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PREFACE. 


The  fact  that  no  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  has  been  written 
in  the  English  language,  is  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  apology  be 
needed,  for  the  piiblication  of  the  following  pages.  No  doubt, 
there  are  to  be  found  valuable  notices  of  the  Saint  in  biographical 
dictionaries  and  encyclopasdias ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
confined  to  a  dry  statement  of  facts  and  of  dates,  and  do  not 
attempt — for  it  would  be  out  of  place — to  put  together  more  than 
the  rough  fi'amework,  upon  which  a  biography  might  be  built. 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  this  respect,  are  better  off  than 
ourselves.  Touron,  with  his  pious  orthodoxy;  Werner,  with  his 
store  of  literary  information;  and  Frigerio,  with  his  genuine 
Italian  devotion — each  of  these  admirable  men  has  done  for  his 
respective  country  that  which  the  present  author  is  wishful  to  do 
for  England.  Nor  has  the  desideratum  been  supplied  even  by 
translations.  Works  which  stand  well  in  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  with  no  fault  whatever  on  their  part,  will  often 
hardly  bear  translation.  Werner,  whose  three  heavy  volumes 
contain  a  rich  mine  of  interesting  material,  does  not  aim  at  popu- 
larity; Touron's  floAving  sentences  and  religious  disquisitions 
would  almost  weary  in  an  English  dress ;  whilst  Frigerio,  were  he 
to  lose  the  naive  simplicity  of  his  beautiful  and  graceful  Italian, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  charm.  As  for 
Tocco,  or  S.  Antoninus,  or  Gibelli,  their  labours  on  the  life  of  the 
Angelical  occupy  so  small  a  space,  that,  were  they  all  bound 
togetlier  in  one  book,  they  would  only  then  form  a  very  meagre 
volume.  It  is  true  that  Bareille's  "Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas 
d Aquin"  has  run  through  four  editions  in  the  French,  and  very 
probably  it  might  find  many  readers  were  it  cast  into  an  English 
form;  though,  in  reality,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  much  more 
than  a  summary  of  Touron's  larger  and  more  original  work. 
Translations  are,  at  their  highest,  but  second-best;  and  the  trans- 
lation of  an  abridgment,  however  successfully  such  a  resume  may 
have  been  effected,  would  scarcely  satisfy,  either  the  intelligent 
reader,  or  a  writer  who  entertains  a  genuine  admiration  for  the 
subject  of  his  labours,  '^^^/^ 


Then,  again,  the  author  has  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  the  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  could  be  written,  so  as  to 
content  the  mind  of  an  educated  man — of  one  who  seeks  to 
measure  the  reach  of  principle,  and  the  influence  of  saintly  genius 
— without  embracing  a  considerably  wider  field  of  thought  than 
has  been  deemed  necessary  by  those  who  have  aimed  more  at 
composing  a  book  of  edifying  reading,  than  at  displaying  the 
genesis  and  development  of  truth,  and  the  impress  of  a  master- 
mind upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
him,  that  one  of  the  most  telling  influences  exerted  by  the  doctor- 
saints  of  God,  has  been  that  of  rare  intellectual  power  in  con- 
fronting and  controlling  the  passions  and  the  mental  aberrations 
of  epochs,  as  well  as  of  blinded  and  swerving  men.     Their  unaf-  | 

fee  ted   piety,  their  spotlessness  of  conscience,  their  frank  sim- 
plicity, their  beautiful  self-distrust,  their  faith  in  the  unseen,  their         f 
divine  unselfishness,  their  sovereign  devotion  to  the  Crucified;  ^ 

all  these  form,  as  it  Avere,  the  soil  out  of  which  their  far-reaching 
influence  springs.  Keen  illumination  of  reason,  deep  vision, 
penetrating  discrimination,  calm  judgment,  elasticity  of  mind, 
and  high  rectitude  of  will — what  are  these  but  the  manifestations 
of  a  highly  cultivated  moral  nature,  and  the  divinely-fashioned 
instruments  for  carrying  into  execution  some  giant  intellectual 
work  ?  The  richer  the  earth,  the  deeper  and  firmer  the  roots,  so 
much  the  more  spreading  the  branches — so  much  the  more  choice 
and  plentiful  the  fruit.  The  devotedness,  and  prayer,  and 
penance,  of  the  saints — their  private,  personal  actions — are  replete, 
it  need  not  be  urged,  with  the  profoundest  instrij  on.  But  a 
saint  is  not  a  man  who  merely  loves  God  alone:  he  is  a  man  Avho 
is  full  of  the  force  and  light  of  heaven ;  and  w^io,  through  the 
intensity  of  his  charity  towards  his  Maker,  loves  mankind,  with 
the  tenderness  and  with  the  strength  of  God.  To  pretend  to 
write  the  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  then  simply  to  narrate 
tlie  history  of  his  private  character; — to  speak  of  his  humility,  his 
gift  of  contemplation,  his  love  of  solitude,  his  ecstatic  devotion, 
his  balance  of  mind — of  his  gentleness,  and  purity,  and  patience 
— of  his  judgment  and  his  genius;  and  to  be  content  with  doing 
this,  w^ould  be  very  otiose — it  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  to  give 
no  adequate  account  of  him  at  all.  True  enough,  all  he  had,  and 
all  he  did,  sprang  from  the  purest  fount  of  his  boundless  charity; 
but  that  is  no  reason — rather  the  reverse — why  we  should  be  satis- 
fied simply  with  gazing  down  into  the  crystal  stream;  why  we 
should  neglect  or  ignore  the  spreading  circle  of  richness  and 


variety,  of  bud  and  blossom,  springing  up  within  the  generous 
sweep  of  its  vivifying  influence.  He  who  merely  contemplates 
the  beautifulness  of  charity  in  the  saints  of  God,  and  fails  to 
appreciate  love's  power,  Avill  never  fairly  comprehend  what  true 
love  is;  will  hardly  realize  how  the  saints  were  mighty  pillars,  as 
well  as  dazzling  lights — were  levers  which  could  lift  the  world, 
as  well  as  lovely  figures,  gracefully  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
No:  love  is  power,  love  is  knowledge,  love  is  strength.  That 
Love  which  endured  the  shame,  and  bore  the  Cross,  and  Avhich 
subjugated  sin  and  death,  and  embraced  the  world  itself  Avithia 
its  mighty  arms,  does  not  lose  its  vigour,  or  its  grasp,  or  its 
magic,  when  energizing  in  the  saints.  Love  is  not  effeminate:  it 
stands  bravely  forward,  and  smiles,  with  the  serenity  of  heaven, 
on  the  terrors  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  armed  of  God,  and  goes  forth 
with  rapidity  to  do  God's  work;  it  is  eminently  operative,  tough, 
valiant,  strong,  and,  when  the  struggle  comes,  overpoAvering  in 
its  onset,  as  it  is  overwhelming  in  its  victory. 

Assuredly,  many  noble  men  and  gentle  women  have  passed 
through  their  course,  leading  a  life  of  loneliness,  and  dedicating 
their  faculties  to  the  practice  of  prayer  and  contemplation ; 
seemingly  doing  little  good  in  general  society,  or  in  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow-men: — doubtless;  for  man  cannot  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  grace,  nor  can  he  put  his  finger  on  the  benediction 
accorded,  or  the  curse  averted,  or  the  vocation  given,  or  the 
temptation  braved,  or  the  error  rectified,  or  the  vain  philosophy 
crushed,  or  the  truth  expanded  and  confirmed,  through  the 
influence  o-  he  hidden  lives  of  holy  solitaries.  But,  because  we 
cannot  hit  upon  the  secret  springs,  because  we  cannot  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  invisible  mechanism  of  the  vast  machine,  on  that 
account,  it  would  not  be  philosophical  to  conclude  that,  therefore, 
no  such  things  exist.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  desert  to 
draw  out  examples  of  the  visible  action  of  virtue  on  the  world. 
"What  some  effect  hidden  away  with  God,  others  achieve  in  the 
open  light  of  day.  What  some  have  wrought  behind  the  veil, 
others  have  displayed  in  sight  of  all  the  people.  If  S.  Anthony 
*  and  S.  Pachomius  have  left  little  trace  of  their  labours  outside 
the  wilderness,  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis  have  made  their  en- 
during mark  on  the  broad  face  of  the  busy  Avorld.  If  the  prayer 
of  the  pure  and  graceful  virgin,  or  the  aspirations  of  the  lonely 
widow,  made  the  dew  descend,  and  no  man  could  tell  the  reason 
why;  the  learned  Doctor-Saint,  at  all  events,  as  well  as  the 
Apostle   and   the  martyr,   gives  his   bold  witness  to   truth,  and 


IV 


dazzles  mankind  with  tlie  fire  which  lives  within  him,  and  which, 
from  time  to  time,  flashes  forth  upon  the  world. 

The  object  which  the  author  of  these  pages  has  proposed  to 
himself  is  this ;  to  unfold  before  the  reader's  mind  the  far-reach- 
ing and  many-sided  influence  of  heroic  sanctity,  when  manifes^ied 
by  a  man  of  massive  mind,  of  sovereign  genius,  and  of  sagacious 
judgment;  and  then  to  remind  him,  that,  as  the  fruit  hangs 
from  the  branches,  so,  genius  of  command,  and  steadiness  of 
view,  and  unswervingness  of  purpose,  are  naturally  conditioned 
by  a  certain  moral  habit  of  heart  and  head;  that  purity, 
reverence,  adoration,  love,  are .  the  four  solid  corner-stones  on 
which  that  Pharos  reposes,  which,  when  all  about  it,  and  far 
beyond  it,  is  darkness  and  confusion,  stands  up  in  the  midst,  as 
the  representative  of  order,  and  as  the  minister  of  light,  and  as 
the  token  of  Salvation. 

Now,  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  was  emphatically  a  great  and 
shining  light.  To  write  his  life,  is  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  his  personal  history,  as  to  display  the  stretch  of  his 
power,  and  the  character  of  his  influence.  Indeed,  few  of  the 
great  cardinal  thinkers  of  the  world  have  left  much  private  his- 
tory to  record.  Self  was  hidden  in  the  splendour  of  the  light 
which  bursts  out  from  it — just  as  the  more  brilliant  the  flame,  so 
much  the  more  unseen  is  the  lamp  in  which  it  burns.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  more  Avide-spread  the  influence  which  such 
men  as  these  exert,  so  much  the  wider  must  be  the  range  taken 
by  the  writer  over  the  field  of  history,  and  theology,  and 
philosophy,  if  he  wishes  adequately  to  delineate  the  action  of  their 
lives.  The  private  history  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  could  be  con- 
veniently written  in  fifty  pages,  whilst  his  full  biography  Avould 
certainly  occupy  many  thousand  pages. 

Fixing  the  thirteenth  century  as  a  stand-point,  and  taking  S. 
Thomas  as  a  centre,  the  eye  of  the  mind,  fully  to  take  in  his 
power,  must  range  round  a  wide  circumference — must  stretch 
into  the  past,  till  it  fixes  itself  upon  the  initial  efforts  of  the 
gentle  and  constraining  Benedictine  principle — till  it  descries 
the  mighty  workings  of  contemplation  and  of  adoring  love,  of 
purity  and  of  reverence,  under  the  garb  of  the  monk,  as  he 
gradually  introduces  into  society  the  mastership  of  just  authority, 
and  the  principle  of  true  respect.  ISTot,  indeed,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Angelical  could  be  retrospective,  or  could  have  affected,  in 
any  way,  the  ages  which  preceded  him;  of  course  not:  but  in 
order  intelligently  to  comprehend  his  action  on  the  mind  of  his 


OAvn  day,  and  of  the  days  which  succeeded  it,  the  main  tendencies 
of  human  thought  must  be  clearly  grasped,  and  understood,  as 
they  displayed  themselves  before  they  came  in  contact  with  his 
influence — just  as  the  action  of  a  prism  upon  rays  of  light  cannot 
be  comprehended  until  the  experimentalist  is  able  to  compare 
them  under  three  different  conditions,  namely:  as  they  display 
themselves  before  coming  in  contact  with  it;  during  contact 
with  it;  and  after  they  have  passed  through  it. 

And,  indeed,  to  omit  mention  of  the  Benedictine  principle, 
would  be  to  manifest  great  ignorance  of  the  action  of  the  highest 
form  of  truth  upon  mankind.  The  mastership  of  authority  and 
reverence,  springing  out  of  the  school  of  quies,  did  not  cease  to 
exert  a  considerable  influence,  after  the*  dominant  power  of  the 
monastic  body  had  nearly  disappeared — or,  at  least,  had  given 
place  to  a  more  contentious  and  aggressive  form  of  religious  life. 
The  Platonic,  synthetical,  and  mystic  spirit  of  the  Patriarch  of 
western  monks — a  spirit  which  came  straight  from  the  side  of 
Christ,  and  animated  the  early  and  patristic  Church,  had  by  no 
means  expired  when  S.  Thomas  was  a  boy.  But  it  was  gradually 
losing  its  position  and  ascendency.  The  highly-coloured  and 
exciting  elements  of  thought,  introduced  from  the  East,  through 
the  Crusades;  the  philosophical  mysticism  of  Egypt,  and  the 
dreams  of  India ;  the  importation  into  Europe — into  France,  and 
Italy,  and  England — of  the  neoplatonism,  and  gnosticism,  and 
pantheism,  and  naturalism  of  the  Arabian  commentators  on 
Aristotle ;  and  then,  the  heat  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
dialectical  methods  of  disputations;  and  finally,  the  rise,  in 
opulent  cities,  of  great  emporiums  of  knowledge — of  large  uni- 
versities, filled  with  the  youth  of  every  land,  and  with  professors 
of  almost  every  hue — caused  men  to  lose  their  taste  for  the 
solitary  Abbey  hidden  away  amongst  the  hills,  with  its  psalmody, 
and  manual  work,  and  unexciting  study.  A  new  element  had 
been  introduced  into  society.  It  brought  with  it  its  advantages, 
but  it  also  introduced  corresponding  dangers.  The  free  play  of 
the  mind,  upon  delicate  and  sacred  subjects,  encouraged  a  spirit 
of  rationalism ;  and  the  license  of  the  schools  helped  to  foster  an 
irreverent  frame  of  mind.  Throughout  the  history  of  mankind — 
in  the  annals  of  every  thinking  race — Ave  find  that  two  contests 
have  ever  been  going  on :  the  principle  of  faith  is  ever  menaced 
by  the  overweening  arrogance  of  reason;  and  pride  is  ever 
waging  war  with  reverence.  It  was  so  amongst  the  Arabians ;  so 
it  was,  too,  amongst  the  Jews;  so  was  it,  also,  in  the  Paris  schools 


VI 

of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  so  it  is  at  this  clay  amongst  our- 
selves. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  this  antagonism  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  its  maxmiuin.  Tlie  confusion,  and  the  excitement,  and 
the  clash  of  the  contest,  had  begun  before  S.  Thomas  entered  the 
arena;  but  the  fight  was  by  no  means  over:  the  forces  on  both 
sides  had  deployed,  and  a  general  engagement  was  being  carried 
on.  All  depended  upon  him  who  held  the  supreme  command : 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  the  man  of  the  hour  was  not 
wanting.  The  Angelical  had  been  prepared,  it  would  seem,  by  a 
singular  Providence,  for  directing  the  advance  of  truth,  and  riglit, 
and  order;  he  it  was  who  had  to  introduce  the  calming  and 
steadying  temper  of  S.  Benedict,  into  the  midst  of  the  bewilder- 
ments of  the  schools.  And,  for  achieving  this  end,  his  character 
had  received  a  special  training.  His  family  had  been  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  traditions  of  the  past.  His  uncle  was  a  Bene- 
dictine Abbot;  he,  as  a  boy,  had  himself  been  a  Benedictine 
monk;  and  he  had  imbibed  potent  draughts  of  the  monastic 
reverential  spirit — of  monastic  largeness,  and  self-control,  while 
living  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  metropolis  of  Benedictine 
glories.  Thus  equipped,  he  joined  the  new  society,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  Church  to  confront  the  intellectual 
anarchies,  and  social  revolutions,  which  where  threatening  the 
world — thus  pre})ared,  he  entered  the  active,  and  chivalrous  Order 
of  S.  Dominic;  and,  with  a  sword  and  a  lance,  fashioned  out  of 
Greek  metal,  and  with  a  strong  arm,  and  a  steady  eye,  he  entered 
the  lists,  and  bore  away  the  prize.  He  stands  forth  as  some  giant 
warrior,  not  un wieldly  from  his  weight,  or  unskilful  from  his 
power  of  form,  but  exquisitely  perfected  in  the  management  of 
his  weapon,  and  marvellously  gifted  in  grace,  as  he  was  in  vigour. 
He  confronted,  and  Avrestled  Avith,  and  he  slew,  the  adversaries  of 
sound  philosophy  and  religion;  he  stood  sui)erior  to,  and  lie 
mastered,  the  age  in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  and  his  pre-eminence 
in  the  Christian  schools,  from  then  to  now,  has  never  been 
dimmed  by  a  brighter  light,  or  been  rivalled  by  a  more  victorious 
champion. 

Thus,  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Dominic  are,  in  the  life  of  S.  Thomas, 
as  the  root  and  the  branches,  as  the  stem  and  the  fruit.  Tlie 
keenness  of  mind,  logical  dexterity,  subtleness  of  argument,  and 
readiness  of  dialectical  resource,  Avhich  are  special  to  S.  Dominic, 
cannot  be  seen  in  their  true  light,  except  in  relation  to  the  gentle- 
ness,  largeness,  depth,  reverence,  and  devotion   of  S.  Benedict; 


vn 

activity  cannot  be  explained  without  quiet;  great  velocit}'  of 
thought  cannot  be  comprehended  as  under  complete  control, 
without  the  steadying  influence  of  breadth  and  balance.  Logic 
witliout  love  leads  straight  into  error  and  confusion ;  the  pillar 
vithout  its  pedestal  falls  prone  upon  the  ground. 

And  this  suggests  the  reason  why  the  author  has  laid  some 
itress  upon  the  Benedictine  education  and  tendencies  of  S. 
Thomas.  These  are  referred  to  in  no  narrow,  jealous  spirit;  but 
simply  because  effects  cannot  be  explained  without  their  causes, 
and  because  the  specialities  of  the  Angelical's  character  and  work 
could  not  be  fully  understood,  without  reference  to  the  patristic 
spirit  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  It  could  not  be  shown  how  the 
excellence  of  the  old  method  of  quies  was  synthesized  in  him, 
with  the  more  modern  method  of  activity,  unless  by  describing 
how  he,  became  impregnated  with  the  one,  as  well  as  how  he 
became  a  master  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  five  first  chapters  of 
this  volume,  the  general  state  of  society  is  briefly  depicted;  the 
principles  of  monastic  life,  in  connection  with  our  Saint,  are 
touched  upon ;  and  a  picture  is  drawai  of  the  new  method  created 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic, 
for  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  world.  Then,  the  trials  by  which 
the  soul  of  the  Angelical  was  purified  and  strengthened,  are 
related;  and  the  character  and  spirit  of  his  great  master,  Albertus 
Magnus,  are  delineated.  Next,  in  order  to  give  a  consecutive 
idea  of  the  intellectual  growth  of  scientific  know^ledge  in  the 
Church,  a  very  rapid  survey  is  taken  of  theologic  teaching  doAvn 
to  the  period  of  S.  Anselm,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runner, if  not  as  the  first,  of  the  great  scholastic  fathers.  With 
him,  the  antagonisms  of  human  thought  grow  into  larger  propor- 
tions. Faith  and  reason,  reverence  and  irreverence,  confront  each 
other;  opposing  principles  become  the  centres  of  conflicting 
schools,  till  two  men  arise,  who,  each  in  his  place,  can  be  taken 
for,  because  each  in  reality  is,  the  representative,  respectively,  of 
rationalism  and  irreverence,  of  reason  and  authority.  It  may  be 
felt,  as  an  objection,  that  the  times  of  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard 
are  so  remote  from  those  of  S.  Thomas,  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  exerting  any  influence  on  the  thoughts  and 
methods  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But,  first  of  all,  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard  are  chosen,  in  great 
measure,  as  patterns,  or  exponents,  or  living  summaries,  of 
certain  jarring  principles,  which  are  at  all  times  more  or  less 
engaged  in  active  war:   and  then  again,  it  may  be  recalled  to 


Till 

mind  that,  the  life  of  a  principle,  if  it  be  a  cardinal  one,  is  not, 
like  the  life  of  a  man,  liable  to  perish  quickly,  and  certain  to  do 
so  soon; — for  it  is  excessively  tenacious  and  enduring,  especially 
when  once  it  has  fixed  itself  in  a  soil  calculated  to  minister  to  its 
strength;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  author  has  traced  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Abelardine  school,  and  explained  the  issue  of  its 
conflicts.  William  of  Champeaux  Avas  the  outcome  of  this 
antagonism;  and  his  spirit  lived  and  grew,  ever  becoming  more 
pronounced  in  its  monastic  bias,  till  it  was  fostered  into  a  large 
and  influential  life,  by  the  mystic  tendencies,  and  by  the  mon- 
astic theology,  of  S.  Victor's.  The  issue  of  the  conflict  between 
Abelard  and  S.  Bernard,  between  irreverence  and  authority, 
between  rationalism  and  reverence,  was  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
which,  in  its  measure,  gave  rise  to  the  splendid  intellectual 
labours  of  Hugh  and  Kichard  of  S.  Victors,  and  of  Peter  the 
Lombard — who,  by  his  method  and  teaching,  exerted  so  marked 
an  influence  on  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  How  could  the  funda- 
mental position  of  S.  Thomas  be  indicated,  if  the  master  of  the 
"Sentences"  were  overlooked?  How  could  it  be  shown  that  the 
Angelical  combined  all  the  excellencies  of  Abelard,  of  S.  Bernard, 
of  William  of  Champeaux,  and  of  the  Victorines — without  in- 
heriting their  weaknesses — unless  their  characters  and  their  posi- 
tions in  the  schools  were  pointed  out?  How  could  the  mind  of 
S.  Thomas  be  weighed  and  analyzed,  unless  others  were  placed 
beside  him,  who  were  great  when  compared  with  one  another, 
but  Avho  were  little  when  compared  with  him  ?  And,  flnally, 
hoAV  could  his  ecstatic  life  of  contemplation  receive  a  stronger 
illumination,  than  by  throwing  upon  it  the  light  of  that  mystic 
system,  which  is  drawn  out  with  such  luminous  distinctness,  by 
Hugh  and  Eichard  of  S.  Victor's  ? 

And  then,  there  were  other  influences,  Avhich  be  omitted,  in 
writing  a  life  of  the  Angelical,  viz.:  the  influences  of  the  East; 
and  the  impress  of  Western  sava^its,  tinged  with  Eastern  errors. 
Hence,  chapter  the  thirteenth  touches  upon  the  Eastern  philos- 
ophies which  were  introduced  into  the  Paris  University;  and 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  principal  Aral)ian  and  Jewish  philoso- 
phers, with  whose  doctrines  the  Angelical  had  to  come  in  contact. 
How  could  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  S.  Thomas  be  treated  of, 
or  comprehended,  without  some  reference  to  the  positions  and 
doctrines  of  such  men  as  Avicenna  and  Avicebron,  as  Avempace 
and  Averroes;  or  without  a  brief  indication  of  the  place  of 
Maimonides,  and  Jewish  philosophy  in  the  middle  ages  ? 


Then  comes  a  chapter  on  the  position  of  the  Angelical  nnder 
Albert  at  Cologne,  and  another  on  the  "Instruments  of  Know- 
ledge" used  by  scholastics  in  the  thirteenth  century.  And  this 
prepares  the  way  for  a  description  of  the  Paris  schools,  the  centre 
of  intellectual  activity — the  great  battle-field  in  Avhicli  the  mighty 
contest  was  carried  on  between  the  orthodox  principles  of  Catho- 
lic truth,  and  the  opposing  influences  of  Western  and  Eastern 
error. 

Next,  those  labours  of  the  Saint  are  spoken  of,  which  he 
undertook  during  his  Bachelorship;  and  the  keenness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  independence  of  his  spirit,  and  the  veneration  and 
monastic  bias  of  his  temper,  are  drawn  out  in  the  two  succeeding 
chapters  on  "  The  Sentences ; "  then,  come  his  efforts  as  Licen- 
tiate ;  and,  finally,  his  grand  defence  of  reverence  and  authority 
against  "William  of  S.  Amour,  who  represented  the  legitimate 
issue  of  the  genuine  Abelardine  principle.  The  two  last  chapters : 
"  Monastic  Principles  Defended,"  and  "  Monastic  Principles  Ex- 
alted," bring  before  the  reader's  attention  the  fundamental 
positions  on  which  all  enduring  stability  and  nobility  rest;  and 
indicate  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  the  energy, 
calmness,  and  genius  of  the  Angelical,  for  having  maintained, 
during  a  period  of  unparalleled  academical  excitement,  those 
lofty  principles  on  which  all  greatness  of  character,  and  all 
heroism  of  soul,  depend.- 

But  though,  during  the  period  of  his  Bachelorship  and  Licenti- 
ate, S.  Thomas  gave  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  of  his 
keenness  and  his  power ;  though,  at  so  early  a  season,  he  proves 
himself  to  be  a  pillar  of  light ;  still,  it  was  after  he  had  received 
his  Doctor's  cap  that  he  grew  to  his  full  stature,  and  displayed 
before  the  world  the  mightiness  of  his  transcendent  gifts,  and 
earned  for  himself,  in  the  temple  of  religious  and  philosophic 
fame,  a  staUis  more  dignified  and  enduring  than  that  of  any 
other  man  who  has  been  glorified  in  the  Church  as  a  saint,  or 
who  has  illuminated  the  learning  of  the  schools  as  a  philosopher. 
The  task  of  drawing  out  and  describing  the  work,  which  gained 
for  the  Angelical  so  exceptional  a  position,  will  be  attempted  by 
the  author  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

The  principal  lives  of  S.  Thomas  Avhich  have  been  consulted 
are  those  collected  by  the  Bollandists;  from  Avhich  all  subsequent 
writers  have  drawn  their  principal  materials.  Then,  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  Saint  by  Touron,  Bareille,  Frigerio,  and  Gibelli, 
have  been  made  use  of,  as  well  as  a  resume,  which,  for  the  sake  ol 


brevity,  the  author  has  called  in  his  references  "  Fito,"  but  which 
is  published  with  the  following  title :  "  Vita  dell '  A7igel'ico  Dot- 
tor  San  Tomaso  d' Aquino,  Estratta  da  jSant'  Antofiino 
ArcivescoDo  di  Firenze,  e  da  Landolfo  Vescovo  di  Leone,  dal 
Volaterano,  dal  P.  F.  Guglielmo  da  Zocao,  dal  SabelUco  ;  da 
Gio.  Antonio  Flaminio,  dal  Voragine,  dal  Surio,  e  da  altri 
autori  Catoliei"  (1G07);  and,  finally,  Wernei-'s  invaluable 
"  TJiomas  vo7i  Aquino,"  has  been  freely  made  use  of,  especially 
with  respect  to  many  of  the  facts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
first  portion  of  the  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth  chapters.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  authorities,  sijice  the  most  important  of  them 
are  quoted  at  large  in  the  notes,  there  is  no  call  for  making  any 
further  reference  to  them  here. 

The  general  reader  may  possibly  be  tempted  to  object  to  the 
frequency  of  quotations,  and  to  the  number  of  notes  at  the  foot 
of  each  page:  the  text  was  written  for  him;  the  labour  of  adding 
the  references  and  excerjpta  was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the 
student — for  the  young  philosopher  or  theologian,  who,  before  he 
sets  himself  to  the  profound  study  of  the  Sunwia,  would  probably 
not  be  ungrateful  for  an  introduction  to  many  useful  works,  and 
to  the  style  of  many  authors,  as  well  as  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
the  Angelical  himself. 

If  the  reader  experiences  but  one  tithe  of  the  pleasure  in  read- 
ing this  book,  which  the  author  has  enjoyed,  living  so  close  to 
the  great  Angelical,  whilst  writing  it,  he  will  freely  pardon  the 
many  shortcomings  he  will  find  in  it;  and  the  author  will  not 
deem  his  labours  to  have  been  wholly  thrown  away. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

HIS    PARENTS    AND    BIRTH. 


"  Qnestl,  clie  m'fe  a  destra  pii"!  vicino, 
Frate  e  maestro  fumnii ;  ed  esso  Alberto, 
E  di  Cologua,  ed  io  Toinas  d' Aquino." 

(Dante,  Parad.  X.  97—99.) 

>  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin"  sprung  from  a  noble  and  illustrious  race.* 
His  mother,  Theodora,  was  descended  from  the  Caraccioli,  a  noble 
Norman  family,  and  was  Countess  of  Teano  in  her  own  right. 
Her  ancestors  had  left  the  plains  of  Normandy  two  hundred  years 
before,  and  having  driven  the  Saracens  and  Greeks  out  of  the 
plains  of  Southern  Italy,  established  themselves  at  Naples  and 
Messina ;  and  having  made  prisoner  the  Roman  Pontiff,  received 
the  crown  from  the  trembling  hands  of  that  venerable  man. 

Landulf,  Theodora's  husband,  of  the  house  of  Sommacoli — 
otherwise  called  Counts  of  Loreto,  D'Acerra,  and  Belcastro,  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  of  middle  Italy. 
Doubtless,  in  youth,  his  ears  had  been  accustomed  to  the  din  of 
arms,  and  his  eyes  had  seen  many  a  gorgeous  pageant  in  the  court 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  His  father,  Thomas,  achieved  so  high  a 
military  reputation,  that  the  Emperor  nominated  him  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  gave  him  his  sister, 
Frances  of  Suabia,  to  wife.  Landulf  could  call  to  mind,  with 
pleasing  recollection  no  doubt,  that  the  blood  of  the  turbulent 
Frangipani  flowed  in  his  veins,  that  he  was  connected  with  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  that  his  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves 
years  ago  in  the  wars  of  Charlemagne.  His  name  was  not  unknown 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  Antenulf,  and 
Landulf  were  Dukes  of  Capua  and  Salerno  in  879 :  and,  after 
their  inheritance  had  been  wrested  from  them,  they  assumed  the 
title  of  Aquino,  and  settled  themselves  between  the  Volturno  and 
Garigliano.  In  the  reign  of  Otto  III.,  one  of  these  rough  warriors 
Avrested  Rocca  Sicca  from  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  levelled 
it  with  the  ground.  (990.)     Another,   equally  successful  in  his 

•The  family  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  appear  to  have  occupied  a  distinguished 
military  position  iu  Spain.    lu  1867,  one  of  the  race  was  living  in  Jamaica. 


S.  Thomas  of  Aquiist. 


enterprises,  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Gaeta,  stormed  Min- 
turna,  beat  the  Normans,  subjected  the  lords  of  Capua  Avith  the 
sword,  and  chased  Guimar,  lord  of  Salerno,  out  of  his  dominions. 

Lando  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  lost  Gaeta,  and  resumed  the 
name  of  Aquino,  while  Eainald,  son  of  Landulf,  was  glad  to  ex- 
change Monte  Libretto  for  San  Giovanni — preferring  the  master- 
ship of  Adrian  to  the  despotic  and  uncertain  violence  of  Frederick. 
(1157.)  But,  if  the  Aquinos  lost  in  one  way,  they  gained  in  an- 
other. The  panegyrists  of  the  Saint,  who  always  appear  to  ap- 
preciate most  keenly  nobility  of  ancestry,  relate,  with  effusion, 
how,  under  the  rough  garb  of  the  shaven  friar,  flowed  the  blood 
of  kings:  how  the  young  Dominican  was  nephew  of  Frederick 
the  First  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  cousin  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  and  how  he  could  claim  connection  with  the  royal  houses 
of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and  France.* 

Of  the  character  of  tlie  Saint's  father  little  is  known ;  though 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he  combined  a  martial  spirit,  with  a 
large  sentiment  of  faith ;  while  his  mother,  with  immense  energy 
of  character,  and  a  somewhat  haughty  spirit,  kept  herself  in  con- 
trol by  severe  fasts,  frequent  vigils,  and  constant  prayers. f 

Theodora's  home  was  quite  in  the  media3val  style.  The  little 
town  of  Aquino  occupies  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain, 
commonly  called  Campagna  Felice,  in  the  ancient  Terra  di  Lavora. 
This  plain  is  nearly  surrounded  by  bare  and  rugged  mountains, 
one  of  which  pushes  further  than  the  rest  into  the  plain  ;  and  on 
its  spur,  which  juts  boldly  out,  and  which  was  called  significant!] 
Eocca  Sicca,  was  situated  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Aqninoa 
The  remnants  of  this  fortress,  as  seen  at  this  day,  seem  so  bound 
up  with  the  living  rock,  that  they  appear  more  like  the  abrupt 
finish  of  the  mountain  than  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  fortress. 
Yet  they  are  sufficient  to  attest  the  ancient  splendour  and  im- 
portance of  the  jDlace ;  and  the  torrent  of  Melfi,  Avhich,  tumbling 
out  of  the  gorges  of  the  Alps,  runs  round  the  castellated  rock, 
marks  it  out  as  a  fit  habitation  for  the  chivalrous  and  adventurous 
lords  of  Aquino,  Loreto,  and  Belcastro. 

It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  castle  that  a  rough  hermit,  who  had 
gained  a  name  for  his  godly  life,  suddenly,  and  to  the  amazement 

*  "  The  only  nobility,"  says  James  de  Vitry,  "  is  that  of  the  soul,"  or  in  the  -words  of  the 
ancient  - 

•  Quid  niemoras  fabiilas  et  nomina  varia  Catonum  t 
Nolrilitas  aiiimi  sola  est  atque  uuica  virtus." 
Still, notwithstanding  all  this,  birth  is  prized  by  man.  and  brought  for-ward  as  an  advantage  by 
those  who  speak  their  natural  thoughts.     To  be  well  born,  and  to  be  of  noble  soul,  are  both 
notes  of  praise. 

t  Quanrto  clla  il  suo  corpo  macerava  con  lunghi  digiuni  e  frequenti  vigilie,  altretanto  nutriva 
I'aninia  sua  del  divin  cibo  dell'  orazione.  siche  pel  tanto  orare,  e  col  soveute  inginoccliiarsi  ad 
imitnti(UH-  dell'  ."Vpostolo  S.  Jacomo,  alia  guisa  e  mauiera  del  niedesinio,  fortanieute  le  giuoeeliia 
le  si  iucollerono.     {Frig.  p.  3. 1 

Toccosays.  Eiemplis  sanctitatis  claruit,  et  vitani  cum  laudibus  felici  morte  finivit.  (Soli, 
p.  658.) 
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of  Theodora,  made  his  appearance.*  Like  another  Elias  the  Thes- 
bite,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  coarse  garment,  he  pointed  to  a 
picture  of  S.  Dominic,  whicli  hung  from  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  round  his  neck,  and  exclaimed :  "  Rejoice,  0  lady,  for  thou 
art  with  child,  and  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  whom  thou  shalt 
call  Thomas ;  and  thou  and  thy  husband  will  think  to  make  a 
monk  of  him  in  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  which  the 
body  of  blessed  Benedict  rests,  hoping  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
great  income  of  that  Monastery  through  his  elevation.  But  God 
will  provide  otherwise,  for  he  will  become  a  brother  of  the  Order 
of  Preachers."  She  replied,  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear  such  a  son ; 
may  the  will  of  God  be  done !"  f 

The  event  foretold  by  Bonus  the  Solitary  in  due  course  came  to 
pass.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  Honorius,  the 
ninth  of  the  reign  of  Frederick,  the  same  year  that  Saint  Louis 
became  King  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  died,  Theodora  gave  birth 
to  the  future  Angel  of  the  Schools.  The  date  of  the  event,  how- 
ever, is  contested.  Most  reliable  authorities  put  it  at  the  year  1227. 
Some  say  it  took  place  at  Rocca  Sicca,  some  at  Aquino,  others  at 
Belcastro.  J 

Thomas  was  not  Theodora's  only  child,  she  had  three  boys  and 
three  girls,  the  two  eldest  boys  took  to  a  military  life — according 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors — and  for  some  time  followed  the 
varying  fortunes  of  Frederick  the  Second.  The  youngest  girl, 
when  an  infant,  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  in  one  of 
those  terrific  storms  which  now  and  then  burst  from  the  mountain 
ranges  over  the  plain  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  second  girl 
married  Count  Sanseverino,  and  became  a  saintly  woman  of  the 
world ;  and  the  eldest  entered  religion,  became  Abbess,  and  after 
a  life  of  great  perfection,  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint.§ 

Some  curious  legends  are  related  of  S.  Thomas's  early  child- 
hood ;  for  instance,  when  at  the  baths  of  Naples  a  scroll  of  paper 

*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  says  De  la  Marche  :  "  n  y  avait  \h  [dans  les  rf^gions  dps  inon- 
tagnes]  des  honinies  qui  restaient  des  saisonsentiferes  prives  de  tout  rapport  avec  leurs  senibla- 
bles.  Get  isolenieut  se  reuouvelle  bleu  encore  chaque  liiver:  mais  il  6tait  alors  beaucoup 
phis  long  et  phis  rigoureiix.  Etieiuie  de  Bourbon  u'avait  pu  voir  sans  ^touuenieiit  les 
Dergers  dea  Alpes,  moutagnards  noinades  et  grossiers,  passant  presque  toute  I'ann^e  au  milieu 
des  rochers  sauvagos.eoucliant  sur  la  dure  et;  sans  autre  abri  que  la  voftte  du  ciel,  veillaiit  jour 
et  nuit  sur  leurs  troupeaux  avoc  une  Constance  infatigable,  exposes  4  la  deut  des  loups  et  aui 
attaques  des  voleurs."     (p.  392.) 

1  Gaude  Pomini,  quia  es  prwiguans,  et  paries  (ilium,  quern  vocabis  Tlioinain  =  <"*  *"  <'J. ''■'>'  *"?'* 

cogltabitiseuiu  facere  luoiiacbiini  in  nionasti-rio  .Monti.s  lassiui.  iu  i|iio((ii  pun  B.  Benedicti  quii- 
ecit.  habfiitesspcniadniaguosipsiusnionastcriiriilitiis  inrvi-inrc.  pt-r  ip'^n"*  tilu  vestnapicem  et 
pr.^laturain;  sed  Deua  de  ipso  aliter  ordinavit.  quia  crit  frater  nrdinis  Pnedicatorum    .    .    . 
oui  reh])oiidit  pnedicta  Domiua  :  uon  sum  Digna  parcre  talem  filiuiu,  facial  Deus  sua)  placitura 

voluntatis.     {  HolL  p.  (J5~.) 

t  In  Gabriel  Barrii  He  Antiq.  et  Situ  Calabriie  Lib.  U.  Thcsau:  Antiq.  Ital.  IX.,  it  is  s.iid  that 

S.  Thomas  was  not  called  Aquino  because  he  was   born  at  Aqumuni,  a   Samnian,  not  a  Campa- 

nian  city,  but  fnun  the  name  of  his  fainily ;  for  there  are  Aquinos  iu  many  places  in  the  Caui- 

pagnia.  and  the  Saint  was  born  at  Belcastro. 

?  "  Cangiato  "  savs  Frigcrio  "  la  sorella  maggiore  il  nensiero  di  maritarsi,  vestisse  per  oon- 

Biglio  di  Toinaao  nionaca  dell'ordicie  di  S.  Benedetto,  ncllo  monasteno  di  Santa  .Maria  ill  «  apua. 

del  quale  in  progresso  di  tempo  cletta  Abbadessa,  c  quivi  csemplarmeute  vivendo,  sautameute 

flui."     (Cap.  ///.  n.  4 p.  17.) 


S.  Thomas  of  Aquin". 


was  miraculously  placed  in  his  hands.*  He  piade  violent  opposi- 
tion when  his  mother  took  it  from  him ;  and  she,  finding  to  her 
astonishment,  the  words  "Ave  Maria"  upon  it,  gave  it  back 
instantly  to  the  child.  He  seized  it  eagerly,  and  swallowed  it — 
some  say  in  imitation  of  Ezechiel  the  Prophet.  Then  he  would 
prefer  books  to  any  other  playthings.f  If  he  cried,  a  book  would 
pacify  him  at  once.  And,  from  time  to  time,  a  crown  of  heavenly 
glory  was  seen  to  hover  over  his  head.J  Again,  on  Sunday,  the 
first  of  June,  1230,  the  earth  began  to  tremble  violently ;  and  for 
a  whole  month  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  from  Capua  to  Rome. 
Eocca  Sicca  did  not  escape.  Thomas  was  sleeping  with  his  nurse 
and  his  little  sister,  as  the  storm  struck  the  castle,  and  a  fork  of 
lightning  shot  through  the  window  and  burnt  the  little  girl  to 
death,  but  left  the  boy  gently  sleeping  in  his  nurse's  arm8.§ 

Many  will  believe  in  these  legends  about  as  much  as  in  the  story 
of  those  bees,  Avhich  are  said  to  have  dropped  honey  on  the  lips 
of  the  infant  fast  asleep  in  the  bower  of  myrtles  on  Mount 
Hymettus;  or  in  the  dream  of  Socrates,  when  he  saw  a  young 
swan  coming  from  an  altar  in  the  Grove  of  Academus,  which, 
after  nestling  in  his  bosom,  soared  up  the  heavens,  singing  sweetly 
as  it  rose  aloft.  Still,  if  they  do  not  reflect  from  the  past  upon 
the  future,  they  do  what  tends,  perhaps,  still  more  to  the  saint's 
renown,  they  are  reflections  of  the  future  on  the  past. 

When  S.  Thomas  was  five  years  old,  his  parents  sent  him  to 
Monte  Cassino,  hoping,  in  spite  of  Bonus  the  Solitary,  that  he 
would  eventually  join  the  Order,  and  become  master  of  those 
vast  possessions  which  were  under  the  dominion  of  its  Abbots.|| 

This  mighty  Abbey,^  placed  upon  the  mountain  side,  and  look- 
ing down  on  the  teeming  plain  of  Aquino,  about  six  miles  from 
Rocca  Sicca,  even  in  those  days  could  be  looked  upon  as  an  anti- 
quity. Once  a  bushy  grove,  full  of  the  impure  worship  of  lasci- 
vious gods,  in  the  sixth  century  S.  Benedict  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  history.  When  S.  Thomas  went  there,  it  had  already  thrice 
been  jolted  to  the  ground  by  earthquakes,  over  and  over  it  had 

*  Cartulam  parvulam,  divinitus  repertan:  {Tocco,  p.  658.) 

\  (Vita.  1).  S.)  " 

t  So  with  S.  Dominic.  His  godmother  saw  in  a  dream  a  radiant  star  upon  the  brow  of  the 
child,  traces  of  whicli  remaiu<-(l  ever  after  ou  his  forehead.  (Lacordaire' s  Life  of  S  l>omiiiic,  p. 
97.)    Something  similar  is  related  of  the  infancy  of  S.  Ambrose. 

i  (Frigerio,  p.  6.) 

II  S.  Bede,  S.  Placid,  S.  Maurus,  S.  Boniface,  Snger,  Gregory  VU.,  Hugh  of  S.  Victor.  S.  Faus- 
tus,  S.  Hildegard,  S.  Robert,  S.  Mechtildis,  Peter  Deacon,  Pope  Pascal,  Eruof,  Walafrid,  all  en- 
tered religion  at  a  very  early  age.  S.  Paul  of  Verdun  left  his  cradle  tbr  the  cloister,  and  many 
others  entered  from  their  tender  infancy. 

T[  There  were  at  one  time  dependent  upon  the  Abbot  four  Bishoprics,  two  Principalities, 
twenty  counties,  two  hundred  and  tifty  castles,  four  hundred  and  forty  towns  and  viliagis.  Ihree 
hundred  and  thirty-six  manors,  twenty-three  sea-ports,  thirty-three  islands,  two  hundred  mills, 
three  hundred  territories,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  churches  :  and  its  revenue, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  valued  at  five  hundred  thousaud  ducats.  (Ste  Let 
Moines  If  Occident,  Tom.  II.,  p.  22.) 
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been  besieged  by  barbarians,  it  had  been  clean  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  and  burnt  to  cinders  by  the  Saracens;  but  it 
sprang  up,  as  often  as  cast  down,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  S. 
Thonuis,  was  the  most  distinguished  school  of  letters  in  the  land. 
Through  that  dark  passage,  along  which  the  future  Angel  of 
the  Schools  was  led  by  his  nurse  to  marvel  at  dark-robed  monks, 
vast  corridors,  and  silent  cloisters,  the  sons  of  kings — Carloman, 
Ratchis,  Adelard,  Gisulfe,  leaving  the  din  of  life  for  the  rest  of 
God,  had  gone  before  him,  and  had  slept  in  peace.  Through  that 
narrow  passage,  whose  darkness  received  the  young  Aquino  out 
of  sight,  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  had  flowed  out.  But 
Theodora  and  Landulf  had  more  personal  motives  for  loving  the 
mighty  Abbey.  Thrice,  in  old  times,  their  ancestors — students 
and  protectors  of  the  monastery,  had  risked  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives  in  its  defence ;  whilst  the  same  year  the  child  was  born, 
his  uncle,  Landulf  Sinnebald,  though  a  simple  deacon,  was  chosen 
by  the  monks  flfty-sixth  in  its  glorious  line  of  Abbots. 

The  times  of  S.  Thomas  cannot  be  adequately  sketched  without 
touching  upon  the  relation  of  this  mighty  Abbey  to  the  Empire 
and  the  Holy  See. 

For  it  was  at  this  period  that  Gregory  IX,  and  Frederick  came 
to  an  open  rupture.  When  Sinnebald  was  in  Eome  the  following 
year  (1228)  for  his  ordination,  he  heard  many  rumours  about  the 
duplicity  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  deceit  he  had  practised  upon 
the  Pope.  The  time  specified  by  the  Parliament  of  San  Germane 
for  commencing  the  crusades  had  expired,  and  Frederick  had 
embarked  at  Brindisi.  But  after  three  days  he  turned  the  ships 
about,  and  came  to  port,  declaring  that  delicacy  of  health  prevented 
him  prosecuting  the  voyage.  The  Pope  was  excessively  angry, 
and  after  thundering  an  excommunication  against  him,  sent  two 
Cardinals  and  Abbot  Sinnebald  to  w^ait  upon  him,  and  bring  him 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  duty.  But  Frederick,  maddened  by  the 
excommunication,  protested  against  its  injustice,  and  would  listen 
to  no  accommodation.  He  dismissed  the  Cardinals  with  scant 
courtesy,  and  after  telling  the  Abbot  that  he  altogether  disapproved 
of  his  election,  ordered  him,  in  future,  to  provide  him  with  a  hun- 
dred armed  men,  and  to  pay  one  thousand  two  hundred  ounces  of 
gold  i.l-  their  sujoport. 

The  Emperor  at  length  set  sail,  and  left  Eainald  of  Spoleto  his 
representative  in  Naples.  But  it  was  not  the  Holy  places,  so  much 
as  his  thirst  to  be  king  of  Jerusalem,  on  his  marriage  with 
Jolanda,  that  spurred  him  on  in  this  undertaking.  With  the 
cross  upon  his  breast,  and  the  Papal  anathema  hanging  over  his 
head,  Frederick  set  about  a  work   which  in  the  middle  ages  was 
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essentially  a  religious  undertaking.  No  wonder  that  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Templars,  the  Hospitallers,  and  all  good  men, 
were  scandalized  at  a  crusader  fighting  for  Christ  with  the  curse 
of  Christ's  Vicar  upon  him.  They  could  not  help  regarding  him, 
not  so  much  as  a  champion  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Pagans, 
as  a  declared  enemy  of  Christ,  publicly  denounced  by  the  succes- 
sor of  S.  Peter. 

To  keep  the  Pope  well  occupied  whilst  he  was  in  the  East, 
Frederick  succeeded  in  raising,  by  means  of  the  turbulent  Fran- 
gipani,  a  dangerous  sedition  at  the  foot  of  the  Pontifical  throne; 
and,  furious  at  his  bad  reception  in  the  East,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  Pope,  he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Spoleto  to  ravage  the  Papal 
States.  In  vain  Gregory  excommunicated  him;  in  vain  the 
Lombard  Guelfs  tried  to  make  a  stand  against  him.  Gregory, 
with  a  courage  which  he  inherited  from  Innocent,  raised  an  army, 
and  sent  it  by  the  Ciprano  road  into  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  They 
went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Clavissignati,"  and  the  Army  of  Christ, 
on  account  of  the  banner  which  they  carried  into  battle,  blazoned 
with  'the  great  keys  of  S.  Peter.  They  were  commanded  by  two 
rebel  Counts,  Fondi,and  Celano,  while  the  general  supervision  was 
entrusted  to  Pandulf  D'Alagna,  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.  These 
men  soon  SQt  to  work.  Filled  with  religious  enthusiasm,  they 
forced  themselves  into  the  stronghold  of  Pontescelerato ;  and, 
having  terrified  its  defenders,  captured  without  resistance  the 
castles  of  San  Giovanni  in  Carico,  and  Pastena. 

The  Imperialists  were  stirred  up  like  a  nest  of  ants  when  they 
heard  of  these  successes.  Morra,  the  Grand  Justiciary,  raised  a 
band  of  soldiers;  and  the  Baron  of  Balzano,  Landulf,  and  Ar- 
denolf  of  Aquino,  and  many  others,  assembled  in  haste  at  San 
Germano,  burning  to  rid  the  country  of  the  invaders. 

The  Abbot  was  puzzled  which  side  to  take.  As  a  churchman, 
he  was  with  the  Pope.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  family  were 
with  the  Emperor ;  and,  he  himself,  possibly,  was  not  without 
some  secret  sympathy  with  the  great  Ghibeline  party,  which  ever 
supported  the  nobles  against  the  plebs.  Besides,  he  did  not  forget 
the  fury  of  the  Imperial  troops,  nor  the  violence  which  the  old 
Abbey  had  suffered  at  their  hands.  However  that  may  be,  he  filled 
the  Abbey  with  provisions,  summoned  his  vassals  to  arms,  and 
prepared  the  House  of  God  to  withstand  an  attack  from  the  army 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  There  was  no  less  excitement  down  in 
San  Germano.  Morra  forced  the  citizens  to  work  at  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  build  up  the  crumbling  walls  of  Kocca  Janula.  The 
city  was  in  arms,  and  sounds  of  war  resounded  throughout  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Abbey.     The  Imperialists,  too  weak  to 
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act  on  the  offensive,  awaited  the  attack.  The  Clavissignati  made 
a  raid  on  Eocca  d'Arce,  but  being  ingloriously  repulsed  retired  to 
Ceprano,  from  whence  they  sallied  forth  to  devastate  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood,  and  plunder  the  wealthy  church  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul  Delia  Foresta. 

On  the  third  of  March  the  Legate  marched  straight  into  the 
patrimony  of  S.  Benedict.  He  took  Piedimonte,  belonging  to  the 
Abbey,  by  assault;  and,  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle  before 
San  Germano,  hoped  to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  engagement. 
Finding  his  bravado  ineffectual,  he  marched  away,  and  ravaged 
Pignaturo,  and  coming  upon  S.  Angelo,  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
received  so  ugly  a  reception  from  its  defenders  that  he  gladly 
passed  it  by,  and  marched  into  Termini,  which  was  particularly 
loyal  to  the  Emperor.  Here,  at  first,  he  was  very  roughly  handled 
by  the  valour  and  desperation  of  the  inhabitants.  But  numbers 
finally  prevailing,  the  Papal  force  obtained  the  mastery,  and  having 
plundered  and  sacked  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
set  the  whole  country  side  on  fire,  and  ravaged  their  way  back  into 
the  Campagna  Romana. 

On  the  seventeenth  they  appeared  once  more  in  the  patrimony 
of  S.  Benedict.  They  determined  now  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
At  Piedimonte,  they  divided  their  force;  one  detachment  had 
orders  to  keep  the  plain,  and  attack  Morra  in  front ;  the  other 
was  to  creep  up  round  the  mountain,  by  circuitous  and  solitary 
paths  towards  Monte  Cassino  ;  and,  whilst  their  comrades  were 
sharply  attacking  the  Justiciary  in  the  city,  to  threaten  the  Abbey, 
and  from  the  eminence  that  commands  the  town  to  bring  panic 
and  confusion  on  the  enemy.  When  Morra  got  to  hear  of  this, 
he  sent  a  handful  of  men  to  watch  their  movements;  and,  having 
strengthened  his  forces,  held  himself  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistance as  it  might  be  required. 

To  the  west  of  the  mighty  Abbey  runs  a  chain  of  mountains, 
increasing  in  elevation  up  to  Monte  Cairo,  which  dominates  the 
rest,  and  then  branches  out  on  one  side  towards  Campagna 
Romana,  on  the  other  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  till  it  joins 
the  Aprutini.  Now,  two  miles  from  the  Abbey  stands  the  Mo- 
nastery of  Albaneta,  and  farther  on,  a  little  to  the  west,  close  at 
hand,  on  a  mountain  crest;  stood  the  Monastery  of  S.  Matthew 
Servorura  Dei.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire 
came  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Church.  Instantly  they  closed,  and, 
on  a  sudden  those  quiet  rocks  resounded  with  shoiits  of  onset,  and 
clang  of  arms.  The  Justiciary  with  young  Ardenolf  of  Aquino 
led  a  reinforcement  up  the  mountain  side  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Morra  behaved  like  a  lion.    But  the  Papal  troops  had  the  ad  van- 
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.  tage  of  the  ground,  and  making  a  diversion  through  the  gorges  of 
the  mountain,  a  party  of  them  came  out  near  the  Albaneta,  and 
cut  off  the  Imperialists'  retreat.  Thus  surrounded,  Morra  and  his 
men  thought  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  with  the  sword. 
But  they  met  with  a  terrible  discomfiture.  Of  the  few  who  sur- 
vived, some,  like  Ardenolf  and  Morra  took  refuge  in  the  Abbey, 
whilst  the  rest  rushed  away  down  the  mountain  side  towards  San 
Germano,  followed  in  hot  pursuit  by  their  opponents. 

In  the  meantime  Pandulf  attacked  the  town.  The  citizens 
defended  themselves  stoutly,  relying  on  the  Abbey.  The  Legate, 
on  perceiving  this,  went  up  the  mountain,  and  under  threat  of 
deposition  and  extermination,  commanded  the  Abbot  to  open  the 
gates  and  deliver  up  the  Justiciary.  After  considerable  delay  the 
Justiciary  and  the  troops  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  Abbey  was 
delivered  to  the  Legate,  who,  in  the  morning,  took  triumphant 
possession  of  San  Germano;  and,  having  fortified  and  garrisoned 
the  Abbey,  hurried  off  to  other  conquests. 

At  this  period  the  Franciscan  Friars  had  circulated  a  report 
that  the  Emperor  had  been  carried  off  by  plague  in  the  Holy 
Land.  When  Sinnebald  had  heard  of  this,  he  at  once  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  Pope.  But  Frederick  had  not  died,  for 
he  suddenly  appeared  in  full  vigour  of  life  at  Brindisi,  and  being 
joined  by  Rainald,  pushed  on  into  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
miserable  people  of  that  devastated  country  were  panic-stricken 
at  his  approach,  and  fled  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  Saracens 
and  Turks,  and  the  brutality  of  soldiers  who  had  but  just  left  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Desolate  indeed  was 
the  land  of  Villa  S.  Lucia,  consumed  by  fire  and  sword,  whilst  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Matthew  Servorum  Dei  became  a  spectacle  of 
rapine,  and  pollution  of  everything  human  and  divine.  Next  the 
mighty  Abbey  was  attacked,  but  the  Legate  defended  himself  with 
such  valour  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  retire  to  San 
Germano.  Frederick  then  tried  another  plan.  He  threatened  to 
confiscate  all  the  property  of  the  Cassinese.  This  produced  the 
desired  effect.  The  Abbot  suddenly  appeared  humbly  before  him, 
and  with  many  supplications  besought  him  to  recall  his  threat. 
The  Emperor  consented  on  one  condition,  that  the  Legate  should 
leave  the  Abbey  under  a  safe  escort  to  be  provided  by  himself,  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Papal  States. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rocca  Sicca  during  the  childhood  of  S.  Thomas.  Thus  was 
t),.  mighty  Abbey  on  the  mountain  mixed  up  with  the  turmoils 
and  struggles  of  the  outer  world,  penetrating  into  silent  cells  and 
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holy  shrines.  Thus  did  the  Empire  and  the  Church  struggle  for 
the  mastery. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes,  the  self-possession  of  the 
monks,  Avho  were  men,  as  well  as  solitaries  of  the  mountain,  did 
not  forsake  them.  They  still  watched  and  prayed:  still,  in  the 
silent  night,  their  voices  rose  up,  singing  the  "  Dens  in  adjutorium 
meum  iniende."  Still  did  they  with  courage  cry  "^c?  te  levavi 
ocuJos  meos  qui  hnbitas  in  ccelis,"  as  they  lifted  their  hearts  and 
eyes  to  Him  whose  love  is  perfect  peace.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
men  who  could  abandon  a  bright  future  to  live  in  penance  on  the 
mountain,  who  could  give  up  the  society  of  tender  friends  out  of 
aflfection  for  the  Crucified,  should  be  men  of  deep,  large  heart ;  of 
free,  strong  spirit ;  of  lovely,  pure  lives — fit  to  regenerate  a  world. 

Nor  did  the  ascetic  life  interfere  with  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  The  first  disciples  of  S.  Benedict  himself  were  poets,  and 
literary  men.  Faustus  and  Sebastian  are  names  which  are  still 
familiar.  Marcus,  their  companion,  is  praised  by  Paul  the  Deacon 
as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  an  elegant  poet.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  tradition  says  that  Terence  established 
a  seat  of  learning  on  the  mountain :  anyhow,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  education  of  Europe  was  Benedictine. 
During  the  period  following  the  ravages  of  the  north,  monks,  in 
their  cells  upon  mountain  sides,  Avere  composing  homilies,  writing 
lives  of  saints,  penning  chronicles  and  legends,  framing  treatises  on 
grammar  and  theology,  making  miniatures  and  mosaics,  and  plant- 
ing the  mustard  seed  of  future  European  intellectual  groAvth. 
Autpertand  Theophanus,  Hildericand  the  heroic  S.  Bertarius,  were 
men  of  letters.  Whilst  Paul  the  Deacon,  having  abandoned  the 
highest  post  a  king  could  bestow  upon  a  subject,  retired  into  solitude 
to  pray  and  study ; — a  monk,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  linguist,  and  a 
familiar  friend  of  Charlemagne.  He  not  only  established  a  tradi- 
tion of  intellectual  activity  at  Monte  Cassino,  but  did  much 
towards  forming  a  purer  and  more  cultivated  taste ;  and  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  letters  in  France. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  histories  of  Sozomen  and  Theodoret, 
and  fine  copies  of  S.  Augustine,  and  of  several  otlier  Fathers,  were 
transcribed.  Abbot  Theobald,  a  great  patron  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, gave  a  fresh  impluse  to  the  work.  But  Desiderius  did  the 
most  for  learning.*  At  the  age  of  forty,  he  set  to  work  to  study 
letters  and  music;  and  then,  to  Avrite  books  and  compose  chants. 

*  During  the  short  rule  of  Desideriua  at  Monte  Cassino  his  monks  wrote  out  S.  Austin'8  flfty 
homilies,  his  letters,  liis  comments  <ipon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  upon  S.  Punl.  an(Uni<»> 
Genesis  :  parts  i>t'  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Ambrose,  part  of  S.  Bede,  S.  Leo's  sermons,  the  orations  of 
8.  Ijregorv  Nazianzen  ;  the  Ai^ts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Kpistles.  and  the  Apoeal.vpsc.  varicnis  his- 
tories, iiicludnij;  that  ol' S.  Gre^orv  of  Tours.  Joseidiiis  on  the  Jewish  War,  Jusliuittu's  luali- 
tutes,  and  mauy  other  ascetiu  and  other  works.    (Atlantis,  I.,  p.  36.) 
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He  erected  a  new  library,  in  which  could  be  found,  besides  other 
works  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  the  voluminous  writ- 
ings of  Justinian.  Then  the  poets,  the  chroniclers  of  history, 
and  physical  and  medical  science,  were  represented  by  famous 
men.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  such  names  as  Constantine  Afri- 
canus,  Leo  of  Ostia,  Amatus  of  Salerno,  Guaiferio,  and  Alfano,  to 
recall  many  of  equal  celebrity  to  the  mind. 

It  is  only  natural,  when  the  moral  scope  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
is  considered,  and  the  nobility  of  monastic  life,  and  the  tradition 
of  letters  which  clung  to  the  mighty  Abbey,  that  Landulf  and 
Theodora — having  seen  enough  of  strife  and  ignorance  at  Kocca 
Sicca — should  give  up  their  gentle  boy  to  the  care  of  his  uncle 
Sinnebald. 

To  educate  youth  was  one  of  the  objects  which  S.  Benedict  had 
in  view,  when  he  founded  his  order.  He  makes  provision  for  this 
in  the  Holy  Eule.  .  For  example,  the  twenty-third  chapter,  on 
correction,  manifests  his  firmness  and  his  prudence.  The  thirty- 
seventh  speaks  o^  the '' pia  consider  at  io"  Avith  which  children 
should  be  treated,  and  the  fifty-eighth  and  fifty-ninth  lay  down 
rules  for  their  reception  at  the  Abbey.  These  instructions  are  full 
of  that  wisdom  which,  without  meddling  with  detail,  sketches, 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  precision,  the  outline  of  that  system 
of  firmness  and  freedom,  which  is  characteristically  Benedictine. 

The  reception  of  a  child  in  those  days  was  almost  as  solemn  as 
a  profession  in  our  own.*  His  parents  carried  him  to  the  church ; 
and  whilst  tliey  wrapped  his  hand,  which  held  the  petition,  in  the 
sacred  linen  of  the  altar,  they  promised,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  His  saints,  stability  in  his  name.f  There  is  no  hint  that 
the  sacrifice  was  not  considered  to  have  been  irrevocably  ofi"ered, 
after  this  oblation  had  been  made  to  God. 

The  children's  training  was  in  keeping  with  the  holiness  of 
their  consecration.  They  were  confided  to  the  care  of  a  large- 
hearted,  and  God-fearing  man.  The  one  object  was,  to  fill  their 
souls  with  God,  to  teach  them  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  the 
force  of  love, — to  educate  the  intellect,  and  to  purify  the  heart. 

Nor  are  there  any  adequate  grounds  for  thinking  that  tlie  case 
of  S.  Thomas  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.     He,  naturally, 


*  Little  beiugs,  of  three  or  four  or  five  years  old,  were  brought  in  the  arms  of  those  who 
gave  tlieui  life,  t't)  accept  at  their  bidding  the  course  in  which  that  life  was  to  run.  They  were 
broui'lit  into  the  sauctuarv,  spoke  bv  the  mouth  of  their  parents,  as  at  the  font,  put  out  their 
tiny  hand  for  the  sacred  corporal  to  be  wrapped  round  it,  received  the  cowl,  and  took  their 
place  as  monks  in  the  monastic  community.  "  Benedictine  Centuries."  (Atlantis,  N.  III.,  Jan. 
1859,  p.  19.) 

t  Si  quis  forte  de  nobilibus  offert  fllium  suum  Deo  in  monasterio,  si  ipse  puer  minori  .ftate 
est,  pareutes  ejus  faciant  petitioneni  quam  supra  diximus.  Et  cura  oblatione  ipsani  pi-titionem 
in  niauu  pueri  involvaut  in  paUa  altaris,  et  sic  emu  otTerant.  De  rebus  autem  sui»  ant  in  pi;v- 
senti  petilioue  promittaut  sub  jurejurando,  quia  numquam  per  se  nuniqiKini  per  suspeciam 
personam,  uec  quolibet  modo  ei  aliquaudo  aliquid  dent,  aut  tribuant  occaaiouem  haOcudi.  iUap. 
59.]    (Vid.MabiUon.Tom.  III.  Vet.  AnaXect.    j?.  4T0-5.) 
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would  join  the  other  little  Benedictines,  who  were  being  trained 
for  the  monastic  state.  So  he  wore  the  holy  habit,  observed  the 
Holy  Eule,  and  attended  the  offices  of  the  Church,  according  as 
t\\e"pia  consideratio"  was  interpreted  by  his  superiors.*  His 
references  to  S.  Benedict,  whom  he  is  never  tired  of  citing  as  ;iu 
example,  and  many  of  his  references  also  to  the  Rule,  show  a  deep 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Benedictine  spirit,  and  testify 
to  vivid  images  impressed  in  early  youth.f  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  was  a  Benedictine  monk.  Had  he 
continued  in  the  habit  till  his  death — without  any  further  solemnify 
beycmd  the  offering  of  his  parents — he  would  have  been  reckoned 
as  much  a  Benedictine  as  S.  Gregory,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Anselm,  or 
S.  Bede.t 

*  No  doubt  the  institution  of  kniglithood  is  copied  from  the  Rule.  "  Le  jour  ofi  uu  cheva- 
lier est  decof6  de  la  eeinture,  il  se  rend  en  cer^moiiie  Si  I'Eglise,  il  entend  la  niesae.  puis,  etend- 
ant  la  main  sur  I'autel  et  sur  le  glaive  pos6  dessiis,  il  se  cousacre  publiquenient  h  I'un  coniine  ^ 
ra\itre,  et  jure  it  Dieu  uu  servage  perpetuel.  II  eontracte  une  obligation  tout  aussi  sacr6e  que 
celle  du  inoiue,  de  I'abbe,  de  I'evfeque,  quand  ils  ofl'rent  leur  cedule  votive.  Dans  certains  pays 
nienie,  il  passe  la  unit  precedeute  a  veiller  et  Jl  prier  debout,  saus  avoir  le  droit  de  s'asseoir  uu 
instant,  si  ce  n'est  eu  cas  de  malaise  siibit.     (Tissiw.   VII.,  292.) 

t  By  way  of  example  see  how  he  speaks  of  the  Rule,  Qwzst :  QiioAlibet  :  q.  1,  a;  p.  459,  Vol. 
IX.  Ed.  Parmm,l,  a,XX.,p.i~ti,  Ibid.  Qiicest :  DispiU :  VI.,  a.  IV.,  p.  132.  Quodlib :  IV.,  Art. 
XXIII..  VoL  IX. ,  p.  521. 

t  See  De  Monachatu  Benedictine  D.  Thomne  Aquiuatis  apud  Casinenses.  (Liigduni,  \124.) 
Also,  the  answer  to  it,  "  De  Fabnia  mouaehatus  Beuediotini  D.  Thomte  Aquinatis.  (Vetietiis 
1724.)  ^  ^  ' 

Tenebras  depellet  cranes  Bartholomnsus  de  Capua,  Logotheta,  Protonotarius  Regni  Sicilise, 
testis  acceptus  oinni  exceptione  major,  in  processu  cauonizationis  S.  Thom;e:  qnem  apud 
Bollandum  in  actis  Sanctorum  legere  est,  ad  diem  septimam  raartii,  cap.  9,  nnin.  76.  Ubi 
hoc  ipsum  inter  cietera  D.  Thomie  gesta,  iuterposito  etiam  Sacramento  coutestatur:  Pater 
origine  nobilis  atqne  polens  monachavit  dictum  Fratrem  Thomam.  dispotiens  eum  Abhati/e  proeflcere 
Casinemi.  Quid  hoc  autera  est  moiMclmvit.  nisi  monachum  fecit  f  Ko  plane  ritu  dedica- 
tione,  et  oblatione,  qua  et  Mauriis,  et  Placidns,  et  coeteri  de  quibus  dixi  hactenus,  sacrati 
Deo  pueri,  /(Vti  monachi.  et  monachati  leguntiir,  in  priscis  illius  nevi  nionnmentis  :  ut  in  Lib. 
Cialogoruui  D.  Gregorio  Maguo  adscriptorum  cap  7.     {De  Motmch.  Beiied.  V.  Thontce.p.  20.) 


CHAPTER   II. 

S.  THOMAS    AT   MONTE    CASSINO. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  child  with  the  temperament 
of  young  Aquino,  living  five  or  six  years  under  monastic  influence, 
without  receiving  an  indelible  mark.*  There  are  many  subtle 
influences  which  thrill  to  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  sensitive 
spirit,  which  the  less  delicately  strung  have  not  the  capacity  to 
feel.  The  Saint's  brothers,  for  instance,  might,  no  doubt,  have 
spent  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  amidst  the  most  impressive 
religious  scenes,  without  being  very  much  influenced.  But 
Thomas  was  formed  of  quite  another  clay.  The  picture  which 
his  biographers  draw  of  his  early  youth  is  singularly  Benedictine. 
Those  qualities,  which  most  persons  acquire  as  the  fruit  of  a  long 
and  painful  course  of  self-control,  sat  ujion  him  gracefully  from 
the  first.  For  example,  the  rule  enjoins  silence ; — Thomas  was  a 
singularly  silent,  meditative  boy.  It  condemns  levity  with  great 
severity  of  language : — Thomas  never  joined  in  the  thoughtless 
merriment  and  childish  amusements  of  his  companions.  It  treats 
of  fraternal  charity  and  correction  ; — Thomas  observed  this  per- 
fect theory  by  perfect  practice,  and  was  known  to  use  his  influence 
to  draw  to  their  duty  some  of  his  companions  who  had  gone 
astray.  The  rule  lays  great  stress  on  prayer; — Thomas  spent 
hours  together,  as  a  child,  in  meditation,  so  that  all  "  wondered  at 
his  power  and  his  holiness."  It  advocates  devotion ; — Thomas 
was  '^ oratmie  devotus."  It  prescribes  solitude; — Thomas  loved 
nothing  better  than  to  be  alone.  S.  Benedict  lays  special  stress 
on  observance  of  rule ; — Thomas  had  an  instinctive  dread  of 
breaking  rule. 

This  suffices  to  show  how  the  character  of  young  Aquino  was 
in  harmony  with  the  highest  theory  of  monastic  life,  and  to  what 
an  unusual  degree,  in  his  earliest  years,  he  possessed  those  habits 
of  perfection,  which  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  rule  is  constructed 
to  foster  in  less  gifted  souls.f 

*  That  at  Monte  Cassino  tliere  was  a  good  discipline  at  this  period  Is  evident  from  a  BuU 
of  Gregory  IX.,  coiifiiiniug  the  privileges  of  the  monks. 

t  Parlava  molto  poco  ;  il  die  fii  suo  costume  intiitta  la  sua  vita;  ne  mat  firrono  in  esso  ve- 
dute  le-igierezze  da  giovane.  Hebbe  per  costume  sin  dalla  suo  faiieiuUezza  di  ritirarsi  ogni  gi- 
oruo  ft,  fare  orazione,  e  vi  stava  due  hore  contiuue,  e  ciascuuo  si  stupiva  dell'  ingeguo  e  della 
santitk  sua.    ( Vita,  p.  9. ) 

(12) 
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His  companions  tacitly  acknowledge  his  superiority;  and  his 
ibrce  of  cluiracter  appears  to  have  made  itself  felt  from  the  very 
first.  The  combination  of  character  and  genius,  in  large  propor- 
tions, tends  to  render  a  man  supreme.  But  character  is  more 
powerful  than  ability.  Many  a  man  Avho  had  been  dull  at  books 
as  a  boy,  has  shot  out  a  later  growth  of  talent.  But  is  there  a 
single  instance  of  a  man,  who  as  a  boy  had  not  sufficient  character 
to  control  his  companions  at  school,  acquiring  such  a  power 
after  he  had  become  a  man  ? 

The  personal  appearance  of  young  Aquino  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  a  governing  spirit;  not  the  command  of  brute  force,  but 
the  command  of  intellect.  He  possessed  that  rare  class  of  spiritual 
beauty  which  tells  of  gentleness,  purity,  and  power.  His  massive 
head  betokened*  strength.  His  broad  tranquil  brow,  his  placid 
meditative  eyes,  produced  the  impression,  not  so  much  of  quickness 
and  vivacity,  as  of  breadth  and  of  command.  He  seemed  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  spiritual  light, — as  the  sunbeam  striking  upon  a  landscape 
naturally  beautiful  invests  it  with  a  kind  of  transfiguration. 
Though  he  seldom  spoke, — when  he  did  speak,  he  set  hearts  beat- 
ing faster  ;  and  often,  whilst  thus  conversing  with  his  companions, 
the  monks  would  approach  the  little  gathering  by  stealth,  to  listen 
to  the  precocious  wisdom  of  this  extraordinary  child. 

Contrasts  often  suggest  themselves,  especially  when  associated 
with  a  likeness.  No  two  men  ever  had  more  intellectual  traits  in 
common  than  S.  Thomas  and  the  Stagyrite ;  and  yet  no  two  men 
were  ever  more  unlike  each  other  in  appearance.*  Aristotle  had 
slender  legs,  and  little  eyes ;  a  feeble  voice,  and  a  hesitating  utter- 
ance. He  was  a  dandy,  wore  smart  clothes,  and  several  rings; 
while  in  morals,  some  say,  he  combined  ingratitude  and  impiety, 
with  the  vices  of  the  parasite  and  the  glutton. 

But,  though  S.  Thomas  had  great  influence  over  his  companions 
at  the  Abbey,  there  was  one  thought  that  seemed  to  oppress  his 
mind  by  reason  of  its  mysterious  greatness.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  the  thrilling  touch  of  the  finger  of  another  world,  which  acts 
with  galvanic  power  on  the  systems  of  the  saints, — so  highly 
wrought,  so  exquisitely  strung.  The  boy  was  continually  asking 
his  masters,  quid  essei  Deus  ? — what  God  Avas.  This  one  question 
gives  the  key  to  his  character,  and  to  the  whole  history  of  his  life. 
Puer  ccepit  solicite  qucerere  a  Magistro  quid  esset  Deus  ?  But  this 
will  appear  later  in  the  volume. 

Nor  was  mental  culture  neglected  in  the  midst  of  these  spiritual 
influences.     Thomas  was  taught  the  first  elements  of  knowledge 

*  Saint  Tliomas  rappelait  Aristote  par  I'nniversalit^  de  son  saroir,  par  la  gravite  pesaute 
mais  solide  de  sou  earacteie,  par  son  talent  d'aualyse  et  de  classiticatiou,  pai-rextieiue  bubriet^ 
de  sou  laugage.     ( Ozanavi :  Dante,  p.  III. ,  c.  XII. ,  p.  297. ) 
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by  the  monks.  The  fragmentary  Latin  Grammar  of  the  period, 
Donatus,  Priscian,  or  Didymus  wonld,  by  frequent  repetitions,  be 
fixed  upon  the  memory.  Then  the  Psalter,  and  passages  from  tlie 
poets,  were  learnt  by  heart. '  ^sop's  Fables,  Theodulus,  and  the 
Sentences  of  Cato,  led  into  the  gallery  of  the  ancient  Classics. 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  Persius  were  favourite  authors ;  while  Seneca 
was  treated  with  special  reverence,  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
moralists  of  ancient  times.  Then  Lucau,  Statius,  and  Virgil,  who 
were  looked  upon  as  seers  in  the  midst  of  heathendom,  on  account 
of  certain  curiously  prophetic  passages  in  their  writings,  prepared 
the  student  for  his  course  of  rhetoric.  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the 
Stagyrite  opened  the  door  to  the  science  of  Cod,  and  of  the  saints. 
That  S.  Thomas  passed  through  a  course  resembling  this,  to  say 
the  least,  is  eminently  probable.  The  Dominican,  Fra.  Tolomeo 
da  Lucca,  who  was  his  confessor,  declares  that,  besides  grammar — 
which  in  those  days  included  poetry — he  studied  his  logic  and  his 
philosophy  at  the  mighty  Abbey. 

These  were  tranquil  days  for  the  Young  Aquino,  days  of  growth 
— just  as  nature  rests  in  the  first  warm  days  of  early  spring,  before 
it  bursts  into  leaf  and  flower.  To  breathe  at  peace  under  the 
light  of  truth,  far  from  the  contention  of  tongues,  and  then  to 
meditate  and  resolve  in  the  presence  of  one  Eternal  Witness, — 
this  has  been  the  education  of  many  a.  man  of  iron  will,  of  soaring 
spirit,  and  of  blameless  life.  It  was  thus  that  S.  Gregory  learnt 
how  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  Universal  Church.  It  was  in  a 
little  cell  that  S.  Augustine  was  taught  how  to  subjugate  a  pagan 
island  to  the  Cross.  S.  Boniface,  whilst  he  appeared  to  waste  away 
his  life  in  solitude,  was  converting  the  German  race.  Lindisfarne, 
Eipon,  Canterbury,  Wearmouth,  Jarrow,  Fulda,  Ferrieres,  Corby, 
Richenau,  S.  Gall,  Croyland,  Bee,  and  hundreds  more,  were  springs 
of  peace,  where,  instead  of  the  imagination  being  disturbed  by  the 
sophisms  of  intellectual  charlatans,  the  spirit  could  drink  silently 
of  the  deep  fountains  of  its  Saviour.  From  the  centre  of  stability, 
where  rest  alone  is  found,  springs  the  activity  of  the  thoughtful 
mind.  The  mind  that  was  taught  to  have  no  stay  but  God,  par- 
took of  God's  repose ;  and  exulted  in  that  freedom  which  expands 
above  the  senses.  Tlius  the  monks  thought  much,  but  talked 
little;  thus  the  monastic  system  encouraged  meditation,  rather 
than  intellectual  tournaments ;  reserve,  rather  than  display ;  deep 
humility,  rather  than  dialectical  skill.  The  Benedictines  did  not 
aim  so  much  at  unrestrained  companionship  of  free  discussion,  as 
at  self-control ;  not  so  much  at  secular-minded  fantasy,  as  at  much 
prayer  and  sharp  penance,  till  self  was  conquered,  and  the  grace 
of  God  reigned,  and  giants  walked  the  earth.     Self-mastery,  spring- 
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overflowing,  when  Frederick  nominated  one  of  his  many  bastards, 
Enzio,  to  be  King  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  whicli  was  in  reality 
a  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Holy  See. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  the  Holy  Father,  in  full  consistory,  excom- 
municated Frederick,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  branded  with  interdict  every  place  on  which  he  put  his  foot. 

True  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  Stephen  was  shrewd 
enough  to  know,  says  Tosti,  that  excommunication  would  act 
upon  the  Emperor  as  medicine  does  upon  a  dying  man — simply 
assisting  corruption  to  do  its  work  more  speedily.  And  as  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Gregory  was  on  the  losing  side,  he  at  once  set 
about  conciliating  the  good  wishes  of  the  Emperor.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  travel  from  Monte  Cassino  into  Lombardy,  to  take  an 
oath  of  fealty.  Frederick  received  him  very  graciously.  But  at 
the  very  time  that  the  Emperor  was  conferring  privileges  on  the 
Abbot,  a  band  of  soldiers,  by  that  same  Emperor's  command, 
forced  their  way  into  Monte  Cassino,  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
monks,  drove  some  of  them  into  the  mountains;  and  murdering 
the  rest,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  took  possession  of  the  Abbey. 
They  began  at  once  to  till  it  with  provisions,  and  having  laid 
heavy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  below,  forced 
them  to  drag  wood  and  stone  up  the  mountain  side,  and  to  help 
in  fortifying  the  Abbey  against  attack. 

Eight  of  the  monks,  not  without  some  trembling,  and  amidst 
the  desecration  of  all  they  held  most  sacred,  clung  to  the  monastery. 
Historians  relate  how  that  mighty  Abbey,  to  which  pilgrims  re- 
sorted from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  which  had  been  the 
shrine  of  piety  and  letters,  was  turned  into  a  nest  of  thieves.  Its 
vast  treasures,  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  princely  gifts  of 
massy  gold  and  silver,  gems,  and  splendid  cups,  the  legacies  of 
Emperors,  Kings,  and  Knights,  became  the  booty  of  the  soldiery. 
The  sanctuary  was  darkened  on  the  mountain.  Of  the  eight 
monks,  some  betook  themselves  to  other  Abbeys,  some  went  to 
Naples,  whilst  others,  like  S.  Thomas,  took  refuge  with  their 
families. 

Such  was  the  stormy  termination  of  S.  Thomas's  career  under 
the  influence  of  Monte  Cassino.  Seven  years  of  such  an  influence 
could  not  have  been  without  effect.  S.  Thomas  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  perfection  of  the  old 
system  of  repose  with  the  new  system  of  activity.  Whilst  S. 
Thomas  of  Aquino  was  a  perfect  Dominican,  he  never,  for  one 
moment,  ceased  to  be  a  thorough  Benedictine. 


CHAPTER,    III. 

S.    THOMAS    AT    NAPLES. 


LoEETO,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Aquinos,  was  situated  in  the 
Abruzzi,  not  far  from  Aquino,  and  between  Civita  di  Chieti  and 
Civita  Delia  Penna.  Here  his  parents  were  residing  when  S. 
Thomas  left  the  Abbey.  Some  say  that  he  was  removed,  and  sent 
by  his  parents  to  the  University  of  Naples,  at  the  advice  of  his 
uncle,  Abbot  Sinnebald.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  first, 
because  superiors  always  prefer  to  retain  their  choicest  subject, 
and,  then,  because  Abbot  Sinnebald  had  been  some  time  dead  and 
buried  when  the  Imperial  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  Monastery. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  his  parents,  who  sent  him  to  the  Abbey  with 
the  settled  purpose  of  his  becoming  some  day  Abbot,  would 
willingly  remove  him  from  it,  and  cast  him,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
into  one  of  the  most  dissolute  towns  in  Italy.  The  real  cause  of 
his  departure  has  already  been  described ;  and,  naturally  enough, 
the  boy  resided  with  his  parents  till  they  could  place  him  at 
another  school. 

The  change  must  have  been  a  violent  one  for  the  young  Aquino. 
The  noise  and  excitement  of  a  great  feudal  castle  must  have  offered 
a  great  contrast  to  the  uneventful  monotony  of  the  cloister. 
Horses,  and  falcons,  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  the  free  carous- 
ing, the  singing  of  troubadours  and  minstrels,*  the  shouts  of 
mirth  which  accompanied  the  amusements  of  knights  and  esquires, 
must  have  been  the  occasion  of  many  temptations  to  a  boy  of 
twelve.f  But  Thomas,  though  but  a  boy,  had  a  mind  which  was 
occupied  with  higher  things  than  the  mere  transitory  pastimes  of 
his  father's  castle.     It  must  be  remembered   that  he  had  often 

*  See,  for  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  Troubadours,  "  Les  Troubadours  et  leur  in- 
fluence sur  La  Litt6rature  du  Midi  de  L'Europe."     Par  Eugene  Baret.    Duller :  Paris: 

t  The  ('hureli  has  always  expressed  herself  against  tournaments.  See  the  second  (Ecumen- 
ical C'ouiuil  of  I^atcraii,  1139.  They  were  prohibited  by  St.  Louis;  and  Pope  Nicholas  IIL  re- 
proaches Pliilip  the  Hold,  1279,  for  authorizing  them.  So  S.  Thomas,  most  probably,  was  saved 
those  dau^irous  cxciling  scenes;  though  this  is  not  certain,  because  neitlier  the  civil  nor  re- 
ligious power  was  able  altogether  to  restrain  the  thirst  amongst  the  people  for  such  di.splays. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  the  (^liiircli  seem  to  have  condenini'il  tliitii  absolutely.  Huiiilurt  (1<-  Honianis, 
after  showing  in  a  sriinun  tlie  evil  side  of  such  anniseiiients,  turns  to  the  gudil  siiie,  and  says: 
"  Les  chevaliers  doivent  seulemeut  prendre  part  aux  hittes  niddcrees.  dans  riutiiUiou  vinique 
de  s'exerirr  fi  la  ^'iiiM'ie.  .Mais,  ce  qui  est  plus  merit  oire  encore,  c'est  ile  s'i'ueourager  luutiielle. 
meut.  roiiimi' Us  III  iiiit  riiabitude.  k  fairv  \>oui:  Du-n  ee  qu'ils  out  I'ait  lont;tenips  pcnir  les  vanites 
dn  niondc.  in  utilisant  1»  ur  valeur  coatre  les  iutideles  oil  dans  d'autres  exploits  plus  diguea 
d'eu.\.     max.  Bib.  Patr.,XXV.  559.) 

(18) 
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poured  out  his  heart  by  the  tomb  of  blessed  Benedict,  and  had 
joined  the  solemn  throng  of  godly  men  in  holy  prayer.  Under 
such  influences,  a  new  standard  had  been  set  up,  and  life  had  been 
tuned  to  another  harmony. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  at  this  period,  which  shows  how 
full  his  young  heart  was  of  charity.  During  his  sojourn  at  Loreto 
a  terrible  famine  decimated  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  people,  at  length,  could  only  look  for  succour 
from  the  bounty  of  the  rich.  Crowds  of  starving  peasants  besieged 
the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Loreto.  The  hardest  heart  would  move, 
to  witness  the  strong  man  perishing  for  want  of  bread,  and  mother 
and  child  sinking  gradually  into  a  common  grave.  The  Aquinos 
were  charitable  to  the  poor;  and  Thomas  acted  as  his  father's 
almoner.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  sometimes  he  stole  secretly 
into  the  kitchen,  filled  his  cloak  with  whatever  came  to  hand,  and 
hurried  triumphantly  to  the  castle  gate,  to  divide  his  spoils 
amongst  the  famishing  people,  who  looked  upon  the  boy  as  an 
angel  sent  to  them  from  heaven.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  he 
was  carrying  his  cloak  full  of  provisions,  he  suddenly  perceived 
his  father  standing  opposite  him.  With  a  voice  full  of  displeasure 
Landulf  asked  the  child  what  he  was  carrying.  Disconcerted  by 
the  severity  of  his  father's  manner,  he  let  fall  his  burden ;  but,  in 
the  place  oC  bread  and  kitchen-stuft',  a  shower  of  roses  covered  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet.  Quite  overcome  by  this  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  will,  the  old  man  burst  into  tears,  and  embrac- 
ing the  child  with  transport,  declared  that,  as  long  as  he  had  an 
obolus  in  his  pocket,  or  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  kitchen,  his  boy 
should  not  be  prevented  following  the  dictates  of  that  charity 
which  had  guided  him  throughout. 

To  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  smile  incredulously  at  this 
legend,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  Catholic 
mind  to  believe  that  great  holiness  will  be  accompanied  by  great 
favours.  Yet,  it  is  not  the  Catholic  tendency  to  believe  without 
reasonable  grounds.  In  the  case  of  S.  Thomas — knowing  that  he 
led  a  life  of  singular  purity  and  love,  we  feel  no  temptation  to 
smile  Avith  incredulity  at  the  miracle  of  the  roses; — our  tendency 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.*     It  is  a  very  beautiful  legend,  and 

*  This  recalls  Wadding's  beautiful  account  of  S.  Francis  kissing  and  blessiui;  the  thorn 
hushes  at  Siibiaco.  and  tiiniiiis  them  into  rose  trees — the  thorn  bushes  into  ivlxich  S.  Benedict 
had  thrown  Iiimself  in  his  great  temptation.  See  Annal.  Ord.  S.  Francisci  ad  ann.  1215.  Thus 
the  poet  slugs : — 

Virgincum  sepit  Horem  Benedictus  acutis 

Veprihus  et  projirii  rore  cruoris  alit. 

Hinc  dunieta  novas  taiito  fteeundo  liqiiore, 
•     Fraiicisciiiue  maiiu  culta  tulere  rosas. 

Falsa  qui(liiu  rosco  oceinere  e  germine  vates. 

Sed  latuit  talsi>  caniiiiii-  vera  fides. 

Scire  cupis  rosci  tios  e.veat  \iiide  pudoris  ? 

Sola  rosas  potuit  gigncre  puncta  Venus. 
Vide  Hceften — Commenlariua  in  cap.  :    tieeund:  Vike,  S.  Benedicti,  p.l9.    Antwerp,  16ii, 
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there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  founded  on  fact ;  anyhow,  it 
leaves  upon  the  mind  a  pleasing  and  edifying  impression.  Scoff- 
ing and  contempt,  and  even  highly  educated  and  courteous 
incredulity,  is  less  reasonable  than  the  Catholic  tendency,  and 
certainly  has  a  lowering  moral  effect,  and  a  vulgarizing  influence 
upon  the  mind. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  there  could  be  no  virtue  in 
taking  food,  even  for  the  poor,  without  permission.  But  the 
answer  to  this^is  simple.  What  is  a  sin  in  one  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  sin  in  another  man.  S.  Thomas  was,  I  take  for  granted, 
divinely  guided  to  carry  out  the  action  of  a  higher  law.  Did  God 
command,  it  would  have  been  a  sin  in  Thomas  to  have  neglected 
carrying  the  food  from  the  kitchen  to  the  poor.  Both  father  and 
son  are  subject  to  the  higlier  law :  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  though  He  may,  for  a  time,  appoint  Count 
Landulf  of  Aquino  as  His  steward. 

The  story  of  the  roses  is  the  only  event  recorded  of  S.  Thomas 
during  his  sojourn  at  Loreto.  He  did  not  remain  there  long. 
Theodora  still  clung  with  ardour  to  her  first  idea  of  seeing  the 
boy  one  day  Lord  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino.  His  brothers,  fierce 
young  Grhibelines,  were  winning  their  spurs  amidst  the  bloodshed 
that  tracked  the  path  of  Frderick  II.  His  father,  and  the  Count 
D'Acerra,  his  uncle,  were  both  men  of  strong  GliibeliiK^endencies. 
If  Thomas  could  only  be  enthroned  Abbot  of  the  vast  possessions 
of  the  Abbey,  if  Rocca  Sicca  were  strongly  fortified, — with  Aquino 
in  possession  of  the  family,  and  Belcastro  held  by  Count  D'Acerra, 
— the  Aquinos  would  be  formidable  even  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

But  how  could  this  idea  be  realised  now  ?  For  the  boy  to  return 
to  the  Abbey  was  impossible.  To  secularize  him  would  not  do. 
There  was  only  one  combination  which  could  meet  the  case, — to 
send  him  to  study  at  Naples,  under  the  shadow  of  S.  Benedict ;  for, 
to  send  him  to  live  amongst  young  men,  notorious  for  their  lasci- 
vious lives,  at  the  University,  would  have  been  equivalent,  not 
simply  to  destroying  his  vocation,  but  to  throwing  away  his  soul. 

For  the  dangers  at  the  University  of  Naples  at  that  period 
were  greater,  most  probably,  than  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  at  present.  The  ferment  in  the  mind  of  society,  the  immo- 
rality of  the  place,  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the  schools, 
where  each  student  shifted  for  himself  as  best  he  could,  rendered 
such  a  position,  for  any  young  man,  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The 
city  itself,  edging  the  double  crescent  of  blue  water,  with  perfect 
sky,  sea,  and  air;  then  the  luxuriant  Campagna  to  the  east,  with 
its  villas  buried  amongst  branching  pines  and  groves  of  orange 
blossom ;  then  the  stretch  of  the  azui'e  Mediterranean,  dotted  with 
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gay  barges  of  pleasance  and  dark  galleys  of  war,  tended  to  relax 
the  virility  of  a  religion  which  teaches  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
the  road  of  prayer,  niortilication,  and  self-restraint.  All  writers 
of  this  period  unite  in  describing  Naples,  with  its  houses  running 
up  seven  stories  high,  with  its  tortuous  narrow  streets  and  teeming 
population,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  wicked  city  in  the 
world. 

Then  there  was  the  dangerous  influence  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
which  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  altogether. 

Naples  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  after  it 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Normans.  Henry,  son  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  married  Constance,  daughter  of  King  William  the 
Second.  Frederick  II.  Avas  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Innocent, 
Honorius,  and  Gregory,  in  turns,  were  his  instructors.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  genius  of  Innocent,  to  whom  the  young  man 
behaved  with  marked  ingratitude,  instead  of  becoming  the  greatest 
Emperor  of  the  middle  ages,  he  would  probably  have  died  in 
exile,  or  have  fallen  a  speedy  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  enemies. 
But  his  genius  and  address,  his  subtlety  and  learning,  encouraged 
at  tlie  Court  of  Innocent  III.,  together  with  the  protection  of  so 
powerful  a  Pontiff,  gave  him  an  opening  for  the  display  of  his 
unusual  ability.  Frederick  was  emphatically  a  representative  man. 
He  represented  the  brute  force,  intellectual  license,  and  moral  de- 
pravity of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  versatility,  learning,  and 
political  finesse;  his  love  of  pleasure,  of  novelty,  of  free  specula- 
tion ;  his  courage,  his  perfidy,  his  chivalry,  his  cruelty,  his  arro- 
gance, his  superstition — all  combined  in  one  man — were  specimens 
of  the  various  vices  and  excellencies  of  the  subjects  over  whom 
he  ruled.  He  was  a  thorough  Italian.  He  appears  to  stand 
superior  to  the  movements  of  his  day,  and  while  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  them,  he  bends  them  to  his  pleasure.  His  ambition, 
not  content  with  four  crowns,  carried  him  through  forty  years 
of  continual  and  aggressive  war.  His  influence  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  extinction  of  many  great  feudal  houses  in 
Italy,  Tuscany,  and  Romagna;  but  at  last  he  fell — as  Henry  did 
opposing  Gregory,  as  Barbarossa  did  opposing  Alexander — when 
proudly  endeavouring  to  break  the  power  of  the  Holy  See. 

His  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  letters,  for  music  and  art,  was 
quite  as  remarkable  as  his  ambition,  and  his  taste  for  war.  He 
spoke  Latin,  Italian,  German,  French,  Greek,  and  Arabic,  when, 
in  all  probability,  not  one  in  four  hundred  of  his  knights  knew 
how  to  sign  his  name.  He  occupied  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in 
his  choice  library,  pouring  over  rolls  of  Greek  and  Arabic  manu- 
scripts, which  he  had  carefully  collected  in  the  East.     Through 
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his  brilliant  Chancellor  Delle  Vigne,  he  announced  that  transla- 
tions were  to  be  made  of  many  scarce  and  important  works.  He 
gave  a  code  of  enlightened  laws  to  Sicily,  and  published  for  the 
first  time,  the  code  for  Germany,  in  the  national  tongue.  He 
opened  the  University  of  Naples,  as  will  appear  later  on ; — and 
shrewdly  perceiving  how  the  study  of  jurisprudence  was  damaging 
his  influence  at  Bologna,  he  took  the  direction  of  political  educa- 
tion into  his  own  hands;  and,  closing  the  University,  constrained 
its  ten  thousand  students  to  leave  the  town.  So  great  a  sympathy 
did  he  entertain  for  struggling  genius,  that  he  supported  two 
hundred  students  at  the  University  out  of  his  own  private  purse, 
that  they  might  thus  acquire  a  tincture  of  philosophy. 

But  Frederick  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  man.  Learning  did 
not  lead  him  to  the  practices  of  Christianity.  If  he  ever  did 
seriously  hold  its  teaching,  his  life  amongst  the  infidels  of  the 
East,  appears  to  have  upset  his  faith,  and  to  have  delivered  him 
over  to  the  influences  of  political  materialism.  He  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  possessed  the  right  to  determine  definitively  every 
question,  human  and  divine.  Some  say  that,  no  longer  believing 
in  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
licenses  of  sensuality.  A  legislator,  a  tyrant ;  generous,  dissolute, 
courteous;  a  barbarian  king  under  his  tents  in  Lombardy  in 
the  North ; — when  in  the  South  he  slept  away  his  time,  with  all 
the  voluptuous  softness  of  a  Sultan,  in  his  harems  of  Puglia  and 
Sicily.  He  founded  colonies  of  Saracens  at  Nocera.  His  castle, 
Foggia,  was  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  was  furnished  according 
to  Moorish  taste,  and  was  surrounded  by  Mahommedan  mosques, 
schools,  and  bazaars.  At  his  splendid  court  were  collected  together 
from  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  East,  the  highest  that  could  be 
found  at  that  day,  of  courage,  eloquence,  and  learning,  the  flower 
of  chivalry,  the  depth  of  science,  kings  and  warriors,  troubadours 
and  minstrels,  wits  and  beauties — all  that  was  gayest  and  brightest, 
all  that  was  gorgeous  and  magnificent.  Here  were  nurtured  the 
grandchildren  of  Averroes,  the  most  celebrated  of  Arabian  philos- 
ophers. Here  were  to  be  seen  swarthy  Saracens,  with  their  strange 
costume,  standing  guard ;  graceful  Mamelukes,  attentive  in  their 
silent  service  to  every  want ;  astrologers  from  Bagdad,  with  their 
loose  garments  and  flowing  beards ;  and  Jews,  learned  and  sedate, 
the  interpreters  of  the  wisdom  that  lay  concealed  in  precious 
manuscripts  brought  over  from  Arabia.  Here,  shocking  indeed 
in  a  Christian  country,  but  manifesting  all  the  more  the  morality 
of  those  days,  was  Frederick's  harem  filled  with  prostitutes,  living 
in  the  courtly  magnificence  of  Eastern  luxurious  repose,  waited 
upon  by  meek  and  gentle  eunuchs,  and  ministering  to  the  sensu- 
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ality  of  a  man  who  orice  longed  for  the  hand  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
of  Unngary,  and  offered  his  heart  to  Saint  Agnes  of  Bohemia. 

Frederick  was  never  more  at  ease,  than  when  in  the  company 
of  the  subtle,  polished  natives  of  the  East.  When  in  Palestine, 
he  lived  among  the  Mnssnlmans,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Sultan  a  learned  solution  of  difficult  problems  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  The  Sultan  sent  him,  in  return,  an  artful  and  curious 
instrument  for  indicating  the  movement  of  the  stars.  Whatever 
seemed  capable  of  offering  enjoyment  to  his  mind  in  science,  or 
to  his  body  in  sensuality,  that  Frederick  II.  made  no  scruple  of 
acquiring,  and  of  using  with  all  the  elegance,  and  prodigality  of 
a  sinful  man  of  genius.* 

He  naturally  surrounded  himself  with  minds  in  harmony  with 
his  own.  Michael  Scott,f  and  Fietro  Delle  Vigne,  who  is  fitly 
placed  in  hell  by  Dante  to  exclaim : 

"  I '  son  colui  che  tenui  ambo  le  chiavi 
Del  cor  di  Fedeiigo," 

were  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents,  and  the  pagan 
tendencies  of  their  minds.  Cardinal  Ubaldini,  the  Emperor's 
familiar  friend,  professed  open  materialism,  and  was  accustomed 
to  declare  that,  if  he  did  happen  to  possess  a  soul,  he  would 
willingly  lose  it  for  the  Ghibelines.  His  words  carry  all  the  more 
weight,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  large  section  of 
literati,  who  preferred  the  teachings  of  Epicurus  or  Pythagoras  to 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dante  points  to  two  Florentines, 
Farina  and  Cavalcanti,  as  types  of  thousands.  The  Ghibelines 
were  noted  materialists,  and  scoffers  at  Christianity;  and  in 
Florence  the  infidels  formed  a  wild  unruly  sect.  A  poem,  called 
the  Descent  of  Paul  into  Hell,  alludes  to  a  secret  society,  which 
was  formed  with  the  express  purpose  of  expunging  Christianity, 
and  introducing  the  exploded  obscenities  of  Paganism  in  its  place. 
Then  the  overweening  admiration  of  classical  antiquity,  political 
schemes  for  reconstructing  pagan  Kome,  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  newly-discovered  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  the  slavish  imita- 
tion of  pagan  poets,  and  the  biting  satires  of  buffoons  and  trouba- 
dours, such  as  Kuteboeuf,  Jehan,  and  Keiuird,  helped  to  spread 

*  He  was  buried  at  Moute  Reale,  near  Palermo,  and  his  natural  son,  Manfred,  thus  writes 
apon  his  tonib : — 

"  Si  probitas,  aeusus.  virtutis  gratia,  intellectus, 

Nobilitas  oris  possent  rpsistere  morti 

Non  I'ort-t  extiuctus  Fredericus  qui  manet  intus  J  " 

t  "  Quell  altro  die  ne,'  fianclii  e  cosf  poco, 
Micbele  Sootto  fii :  cbe  veranicutc 
Delle  magiclie  frode  seppe  il  giuoco." 

{Infer  c,  XX.,  v.  115.) 
For  full  information  on  Frederick  II.,  see  Huillanl-Brebnlles.  Vir  et  correspondance  de  Pierre 
4eK  Vignes :  Kington's  llUtory  of  Frederick  IT..  T.  I.,  p.  47ti.     Raiiiiier'.s  <le.<irh.  der  Ho/ienstau/en,  T. 
III.,  p.  431.    Octave  D'Assaily's  Albert  Le  Qrand.    Liv.  III.    L' Empire  et  la  Papauti,  p.  J3B,  cfcc. 
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amongst  nobles,  scholars,  and  general  society  an  infidelity  and 
licentiousness,  which  was  a  foretaste  of  the  more  elegant  and 
polished  wickedness  of  the  renaissance. 

Naples,  being  a  Greek  city,  possessed  from  the  first  a  school  of 
liberal  letters.  The  capacious  mind  of  Frederick  fixed  upon  a 
plan,  for  turning  the  obscure  private  schools  of  the  beautiful  city 
into  one  gi*aud  academy  for  the  two  kingdoms, — for  establishing, 
in  one  word,  an  University.  His  reasons  for  so  doing,  drawn  out 
by  his  brilliant  and  unhappy  secretai7  Delle  Vigne,  are  worthy  of 
his  reputation  for  shrewdness  and  enlightenment.  He  declared 
that,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  Naples  had  been  the 
mother  and  home  of  letters ;  he  alluded  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air ; 
and  said  that  the  city,  lying  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  a  stretch 
of  land  teeming  with  the  richest  produce  of  nature  on  the  other, 
would  offer  the  student  the  riches  of  both  earth  and  water  for  his 
support. 

Then  he  did  not  shrink  from  making  use  of  his  despotic  power 
for  facilitating  his  designs.  He  compelled  the  students  of  Puglia 
and  Sicily  to  come  to  Naples,  whether  they  would  or  no.  For,  no 
one  was  permitted  to  study  medicine  or  surgery  except  at  Naples, 
or  Salerno.  No  degree  could  be  conferred  in  any  other  seat  of 
learning.  No  professor  dared  lecture  in  any  other  chair.  The 
Moderators  of  the  Provinces  were  under  strict  command  to  see 
that  no  student  presumed  to  study  anywhere  in  or  out  of  the 
kingdom,  except  at  the  privileged  University.  The  Captains  of 
Sicily  were  strictly  enjoined  to  send  all  young  Sicilians  to  Naples. 
And,  in  1226,  the  swarm  of  students  which  filled  the  city  of 
Bologna,  had  orders  to  make  choice  between  Naples  and  Salerno. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  Emperor  gave  every  encouragement  to 
students  to  fall  in  with  the  Imperial  commands.  The  Naples 
University  was  provided  with  first-class  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
theologians.  The  Emperor  remunerated  with  royal  munificence 
the  professors  of  every  faculty;  and,  just  as  Ptolemy  called  to  his 
aid  Apion  of  Oasis,  Aristarchus  of  Samothrace,  and  Dionysius  of 
Thrace,  so  Frederick  procured  the  services  of  celebrated  foreign 
doctors,  at  enormous  cost,  to  give  as  much  eclat  as  possible  to  the 
lectures  in  the  schools — such  men,  for  instance,  as  Pietro  d'  Ibernia 
and  Eoberto  di  Varano,  Avhom  the  Emperor  calls  "  civilis  scientice 
Professores,  magnos  scientice,  notce  virtutis,  et  fidelis  experientim." 
Pignatello,  a  name  conveying  little  meaning  to  the  general  reader, 
the  greatest  canonist  of  that  day,  left  Brindisi  for  Naples,  and 
astonished  matured  and  learned  men  by  his  masterly  lectures  on 
canon  law.  Theology  was  represented  by  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  till  the  profound  Erasmus  was  forced  from  the  repose 
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of  Monte  Cassino  into  the  wliirl  of  the  gay  city,  to  pour  forth  his 
accumulated  learning  in  the  University  chair  of  Theology.  Then 
the  students  had  numy  personal  privileges.  They  could  select  for 
themselves  the  best  houses,  and  could  borrow  money.  And  they 
were  provided,  like  the  citizens  themselves,  with  the  necessaries, 
if  not  the  luxuries  of  life.  Then  they  were  treated  with  excep- 
tional  respect,  they  Avere  responsible  only  to  the  University,  and 
were  independent  of  all  tribunals  except  their  own. 

The  prosperity  of  the  University  had  its  effect  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  As  the  Emperor  often  resided  here  with  his 
court,  Naples  became  the  fountain  of  fashion,  as  well  as  the  seat 
of  wisdom.  The  establishment  here  of  the  Gran  Corte — the 
highest  tribunal  of  judicature  in  the  two  kingdoms — added  to  the 
general  eclat.  Here  it  was  that  Pietro  Delle  Vigne,  the  brilliant 
orator,  and  Thaddeus  of  Sessa,  who  gained  unenviable  notoriety 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  and  Roffred  Beneveatum,  celebrated  for 
his  Treatise  on  Legal  Discipline,  by  their  exceptional  abilities, 
acquired  a  lasting  fame. 

By  the  time  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Naples,  the  University — 
which  was  hardly  old  enough  to  have  a  history — had  undergone 
a  revolution.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  industry  of  the 
Franciscan  friars.  The  Minorite  professors — as  has  been  said 
before — when  Frederick  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land,  industri- 
ously circulated  a  report  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  a  plague. 
This  report  gave  occasion  to  the  rising  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  return  of 
Frederick  these  Franciscan  professors,  together  Avith  the  Dominicans 
and  Cassinese,  were  turned  out  of  their  chairs,  and  driven  from 
the  kingdom.  Naturall}^,  other  professors  had  to  be  found  to 
supply  their  place;  and  this  new  staff  Avas  in  activity  Avhen  S. 
Thomas  first  became  connected  Avith  the  LTniversity.  Three  of 
them  are  knoAvn  to  have  had  relations  Avith  the  Saint.  These 
Avere  Pietro  ^lartini.  Professor  of  Humanities  and  Ehetoric ;  Pietro 
D'Ibernia,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  lectured  in 
Philosophy;  and  the  profound  Erasmus,  the  Benedictine,  under 
AA'hom,  if  Ave  may  folloAV  Tosti,  S.  Thomas  commenced  the  study 
of  Theology. 

It  is  more  probable  that  S.  Thomas  liA^ed  Avith  the  Benedictine 
monks,  than  that  he  liA'ed  in  lodgings,  Avhen  he  first  Avent  tt. 
Naples.  It  seems  more  probable  that  his  parents  should  station 
him  in  a  religious  house,  than  that  they  should  leave  him,  like 
another  Daniel  in  Babylon,  or  another  Tobias  in  Nineveh.  It  is 
a  little  curious  that  neither  the  ingenious  Touron,  nor  the  modern 
Bareille,  throAV  out  a  hint  at  such  a  probal^ility.     Touron   speaks 
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strongly  of  the  corruption  of  Naples,  he  touches  beautifully  on 
the  piety  of  Theodora,  and  thinks  well  of  Landulf,  and  of  Abbot 
Sinnebald.  And  he  must  have  been  aware  that  S.  Thomas  was 
bound  up,  not  only  by  relationship,  and  old  tradition,  but  by  the 
ambition  of  his  mother  with  the  Cassinese.  And,  finally,  he 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  there  were  two  Benedictine 
Monasteries  in  connection  with  Monte  Cassino  at  Naples,  viz :  S. 
Severing  and  S.  Demetrio,  both  of  which  would  joyfully  have 
welcomed  the  nephew  of  Abbot  Sinnebald  into  their  community. 
That  Theodora  would  have  thrown  up  the  darling  project  of  her 
heart,  when  she  saw  her  way  to  realize  it,  by  keeping  her  boy  in 
connection  with  the  Benedictines; — that  his  father  would  suffer 
him  to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice  in  the  city,  when  he 
could  live  in  a  religious  house : — or  that  the  Saint  himself,  with 
his  quiet  disposition  and  antecedents,  would  not  have  done  his 
best  to  remain  with  the  children  of  S.  Benedict,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  scarcely  probable.  The  supposition  that  he  lived  at  S. 
Demetrio,  or  San  Severino,  tends  to  solve  all  difficulties ;  the 
supposition  that  he  lived  in  lodgings  tends  to  create  objections 
which  seem  to  offer  no  solution. 

His  biographers,  unfortunately,  give  us  hardly  any  information 
with  regard  to  the  Saint's  life  during  this  early  and  important 
portion  of  his  career.  But  there  are  two  statements  of  Malvenda 
that  contain  more  information  than  many  a  long  history.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  students,  after  the  professor  had  delivered  his 
lecture,  to  present  themselves  at  a  stated  time,  and  deliver  what 
they  had  heard  before  their  companions  in  the  schools.  By  this 
means  they  exercised  their  memory,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  ability.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  young 
students,  in  these  repetitions,  would  reproduce  the  lectures  they 
had  heard  with  the  same  ability  with  which  they  were  delivered; 
especially  when  they  had  been  composed  by  such  professors  as 
lectured  in  the  University  of  Naples. 

It  was  young  Aquino's  duty,  when  the  time  came  round,  to 
reproduce  the  lectures  of  his  professor.  He  not  only  reproduced 
them  Avith  the  same  perfection  with  which  they  were  delivered; — 
which  would  have  been  surprising  enough; — but  he  surpassed  the 
original  compositions,  and  repeated  them  with  greater  depth  of 
thought,  and  greater  lucidity  of  method,  than  the  learned  pro- 
fessor himself  Avas  enabled  to  command.*  The  second  statement 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  first,  viz.,  that  the  fame 

*  Lectiones  quas  h  masistro  audierat,  profiindius  et  clarius  dicobat.  qiiatn  dixis8et  magister. 
{Malv.  ill  An.  p.  599.)    Kama  ejus  per  omues  scholas,  et  per  Ncapolim  volitabat  (irf). 
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of  this  extraordinary  boy  spread  amongst  all  the  schools  connected 
with  the  University,  and  throughout  the  city  of  Naples.* 

*  Tliose  who  feel  tempted  to  doubt  the  Saint's  extraordinary  gift  ral<j;ht  recall,  that  Mozart 
gave  concerts  at  the  age  of  seven,  which  astonished  grey-headed  musicians.  Rapluiel,  before 
the  ordinary  ago.  of  finislu-d  pupilage,  was  master  of  every  known  detail  in  art  of  oil  or  fn^sco, 
drawing,  expressing,  and  grand  composition.  (.'Sef  If'iseman's  .Sliakspeare.  p.  33.)  Again,  Pico  of 
Mirandoia.  a  youth  of  twenty,  exliibited  himself  at  Rome  as  master  of  twenty  languages,  and 
proposed  uiue  hundred  subjects  for  disputation.     (.Vee  Newman's  Mission  of  S.  Philip,  p.  9.) 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    POPE    AND    THE    EMPIRE. 

Whilst  Naples  was  ringing  with  the  praises  of  young  Aqnino, 
the  gentle  youth  himself  was  occupied  with  more  serious  and  im- 
portant thoughts.  Had  he  been  a  young  man  without  much 
breadth  or  penetration,  in  all  human  probability  he  would  have 
lived  and  died  a  Benedictine  monk.*  But  his  mind  was  far  too  clear, 
and  his  judgment  lar  too  accurate  to  be  swayed  either  by  the  preju- 
dices of  his  parents,  or  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  A  youth 
who  was  a  more  brilliant  expositor  of  truth  than  its  professors,  who 
could  enunciate  it  with  greater  lucidity  than  masters  of  philo- 
sophic method,  would,  surely,  during  his  stay  in  the  gay  centre  of 
Southern  Italy,  have  observed  with  interest  the  various  phases  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Men  of  ordinary  understanding 
take  little  account  of  the  huge  levers  that  move  the  world,  and 
experience  little  temptation  to  grapple  with  them  as  instruments 
of  good,  or  to  master  them  as  powers  of  destruction.  They  are 
made  for  a  work  fitting  their  compass ;  and  their  hearts  are  not 
stirred,  because  their  vision  is  narrowed  within  the  range  of  their 
intellectual  capacity.  Such  men  are  full  of  usefulness; — and 
make  up  the  staple  of  labouring  humanity  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  Church.  But  they  are  not  the  originators  of  great  under- 
takings ;  nor  the  men  to  watch  keenly  the  great  movements  of 
the  world,  to  master  them,  and  guide  them  to  great  results. 

But,  Thomas  must  have  been  sensible  of  his  power;  and  when 
looking  on  the  world's  great  energies  for  evil  or  for  good  fighting 
fiercely  for  the  mastery,  he  must  have  asked  his  heart  this  question  : 
"Am  I  to  gird  myself  to  the  struggle,  or  am  I  to  live  in  solitude 
on  the  mountain  ?" 

*  To  appreriatp  adequatply  tlie  spirit  of  S.  Thomas,  and  the.  formation  of  his  character,  it 
cannot  be  too  distinctlv  l)i)rM('  in  iniml  tliat  tlii'  Biiicdietiiics  liad  the  making  of  him  till  he  was 
capable  (putting  it  at  the  loucst)  of  tliinking  for  himself,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts  like 
•Ml  educated  man; — nay.  of  suri>a.ssing  learned  and  practised  professors  njion  subjects  in  which 
they  were  acknowledged  ,:rprrt^.  A  man's  spirit  and  his  character — his  format  ion  as  a  working 
power — is  not  to  be  ,jiiilgi(l  arbitrarily  by  mouths  or  years,  but  l)y  the  rale  at  «  biib  his  facul- 
ties ripi^n  and  mature.  S.  Thomas,  when  in  years  quite  a  youth,  was.  in  iulcllcct  ami  cliarac- 
ter.  a  toruu-d,  (■(iiisdUchitcil.  and  linislinl  man.  His  future  life  was  but  a  natural  growth— the 
dear  result.  uufliT  lavnurable  eiieumstauees.  (if  that  training,  and  those  tra<litious.  and  teach- 
ings, amongst  «  hieb  he  bad  been  earetully  foruied  in  early  youth.  The  Domiuieau  Order  Immii^ 
ton  young  to  possess  a  tradition.  Providence  planted  S.  Thomas  wlnao  a  tradition  flourished. 
When  the  trei- bad  been  formed,  it  was  transplanted  into  its  new  soil:— and  S.  Dominic  ac- 
knowledges a  pleasing  di-bt  to  the  Patriarch  of  Western  monks.  The  Benedictines  and  Domin- 
icans have  ever  been  sympathetic  friends,  and  ready  ever  for  a  mutual  iulcrcliange  of  kindly 
oifices. 

(28) 
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The  scene  tliat  opened  before  him  was  sufficiently  exeitin,<r.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Church,  Moiuisticism,  and  the  Scliools  ;  on  the 
other,  tlie  Empire,  Chivalry,  and  /Law,  The  former  representing 
that  great  principle  which,  after  the  disintegration  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  and  the  barbarian  flood,  like  a  germ  of  moral  nobleness 
sunk  into  the  hearts  of  men,  then,  rising  to  their  intelligences, 
fashioned  them  upon  a  Christian  mould  into  a  Christian  people; 
and,  whilst  it  gave  laws  of  order  to  the  social  system,  directed  the 
noblest  energies  of  man  towards  a  higher  world.  The  public  ex- 
pression of  this  principle,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  was  the  Papacy. 
Christ  is  God's,  and  God  is  in  Heaven  ;  and  the  Pope  is  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  His  are  the  keys;  his  is  the  power;  he  binds,  he 
loosens.  It  was  this  principle  that  made  the  Popes,  taking  them 
as  a  class,  the  most  enlightened  rulers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  were  civilizers,  peace-makers,  patrons  of  all  that  elevates  or 
adorns  human  nature — men  with  world-wide  views,  stretching 
from  end  to.  end  mightily — martyrs  for  the  truth  first,  then,  rulers 
of  men — and  filled  with  the  energy  of  a  supernatural  principle 
which  lies  beyond  the  grasp,  and  out  of  the  range,  of  mere  temporal 
princes  and  material  politicians. 

What  men  would  ignore  at  this  day,  was  openly  professed  in  the 
ages  of  faith.  Men  Avere  convinced  that  the  power  which  had  to 
wrestle  with  the  fierce  instincts  of  a  half-barbarous  world,  should 
possess  an  immovable  centre  from  which  to  energize.  The  empire 
of  Christ  could  not  carry  out  the  full  scope  of  its  high  vocation, 
except  it  were  firmly  seated  in  the  midst  of  men.  In  a  word,  the 
temporal  power  was  ever  considered  a  useful  instrument  for  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Pontiff",  and  a  guarantee  for  the  free 
exercise  of  the  high  principles  of  Christianity,  amidst  the  diaboli- 
cal jars  of  the  political  world.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of 
Gregory  the  Second.  It  is  the  key  to  the  donation  of  the  Exar- 
chate, and  of  Pentapolis  (751) ;  to  the  homage  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
for  the  Duchy  of  Puglia  (1059) ;  and  to  the  magnificent  generosty 
of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  steady  rise  of  the  Koman  Pontiffs 
to  the  full  orb  of  their  power,  has  its  motive  in  this  principle. 
Men  were  glad  to  introduce  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  super- 
natural order,  amidst  the  secular  influences  of  political  lilr. 
They  honestly  recognized  the  benignant  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  the  lofty  example  of  many  Pontiffs,  and  the  spirit  of  sell 
sacrifice  in  the  religious  orders,  springing,  as  one  might  say,  liki 
another  Eve,  out  of  the  side  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  could 
not  Init  look  with  reverence,  nay,  with  awe — upon  the  dis])ensei's 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  who,  by  professing  to  live  for  another 
"vvorld,  became  examples  of  the  highest  Christian  virtue  in  this. 
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That  there  were  abuses,  and,  at  times,  wide-spread  infections, 
that  priests  have  sinned,  and  bishops  have  been  rapacious,  is  as 
true  as  tliat  human  nature  is  often  stronger  than  the  stoutest 
bonds  of  religion.  But,  taking  a  broad  view — (and  in  large  ques- 
tions, breadth  of  view  is  indispensable  for  forming  a  fair  estimate) 
— across  the  length  and  breadth  of  Church  influence  on  political 
life,  on  society,  on  civilization,  on  freedom,  on  the  higher  springs 
of  man's  nature,  which  the  delicate  mechanism  of  supernatural 
religion  alone  can  reach — it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Church's 
influence  for  good  adequately  accounts  for  the  position  she  attained. 
Amidst  all  that  confusion,  one  principle  stood  written  with  glitter- 
ing letters  on  the  brow  of  every  Pontifl" : — "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  The  very  position  of  the  temporal  power,  being 
looked  upon  as  merely  an  Ancilla  to  the  supernatural  action  of 
the  Popes,  is,  itself,  a  partial  confirmation  of  this.  Had  Eome 
never  possessed  any  temporal  power  at  all,  men  might  have  made, 
to  her  disadvantage,  a  supposition,  which  is  no  sooner  made  now, 
than  it  is  refuted  by  the  bearings  of  historic  fiicts.  Rome  has 
wielded  the  power  of  earth ;  but  it  was  simply  as  an  auxiliary,  a 
Servus  to  a  higher  and  nobler  vocation. 

If  some  Popes  seemed  to  combat  keenly  for  place  and  power, — 
as  the  world  would  say — it  was  simply  for  power  to  direct  society 
more  surely  to  its  end ;  and  for  place,  in  order  more  easily  to  con- 
trol the  wayward  passions  of  mankind.  The  principle  which 
induces  monks  to  renounce  all  pn^perty  by  vow,  was  no  invention 
of  the  middle  ages.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Popes  in 
the  civil  order  had  lived  in  cells,  and  had  vowed  poverty  and 
obedience.  The  greatest  Popes  of  the  Church,  as  a  rule,  had  no 
more  ambition  of  human  riches,  place,  or  power,  than  the  shaven 
friar  of  S.  Francis,  or  the  grave  Cistercian  ploughing  up  the  wilder- 
ness. In  Popes  and  friars  the  princii)le  is  one.  In  the  former,  it 
is  concealed  by  the  pageantiy  of  place,  and  the  necessary  splendour 
of  a  throne ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world,  in  the  sandals,  the  sacking,  the  cord,  and  the  shaven 
crown.* 

The  Catholic,  who  studies  principles  from  within,  does  not 
simply  judge  by  what  glitters  before  the  eye,  or  vibrates  in  the 
ear.  He  judges  supernatural  works  by  supernatural  principles. 
To  the  Protestant,  the  supernatural  world  has  no  existence.     To 

*  "To  be  detached,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "  is  to  be  loosened  from  every  tie  which  binds  the 
soul  to  the  earth,  to  be  dependent  on  nothing  sublunary,  to  lean  on  nothing  temporal ;  it  is  to 
care  simply  nothing  what  otlier  men  choose  to  think  or  say  of  us,  or  do  to  us;  to  go  about  our 
own  work,  because  it  is  our  duty,  as  soldiers  go  to  battle,  without  a  care  for  the  consequences  ; 
to  account  credit,  honour,  name,  easy  circumstances,  comfort,  human  affections,  just  notliing 

at  all,  when  anv  reli<;ious   objection   iuvolres   the   sacrifice  of  them Now   this  '  <lctacli- 

meut '  is  one  oif  the  special  ecclesiastical  virtues  of  the  Popes."     (Newnmn  on   Universities,  cap. 
XL,  p.  196-7.) 
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ignore  a  guiding  principle,  is  equivalent  to  creating  inextricable 
confusion  amongst  the  facts  that  depend  upon  it.  And,  never  do 
men  more  helplessly  stumble  in  the  dark — like  the  blind  using 
hands  in  the  place  of  eyes — than  rationalistic  historians,  when, 
having  ignored  the  only  principle  on  which  "  Kome"  can  be  inter- 
preted, they  constitute  themselves  as  judges  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Holy  See. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Empire  come  into  collision 
with  the  Holy  See  ? 

The  ansAver  is  not  far  off.  The  Church  and  the  world  have  ever 
been  opposed.  The  pagan  world,  with  sword  and  flame,  perse- 
cuted the  early  Church, — and  was  vanquished  by  her :  the  bar- 
barian world  would  have  swallowed  her  up — and  she  transformed 
it.  It  became,  out  of  chaos.  Christian.  It  gi'ew  in  power.  It 
tasted  of  the  rich  things,  and  the  mighty  things  of  life;  it  grew 
proud,  and  waxed  worldly.  The  contest  is  the  energizing  antagon- 
ism of  worldliness  and  Christianity.  No  doubt  the  keen  perception 
of  our  Saint  could  detect  this  principle  running  through  the 
history  of  temporal  usu  rpations.  He  could  percei  ve  why  sovereigns 
craved  after  the  title  of  Kings  of  Rome,  why  they  loved  to  put  on 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  why,  in  the  Diet  of  Eoncaglia 
(1158),  they  obtained  the  plenitude  of  regalian  rights.*  He  could 
trace  their  growing  ambition  as,  by  degrees,  they  stepped  from 
the  territory  of  secular  princes  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
Eoman  Pontiffs,  and  with  singular  audacity  proclaimed  that, 
through  Otto  the  Great  (963),  they  could  interfere  in  the  elections 
of  Popes;  and,  that,  as  successors  of  Augustus,  and  heirs  of 
Charlemagne,  to  them,  and  them  alone,  belonged  the  dominion  of 
the  earth.  That  such  pretensions  as  these  would  cause  a  rupture 
with  the  first  Pontiff  who  made  a  stand  against  their  overbearing 
arrogance,  requires  little  power  of  prophecy  to  anticipate.  The 
rupture  came.  The  contest  began  upon  investitures.  The  brute 
force  of  Henry  IV.  was  opposed  by  the  genius,  and  energy,  of 
Gregory  VII.  The  war-cries  of  -Guelf,  and  Ghibeline,  which 
appear  to  have  been  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Winsberg  (1140), 
in  the  form  of  Welf,  and  Weibling,  and  can  be  traced  to  the 
struggles  of  Philip  and  Otto,  of  Frederick  and  Henry  (1180),  of 
Conrad  of  Suabia,  and  Henry  the  Proud,  were  no  longer  hemmed 
in  by  the  Danube  and  Baltic,  but  passed  the  Alps,  and  resounded 
in  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

The  Hohenstaufens,  a  family  of  Weibling,  became  Dukes  of 
Suabia  (1080),  quarrelled  with  the  Guelfs  of  Bavaria,  and,  waxing 

*  See  Ozauam's  CEiivres  completes,  Tome  VI.,  Ed.  2,  p.  342, 
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powerful,  attacked  Pope  Grregory  VII.  The  Pontiff  was  defended 
by  Welf,  the  first  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  thus  the  war-cry  entered 
Italy.  From  this  time,  till  the  overthrow  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
the  respective  supporters  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Ghibelines  and  Guelfs.  Welf  II.  was  the  husband 
of  Countess  Matilda, — that  open-handed  benefactress  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  Without  such  support  the  Holy  See  would  have 
often  been  placed  in  greatest  peril.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  battle 
of  Lignano  (1176),  and  the  defection  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Pope 
Alexander,  and  his  Lombard  league,  would,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, have  been  utterly  crushed  by  the  fury  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  who,  for  the  third  time,  crossed  the  Alps,  bent  upon 
extermination.  The  Ghibelines  reached  their  zenith,  when  the 
Suabian  family  got  a  foot  in  Sicily  (1190),  by  the  marriage  of 
Constance  with  Henry  the  Fourth.*  But,  the  genius,  and 
generals,  even  of  the  Hohenstaufens  were  not  a  match  for  the 
power  of  the  Keys,  The  mightiest  men  of  this  period  had  to 
curb  their  necks  to  the  successor  of  the  fisherman  ;  and  Frederick 
himself,  with  all  his  arfsogance,  fell  at  last,  struck  down  by  the 
thunderings  of  the  Council  of  Lyons.f 

Now,  at  the  time  in  which  Thomas  was  studying  his  vocation, 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  in  desperate  antagonism.  The 
flame  of  war  spread  from  principalities  to  towns,  from  towns  to 
families,  from  families  to  servants.  The  manner  in  which  the 
war-cries  were  accounted  for  by  the  people,  point  out  the  terrific 
nature  of  the  combat.  Some  said  they  could  be  traced  to  two 
devils,  who  dwelt  in  two  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  whose  worship- 
pers were  ever  engaged,  with  implacable  hatred,  in  an  internecine 
war;  others,  that  they  were  the  two  women  seen  fighting  in  the 
clouds  at  Manfred's  death  ;  the  Florentines  declared  they  were  two 
dogs  which  quarrelled  in  the  Piazza:  when  the  children  saw  the 
dogs  fight,  they  took  sides  and  fought;  then  their  families  joined; 
then  their  relations ;  then  the  whole  town ;  then  all  Italy ;  till, 
finally,  the  whole  earth  was  in  an  uproar.  It  suffices  to  mention 
Venice  and  Genoa,  Florence  and  Pisa,  Pistoja  and  Arezzo,  Modena 
and  Bologna,  Cremona  and  Milano.  the  Montecchi  and  Capelletti, 
the  Gieremiei  and  Lambertazzi,  the  Torriani  and  Visconti,  the 

*  Ozanatn,  p.  340. 

t  The  influence  of  the  spiritual  power  in  those  days  can  be  iinderstooil  from  the  power  even 
of  Legates  to  ruin  a  man  by  excommunication.  ''  Un  l^gat" — says  La  Mairlie — "  avait  ^t^  ar- 
rf.te  dans  le  Diocfese  de  Valence,  par  un  seigneur  f^lon,  qni.  apres  I'avoir  depouilUj  de  tons  ses 
effets  et  de  ses  clievaux,  I'avait  laiss6  aller,  lui  et  ses  gens,  dans  un  denftment  <'omplet.  Le 
coupable  fut  excommuni^,  avec  sa  tour  et  son  domaine  ;  et  quelque  temps  api'cVs.  li's  {>a.ssant8 
s'linetaient  avee  stM])eur  devanf  ce  munoir.  present;uit  nne  masse  imposuute  de  cdiistiuetions, 
et  deveiiu  sans  guerre  aucuiie.  un  lieu  simvMgi'  et  ilc'vsole  :  les  habitants  avaieiil  lui.les  lerres 
^taieut  t'rappees  de  Hterilite.  h-  seigneur  et  toute   sa  race  etaient    liiiiilii-s    dans   I'ahjeetiuu  et  la 

misfire Etieuue  de  Bourbon  cite  deux  aulres  exemplesd'iuterdil  je.tc  sur  des  bieus-fouda. 

(p.  319.; 
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Orsini  and  Colonna,  to  bring  before  the  reader's  memory  the 
terribly  agitated  state  of  society  at  this  period. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  three  great  powers, — political,  heretical, 
and  religious, — which  must  have  influenced  S.  Thomas  in  choos- 
ing his  state  of  life, — will  come  conveniently  here. 

The  rupture  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  brought 
Frederick  into  the  Papal  dominions,  where  he  took  Foligno,  Tos- 
canella,  Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  and  many  other  strongholds 
belonging  to  the  Holy  See.  Whilst  the  Emperor  assailed  the 
Pope  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  the  Pontiff  had  recourse  to  the 
God  of  Battles.  He  assembled  at  S.  John  Lateran's  the  clergy 
and  prelates  of  the  EternalCity,  and  they  formed  a  large  proces- 
sion, carrying  the  sacred  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  a 
priceless  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Half  the  population  joined  the 
solemn  pageant  as  it  slowly  advanced,  and  entered  into  the  Great 
Basilica  of  S.  Peter's.  Here  the  Pontifi"  addressed  the  multitude. 
In  solemn  and  emphatic  language,  he  spoke  of  the  detestable 
iniquities  of  Frederick,  declared  a  crusade  against  him,  and  invited 
the  multitude  to  join  the  holy  war.  This  appeal  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  made  in  the  most  splendid  Basilica  in  the  world,  in 
presence  of  these  touching  instruments  of  religion,  had  a  magical 
effect.  A  gallent  army,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  was  gathered 
together,  and  had  several  engagements  with  the  enemy.  Frederick 
was  so  stung  by  having  a  crusade  published  against  him,  that  he 
ordered  the  heads  of  all  the  Clavissignati  that  were  taken  prisoners 
to  be  cut  into  four  parts,  and  a  cross  to  be  branded  on  the  brow. 
But,  Rome  was  saved ;  and  Frederick,  having  ravaged  the  country 
round,  burnt  what  he  could  not  carry  away,  and  then  marched 
back  into  his  own  possessions. 

But  the  Pontiff  was  by  no  means  content.  He  thought  it 
advisable  to  call  on  the  Catholic  powers  to  protect  the  patrimony 
of  the  Holy  See.  He  summoned  a  Council  at  Lateran  for  the 
Easter  of  the  following  year.  He  sent  legates  to  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Spain,  to  invite  the  bishops  to  come  and  witness  with 
their  own  eyes  the  enormities  of  Frederick,  and  assist  the  Holy 
See  in  making  head  against  her  enemies.  This  move  exasperated 
the  Emperor's  ungovernable  pride.  He  Avrote  off  to  the  King  of 
England,  conjuring  him  to  stop  the  English  prelates;  and,  with 
brutal  threats,  expressed  the  like  desire  to  the  Germans,  and  tlie 
French.  He  sent  his  son  to  Genoa  with  instructions  not  to  suffer 
the  bishops  to  advance,  to  take  as  many  of  them  prisoners  as  he 
could,  and  to  harass  the  Genoese,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Pontiff. 

Meantime,  a  large  gathering  of  foreign  arch-bishops,  bishops, 
and  prelates  had  assembled  at  Genoa,  together  with  cardinals  from 
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England  and  Scotland.  Dreading  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  the 
prelates  determined  to  take  the  sea  in  the  Genoese  galleys,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Guglielmo  Ubriachi.  But  they  were  inter- 
cepted by  twenty  of  the  Imperial  galleys,  commanded  by  Ugolino. 
On  the  third  of  May,  not  far  distant  from  the  little  Island  of 
Meloria,  between  Porto  Pisano  and  the  Island  of  Corsica,  the  fleets 
came  into  collision.  The  Genoese  sufiered  a  terrible  defeat.  Three 
legates,  all  the  prelates,  and  a  host  of  ambassadors,  together  with 
about  four  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Twenty- 
two  galleys  were  taken,  and  three  others  were  scuttled,  and 
foundered  into  the  sea.  Of  the  prelates,  some  were  butchered 
near  Meloria,  others  were  flung  into  prison,  at  Naples,  Salerno, 
and  other  towns  along  the  coast;  and  perished,  either  of  starvation, 
or  from  the  hardships  and  indignities  sufi'ered  in  their  dungeons. 

Gregory,  when  he  heard  of  this  disaster,  became  as  sad  as  death. 
Then  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  troops  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  patrimony  of  S.  Peter,  the  rifling  of  churches  and  shrines  of 
their  sacred  treasures,  the  treachery  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  the  des- 
truction of  Monte  Albano  and  Tivoli,  and  finally  the  violent  and 
shameful  death  of  his  own  relations,  inflicted  by  a  band  of  ruSians, 
who  had  seized  their  castle  by  surprise,  was  more  than  could  be 
borne  by  a  mind,  already  ulcerated  and  wearied  by  years  of  con- 
test and  anxiety.     Gregory  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1341. 

To  this  fever,  in  the  political  world,  corresponded  the  religious 
aberrations  of  men's  imaginations.*  The  Albigenses,  whose  sup- 
pression took  at  least  200  years,  from  Eugenius  III.  to  Alexander 
IV.,  had  grown  into  the  proportions  of  a  Church  when  Innocent 
III.  became  Pope ;  and  had  spread  from  the  Danube  to  the  Py- 
renees, and  from  Rome  to  England.  In  France,  they  went  by  the 
name  of  Albigenses,  from  the  town  of  Albi,  their  principal 
stronghold.  Their  doctrines  resembled  more  the  cruel  fanaticism, 
and  hmtastic  creations  of  Asia,  than  the  tenets  of  a  European 
people.  They  had  more  in  common  Avith  the  Brahma,  Siva,  and 
Wischnu  of  India,  with  Ormuzd,  and  Ahrimau  of  the  Bactrians, 
or  with  Osiris,  and  Serapis  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  than  with 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

They  believed  in  two  gods, — a  god  of  matter,  filled  with  the 
most  devilish  malice ;  and  a  god  of  spirit,  who  was  benign. f  Spirit 
was  pure,  matter  essentially  satanic.  The  god  of  evil  enticed 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  to  the  earth,  robbed  them  of 
their  spiritual  bodies,  and  imprisoned  them  in  heavy  forms  of 
clay.     Devils  walked  amongst  men  in  human  form,  and  dragged 

*  Spp  the  deorpps  of  tho  Councils  of  Avignon,  1209:  Moutpellier,  1214;  Toura,  1163;  Verona 
1184-  Toulouse,  1229;  B^ziers,  1233  an<11246 ;   Albi,  1254. 

t  See  Hefele.     Condi.     Qesohichte  :    Funfte  Bd.     Zweit  Abtdlung.  p.  732,  §  645. 
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them  to  perdition.  Christ  was  a  creature — some  held,  a  myth ; 
all  agree  that  he  was  born  of  an  angel,  without  sex,  and  died  simply 
in  appearance.  The  Old  Testament  was  the  Bible  of  the  Devil,  S. 
John  the  Baptist  an  imposter,  and  the  Church  the  instrument  of 
hell  for  the  destruction  of  the  elect.  Sin  consisted  in  defilement 
with  matter.  The  Perfecti  fasted  with  cruel  rigour,  held  marriage 
to  be  wicked ;  and,  after  leading  the  lives  of  maniacs,  deemed  it  a 
virtue,  having  received  the  consolamentum,  to  destroy  themselves 
by  opening  a  vein,  or  by  starvation  ; — that  they  might  thus  leave 
the  wicked  earth  of  sense,  and,  escaping  from  the  body,  soar  into 
the  kingdom  of  pure  spirits.  Innocent  III.  declared  that  the 
Albigenses  were  more  full  of  violence  than  the  Saracens,  and  that 
their  teaching  was  more  opposed  to  Christianity  than  the  Koran. 
Then,  there  were  the  followers  of  Peter  De  Bruys,  the  Henricians, 
whose  founder  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by  the 
Council  of  Rheims  (1148) ;  the  Catharites,  who  spread  from  Italy 
to  England;  the  Ebionite,  and  Arian  sects  of  the  Circumcised  of 
Lombardy;  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  who  rivalled  the  Albigenses 
in  their  satanic  hatred  of  the  hierarchical  order  of  the  Church ; 
and  endless  risings  of  maddened  and  infuriated  men,  thirsting  for 
pillage  and  destruction,  who  threatened  by  their  theory  and  their 
practice  to  overset  the  foundations  of  supernatural  religion, 
and  those  first  principles  by  which  Christian  society  is  bound 
together.*  The  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Church  itself, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  sacraments,  the  laws  of  social  life,  of 
marriage,  of  property,  of  authority,  of  the  civil  order,  all,  indis- 
criminately, became  the  objects  of  their  fierce  attack,  and 
devilish  hatred.  Their  principles  spread  throughout  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  who  careered  from  place  to  place,  clothed  like  maniacs,  and 
yelling  for  bread,  partook  of  the  common  intoxication.  Their 
immoralities,  their  blasphemy,  their  inversion  of  the  commonest 
laws  of  nature,  their  obscene  practices,  besotted  with  impurity, 
show  to  what  an  excess  human  nature  can  be  carried,  when  no 
longer  subject  to  supernatural  control.  Wilhelmina  of  Bohemia, 
who  lived  at  Milan,  believed,  and  n\ade  others  believe,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate  in  her  person.  Gerard  Sagarelli  made 
his  followers  wander  about  to  imitate  the  Apostles,  with  long  gray- 
beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads,  accompanied  by  loose 
women  who  were  called  their  sisters.     His  successor,  Dulcinus, 

*  Cette  coalition  s'aflSlia  de  norabreux  rassemblements  de  pillards,  Brabancfons,  Aragonais, 
Basques,  routiers.  cottereaux.  triaverdins,  di8po8(iS,  5,  porter  partout  le  fer  el  le  feu.  Avec  da 
pareils  partisans,  la  cruaut4  devait  se  inAIer  au  tanatisme  et  provoquer  des  repr^saillcs  desa- 
vou<;es  par  la  retijiioii.  quaiid  i-lles  lie  rauiaieiit  pas  (-.K:  par  ses  iniiiistres.  La  Soiiiun-  des  Con- 
ciles  Geueraux  et  particuliers  par  Jj'Abbe  Guyot.  Paris,  Victor  Paliu6,  Deuxieme  Partie,  cap. 
HI.,  p.  82.     1B68. 
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waged  a  bloody  contest  against  the  Pope,  but  finally,  together  with 
the  bad  women  who  shared  his  iniquities,  was  made  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

And  tlie  clergy  seem  liardly  to  have  been  in  a  fit  state  for  con- 
fronting successfully  the  passionate  fanaticism  of  these  lawless 
men.  Speaking  of  certain  prelates,  who  dressed  expensively. 
Cardinal  Vitry  says :  "  How  can  they  blame  women,  whom  the 
Apostle  forbids  to  wear  precious  ornaments,  when  they  themselves 
delight  in  the  softness  of  a  sumptuous  costume?  Anyhow, 
women  have  the  intention  of  pleasing  their  husbands  as  an  ex- 
cuse: but  whose  favour  are  they  seeking  who  make  profession  of 
imitating  and  preaching  Jesus  Christ  ?  .  .  .  Should  not  all 
this  tinsel  be  stripped  off  them  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  sold 
like  the  skin  of  that  cat  used  as  a  plaything  by  the  Paris  students  ?" 
In  another  place  he  says,  that  "  the  bad  priest  gives  the  kiss  of 
Judas  four  times  in  celebrating  mass; — to  the  altar,  to  the  paten, 
to  the  book  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  minister  or  assistant"  God- 
frey of  Troyes  uses  very  strong  language : — "  Plunged  in  material 
things,  the  priest  troubles  himself  little  about  intellectual  things. 
He  differs  from  the  people  in  his  dress,  not  in  his  spirit ;  in  ap- 
pearance, not  in  reality.  He  teaches  in  the  pulpit  that  which  he 
gives  the  lie  to  by  his  works.  The  tonsure,  dress,  and  language, 
give  him  a  superficial  varnish  of  religion  {timbratilem  picturam); 
and  within,  under  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  are  hidden  hypocrites, 
and  ravening  wolves."  Again,  Elinand,  wlio  had  had  all  tlie  ex- 
perience of  a  wild  life  himself,  says:  "What  priest  blushes  to 
appear  in  public  well  combed,  to  walk  with  a  soft  gait  unworthy 
of  his  sex — in  a  word,  to  be  a  woman  ?  Look  at  those  who  ought 
to  give  an  example  of  modesty,  gravity,  and  mortification  to 
others :  you  see  them  got  up  with  minute  care,  their  hair  curled 
{calamistrato  crine),  the  parting  well-made,  the  face  fresh-shaved, 
the  skin  cleaned  with  pumice-stone,  the  head  uncovered,  the 
shoulders  naked  .  .  .  the  hands  shod,  and  the  feet  Avith  gloves 
on  {calceatis  mcmihis,  cMrotecatis  20&dibns).  What  is  wanting  to 
them  more  to  make  them  look  like  libertines,  to  bring  shame  upon 
the  order  to  which  they  belong  ?  All  day  they  are  looking  out  for  a 
mirror :  they  walk  about  with  a  spotless  dress,  and  Avith  a  soul  all 
soiled  ;  their  fingers  shine  bright  with  rings,  and  their  eyes  with 
the  brightness  of  their  smile.  Their  tonsure  is  so  small  that  it 
looks  less  like  the  mark  of  a  churchman  than  that  of  a  venal 
body."*  Then,  "  they  build  great  palaces  under  pretext  of  devo- 
tion, saying  that  they  do  so  to  give  them  to  their  Churcli,   to 

*  Tissier  VU.,  269. 
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increase  the  worship  of  God.  They  want  to  have  houses  in  Paris 
like  those  of  the  English  barons  in  London."*  Then  concubin- 
age f  was  another  evil  which  the  Church  was  ever  striving  against 
in  the  clergy,  and  which,  together  with  pride,  riches,  simony, 
nepotism,  and  other  miseries,  rendered  the  work  of  making  head 
against  the  fierce  sincerity  of  heretics,  who  knew  how  to  stain 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  make  the  most  of  the  sins  of  priests, 
a  very  terrible  task. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  was  not  a  large  body 
of  devoted  clergy  and  earnest  men  on  the  side  of  purity,  truth, 
and  order.  The  rust  had  eaten  into  the  clergy;  but  had  not  des- 
troyed them.  This  state  of  things  gave  a  handle  to  the  enemy, 
and  called  loudly  for  some  organization,  which  could  oppose  the 
mighty  evil  in  the  Christian  world. 

Two  more  extracts,  and  then  this  disagreeable  subject  will  have 
been  sufficiently  illustrated.  S.  Bernard  says,  then,  "Infant 
scholars,  beardless  boys,  are  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities 
for  their  gentle  blood,  and  pass  from  under  the  ferula  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  sometimes  thinking  more  of  their  eman- 
cipation from  the  rod,  than  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
invested,  better  pleased  to  have  escaped  one  conti-ol,  than  to  have 
assumed  another.''^  Thirty  years  later,  Peter  of  Blois  writes : — "  0 
empty  glory,  0  blind  ambition ;  0  miserable  thirst  after  earthly 
honours.  0  that  desire  of  dignity,  that  worm  that  gnaws  the 
heart,  that  ruin  of  the  soul !  Whence  has  the  plague  come  upon 
us,  whence  has  our  execrable  presumption  the  hardihood  with  which 
it  excites  the  unworthy  to  aim  at  dignities,  men  whose  eagerness 
in  pursuit  is  proportionate  to  their  unfitness  for  office  ?  Through 
every  avenue,  without  concern  for  soul  or  body,  these  unhappy 
men  fling  themselves  upon  the  pastoral  chair,  which  has  become 
for  them  an  envenomed  seat,  and  for  all  a  source  of  perdition."! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to  the  excitement  of  political 
life,  and  the  fanaticism  of  heretics,  and  the  imperfection  of  priests, 
chosen  men  prepared  quiet  havens  in  which  others  could  repose, 
and  look  out,  calmly,  on  the  thundering  ocean  of  human  life  be- 
yond them.     In  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  steady  move- 

*  Pe  La  Marche,  p.  330. 

t  "  Ce  vice  6tait  si  fortement  ancr^  chez  quelques-iins,  que.  s'ils  Tenaient  k  receroir  de 
leiir^v6que  1'in.iutiction  d'opter  entvc  Unir  feinnie  et  leur  paroisse,  lis  pn^feraient  aliaudoniier 
celle  ci:  alors  la  pvomifeie   les  ahandonnait  h  Icur  tour,  les  voyant  saus  rt-ssoun-ca.    Avant 
mi'-me  d'^^treprivfis  dcleur  cureiKs  tiinibaient  ilaus  la   iiiisrr.-  ft  .s.-  liiissaicnt  dt'-pouiller  entierx- 
lueiit.     .     .     .     Dans  Pcrtaiueslocaliti'S,  les  populations  aviiicnt  li-llciiKUthiirrcnrdc  \nprHresse, 
conime  on  I'appe.lait,  que   personne,  i\  realise,  nt- voulait  OcliausiT  avec  ellr  1<- haiser   de  paix. 
Le  paysau  qui  craiguait  de  voir  ses  r('polte8  niaugeea  daus  ses  greuiers  r6petait  ce  refrain : — 
Je  vos  con.juv,  sorriz  et  raz. 
Q\ie  vos  n'ai^s  part  en  ces  tas 
Ne  plus  que  u'a  part  en  la  messe 
Oil  qui  prent  pais  h  la  prestresse." 
(De  La  Marche.  p.  331. > 
t  Letter  XI.  to  Henry.  Arcliliishop  of  Sens. 
II  Letter  to  Card.  Octaviaii. 
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ment  in  this  direction — the  Order  of  Grammont,  instituted  by  S. 
Stephen  (1073 — 1083),  the  Carthusians,  who  by  their  rigid  silence, 
and  long  vigils,  betokened  a  strong  reaction  against  the  license  of 
worldly  life  (1084),  the  Cistercians  (1098),  the  Camaldolese  (1023), 
the  Vallombrosians  (1039),  the  Order  of  Fontevraud  (1094),  and 
the  Order  of  S.  Anthony  (1093).  Then,  near  his  own  time,  S. 
Thomas  could  see  the  movement  still  unspent  in  the  Prenionstra- 
tensians,  founded  by  S.  Norbert  (1120),  and  the  Carmelites  (1156) ; 
or,  directed  in  a  more  active  course,  in  the  Brethren  of  the  Hos- 
pital (1176),  the  Trinitarians  (1193),  the  Knights  Templars 
(1128),  the  Hospitallers  (1099),  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights, 
founded  during  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  about  1190;  and  the 
Brethren  of  the  Sword,  founded  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia 
(1202),  besides  many  other  military  orders  in  Portugal  and  Spain.* 

S.  Thomas  must  have  seen  that  an  organized  power  alone  could 
meet  the  world ;  and  that  the  Church  alone,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
her  own  life,  had  created  influences  which  had  broken  the  enemy 
to  pieces,  and  had  left  her  more  triumphant  than  ever,  because  the 
heroine  of  another  marvellous  success.  In  civilizing  the  North- 
men, who  came  from  their  forests  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
south,  S.  Benedict  was  the  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  Al- 
mighty. Young  Aquino  saw  what  an  immense  power  mouasticism 
had  been  in  the  world  which  was  passing  away.  He  could  trace 
the  influence  of  men  of  solitude,  who,  when  brought  by  accident 
amidst  the  conflicts  of  active  life,  proved  to  the  world  that  they 
had  not  ventured  a  life  of  loneliness  in  vain.  He  could  follow  the 
track  of  silent  men  who  had  gone  down  the  mountain  side,  and  had 
left  at  their  deaths  tokens  of  their  labours  worthy  of  their  origin, 
in  spite  of  Goth,  Hun,  Tartar,  or  Lombard, — splendid  cloisters, 
learned  schools,  precious  libraries,  stately  churches,  and  a  civilized 
and  happy  people,  living  in  cultivated  and  fertile  plains,  Avhere 
they  had  found  wild  morass  and  impenetrable  forest,  robbers,  snakeg, 
and  wild  beasts.f 

But  he  also  saw  that  the  world  had  changed.  The  efibrts  of 
the  reformers  of  solitude  and  contemplation  had  not  been  able  to 
direct  its  course.  Citeaux  and  Clairvaux  had  done  a  work  indeed, 
but  it  Avas  not  the  work  of  directing  the  stream  of  human  thought. 
They  had  not  perceptibly  affected  the  woi'ld.  The  old  methods 
seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  use.  The  principle  of  q^iies  had 
done  its  work  for  a  time.     Monte  Cassino  and  its  glories  were 

*  So  eajier  were  men  after  the  novelty  of  religious  devotedness,  that  Innocent  lU.  forbade 
any  more  Orrlprs  to  he  instituted. 

"  Ne  iiiiriia  n-Iiy^iosoinm  diversitas,"  says  the  IV.  Council  of  i^ateran,  '•jrravera  in  Ecclesia 
Dei  confiisioiK  III  indurat  finniter  prohibenius,  ne  qnis  de  caitcro  novara  reliKioneni  inveniat ; 
Bed  quicuniqui-  vohu'rit  ad  rcligiouem  converti,  unani  de  npprobatis  assnniat.     (An.  ]2)5,  c.  13J 

t  See  orisin  of  Cassino,  Suhiaeo,  Cava,  Jniui^sPs.  Rielieuau,  S.  Gall,  Fulda,  Clairvaui,  Ci- 
teaux, and  the  great  majority  of  Beuedictiue  foundations. 
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almost  visions  of  the  past.  Men  would  no  longer  fly  the  world, 
and  bury  themselves  in  monastic  retreats.  They  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  silent  monotony  of  the  cloister,  and  take  wisdom  from 
the  lips  of  men  whose  principal  conversation  was  with  nature  and 
nature's  God.  Some  great  flow  had-  entered  into  the  channels  of 
human  life.  Discovery  and  travel,  and  enterprise,  excited  the  im- 
agination, and  men  loved  activity  better  than  silent  thought.  They 
congregated  in  towns,  and  the  teaching  of  the  monastery  gave 
way  to  the  excitement  and  uproar  of  university  life.  Medita- 
tion and  singing  psalms,  and  long  vigils,  were  little  suited  to  the 
nervous,  and  almost  fanatical  temper  of  the  growing  world.  What 
then,  Thomas  would  ask  himself,  is  the  instrument  or  the  organism, 
created  to  oppose  the  powers  of  the  world  ? 

The  Order  of  S.  Francis,  and  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic,  were 
created  by  the  Church  for  resisting  the  mighty  pressure.  The 
former,  whose  characteristics  of  poverty  and  love,  the  latter,  whose 
specialities  of  eloquence  and  learning,  were  to  manifest  the  per- 
fection of  Christianity  in  a  world  full  of  the  pomp  of  riches,  the 
fire  of  passion,  the  secret  canker  of  misbelief,  and  the  maddening 
influences  of  pantheistic  mysticism.  Fortunately  for  humanity, 
those  passions  which  were  most  sensitive  to  the  action  of  fanatics, 
w^ere  no  less  responsive  to  the  eloquence  of  men,  who,  despising 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  abhorring  the  aberrations  of  philosophy, 
aimed  at  raising  up  humanity  from  the  anarchy  of  passion,  and 
the  idolatry  of  pride. 

These  two  Orders  had  chairs  in  the  University  of  Naples,  when 
S.  Thomas  was  surprising  the  students  with  his  talents.  The 
Order  of  S.  Dominic  seems  to  have  been  particularly  flourishing. 
No  doubt  young  Aquino  was  struck  by  the  devotedness  and  ability 
of  the  Dominican  professors.  Besides  counteracting  the  evils 
which  were  raging  in  society,  the  Order  was  charged  with  the 
heroism  of  an  institution  in  its  primitive  fervour,  whose  founder 
had  not  long  been  taken  to  his  reward.  Thomas,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  this  man's  history,  and  had  found  in  it  much  that  fascinated 
a  mind  so  noble,  and  so  gentle  as  his  own.  The  special  scope  of 
the  Order,  its  love  for  learning,  its  active  ministrations  to  humanity 
while  still  retaining  the  self-restraint  of  solitaries  and  the  humility 
of  monks,  must  have  struck  a  new  chord,  or  an  old  chord  in  a  new 
fashion,  in  the  heart  of  the  Saint.  Anyhow,  he  soon  became 
intimate  with  the  fathers  of  the  Order.  Many  an  earnest  talk  he 
had,  no  doubt,  with  his  dear  familiar  friend,  John  a  Sancto 
Facundo ;  *  many  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  old  method 

*  Costui  considerando  la  virth,  conditione,  cd  liabilitfi  di  Tomaso,  con  belle  ragioni,  e  per- 
suasioni  oonftrmft  il  siio  sauto  proposito  e  reBsoitO,  clie  lasoiasse  U  Mondo,  ed  entiassc  nella 
Bua  Reli^one.    (Vita,  p.  9.) 
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of  contemplation,  and  of  tliese  spiritual  kniglit-errants  who  mixed 
in  the  dust,  and  joined  in  the  battle  of  active  life. 

The  young  man  was  often  seen  in  the  Church  of  S.  Dominic, 
after  his  companions  had  retired  to  their  cells  to  rest,  and  when 
gay  young  men  were  wasting  their  energies  away  in  the  wicked 
city.  The  Dominicans,  perceiving  how  deeply  he  was  impressed, 
watched  him  with  a  lively  interest,  and  prayed  fervently  that  so 
much  talent,  and  so  much  promise  might  find  the  most  favourable 
field  for  its  display.  Hundreds,  famed  for  their  genius,  many  of 
high  lineage  and  alluring  prospects,  had  been  seduced  by  the 
heavenly  influences  that  radiated  from  the  great  Order  of  S. 
Dominic.  Why  not  Thomas  of  Aquin  also  ?  He  was  a  Benedic- 
tine; but  so  was  S.  Dominic  a  Canon  Eegular  of  S.  Augustine. 
Once,  one  brother,  who  had  employed  himself  in  watching  the 
Saint,  returned  full  of  admiration  to  his  brethren,  declaring  that 
he  had  seen  the  face  of  young  Aquino,  like  that  of  another 
Stephen,  darting  forth,  on  all  sides,  rays  of  supernatural  light,  as 
he  prayed  before  the  great  altar  in  S.  Dominic's.* 

The  issue  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  S.  Thomas 
expressed  a  wish  to  abandon  the  monks,  and  join  the  friars.  To 
the  stability,  largeness,  and  self-control  of  the  Benedictine,  he  was 
going  to  add  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  judicial  steadiness  of  a 
Dominican.  If  the  Dominicans  were  raised  up  to  combat  the 
special  errors  of  those  days,  S.  Thomas  was  providentially 
raised  up  amongst  the  Dominicans  for  reducing  to  practice  the 
perfection  of  S.  Dominic's  spirit.  It  was  by  a  special  Providence 
that  the  Saint  became  a  Benedictine,  the  Providence  was  no  less 
special  that  trurned  him  into  a  Dominican.f  He  petitioned  for 
the  habit.  His  request  was  granted.  Thomas  of  Aquino  became 
a  brother  of  the  Friars  Preachers.J 

*  Fi-atev  quidam  ingenium  ejus  veliementer  ailmirans,  videre  sibi  visiis  est  radios  qnosdam 
luculentcs  de  ejus  viutu  vibrari;  qui  louge  lateque  diffusi  cerueutium  oculos  illustrareut. 
(Malv.  an.  p.  600J 

Del  cui  angelico  volto,  come  d'uu  altro  Stefano,  alcuni  d'essi  vedono  uscire  spleudentissimi 
raggi  di  celeste  luce.    (Frigerio,  B.,  II.,  p.  11.) 

Sometliing  the  same  is  related  of  S.  Eutliymius,  S.  Philip,  Abbot  Mark,  and  others. 

t  So  "  S.  Philip  was  prepared  by  S.  Beuedict,  S.  Doiuiuic,  and  S.  Ignatius.  From  eight  to 
eighteen,  ten  years,  he  was  under  the  teaching  of  S.  Bomiuic:  from  eigliteea  to  twenty-eight 
or  twenty-nine,  lie  was  with  S.  Benedict  and  the  .ancient  Saints  of  Rome.  .  .  .  As.  then,  he 
learnt  from  S.  Benedict  ivhat  to  be,  and  from  S.  Dominic  what  to  do,  so,  let  us  consider  that  from 
S.  Ignatius  he  learnt  how  lie  was  to  do  it."    (Dr.  Newman's  Mission  of  S.  Philip,  p.  35,  37.J 

t  Autliors  disagree  about  his  age  at  this  time.  For  instance,  Tolomeo  da  Lucca  says  he  was 
16;  Morosiui  and  Lacurdaire  say  he  was  17. 


CHAPTER    V. 

S.    FRANCIS    AND    S.    DOMINIC. 


Iif  the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  her  enemies,  the 
Church  had  reached  the  topmost  height  of  social  eminence  and 
worldly  splendour.  Never  hefore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  had 
she  appeared  more  full  of  vigour,  and  never  before  had  she 
used  that  vigour  with  more  triumphant  success.  But  she  had  her 
human  element.  The  vast  riches  which  had  been  accumulated  by 
the  monastic  bodies,  the  wealth  of  the  secular  order  spread 
throughout  Europe,  became  a  source  of  envy  to  the  laity,  who 
began  to  long  more  after  the  temporal  goods  which  she  possessed, 
than  after  her  spiiitual  ministrations.  Pride,  and  simony  amongst 
the  clergy,  and  other  scandals,  which  godly  men  bewailed,  held 
out  to  thousands  of  prying  eyes,  sharpened  by  hunger  and  fana- 
ticism, arguments  which  were  difficult  to  answer,  Avhen  once  they 
had  been  impressed  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  Popes  had  con- 
stantly directed  their  energies  to.  upset  abuses.  From  Gregory 
VII.  downwards,  they  were  ever  striving  to  purify,  and  elevate,  the 
mass  of  corruption  which  had  encrusted  itself  about  the  sanctuary. 
Holy  men  saw,  with  eyes  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  Church,  and,  with  great  effort,  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  early  days  of  Pentecost.  But  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  tide  seemed  almost  too  heavy  for  Popes,  councils, 
and  reformers,  till  Dominic  and  Francis  created  two  enormous 
instruments  for  elevating  the  Christian  world  out  of  its  entangle- 
ments, into  a  more  healthy  and  a  freer  atmosphere.* 

The  Order  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis  were  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  our  Saint,  that  to' omit  touching  upon  them  would 
render  it  very  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  his  life.f 

*  The  foUowiiiK  shows  the  immense  influence  exerted  by  the   Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
in  imperial  and  .•cclesiastical  aftiiira  :— "  Quant  JlT  influence  politique  (lu'exerca  Ic  hataiUoii  sa- 
ere-  an'  on  en  juge  par  IVfuonc*^  de  ce  document  :     '  Les  freres  minrurs  H  Ics  Jreres  preclieurs,  v.rr\- 
Tait  Pierre  de's  Vi^'iica,  eliaucelier  de  lempereur  Frederic  II.,   Ji   rempereur,  son  maitre,  se  sont 
Aleves  mnire  nous  dans  hi  haine  ;  ils  out  reprouv<5  pnWlquenient  votre   vie  et  votrc   conversation; 
ils  out  bris^^:  vos  droits  et  nous  out  r<-duits  au  neanl.    .     .    .    Et  voihl  que  pour  euerver  encore 
plus  votre  puissance  et  vous  priver  du  devouement  des  peuiilea,  lis  out  eree  deu.K  nouyelles  cou- 
fr^ries  qui  cmbrasaeut  uiiiveisellcinent  les  lioinmes  et  lea  feinm.s:   «»iw  y  lurnureiit  etapnne  se 
trouve-t-il  unc.  personne  dont  le  nom  ny  suit  iiiserit.  "     Hist,  de  Saint  traiifuus,   par  il.  fciuile  LUavm 
de  Malau.     Sec  U'Assailly's  Albert  k  Grand,  mouvement  I{eliyieitx.,p.  ii2. 
t  "  L'  tin  fu  tutto  serafice  in  adore, 
L'  altro  per  s:il>ieiiza  in  terra  fue 
Di  chcrubica  luce  uno  splcndore." 

( DavU- Farad.  XI.    37—40.; 

(41) 
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S.  Francis  was  eminently  a  child  of  the  religion  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Assisi,  and  was 
brought  np  by  his  parents,  according  to  Cellano,  in  carelessness 
and  godlessness.  Their  neglect  of  his  moral  training  was  not 
long  producing  its  fruits.  He  soon  became  famous  amongst 
the  dissipated  men  about  town.  If  the  young  coxcombs  of 
the  period  wanted  a  leader  in  their  carousals,  a  comic  singer  in 
their  boisterous  meetings,  or  a  rollicking  boon-companion,  who 
,could  spend  with  the  best  of  them,  and  surpass  them  all  in  the 
daintiness  of  his  attire,  Francis  was  tlie  man.  Of  all  the  dis- 
sipated young  men  of  Assisi,  Francis  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  dissipated.*  He  gave  himself  up  to  this  kind  of  life 
till  five-and- twenty  years  of  age.f  About  this  period  he  was 
struck  down  by  a  terrible  sickness.  He  had  to  keep  his  bed,  and 
could  no  longer  indulge  in  his  favorite  sports  and  dissipations. 
During  this  sickness,  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  his  mind. 
When  he  got  a  little  better,  and  was  able,  Avith  the  aid  of  a  crutch, 
to  totter  to  the  door,  he  was  excessively  suprised  to  find  that  the 
beauties  of  nature,  which  formerly  had  had  such  a  charm  for  him, 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  attractions.  He  not  only  felt  con- 
tempt for  worldly  things,  but  he  began. to  feel  contempt  for  those 
who  valued  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  extraordinary 
conversion. 

About  this  period  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  his  father's 
house  filled  with  innumerable  shields,  and  swords  and  spears,  and 
other  engines  of  war.  This  imagination  affected  him  so  deeply 
that  he  retired  into  a  crypt  close  by,  and  prayed  to  God  for  light. 
Here  he  remained  some  considerable  time  in  great  dejection  and 
uncertainty.  At  length,  he  was  suddenly  possessed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary seizure  of  light  and  joy.  He  came  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place  exulting,  and  was  inebriated  with  so  overwhelming  an 
effusion  of  delight,  that  he  could  not  prevent  his  feelings  from 
pouring  themselves  out  upon  the  first  person  he  met.J  Being 
asked  if  he  would  marry.  "Marry!"  he  exclaimed,  radiant  with 
glee,  "Yes,  the  most  beautiful  of  Avomen,  and  filled  with  purest 
wisdom."     For  true  religion,  say  his  biographers,  was  to  be  his 

Again:  "  Quando  lo'mperador  che  senipre  regna, 

Provvide  alia  iiiilizia  circia  iu  forse    .    .    . 
.    .    .    .    a  sua  sposa  soccorse 
Con  duo  campioiii.  al  cui  I'ai'e,  al  cui  dire 
Lo  popol  disviato  si  laccorse.    .    .    ." 

—(Ibid.,  XII.  40— 46 J 
*  Tmmo  supra  cosetaneous  suos  in  vanitatibns  male  proficiens,  incentor  malorum  et  aemnlator 
BtultitiiO  abiuidantius  existehat:  admiration:  omnibus  erat,  ct  iu  pompa  ran.-B    gloiipB  pricire 
cjetcris  nitcbatuv.     Iu  jocis  ouriosis,  iu  soirrilibusetiuanibusverbis,  iucantileuis,  in  vestibus 
niollibus,  et  tiuidis.     (.Cellano,  Vita,  Boll  p.  684.    2.) 

t  "  Fere  nsquc  ad  vigpsimiim  quintum  annum  setatis  suse  tempus  suum  miserabiliter  perdidit 
et  cousumpsit."     (Id.,  p.  584.) 

X  Tantoqne  deinceps  lepletus  est  gaudio,  quod  non  se  capiens  prao  laetitiam,  etiam  nolens  ad 
aures  homiuum  aliquid  eructabat.    (p.  584.^ 
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immaculate  spouse.  Then  he  rode  off,  sold  his  horse  and  clothes, 
and,  hurrying  to  S.  Damasus,'  offered  the  money  to  the  priest  for 
repairing  the  Church.  Tiie  priest  refused  the  offer.*  Francis 
flung  the  money  out  of  the  window,  and  then  buried  himself  iu 
a  dark  pit,  fearing  the  anger  of  his  father.  Here  he  lay  a  whole 
month.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  so  great  a  courage  was  wrought 
in  him  that  he  came  forth,  and  offered  himself,  freely,  to  the 
insults,  and  passionate  reproaches  of  his  persecutors.f  The  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  on  seeing  him  so  emaciated  and  changed,  thought 
that  his  head  was  turned,  and  that  he  had  gone  mad.  They  hunted 
him  witli  shouts  and  yells,  and  pelted  him  with  mud  and  stones. 
But  Francis,  his  heart  brimming  with  that  strange  supernatural 
joy,  gave  thanks  to  God.  Next,  his  father  throttled  him,  and 
having  flogged  him  unmercifully,  cast  him  into  a  fetid  dungeon. 
His  mother  set  him  free.  And  again-  the  extraordinary  young 
man  presented  himself  before  his  father,  and  declared  that  lie 
would  bear  with  joy  any  ill-treatment  he  thought  fit  to  inflict 
upon  him.  Finding  that  he  could  not  move  the  youth,  the  father 
thought  to  secure  his  property;  so  he  hurried  him  off  to  the 
Bishop,  to  make  an  act  of  formal  resignation.  Francis  accom- 
panied his  father  with  the  greatest  delight.  Before  the  Bishop 
could  say  a  word,  he  had  stripped  himself  stark  naked,  and  in 
this  condition  stood  before  his  judge,  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of 
abandoning  all  he  had  for  Christ. J;  The  Bishop  here  saw  the 
finger  of  God,  and  throwing  his  cloak  about  the  young  man, 
embraced  him  tenderly. 

The  next  thing  that  we  hear  of  him  is  of  his  singing  joyfully 
through  the  woods,  songs  and  hymns  in  praise  of  God.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  he  was  set  upon  by  thieves,  who  demanded  brutally 
of  him  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  "  I  am  the  herald  of  the  Mighty  King," 
he  replied,  singing  out  to  them  with  transports  of  joy ;  upon  which 
they  took  him,  and  beat  him,  and  hurled  him  into  a  deep  ditch,  full 
of  drifted  snow,  and  shouted  down  at  him  "  Lie  there,  then,  thou 
rougli  herald  of  God ! "  When  they  liad  departed,  Francis  got 
out,  shook  himself  free,  and  set  forth  as  before,  singing  away 
through  the  woods  his  cheerful  melodies  to  God.  Next,  he  dis- 
guised himself,  and  did  scullion's  work  in  a  monastery.  Then  he 
tended  lepers — a  class  he  once  so  greatly  loathed,  and  kissed  their 
miserable  sores  and  wounds  with  loving  transport.  He  repaired 
churches.    He  dressed  like   the  hermits  of  S.  Augustine.     But 

*  Viderat  eiiim  eiira,  nt  ita  dicam,  pene  altera  die  enormiter  vivero  ultra  cognates  et  uotos, 
et  supra  cieteros  siiam  stuUitiam  exaltare.    (p.  585.  9.^ 

t  Perfiindebatnr  tamen  iudrcibili  totitia  qiiadam,  liao.tenns  inexpectata.  in  qua  totus  jgnes- 
ecus,  relicta  fovea,  palam  se  persecutoribus  exposiiit  niali-dictia.    (p.  585.  10.^. 

t  '  Sed  coiitiuuo  depositis  et  projeetis  vestimentis.  rcstitiiit  ea  patri :  iusuper  etiam,  neo 
feuoraliaretiuons,  totus  coram  omnibus  deuudatur.    (p.  OtiG.  15.^ 
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hearing  in  church  one  day  the  Grospel  which  tells  of  the  Apostles 
abandoning  all  things  to  follow  Christ,  he  Avas  set  on  fire  with  a 
new  delight,  and  exclaimed  ''  This  is  what  I  want,  this  is  the  very 
thing  I  seek !  This  I  yearn  after  with  all  the  intensity  of  my 
heart!"*  With  incredible  joy  he  cast  away  his  shoes  and  his 
stick,  and  putting  on  a  rough  tunic,  commenced  a  life  of  utter 
poverty  and  self-contempt, 

Now  he  began  preaching  with  intense  vehemence,  with  wonder- 
ful simplicity.  With  all  the  fire  of  his  beating  heart,  he  spoke 
of  God,  of  Christ,  of  peace,  of  poverty.  He  always  began  with 
the  words  "  Domiuus  detvohis  pacem,"  for  at  this  period  the  world 
was  filled  with  factions  and  war.  A  poor  idiot  first  joined  him, 
then  vEgidius  and  Philip,  and  four  others.  They  often  beheld 
him  wrapped  in  ecstacy.  In  one  of  those  states,  he  saw,  like  S. 
Paul,  what  no  human  language  could  express,  was  assured  of 
pardon,  and  saw  in  vision  the  future  spread  of  his  mighty  Order. 
He  now  sent  his  disciples  two  and  two  to  preach  penance,  peace, 
and  remission  of  sins.  Eager  multitudes  pressed  around  them ; 
many  joined  the  Order.  Villages  and  towns  went  forth  to  listen 
to  him.  He  was  regarded  as  a  visitant  from  another  world.  Men 
were  impressed  by  his  deep  earnestness,  his  intense  self-immola- 
tion, and  his  vehement  impetuosity  of  Divine  affection.  We  are 
assured  that  the  whole  face  of  society  was  changed  by  the  fiery 
simplicity  of  the  extraordinary  eloquence  welling  up  from  that 
large  and  loving  heart. 

He  called  his  brethren  Fratres  Minores,  to  remind  them  that 
they  were  last  of  all.  Their  practice  of  poverty  was  most  severe.f 
They  slept  in  caves  and  pits,  and  joyfully  partook  of  the  hospitality 
of  lepers  and  outcasts.  Their  spirits  overflowed  with  supernatural 
joy  when,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  suf- 
fering chains,  and  prisons,  and  smitings.  They  Avere  ever  meek, 
gentle,  and  filled  with  guileless  charity.  Their  prayers  were 
simple  and  earnest,  their  austerities  terrific.  In-  temptation,  they 
would  cast  themselves,  in  mid-winter,  into  ponds  floating  Avitli 
broken  ice.  Their  food  was  rarely  cooked,  often  it  was  mixed  with 
ashes.J     On  one  occasion  Prancis  being  ill  indulged  in  a  piece  of 

*  "  Do  not  possess  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  money  in  your  purses  ;  nor  scrip  for  your  journey, 
nor  two  coats,  uor  shots,  nor  a  staft'."    Matt.  X.  9. 

Hoc  est  inquit,  quod  volo  ; — hoc  est  quod  quajro :  hoc  totis  meduUis  cordis  facere  concu- 
pisco.    (ly.  588.  22.; 

1  "  He  used  to  pick  up  paper,  and  take  care  of  it  if  written  upon,"  says  Cellano.  If  asked 
•why,  he  would  answer: — "  Fili,  literse  sunt,  ex  qiiibus  componitur  gloriosissLmum  uomeu  Dei." 

t  This  wonderful  spirit  of  mortification  spread  to  the  orders  of  chivalry.  James  of  Vitry 
speaks  of  a  chevalier  "  que  ses  freres  avaient  surnorame  le  pain  et  V  eau.  et  qui  tonibait  de  die- 
val  an  i)remier  choc,  taut  il  6tait  atfaibli.  Son  compasnon  le  relevait  toiyours;  mais  il  se  lassa 
d'un  pareil  exercice,  et  fiuit  par  lui  dire  :  Seigneur  Pain-et-eau,  prenez  garde  il  vous :  car  si  vous 
vous  laisseii  choii'  de  uouveau,  .ie  vous  ahaiidonue  "     (De  la  Marchf.  p.   368. ) 

Bossuet  says  in  his  beautiful  way;  "  Francois  fut  peut-6tre  le  plus  desespere  amateur  de 
la  pauvrete  qui  ait  et6  dans  I'EgUse." 
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chicken.  Of  this  he  afterwards  bitterly  repented.  Putting  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  lie  bade  a  brother  lead  him  through  the  town, 
and  obliged  him  like  a  town-crier  to  cry  out:  "Look  at  this 
glutton,  who  has  been  caught  eating  chicken  on  the  sly ! "  He 
commanded  the  brothers  to  call  him  names,  and  when  they  did 
so  he  was  transported  with  delight.  He  would  preach  to  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  remind  them  all  what  God  had  done  for' them, 
then  he  would  dismiss  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they 
Avould  fly  away  obedient  to  his  voice.  He  would  command  the 
swallows,  who  were  building  their  nests,  and  twittering  and  circling 
round  him,  to  stop  and  listen  to  his  word.  They  remained  mo- 
tionless and  attentive,  till  he  dismissed  them  with  incredible  joy.* 
He  loved  nature  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  little  child.  His 
prayer  sums  up  his  whole  character :  "  0  Most  High  Almighty, 
Good  Lord  God,"  he  says,  "  to  Thee  belong  praise,  glory,  honour, 
and  all  blessing.  Praised  be  my  Lord  God,  with  all  His  creatures, 
and  especially  our  brother  the  sun,  who  brings  us  the  day,  and 
who  brings  us  the  light;  fair  is  he,  and  shining  with  a  very  great 
splendour;  0  Lord,  he  signifies  to  us  Thee." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  moon,  and  for  the  stars, 
the  which  He  has  set  clear  and  lovely  in  the  heavens." 

"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  wind,  and  for  air  and 
clouds,  calm  and  all  weather,  by  the  which  Thou  upholdest  in 
life  all  creatures." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  water,  who  is  very  ser- 
viceable unto  us,  and  humble,  and  precious,  and  clean." 

"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  fire,  through  whom 
Thou  givest  us  light  in  darkness;  and  he  is  bright  and  pleasant, 
and  very  mighty  and  strong." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother  the  earth,  which  doth 
sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  bringeth  forth  divers  fruits,  and 
flow^ers  of  many  colours,  and  grass." 

"  Pi'aised  be  my  Lord  for  all  those  who  pardon  one  another  fpr 
His  love's  sake,  and  who  endure  weakness  and  tribulation :  blessed 
are  they  who  peaceably  shall  endure :  for  Thou,  0  Most  Highest, 
shalt  give  them  a  crown." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our,  sister  the  death  of  the  body:  from 
whom  no  man  escapeth.  Woe  to  him  who  dietli  in  mortal  sin  ! 
Blessed  are  they  who  are  found  walking  by  Thy  most  holy  will, 
for  the  second  death  shall  have  no  power  to  do  them  harm." 

*  Ad  liJBC  avicul;e  illae  (ut  dicebant.  qui  cum  eo  fuerunt)  miro  modo  secundum  naturam  siiam 
Btautes,  iuceperuut  exteudere  coUuiu,  piodere  alas,  aperire  os,  illuiu  respicere.  (Cellano,  p. 
596 — 58.^ 
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"Praise  ye,  and  bless  ye  the  Lord,  and  give  thanks  to  him,  and 
serve  Him  with  great  humility."* 

So  inebriated  was  he  with  the  love  of  Jesus  that  he  could  not 
steadily  pronounce  the  Holy  Name.  Such  was  the  passionate 
lover  of  poverty,  the  ardent  disciple  of  the  passion  of  Christ.  A 
creature  full  of  vehement,  sovereign  devotion  to  the  folly  of  the 
Cross,  and  to  the  shame.  His  life  was  profound  forgetfulness  of 
self,  and  unquenchable  charity,  and  unutterable  heroism,  beyond 
all  words  of  mine  to  express.  In  his  soul,  and  in  his  body,  he  bore 
the  marks  of  the  fruit  of  Christ's  passion.  He  poured  himself  out 
to  God,  and  he  poured  himself  out  on  men,  drawing  them  with  the 
cords  of  Adam,  to  peace,  penance,  and  the  love  of  Christ.  No  wonder 
that,  in  a  few  years  (1219),  he  collected  round  him  five  thousand 
brothers  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  whose  heroic  lives  of 
penance,  prayer,  and  gentleness,  did  a  work  which  no  other  in- 
fluence of  the  day  could  possibly  have  accomplished.  Thirty-five 
years  later,  there  were  eight  hundred  convents,  and  at  least  twenty 
thousand  religious  belonging  to  the  Order ;  a  century  later,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  iriars.f  Such  men  as  these, 
filled  with  so  great  a  fire,  would,  of  the  very  stones,  if  possible, 
raise  up  children  to  Abraham.  Poverty,  prayer,  and  preaching, 
these  were  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  detachment  and  of 
love,  for  regenerating  the  world. 

And  what  the  Franciscans  did  principally  amongst  the  people 
at  large,  that  S.  Dominic  did  for  the  higher  and  more  educated 
classes. 

The  founder  of  the  Dominicans,  whom  Innocent  HI.  beheld  in 
a  vision,  supporting  with  his  shoulders  the  tottering  walls  of  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  had  only  been  dead  twenty  years  when  S.  Thomas 
joined  the  Order.  His  birth,  like  that  of  S.  Thomas  and  S. 
Bernard,  was  preceded  by  influences  of  a  supernatural  character. 
His  mother,  Joanna  d'Aza,  dreamt  that  she  carried  in  her  womb 
a  hoimd  with  a  flaming  brand  between  his  teeth.  So  terrified  was 
she  by  this  dream,  that  she  often  threw  herself  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Benedictine,  S.  Dominic  of  Silos,  and  implored  him  to  protect 
her  in  her  desolation.  In  return  for  the  comfort  she  experienced, 
she  called  her  boy,  after  the  holy  Benedictine,  Dominic.J  Sprung 
of  the  bluest  blood  of  the  Guzmans,  Dominic  summed  up -in  his 

*  So  renderpd  in  the  Comhill  Magazine,  p.  430,  April,  1864.  Segetes.  vineas,  lai)idos,  et  silvas 
et  omnia  speclosa  camporura  .  .  .  terrainqiie  et  igneni,  aerein  et  veiitiim  ad  liiviiiiini  iiione- 
bat  amoiem,  etc  .  .  .  omnes  creaturas/raires  noiuino  uuucupabat; /rafer  cinis,  soi'OJ-nmsca. 
(Cellano,  p.  705.^ 

t  At  the  present  moment  there  are  SO.noO  persons  in  France  belonging  to  the  third  order  of 
S.  Francis.     (See  D'Aasailly's  Albert  le  Grand,  p.  79.) 

t  At  (junilel,  near  Calarnega,  S.  Dominic's  mother  was  buried.  En  dos  arcos  desta  capilla 
fuereu  dopositados  los  nobles  y  devotos  senores  de  Fi-lix  Guzman,  y  D.  Joanna  ile  .iza.  padres 
del  glorioso  S.  Doiuiugo,  foiidador  de  la  orden  de  Prajdicadores."  This  is  the  wording  of  the  in- 
Bcriptiou  in  the  chapel  of  the  Guzmaua. 
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character  the  noblest  and  fairest  traits  for  which  the  Spanish 
nobility  are  justly  famed.*  His  creative  ftmtasy  loved  to  explore 
the  highest  region  of  ideal  chivalry,  living  in  a  world  of  poetry, 
and  burning  with  high  resolves  of  startling  enterprises.  With  a 
heart  gentle  as  a  woman's,  and  elevated  by  the  most  careful  educa- 
tion, his  will  was  excessively  tenacious,  and  of  unalterable  resolu- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  embraced,  within  the  wide  circumference 
of  his  elevated  character,  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  the  dispositioiis 
of  either  sex.  When  seven  years  old,  he  was  confided  to  his  uncle, 
the  Archpriest  of  Gumiel  d'Izan.f  At  fifteen,  he  went  to  Palencia, 
the  most  celebrated  university  in  Spain,  and  studied  with  great 
ardour  and  success,  literature,  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  theology.  J 
His  heart  overflowed  with  singular  generosity.  He  created  a 
sensation  amongst  his  companions  by  selling  his  clothes,  and  even 
the  books  annotated  with  his  own  hand,  to  relieve  the  poor  during 
a  famine.  He  dried  the  tears  of  a  woman,  who  came  to  lament  to 
him  that  her  brother  had  been  dragged  into  captivity  by  the 
Moors,  by  offering  at  once  to  take  his  place.§  At  five  and  twenty, 
he  was  induced  by  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  to  join  the  Canons  Regular. 
He  threw  himself  into  his  new  life  with  his  characteristic  earnest- 
ness. He  passed  his  time  in  contemplation  and  penance,  in 
preaching,  in  studying  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  in  turning  over 
with  delight  the  pages  of  Cassian,  and  in  bringing  about  stricter 
discipline  in  the  somewhat  relaxed  observance  of  the  Oonvent.|| 

But  the  energies  of  such  a  man  were  not  destined  to  be  confined 
within  the  compass  of  an  obscure  convent  of  Augustinians. 
Alfonsus  VIIL,  of  Castille,  wished  his  son  to  marry  a  Danish 
Princess.  Don  Diego  de  Azevedo,  the  successor  of  Martin  in  the 
see  of  Osma,  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  mission  of  arranging 
the  preliminaries  of  the  alliance,  and  took  Dominic  with  him 
through  the  South  of  France.     There  he  saw   the  fearful   ulcer 

*  Tlieodorirns  do  Appoldia  paints  liimthiis: — Erat  staturae  mediocritate  a-qnalis,  eoipoiis 
tentiifate  aiiilis.  racic  puiclier  et  parilisper  riihens;  barha  vero  ejus  et  fapilli  aliqiiantulmii  riifi 
coloris  spi-cii'iu  pnefcicbaiit.  De  fniiitc  ipsiiis  et  iiiterciliis  splendor  quidani  radinsiis  iiiieahat, 
qui  omiii-sadveneratioiiein  acdilectioiiein  ejiisattrahobat.  Hilaris  semper  et  jucuiKliis  appare- 
li.it.  iii.si  eiiiii  !id  iiiriipassiumiii  per  .(uaiiililjcf  alilietionem  proxinii  muvebafur.  Maiius  Iimstas 
lialieliat  ac  iiiileliras  :  xoeeiii  iiia;;iiaiii  et  piilehrain  ;  et  tubaliter  resonauterii.  Calviis  iioii  fuit, 
8e<l  (Dronam  rasiliiu  totaiu  iiituyraiu  liabebat,  paucis  cauis  respersam.  (Boll,  in  vita,  4  Aug.  p. 
518,  i  XLV.,n.  H:\fi.J 

t  Tlie  university  was  transferred  eventually  to  Salamanca,  on  account  of  the  climate,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Alcala  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  same  reason,  Bologna  was  called 
La  Orassa,  on  account  of  its  richness  and  natural  gifts. 

t  Vir  purissiniis  nioribus,  ^(rudentia,  gravitate,  religione  conspicuus.    (Malv.  c  I.,  p.  H.) 

}  fBoll.  Die  4.  Ano-,  p.  390.;  .Some  put  it  thus: — Qii.-»dam  cnim  mulier  conquesta  est  oi.  fra- 
treni  suuni  apud  Saracenos  detineri  captivuni  et  ille  ut  eriit  pleiuis  spiritu  pietatis,  iiitiuio  com- 
passinnis  affectu  eaucius.  vendendum  se  ohtulit  pro  redeinptione  eaptivi.     (/</.,  p.  390.  n.   161).) 

("aritate  in  tantuni  fervebat,  ut  se  ipsUm  pro  Christiauornni  necessitate  vendere  scepim 
esset  paratus.     (n.  170.) 

II  In  libro  quoqne  de  Collatioiiihus  Patrum  frequentissime  [et]  studiosissimelegens,  magnum 
ex  eo  perfeetionis  cuniulum  apprehendit.     (BoH.  p.  392.  71.180.) 

Die  nootuque  terebat  eeclesiani,  lectionyet  orationi  sine  iutermissione  vacahat.  secnnique 
cum  Jacob  in  tabernaculis  habitans,  Esau  vagos  declinabat  e.'ccur.sus.  (u.  181.)  Pernoctandi  in 
ovaMonibua  mns  erat  ei  erelierriinii.'i  .  .  .  interdum  et  inter  oratioues  a  yeinilu  corctu  out  ru- 
gitus  et  voces  solebat  emitture.     (Vid.  B.  Furdanun,  c  I.,  no.  10.) 
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that  was  eating  into  the  heart  of  the  Church  in  the  heresy  of  the 
Albigenses,  which  has  been  already  touched  upon.*  Dominic  felt 
that  a  single  man  was  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  vast  and  organized  corruption.  Man  may  be  met  by  man, 
but  a  system  only  can  oppose  a  system.  A  religious  institution, 
combining  the  poverty  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  with  elo- 
quence, and  learning,  alone  would  stand  a  chance  of  success  in 
working  a  regeneration.  The  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Waldo,  he  Avas  well  aware,  would  simply  mock  at  men 
who  came  preaching  to  them  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  in  the  trappings 
of  worldly  wealth ;  and  the  starved  ascetic,  who  in  his  fantastic 
studies  had  arrived  at  scientific  heresy,  could  not  be  overthrown, 
he  felt  convinced,  without  a  profounder  knowledge  of  theology 
than  was  possessed  by  the  majority  of  clergymen  at  that  period. 
The  pomp  of  the  ecclesiastical  nobility,  which  was  a  scandal 
enough  to  make  earnest  men  turn  sick,  is  illustrated  forcibly  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Cistercians,  and  the  Papal  Legate.  At  the 
synod  of  Montpellier  (1206),  these  men  bitterly  lamented  the  ill 
success  of  their  perilous  mission.  Saint  Dominic,  with  that  free- 
dom with  which  Christ  had  made  him  free,  told  them  out,  that 
the  number  of  their  attendants,  the  splendour  of  their  costumes, 
and  the  magnificence  of  their  equipages  and  horses,  would  ever 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  simplicity  of  Gospel  truth ; — that  they 
ought  to  begin  by  practising  what  they  preached,  and  that  the 
heretics  had  been  seen  making  a  mockery  of  those  Apostles,  who 
came  amongst  them  on  the  backs  of  gallant  horses  to  preach  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  poor,  and  who  walked  on  foot.  The  monks  and 
Legate  dismissed  their  servants,  got  rid  of  their  gay  horses,  and 
adopted  a  greater  simplicity  of  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  struggles  which 
took  place  in  France.  That  treachery  and  cruelty  went  hand  in 
hand,  is  to  be  expected  of  men  fighting  in  a  cause  which  stirs  up 
the  keenest  and  most  violent  passions  of  mankind.  The  Saint, 
through  all  that  time,  conducted  himself  with  that  gentleness, 
charity,  and  courage,  which  became  so  well  the  noblest  soul  of  the 
noblest  of  Saints.  By  his  devotedness  to  the  poverty  of  Christ,  he 
manifested  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  those  acting  a  horrid 
parody  upon  it.  By  his  high  courage,  and  large  charity,  he  con- 
trasted the  true  religion  with  the  cruel  fanaticism  of  men  devoured 
with  spiritual  pride,  and  ill-regulated  piety.  By  his  eloquence, 
his  tender  heart,  his  intense  compassion  for  sorrow,  and  by  the 

*  HfiT  is  a  pa?sase  from  ElinaiuVa  sermons  about  tlirm: — "  Crcdciitibiis  siiis  persuadt-re 
conautur  iuditt'creiitcm  esse  oniiieiii  cum  muliere  ooufubitum.  iiec  maf;is  alistinendum  esse  k 
eoiore,  vel  tilia,  vel  matre  quJim  i  propiiiluxoie.  O  doctriua  iulerualis,  k  quibus  tenebris  emor- 
Bistis!"     {Tissier,  VII.,^^^^.] 
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exquisite  refinement  of  his  cultivated  nature,  he  converted  into 
frii'iuLs  those  whom  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  convert  into 
Christians.  Amidst  all  the  lire  and  fanaticism  of  that  time,  it  was 
always  said  of  Dominic  that  his  charity  and  compassion  were 
never  for  a  moment  eclipsed  by  any  less  amiable  influence  in  his 
nature.  To  say  this  of  a  man  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  say 
simply  that  he  was  a  saint.  Being  asked  what  would  be  his  con- 
duct if  threatened  by  the  enemy  with  death,  he  replied  witli  the 
boldness  of  inspired  chivalry,  "  I  would  beg  them  to  kill  me  by 
degrees,  that  thus  I  might  witness  the  more  fully  to  the  truth 
which  I  profess!" 

In  1215  there  were  sixteen  men  in  the  little  institute.  Eight 
Frenchmen,  six  Spaniards,  one  Portuguese,  and  an  Englishman. 
In  five  years  there  were  sixty  convents  of  the  Order  spread  through- 
out Western  Europe. 

The  greatest  wisdom  was  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  rule. 
The  society  was  divided  into  three  parts,  two  for  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  convent,  the  third  for  men  and  women  living  in 
secular  employments.  The  third  order  was  of  immense  service  to 
religion.  By  its  means  S.  Dominic  was  enabled  to  touch  and 
trausform — what  so  much  required  touching  and  transforming — 
the  souls  of  persons  dwelling  in  the  world.  By  joining  them  in 
holy  union,  not  so  severe  as  to  interfere  with  their  domestic  duties, 
and  yet  sutiieiently  strict  to  remind  them  what  they  were,  he  ele- 
vated them,  and  strung  them  together  in  tiie  interests  of  religion. 
Men  and  women  of  every  class,  from  polished  ladies  of  the  first 
courts  in  Europe,  to  the  ignorant  and  poor,  were  here  bound 
together  in  a  spiritual  sodality,  which  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
sanctity  of  monastic  life.  S.  Dominic's  experiences  at  Osma,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  new  institute,  induced  him  to  found  his 
rule  on  that  of  Saint  Augustine.  Poverty  was  enforced  with 
great  severity.  The  brothers  lived  on  alms.  Like  the  children  of 
S.  Francis,  they  were  mendicants.  The  principle  of  quies,  which 
gave  the  monk  a  permanent  habitation,  and  insured  to  him  a 
resting  place  which  he  loved  more  tenderly  than  anything  else 
after  Christ,  Avas  not  in  keeping  with  the  new  principle  of  motion. 
That  his  children  miglit  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  S.  Dom- 
inic Avas  excessively  strict  on  the  observance  of  holy  poverty.  If 
they  had  nothing  to  leave,  they  w^ould  have  little  to  regret.  On 
one  occasion,  a  brother  was  sent  on  a  journey  without  money. 
He  complained  to  the  Saint.  Dominic  flung  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  brother,  and  with  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes,  implored 
him  to  go  forth  bravely,  and  trust  in  God.  At  times  the  com- 
munity would  sit  down  to  an  empty  board.  On  one  occasion, 
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whilst  they  were  meekly  and  silently  sitting  at  the  bare  table, 
Dominic  prayed  over  it.  Instantly,  two  youths,  whom  none  of 
those  present  had  ever  seen,  walked  up  the  refectory,  and  divided 
amongst  the  astonished  friars  wine  and  bread  of  such  a  quality, 
that  they  rose  from  the  table  filled  with  a  species  of  supernatural 
strength  they  had  never  experienced  before. 

They  prayed,  and  studied,  and  fasted ;  their  Church-services 
were  simple ;  they  lay  on  hard  beds ;  and  the  very  manner  of  their 
travelling  manifested  the  tenor  of  their  lives. 

After  its  approval  by  Honorius,  the  Order  spread  abroad  with 
great  rapidity.  Men  of  high  birth,  accustomed  to  living  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  men  versed  in  many  kinds  of  learning,  listened 
with  rapture  to  the  eloquence  of  Dominic,  and  breaking  up,  and 
abandoning  the  traditions  of  their  lives,  bound  themselves  in  the 
holy  vows  of  religion.*  With  an  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  his 
object,  Dominic  selected  the  men  of  greatest  promise  amongst  his 
followers,  and  sent  them  to  the  universities  to  take  degrees,  to 
mature  their  scholarship,  and  to  conduct  schools.  His  forecasting 
wisdom  is  evident  in  his  fixing  the  three  centres  of  his  Order  in 
the  three  most  flourishing  university  towns.  From  Eome,  the 
capital  of  authority;  from  Paris,  the  capital  of  theology;  and 
from  Bologna,  the  capital  of  jurisprudence  radiated  the  activity 
of  scholars,  saints,  and  confessors.  The  fame  of  the  Friars 
Preachers  soon  spread,  when  men  of  mark  who  had  left  the  world 
entered  into  it  again — with  their  cords,  and  hoods,  and  shaven 
crowns,  and  full  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  of  supernatural  elo- 
quence. Brother  Eeginald,  on  his  return  from  the  holy  sepulchre, 
entranced  the  citizens  of  Bologna  by  his  extraordinary  gifts :  "  I  see 
the  heavens  open,"  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion,  "  I  see  the 
heavens  open — the  doors  are  yawning  wide  to  receive  all  who 
would  gaze  upon  the  majesty  of  its  glory !  The  heavens,  I  tell 
you,  stand  open  wide,  why  do  you  delay  ?"  He  then  spoke  with 
so  great  persuasiveness  in  the  scope  and  object  of  his  Order,  that 
priests,  students,  and  professors,  and  even  lawyers  who  are  not  often 
carried  away,  there  and  then  abandoned  their  occupations,  and 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  habit. 

Some,  however,  who  entered  the  society  with  eagerness,  soon 
became  as  eager  to  depart  as  they  had  been  to  join  it.  Two  men, 
for  instance,  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  their  attainments, 
joined  the  little  community.  After  a  while,  becoming  wearied  of 
restraint,  they  said  that  they  could  stay  no  longer.    This  was  a 

*  His  eloquence  had  its  effect — "Interim  et  per  iirbem  concioiiatur,  etiam  in  Basilica  S.  Pe- 
tri tanto  plaiisu  et  fiuctu,  nt  ejus  Testes  anditores  veluti  reliquias  couscindt-rent,  ita  ut  ejus 
scapulare  sic  per  particulas  decisum  vlx  ad  geuua  desceuderet.  {Echard  Bull.,  Die  i  Aug.,  p. 
375.  n.  96.) 
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heavy  blow.  B.  Keginald  called  a  Chapter,  and  announced  tlie 
calamity  to  the  assembled  friars.  His  discourse  was  often  inter- 
rupted by  sobs  and  tears,  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  heaven,  expressing  his  unshaken  confidence  in  God.  Then 
Brother  Clarus,  who  had  been  a  professor  at  Bologna,  offered  to 
speak  a  few  consoling  words.  As  he  was  beginning,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all.  Master  Roland  of  Cremona,  a  famous  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Bologna,  burst  into  the  Chapter-room,  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Reginald,  and  implored  to  be  received.  Regi- 
nald, being  stunned  at  first,  at  length  recovered  himself,  took  off 
his  own  scapular,  and,  with  joy  almost  too  great  for  his  control, 
clothed  the  professor  in  the  garb  of  a  Dominican  ;  then  the  sacris- 
tan hurried  off  and  began  ringing  a  noisy  peal  on  the  church  bells, 
the  community  broke  forth  with  the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  and 
the  church  was  quickly  filled  with  an  astonislied  crowd,  who, 
when  they  had  heard  of  this  singular  grazia  or  intervention,  set 
"the  whole  town  in  a  violent  commotion  of  joy  and  admiration. 
To  crown  all,  the  two  professors  who  had  cast  aside  the  habit, 
with  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  and  with  hands  stretched  to 
heaven,  begged  on  their  knees  in  the  Capitulum  to  be  received 
once  more  amongst  the  brethren.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the 
temper  of  those  strange  ages  of  emotion,  so  fall  of  high  aspira- 
tions, intense  faith,  and  overwhelming  passion. 

John  of  Germany  was  General  when  S.  Thomas  entered  the 
Order  (1239 — 1254),  and  a  constellation  of  famous  men  shone 
with  a  steady  light  from  the  Corona  Fratrum.  In  Germany  there 
was  Albertus  Magnus — a  wonder  to  posterity,  on  account  of  the 
vast  circumference  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  extraordinary  versa- 
tility of  his  elastic  mind.  Hugh  of  S.  Caro  edified  all  France  by 
his  sanctity,  and  was  consulted  as  a  heavenly  oracle; — and,  whilst 
Peter  of  Verona  pierced  his  enemies  with  the  lance  of  controversy, 
John  of  Vicenza  electrified  Lonibardy  by  the  thrilling  effects  of 
his  powers  of  speech.  Men  not  only  listened  to  him  with  delight, 
but  consulted  him  in  their  most  delicate  affairs.  In  all  matters 
of  difference  between  individuals,  families,  and  states,  John  was 
sure  to  be  consulted,  and  was  sure  to  set  things  right.  At  his 
word  prisons  were  opened,  and  enmities,  which  for  hundreds  of 
years  had  been  handed  down  as  traditionary  in  families,  melted 
by  the  heat  of  his  charity  into  lasting  friendships.  Cities,  Kings, 
and  Popes  sought  his  counsel,  and  were  sure  to  find  in  it  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  they  had  not  been  able  to  solve  before.* 

Many  Dominicans  became  martyrs  amongst  the  Albigenses.  In 
Spain  the  Order  flourished  exceedingly.     S.  Hyacinth  was  an  ex- 

*  Kleurv.  Hist.  Eccles.  :  Auu.  ;  1233. 
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traordinary  missioner — Poland,  Bohemia,  both  Kussias,  Livonia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  coasts  of  the  Bhick  Sea,  the  sea-board  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  were 
studded  with  convents  which  marked  the  progress  of  his  mission- 
ary enterprise.  His  strange  supernatural  power  converted  Mussnl- 
mans,  drew  barbarians  round  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  established 
schools  and  convents  in  Pomerania,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Within  twenty  years  after  S.  Dominic's  death,  the  Gospel 
had  been  preached  in  almost  every  country.  In  the  following 
century  it  spread  still  more  widely.  During  the  middle  ages,  the 
pulses  of  the  mighty  heart  of  the  great  Order  were  felt  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  known  world,  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa,  to  the  great  water-courses  of  Asia;  from  Fez,  and  Morocco, 
as  far  as  Greenland.  A  party  of  Dutch  sailors  were  struck  with 
astonishment,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
touching  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  they  found  that  men  clothed 
in  the  white  wool  of  S.  Dominic  had  been  preacliing,  praying,  and 
studying  in  that  inhospitable  region  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years.  It  was  through  Dominican  influence  at  the  Court  of  Spain 
that  Columbus  obtained  the  ships  in  which  he  made  the  discovery 
of  the  new  world;  and  they  were  Dominicans  who  followed  upon 
the  footsteps  of  the  enterprising  subjugators  of  that  vast  continent, 
and  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  wherever  the  others  had 
been  victorious  with  the  sword.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  -they  colonized  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In 
1550,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  adjacent  islands  the 
Dominicans  had  eighteen  convents,  and  made  sixty  thousand  con- 
verts. Then  they  penetrated  into  Siam,  and  were  the  first 
Christian  missioners  Avho  set  foot  in  China, — where  they  estab- 
lished schools,  and  built  churches.  They  had  already  settled  in 
S.  Domingo,  Mexico,  and  the  Floridas.  In  1526  they  sent  twelve 
brothers  to  New  Spain,  where  they  soon  had  an  hundred  houses 
and  convents.  In  1540,  they  possessed  in  New  Granada  sixty 
houses  and  churches.  In  Chili  they  had  forty  convents.  The 
Philippine  Isles,  Mozambique,  and  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa, 
were  under  Dominican  influence,  while  at  Manilla  and  Lima  they 
established  universities  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes. 
Within  a  hundred  years  (1234  to  1334),  the  order  could  number 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  martyrs. 

To  this  marvellous  activity  corresponded  an  immense  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men.  The  Dominicans  played  an  important 
part  in  questions  of  science  and  religion  ;  and  ever  aimed  at  puri- 
fying, and  making  free  the  social  positions  of  mankind.  Barthol- 
omew de  las  Casas  was  a  Dominican.     Four  thousand  writers  of 
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distinction  were  brothers  of  the  Order.  Antoninus  wrote  the  first 
complete  history  of  the  world.  The  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de 
Vortigine  has  been  translated  into  every  language  of  the  west. 
The  church  at  Florence  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  Michael 
Angelo  daily  prayed,  and  which  for  the  severe  purity  of  its  style 
has  received  the  name  of  Sposa,  was  built  by  Fra  Sisto,  Fra 
llistoro,  and  Fra  Giovanni,  three  Dominican  brothers.  Fra 
Angelico,  who  could  never  paint  Christ  and  his  Blessed  Mother 
without  tears  gathering  into  his  eyes,  nor  would  consent  to  paint 
them  in  any  other  position  than  on  his  knees,  Avas  a  Dominican. 
Michael  Angelo  declared  that  Giovanni  da  Fiesole's  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  must  have  been  copied  from  a  vision  in  the  skies. 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  Benedetto,  as  well  as  Fra  Angelico,  were 
brothers'of  the  Order;  while  S.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  and  S.  Rose 
of  Lima,  were  under  Dominican  control.* 

To  sum  up:  in  six  hundred  years  (by  1825),  there  had  been 
seventy  Cardinals,  four  hundred  and  sixty  Bishops,  four  Presidents 
of  General  Councils,  twenty-five  Legates  a  Latere,  eighty  Apostolic 
Nuncios,  four  Popes,  and  a  Prince-Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  S;  Dominic.f  Such  is  a  rapid 
sketch— these  are  the  mere  cartoni—oi  that  religious  sjietem 
which,  in  its  days  of  energy  and  expansion,  captivated  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  young  Thomas  of  Aquino. 

The  historians  of  the  Saint  give  a  glowing  description  of  his 
reception  to  the  habit.  The  news  of  his  clothing  soon  spread 
throughout  the  town.  The  Dominicans  made  the  ceremony  as 
public  as  possible.  From  a  very  early  hour,  the  Church  of  S. 
Dominic  was  "inundated  by  an  enormous  crowd,  amongst  which 
might  be  observed  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  city." 
When  the  hour  arrived,  Thomas,  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude, 
advanced  between  two  rows  of  friars— whose  eyes  must  have 
beamed  with  delight  as  he  passed  before  them— and  received  from 
the  Superior,  Fra  Tomaso  d'Agni  di  Lentino,  the  badges  of  pen- 
ance and  subjection. 

The  sentiments  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  beholders  Avere 
anything  but  harmonious.^     Whilst  the  friars  were  filled  with  joy 

*  Gentil  Bellini  puts  these  simple  words  under  his  great  painting  of  a  miracle  by  a  piece  of 
the  true  Cross:— 

"  Gentilis  Bollinus  amore  mcensus  crucis."     14S)0. 

t  Still  not  so  wide-spn-ad  as  the  Benedictines.  They  had.  according  to  Tritlieniius,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  IS,"""  convents.  At  the  bcfjinnm^'  ol  the  fourteenth  century, 
ao<nrdi!^tV.  he  census  theiV  h'nd  hcen  22,(100  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  40,000  saints  ,n  the 
Order  .S.c  N.Mvnians  ■' Bn„-di,-(inf  Cnituries,"  Atlantis  No.  III.,  p.  \X  Lechner,  in  liis  Lehen 
tii-i  hfhi.ini  n.n.-ii;rt  ■  Hc'cnshur"  W^'.  savs:— "Uer  Benediktinci-Orden  zahlte  vor  der  Sacu- 
larisation  :i7,ouo  Hauser?  1,500  .sLhriftsteller,  und  50,000  Heilige,  dereu  ottentliche  Verehrung 
auerkannt  i»t."     (p.  57.) 

±  "Si  sparse  la  fama  di  questa  coaa  per  tutta  la  nohilt.1  di  Napoli,  e  ogiii  viio  si  marauig- 
liaua.  conbiderando  questo,  c'haueua  fatto  un  giouaue  di  si  rare  <i.iallti\,  e  di  tauta  speran/.a 
Lo  Uulauono  alcnni,  <■  pigliauono  esseu.pio  da  hii,  e  n.olti  h.  muUrouo,  cosi  huomiui,  come 
douiie  dcUa  sua  etfl,  etiaudio  iu  diverse  Keligioni."     (V Ua,  p.  9.) 
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at  so  signal  a  mark  of  Divine  favour  in  their  regard,  more  worldly- 
minded  men  did  not  shrink  from  saying  that  the  reception  of 
one  so  young,  who  had  so  brilliant  a  career  before  him,  amounted 
almost  to  sharp  practice.  Some  admired  a  spirit  which  could 
exchange  the  fascinations  of  life,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  for 
the  scanty  fare  and  rough  garments  of  a  Mendicant  friar.  Others 
thought  it  a  great  pity  that  one  so  accomplished,  so  well  connected, 
and  so  virtuous,  should  throw  away  his  gifts  in  practising  poverty 
and  blind  obedience.  Many  considered  the  step  rash  and  incon- 
siderate. There  were  not  wanting  those  who  blamed  the  Prior, 
and  were  highly  indignant  at  the  diplomacy  by  which  the  cunning 
frati  had  entrapped  the  young  fellow  into  the  Order.*  Doubtless, 
the  gossip  of  the  world  then,  was  something  like  the  gossip  of  the 
world  now — very  flowing,  very  flippant,  and  very  contradictory. 

*  "  Alti'i  lo  biasimauano,  dicendo  clie  come  giouane  si  era  dellberato  troppo  presto,  e  biasi- 
mauano  ancora  U  Priore,  che  gli  Uaueua  dato  I'habito."    ( Vita,  p.  9 — 10.) 


CHAPTER    VI. 

TRIALS    OF    VOCATION. 


It  may  be  imagined  that  the  family  of  S.  Thomas  felt  little 
gratified  when  they  heard  of  the  clothing.  The  report  of  the 
ceremony  was  not  long  reaching  Rocca  Sicca.  Theodora  first 
heard  of  it  from  the  lamentations  of  her  vassals,  who  had  seen  the 
young  Count  dressed  up  like  a  Dominican  friar,  and  at  once 
returned  home  to  bewail  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  on  they 
family.  She  forthwith  hurried  off  to  Naples,  accompanied  by  a 
large  retinue.  Some  say  she  was  excessively  angry  with  her  son 
for  joining  the  Mendicants;  *  others,  that  she  wished  to  encourage 
him  in  a  vocation  which  she  considered  had  come  direct  from 
heaven. f  The  former  opinion  is  the  more  probable  one.J  Theo- 
dora had  already  made  up  her  mind  about  the  will  of  God  in  her 
son's  regard.  She  had  reasons  in  abundance,  human  and  divine, 
for  making  him  a  Benedictine.  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  she  hurried  to  Naples,  "  cum  gaudio,^^  as  Tocco  has  it,  to  con- 
firm her  boy  in  a  state  of  life  about  which  she  had  not  been  con- 
sulted ;  the  first  notion  of  which  she  received  from  the  gossip  of 
her  servants ;  and  which  would  simply  be  the  death-blow  to  her 
cherished  aspirations. 

It  is  pretty  clear  what  the  Dominicans  thought:  for,  no  sooner 
did  they  hear  that  Theodora  was  on  her  way  to  Naples,§  than  they 
hurried  the  boy  off — some  affirm,  at  his  own  request — by  a  different 
route,  with  several  companions,  to  Eome.||  And  so  greatly  did 
they  fear  his  meeting  the  excited  Countess,  that  the  party  had 
orders  to  avoid  the  ordinary  road,  and  to  travel  through  Terracina 
and  Anagni. 


*  "Soine  Mutter  maohte  sich  angenblieklich  auf  den  Weg  nanh  Neapel,  iim  den  Sohn,  den 
8ie  fiir  cine  Beiite  triigeiisclier  Berednna  liielt  dem  Orden  zu  entroissen,  die  Elire  der  Familie 
und  die  Zukunft  ibres  unerfabreiien  Kiiides  zu  retten."  (Werner  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster 
Band.  Cap.  IL.  p.  26;   C/.  Bareille,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  48.) 

t  "Cum  gaudio  venit  Neapnlim  Tolens  eum  in  pnedicto  prjeviso  silji  diviiiitus  ordine  niater- 
nis  nionitis  confirmare."     (Boll.,  Cap.  IT.,  n.  9.  p.  659;  also,  Touron,  Liv.  I.,  Chap.  IX.,  p.  34.) 

t  Fleurv  savR:— "Ses  parens  le  trouverent  fort  mauvais.  dedaignant  la  pauvret6  de  cet 
ordre."     (Tom.  XVII.,  Liv.  LXXXIV.,  p.  581.) 

k  "Secretameute  odorando  la  sua  venuta,"  as  some  have  it.  (See  Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  II., 
p.  13.) 

II  How  stronfcly  be  felt  is  evident  from  bis  quotation  from  S.  Jerome :—"  Hieronymns  dicit 
in  epist.  ad  Heliodorum,  a  princ. :  Per  cakatum  perge  patrnn,  per  calcatam  perge  matrem.  siccia 
onilis  ad  vemllum  n-urig  evota  :  gummum  genus  pietatis  est  in  htw  re  fuisse  crudelem."  {Summa  TheoL, 
Tom.  III.,  Qiuest.  CL,  Art.  IV.,  p.  371.) 

(55) 
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The  Dominicans  were  established  in  Rome  during  the  time  of 
S.  Dominic.  The  old  church  of  S.  Sixtus  II.,  in  which  lay  the 
relics  of  six  martyr-popes,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the- Saint.  It  stood  opposite  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Celian  Mount,  upon  the  Appian 
Way.  The  convent  attached  to  the  church  must  liave  been  ample, 
for  S.  Dominic,  by  his  eloquence,.in  the  space  of  a  few  months 
had  filled  it  with  an  hundred  disciples.  Here  it  was  that  he 
worked  some  of  his  most  famous  miracles — raising  the  dead, 
multiplying  bread  and  wine,  and  bringing  angels  in  human  form 
into  the  presence  of  the  community. 

But  the  Dominicans  had  left  S.  Sixtus  for  Santa  Sabina  before 
the  time  of  S.  Thomas.  Honorius  III.,  desiring  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  nuns  at  the  convent  of  S.  Sixtus,  offered  to  the  friars 
the  convent  of  S.  Sabina,  situated  close  to  his  palace  on  the  Aven- 
tine.  The  church  seems  to  have  been  founded,  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  by  an  Illyrian  priest,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Celestine 
I.  It  stood  boldly  on  the  highest  verge  of  the  Aventine,  and 
overlooked  that  classic  spot,  where  Horatius  Codes,  with  a  prowess 
which  immortalized  his  name,  defended  Rome  against  Porsenna. 
The  church  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Basilicas.  Two  rows 
of  ancient  pillars,  supporting  a  plain  roof,  divided  the  church  into 
three  naves,  each  terminated  by  an  altar.  Here,  under  the  high 
alter,  rested  the  relics  of  S.  Sabina,  who  had  suffered  under  Adrian. 
Close  at  hand  stood  the  palace  of  the  Savelli,  occupied  by  Honorius 
III.  The  Pontiff  made  over  a  portion  of  this  noble  residence  to 
the  friars.  From  the  windoAvs  of  this  palace-convent,  the  eye 
stretched  over  Rome,  and,  passing  over  towers  and  domes,  rested  on 
the  Vatican  Basilica.  Two  flights  of  steps  led  to  the  city,  one 
running  to  the  Tiber,  the  other  to  a  corner  of  the  Palatine,  near 
the  church  of  S.  Anastasia. 

The  convent,  which  had  been  a  workshop  of  saints,  w'as,  even 
in  S.  Thomas's  time,  full  of  touching  reminiscences.  Here  Hya- 
cinth and  Ceslas,  two  of  the  most  successful  missioners  who  ever 
laboured  for  the  love  of  God,  received  their  inspirations  of  devoted- 
ness  and  sacrifice.  Here  Henry  of  Moravia,  and  Hermann  of 
Germany,  lived,  and  studied,  and  prayed.  Here  it  was  that 
"  Mary,  in  the  person  of  Reginald,"  once  Doctor  of  Law  in  Paris, 
and  Dean  of  S.  Argnan  D'Orleans,  "girt  the  reins  of  the  Order 
with  the  girdle  of  chastity,  and  prepared  its  feet  for  the  Gospel  of 
Peace."  Here  it  was  that  S.  Dominic,  being  wrapped  in  spirit, 
"saw  the  Lord,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  His  right  hand,  clad 
in  a  cope  of  sapphire."  Hei-e  it  was  that  he  had  the  vision  of  S. 
Mary,  S.  Cecily,  and  S.  Catharine.     Here,  to  this  day,  may  be  seen 
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in  the  church,  upon  a  pedestal,  the  great,  bhick,  shining  stone, 
said  by  the  legend  to  have  been  hurled  by  the  demon  at  the  Saint, 
to  interrupt  him  in  his  nightly  meditations.  Here  is  shown  tiie 
narrow  cell  where  he  prayed,  the  hall  in  which  he  gave  the  habit 
to  S.  Hvacinth,  and  an  orange-tree  in  the  garden,  which,  to  this 
day,  tempts,  with  its  golden  fruit,  the  piety  oi"  citizens  and  stangers. 

I  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  emotions  of  young 
Aquino  on  approaching  the  Eternal  City,  and  on  entering  that 
venerable  church  where  the  bones  of  S.  Sabina  rested,  and  the 
great  Saint  Dominic  had  loved  so  much  to  pray.  Doubtless, 
wonder  and  devotion  were  mixed  with  sad  thoughts  about  his 
mother,  and  with  strange  anticipations  about  his  future  life. 
Doubtless,  long  and  earnestly  he  prayed  before  the  altar,  and 
begged  of  Christ  to  fill  him  with  S.  Dominic's  spirit.  This  mucli 
is  certain,  that  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  study  and  to 
contemplation — to  prepare  himself  for  that  mighty  mission  which 
lie  was  afterwards  to  fulfil. 

But  his  repose  was  speedily  disturbed.  Theodora,  with  the  fire 
of  her  nature  thoroughly  stirred  up,  finding  that  her  son  had 
been  carried  away  from  Naples,  set  out  forthwith  for  the  Eternal 
City.  She  was  extremely  angry  with  the  friars.  In  vain  the 
Countess  called  at  their  convent;  in  vain  she  begged  admittance, 
by  entreaties  the  most  imploring,  and  by  threats  the  most  indig- 
nant; in  vain  she  protested  that,  far  from  wishing  to  trifle  with 
her  son's  vocation,  she  simply  desired  to  confirm  it  all  the  more. 
Thomas  did  not  appear;  the  doors  remained  shut;  the  Domini- 
cans would  not  be  moved.  She  tlien  bewailed  her  hard  lot 
amongst  the  Roman  nobility,  and  denounced  to  the  Pope  the  rapa- 
city of  the  cruel  friars,  who,  in  spite  of  her  position  and  all  her 
promises,  had  robbed  her  of  her  boy.* 

The  Dominican  superiors,  perceiving  how  excited  Theodora 
was,f  and  dreading  her  influence  in  the  city,  sent  S.  Thomas  off 
from  Rome,  with  four  others,  to  travel  by  secret  roads  to  Paris. 
Whilst  the  party  was  making  its  way  towards  the  frontier,  Lan- 
dulf  and  Reginald  (the  Saint's  two  brothers)  Avere  actively  engaged 
ravaging  Lombardy  with  a  band  of  Frederick's  soldiers.  Theodora, 
who  had  heard  of  the  young  Dominican's  departure,  despatched  a 
courier  to  the  brothers,  beseeching  them  to  secure  the  fugitive. 
They  set  the  military  at  once  to  watch  the  passes  through  which 
the  Dominicans  might  escape.     Meanwhile,  the  friars,  fagged  Avith 

*  "  Peudant  que  la  Contesse  d'Aquin  faisail  retentir  toiite  la  ville  de  Rome  de  ses  plaintes, 
on  dp  ses  iiKMiaces  coiitre  les  Relifcieux  de  Saint  Domiuiqne,  Tliuiuas  contiauait  sou  voyage 
vers  la  France."     (Touron,  Liv.  I.,  Chap.  X.  p.  :t5.) 

t  "  La  niadre  ...  si  tciine  j;ravcini'iit<!  affronJata.  p  bcffata.  vedcndosi  su  jrii  oonlii  di 
tutta  KoMia.  e  por  la  spcouda  volta  delVaudata  de'suoi  ardeutissiiui  desiderii."  (FriKeiio,  Lib. 
T.,  Cap.  11. ,  n.  13,  i>.  14.) 
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the  journey,  which  they  had  made  on  foot,  halted  near  Acquapen- 
dente,  between  Sienna  and  Lake  Bolsena.*  Here,  as  they  lay 
resting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  suddenly  they  beheld  themselves 
surrounded  by  armed  men;  and,  to  his  intense  astonishment, 
Thomas  found  himself,  without  a  chance  of  escape,  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  brothers.  The  two  young  soldiers  behaved  Avith 
great  brutality  to  the  Saint,f  threatened  to  tear  his  habit  off  his 
back,  and,  forcing  him  on  horseback,  carried  him  away  to  Sau 
Giovanni,  J  whilst  his  companions  fled  hastily  back  to  Eome. 

From  the  accounts  given  of  Theodora's  interview  with  S. 
Thomas,  some  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  energy  of  the  mother, 
and  of  the  calm  determination  of  the  son.  She  made  use  of  every 
argument  she  could  invent,  and  brought  into  play  all  the  passions 
of  her  nature — her  tears,  her  entreaties,  her  prayers,  her  fierce 
anger,  her  threats,  her  hatred,  her  love — but  without  effect.  She 
argued  that  obedience  to  parents  is  a  law  of  God,  that  filial  piety 
is  of  strict  obligation,  that  youth  is  easily  deceived,  that  what 
inexperience  admires  is  condemned  by  mature  reflection,  that 
Thomas  would  ruin  and  disgrace  his  father,  and  bring  upon  the 
family  the  anger  of  the  Emperor — and  so  on  in  a  similar  strain. § 

But  Thomas  was  immovable.  Though  full  of  tenderness 
towards  his  mother,  he  had  read  enough,  and  had  thought  enough, 
and  had  been  visited  by  God  too  often,  to  abandon  a  call  which 
he  deemed  Divine.  Perceiving  that  neither  threats  nor  blandish- 
ments could  effect  her  purpose,  Theodora  threw  Thomas  into 
prison,  fastened  the  door,  and  set  guards  to  watch  outside.jl  She 
then  sent  godless  young  men  in  to  him,  to  argue  him  out  of  his 
resolve.  His  sisters  seconded  their  foolish  mother.  Tliey  alone 
were  permitted  to  serve  the  prisoner;  and  they  practised  all  their 
arts  upon  him,  to  turn  him  from  his  high  vocation.  But  the  calm 
deportment  of  the  future  Angel  of  the  Schools,  his  resignation, 
his  tenderness  to  his  sisters,  his  tranquil  mind  ever  fixed  on  things 
Divine,  were  more  powerful,  in  the  end,  than  creature  stubborn- 
ness, or  human  passion.     The  impress  of  heaven  ever  overpowers, 

*  "  Tutto  debile  e  lasso  per  la  stanchezza  del  viagsio  fatto  a  pie,  a  cui  essendo  giovinetto,  e 
di  geutilissinia  ooniplessione,  uso  noii  era."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  14,  p.  15.) 

t  "  Seuza  usare  officio  di  piet^  o  di  caritJi,  fecero  inipeto  in  quelU  k,  guisade  uemici."  {Vita, 
p.  10.) 

t  "  II  Gibelli  con  parecclii  altri  anticlii  scrittori  della  vita  di  S.  Tommaso  narra  clie  il  gio- 
vane  fa  chiiiso  nel  pateino  Castello  di  RoccaSecca:  ma  e  tradizione  costante  die  fo.sse  giiar- 
dato  iiella  Rocca  di  Monte  S.  Giovanni,  in  snlla  riva  de.stra  del  Liri  ove  si  mostia  tuttavia  la 
oella  terrena  (ora  divota  cappella)  in  cui  S.  Tommaso  era  sostenuto  della  Principessa  Teodoia 
sua  inadre.  ...  La  cittJl  di  Monte  S.  Giovanni  elesselo  ab  antico  per  suo  Patrouo.  e  la 
Cliiesa  nelle  lezioni  del  Breviario  Romano,  dice  auch'ea.sa  cbe  il  santo  giovane  fii  rinserrato 
noil  ill  Rocca  Secca,  ma  nella  Rocca  di  Monte  S.  Giovanni,  ch'era  a  quei  di  dei  Coati  d'Aquiuo." 
(Civilat  Caltolica,  Seric  Seconda,  Vol.  X.,  19  Maggio,  18.55.) 

5  "  La  inadre  in  prima  gittogli  al  voUo  i  termini  scortesi  e  rozi  da'  suoi  frati  ricevnti,  mos- 
trolli  la  upceBsitJi,  cbe  di  lui  liaveva  la  casa,  clraltriiiieiiti  era  ben  tosto  per  venire  a  doloroso 
fine;  stiidiandosi  con  queste  ed  altre  appareiiti  ragioni,  esjiresse  ecu  uiateruo  aflfetto,  di 
ritrarlu  dalla  Religione."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  2,  p.  16.) 

II  "  La  madre  lo  facesse  rincliiudere  sotto  stretta  custodia  deutro  -la  rocca  del  lor  Castello 
di  S.  Giovauiii."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  4,  p.  17.) 
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in  the  issue,  the  instability  of  human  influences.  The  two  girls, 
by  degrees,  ceased  their  talking,  and  began  to  listen,  and  finally, 
rendered  themselves  up  to  the  mastery  of  a  superior  power;  their 
hearts  expanded,  their  minds  enlarged;  they  listened,  they  be- 
lieved, they  acted,  they  were  subdued — in  a  word,  S.  Thomas  con- 
verted, his  sisters;  his  prison  became  a  hallowed  spot ;  his  habit, 
an  earnest  of  high  heroism ;  his  obstinacy,  a  note  of  predestina- 
tion ;  and  his  life,  a  pattern  of  perfection.  They  were  no  longer 
his  guards  and  his  seducers,  but  his  companions,  his  helpmates,  his 
dearest  sisters,  and  his  constant  friends. 

They  put  him  in  a  position  to  communicate  with  his  brethren. 
The  monotony  of  confinement  was  broken  by  study,  prayer,  and 
contemplation.  The  Saint  procured  a  Bible,  the  "Sentences"  of 
the  Lombard,  and  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.*  His  mem'ory, 
which  was  so  retentive  as  never  to  forget  anything  he  once  had 
read,  is  said  to  have  got  these  books  by  heart.f  Thus  it  was  that 
he  prepared  himself  for  his  mighty  labours  in  the  future. 

But  this  comparative  repose  was  broken  in  upon  rudely  enough 
by  the  perseverant  brutality  of  his  brothei's.  They  still  persisted 
in  their  determination  to  force  him  from  religion.  After  they 
had  delivered  him  to  his  mother,  they  were  called  away,  into 
active  service,  under  Frederick.  But,  when  the  troops  had  been 
brought  down  to  Melfi,  and  were  encamped  near  Ciprano,  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  prisoner.  Possibly  they  im- 
agined that,  through  the  influence  of  the  family,  he  had  already 
changed  his  mind.  If  so,  they  were  bitterly  disappointed.  For 
they  found  that,  far  from  being  changed  himself,  Thomas  had 
converted  both  his  sisters.  They  were  furious.J  They  forbade 
the  girls  to  approach  him,  and,  forcing  themselves  in  upon  the 
boy,  they  insulted  him  with  brutal  jests  and  oaths,  and  ended  by 
tearing  his  habit  piece  by  piece  off"  his  back.§ 

*  "  Dans  la  niArae  prison  Thomas  Iftt  toiite  la  Bible,  et  le  teste  du  maitre  des  Sentences:  il 
y  6tudia  aussi  la  tiaite  des  sopliismes  d'Aristote."     (Fleury.  Tom.  XVII.,  Liv.  LXXXIV.,  p.  592.) 

t  Tocco  says  of  liuu  : — "  Quod  legeudo  caperet,  perpetuo  retineret."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  42, 
p.  670.) 

lu  the  middle  ajies,  the  memory  was  exercised  more  than  at  present,  partly  on  account  of 
the  diffloulty  of  geMius  books,  and  of  understanding  them  when  got.  Tliat  clever,  modest 
•writer,  Matthew  of  Paris  (1246),  speaks  of  a  mouk  who  could  repeat  all  David's  Psalms  back- 
wards, from  memory. 

i  Chivalry  iu  the  thirteenth  century,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  its  decline.  De  La  Marche 
quotes  James  de  Vitry  to  this  effect: — "  Les  pauvres,lesclercs,les  .abbayes  ne  trouvent  plus  en 
eux  des  d^fenseurs,  mais  des  pers^cuteurs.  lis  retiennent  les  dimes  et  les  offrandes  dues  ^ 
I'Eglise,  enfreignent  ses  iuimuuites  eeraseut  les  hommes  qui  lui  appartiennent  de  prestations 
directes  et  indircctes  (auiyariis  f(  paranrjariis),  ne  respecteut  point  le  droit  d'asile,  et  portent 
des  mains  impie.s  sur  les  personnes  sacrees,  parce  qu'elles  ne  peuvent  pas  leur  rt-sister;  uiaia 
lis  se  gardnnt  bien  d'attaquer  ceux  qui  sont  arni^s  et  disposes  fi  la  lutte.  Aigle.s  rapaoes,  ils  .se 
jettent  sur  les  bieus  des  defunts.  et  veuleut  avoir  la  mainmorte  pour  ajouter  k  I'amictiou  des 
afflig6s  c'est-i-dire  des  veuves  at  des  orphelins."  (La  Chaire  Francaise,  Troisieme  Partie,  Chap. 
II.,  p.  3.57.) 

S  "  I  Conti  Landolfo  e  Ranoldo  .  .  .  perch' essi  rinovando  I'antico  proposito  di  levargli 
a  ■s'iva  forza  I'habito  dell"  Ordine,  gli  posero  soperchie-volmente  le  mani  addosso.  e  nou  dnhita- 
rouo  di  Ittcerarlo,  talmeute  die  la  forma  dell' habito  appena  vi  rimase;  ma  egli  non  si  smar- 
rendo  punto.  racconciatolo  U  meglio,  che  pote,  indosso  se  lo  rimise."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap, 
in.,  H.  6,  p.  18.) 
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Meanwhile,  his  sisters  informed  the  Dominicans  outside  of  wliat 
the  Saint  was  undergoing.  Br.  John  of  S.  Juliano  bronglit 
another  habit  for  him  from  Naples.  This  made  Landulf  and 
Eeginald  Avorse  than  they  had  been  before.  They  fixed  upon  a 
most  infamous  expedient  for  shaking  their  younger  brothers  voca- 
tion. They  liired  a  bad  woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent  her 
secretly  to  his  cell,  to  tempt  him  to  sin.*  Whilst  waiting  the 
issue,  a  fearful  shriek,  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the  prison, 
rang  from  one  end  of  the  castle  to  the  other.  A  rush  was  made 
by  Landulf  and  Eeginald  to  their  brother's  cell.  They  saw  the 
door  burst  open,  and  beheld  the  girl  rushing  away  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  the  young  man  chasing  her  with  a  blazing  brand, 
which  he  had  just  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  f  Even  the  brutality 
of  the  two  rough  young  soldiers  was  overcome  by  this ;  and  from 
that  day  forth,  they  ceased  to  persecute  their  gentle,  younger 
brother. 

Just  before  his  death,  the  Saint  told  his  familiar  brother  Kainald, 
that  no  sooner  had  the  girl  been  driven  out,  than  he  made  a  cross 
with  the  charred  brand  upon  the  wall,  and  casting  himself  upon 
his  knees  before  it,  made  a  vow  of  chastity  for  life.  Whilst  thus 
praying,  he  fell  into  a  calm,  gentle  sleep,  and  was  ravished  by  a 
heavenly  vision.  He  saw  angels  descending  from  the  clouds,  and 
they  came  and  bound  his  loins  with  the  girdle  of  continence,  and 
armed  him  for  life  as  a  warrior  of  heaven. J  The  pain  of  this 
binding  roused  him  up  with  an  unconscious  cry  of  suffering.  On 
hearing  it,  his  guards  entered  the  cell,  but  he  carefully  concealed 
his  favour  from  them.  He  declared  to  Kainald  that,  never  since 
that  time  till  his  death,  was  the  spirit  of  darkness  suffered  to 
approach  his  person,  to  seduce  him  from  that  heavenly-minded- 
ness  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  notes  of  his  gentle,  medita- 
tive character. 

The  girdle  was  worn  by  the  Saint  till  his  death.  Afterwards, 
it  Avas  given  by  John  of  Vercelli  to  the  Dominican  Convent  of 
Vercelli,  in  Piedmont.  With  what  jealousy  the  friars  preserved 
the  relic,  is  evident  from  their  refusing  to  part  with  it,  even  at  the 
request  of  a  Sovereign  PontifF.§    A  holy  confraternity  was  speedily 

*  "  Istigati  da  Ratanasso,  gli  introdnssero  in  camera  una  mnlto  raga  e  non  nieno  lasciva 
giovane  con  larga  piomt'ssa  fattale  di  denari.  accioclie  clla  con  o<:ni  arte  pioinrasse  di  t'ailo 
cadeie  in  peccato,  e.  in  questa  maniera  spogliarlo  dell'  liabito  sacro."  (Frigeiio,  lAb.  I.,  Cap. 
III.,  n.  7,  p.  18—19.) 

t  "  Ne  pouvant  ni  fair,  ni  ^viterlavne  d'uu  ohjet,  qui  ne  ceasoitde  le  poursuivre:  et  Bainte- 
nient  iriit6  par  sa  presence  nieme,  II  arma  sa  main  d'un  tison  allunie;  et  poursuivant  il  son 
tour  eet  inipudique  instrument  du  demon,  il  ToWisea  de  se  retirer  avec  pr<5<-ipitotiou  tout  con- 
Tert  de  lionte  et  rempli  de  frayeur."  (Touron,  TAv.  I.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  60.  Boll.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  ]1, 
p.  659.     Malv.,iJ.  602.     Barcille.  Chap.  VIIL.  p.  72.) 

t  Touron,  Liv.  /.,  Chap.  XIV..  p.  51 :  Boll.  Cap.  II.,  n.  11,  p.  660:  Bareille,  Chap.  VIIL,  p.  72. 

^  Tlie  arm-chair  of  Gustavus  Vasa  was  purchased  for  58.000  florins;  Nelson's  coat  for  £150; 
that  of  Charles  XII.  for  £22.000;  a  toot-li  of  Newton  for  .fi'ltO:  a  cane  of  Voltaire  for  .500  francs; 
the  vest  of  Rousseau  for  959  francs;  the  wig  of  Sterne  for  200  guineas;  Napoleon's  hat  for 
1,920  francs.     Why,  then,  may  not  we  prize  the  relics  of  the  saints? 
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established,  called  "  The  Angelic  Warfiire."  Its  object  was  to 
preserve  purity,  or  to  restore  it,  if  unhappily  it  had  been  forfeited. 
Cords,  made  after  that  given  to  S.  Thomas,  were  worn  by  members 
of  the  institute.  And  Innocent  X.,  in  a  Brief  of  March  21,  1654, 
and  Benedict  XIII.,  in  a  Bull  in  favour  of  the  University  of  Tou- 
louse, enriched  it  with  many  signal  favours.* 

The  confraternity  spread  rapidly  and"  widely.  Eicli  and  poor 
were  anxious  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  this 
glorious  Saint.  Students  of  the  University  were  glad  to  possess  a 
token  of  his  triumph,  and  an  earnest  of  their  own  success  in  re- 
sisting one  of  the  most  seductive  enemies  of  youth  growing  to 
maturity. 

But,  though  his  relations  had  ceased  to  persecute  S.  Thomas, 
they  kept  him  in  his  confinement,  some  say,  two  years — and  they 
would,  no  doubt,  have  detained  him  longer,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  influence  of  the  Dominicans  with  the  Pope.  It  was  an  un- 
heard of  thing  for  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  set  upon,  and  cast  into 
prison,  by  a  band  of  ruffians  in  the  Papal  States — particularly 
when  those  ruffians  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Emperor ;  it  was  an 
affront  to  the  Pontiff,  as  well  as  an  infringement  of  the  law.  The 
Dominicans  did  not  represent  their  grievance  in  vain.  The  Holy 
Father  was  roused.  He  not  only  brought  the  case  before  the 
Emperor,  but  he  ordered  him  to  let  the  prisoner  free,  and  to  visit 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  with  condign  punishment.f  Fred- 
erick, having  latterly  been  humiliated  by  the  Viterhesi,  and  having, 
in  consequence,  been  abandoned  by  some  of  his  supporters,  was 
not  sorry  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  Pontiff.  Orders, 
accompanied  by  threats,  were  at  once  sent  to  Landulf  and  Reginald 
to  set  the  captive  free.  Still,  these  stubborn  soldiers,  with  their 
haughty  mother,  would  take  no  active  steps  to  give  Thomas  his 
liberty.  However,  his  sisters  informed  S.  Juliano  of  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  he  at  once  hurried  to  the  castle,  accompanied  by 
one  or  tAVo  companions.^  And  finally,  the  girls  let  their  brother 
down,  through  the  window,  like  another  S.  Paul,  into  the  hands 
of  his  delighted  brethren.  The  party  at  once  set  off  for  Naples, 
and  our  Saint  found  his  rest  once  more  amongst  those  chosen 
souls,  who  had  so  deeply  impressed  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
university  career.§  f 

*  For  a  full  arconnt,  see  Acta  Sanctorum,  Tom.  I.,  Mart.  7,  ?  III.,  p.  744 — 746. 

t  "  Peitiiibatus  quod  quasi  iu  (-.jus  Provincia  tantus  excessus  I'uiaset  coniniissus  niandavit 
Impt-ratori,  (piotl  farc-ipt  de.  laptbribus  diguam  pro  conveuieuti  satisfaclioue  vindictani." 
(Boll.,  Cap.  II..  n.  9.  p.  (i59.) 

t  See  Gilx-lli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso,  Cap.  IX.,  p.21. 

§  "I  Padii  dun<iue  di-ll' Ordiiie,  cli'eran  quivi  veiiuti.  pou  Krandissima  festa  il  rioovorono, 
conn-  uu  AnKioldal  C\c\o  discoso:  n»*  potevano  quasi  ci-cd<Tl()  a  fjli  ocelli  loio.  tauta  civi  la  oon- 
tontczza  df  vcdcrlo  libero:  cosi  piii  occultauieutc  clie  i>oterouo,  il  coudusseru  a  Napoli." 
(Krigcrio,  Liv.  I.,  Cap.  II'..  n.  2,  p.  22.) 
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Who,  at  this  period,  was  Superior  of  the  convent,  and  received 
our  Saint's  profession,  is  uncertain.  Many,  following  Tocco,  say 
it  was  John  of  S.  Juliano,  the  old  adviser  of  S.  Thomas;  others, 
such  as  Bernard  Guidonis,  S.  Antoninus,  and  Malvenda,  say  that 
Tomaso  d'Agni  di  Lentino  was  the  Prior — a  man  second  to  none 
at  that  day,  in  virtue,  energy,  and  zeal.  He  joined  the  Order 
during  the  lifetime  of  S.  Dominic ;  founded  the  convent  at  Naples 
{1231);  ruled  over  it,  some  say,  till  1255;  and  then  became,  suc- 
cessively, Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza,  and  Pat- 
riarch of  Jerusalem — in  which  capacity,  like  another  Peter  the 
Hermit,  with  fiery  eloquence,  he  preached,  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, and  from  court  to  court,  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  infidel.* 

A  prelate  of  this  temperament  would  be  but  too  glad  to  engraft 
into  the  Order  a  young  man,  who  had  already,  in  a  marked  degree, 
manifested  a  character,  promising  the  unusual  combinations  of 
genius  with  humility,  of  sweetness  with  firmness,  and  of  an 
almost  womanly  gentleness  with  a  more  than  manly  courage. 

But  Theodora  and  her  soldier-sons,  unfortunately,  took  a  very 
different  view  of  the  case.  The  mother  bitterly  repented  having 
permitted  Thomas  to  escape  at  all,  and  blamed  herself  for  culpable 
weakness  in  having  suffered  him  to  be  carried  away  to  Naples. 
She  accused  the  Dominicans  of  dishonesty,  and,  assisted  by  Lan- 
dulf  and  Reginald,  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  to  annul  her  son's 
vows,  and  to  set  the  young  man  once  more  at  liberty. 

The  Holy  Father  sent  for  the  young  Dominican,  and  questioned 
him  in  presence  of  the  Court.  Thomas,  with  his  natural  modesty, 
and  yet  with  gentle  firmness,  told  the  Pope  how  S.  Dominic  had 
called  him  to  religion,  how  unmistakable  was  the  voice,  and  how 
he  attributed  his  present  difficulties,  not  to  the  violence  of  his 
brothers,  or  to  the  loving  indiscretions  of  his  mother  ;  but  to  his 
own  many  sins  and  imperfections.  He  imploi'ed  the  Pope  to 
protect  him  in  his  one  desire  of  embracing  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
walking  with  sure  step  along  the  road  of  perfect  charity.  Innocent, 
and  the  Prelates  about  him,  could  not  suppress  their  emotion 
whilst  -witnessing  so  unusual  a  manifestation  of  heavenly  purity 
and  grace.f  We  are  told  that  after  the  young  man  had  finished 
his  appeal,  they  turned  to  Theodora,  and  with  congratulations 
mixed  with  tears,  comforted  her;  and  whilst  they  lauded  Thomas 
to  the  skies,  they  could  not  bring  their  hearts  to  blame  a  mother, 
who  had  made  such  giant  efforts  to  regain  so  loving  and  so  ad- 
mirable a  son. 

*  For  a  fuller  account,  see  Tourou,  lAv.  I.,  Chap.  XV.,  p.  58. 
t  Mitteuleiter,  p.  71. 
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The  Holy  Father,  too,  acted  with  great  benevolence.  Knowing 
Theodora's  weakness,  he  proposed  to  make  Thomas  Abbot  of 
Monte  Cassino,  whilst  still  allowing  him  to  wear  the  habit  of  S. 
Dominic,  and  to  partake  of  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  friars.* 
The  court  extolled  this  generosity  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  His 
brothers  and  relations  implored  Thomas  to  accept  the  tempting 
offer;  and  to  their  prayers,  his  mother  joined  her  warm  entreaties. 
The  one  long  desire  of  her  heart  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
But  Thomas  had  made  his  resolve.  He  was  inexorable.  He  im- 
plored the  Pope  to  leave  him  alone,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  abide  in  his  vocation.  He  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
thought  of  being  dragged  from  his  position  of  a  simple  friar,  that 
he  spent  his  nights  in  tears  and  prayers,  begging  for  graces  neces- 
sary for  salvation ; — the  principal  one  of  which — it  seemed  to  him 
— was  that  of  being  permitted  to  live  without  charge  or  dignity, 
whether  in  the  Cloister  or  in  the  Church. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  contiict  which  S.  Thomas  had 
to  sustain  whilst  carrying  out  the  strong  inspiration  that  possessed 
him.  His  mother  now  no  longer  worried  him,  his  brothers  left 
him  alone,  and  he  was  permitted  to  begin  that  career  of  useful- 
ness, which  was  the  source  ultimately  of  such  blessings  to  the 
Church. 

Not  long  after  this,  Eeginald  and  Landulf  had  a  disagreement 
with  the  Emperor.  Frederick  took  liis  revenge.  He  destroyed 
their  stronghold,  and  cast  them  into  prison.  Theodora  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  prayer,  and  the  practices  of  an  ascetic 
life — making  up  in  a  short  time  for  that  too  strong  human  ele- 
ment which  she  had  suffered  to  possess  her  heart.  Though  not 
without  blame,  one  cannot  help  looking  with  some  sympathy  at 
her  strong  passionate  nature,  her  violent  devotion  to  her  child,  and 
her  love,  vehement  and  ardent  too,  for  God,  which  ended  in  her 
giving  herself  entirely  to  Him. 

*"Ciii  cum  Papa  concederet,  ut  in  ordine  et  habitu  suo  prseesaet  officio,  noluit  ille." 
(Canlimp.  :  I.,  de  Apibus,  cap.  XX.,  8  10.  Malv.,  p.  603.  See  Touron,  p.  64.  JiareilU,  p.  a6.  Gi- 
belli,  p.  3H.) 

Echard  puts  the  eveut  six  or  seven  years  later. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

ALBERTUS     MAGNUS. 


Now  that  S.  Thomas  Avas  free  from  the  persecutions  of  his 
family,  his  Superiors  began  to  form  plans  for  developing  those 
conspicuous  abilities  which  had  created  so  great  a  sensation  in  the 
schools.  Thomas  was  the  very  man  that  the  keen  eye  of  the 
General  would  fix  upon  as  likely  to  profit  largely  by  the  most 
perfect  education.  From  the  very  first,  knowledge  was  taken  by 
the  Dominicans  as  a  principle  of  power:  not  knowledge  buried  in 
seclusion,  or  antiquated  in  its  form,  but  knowledge,  which  would 
tell  upon  mankind,  and  raise  up  humanity  from  the  egotism  of 
nature,  to  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  This  instinct  is  manifested 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  Acts  of  the  first  general  Chapter  of 
the  Dominicans,  by  the  dicta  of  their  greatest  men,  and  by  their 
authorized  exposition  of  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine.*  From  the 
first,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  kind  of  fore-kuowledge  of  the  great 
combat  that  would  have  to  be  waged  in  the  arena  of  human  rea- 
son. From  the  first,  with  prudence,  forethought,  and  wise  economy, 
they  prepared  a  system  for  turning  the  abilities  of  their  members 
to  the  fullest  account.  With  them,  no  intellect  was  lost.  Power 
was  recognized,  trained,  and  put  in  motion.  Those  who  were  less 
gifted  were  set  to  less  intellectual  employments; — those  who  had 
great  powers  were,  with  care  and  patience,  by  time  and  the  best 
professors,  fitted  to  become  lights  of  the  world  and  ornaments  of  the 
Order. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Friars  in  the  studies  of  their  rising 
men,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  S.  Thomas  himself.  He  had 
already  received  a  good  education  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  the  Uni- 
yersity;   so   much    so,  that,   as   has    been   seen,   his   name    was 

*  The  Acts  of  tlic  General  Chapter  say  : — 

"  StiMliiiiu  ill  liberahhns  aitibus  et  scieiitiis  valet  in  Christianitate  ad  nmlta.     Valet  eiiim 
ad  (let'eusioiieiu  lidei,  qnam  uon  sohini  heretici  et  pasani  iinpiigiiant,  sed  Phih)sophi     .     . 
Ex  his  erRo  et  imiltis  aliis  patet  lationiliiis.  f|iiiid  stiidiiiiii  iu  artihus  liberalitiiis  valde  iiecessa- 
riiim  in  Eeclesia  est.     (Martene  et  Durnwl.  anipUss.  coHectio,  torn.  IV.    Sef  Werner,  vol.  /.,  p.  :)2.) 

Attain :  "  Taliter  debeut  esse  in  studio  intcnti,  lit  de  die,  de  iiocte,  in  donin,  in  itinere  levant 
aliqnid.  vel  nieditentnr,  et  quid<|uid  ])(itenint  retitieie  eorde  tenvis  iiiteiitnr."  "  I'lion-s  et 
Lectoies.  Fratrcsqne  onines  ad  Studii  proinotioneiii  ineunibere  tenentur."  "  Sneiarnin  littera- 
riim  i<tudiiim  Reli^jioiii  iiostne  qiiaiii  niaxiiiie  eoiiiiniit."  '  Oiilinainns.  ut  niilhis  ad  habitum 
ch'iioaleiii  in  nostio  online  leeipiatnr.  vel  ad  piofessioneni  adiiiittatiir.  nisi  seiat  distinete  et 
claie  le^ere,  bene  intellis:at  ae  declaiet  qiiie  h-jiH.  et  latiuam  calleat  liuguaw."  (Oee  Con»t,, 
etc.,  Capitidurum  Geiierulium  S.  Ord.  foedic.  Roime..  MDCLV.) 

{(■A) 
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mentioned  by  the  learned  in  the  city  with  mingled  awe  and 
admiration.  With  such  an  intellectual  capital  as  our  Saint  pos- 
sessed, he  might  fairly  have  been  set  to  work  in  the  active  minis- 
trations of  his  Order.  But  fortunately,  his  superiors  were  men 
who  looked  into  the  future,  and  knew  how  a  present  sacrifice 
would  be  repaid.  They  were  aware  that  a  young  man,  carefully 
built  up,  fully  formed  by  a  process  of  so  much  study,  and  so  much 
training  spread  over  so  much  time,  would  be  as  a  fortress  for  de- 
fence or  for  attack.  These  men  were  awa,re  that  time  is  as  essen- 
tial a  condition  for  maturing  a  man,  as  it  is  for  ripening  a  fruit ; 
you  may  bake  an  apple,  but  you  cannot  ripen  it  at  pleasure.  To 
force  nature  beyond  its  pace,  be  it  in  man  or  beast,  is  not  to  build 
nature  up,  but  to  pull  na,ture  down.  Time,  and  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense— patience,  and  confidence  in  the  result— these  were  the 
secrets  of  Dominican  success.  Like  the  great  material  buildings 
of  those  days,  they  built  up — stone  upon  stone,  in  labour  and  toil, 
in  process  of  time — men,  full  of  light  and  intellectual  activity,  with 
their  moral  nature  trained  and  consolidated  into  stability.  Thus  it 
was  that  instead  of  looking  on  S.  Thomas's  education  as  finished, 
they  considered  it  as  only  just  begun.  His  mind  was  now  in  a 
position  to  imbibe  the  knowledge  of  scientific  things.  It  was 
open:  light  could  be  poured  in  with  advantage.  Who  was  the 
master  capable  of  bringing  it  to  its  perfection? 

This  question,  no  doubt,  John  of  Germany,  fourth  General  of 
the  Dominicans,  must  have  asked  himself;  it  was  not  a  question 
of  distance  or  expense,  but  a  question  of  doing  the  best  for  the 
Order.  So  he  at  once  set  off  with  the  Saint,  on  foot,  for  a  three 
months'  journey,  from  Rome  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Cologne, 
where  Albertus  Magnus  was  lecturing.*  When  the  reader  calls  to 
mind  what  kind  of  undertaking  such  a  journey  must  have  been, 
especially  when  made  with  no  other  assistance  than  a  prayer-book 
and  a  stick,  and  that  by  an  old  man,  and  a  delicate  youth,  he  will 
begin  to  realize  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  could,  even  at  this  date,  number  eight  provinces, 
sixty  convents,  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  friars.  What  was 
easier  than  for  the  General  to  have  saved  himself  this  tedious 
journey  ?  Why  could  he  not  have  sent  S.  Thomas  to  Bologna,  or 
to  Naples,  or  to  Paris,  where  there  were  teachers  renowned  for 
learning  and  ability  ?  The  reason  is  simple  as  the  principle  is 
golden.  Because,  at  that  date,  no  scholar  was  so  promising  as  S. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  tio  master  had  so  high  a  reputation  as 
Albertus  Magnus. 

*  Quera  quum  Joannes  Teiitonicus  masister  ordinis  in  carissimura  in  Christo  filiura  snsce 
pisset,  duxit  tniiu  Parisioa  et  dttiude  Colouiaui,  ulii  sub  Alberto,  iiiagistro  iu  Tlieologia.  ejusdem 
oidiuis,  florebat  stadium.     (AntOKiniis,  HUt,  p.  5,  tit.  23,  cap.  7,  i  SI.) 
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Unfortunately,  "historians  have  left  us  no  account  of  the  incidents 
of  the  journey  of  the  young  student  with  the  venerable  General. 

The  modesty  of  the  Saint  himself,  his  horror  of  being  talked 
about,  and  the  natural  reserve  of  a  lofty  mind,  has  deprived  pos- 
terity of  much  that,  undoubtedly,  would  have  been  full  of  interest, 
and  have  tended  to  edification.  One  anecdote  is  however  told  of 
the  Saint  and  his  companion  which  shows  how,  from  his  early 
days,  he  had  learnt  to  love  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is 
related  that,  as  they  were  approaching  their  destination,  and  they 
descried  what  appeared  a  distant  town,  and  as  the  beauty  of  the 
city  of  Paris  grew  upon  them  with  their  advancing  steps,  the 
General  turned  to  Thomas,  and  said  "  What  would  you  give, 
Brother  Thomas,  to  be  king  of  that  city  "  ?  "I  would  rather  have 
S.  John  Chrysostom's  treatise  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew," 
replied  the  young  man,  "  than  be  king  of  the  whole  of  France."* 

The  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  would  not  be  complete,  were  I 
to  omit  a  brief  notice  of  tliat  extraordinary  man  whose  teaching 
exerted  so  profound  an  influence  upon  him.  If  Thomas  surpassed 
his  Professors  at  Naples  and  Cologne,  at  all  events,  he  now  met 
his  match  in  a  teacher,  whose  breadth  of  knowledge  and  wide  ex- 
perience must  have  convinced  him  that  there  was  something  yet 
for  him  to  learn.  Nothing  is  a  greater  blessing  for  a  master-mind, 
than  to  come  in  contact  with  another  master-mind,  more  highly 
educated,  and  with  a  more  matured  experience  than  itself. 

Albert  was  born  of  the  noble  family  of  Bollstadt  in  1193,  at 
Lavingen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  Bavarian  Suabia. 
Some  of  his  historians  say  that,  like  S.  Isidore,  he  was  dull  as  a 
boy.  Others  tell  us  that  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  tutor  at 
home,  that  accompanied  by  an  uncle,  he  \^as  sent  to  study  under 
the  most  famous  dialecticians  at  Paris.  The  next  we  hear  of  him 
is  at  Padua,  applying  himself  to  medicine  and  mathematics.  Here 
it  was  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Br.  Jordan,  the  General  of  the 
Dominicans — who  had  already,  by  his  eloquence,  attracted  one 
thousand  young  men  out  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna 
— to  join  the  Order.  At  once  the  Dominicans,  seeing  what  a 
prize  they  had  drawn,  set  about  making  the  most  of  it.  Albert 
must  complete  his  education.  He  was  sent  at  once  to  Bologna, 
the  second  centre  of  the  then  intellectual  world.  Next  he  began 
to  teach.     As  lecturer,  he  was  unrivalled.f     People  went  in  crowds 

*  Cardinal  Augustiue  Valerio,  in  his  book  De  cautione  in  edendis  libris,  shows  how  highly 
S.  Thomas  prized  this  work  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  and  how  can-ful  he  was  with  his  peninari- 
Ehip:  "  S.  Thomas,"  he  says,  "sanctissiraorura  viroriim  doctiasimus,  cum  comnieiitarium 
S.  Chrysostomi  in  sanctum  EvanRelistam  Matthnenm  in  ejus  manns  pervenisset,  tliesauriim  se 
reperisae  existimans,  sua  manu  illud  totum  descripsisse  fertur,  iudustriara  Demostlienis  iniita- 
tus,  qui  Thucydidis  acripta  non  semel,  sed  octies  descripserat."  (See  La  Carita,  Ann.  11.,  vol. 
ir.,  p.  252.) 

t  Aud  yet  he  did  not  make  use  of  startlinp;  nietliods  to  gain  disciples.  From  Albert,  possi- 
bly S.  Thomas  gained  a  portion  of  that  admirable  spirit  of  intellectual  moderation,  for  whicli 
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to  listen  to  him  as  to  an  intellectual  wonder,  Princes,  Bishops, 
Prelates,  nobles,  rich  and  poor,  laymen  and  clerics,  all  thronged 
into  the  hall  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  logic,  ethics,  and 
physics  of  Aristotle,  and  portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  were  the 
subject-matter  of  his  lectures.  He  put  a  new  impetus  of  intel- 
lectual life  into  a  body  of  men  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
intellectual  enough  before,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  second 
founder  of  the  Order.  He  went  from  Freiburg  to  Regensburg, 
and  from  Strasburg  to  Cologne,  always  begging  his  way,  and 
travelling  on  foot,  giving  lectures  in  philosophy  a.nd  theology.  In 
1228,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  studies, 
and  to  put  them  on  a  footing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Then  he  returned  to  Cologne.  It  was  at  this  jjeriod  that  he  first 
met  S.  Thomas,  who  became  his  favourite  disciple,  and  to  whom 
in  private  he  opened  the  stores  of  his  capacious  mind. 

Albert's  life  looks  as  if  it  were  wholly  taken  up  in  travelling 
and  talking.  In  1245,  he  was  again  sent  to  Paris  to  take  his 
Doctor's  cap,  and  to  give  public  lectures  in  S.  James's.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  attained  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  pro- 
fessoi'.  Some  of  his  later  historians  declare  that  so  great  was  the 
press  to'  hear  him,  that  no  building  in  Paris  was  large  enough  to 
ccnitain  his  audience,  and  that  thus  he  was  forced  to  lecture  in 
the  open  air.*  In  1248,  he  was  once  more  sent  back  to  Cologne, 
to  become  Regens,  and  Primarius  Lector  of  the  school.  In  1254, 
he  was  elected  Provincial.  The  year  after,  he  was  called  to  Rome, 
and  made  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  In  1260,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Regensburg,  and  then  Papal  Legate  in  Poland,  by 
Alexander  IV.  Any  one  of  these  offices  would  have  been  full 
occupation  for  any  ordinary  man.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Albertus  Magnus  held  each  of  them  with  credit — that  as  Professor 
he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries;  that  as  Regens,  he  was  a 
zealous  and  prudent  reformer;  that  as  Bishop,  he  left  a  mark 
which  remains  to  this  day;  that  as  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
he  astonished  his  hearers  by  the  wisdom  of  his  discourse ;  that  as 
Papal  Legate,  he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  period  towards 
mitigating  the  ferocity  of  barbarians,  and  encouraging  a  Christian 
spirit — when  it  is  remembered  how  in  those  troubled  times  he  was 

be  was  so  justly  famed..  Of  Albert,  Peter  of  Prussia  says:  -"In  omnibus  suis  soriptis  liunc 
huniilitatis  nioilum  servat,  ut,  cum  alta  inirabiliter  validissiniis  ratioiiibus  saiictai  Scripturae 
ac  sanctorum  auctoritatibus  munieus  scriptitat,  nulli  tauien  uuquaui  doctori  pra-judiiiuni  iu 
Buis  o)>inionibus  voluit  geiierare;  unde.  quam  8:epe  proprias  opiuiones  ponena,  prseniitfit  sic  in- 
quieus — '  Sine  priejudicio  loquens  .  .  .  iSalva  pace  sic  videtur  loquendum.  .  .  .  Ita  cum 
aliis  raagistris  sentio  .  .  .  Haic  opinio  videtur  niilii  probahilior '  ...  In  quo  niodo  scri- 
bendi  nulhis  doctorumipsi  similis  re])critur  .  .  .  Unde  maluit  inscius  in  quibusdani  reputari 
quaui  tenierarius  in  periculosis."  {Cap.  V.)  See  also  Sijjbart — Hoertel — Bianco.  Die  alle  Uni- 
versitdt  Koln.    Compare  D'Assailly,  p.  383. 

*  Ses  leijons  sur  Aristote  eurent  un  tel  snccfes,  que,  faute  de  salleassez  vaste.  il  dut,  dit-on, 
les  fairc  en  pleiu  air,  sur  nne  place  fi  laquelle  on  donna  son  noni :  place  lie  Maitre-.4lbert  ou  Au- 
bert,  i)uis  pl<ice  Mauhi-rt.  Dans  les  environs  se  trouve  encore  anjourd'hui  la  rue  Maitre-AlberL 
(Franklin,  vol.  I.,  p.  178.) 
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occupied  in  defending  his  Order,  in  making  peace,  in  acting  as 
arbitrator  between  rivals,  for  instance,  in  1349,  1251,  1258,  and 
tliat  over  and  above  the  performance  of  all  these  active  duties,  he 
repeated  the  entire  Psalter  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  wrote 
twenty-one  folio  volumes  *  upon  every  then  known  subject  that 
can  be  put  under  logic,  metaphysics,  psychology,  natural  science, 
ethics,  theology,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  rest,  we  begin  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  manner  of  a  giant  S.  Thomas  had  for  his  pro- 
fessor.f  Is  there  any  man  in  the  whole  range  of  history  who  has 
manifested  in  equal  proportions  such  practical  ability,  such  specu- 
lative power,  and  indefatigable  industry  ?  Well  may  his  contempo- 
raries have  called  him  the  "Doctor  Universalis,"  and  Engelbert 
have  written  of  him  "  Vir  in  omni  scientia  adeo  divinus,  ut  nostri 
temporis  stupor  et  miraculum  co'ngrue  vocari  possit.  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Albert  took  a  wide  and  profound  view 
of  the  conditions  of  the  intellectual  world  of  his  day.  A  man 
does  not  labour  as  he  laboured,  nor  strike  out  a  noA'el  course  of 
teaching,  with  the  likelihood  of  being  misunderstood,  without 
having  a  grave  reason  for  doing  so.  The  very  task  which  he  set 
himself  to  accomplish,  points  to  the  depth  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  times.  He  saw  clearly  the  immense  influence 
which  had  been,  and  still  was  being  exerted,  by  those  vast  intel- 
lectual powers  represented  by  the  Koran,  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Stagyrite.  Much  truth  thrown  into  philosophic  form  was  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  The  power  of  Greek  thought,  its  precision,  its 
clearness,  its  order,  its  logical  force,  together  with  the  traditionar}'' 
teachings  of  men  of  intelligence,  as  subtle  as  profound,  could 
always  make  a  respectable  appearance,  and  often  confuse  those 
who  were  really  seeking  after  truth,  and  keep  them  from  perceiv- 
ing clearly  the  philosophy  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Besides,  not  only  had  the  enemy  to  be  attacked,  but  the  whole 
body  of  catholic  teaching,  like  some  vast  city,  had  to  be  defended 
— and  defended,  not  merely  against  the  assaults  of  her  own  children, 
but  against  the  clever  insinuations,  the  artful  fallacies,  the  philo- 

*  Brought  out  by  the  French  Dominican,  Peter  Jaminy.    Lyons,  IG51. 

Medieval  Professors  sometimes  made  tlieir  students  write  for  tliera.  Some  had  as  many 
as  fifty  young  men  at  work  at  a  time.  St.  Peter  of  Cluny  employed  men  to  translate  from  the 
Arabic.     S.  Raymund  got  work  done  in  the  convents  of  the  Order. 

t  L'6num6ration  des  ouvrages  laiss6s  par  Albert  le  Grand  on  recueillis  sous  son  noni,  en 
vingt-et-un  volumes  iii-folio,  n'occupe  pas  moius  de  douze  pages  dans  la  Bildiotlifeque  des  6cri- 
vains  de  son  ordre.     (Haureau,  Tom.  II. ,  p.  5.)    Some  say  he  wrote  eight  hundred  works. 

t-De  Sumnio  Bono.     (Tom.  III.,  c.  9.) 

This  is  rather  different  from  the  criticism  of  that  industrious  bigot  Prantl.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus (fffb.  1193.  gest.l2H0.)  war  ein  unkl.arer  Kopf  und  nicht  befiihight,  irgend  eine  grundsatz- 
liche  .\uffassnng  hiiiiiiisziidcnken,  soweit  dieselbe  reiclit.  .  .  .  Aber  Verstand  Oder  etwa  gar 
pliilosiipliiselie  I)cj;al>ung  bi-sass  er  wolil  nielit  in  hillierera  Grade,  als  die  ganze  grosse  Masse 
aller -Mitteliiiiissii;!'!!,  ja,  wit- sich  alsbald  zeigen  soil  .sogar  in  geriiigerem  Grade.  .  .  .  Wenn 
!n  Bezng  auf  l)rk:uinte  .^^nekdoten  iiber  die  crste  Jugend  und  das  Greiseualter  des  Albertus 
seine  Feiiide,  die  Frauziskauer  von  ihm  sagteuT  "  Ex.  asino  pliilosophus  factus  el  ex  philosoplio 
asiiius."  so  traffii  sie  hiemit  aueh  in  derbstem  Ausdrucke  doch  etwas  Richtiges.  (Prantl, 
Qeschichte  der  Logik  im  Abendlande.  B.  III.,  cap.  17,  p.  89.) 
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sophical  systems  of  men  with  intelligence  every  bit  as  powerful, 
and  as  educated,  as  her  own.  All  this  was  clear  to  Albertus 
Magnus. 

The  two  grand  objects  he  kept  in  view  during  his  brilliant 
career  as  Professor,  and  his  long  labours  as  Theologian,  were,  first, 
that,  the  influences  of  philosophy,  the  wisdom,  clearness,  and 
systematic  methods  of  the  powers  of  Paganism,  should  be  brought 
over,  and  turned  ronnd  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  the  Church, 
— that  Aristotle  should  be  Christianized;  and,  secondly,  that  faith 
should  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  vast  scientific  organism, 
through  the  application  of  Christianized  philosophy  to  the  dogmata 
of  revealed  religion.  Thus  would  the  Church  possess  all  the 
highest  truths  of  Greek  philosophy  in  the  purest  form,  with- 
out the  alloy  of  error  that  is  generally  encrusted  round  the  noblest 
of  human  speculations.  Thus  she  would  present  an  impregnable 
barrier  to  the  efforts  of  pride  of  intellect,  when  endeavouring  to 
overset  the  framework  of  the  Church.  Thus,  also,  would  that 
almost  endless  array  of  points  of  belief,  of  which  religion  is  com- 
posed, be  united  in  the  oneness  of  a  philosophic  form,  and  instead 
of  being  objects  of  difficulty  to  the  enquirer,  in  reality,  startle  his 
mind,  not  only  by  their  reasonableness,  but  by  their  strict  rela,tion- 
ship  to  one  another.  What  could  be  more  Divine  than  the  con- 
ception of  salvation  as  reflected  in  that  splendid  Svmma  of  S. 
Thomas,  which,  humanly  speaking,  would  never  have  existed  had 
it  not  been  for  Albertus  Magnus  ? 

It  was  not  without  causing  astonishment,  and  I  may  say,  not  with- 
out some  scandal,  that  Albert  set  about  this  great  work  of  bringing 
Aristotle  into  the  midst  of  Christianity.  Had  he  contented  him- 
self with  hunting  up  old  manuscripts,  with  laboriously  searching 
out  the  true  text,  and  still  more  laboriously,  perhaps,  eliciting  the 
true  meaning,  by  comparing  one  execrable  translation  from  the 
Arabic,  with  a  still  more  execrable  translation  from  the  Greek ; — 
or,  foiled  in  this, — by  comparing  one  part  of  the  author  with  a,n- 
other,  or  with  Theophrastus  or  Avicenna,  men  might  simply  have 
wondered  at  the  extraordinary  hobby  of  an  industrious  book- 
worm.* But  he  did  far  more  than  this: — he  actually  had  the 
boldness  to  modify,  and  mould  Aristotle,  by  the  right  of  Christian 
principles,  into  a  Christian  form,  to  be  set  before  Christian  men, 
as  Christian  philosophy.  And  what  is  more,  he  made  use  of  the 
position  he  occupied  of  Public  Professor  of  Theology  and  Philo- 
sophy to  instil  his  novel  views  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 

*  Some  say  that  Albert  only  knew  the  Arabian  philosophy  through  Jewish  writers.  (See 
Dr.  A.  Sphniiertl's  iutercstiiiK  .S(Hffi>;i  iiher  jiidischf,  insonders  jiidischarabische  Keliyionsphitqsn])hie, 
tUt  Engellehre.p.  7H.  also  ii(^hiu'o\iiii\a,E3sai  aurlesewles philosophinuea  chex  Us  Arabi:3,p.  iG'i.  Muuk, 
Le  guide  des  e'gards.  II.  p.  60.) 
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tion.  Never  before  this,  had  Aristotle  been  made  the  special 
subject-matter  for  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  never  before  had 
the  disciples  of  any  professor  seen  their  master  with  such  fulness, 
depth,  and  comprehensiveness,  build  up  so  vast  a  system  of  harmo- 
nious truth.*  Albert  has,  over  and  over,  been  accused  of  "in- 
troducing the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  into  the  very  sanctuary  of 
Christ,"  of  "allotting  to  him  the  principal  seat  in  the  middle  of 
Christ's  temple;"  of  being  drunk  with  the  wine  of  secular  science, 
human  wisdom,  and  profane  philosophy;  of  uniting  contentious, 
thorny,  and  garrulous  dialectics  with  most  sacred  and  most  pure 
theology,  and  of  teaching  his  followers  a  new  and  philosophic 
method  of  explaining  and  teaching  the  Holy  Word.  He  has 
been  called  "  an  ape,"  and  "  an  ass,"  has  been  accused  of  sorcery, 
and  of  witchraft,"  f  and,  in  fact,  has  received  that  tribute  from 
the  foolish,  which  all  truly  superior  men  are  accustomed  to  receive, 
and  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

It  would  be  too  long,  and  beside  the  purpose,  to  go  round  the 
many-sided  fabric  of  theology,  and  point  out  the  merits  of  this 
mighty  architect.  It  will  suffice  to  hint,  in  the  words  of  an  able 
writer,  at  one  or  two  of  the  sei-vices  he  rendered  in  particular 
questions.  "  He  added  two  new  pi'oofs  of  the  existence  of  God ; 
he  exposed  the  fallacies  of  pantheism ;  he  completed  the  Lombard's 
doctrine  on  reprobation;  refuted  with  consummate  ability  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  the  World,  introduced 
the  famous  distinction  ever  since  employed  against  optimists ; 
illustrated  by  ingenious  analogies  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication ;  and  went  more  profoundly  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
into  the  sublime  mystery  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity."! 

Besides  being  a  theologian  and  philosopher — indeed,  the  first 
theologian  and  philosopher  of  his  day — Albert  was  also  great  in 
natural  history,  he  was  a  botanist,  a  chemist,  a  geographer,  an 
architect,  a  geologist,  and  a  mechanic,  besides  being  an  anatomist 
and  an  alchemist.§  He  spent  thirty  years'  toil  in  working  at  an 
automaton,  which  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making  to  speak — • 
the  same,  if  the  tradition  have  any  truth  in  it,  which  so  startled 

*  In  der  that  ist  er  es  gewesen,  Tvelcher  das  christliclie  Abendland  zuerst  in  das  Verstand- 
niss  de.r  Aristotelisclieu  Pbilosopliie  eiiil'iilirte,  wie  er  audi  der  Erste  sie  zura  besoudereu  Ge- 
geiistaiide  oft'entlicher  Lebrvortrage  niachte :  er  iiberraschte  seine.  Zeitgeuossen  durcli  ein 
zusainmenhangendes  System  philosopliisclier  Lehreu.     (Werner,  B.  J.,  p.  89.) 

t  "Telle  perfection  y  a-t-il  eu,  qu'aiicuns  lui  ont  jet6  le  chat  aux  janibes,  qn'il  estoit  necro- 
maurieu  et  detestable  niiagicien."  (See  Histoire  desplus  illustres  et  sfavans  hommes  de  leur  siecles. 
Thevet.p.  87.) 

i  With  him  began  the  distinction  of  essentia  and  existentia.  Pschyology  owes  to  him  the 
conception  of  the  soul  as  totum  potestativum.  All  theological  virtnes  are  rirtutes  infiisce.  Con- 
science the  first  law  of  reason.  He  also  did  more  than  any  other  towards  determiuiug  the  lim- 
its of  the  reason's  knowledge  of  God. 

'i  He  wrote  twenty-six  books  on  animals,  which  Ciivier  pronounced  to  he  interesting,  des- 
cribini;  tluir  pliysiological,  .anatomical,  and  historical  character.  The  commerce  of  furs  had 
brougiit  many  northern  animals  before  him.  He  disciibes  shoals  of  herrings,  speaks  of  whales, 
of  birds,  of  falconry,  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  alchemy. 
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St.  Thomas  when,  unawares,  he  came  upon  it  in  the  workshop  of 
Albert,  that  he  seized  the  first  stick  that  came  to  hand,  and 
shrieking  Salve !  Salve !  smashed  the  fearful  monster  to  pieces, 
thinking  it  to  be  some  cruel  savage  who  was  about  to  attempt 
his  life.*  He  entertained  William  of  Holland,  in  the  midst  of 
the  severest  winter,  in  a  garden  he  had  constructed,  breathing  the 
softest  zephyrs  of  spring,  and  filled  with  most  delicate  flowers. f 
Humboldt  declares  that  in  his  Liber  Cosmog?'aphicus  de  natura 
locorum  he  surpasses  in  many  points  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
As  a  botanist,  Maier  puts  him  before  all  the  ancients  but 
Tlieophrastus.  Dr.  Jesser,  who  brought  out  his  work  De  Verje- 
tahilibus  et  Plantis,  and  is  a  thorough  bigot,  equals  Albert  in 
his  Cosmos  to  Aristotle  and  to  Humboldt.  Peter  Crescentia 
popularized  his  discoveries  and  views.  His  chemical  knowledge 
may  not  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  Arabians  Geber  and 
Eazes,J  whose  doctrines  he  tried  to  reconcile  with  Aristotle's 
teachings  on  the  elementary  properties  of  matter ;  but  he  certainly 
far  surpassed  all  the  ancients  in  the  ingenuity  of  his  experiments, 
and  in  some  of  his  discoveries.  He  could  make  gunpowder.  His 
remarks  on  gems  would  repay  the  perusal  of  the  student  at  this 
day.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  chemical  affinities  of  bodies, 
and  to  detect  various  relations  of  metals  to  each  other,  while  he 
greatly  increased  the  practical  utility  of  chemical  materials.§  Even 
the  Jews  looked  upon  his  writings  and  discoveries  with  respect.||  A 
certain  Abraham  translated  into  Arabic  his  Swmma  of  natural 
philosophy ;  while  the  learned  Jewish  physician,  Portaleone 
(1542 — 1612)  pays  a  handsome  compliment  to  Albert's  treatment 
of  "precious  stones,"  in  that  portion  of  his  scarce  and  celebrated 
work,  "  Schilte-ha-Cribborim,''  which  touches  on  the  subject.^" 
Then  as  a  geographer,  Albert  is  said  to  have  anticipated  the  dis- 
covery of  America  ;**  and,  as  an  architect,  he  gave  plans  for  several 
churches;  and  the  first  design  of  the  stately  cathedral  of  Cologne 
is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  his  drawings. ff 

What  is  as  remarkable  as  anything  in  this  extraordinary  man 

*  Both  Gerbert.  (Sylvester  II.)  and  Roger  Bacon  had  a  statue,  it  is  said,  which  answered  all 
their  questions.     (See  Lecky's  Rise  of  Rationalism.  Vol.  I.,  p.  301.) 

t  "  We  «re  told  that  Halla,],  a  famous  iusK'pr  and  fanatic,  who  was  executed  at  Bagdad  (a. 
D.  922),  could  a^toiiisli  his  numerous  spectators  by  m.akin>;  winter-fruits  appear  in  summer,  and 
summer  fruits  in  winter."     (Clirichton' s  Arabia,  Vol.  II.,  p.  22.) 

t  Razes  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  was  director  of  the  hospital  at  Rh6  in  Irak,  his  birth- 
place, and  Professor  at  Bagdad.  His  fame  is  principally  owing  to  his  medical  writing.s.  Geher, 
a  native  of  Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  lived  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was  the  father  of  Arabian 
chemistry.  He  is  said  to  have  written  five  hundred  volumes  on  chemistry.  Four  tracts  only 
remain. 

i  For  a  full  account  of  Albert's  chemical  labours,  see  Kopp,  OeschichU  der  Chemie,  4  Bdnde. 

II  (See  Niednor,  Kirchengeschichte .  p.  487.) 

^  The  following  works  of  Albert  have  been  translated  into  Hebrew:— D«  Forma.  Visionis.  De 
Catisis,  De  Anima,  De  Spiritu  Brutorum,  by  Jehuda  Romano.  Summa  Fhilosophioe  Naturalis,  by  R. 
Abraham.    De  Jemmis.  partly,  by  A.  Portaleone. 

**  (See  Werner.  B.  I.,  p.  85.) 

tt  Kreuser,  der  Chrislliche  Kirchenbau,  p.  275. 
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is,  that,  though  he  knew  neither  Greek,  Arabic,  nor  Hebrew; 
though  he  was  very  feeble  in  history;*  though  he  is  simply  ludi- 
crous when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  etymology  of  words ;  f  still, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  able  writers  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  understood  Aristotle  better 
than  our  great  modern  philologists ;  J  and  added  to  all  this  versa- 
tility, was  a  simplicity,  a  modesty,  a  gentleness,  a  piety,  a  love  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  a  love  for  our  Lady,  a  devotional  spirit,  a  moral 
sublimity  of  character,  which  has  ranked  him  justly  among  the 
blessed,  and  make  him  a  fit  companion  for  the  saints.§  So  great 
was  his  piety  and  learning,  that  some  writers  declare  that  his 
knowledge  was  infused  into  him  by  heaven. | 

One  can  well  imagine  him  swaying  the  minds  of  his  disciples  by 
the  marvellousness  of  his  many-sided  knowledge.  One  can  see 
now,  in  imagination,  that  placid  figure,  those  features,  beautiful 
in  their  regularity;  those  eyes,  singularly  meditative  and  pro- 
found; those  lips,  speaking  of  gravity  and  energy;  and  that 
general  impress  of  calm  genius,  with  passion  altogether  conquered, 
or,  at  all  events,  entirely  controlled;  as — surrounded  by  admiring 
and  loving  eyes — he  unfolds  the  hidden  science  of  the  saints,  or 
dwells  upon  the  origins  and  springs  of  God's  beautiful  creation.  ^ 

He  continued  teaching  till  he  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and 
ended  his  laborious  and  saintly  life  in  1280.  ** 

Such  was  the  master  selected  by  John  of  Germany  for  young 
Thomas  of  Aquino.  Such  was  the  chance  given  to  the  young 
Dominican  for  bringing  to  their  highest  perfection  those  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  nature  and  grace  entrusted  to  him  by  God.f  f    When 

*  "  Zahlt  er  die  PyttiaRoriier  uiiter  die  Stoiker,  sajsct,  Sokrates  sei  eiii  Macedonier  gewesen, 
er  meiiit,  Hesiod  liabe  audi  deu  Nameu  Houier  getiagen,  AnaxaRoras  iiiul  Eiiiiiedolilcs  seieu 
hcidf  aiis  Italien  gewesen  ;  lieii  Plato  bi-traclitet  er  als,  den  "  Priiu'cps  Sf  ((icuriini ;"  dt-ii  Naiiieu 
"  Kpicuriier"  erklavt  er  so,  rtass  er  sagt,  sie  seieii  Leute  welclie  iiuf  ili-r  faulen  Haut  (sui>er 
cutein)  liegen,  Oder  siuh  vim  Unniitzes  bekiinitnern  (curautes) ;  End.vmiou  leitet  er  ab  vou  iu 
und  dyiuioa  (iutellectiis)."    Stock!,  S.  II. ,  erst.  Abt. ,  p .  353.    See  also  Werner,  S.  Thumas.p.  88. 

t  Adam  of  Perseigne  seems  to  have  had  a  Uttle  touch  of  pliilological  knowledge.  (Vincent 
de  Beauvais.  vol.  IV.,  1227.) 

t  '•  .Albertus  habe  den  Aristotles  wohl  besser  vevstanden,  als  unsere  neueren  grossen  Philo- 
logeu."     (Bitter,  B.  L  p.  626— Stockl,  B.  //.  p.  ;!52— 421.) 

?  His  spirit  is  seen  in  De  adhcereiido  Deo,  cap.  V. 

11  "  Inde  ben  tosto  fii  [Toniaso]  per  degni  rispetti  inviato  a  Colonia  per  sentire  Alberto  il 
Magno,  oracolo  di  quel  secolo  nelle  scientie  tanto  humane,  quauto  divine,  iufuseli  pin  tosto 
liberalmente  da  Dio.  ch'a  forza  di  studio  da  lui  acquistate."  (Frig.  I.  I.,  c.  IV.,  n.  i,p.  24.)  See 
also  Ulric  Engelbert,  his  disciple,  De  Summo  bono.  Trad  III.,  c.  9. 

IT  He  deserved,  if  any  one  ever  did,  the  same  epitaph  as  Alfonso  Tostatus,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  divine: 

"  Hie  stupor  est  mundi,  qui  scibile  discutit  omne." 

**  Celestine  m.  became  Pope  when  he  was  eighty-five  years  old;  Raymond  of  Pennafort 
lived  and  worked  till  ninety-eight.  Some  say  that  .Albert  lost  his  knowledge  when  he  became 
old:  so  most  people  do  wlien  past  eighty-four.  Newton,  at  the  end,  entirely  forgot  all  bis  great 
discoveries,  and  Kant,  all  his  critical  philosophy.  The  legend  referred  to  is  nicntiinicd  by  Fla- 
miuius.  Leander,  and  Jammy.  Lacordaire,  also,  mentions  it  in  hia  Hisloire  de  Snint  /hmiiniipif,  p. 
37.  D'Assailly  relates  that  our  Lady  appeared  to  Albert,  and  asked  him  "  '  I>ans  inullc  science 
veux-tu  devciiir  liabile  ?' "  .  .  .  "  '  .Je  voudrais  devenir  habile  dans  la  connaissaiice  de  la 
nature,' r^iioiidit  siiiiplenient  Albert."  "  '  Tu  seras  ce  que  tn  desires  et  le  [)his  grand  des  pbi- 
losophes,'  murmura  la  Vierge,  un  peu  surprise  et  desol6e,  '  mais  parce  que  tu  n'as  point  i>reter<^ 
la  science  de  moii  tils,  la  th^ologie.  un  .iour  viendra,  oil,  perdaut  mtime  la  science  de  la  nature, 
tu  te  retronveras  I'intelligeuce,  voil6e  comme  Jl  prtisent.'  "  (D'AssaiUy's  Albert  le  Grand,  p.  48. 
Parti  :  Didier,  1H70.) 
,  ft  His  sanctity  is  evident  from  these  words  of  Peter  of  Prussia  :  (Vit.  Alb   p.  2.10.)    "  Cum 
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the  genius  of  the  Italian  is  directed  and  fostered  by  tlie  genius  of 
the  German,  the  result  cannot  but  be  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
cultivated  ability  and  power. 

beatus  Tlionins  ejus  discipiilus  sanctorum  adscriberetur  catalogo,  de  Albcrti  etiam  canonizationt 
lit  aiuut,  troftabatur  ,■  licet  ]>ropter  uegligentiam  fratrum  prosecutioue  careret."  (See  also 
Sigbart,  cap.  A'A'AT//.  p.  285.) 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

TEACHING    DOWN    TO    S.    ANSELM. 


Befoee  attempting  an  account  of  the  stndies  of  S.  Thomas 
under  Albert,  a  rapid  sketch  must  be  drawn,  as  with  a  stroke,  of 
the  course  of  the  theological  current  up  to  the  period  of  his 
pupilage. 

There  is  nothing  more  sublime  than  the  influence  which  one 
grand  idea,  introduced  by  the  Eedemption.  has  exerted  on  the 
most  powerful  of  minds.  Before  the  principle  of  Christianity,  by 
"which  is  meant  the  whole  idea  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  was 
set  to  work,  the  power  of  mere  reason,  the  religion  of  passion  and 
sense,  ruled  paramount  in  the  world.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
isolated  nation  of  the  Jews,  but  refer  to  those  multitudinous 
peoples  Avhose  ruling  principle  was  naturalism  and  materialism, 
and  whose  highest  efforts  never  reached  beyond  the  misty  vision 
of  a  doubtful  splendour — too  volatile  to  be  firmly  grasped,  and  too 
weak,  compared  with  passion  and  pride,  to  affect  the  destinies 
of  men.  When  a  higher  philosophy  for  a  time  seemed  to  gather 
to  itself  the  natural  aspirations  of  humanity  after  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true,  the  coarseness  of  nature  soon  eclipsed  the 
refinement  of  reason;  and  those  two  sympathetic  developments 
which  domineer  where  Christianity  does  not  counteract  them — 
pride  that  ends  in  blindness,  and  sensuality  that  ends  in  despotism 
— took  possession  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  man.* 

Keason,  left  to  itself,  history  assures  us,  will  go  astray;  sense, 
uncurbed  by  illuminated  reason,  history  as  clearly  says,  will  pro- 
duce disorder.  Keason  has  been  tried,  and  reason  has  failed ; 
sense  has  been  master,  and  has  proved  a  tyrant.  God  sent  one  to 
rule  them  both,  and  to  use  them  as  her  servants. 

Great  was  the  struggle  before  faith  became  consolidated  in  her 
position.  She  is  seen  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  flames  of  fire, 
descending  upon  the  Apostles,  and  "sweetly  interiorly  burning," 

*  See  Cicero,  Tuscul.  I.  49.  Plato.  Apol.  Soe.  p.  40.  Luci.an,  Acad,  quoest.  II.  Aristot.,  Poet, 
XXVI..  12.     Xcnophanes.  Frag,  in  Sext.  Emp.  VII..  49.     Seneca.  Ep.  HI. 

"  Ni'iiio  iiovit  T)eiini.     Inrtulse  geiiio:  carpnmiia  dulcia  :  nostrum  est 

Quod  vivis.     Oinia  et   manes  et  falmla  fifs."     (Pcr.s.  .S(i(.   V.  1.51.  sqq.) 

See  Hettinger's  ,4poi(>i/ie  (ifs  Christcuthums  Erster  Band,  Zweite  Abtheilang,  Das  Bediir/niss  der 
Offenbarung,  x>.  457—515. 
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as  S.  Gi-egory  says.,  and  fully  mastering  the  hearts  and  intelligences 
of  men.  Then  she  took  her  seat,  with  her  Greek  prolile,  and 
simple  majesty,  in  Alexandria,  and  withstood,  as  one  gifted  with  a 
divine  power,  two  subtle  and  dangerous  enemies,  heathen  philoso- 
phy, and  heretical  theology ;  and  by  means  of  Clement,  and  of 
Origen,  proved  to  passion  and  misbelief  that  a  new  and  strange 
intellectual  influence  had  been  brought  into  the  world.  Then, 
she  appeared  in  the  fourth  century  at  Antioch,  less  eager,  perhaps, 
regarding  the  speculative  doctrines  of  theology,  but  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  Sacred  text,  and  arming  herself  with  sharp, 
bright  weapons,  against  the  thrust  of  the  heathen  and  the  blow  of 
the  heretic.  Next,  she  combated,  with  her  own  fearless  grace,  and 
matchless  dexterity,  those  who  advanced,  time  after  time,  against 
her  teaching  on  Grace,  on  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  and  on  the 
Incarnation.  Her  form  developed  during  the  combat,  in  grace 
and  elasticity,  and  she  began  to  acquire  the  complete  symmetry 
and  perfect  fulness  of  her  beautiful  proportions.  The  activity  of 
assault  simply  made  victory  the  more  secure,  and  proved  to  the 
world  her  divine  original. 

S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen — sometimes 
called  the  second  Origen — were  amongst  her  most  distinguislied 
champions.  She  appeared  in  the  West,  with  almost  the  same  garb 
as  she  adopted  in  the  East.  S.  Hilary,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome, 
Rufinus,  and  Cassian,  drew  the  sharp  instruments  of  their  contro- 
versy, if  not  the  riches  of  their  rhetoric,  from  the  more  simple 
logic  of  the  Grecian  Fathers.  And  whilst  S.  John  Damascene,  in 
the  East,  with  little  individual  originality,  and  without  much 
comparative  genius  for  advance,  gathered  into  one  all  the  learning 
of  the  past;*  S.Augustine,  in  the  West,  who  stands  out  like  a 
giant  amongst  the  greatest — with  an  originality  of  conception, 
richness  of  fancy,  and  severity  of  reasoning,  that  cannot  be  well 
surpassed — not  only  widened  and  advanced  the  boundaries  of 
scientific  Christianity  by  his  contests  with  the  Pelagians  and 
Donatists,  but  left,  in  the  efforts  of  his  genius,  so  firm  a  ground- 
work of  Catholic  teaching,  that  the  Church  of  this  day  may  be 
said  to  rest  upon  it,  as  upon  an  immovable  intellectual  basis. 

Thus,  Faith  had  her  great  champions,  whose  courses,  like  lines  of 
light,  can  be  traced  in  the  expanse  of  history,  now  burning  steadily, 
now  more  brightly,  now  breaking  into  flame,  at  times  converging 
into  one  great  focus,  and  always  manifesting  one  principle  as  the 
guide  and  mistress  of  brute  force,  and  intellectual  despotism. 

*  He  chiefly  follows  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen :  "  'E/>w  Toiyapovv  e/xov  ovoev  ra  (5c  (nropa^r]v 
BeioK;  T£  Kai  ao(poir  avdpaat  'Ae7ieynm>a  av/.?i7if36>/v  eK0i]aofiai."  (Joau.  Dauas.  Dialec- 
tica,  Opp.,  Vol.  I., p.  9.) 
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As  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  the  Champions  of  Faith  never 
died  out  from,  decrepitude  or  age.  Violence,  the  torrent  spring- 
ing out  of  the  wilds  of  Northern  Europe,  overswept  all  in  its  flood. 
A  neAV  nationality,  young  and  vigorous,  took  the  place  of  the 
power  of  ancient  Rome.  It  had  to  be  civilized.  A  world-work 
had  to  be  done.  The  Encyclopedic  Capella  (450),  Cassiodorus 
(467),  and  the  Aristotelian  Boethius  (480),  led  the  way  to  Isidore 
of  Seville  (636),  Tajo,  and  Venerable  Bede  (674—735),  who  were 
the  first  to  arise  after  the  world  had  been  submerged.  They 
proved  that  dogma  and  exegesis  had  not  died,  if  they  had 
slumbered.  Faith,  though  seemingly  eclipsed,  had  not  been  cast 
out.  Retired  into  monastic  retreats,  and  clotlied  in  the  simple 
habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  she  at  length  came  forth  to  set  the 
world  in  order,  and  raised  up  a  man  to  do  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Charlemagne  was  a  man  of  stupendous  gifts,  whether  as  a 
soldier,  a  legislator,  or  a  Christian.  The  one  dominant  principle 
of  his  life  was  the  principle  of  faith.  It  is  the  key  to  his  personal 
policy,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  his  legislation.  Under  him, 
religion  speedily  regained  her  own.  He  was  the  warrior  who  set 
her  on  that  throne,  from  which  she  ruled,  with  sovereign  sway, 
during  the  feverish  period  of  the  middle  ages.  He  it  was  who  set 
on  foot  those  schools  which  formed  the  transition  from  the  monas- 
tic education  of  the  past,  to  the  academies  and  universities  of  the 
future.  The  teaching  in  them,  to  be  sure,  was  meagre  enough, 
not  extending  beyond  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  ;  *  but  hid- 
den in  their  secret  archives,  Avere  preserved  priceless  treasures  of 
ancient  literature  and  wisdom. 

It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  century  that  medicine,  scholastic 
theology,  and  canon  and  civil  law,  entered  into  the  Curriculum. 
Amongst  the  learned  men,  with  Avhom  Charlemagne  surrounded 
himself,  was  Peter  of  Pisa,  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  Alcuin  (732 — 
804).  Alcuin,  Avho  was  a  scholar  of  Bede  and  Egbert,  founded  a 
school  of  laborious  students.  Fridegisus,  Rabanus  Maurus(776 
— 856)  Paschasius  Radbertus,  a  disciple  of  Adelhard  Avho  was 
pupil  of  Alcuin, — all  of  them  monks, — spent  their  days  diligently 
writing,  or  rather  collecting  information,  on  history,  dogma,  and 
exegesis,  and  in  preparing  the  subject-matter  for  the  great  con- 
tentions of  a  future  day.f     Then  came  the  strife  of  truth  with 

*  Sometimes  expressed  thus :  "  Orammaiica ;  Qiiidquid  agunt  partes,  ego  semper  pra-dlco 
partes,  jyialectica  :  Me  sine  Doctores  fnistra  coUieie  sorores.  Khetorica  ;  Est  milii  diceudi  ratio 
cum  flore  loqueudi.  Mtisica  :  Invenere  locum  per  nie  modulauiiua  vocum.  Geoviftria  :  Rerum 
mensuras  et  rerum  signo  fignras.  Arithmetica  :  Explico  per  uumerum,  quid  sit  proportio  re- 
rum.   ,4s(ro)!o?nia  ;  Astra  viasque  poli  Tiudico  mihi  soli," 

The  three  first,  the  Trivium  :  the  next,  the  QiMdrivium.  They  are  also  called  the  "  Seven 
Liberal  Arts." 

t  The  first  command  the  Bishops  had,  to  establish  at  their  cathedrals  public  schools,  where 
scholars  should  be  taught  gratis,  was  in  the  Assembly  of  Ai.vla-Cluipelle,  in  789.  It  was  re- 
newed by  the  UI.  Council  of  Ijatcran,  in  U79.  The  Council  of  Loudon,  iu  1138,  and  that  of 
Kouen,  in  1074,  aimed  at  centralization. 
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error,  and  the  consequent  victory  of  truth.  The  controversy  be- 
tween Gotteschalc  and  Hincmar  on  predestination  (819 — 868),  the 
gentle  snioulderings  Avhich  afterwards  blazed  into  a  fierce  flame 
of  Nominalism  and  Realism,  connected  with  the  names  of  Gerbert, 
Heric  and  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and  John  the  Sophist — the  con- 
test, above  all,  in  which  Berengarius  (1003)  and  Lanfranc  split, 
drawing  from  the  latter  that  vigorous,  violent,  and  witty  Liber 
ScintiUarum, — were  but  as  the  slight  movements  and  distant 
rumblings  in  the  earth,  which  were  afterwards  to  grow  into  violent 
shocks  and  loud  thuuderings.*  The  world  was  set  in  motion, 
men's  minds  were  becoming  possessed  Avith  an  idea,  and  we  begin 
to  leave  the  period  of  catence  and  snmmuIcB,  of  chronicles  and 
annals,  and  to  enter  into  that  period  of  fermentation  which  was  the 
prelude  to  the  large  scientific  expression  of  Catholic  truth  in 
Albert,  Thomas,  and  Bonaventure. 

I  refer  to  the  period  beginning  with  S.  Anselm,  and  ending  with 
the  Lombard — a  most  exciting  epoch,  and  one  full  of  the  contests 
and  antagonisms  of  human  thought.  At  this  period  it  was  that 
faith  and  reason,  the  principle  of  authority  and  self-assertion, 
stood  over  against  each  other,  and  grew  into  clear  and  distinct 
shape,  and  manifested  their  bearings  on  society  with  greater  bold- 
ness than,  perhaps,  ever  they  had  done  before.  This  was  the 
period  in  which  those  two  sides  of  truth,  the  speculative  and  con- 
templative, and  those  two  sides  of  the  human  mind,  the  reason 
and  the  will,  created  the  great  schools  of  scholastic  and  monastic 
theology. 

Many  causes  led  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  increase  of  schools,  the  multiplication  of  professors, 
liberty  of  opinion,  heat  in  the  maintenance  of  personal  convic- 
tions, the  increased  knowledge  of  theological  and  philosophical 
problems,  the  awakened  sense  of  the  power  of  human  reason  pro- 
duced by  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  the  study  of  Plato, 
public  displays  of  intellectual  fence — all  this  tended  to  develop 
the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  out,  clearly,  truth  and  error 
from  their  opposing  camps.  Just  as  young  men,  when  they  first 
begin  to  study  logic,  are  not  satisfied  till  they  are  practising  upon 
their  companions,  caring  little  for  truth,  but  much  for  victory; 
so,  now,  men's  minds  began  to  grow  sensible  of  their  power;  and 
the  great  fascination  was  not  so  much  love  of  truth,  as  an  un- 
quenchable craving  for  single  combats,  and  for  victory  over  the 
intelligence  of  fellow  men.  Thus,  when  professors  and  students 
settled  down  in  large  towns,  these  lovers  of  mental  excitement  would 


*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  any  collection  of  thoughts  or  extracts  -was  called  Sciniillans, 
or  S'-intillarius. 
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travel  from  place  to  place,  spending  their  days  in  intellectual  gladi- 
atorial displays — upsetting  gray-headed  professors,  and  bringing 
confusion  into  the  schools.*  This  was  developing  reason  with  a 
vengeance :  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  time  was  not  distant 
when  these  bold  knights  should  find  themselves  in  open  antagonism 
witli  one,  fairer  and  more  dexterous  than  themselves.  Men  who 
could  deify  the  Aristotelian  method  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  and 
could  be  absorbed  by  those  miserable  translations  of  his  dialectics; 
who  could  abandon  knowledge,  to  run  after  mere  intellectual  dis- 
play; were  just  the  persons  to  manifest  little  reverence  for  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  and  little  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  one  central  question,  out  of  which  many  developments 
grew,  was  the  dispute  upon  Universals.  To  omit  a  short  account 
of  it  would  be  to  turn  the  history  of  this  period,  and  the  one  suc- 
ceeding it,  into  an  enigma.  But  the  reader  need  not  fear.  Scho- 
lastic refinements  and  distinctions  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
avoided  in  this  volume. 

When  powder  is  dry,  a  mere  spark  can  set  it  in  explosion.  So, 
one  doubt,  falling  upon  men's  minds  in  a  certain  moral  state,  is 
capable  of  creating  an  activity  which  may  issue  in  a  revolution. 
Boethius  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century, 
as  well  as  an  anonymous  wa-iter  of  the  eleventh,  had,  in  their 
meditative  way,  ventilated  the  question  of  Universals.  But  the 
period  for  an  explosion  had  not  then  arrived. 

At  length  it  came.  It  originated  with  a  problem  translated  out 
of  Porphyry  by  Boethius,  of  which  Porphyry  himself  did  not 
dare  to  offer  a  solution.  The  dicere  recusabo  of  Porphyry,  soon 
set  the  curious  and  contentious  minds  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
motion.  The  question  was  this: — Have  genus  and  species,  such 
as  animal,  horse,  &c.,  an  independent  existence  of  themselves,  or 
do  they  only  exist  as  we  think  them  in  our  minds?  If  they  do 
exist  of  themselves,  are  they  body,  or  spirit  ?  Do  they  exist  sepa- 
rate from  sensible  things,  or  in  them  ?f 

*  "  Men  at  this  time  waste  tlieir  whole  hves  in  controversy  ;  even  dispiiting  in  the  public 
streets.  When  too  old  for  any  other  employment,  they  still  retain  their  fondness  for  debate; 
always  seeking  bnt  never  arriviuj;  at  truth"  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  ancients,  or  dis- 
dain to  adopt  their  opinions;  for  ever  framiug  new  errors  of  their  own,  or,  through  poverty  of 
judgment,  retailing  the  opinions  and  sayings  of  others,  and  compiling  an  inconsistent  mass, 
out  of  which  each  author  would  find  it  difficult  to  recover  his  own."  (John  of  Salisbury,  Meta- 
log.,  B.  II..  cap.  VII.. p.  864.) 

t  It  will  be  interesting  to  give  this  in  full : — 

"  Cum  sit  necessarivim,  Chrysaori,  et  ad  earn  quse  est  apud  Aristotelera  pra?dicaraentorum 
doctrinam,  nosse  quid  sit  genus,  quid  ditTi-icntia  quid  species,  quid  propriuni,  i|uid  accideue; 
et  ad  diffinitiouum  assignationera,  ct  omnind  :id  ea  quje  in  divisioue  et  in  denionstr.atione  sunt, 
utili  istaruui  rerum  speculatione,  eoniiiciidiosani  tibi  traditioneni  faciens  teutabo  lireviter,  vc- 
lut  introductionis  modo,  ea  qu»  ab  aiitiqiiisi  dicta  sunt  aggredi,  ab  iiltioriluis  quideni  quits- 
tionbus  abstinens,  simpliciores  vero  nu-diocritev  cdujectans.  Mii.i-  di  (inuribus  el  speckbits  illud 
quidfm  sive  subsistant,  sive  in  solis  nudis  intflUctibus  in^nita  sint  sive  suhai-'iliiitia  corporalia  Hnt  an  iitr 
eorporalia.  et  utrum  separata  a  sensibilibus,  an  in  sensiOilibus posita  et  circa  luec  consisteniia,  dicere  re- 
cusabo. Altissimum  enim  negotium  est  hitjusmodi,  et  majoris  egens  inquisitionis."  [Porphyrins: — 
AvTtKa  nept  yevuv  te  kui  etduv,  to  fiev  eiTC  v<^eaTj]KEV  site  kui  ev  /lovaig  ilicAaic  eTTivoiai^ 
Kctraij  Eire  kgl  V(pearriKOTa  aufxara  sariv  tj  acufiara,  koi  TzoTEpov  x'^pi-^''''^  V  fi*  Totf 
aiadrjToig  Kai  nepi.  ravra  vipeaTura,  napaiTTjOOfiai  Aeyeiv.  ^advrarqq  ovaijr  rT/f  roiavTJjs 
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Doubtless,  some  may  "vvonder  how  such  questions  as  these  could 
have  caused  so  violent  an  intellectual  commotion  as  we  know  was  in 
ivality  produced.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  dilate  on  the  sub- 
tleties, refinements,  and  barren  disputes  of  the  scholastics;  and 
some  writers  among  the  schoolmen  have  given  an  opening  to  the 
nharge.  But  thus  to  stigmatize  the  question  of  Universals  in  the 
main,  is  to  manifest  either  remarkable  shallowness  of  mind,  or  a 
profound  ignorance  of  its  bearings — of  its  influence  on  moral 
conduct,  and  its  relations  with  the  relative  and  the  absolute, 
with  multitude  and  unity,  with  science  and  faith,  with  man 
and  God.  Destroy  the  Universal — say  that  whatever  is  not  one 
and  individual  is  a  myth — and  you  destroy  everything  except 
the  egotism  of  humanity.  The  principle  of  self,  is  the  principle 
of  barbarism,  and  of  destruction,  and  naturally  brings  about 
the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  Universal.  The  Universal,  the 
ideal,  whether  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  or  the  true,  draws 
man  out  of  himself,  and  disciplines  him,  and  one  may  say,  sanc- 
tifies, and  lifts  him  up  in  his  eff'ort  after  its  realization  in  himself. 
If  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth  are  absolutely  nothing  but  words, 
if  the  only  reality  is  in  the  concrete  individual,  then  objects,  which 
have  been  held  in  the  greatest  reverence  by  mankind,  are  phantasms 
or  mockeries,  such  as  Church,  State,  Country,  and  even  Humanity 
itself  Kill  ideas,  blast  theories,  explode  the  archetypes  of  things, 
and  the  age  of  brute  force  is  not  far  distant.  The  whole  history 
of  Christianity,  of  its  victories,  of  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  its  chil- 
dren in  its  defence,  of  their  intense  belief  in  its  reality  of 
their  marvellous  love  for  its  severest  laws,  is  the  worship  of 
an  Universal,  of  an  idea — an  idea  which  has  possessed  such  a 
reality  as  to  have  subjected  the  world  under  its  control,  and  to 
have  lifted  up  the  noblest  to  its  imitation. 

Are  these  ideas  to  be  considered  illusions  of  the  mind,  or  at  best 
creatures  of  the  brain  ?  or  do  they  possess  sufficient  reality  to 
justify  Christians  in  their  love  of  ideal  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth  ? 

Such  questions  as  these,  surely,  were  serious  enough,  and  de- 
served to  occupy  the  minds  of  men  educating  the  world  in  the 
middle  ages.*  For,  especially  at  this  period,  theory  speedily 
resolved  itself  into  practice;  what  to-day  was  a  speculation  of  the 
schools,  to-morrow  became  a  fact;  men  lived  quickly,  thought 
quickly,  and  acted  quickly  in  the  days  of  "William  of  Champeaux 

irpayfiaTFtac,  xat  aX^rjc  fietCovo^  (^eouei-ric  eferacreuf.)  Porphyrii  introductio  interpret. 
Boetliioiiiit.  ^Boetliii  opp.ed.  Basil.  1570,  fol.  p.  50.; 

^^  *  Hence  we  can  tuKlfrstand  John  of  S;ilisl)ury,  when  he  saya  of  this  question  that  it  is 
'  Vetereni  quiBstiimcm  in  (lua  laboiaiis  nmiKlus  jam  sennit,  in  qua  jilus  teniporis  consumptiitii 
est,  quani  in  acquiii-iido  i-t  rc;;i-n(lii  orbis  iiiiiinii)  oonsiiiupseiit  Cavsarca  lioiiiiiH:  plii.s  I'tfiismn 
pecuiiiuj,  quaiu  in  oiuuibua  Uivitiis  auia  posscderit  Cioesus.''     (Polycrat.,  Lib.    VII.,  cap.   XII.   p. 
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and  Abelard.  Reason  was  trying  her  wings  and  making  her  first 
ventnres,  and  had  not  learnt  as  yet  to  control  her  liberty.  She 
had  to  be  broken  in,  and  trained:  and  being  disdainful,  wanton, 
ambitious,  and  not  wanting  in  self-conceit,  it  was  no  light  task  to 
subjugate  and  tame  her,  and  teach  her  to  be  content  with  her 
proper  place. 

The  first  who  brought  the  question  of  Universals  to  a  point 
was  Eoscelin.  He  was  a  Canon  of  Compiegne,  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor, and  a  bold  speculator.  He  had  made  his  studies  at  Soissons 
and  Rheims,  had  taught  at  Locmenach  (near  Vannes),  and  at 
Tours,  and  had  succeeded  in  attracting  round  him  a  large  and 
motley  gathering  of  disciples.  But  the  novelty  of  his  views,  and 
his  audacity,  soon  drew  upon  him  the  keen  eyes  of  trained  theo- 
logians and  philosophers.  They  were  amazed  to  hear — what 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  advanced  by  infidels,  and  Pagan  philos- 
ophers, but  not  by  Christian  thinkers,  much  less  by  a  priest  and  a 
professor — that  Universals  were  mere  delusions  of  the  mind,  and 
that  the  only  thing  of  which  existence  could  be  predicated  was 
the  individual.  It  was  strange,  indeed,  to  the  ears  of  men  who 
had  been  accustomed  from  youth  to  look  upon  the  great  ideals 
with  reverence  and  admiration,  to  hear  them  proved  away,  and 
shovelled  on  one  side  as  so  much  intellectual  lumber,  or  derided 
as  the  fanciful  creations  of  playful  imaginations.  Not  only  did 
this  strange  professor  make  out  that  Universals  were  mere  sounds, 
that  genus  and  species  were  pure  abstractions  of  the  human 
spirit;  but  he  actually  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm  that  the  parts 
of  a  whole  had  no  existence  in  reality :  that  they  can  only  be 
found  in  the  wiiole,  and  that  the  qualities  of  bodies,  considered 
apart,  did  not  exist  at  all:  so,  while  he  admitted  the  existence  of 
man,  he  stoutly  denied  the  existence  of  humanity;  while  he 
affirmed  that  a  house  existed,  he  denied  existence  to  its  walls; 
and  while  he  admitted  the  reality  of  a  coloured  body,  he  denied, 
with  the  same  breath,  the  existence  of  the  colour.  Either  these 
Universals,  he  argued,  belonged  to  the  individuals,  and  thus  the 
mind  acquires  the  notions  of  them  ;  or  they  belong  to  the  intellect, 
being  creations  of  its  activity;  and,  in  either  case,  they  are  simply 
unrealities,  with  names. 

How  far  this  professor  had  studied  theology  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say.  Possibly  carried  away  by  his  love  of  intellectual  display, 
he  had  neglected  the  deeper  study  of  dogmatic  truth,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  reason  to  revelation.  Anyhow,  he  brought  his  philosophi- 
cal principles  to  bear  directly  upon  the  great  corner-stone  of  all 
religion.  He  boldly  opposed  himself  to  the  whole  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church  in  support  of  a  system  of  philosophy  that 
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had  not,  at  that  time,  at  all  events,  a  single  weighty  name  to 
recommend  it.  The  one  nature  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons, 
according  to  his  theory,  was  an  Universal ;  and,  therefore,  its  exis- 
tence must  be  denied ;  and  so  the  Canon  denied  it.  Yet  he  did 
not  admit  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  Creator — because  he 
affirmed  a  God  existing  in  Three  Persons.  He  admitted  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  three  distinct  entities, 
like  three  angels,  in  the  identity  of  power  and  of  will.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  taught  that  there  were  three  Gods.  This  shows  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  how  thoroughly  the  human  reason  was 
being  roused  into  activity. 

But  Roscelin's  boldness  soon  met  its  match.  S.  Anselm,*  in 
the  name  of  theology,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  in  the  name  of 
philosophy,  came  forth  to  confront  these  dangerous  novelties,  and 
to  support  the  cause  of  truth.  To  the  pure  j^ominalism  of  Roscelin, 
S.  Anselm  opposed  a  Eealism  which  harmonized  philosophy  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Gifted  with  vast  power,  with  a 
tender  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  a  piercing  intelligence,  and  a 
power  of  order  and  synthesis  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  age  towards  constructing  an 
organized  theology  on  an  intellectual  basis,  and  towards  account- 
ing philosophically,  by  the  precision,  accuracy,  and  lucidity  of  his 
metaphysical  reasoning,  for  those  points  of  Christian  theology 
which  formerly  had  rested  almost  exclusively  in  revelation.  The 
natural  bent  of  his  soaring  and  refined  intelligence,  and  his  prac- 
tices of  Divine  contemplation,  together  with  hours  speut  in  the 
solitude  of  his  cell  over  the  pages  of  S.  Augustine  and  the  Fathers, 
made  him  particularly  fit  for  the  arduous  task  of  directing  the 
mind  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  combating,  with  reason 
tempered  by  revelation,  the  extravagance  and  wildness  of  ill-regu- 
lated philosophers,  f  His  great  imagination,  yet  extreme  caution, 
gave  him  a  singular  power  to  meet  and  understand  his  opponents; 
his  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  his  theological  acumen, 
gave  hiin  a  great  focility  in  exposing  the  tendencies  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  and  the  wide  sweep  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  firm  grasp 
of  his  strong  intelligence,  directed  and  subdued  in  the  school  of 
contemplation,!  gave  him  a  mastery  over  what  of  all  things  was 

*  Disciple  of  Lanfranc  ;  Prior  and  Scholastic,  1063 ;  Abbot  of  Bee,  1078 ;  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1093.     Died,  1109. 

t  The  conduct  of  S.  Anselm,  before  the  Pope  and  the  Greeks,  is  the  most  striking  testimony 
to  his  extraordinary  power: — 

"  From  an  elevated  seat,  .tnselm  began  liia  discourse.  He  established  from  Scripture  the 
orthodox  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  iirocccdcth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  with  a  self- 
possession,  force  of  argument,  and  power  of  eloquence  which  seemed  like  inspiration.  .  .  . 
A  deep  Amen  was  the  one  res|>oiiBe  of  the  whole  assembly,  when  Urban  exclaimed:—"  Blessed 
be  thy  heart  and  understanding,  blessed  be  thy  lips  and  the  words  which  flow  from  them." 
(Hook,  vol.  II..  p.  229.) 

t  "  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  he  neither  got  up  nor  went  to  bed,  nor,  it  was  reported, 
even  turned  himself  iu  bed  without  the  command  of  his  Director."  (Hook,  Vol.  II,,  cap.  III.,  p. 
267.) 
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most  cherished  at  that  day,  the  dialectical  skilfulness,  the  intel- 
lectual keenness,  and  the  logical  force  of  the  human  mind.  Be- 
sides all  this,  he  possessed  a  natural  chivalry,  and  that  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  that  art  of  soberly  meeting  the  boldest  antagonist, 
which  generally  issued  in  his  gaining  the  mastery,  and  in  his 
rendering  triumphant  the  cause  of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice.* 

It  was  whilst  engaged  in  his  lofty  meditations,  in  the  secluded 
valley  of  Bee,  that  he  first  heard  of  the  astounding  propositions 
which  were  being  defended  by  the  Canon  of  Compiegue.  He  saw 
at  a  glance  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  destructive  method  of 
materialism  which  this  Professor  was  establishing  amongst  his 
scholars.  But  it  was  rather  as  a  theologian,  than  as  a  philosopher, 
that  Anselm  determined  to  overset  his  adversary,  f  Stung  by  the 
injury  to  religion,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  which  this 
Nominalism  created,  he  penned  his  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  in  which, 
though  he  may,  as  a  theologian,  be  repeating  the  teachings  of 
antiquity,  yet  as  a  philosopher,  he  can  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  Realistic  school.;];  With  great  force  and  point  he  lays  down 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  upon  the  Trinity  and  its  relations; 
and  not  without  a  touch  of  scorn,  asks :  how  men  who  blunder  so 
ignorantly  over  the  relations  between  one  creature  and  another, 
can  be  capable  of  arguing  upon  the  sublime  doctrines  which  are 
included  in  the  Ti'inity  ?  § 

In  Roscelin  and  in  Anselm  we  have  fair  samples  of  two  schools, 
which  divide  the  intellectual  world  even  at  this  day.  The  materi- 
alism, experimentalism,  and  sensism  of  Roscelin,  Avho  maintains 
that  nothing  has  any  existence  except  in  the  individual,  that  is, 
that  the  senses  furnish  us  with  all  that  we  can  be  said  in  any  way 
to  understand,  and  the  spiritualism,  mysticism,  and  intellectual- 
ism  of  Anselm,  who,  impatient  of  the  trammels  of  mere  sense, 
absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things,  bursts  out  of 
the  shell  of  material  existences,  to  expand  in  a  purer  and  brighter 
air — to  contemplate  and  possess,  as  far  as  may  be,  those  very 
truths  or  essences  the  existence  of  which  was  scoffed  at  by  his 
opponents. 

The  secular  Canon,  engaged  in  his  active  life,  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  monastic  contemplation.  Anselm  was  a  monk.  He 
had  lived  retired  with  God.  He  had  renounced  material  things.]] 
Contemplation,  faith,  tradition,  meditation  of  the  Fathers,  the 

*  "  The  Western  world  was  filled  to  inebriation  Trith  the  nectar  of  Anselm's  exalted  char- 
acter.    (Eadm.    V.  Ansel.  T.II.,n.) 

t  He  had  a  good  library  to  consult:  Lanfrano  left  160  vols,  at  Bec. 

t-  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  L.  J.,  cap.  4. 

?  He  seems  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  Roscelin's  unorthodox  doctrine  in  hia  too  great  at- 
tachment to  "  human  reason."     (See  De  Fide  Trinit.,  L.  I.,  c  2.) 

II  "  Ad  nomen  proprietatis  inhorruit."    (Eadm.  in  Fit.,  ;>.  8.) 
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exercise  of  reason  under  strict  subordination  to  suj)ernatural  truth, 
had  formed  liim  into  a  theologian.  * 

It  is  the  ascetic  man,  he  whose  heart  loves,  and  whose  spirit  is 
exercised  in  contemplation,  who — when  some  great  crisis  arises — 
comes  forth  and  casts  the  light  that  is  in  him  on  the  sophismsx)f 
clever  men.  He  knows  how,  powerfully,  to  set  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church  against  the  brilliant  originality  of  error — 
of  philosophers  who  think  much  and  love  little,  and  have  a 
strange  tendency  to  put  themselves  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  great 
religious  questions  of  their  day. 

It  was  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  the  midnight  office,  the  fre- 
quent vigil,  and  a  life  of  prayer,  that  set  Lanfranc  against  Beren- 
garius,  Anselm  against  Roscelin,  and  Bernard  against  Abelard. 

The  next  chapter  will  show,  in  the  case  of  Abelard,  how  the 
two  confronting  powers  battled  for  the  mastery,  and  what  was  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  combat.  It  is  necessary,  for  clearly  under- 
standing the  position  of  S.  Thomas,  to  touch  upon  these  develop- 
ments of  an  earlier  date :  for  there  are  no  great  intellectual  move- 
ments to  be  found  in  history  which  do  not  reach  far  beyond  the 
place  where  first  they  were  set  in  motion.  The  stone  is  dropped 
in  the  centre  of  a  pool,  the  circling  ripples  expand  till  they  touch 
the  shore. 

*  He  naturally  shrank  from  the  world,  "  and  likened  himself  to  an  owl,  which  is  only  well 
when  it  is  with  it's  young  ones  in  a  hole:  but  if  it  comes  out  among  crows  and  ravens,  sees 
nothing  on  all  aides  but  pecking  beaks,  and  knows  not  which  way  to  turn.  (Hook,  VoU  II,, 
cap.  3,  p.  274.) 


CHAPTER    IX. 

RATIONALISM    AND    IRREVERENCE.       ABELARD. 


Abelakd  is  a  type  of  the  excitable  and  disputatious  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Born  in  1079,  he  Avas,  like  his  brothers,  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  career  of  arms.  But  the  brilliancy  of  his 
talents,  and,  above  all,  his  headstrong  passion  for  dispute,  made 
him  turn  with  disgust  from  the  calling  of  a  soldier,  to  dedicate 
himself  to  a  life  of  intellectual  activity.  When  only  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  he  abandoned  home  and  all  it  offered,  and  threw  himself 
vipon  the  wide  world,  bent  on  seeking  his  fortune  amongst  the 
logical  contentions  of  the  schools.  He  was,  as  St.  Bernard  de- 
clares, a  " vir  hellator  ab  adolescentia"*  Eoscelin  appears  to  have 
been  his  first  master,  and  he  speaks  of  him  with  that  contempt  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  accustomed  to  repay  tlie  efforts  of 
his  teachers.f  When  only  twenty  years  of  age,  having  visited  the 
provinces,  and  exercised  himself  in  the  subtleties  and  arts  of 
dialectical  disputation,  astonishing  all  he  met  by  his  logic,  wit, 
and  audacity,  he  came  to  Paris  to  break  a  lance  with  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  masters  of  debate. 

At  this  period,  William  of  Champeaux's  reputation  was  at  the 
zenith.  He  added  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  piety  and  asceticism  which  threw  a  charm  round  his  person, 
and  conciliated  to  him  the  reverence  of  those  Avild  young  men 
who  pressed  around  his  chair.  His  lectures  on  the  great  question 
of  Universals,  in  which  he  went  in  direct  opposition  to  the  heresy 
of  Eoscelin — and  endeavoured  to  start  Kealism  as  an  independent 
philosophy,  and  the  only  foundation  of  dialectics — made  him  a 
so'rt  of  Apostle  of  the  Faith.  And  the  talent  and  originality 
which  he  manifested  in  defending  the  dogmata  of  religion,  gained 
for  him  the  proud  appellation  of  "  Columna  Docto7'U7n"l 

Shoals  of  scholars,  from  every  coast,  Avere  attracted  into  the 
school  of  William.     And  so  great  was  the  excitement  and  emula- 

*  Epis.  CLXXXIX. 

t  Hcffle,  liowever,  denies  this,  but  it  would  seem  ■nitliout  adequate  reason.     (See  Goaehler'a 
IHc.  Encly.  de  la  Theologie  Catholiquc.     T.  I.,  p.  12,  ed.  3.     1869.) 
t  Fleury,  Hut.  Eccl.,  T.  XIV.,  p.  286. 
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tion  lunoiigst  them,  tluit,  not  content  with  their  altercations  in 
the  schools,  and  sometimes  in  the  streets,  they  occasionally  brought 
their  syllogisms  to  cuffs  and  blows,  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  town. 

Abelard  joined  the  noisy  throng  of  disputants  who  poured  into 
the  lecture-hall  of  William.  Having  lived  in  this  element  from 
childhood,  he  cared  little  for  contending  with  his  equals,  but  he 
kept  his  e3'es  fixed  steadily  on  the  chair  of  William  of  Champeaux, 
and  thirsted  to  overthrow  the  master,  in  proportion  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  his  fame — yearning  to  display  before  the 
whole  school  his  matchless  powers  of  debate.  So  much  ambition, 
and  such  parts,  could  not  remain  long  in  obscurit3\  Abelard 
boldly  questioned  his  master,  struck  blows  he  co"uld  not  parry ; 
and,  when  once  he  began,  speedily  drew  all  eyes  upon  himself,  by 
his  precocious  knowledge,  by  his  flowing  rhetoric,  by  his  astound- 
ing memory,  by  the  singular  charm  of  his  melodious  voice,  and 
by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  personal  appearance. 

At  first,  William  looked  upon  this  extraordinary  stripling,  who 
showed  an  acuteness  and  depth  so  far  beyond  his  years,  with 
pleasing  admiration.  But  his  admiration  was  speedily  turned  to 
concern  and  to  alarm.  He  found  that  neither  his  authority,  nor 
his  experience,  nor  his  undoubted  talent,  could  keep  pace  with 
the  adroitness  of  a  youth,  who  seemed  bent  upon  displaying  his 
dexterity  by  upsetting  his  professor.  Neither  gray  hairs,  nor 
position,  nor  prestige,  had  any  effect  on  Abelard.  To  bring  dis- 
comfort on  the  "Column  of  Doctors"  was  nothing  but  a  treat  to 
him.  He  had  gained  many  a  victory  in  the  provinces,  but  to 
overset  in  his  own  chair,  upon  his  own  subject,  the  most  famous 
doctor  of  the  most  famous  school  of  the  capital,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  disciples  who  hung  upon  his  every  word,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity which  such  as  Abelard  could  not  possibly  throw  away. 

Whilst  the  Archdeacon  was  disconcerted,  some  of  his  pupils 
looked  upon  the  new  comer  with  blank  astonishment,  whilst 
others,  detesting  Abelard's  love  of  popular  applause,  and  jealous 
of  the  reputation  of  their  masters,  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
revenged. 

Though  but  three-and-twenty  years  old,  Abelard  determined  to 
set  up  as  master.  William  of  Champeaux  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  this  move,  but  Avithout  success.  The  young  Professor, 
surrounded  by  the  young  men  who  had  witnessed  his  passages  of 
arms  with  the  Columna  Doctorum,  commenced  his  public  lectures 
at  Melun  (1102).  But  here  he  was  too  far  removed  fi'om  the 
school  of  William.     He  went  to  Corbeil.     Now  William's  students 
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flocked  to  him,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first  philos- 
ophers of  the  day. 

MeanAvhile,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Paris,  William  of  Cham- 
peaux  suddenly  threw  up  his  Archdeaconry  and  Professorship,  and, 
abandoning  Notre  Dame,  retired  to  a  little  oratory  dedicated  to 
S.  Victor  Martyr,  in  a  quiet  suburb  of  Paris.*  Here  he  deter- 
mined to  cud  his  days  in  the  practices  of  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion. Tliis  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  school  of  S.  Victor, 
whicli  produced  so  many  deeply-learned  and  monastic-minded 
men. 

But  William  was  not  suffered  to  repose.  Urged  by  Hildebert, 
Bishop  of  Mans,  he  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon  filled  with 
those  students  who  all  along  had  remained  faithful  to  their  master, 
and  with  others  who,  having  heard  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, were  drawn  to  listen  to  his  word. 

When  Abelard  heard  that  the  old  Professor  had  retired  from 
his  chair,  he  hurried  up  to  Paris  with  the  hope  of  securing  it  for 
himself  But  AVilliam  had  anticipated  him,  and  had  placed  one 
of  his  own  disciples  in  it.  Abelard  then  left  Paris,  invaded  the 
quiet  retreat  of  St.  Victor's  and  gave  out  that  he  had  determined 
to  take  lessons  in  rhetoric  from  William  of  Champeaux.  William 
at  this  period  was  lecturing  on  Universals.  He  was  opposing 
emphatically  the  materialistic  doctrines  of  Eoscelin,  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Soissons.  Whilst  Roscelin  by 
his  materialism  destroyed  the  Universal,  and  only  admitted  the 
real  existence  of  the  individual,  William  did  the  reverse.  He  did 
away,  in  reality,  with  the  individual  in  his  anxiety  to  affirm  the 
Universal.  Man  is  essentially  one,  and  upon  this  one  essence 
certain  forms  fix  themselves,  and  constitute,  for  example,  Socrates. 
Tliis  self-same  man — this  one  essence — receives  other  forms,  and 
we  have  Plato,  or  other  individuals.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
Plato  which  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  in  Socrates,  except  the 
Socratic  form  in  the  one,  and  the  Platonic  form  in  the  other.  So 
that,  prescinding  from  the  forms,  the  humanity  of  both  is  identical. 
In  fact,  individuals  are  not  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  Uni- 
A'ersal,  nor  are  men  necessary  for  the  existence  of  humanity — for 
the  essences  of  things  are  not  dependent  on  accidental  forms. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  which  William  of  Champeaux,  with  great 
Aveight  of  authority,  was  teaching  his  disciples  when  Abelard  took 
his  place  amongst  them. 

But  Abelard  did  not  come  to  school  to  listen,  or  to  seek  truth, 

*  Siir  line  partie  dn  vaste  emplacement  qu'occupc  .-nyoiird'hui  [I860]  I'EntrepOt  des  vins, 
on  voyait  alors  line  petite  chapelle  (l<?di6e  h  S.  Victor,  et  qui  venait  d'  Atre  erigee  en  prienr^  ; 
c'e.st  IJi  que  Giiillaume  de  Champeaus  alia  cacher  sou  d^sospoir  ct  la  boiite  de  sa  dtifaite. 
{Franklin,  vol  I., p.  136 J 
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or  to  establish  a  theory — he  came  simply  to  conquer.  He  had 
already  shown  himself  to  be  a  dangerous  rival  to  William  of 
Champeaux — he  now  determined  to  upset  him  once  for  all,  to 
occupy  his  chair,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  system  he  was  bent 
upon  destroying,  to  build  up  a  system  of  his  own.  With  his  keen 
vision,  like  some  intellectual  hawk,  he  swooped  down  upon  the 
vulnerable  part  of  William's  theory,  and  with  merciless  force  burst 
it  up  into  twenty  absurdities.  If  the  substance  or  humanity  of 
Socrates  be  identical  with  the  substance  or  humanity  of  Plato, 
then,  Avhen  Socrates  is  at  Athens,  and  Plato  happens  to  be  in 
Rome,  in  reality,  they  are  both  in  each  of  those  cities  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  It  was  useless  for  William  to  explain,  and  say 
that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  Universal  was  essentially  one  in  all 
individuals,  but  indifferently  in  them  all.  He  may  thus  have 
managed  to  escape  an  absurdity,  but  it  was  at  the  price  of  all  his 
followers.  They  lost  their  confidence  in  hiili,  the  spell  was  broken, 
and  the  full  tide  set  in,  in  the  direction  of  the  brilliant  and  adven- 
turous logician. 

So  great  a  reputation  did  Abelard  acquire  by  this  victory,  that 
the  Professor  who  was  brought  forward  by  William  to  oppose 
him,  spontaneously  offered  his  chair  to  Abelard,  declaring  that  he 
would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  sit  for  the  future  at  the  feet  of 
such  an  intrepid  young  philosopher.*  William  at  once  recalled 
the  dazzled  Professor ;  and  having  replaced  him  by  a  man  of  more 
stubborn  mind,  abandoned  his  retreat  at  S.  Victor's  and  accom- 
panied by  a  choosen  few,  buried  himself  in  a  still  deeper  solitude. 
Abelard  returned  to  Melun. 

But  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  he  did  not  remain  long  at  rest. 
He  came  to  Paris,  opened  a  school  at  Mount  S.  Genevieve,  and 
began  a  violent  crusade  against  the  new  Professor.  William  sprang 
from  his  retreat  in  support  of  his  disciple.  A  fierce  philosophical 
contest  raged  between  the  schools;  till  finally  the  Professor, 
thoroughly  overcome  by  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  his  opponent, 
hurried  out  of  the  city,  to  hide  his  shame  in  the  solitude  of  some 
distant  monastery. 

Having  achieved  such  success  as  a  philosopher,  Abelard  now 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  a  theologian. 

At  this  period  another  Anselm,  a  disciple  of  the  Saint,  full  of 
the  ancient  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  possessed  of  a  copious 
store  of  erudition,  was  teaching  theology  wiUi  success  at  Laon. 
He  was  gifted  neither  with  the  originality  of  William,  nor  with 

*  Lanfranc  seems  to  hare  acquired  a  similar  reputation.  "The  youtliful  orator,"  says  Or- 
deriL'Us  Vitalis,  "  when  pleading  a  cause,  frequentlj-  triiunplied  over  lii.s  veteran  opponents,  and 
by  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  won  the  prize  txoui  meu  long  in  the  habit  of  speaking  eloquently." 
(Lib.  IV.,  c. 'J.) 
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the  logical  acumen  of  ALelard ;  bnt'lie  was  a  calm,  simple-minded 
man,  who  taught  what  the  Fathers  had  taught  before  him,  and 
reached  tlie  soul,  rather  through  the  memory,  than  through  the 
understanding.  With  a  natural  flow  of  pleasing  eloquence,  he 
poTired  out  his  varied  knowledge,  and  on  account  of  his  erudition, 
and  his  grasp  of  dogma,  was  called  "  Doctor  Doctorumr  His 
strength  was  tradition,  and  positive  theology,  and  he  had  waxed 
gray  with  the  labour  of  forty  years'  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
He  could  expound  better  than  he  could  reply,  and  could  state  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  more  ably  than  he  could  defend  it. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  rapid  intellect  of  Abelard,  so  full  of 
self-conceit,  and  conscious  of  his  logical  attainments,  Avould  bear 
in  silence,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  ponderous  dogmatism  of 
the  venerable  Anselm.  Abelard  listened  to  him  patiently  once 
and — after  having  expressed  supreme  contempt  for  his  abilities — • 
declared  that  he  was,  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  cursed  by  Christ, 
covered  with  leaves,  but  without  a  single  frnit.  He  boasted  that 
any  man  of  ordinary  gifts,  with  the  help  of  the  Fathers,  could 
understand  the  Scriptures,  and  that  all  other  masters  Avere  super- 
fluous. Anselm's  disciples  Avere  scandalized  at  his  arrogance,  and 
more  so  still,  when  he  took  into  his  hands  Ezechiel  the  Prophet, 
and  boasted  that,  next  morning,  he  would  prove  the  truth  of  what 
he  said,  by  delivering  a  lecture  on  the  Prophecy.  With  bitter 
irony  some  of  his  companions  implored  him  to  take  a  little  longer 
time  to  prepare  his  lecture.  He  replied  with  disdain,  "  My  road  is 
not  the  road  of  custom,  but  the  road  of  genius."  He  was  true  to 
his  Avord :  and  mockery  was  speedily  turned  to  amazement,  Avhen 
his  companious,  overcome  by  his  eloquence,  followed  him,  verse 
after  verse,  with  increasing  admiration,  as  he  unfolded  the  hidden 
sense  of  the  obscurest  of  prophecies,  with  a  facility  of  diction,  a 
clearness  of  exposition,  and  a  readiness  of  resource,  which  subdued 
the  mind  and  captivated  the  imagination. 

This  success  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  lectures.  But 
Anselm's  disciples,  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  calling  to  mind  hoAV  he 
had  emptied  the  flourishing  school  of  William  of  Champeaux, 
Avhispered  in  the  ear  of  their  venerable  chief  that  this  arrogant 
upstart,  by  his  rash  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  was  ])utting 
in  jeopardy  the  Word  of  God.  Ezechiel  was  closed,  and  Abelard 
left  Laon. 

He  came  to  Paris  (1114).  The  chair  of  Notre  Dame  was  empty. 
William  of  Champea.ux  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate.  There 
was  no  one  in  Paris  capable  of  rivalling  Abelard  in  philosophy. 
He  was  received  by  the  thronging  students  of  the  capital  Avith 
ti'ansport,  and  they  declared  by  acclamation  that  his  astonishing 
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successes  in  the  past  entitled  him  to  the  vacant  chair  of  the 
cloister  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Abelard 
when,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  intellectual  Paris,  he  was  elevated 
to  that  distinguished  position  Avhich  he  had  coveted  so  long. 

Having  now  no  one  to  oppose  him,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  dialectics,  and  to  the  solution  of  philosophical  problems,  amongst 
which,  as  may  be  expected,  was  the  interminable  question  of  Uni- 
versals.  Having  upset  the  Nominalism  of  Roscelin,  which  anni- 
hilated the  Universal  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Materialism  of 
Hobbes  and  Mill,  and  having  exploded  the  false  Realism  of  Wil- 
liam of  Champeaux,  which  pointed  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza 
and  the  Germans,  he  had  to  establish  a  reality  which  should  ex- 
ceed in  neither  direction — he  declared  Universals  to  be  conceptions 
of  the  mind  really  existing. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  the  merits  of  this  system  in  its  logi- 
cal and  ontological  bearing,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  teaching 
of  Zeno,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  the  reader  must  refer  to  Abelard's 
tract  De  Genen'bus  et  Speciehns,  discovered  by  M.  Cousin.  Suflfice 
it  to  say  here,  that  the  brilliant  logician  was  now  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation  and  popularity.  Not  only  the  students,  but  the 
very  inhabitants  of  Paris,  paid  him  a  homage  which  almost 
amounted  to  a  sort  of  worship.  He  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
He  could  not  pass  to  and  from  his  lecture-hall  without  attracting 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  Parisians.  The  boys  who  thronged  the 
streets,  on  his  approach,  with  his  fine  figure,  his  beautiful  counten- 
ance, and  his  distinguished  air,  respectfully  made  way  for  him,  and 
for  a  moment  arrested  their  boisterous  mirth  to  gaze  in  silence  upon 
the  most  brilliant  philosopher  of  the  age.  The  inliabitants  of  the 
houses  by  Avhich  he  passed,  left  their  occupations  to  watch  him 
from  their  doors;  and  we  are  told  that  the  women  in  the  topmost 
stories  of  those  lofty  buildings  would  draw  back  the  curtains  of 
their  windows,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  greatest  of  living  orators 
— the  gay  and  handsome  cavalier,  as  he  swept  by,  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  his  disciples,  who  were  still  under  the  spell  of  his 
spirit-stirring  eloquence.* 

The  charm  of  Abelard's  teaching  lay  in  its  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity. A  child  could  have  understood  him.  He  reminds  one 
more  of  the  classic  days  of  the  old  Greek  sophists  than  any  other 
man  who  lectured  in  the  middle  ages.  But  he  startled  his  hearers 
more  by  the  originality  of  his  genius,  than  by  the  novelty  of  his 
ideas;  more  by  his  critical  sagacity,  than  by  his  fertility  of  inven- 


*  It  reniinrls  one  of  the  days  of  Pope,  when  crowds  would  suironnd  him,  and  almost  quar- 
rel, to  get  to  toiicli  his  hand.  .        ii  I, 

The  uniler-«ra<I\i!ites  of  the  University,  when  they  heard  that  Gray  was  passing  through 
the  quadrangle,  would  rush  out  from  their  dinners  to  look  upon  him. 
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tion.  His  power  of  luminous  exposition,  his  subtlety,  his  facility  of 
expression,  his  erudition,  his  richness  of  allusion,  his  elastic  vivicla 
vis,  his  boundless  command  of  language — his  badinage  brightening 
the  stream  of  his  rapid  eloquence,  even  his  literary  digressions,  in 
which  he  brought  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  the  poets  to 
bear,  with  all  the  elegant  taste  of  a  scholar,  upon  dry  matters  of 
philosophy,  then  his  impetuous  spirit,  his  thirst  after  knowledge, 
and  his  unquenchable  ambition  to  excel,  made  him  stand  pre- 
eminent amougst  the  greatest  spirits  of  that  day.  His  contempo- 
raries were  in  the  habit  of  saying  of  him  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
nothing  under  heaven  except  himself.  One  Pope  (Celestine  II.), 
nineteen  Cardinals,  more  than  fifty  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
French,  English,  and  German,  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
those  men  with  whom  Popes,  Bishops,  and  Cardinals  had  often  to 
contend,  remarks  Guizot,  were  his  disciples.  Five  thousand  young 
men  at  one  time  collected  round  his  chair.* 

But  sensuality,  which  ever  follows  pride  as  its  shadow,  drew 
Abelard  down  from  his  high  estate.  His  guilty  passion  for 
Heloise  is  but  the  logical  result,  in  the  moral  order,  of  so  much 
arrogance,  and  so  much  self-conceit.f 

It  is  instructive  to  fix  one's  eyes  on  that  once  proud  philosopher 
as,  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  Avho  once 
worshipped  him  with  such  boundless  admiration,  he  creeps  away, 
after  the  shameful  vengeance  wreaked  upon  him  by  the  brutal 
Fulbert,  heart-sick,  to  the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  only  too  glad  to 
bury  himself  for  ever  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  in  place  of 
lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  contests  of  the  schools,  to  join  simple- 
minded  monks  in  the  phiintive  psalmody  of  the  cloister. 

After  his  terrible  fall,  misfortunes  crowded  thick  upon  him. 
Though  humbled  and  broken,  his  contentious  spirit  would  not 
suffer  liim  to  rest  at  peace  with  Bishops,  Priests,  or  Monks.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  monks  of  S.  Denis  till  they  cudgelled  him,  he 
had  a  violent  contention  with  Koscelin ;  and  through  the  per- 
severing malevolence  of  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  he  was  summoned  to 
the  Council  of  Soissons,  accused  of  heresy,  compelled  to  recite 
aloud  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  to  burn  his  own  book  with  his 
own  hand  before  the  assembled  Fathers. 

This  stroke  almost  broke  his  heart.  He  determined  to  leave  for 
ever  the  society  of  men  whom  he  declared  were  less  Christian 

*  Comp.  Crevier,  Hist,  de  VUniversite  de  Paris,  T.  I.  R6mu8at,  Ahe'Tard.  T.  I.,  p.  45. 

"  People  camf  to  liiin  from  all  quarters— from  Rome,  in  spite  of  moimtains  and  robbers; 
from  Eiif-land,  ill  sjiite  of  the  sea ;  from  Flanders  and  (iermauv  ;  from  Noriiiaiidv,  and  tli(^  re- 
mote districts  of  Franee  ;  from  AnKcrs  and  Poitiers ;  from  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
Spain,  hisides  tlie  students  of  Paris  itself."  Amongst  his  disciples  were  "  Peter  of  Poitiers, 
Pet.  1  I.diiihai.l,  .loliii  of  Salisbury,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Ivo,  and  Geoffrey  of  Auxerre.  (Newman 
on  Ciiivn-silirx.  II.  :i()l.) 

t  This  portion  of  his  career  calls  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Prophet:  "  Snperbia  ejus,  et 
arrogantia  ejus,  et  indignatio  ejtis,  plus  quam  fortitude  ejus."'     (Isaias,  XVI.,  6.) 
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than  the  Turks.  And  abandoning  the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  mournful  solitude,  near  the  city  of  Troyes. 
Here  he  made  a  hut  of  reeds  daubed  over  with  mud;  and  here  he 
dwelt.  But  it  was  not  long  before  his  solitude  became  as  populous 
as  the  Thebaid.  The  severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  at 
Soissons,  the  spirit  of  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  which  was  known  to  be 
bitterly  opposed  to  him,  drew  the  thoughts  of  hundreds  upon  him, 
who  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  remembrance  of  his  mighty 
gifts,  nor  get  out  of  their  ears  the  ring  of  his  silvery  voice.  They 
discovered  his  retreat.  The  forlorn  desert  was  peopled.  These 
men  provided  food,  and  clothing,  and  shelter,  for  themselves,  and 
for  their  master ;  and  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  Nile- valley  seemed 
to  have  come  over  again,  when  innumerable  anchorites  surrounded 
some  stately  solitary,  to  drink  from  his  lips  his  mystic  para.blesand 
proverbs.  But  these  men,  says  Cassian,  "spoke  of  penance  and 
humility,  and  the  terrible  day  of  account;"  here  all  minds  were 
pre-occupied  with  the  mysteries  of  genus  and  species,  and  differ- 
entia, and  the  more  abstruse  problems  of  existences. 

Whether  in  the  whirl  of  Paris,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  S.  Victor, 
or  at  Laon,  or  in  the  mournful  desert,  Abelard  never  lost  for  a 
moment  his  power  of  attracting  the  young  world  around  his  chair. 
He  appears  to  have  possessed  the  special  gift  of  rendering  articu- 
late the  cravings  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Others  may  have 
felt  every  bit  as  deeply  as  himself;  but  none  had  his  gift  of  throwing 
those  feelings  into  shape,  and  pouring  them  out  in  burning  words. 

Of  his  relations  with  Peter  the  Venerable,  with  AValter  de  Mor- 
tagne,  of  his  quarrel  with  the  monks  of  S.  Gildas,  of  his  hatred  of 
S.  Norbert,  of  his  love  of  Plato,  and  of  his  spiritual  relations  with 
Heloise,  much  might  be  written.  But  I  must  hurry  on  to  one 
important  event  which  has  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
contests  of  these  times. 

If  Abelard  was  a  type  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  austere 
S.  Bernard  represented  that  energy  and  authority  which  has  never 
been  wanting  of  the  Church  in  days  of  ti'ial.  Reason  seems  to 
triumph  in  the  combats  of  the  world.  Still,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  history,  it  is  Faith,  after  all,  that  is  victorious.  Abel- 
ard had  far  greater  gifts  than  Anselm  of  Laon.  And  in  the 
judgment  of  the  young  men  of  that  day  Abelard  proved  himself 
superior  to  the  venerable  Anselm.  But  what  has  been  the  verdict 
of  posterity?  Faith  was  right;  and  reason  was  wrong.  That 
is,  reason,  misdirected  by  a  brilliant  man,  has  had  to  submit  to  the 
calm  and  unexcited  utterances  of  tradition  directed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Church. 

It  is  remarkable,  considering  how  great  an  evil  Abelard  was 
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effecting,  that  twenty  years  should  have  elapsed  between  his  con- 
demnation at  Soissons,  and  his  condemnation  at  Sens  (1140).  S. 
Bernard,  who,  from  his  position,  from  his  keen  appreciation  of 
the  influence  of  principle,  and  his  knowledge  of  Abelard,  must 
have  perceived  the  general  drift,  possibly  Avas  too  much  occupied 
with  the  antipope,  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  dangerous  teachings 
of  the  Paris  Professor,  It  is  clear,  from  John  of  Salisbury,  that 
Abelard  taught  a  large  school,  at  his  old  hall  of  S.  Genevieve  in 
1136,  He  was  not  content  with  lecturing  in  philosophy,  but  gave 
full  play  to  the  powers  of  his  extraordinary  intellect  in  ventilating 
the  most  subtle  questions  of  theology.  Besides  S,  Genevieve,  there 
were  other  schools  at  Paris,  such  as  S,  Denis,  S,  Victor,  and  more 
besides  of  second-rate  importance. 

But  of  them  all,  the  most  popular  by  far  was  that  of  Abelard. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  Professor  gave  it  a  name  at  once. 
Even  to  look  on  such  a  man,  with  his  violent  intellect,  and  genius 
for  blow,  and  thrust,  and  parry,  must  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  young  and  ardent  minds,  which  are  more  subdued  perhaps  by 
intellectual  power,  than  by  any  other  influence  under  heaven.  To 
watch  his  countenance,  to  follow  his  eye,  to  listen  to  his  voice — 
to  marvel  at  his  genius,  and  to  despair  at  it — this  must  have  been 
done  by  many  a  young  man  who  came  from  the  provinces  to 
acquire  fame  in  the  great  centre-seat  of  learning  in  the  mediaeval 
world.  Besides,  in  those  days,  when  the  reason  Avas  beginning  to 
feel  its  i^ower,  the  method  and  manner  of  Abelard  would  hold  out 
a  peculiar  charm.  His  school  was  the  arena  where  reason  was 
exercised  to  the  full  stretch  of  its  capacity.  At  Notre  Dame,  the 
abiding  reverence  for  ancient  forms  kept  the  natural  craving  of 
the  mind  for  novelty  within  reasonable  compass.  At  S.  Victors, 
the  pure  monasticism  of  Christian  love  brought  an  illumination 
from  above,  which  captivated  the  reason  to  the  obedience  of  Faith. 
But  at  S.  Genevieve — under  a  professor  who  declared  himself  to 
be  the  only  philosopher  of  Christendom;  who,  when  a  mere 
stripling,  held  theologians  in  such  contempt  as  to  dispense  with 
their  services  altogether;  who  could  attack  S.  Augustine,  S.  Hilary 
and  S,  Anselm;  who  could  speak  slightingly  of  such  men  as  S. 
Norbert  and  S.  Bernard,  and  designate  bishops  as  ignorant  in- 
triguers; who  could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  loving  warnings  of 
Peter  the  Venerable;  who  did  not  shrink  from  probing  the  un- 
fathomable mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  with  the  dangerous 
instrument  of  human  reason,  and  who  would  guage  the  infinite 
with  the  finite  measure  of  human  understanding — subjects  would 
be  handled,  methods  would  be  adopted,  and  conclusions  would  be 
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arrived  at,  which,  whilst  they  attracted  by  their  novelty,  were  fixed 
upon  the  mind  by  the  ingenuity  and  genius  of  their  autlior. 

Not  that  Abeftird  had  set  himself  consciously  in  opposition  to 
the  Church :  on  the  contrary,  he  desired  to  be  numbered  among 
the  humblest  of  her  children.  His  bitter,  and  almost  womanly 
lamentations  at  Soissons,  his  terror  of  being  condemned,  the  tone 
of  his  writings,  Avhenever  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
prove  that  error  was  not  so  much  seated  in  his  will,  as  lodged  in 
his  understanding.*  In  fact,  his  will  seemed  full  of  deep  humility ; 
but  his  intellect  seemed  to  have  been  strangely  possessed  by  the 
demon  of  pride.  His  reason,  even  in  its  saddest  moments — with  the 
exception  of  his  last  days — had  never  been  brought  thoroughly  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

In  point  of  fact,  Abelard  was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  school 
of  his  day.  His  treatise,  called  Sic  et  nan,  gives  a  very  fair  insight 
into  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  dangers  of  his  method. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  advance  towards  the  errors  of  days  that 
were  then-  to  come.  He  founds  science,  as  others  did  more 
clumsily  hundreds  of  years  later,  in  doubt.  He  balances  the  most 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  against  the  deadliest  errors,  with- 
out so  much  as  hinting,  or  feeling  any  anxiety  to  say,  which  side 
the  balance  strikes.  Tlie  *S'/6'  et  non  was  a  terrible  armoury — con- 
taining weapons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  for  attacking  or  defending 
matters  which  should  ever  be  guarded  with  jealousy  against  the 
approach  of  danger;  or  Avhich  should  be  so  securely  established, 
that  attack  would  only  evince  their  solidity  and  strength  the  more. 

Discussion,  and  the  free  use  of  the  faculties,  chains  of  reason- 
ing, startling  proofs — this  Avas  Abelard's  passion.  Truth  was  in- 
dispensable for  this  practice ;  so  Abelard  loved  truth.  Error  was 
necessary  for  eliciting  truth  ;  so  Abelard  introduced  error.  Thus 
he  throws  the  profound  mystery  of  the  Trinity  into  the  balance; 
with  its  contradiction  of  error  on  the  other  side,  "  Quod  in  Trini- 
tate  non  sunt  dicendi  jjlures  (efenii ;  et  contra:" — a  most  dan- 
gerous method  of  dealing  with  the  fundamental  mysteries  of 
religion. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Abelard  did  not  sufficiently 
respect  the  supernatural  instincts  of  Faith,  he  effected  a  consider- 
able advance  in  the  order  and  method  of  theological  science.  His 
logical  gifts  created  a  habit  of  mind  in  him  which,  when  not 
forced  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere,  tended  to  clear  that  vast 
horizon  l)eyond  which  are  spread  out  the  bright  spaces  and  solemn 
heights  of  supernatural  religion.     And  the  order  and  succession 

*  We  may,  perhaps,  say  of  Abelard  what   ancient  writers  are  foud  of  sayiug  of  Erigena  :— 
"  Potuit  errare,  liajreticus  esse  uoluit." 
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of  his  ideas  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  Lombard,  and 
on  S.  Thomas.  It  was  Abelard  who  first,  in  his  "  Introduction  to 
Theology,"  brought  out  with  exactness  the  distinction  between 
arguments  of  authority  and  arguments  of  reason.  The  loci  tlieo- 
logici  owe  to  him  the  prohatur  ratione, — an  expression  which 
would  hardly  sound  safe  had  it  not  been  adopted  by  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools.  Then  his  readiness  to  secure  truth,  wherever  he 
might  find  it,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Christian  or  Pagan,  was 
not  without  its  influence  on  theologians.  To  him  the  loci  are 
indebted  for  arguments  drawn  from  Pagan  philosophy  and  history, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  use  in  a  systematic  way,  in  support  of 
supernatural  religion. 

But,  though  all  this  be  true,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  the 
day  on  which  Abelard  rebelled  against  Anselm,  two  distinct 
schools,  the  orthodox,  and  the  rationalistic,  sprang  into  being. 
The  school  of  reverence  and  tradition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
school  of  brilliant,  searching  reason  on  the  other. 

On  one  side  there  was  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  and  Abelard,  two 
terrible  dialecticians,  surpassing  all  their  contemporaries  in  their 
dexterity  in  debate.  Abelard,  vehement,  rash,  and  never  counting 
costs,  but  boldly  advancing  no  matter  Avhat  opinion,  and  stoutly 
defending  it:  Gilbert,  cool,  cautious,  and  taciturn,  who  supported 
Abelard  indeed,  but  taking  good  care  not  to  commit  himself — so 
subtle  was  his  mind — till  he  had  safely  secured  his  longed-for 
Bishopric.  These  two  had  one  thing  in  common — an  unflagging 
opposition  to  S.  Bernard.  He  was  the  instrument  of  the  con- 
demnation of  them  both  ;  one  at  Sens,  the  other  at  Kheims. 

The  spirit  of  Abelard  insensibly  pervaded  his  school.  There  is 
nothing  so  catching,  or  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  as  a  spirit  of 
criticism — of  irreverence  for  the  past,  its  forms  and  methods,  and 
contempt  for  safe,  able,  holy,  but  not  brilliant  or  quick  men.  For 
example :  Otto  of  Freisingen,  though  first  a  monk,  and  then  a 
Bishop,  speaks  slightingly  of  S.  Bernard.  Peter  Berenger  speaks 
in  a  most  unguarded  way  about  the  monks  of  Chartreuse.  John 
of  Salisbury  is  for  ever  indulging  his  overweening  love  of  finding 
fault,  and  does  not  let  the  Pope  himself  escape;  *  and  though  a 
warm  friend  of  the  heroic  Thomas  a  Becket,  he  must  needs  sit  in 
judgment  upon  him.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  seems  to  have  posses- 
sed the  full  spirit  of  his  master,  violently  abused  the  clergy,  and 
declared  that  he  had  found  in  Scripture  that  they  had  no  right  to 
possess  property,  and  by  his  passionate  love  of  religious  independ- 

*  His  "  Polycraticus,"  which  he  wrote  when  Secretary  to  Theobald  of  Canterbury,  evince* 
the  independence  of  hia  thought. 
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cnce  joined  to  a  confused  notion  of  political  liberty,  sowed  the 
seeds,  without  knowing  it,  of  future  revolutions. 

On  the  other  side  there  was  Robert  Pulleyn,  the  first  English 
Cardinal,  a  great  theologian,  a  cautious  writer,  remarkable  for  his 
power  of  lucid  classification,  who  followed  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers  closely,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  S.  Bernard  that  he 
kept  him  in  Paris  as  a  check  upon  the  rising  rationalism  of  tlie 
day.  Then  there  was  Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor,  Hugh  of 
Amiens,  Robert  Folioth  the  Englishman,  Peter  of  Poitiers  his 
disciple,  and  Alan  de  Insulis,  all  of  whom  in  their  place  and  turn 
opposed  the  rationalizing  school.  Then,  again,  there  was  Joscelin, 
the  philosopher  of  nature,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Soissons,  Hugh 
Metel,  and  Walter  de  Mortagne,  who,  when  John  of  Salisbury  was 
a  student,  lectured  in  the  theological  schools  of  Paris. 

These  opposing  schools  did  not  exist,  as  may  be  imagined,  with- 
out lively  contests.  The  one  party  pushing  forward  tradition, 
and  opposing  the  innovating  and  irreverent  spirit  of  the  rational- 
istic school ;  the  other  party,  compassionating  the  dulness  of  its 
opponent,  and  developing  every  day  in  clearer  outline  the  principles 
of  its  actual  popularity  and  future  condemnation.  The  motto  of 
the  one  school  was,  "Nisi  credideritis  non  intelligetis  ;  "*  the  motto 
of  the  other,  "  Qui  credit  cito  levis  est  corde,  et  minorahitur"  f 

But  now  we  must  hurry  on  to  see  what  was  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  rationalizing  spirit  that  acquired  so  great  a  prestige  through 
the  brilliancy  of  Abelard. 

*  Is.,  cap.  VII.,  9.  t  Ecclu,  cap.  XIX.,  4. 


CHAPTER    X. 

AUTHORITY    AND    REVERENCE.       S.    BERNARD. 


Had  it  not  been  for  a  monk  poring  over  the  Canticle  of  Canti- 
cles in  his  cell  at  Signy,  possibly  the  meeting,  I  am  about  to  relate, 
between  S.  Bernard  and  Abelard  would  never  have  taken  place. 
This  monk's  name  was  William,  called  of  S.  Thierry,  from  an 
Abbey  near  Rheinis.  He  had  been  governing  Abbot,  but  wishing 
to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  contemplation,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  retired  to  Signy  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  As  a  theolo- 
gian he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  subtlety  and  penetration,  and 
for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  whose  doctrines  he 
loved  to  expound,  though  he  shrank  instinctively  from  contro- 
versy. S.  Bernard  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment, that  he  was  accustomed  to  send  him  his  manuscripts  for  re- 
vision.* He  was  essentialh'^  of  the  monastic  school :  and  his  trac- 
tates on  contemplation  and  Divine  love  breathe  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness, and  flow  with  all  the  unction  of  his  master,  whilst  a  force 
runs  through  them  that  testifies  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
patristic  theology.  His  heart  was  warm  with  the  calm  fire  that 
comes  of  constant  meditation,  and  silent  prayer;  and  his  mind, 
framed  in  the  school  of  mystic  awe,  shrank  almost  with  effeminacy 
from  the  jarring  contentions  of  the  schools.  He  seems  to  have 
shared  S.  Bernard's  feeling,  that  there  was  a  very  slight  shade  be- 
tween a  heretic  and  a  dialectician. 

Such  a  character,  it  is  clear,  would  feel  little  sympathy  with  the 
overbearing  and  contentious  Abelard.f  By  a  mere  chance,  while 
penning  his  commentary  on  the  Canticles,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
Abelard's  "  Christian  Theology."  He  read  it,  and  was  horrified. 
He  put  his  writings  on  one  side,  and  determined,  first,  to  stir  up 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres  and  S.  Bernard  against  the  book ;  and, 

*  "  Ut  quid  LibeUus  meus  oculos  ejus  formidaret.  ciii  se  videndiim  animus  quoque  mens  to- 
tus,  si  posset  expaiideret  ?'  (Epist.  86.)  Tlie  learned  Maurist  Benedictines  looked  upon  him  as 
surpassiiift  all  of  bis  day  in  his  application  to  the  Fathers.  (See  Mist.  Litt.  tie  la  France,  T.  JX., 
Disc,  prelim.,  p.  206.) 

t  He  begins  his  De  contemplando  Deo  quite  in  the  spirit  of  S.  Bernard,  thus  : — "  In  laou  mise- 
riiE;  et  in  Into  fa^cis  jam  pent  putrefactus,  et  in  limo  profundi  infixus,  in  quo  non  est  substan- 
tia, et  de  profundis  dolorum  nieorura  ad  te  clamo,  Doniine;  Domine  exaudi  vocem  meam.  Si- 
quidem  in  ultionem  formce  tuie  (qua  rae  tibi  conformaveras.  Creator  bone,  creans  me  ad 
imaginera  et  siniilitudiuem  tnam)  quam  ue^lexi  et  perdidi,  in  hu,ius  miseriie  forniam,  qua  miser 
sum,  deformastime.et  cum  iniquitate  depnniente  in  limo  peccati  infixus  sum  iuferius.  Hosuisti 
super  me  niauum  justi  et  oceulti  jiidieii  tui  )u;inienteni  super  me,ne  resurgam." — How  difl'ertut 
a  spirit  from  that  of  Abelard  !    (Martfene,  Ampliss,  Coll.,  T.  H.,p.  334.) 
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then,  using  the  ipsissmia  verba  of  the  Fathers,  to  refute  it.  His 
energy  was  not  without  its  effect.  He  called  his  book  "An  Argu- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Fathers  against  the  Dogmata  of  Peter  Abe- 
lard  ;"  he  suppressed,  his  own  name,  declaring  that  it  was  not  he, 
but  the' Catholic  Fathers  of  the  Church  that  spoke;  and.  he  dedi- 
cated the  work  to  Hugh.* 

In  his  letter  to  Bishop  Godfrey,  of  Chartres,  and  S.  Bernard,  he 
speaks  of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  of  how  the  ancient  Faith, 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  propagated  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  and  defended  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Avas  being 
corrupted ;  and  how  none  seemed  left  to  lift  up  their  voices 
against  its  destruction.  How  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  that 
prompted  him  to  speak  almost  caused  his  heart  to  break.  How 
important  the  subject  matter  under  discussion  Avas,  no  less  than 
the  Trinity,  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  the  Holy  Ghost,  Grace, 
the  Sacraments,  and  man's  common  Redemption.  Then,  he  refers 
to  the  spread  of  Abelard's  teaching :  how  it  passed  the  seas ;  was 
borne  over  the  Alps;  and  how  new  dogmas  and  sti'ange  opinions 
about  the  Faith  were  carried  round  the  provinces,  and  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom,  were  praised  extravagantly,  and  were  reported 
to  have  force  of  authority  even  in  the  Curia  of  Eome  itself.  He 
shows  what  a  deep  hold  the  rationalizing  principles  of  Abelard 
must  have  had  on  that  generation ;  for  he  calls  opposition  to  him 
the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  Latin  Church ;  and  laments  that 
nearly  all  the  champions  of  the  Faith  are  dead,  and  that  the  do- 
mestic enemy  should  constitute  himself  sole  teacher  in  the  eccle- 
siastical republic,  and  foist  into  the  Sacred  Scriptures  his  own 
theories  and  inventions;  and  make  himself  the  censor  and  impro- 
ver of  Faith,  and  not  its  disciple  and  imitator,  emendator  non  imi- 
tator. William  then  draws  thirteen  propositions  out  of  Abelard's 
works  worthy  of  censure,"  and  after  urging  Godfrey  to  take  the 
matter  up,  refers  to  the  "  monstrous"  title  and  dogmas  of  the  Sic 
et  nou.\ 

William  sent  this  letter  to  S.  Bernard  during  Lent.  The  Saint, 
at  all  times  rigorous  with  himself,  but  at  this  season  more  rigor- 
ous than  ever,  having  read  the  letter,  returned  a  short  and  cour- 
teous reply,  praising  the  writer's  zeal,  and  saying  that,  when  the 
penitential  season  had  expired,  he  would  meet  him,  and  talk  the 
matter  over.  It  was  not  because  S.  Bernard  was  indifferent  to  the 
gravity  of  the  question,  or  because  he  did  not  wish  to  purge  error 

*  Tliese  are  his  words :  "  Contra  ipsum  (Abaelardum)  ergo  quod  scripsi,  quia  de  fontibus  SS. 
Patrum  liaiisi,  melius  est,  si  ita  vobis  plaeuerit,  ut  suppresso  nomine  meo,  inter  anonyma  relin- 
quatur."     {Epiat.  ad  Fratres  de  Monte  Dei.) 

t  See  S.  Bern.  0pp..  Eputt.  32G.     (Migno,  Vol.  I.,  p.  532.) 

F»r  full  information  on  this  point,  see  Toati's  Storia  dl  Abelardo  e  dei  Suoi  Tempi,  Lib.  IV..  t). 
207.  r  ,  .. 
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out  of  the  Church,  that  he  dehxyed  bringing  Abelard  to  condem- 
nation. Delay  rather  leads  to  the  presumption  that  he  fully  ap- 
preciated the  case.  He  knew  that  light  and  direction  come  from 
heaven  alone,  and  are  gained  by  prayer  ;  he  knew  that  silence  and 
mortification  cleanse  the  heaj't,  and  make  the  judgment  upright. 

His  character  was  full  of  rigid  force.  With  austere  severity  he 
trod  the  creature  under  foot,  and  spurned  the  world,  whilst  he 
governed  both,  as  never  monk  before  had  governed  either.  He 
founded  Clairvaux  "in  the  heart  of  a  savage  forest,  the  haunt  of 
robbers,"  of  which,  at  this  period,  he  was  Abbot,  and  had  been — 
it  may  be  said — the  founder  of  the  Citeaux  reform.  His  mind 
was  possessed  with  the  consuming  love  of  God,  the  measure  of 
which  love,  as  he  characteristically  said,  was  to  love  without 
measure.*  And,  while  the  fire  burnt  calmly  and  brightly  as  it 
flamed  freely  heavenwards,  when  it  met  an  obstacle  on  earth,  it 
became  a  devouring  furnace.  His  habits  of  personal  austerity  were 
terrific.  The  beech-leaves  and  cockle-bread — without  salt  at  times 
— on  which  he  regaled  his  monks,  were  horrible  to  look  at,  still 
more  horrible  to  eat. 

It  is  related  that  when  he  accompanied  Innocent  II.  through 
France  and  Germany,  they  visited  Cluny  and  Clairvaux.  The 
monks  of  the  former  monastery  sent  out  sixty  gaily-caparisoned 
horses  to  meet  the  Pontiff;  the  monks  of  the  latter  issued  forth 
themselves  to  meet  him.  And  he  and  his  court  were  so  touched 
on  seeing  those  emaciated  forms  advancing  towards  them,  miser- 
ably clad,  chaunting  plaintive  i)salnis,  Avith  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  preceded  by  a  wooden  cross,  that  they  could  not 
prevent  their  emotion  bursting  into  tears.  These  men  lived  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  S.  Bernard,  which,  hard  indeed  to 
flesh  and  blood,  have  been  the  instruments,  first  for  converting, 
and  then  for  ruling  the  world. 

When  the  Lenten  fast  had  expired,  S.  Bernard  turned  from  his 
penances  and  contemplations  to  consider  William  of  S.  Thierry's 
letter.  The  more  he  pondered  Abelard's  errors,  the  more  his  mind 
appreciated  their  gravity.  The  independence  of  his  dogmatic 
spirit,  the  rationalism  of  his  method,  and,  more  than  all,  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  bis  doctrines  had  spread  iar  and  wide, 
in  towns  and  villages,  in  obscure  hamlets,  even  to  the  mansions 
of  the  ignorant  nobility,  nay,  beyond  the  Alps  and  across  the  seas, 
and  were  defended  with  energy  by  men  in  high  position,  brought  a 
cloud  across  the  brow  of  Bernard.  He  had  watched  the  current 
of  events  for  some  time  past.  Thousands  had  come  to  Paris — 
and  to  the  Paraclete,  when  Abelard  could  not  leave  even  the  Lord's 

*  De  diligendo  Deo,  cap.  I.,  p.  974. 
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Prayer  alone — and  had  departed,  some  to  Germany,  some  to  France, 
some  to  England,  and  many,  worst  of  all,  to  Eome,  filled  witli  the 
rash  spirit  of  their  nnister,  and  ready,  come  what  would,  stoutly 
to  defend  him.  Bishops  on  the  steps  of  the  Papal  throne — Card- 
inals clothed  with  the  prestige  of  the  Sacred  College,  possessing 
the  intiueiice  of  elective  Princes  of  the  Church — when  young  had 
been  his  disciples,  and  were  now  in  possession  of  his  books.  They 
had  rested  under  the  mighty  shadow  of  his  soaring  method  and 
his  personal  sway — and  had  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit.* 

S.  Bernard  saw  two  things:  first  that  he  must  act;  and,  next, 
that  he  would  be  bound  to  act  Avith  caution.  He  determined,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  to  endeavour,  privately,  to 
persuade  Abelard  to  modify  his  teaching,  and  to  convince  his  fol- 
lowers of  the  danger  of  indulging  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  and  in 
an  irreverent  handling  of  holy  mysteries.  He  had  an  interview. 
It  was  marked  by  courtesy  on  both  sides — by  promises  from 
Abelard;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

S.  Bernard  was  now  roused.  He  fiercely  attacked  Abelard.  He 
had  his  adversary's  writings  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  his  dis- 
ciples. A  noisy  and  angry  contest  w^as  begun  in  earnest.  All  who 
were  envious  of  the  great  logician,  and  those  who  belonged  to  the 
school  of  authority,  sided  with  S.  Bernard.  Those — and  thqy 
were  thousands — who  prized  the  new  liberty  which  their  chief  had 
introduced  them  to — whose  curiosity  tempted  them  to  argue  when 
they  should  acquiesce,  those  who  did  not  go  quite  their  master's 
length,  and  those  who  went  far  beyond  it — looked  upon  Abelard 
as  their  natural  spokesman.  His  honour  was  their  honour.  Those 
grand  principles  of  progress,  criticism,  and  intellectual  mastery, 
which  he  had  awakened  in  their  consciousness,  were  not  to  be  ex- 
punged, if  they  could  prevent  it,  by  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  a 
few  gloomy  mystics.  Fearlessly  would  they  defend  the  ground 
inch  by  inch,  return  argument  for  argument,  and  offer  insult  for 
insult.  So  that,  whilst  a  clamour  of  reprobation  was  hurled 
against  the  rationalistic  dogmatism  of  Abelard — who  was  de- 
nounced as  a  necromancer,  a  sorcerer,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the 
devil — the  opposite  party  rejoined  by  scurrility,  nicknames,  and 
lampoons,  and  with  expressions  of  supreme  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  their  assailants.  Abelard  himself,  led  on  by  his  dis- 
ciples, and  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  had  just  been  driven  out 
of  Rome  by  the  Pope,  treated  S.  Bernard  and  his  companions 

*  A  few  selections  from  tlie  Argumenta  Capitum  of  the  Sic  tt  non,  will  sliow  the  spirit  of  Abe- 
lard :  '■  Quod  fidoH  sit  de  nou  apparentil)ii8  tantum.  et  no7i.  Quod  sit  crcdcnduiii  Deum  solum,  et 
contra.  Quod  uoii  sit  Deus  siuKuliiris  ;  et  contra.  Quod  nou  sit  />«.<  substantia;  pt  contra. 
Quod  diviua;  persona?  al)  inviccni  differaiit ;  et  contra.  Quod  in  Triuifate  aUter  sit  w/itts  cum 
altcro,  et  non.  Quod  Deus  Pater  sit  caiisa  Filii ;  et  contra.  Quod  -sit  Filiu.s  sine  priucipio  ;  et 
contra.    Quod  Deus  nou  geuuit  ee;  et  contra."    (Vid.  ToatA' a  Abelardo,  p.  i\2.) 
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with  his  characteristic  disdain,  looked  upon  them  as  half  fools, 
half  knaves,  who  misstated  facts,  were  blinded  by  ignorance,  iind 
di-d  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

He  wrote  a  scathing  satire,  full  of  that  arrogance  which  he 
habitually  dealt  out  to  his  opponents,  against  "  one  ignorant  of 
dialectics," — that  is,  against  S.  Bernard.  He  compared  his  accusers 
to  the  fox  in  the  fable.  He  called  tliem  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
and  said  that  they  hated  logic  because  they  could  not  understand 
it.  He  said  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  such  folks ;  and  he  Avould, 
therefore,  appeal  to  such  Fathers  as  S.  Augustine,  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  dialectics.  He  then  attempted  to  show  that  miracles 
had  come  to  an  end ;  that  reason  is  more  powerful  than  miracles, 
which  he  declared  to  be  continually  mixed  up  with  the  deceits  and 
practices  of  the  Devil.* 

Meanwhile,  S.  Bernard  was  not  idle.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
popularity  of  Abelard.  But  what  he  dreaded  most  was  the  bias  of 
those  Bishops  and  Cardinals  who  had  been  his  disciples,  and  were 
now  in  Rome.  The  temper  of  the  rationalist,  and  the  violence  of 
his  supporters,  opened  the  Saint's  eyes  wider  than  ever  to  the 
danger  threatening  the  Church.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinals  of 
the  Eoman  Curia,  and  drew  a  terrific  picture  of  the  universality 
ajid  deadly  effects  of  the  growing  heresy.  He  declared  that  Abe- 
lard left  nothing  to  faith,  and  arrogated  everything  to  reason,  des- 
pised what  he  could  not  understand,  and  would  never  condescend 
so  low  as  to  believe.  He  refers  to  his  teaching  on  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  other  novelties  equally  startling  to  the 
ears  of  Catholics,!  and  compares  Abelard,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Pope,  to  a  serpent,  to  Satan,  and  to  a  dragon.  He  accuses  him  of 
inventing  new  dogmas,  for  the  sake  of  imposing  on  posterity ; 
and  of  boasting  that  he  had  taught  science  to  the  Ecclesiastics, 
the  Cardinals,  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  his  circular-letter  to 
the  Bishops  and  Cardinals,  he  speaks  with  pathos  on  the  sorrows 
of  the  mystic  Spouse,  and  boldly  points  out  to  them  their  duty. 
He  makes  use  of  very  strong  language  concerning  Abelard.    He 

*  The  verdict  of  history  is  not  so  severe,  naturally,  as  the  condemnation  passed  by  those 
■who  were  actually  in  contention  with  Abelard.  Mabillon,  for  instance,  says:—"  Nolumus  AbiB- 
lardura  hsereticum ;  sutflcit  pro  Bernardi  causa,  euni  fuisse  in  quibusdani  errautem  ;  quod 
Abselardus  non  diffitetur."  (S.Bern.  Op.  prcef.)  Natalis  Alexanider,  "  Non  est  censendus  hinre- 
ticus:  numquaiu  cirores  SU08  pertinaciter  propugnavit."  {Hist.  Eccl.,  T.  XIV.,  Disser.  VII. 
Art.  II.,  p.  74,  ed.  1788.) 

t  Abelard  compares  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  a  syllosistic  ar<;nment,  in  which  the 
ma,jor.  the  minor,  and  the  conclusion,  luiu^  tlinc  inopositiinis,  make  iini-  .syllojiisui. 

S.  Bernard  thus  wrote  to  Pope  Innoiiiit  r.Kanlinj;  Ahclanl:— •  Hab.niiis  in  Kraneia  novum 
de  veteri  magistro  theologum,  qui  ab  iueunte  atati-  sua  in  arte  dialeotica  lusit,  et  nunc  in 
Scripturis  S.acris  insanit.  Glim  damuata  et  sopita  dogmata,  tarn  sua  videlicet  quam  aliena, 
Buscitare  conatus,  insuper  et  nova  addit.  Qui  dum  omnium  qu;B  sunt  in  cailo  sursum,  et  quiB 
in  terra  deorsum,  nihil  proeter  solum  nescio  quid  scire  dignatur,  ponit  in  caelum  os  suuni,  et 
scrutatur  alta  Dei.  rediensque  ad  nos  refert  verba  iueffabilia,  qu»  non  licet  homiui  loqui.  Et 
dum  paratus  est  de  omnibus  reddere  rationem,  etiam  qn»  sunt  supra  rationem.  et  contra  ra- 
tionem  pi-iesumit,  et  contra  fidem.  Quid  enim  magis  contra  ratiouem  <|uam  ratione  rationem 
conari  transcendere  J  Et  quid  magis  contra  fidem,  quam  credere  nolle  quicqiiid  non  possit  ra- 
tione at  tinge  re  1  {Bernardi  Abbat.  ad  Innoc,Ep.  CXG.,p.  351.  Also  Tract,  de  Error.  AbceU,  cap. 
J.,  p.  1055.    Migue.) 
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calls  him  a  persecutor  of  the  Faith,  an  enemy  of  the  Cross,  a  monk 
without,  a  heretic  within,  a  religious  without  rule,  a  prelate  with- 
out solicitude,  an  Abbot  without  discipline,  a  gossiper  with  women, 
a  reproducer  of  the  most  detestable  heresies  about  the  most  sacred 
dogmas,  and  a  seven-headed  hydra.  "He  transmits,"  says  the 
Saint,  "  by  his  writings,  the  contagion  of  his  poison  to  the  future, 
and  glories  in  having  infected  Rome."* 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  damaging  to  the  reputation 
of  Abelard  than  this  teri'ible  letter.  Not  only  the  serious  nature 
of  the  charges,  but  the  character  of  the  Saint  would  make  it  tell 
with  crushing  effect.f 

When  Abelard  had  heard  of  the  course  pursued  by  S.  Bernard 
he  was  deeply  affected.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  disguise  from 
himself  the  influence  of  his  accuser.  He  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred, surrounded  by  his  scholars,  to  have  met  these  accusations 
in  a  public  place.  A  spring  of  triumph  would  well  up  in  his 
heart  when  he  imagined  himself  skilfully  putting  his  bright 
weapon  through  some  powerful  adversary.  He  went  at  once  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  He  explained  his  case,  and  implored  him 
to  call  a  Council,  pledging  to  aj^pear  on  the  appointed  day  and 
answer  all  accusations.  By  this  means,  the  world  would  learn  his 
innocence,  and  his  fame  would  no  longer  hang  doubtfully  in  the 
balance.  The  Archbishop  consented  to  Abelard's  request ;  and  a 
Provincial  Council  was  summoned  for  the  Octave  day  of  Pente- 
cost, 1140. 

The  schools  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  when 
this  issue  was  announced.  The  two  greatest  intellects  of  the  age, 
the  famous  dialectician,  and  the  constant  apostle  of  autliorit}^, 
were  to  meet  face  to  face  in  a  great  struggle  of  momentous  interest 
to  humanity.  Reason,  that  highest  natural  gift  of  God  to  man, 
the  crown  of  his  noblest  creation — was  it  to  bow  down  before  the 
stern  voice  of  dogma?  was  it  to  kneel  and  adore  the  utterances  of 
Faith  ?  or  was  it  to  stand  erect,  and  without  shrinking,  to  ques- 
tion that  voice,  and  sift  those  utterances,  receive  what  it  approved, 
reject  what  it  condemned  ?  Such  questions  as  these,  men  must 
have  felt  even  then,  belonged  not  to  one  epoch,  but  to  the  course 
of  human  history; — for  they  are  questions  in  Avhich  the  past  and 
the  present  bear  upon  the  future,  and  affect  the  intellectual  des- 
tinies of  men.  The  conflict,  which  appeared  to  be  simply  a  con- 
test between  two  able  men,  would,  in  reality,  divide  the  world. 

*  Epis.,  CCCXXXI.,p.  536;  CCCXXXU.,  p.  537. 

t  That  S.  Bernard  was  actuated  by  charitable  feelings  is  evident  from  the  following  pass- 
age from  a  letter,  written  by  liim  to  Guy  of  Chatel,  a  disciple  ot  Abelard:—"  I  should  do  you 
un  injury  if  I  were  to  suppose  that  you  so  loved  any  man  as  to  love  his  errors  with  himself. 
Whoever  thus  loves  any  oue.  does  not  know  yet  how  lie  ou<;lit  to  love.  Such  love  is  earthly, 
animal,  iliabolieul — equally  hurtful  to  the  person  lovin-r,  and  to  bim  who  is  loved,  llipis., 
CXf:n„  p.  :i5iS.) 
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Abelard  was  the  spokesman  of  thousands,  from  whose  midst  he 
would,  as  it  were,  advance,  and  proclaim  the  creed  of  human 
reason.  S.  Bernard,  though  in  appearance  an  emaciated  mystic 
from  the  solitude  of  a  cell,  would  represent  as  many  more,  who 
saw  beyond  the  range  of  human  vision,  and  judged  the  highest 
natural  gifts  of  God  from  the  elevation  of  a  life  of  Faith.  No 
wonder  that  the  schools  were  filled  with  the  anxiety  of  an  indes- 
cribable emotion,  when  thinking  of  the  coming  event,  on  the 
Octave  of  Pentecost. 

Abelard,  now,  had  no  misgivings.  He  felt  confident  in  his 
powers  of  debate,  and  told  his  disciples  that  God  would  show 
which  side  was  to  be  victorious. 

But  S.  Bernard  was  greatly  troubled  when  the  Archbishop  in- 
formed him  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  Though  a  better 
theologian  than  his  opponent,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  overmatched 
by  his  adroitness  in  the  use  of  logic;  and  he  feared  to  endanger 
the  cause  of  truth  by  risking  a  public  contest.  He  wrote  to  the 
Ai'chbishop  and  said,  that  it  did  not  become  a  servant  of  God  to 
litigate,  but  to  be  patient  with  all  men;  that  Abelard  from  youth 
had  been  engaging  in  intellectual  combats,  whereas  he  was  quite 
Inexperienced  in  them ;  that  it  was  useless,  and  below  the  dignity 
of  the  Faith,  to  make  it  the  subject-matter  of  dispute;  that  the 
writings  themselves  of  Abelard,  without  discussion,  were  enough 
to  condemn  him ;  and  that  after  all,  it  was  the  duty  of  Bishops, 
not  of  a  monk  and  an  Abbot,  to  give  judgment  on  matters  con- 
cerning dogma. 

When  S.  Bernard's  friends  learnt  how  the  Saint  shrunk,  they 
pressed  round  him  eagerly,  and  represented  to  him  the  paramount 
importance,  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  that  he  should  boldly 
grapple  with  the  enemy.  After  much  pressure,  and  many  en- 
treaties, the  Saint  yielded.  With  tears  gathering  to  his  eyes  — 
tears,  he  said,  which  he  was  unable  to  suppress — he  consented  to 
make  the  dangerous  venture.  When  his  time  approached,  he  set 
out,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Sens,  without  having  made  the 
slightest  preparation  to  meet  his  advei'sary.  As  if  convinced  that, 
humanly  speaking,  in  a  mere  trial  of  logical  dexterity,  he  would 
be  worsted,  he  turned  his  mind  to  a  higher  power  than  human 
artfulness,  and  continued  saying  over  and  over  the  Avords: — "  Take 
no  thought  how  or  what  to  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that 
hour ; "  *  and  "  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  I  will  not  fear  what  man 
can  do  to  me."  f  Abelard  put  his  trust  in  reason.  Bernard  found 
his  stay  in  God  alone. 

The  Archbishop  had  selected   a   day  for  the  Council,  which 

*Matt.  X.,  19.  t  Ps.,CXVII.,  6. 
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would,  of  itself,  attract  a  vast  multitude  into  the  Episcopal  City. 
The  Cathedral  of  the  Province  of  Paris  was  famous  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  treasures,  and  for  a  valuable  collection  of  the  relics  of 
the  saints.  On  the  Octave  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  clergy,  with  great  ceremonial,  in  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  Bishops  and  priests,  and  before  a  vast  congregation,  to 
expose  the  relics  for  public  adoration.  This  year,  had  the  case  of 
Abelard  never  been  heard  of,  the  assembly  would  have  been 
greater  than  usual.  Louis  VII.,  who,  though  an  indifferent  states- 
man, was  certainly  an  ardent  worshipper  at  the  shrines  of  the 
martyrs,  had  signified  his  intention  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
His  presence  with  his  lords,  soldiers,  and  attendants  would  have 
filled  the  city.  How  great,  then,  would  be  the  throng,  when — 
added  to  the  stream  of  worshippers  who  came  to  pray  before  the 
great  altar  of  the  Cathedral — another  stream,  larger  and  noisier, 
of  doctors,  clerks,  and  students,  of  Archdeacons,  and  Priors  and 
Abbots,  of  barons,  and  knights,  and  men  at  arms,  swelled  the 
general  flood  ? 

It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  have  looked  on  that  vast 
Cathedral,  as  gradually  it  seemed  to  attract  half  the  city  within 
its  walls;  or  to  have  watched  that  gorgeous  pageant  slowly  enter- 
ing the  great  doorwa}^,  out  of  the  light  of  day,  into  the  gloom  of 
that  mighty  nave,  towards  tapers  that  made  misty  halos  round 
the  shrines  of  the  saints — humble  priest  in  dalmatic  or  cope, 
broidered  with  silver  and  green  and  fleur-de-lis,  and  learned  doc- 
tors with  cap  and  ring,  and  stately  Abbots  in  simple  attire;  next 
the  pious  King  with  his  regal  crown  and  his  velvet  robes,  and  his 
gala  lords;  then  Bishops  and  Archbishops  two  and  two,  with 
vestments  woven  with  lions  and  dragons,  and  gaudy  with  blos- 
soms and  pearls,  and  massive  with  gold  and  with  gems,  with 
dazzling  mitre,  and  solemn  crosier,  and  sparkling  cross,  and 
measured  step,  passing  slowly  in — then  the  clouding  incense,  and 
the  bursting  song,  and  the  clangour  of  arms,  and  the  breathless 
stillness,  as  all  bow  down — from  king  to  peasant — before  priceless 
caskets  holding  the  bodies  of  the  saints.* 

And,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  function,  doubtless  many  minds 
■were  distracted  with  the  thought,  "  How  different  this  from  the 
coming  meeting  in  S.  Stephen's !  Bernard  will  be  there,  Abelard 
will  be  there,  so  will  the  Bishops,  so  will  the  King — how  will  it 
end  ?  " 

Preparations  had  already  been  made  for  the  sitting  of  the 

*  U  iniglit  appear  that  this  description  is  hardly  to  tlie  point.  It  is  given  to  brins;  before 
the  mind,  (iiicc  during  these  volinncs,  thi'  tact  of  tlie  influence  of  fforffeou.s  ceremonials  during 
the  tliirfcenth  century.  For  the  costumes  of  the  jjeriod,  and  the  style  of  vestments  used  on 
these  ocx'asions — such  as  enter  into  the  desciii)tion  above— see  Fr.  Buck's  learued  Geschichte  der 
Liturgischen  Gewander  dea  Mittelalters,  B.  II.    Jionn,  1866. 
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Council.  Crowds  began  to  press  round  the  great  door  of  S. 
Stephen's.  Soon  Bishops  and  Barons,  and  liigh  dignitaries  began 
to  assemble,  and  were  arranged  in  their  various  orders.  There 
was  the  King  on  his  throne,  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  legate 
of  the  Holy  See,  famed  for  the  equity  and  moderation  of  his  judg- 
ment, presided.  On  either  side  were  ranged  the  Archbishops, 
and  Bishops,  who  were  to  consult,  to  give  judgment,  to  define. 
There  sat  Archbishop  Henry,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  of  a  secu- 
lar and  independent  spirit,  who  was  held  in  suspicion  by  the  Court 
of  Eome.  Then  came  his  suffragans :  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
a  contrast  in  every  way  to  his  Metropolitan,  an  austere  and 
venerable  man,  who,  seven-and-twenty  years  before,  abandoning 
the  world,  had  followed  S.  Bernard — with  whose  eyes  he  still  con- 
tinued to  see,  and  with  whose  ears  he  still  continued  to  hear — 
into  the  solitude  of  Citeaux  ;  Elias,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Avho,  eight 
years  later,  according  to  report,  Avas  disgraced  by  a  Council  similar 
to  the  one  at  which  he  was  now  assisting ;  Otto,  Bisliop  of  Troyes, 
his  companion  in  misfortune  ;  and  Manasses  II.,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
of  whom  history  is  silent.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
Sampson,  Archbishop  of  Kheims,  who  was  hated  by  the  King, 
protected  by  St.  Bernard,  and  finally  deprived  of  his  pallium  by 
the  Pope.  He  brought  Avith  him  three  suffragans:  Alvise,  Bishop 
of  Arras,  Suger's  brother,  once  Abbot  of  Auchin,  and  a  man  of 
considerable  energy  and  ability;  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Chalons,  who, 
Avhile  Abbot  of  S.  Metard,  had  treated  Abelard  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  friend,  when,  beside  himself  with  shame  and  despf^ir,  he 
had  been  committed  to  that  solitude  by  the  Council  of  Soissons; 
and  Joscelin,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  once  master  of  Grosvin,  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  Abelard,  himself  his  rival  in  dialectics,  and  a 
companion  of  S.  Bernard  in  his  mission  into  Aquitaine.  Besides 
these,  many  Abbots,  religious,  masters  in  theology,  and  learned 
men,  of  whom  history  does  not  hand  down  the  names,  were  sum- 
moned to  attend.  Kniglits,  and  Barons,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  who  could  make  good  use  of  their  eyes  and  ears, 
petitioned  to  be  present.  Amongst  them  was  Theobald,  Count 
Palatine  of  Champagne,  famous  for  his  princely  charities,  and  the 
Count  of  Nevers,  a  pattern  of  Cliristian  piety,  who,  a  few  years 
later,  exchanged  the  gay  tunic  and  mantle  of  a  man  of  pleasure 
for  the  rough  sack  and  shaven  head  of  a  Carthusian.  Besides 
these,  crowds  of  itinerant  lecturers  and  intellectual  quacks,  with 
hundreds  of  famished  students  from  Paris,  and  people  from  the 
neighbourhood,  mustered  strongly  in  the  body  of  the  Church. 

It  can  be  imagined  hoAV  all  eyes  turned  on  S.  Bernard,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, in  the  white  wool  of  Citeaux,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
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assembly.  A  searching  scrutiny  might  have  detected,  in  the  mild 
majesty  of  the  careworn  face,  lines  of  suffering  and  marks  of  tears. 
There  was  something  sadly  awful  in  that  noble  forehead,  in  the 
classic  turn  of  those  sensitive  lips,  in  the  glance  of  those  piercing 
eyes,  and  in  the  movement  of  that  slight  frame  wasted  with  long 
vigil,  with  terrific  penance,  with  a  burning  love  of  the  House  of 
God,  and  with  the  ceaseless  friction  of  a  laborious  life.  This  was 
he,  who,  when  a  child,  had  seen  Jesus,  had  been  visited  by  angels, 
had  multiplied  bread,  and  had  lifted  the  dead  to  life. 

And  now  Abelard,  with  his  black  Benedictine  robe  contrasting 
ominously  with  the  white  wool  of  the  Cistercian,  was  making  his 
way  up  the  church.  Many  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nave  were  per- 
sonally known  to  him.  Amongst  others,  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  his 
old  friend,  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  and  a  thorough-going  ration- 
alist. In  passing  him,  Abelard  whispered  in  his  ear  these  pro- 
phetic words  of  Horace  : — 

"  Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet."  * 

Abelard  was  not  alone.  He  was  preceded  by  his  famous  disciple, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  Avho,  with  all  his  crimes,  was  generous  enough 
to  stand  by  his  master  in  the  hour  of  need;  and  around  him 
buzzed,  as  usual,  a  swarm  of  his  gay  disciples,  who  were  looking 
forward  Avith  intense  delight  to  the  issue  of  the  day — to  the  vic- 
tory, which  they  took  for  granted  their  master  would  achieve  over 
the  malignant  assailants  of  his  orthodoxy,  the  implacable  enemies 
of  his  fame. 

But  there  were  other  faces  that  wore  expressions  very  different 
from  delight.  The  people  of  Sens  had  been  taught  from  child- 
hood to  detest  heresy.  And  eyes  which  gazed  Avith  awe  on  the 
saintly  Cistercian,  fired  up  with  indignation,  as  they  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  terrible  enemy  of  the  Church.  Those  who  would 
eagerly  press  forward  to  kiss  the  hem  of  Bernard's  garment,  shrank 
from  Abelard,  as  from  a  curse.  Though  in  his  sixtieth  year,  with 
a  frame  worn  by  the  ceaseless  chafing  of  a  restless  and  turbulent 
spirit,  though  bearing  in  his  bosom  the  embers  of  a  passion  that 
had  been  his  bane — still,  the  manly  beauty  of  that  countenance 
w^as  not  entirely  effaced,  and  there  was  something  in  the  elastic 
independence  of  his  carriage  which  spoke  of  that  self-control, 
which  is  learnt  in  the  face  of  great  assemblies,  and  is  perfected  by 
practice  and  success.  It  was  not  so  much  the  grace  of  God,  as  an 
inward  consciousness  of  power,  the  pride  of  life,  and  the  strength 
of  fame. 

A  man  of  fiir  less  keen  sensibilities  than  Abelard  would  have 

*  Ep.  I.,  18,  84,  ed.  Deliihin. 
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perceived,  at  a  glance,  that  the  current  had  set  dead  against  him. 
That  the  people  should  loathe  him,  was  to  be  expected.  They 
had  never  been  carried  away  by  his  triumphs  in  Paris.  They  had 
lived  in  a  cathedral  town ;  and  had  learnt  to  look  upon  a  teacher 
of  unsound  doctrine  with  unmixed  dislike.  And,  as  to  the  Bishops, 
some  had  been 'his  rivals,  not  to  say  his  enemies:  others  hud 
taught  almost  the  reverse  of  his  system  on  the  great  question  of 
the  day.  The  Legate  was  constitutionally  prudent;  and  nothing 
is  so  trying  to  a  prudent  man  as  the  unregulated  vagaries  of 
genius.  Others,  again,  shocked  by  Abelard's  unchristian  spirit, 
would  feel  little  compassion  for  his  misfortunes.  All,  probably, 
would  experience  some  satisfaction  in  breaking  his  influence,  put- 
ting an  end  to  his  agitations,  and  in  reducing  him  to  silence. 

As  he  advanced  up  the  church,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
King,  and  carried  them  along  the  line  of  mitres,  they  were  dis- 
tracted by  a  movement  amongst  the  Fathers.  It  was  S.  Bernard. 
He  was  making  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  He  held 
a  scroll  in  his  hand.  It  contained  the  heresies  gathered  out  of 
Abelard's  Theology.  He  came  forward,  and  with  his  clear  voice, 
deliberately  read  them  out  in  order.  He  then  fastened  his  calm 
eyes  on  his  antagonist,  and  with  a  tone  of  authority  informed 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  that  he  might  choose  out  of 
three  courses : — to  defend  the  propositions;  to  amend  them;  or 
to  deny  they  were  his.  There  was  a  moment's  pause.  In  an  in- 
stant all  eyes  were  turned  on  Abelard,  and  the  pulses  of  that 
assembly  quickened  whilst  waiting,  though  for  a  moment,  for  the 
first  sounds  of  that  well-known  voice,  which  had  rung  out  the 
issues  of  many  a  victory  in  the  arena  of  intellectual  strife. 

Abelard  spoke :  "  I  will  not  answer  the  Cistercian,"  he  exclaimed 
— "  I  appeal  from  the  Council  to  the  See' of  Rome." 

The  assembly  was  speechless  with  astonishment.  The  Bishops 
looked  at  each  other  in  blank  surprise.  And  men  had  hardly 
recovered  from  the  shock,  when  they  were  conscious  that  Abelard 
had  turned  his  back  upon  King,  Legates,  and  Bishops,  and, 
followed  by  his  wondering  disciples,  had  left  the  church. 

The  rest  of  Abelard's  history,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  soon 
told.  The  Council  condemned  his  doctrines,  but  since  he  had 
appealed  from  it  to  Rome,  his  person  was  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Holy  See.  Peter  the  Venerable — whose  gentle  heart  could  not 
bear  to  see  any  one  in  misfortune,  and  who  loved  Abelard  very 
tenderly,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  great  gifts  and  generous  nature 
— consoled  him  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  persuaded  him  to  retire 
into  a  monastery,  away  from  strife,  and  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 
Whether  it  was  the  sharp  trial  he  had  gone  through  in  opposing  a 
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Saint,  or  the  soothing  influence  of  his  venerable  and  loving  friend, 
or  the  light  of  grace,  working  as  it  could  work,  in  his  fierce  rest- 
less mind,  or  all  these  together,  which  is  most  probable — whatever 
was  the  cause — Abelard's  pride  was  broken  ;  his  heart  sought  for 
rest ;  he  saw  he  had  done  wrong — that  reason  becomes  a  brutal 
power  when  it  strives  against  Divine  faith,  and  that,  though  man's 
intelligence  is  a  glorious  thing,  its  glory  is  only  preserved  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  and  in  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Crucified.  He  made  his  reconciliation  with  S.  Bernard.  Reason 
submits,  and  bows  down,  and  strikes  its  breast,  and  cries  out 
peccavi,  before  the  calm,  stern  majesty  of  authority;  and  Abelard, 
having  shown  to  the  world  how  brilliant  can  be  the  aberrations 
of  the  human  mind,  proves  at  the  same  time  how  worthless  they 
can  be,  and  how  the  most  gifted  of  men,  at  last,  has  to  make  his 
submission  to  a  power  greater  than  any  creature's — to  the  voice 
and  command  of  Truth  speaking  with  authority.  S.  Bernard,  in 
his  serene,  yet  severe  meekness,  receiving  the  broken  and  repent- 
ant Prince  of  Dialecticians,  and,  then,  lifting  him  up  in  love  and 
hopefulness,  is  but  a  picture  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  all  fair 
contests  between  the  spirit  of  rationalism  and  irreverence,  Avhen 
it  has  the  hardihood  to  cross  weapons  with  the  spirit  of  reverence 
and  authority. 

Abelard  not  only  made  his  peace  with  the  grave  Cistercian,  but 
also  with  the  Pope.  And  it  Avas  not  without  great  self-humiliation 
that  he  confessed  to  those  against  whom,  before,  he  had  so  contemp- 
tuously and  proudly  spoken,  that  he  had  set  greater  store,  in  his 
past  days  of  vanity,  on  being  "a  second  Aristotle,"  than  on  being 
a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Nor  was  Abelard  the  man  to  be  converted  by  halves.  Spirits 
like  his,  when  they  enter  into  any  career,  throw  themselves  into 
it  with  ardour — with  an  elan  and  an  impetuoasity  which  belong 
to  high  and  noble  natures.  Having  dismissed  all  vain,  rebellious 
thoughts,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  commune  with  the  unseen 
world — to  live  to  God,  and  to  prepare  to  meet  Him.  Peter  the 
Venerable  was  deeply  touched  on  seeing  this  once  proud  philo- 
sopher, a  man  who  had  been  so  run  after  and  courted,  give  him- 
self up,  like  a  little  child,  to  the  practices  of  monastic  life,  desir- 
ing to  be  forgotten  by  all,  save  by  Christ,  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 
Speaking  of  how  humble  he  was,  and  how  poor,  Peter  says,  that 
there  never  was  greater  nakedness  in  S.  Martin,  or  more  humility 
in  S.  Germanus,  than  in  him. 

Yes :  it  is  a  strange,  and,  I  may  say,  an  awful  change — looking 
upon  it  through  the  distance  even  of  so  many  years — which  the 
whole  being  of  a  man  undergoes,  when  the  bonds  of  pride  and  self- 
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sufficiency;  and  the  blindness  produced  by  mere  human  *^^a(jnt,  are 
all  swept  away;  and  just,  good,  beautiful,  in  a  word,  Z)mM?  autho- 
rity assumes  their  place,  and  gives  to  the  soul  that  freedom  and  elas- 
ticity with  which  Christ  has  made  man  free.  The  very  furniture 
of  the  little  cell  in  which  Abelard  prayed,  and  penanced  himself, 
speaks  of  the  power  of  Christian  truth.  All  he  had  Avas  a  poor 
crucifix,  a  wooden  candlestick,  a  hard  pallet,  a  rough  table,  and  one 
chair.  His  library,  not  Aristotle  and  Plato,  not  human  reason — 
though  in  its  place  it  is  bright  and  good, — but  the  Scriptures,  and 
some  treatises  of  the  Fathers.  His  very  expression,  his  gait,  his 
bearing,  the  subjects  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  on  his  lips,  were 
the  reverse  of  what  they  had  been  before.  His  manner  was  that 
of  the  lowest  and  most  obscure  brother  in  the  community.  When 
charged  Avith  the  duty  of  giving  instructions,  Avha,t  were  the  topics 
on  Avhich  he  loved  to  dwell?  Ever  on  these  two  points:  on 
Divine  humility ;  and  on  the  nothingness  of  human  things. 

Thus  he  lived,  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unseen,  and 
here  he  found  peace  of  soul.  After  a  long  search,  he  came  upon 
the  priceless  pearl,  wliich  so  many  seek  after  Avitli  feverish  hearts, 
but  never  find.  But  he  found  it,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  he  kept  it  too. 

He  had  not  long  to  Avait  for  the  realization  of  his  dreams.  At- 
tacked Avith  a  cutaneous  disorder,  the  Abbot,  by  the  advice  of 
pliysicians,  sent  him  for  change  of  air  to  the  Priory  of  S.  Mar- 
cell  us,  near  Chalons-sur-Saone,  Avhich  was  only  four  leagues  from 
Cluny.  But  the  keenness  of  the  air,  though  it  appeared  for  a 
time  to  brace  him  up,  in  reality  aggravated  his  comiilaint.  He 
was  seized  Avith  fever,  and  he  felt  the  final  change  coming  oAer 
him.  He  prepared  with  gentle  meekness,  and  humble  courage  for 
the  great  transition,  and  died  on  the  tAventy-first  of  April,  1143, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  him, 
after  describing  the  multiplicity  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  genius, 
adds : — 

"  Sed  tunc  uiagis  omnia  vicit 
Cum  Cluniacensem  mouachum  moremque  professus, 
Ad  Christi  veram  trausivit  Philusophiam."* 

*  It  ruus  thus  : — 

"  Oalloruin  Socrates,  Plato  maxinius  Hesperiariim 
Noster  Aristotelea,  Logicis  quicumqiit-  fufiuut 
Ant  piir,  ant  inelior,  studionim  cosiiitus  Orbl 
Piiiiccps,  ingeiiio  vaiiiis.  subtilise!  acer. 
OTiiiiia  \  i  siiiMiaiis  iMtiiiiiis,  ct  arte  lo<|Ueiidi 
Abiiliadiis  i-rat  :  sed  tunc  iiiauis  oniiiia  vicit 
(?iiiii  C'liuiiaieiist-iu  nioiiat'li  ii:i  more iii<| lie  professus, 
Ad  Christi  veram  transivit  riiilosopbiaiii. 
lu  qua  longaeve  bene  complens  ultima  vitae, 
Philosophis  quaiidoque  bonis  se  connuinerandura 
Speui  dedit,  uudeuas  Maio  revoeante  calendas." 

(A.ha:l.  Opp.,  p.  103.     Migue.) 
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Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  brilliant  rationalist  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Man  is  little  more  after  all,  than  a  child  crying  to 
God  for  light;  and  he  finds  his  true  satisfaction  in  practices  of  hu- 
mility and  self-denial.  The  Platonic  element  in  the  mind  of 
Abelard,  his  connection  Avith  monasticism  from  the  first,  and  his 
unwillingness  obstinately  to  stand  against  authority,  brought  him, 
after  a  stormy  voyage,  safe  to  port.* 

In  fact,  the  same  old  error  becomes,  at  different  times,  incarnate 
in  various  forms,  and  has  to  be  fought  with  almost  the  same 
weapons.  If  there  are  Abelards  and  rationalism  on  the  one  side, 
there  are  always  to  be  found  S.  Bernards  and  monasticism  on  the 
other. 

*  The  similarity  between  Socrates  and  Abelard  is  very  striking.  Both  were  founders  of 
schools.  The  t'ornier.  of  the  Attic  jihilosophy:  the  latter,  of  the  conceptualistic  and  rationalis- 
tic philosophy.  Abelard  mailc  h-cturiii^'  mi  truth  the  business  of  his  hfe;  Sociates  was  a  so- 
phist by  profession.  The  ciiniiiauidMs  of  Sim  ratf.s  could  find  no  one  with  uhoui  tlicy  could  com- 
pare him;  Abelard  surpassed  all  his  inuli  luixuaiics  in  the  gifts  they  admired  uioHt.  Socrates 
was  renowned  for  captivating  all  who  ai)i>r(ia(  hcd  him,  by  his  e.\traordinary  powers  ;  personal 
fascination  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  iu  the  character  of  Abelard.  Socrates  loved  in- 
tellectual combat,  and  was  famed  for  the  siuipHcity  and  directness  of  his  method  ;  Abelard  was 
never  happy  save  wlien  breaking  a  lance  with  some  opponent,  and  simplicity  was  the  special 
charm  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  which  drew  those  crowds  of  scholars  round  his  chair. 
Both  men  were  remarkable  for  dialectical  adroitness,  and  for  a  certain  vein  of  humour  which 
ran  througli  their  expositions.  Both  men  had  ardent  friends  ;  both  men  had  deadly  enemies. 
If  Aristophanes  saw  in  Socrates  an  enemy  to  tradition,  and  a  corruptei  of  the  mind  of  youth 
through  his  metliod  of  universal  doulit,  S.  Bernard  saw  in  Abelard  an  enemy  who  was  doing  a 
like  injury  with  respect  to  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church.  And  here  1  drop  the  compar- 
ison, which  might  be  pursued  still  further  were  it  necessary. 
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PAET    I. 

The  contest  of  William  of  Champeaiix  and  Abelard,  the  energy 
of  the  ascetic  Saint  Bernard,  and  the  quiet  and  steady  orthodoxy 
of  Anselm  of  Laon,  naturally  carry  the  mind  from  individuals  to 
schools.  Did  William  of  Champeaux  leave  his  mark  ?  Did  the 
brilliant  rationalism  of  Abelard  die  with  his  death  ?  What  be- 
came of  the  learned  and  despised  Anselm  of  Laon  ?  Did  these 
men,  in  a  word,  form  schools,  and  were  their  principles  embodied 
in  systems,  which  held  their  own,  and  fought  their  way  in  a 
later  age  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  finds  its  simplest  and  best  solu- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  institute  established  by  William  of 
Champeaux,  when,  abandoning  his  Professor's  chair,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  God  in  religious  life,  and  founded  the  celebrated  school 
of  S.  Victor.  Around  this  school,  rationalism  and  pantheism 
floated.  This  was  the  stronghold  too  of  monastic  theology. 
Here  Hugh,  and  Ricliard,  and  Adam  were  educated;  and  here  the 
famous  Lombard  prepared  the  way  for  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
To  treat,  then,  of  the  school  of  William  of  Champeaux,  will  be 
to  cai-ry  the  reader  down  in  a  straight  line  to  the  teaching  of 
S.  Thomas. 

The  school  of  S.  Victor,  from  a  mean  beginning,  grew  speedily 
to  importance,  and  was  singularly  favoured  by  Popes,  Kings,  and 
Bishops.  William  of  Champeaux,  who  had  buried  himself  in  its 
seclusion  after  his  contest  with  Abelard,  and  who,  with  five  com- 
panions, had  taken  the  habit  of  Saint  Augustine,  became  Prior ; 
but  on  being  made  Bishop,  left  his  hermitage,  to  do  battle  with 
the  world.  Gilduin,  a  Parisian — one  of  the  few  Parisians  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  midde  ages — William's  favourite 
disciple,  was  first  Abbot.*  Gilduin  had  acquired  so  high  a  fame 
for  sancitity,  that  Louis  VI.  selected  him  for  his  director.     Prora 

*  S.  Victor's  was  raised  to  an  Abbey  in  1113,  bj-  IjOuis  VI.,  the  same  year  in  which  William 
t>ecame  Bishop  of  Chiiloas-sur-Mariie. 
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this  period,  S.  Victor's  made  rapid  advances  in  prosperity.  The 
King,  with  princely  magnificence,  enriched  the  Canons  with  hirge 
grants  of  lands,  and  prebends.  He  declared  that  he  thns  freed 
them  from  anxiety  in  order  that  they  might,  without  solicitude, 
dedicate  their  minds  entirely  to  study,  and  their  hearts  entirely  to 
praying  for  him  and  France.  Pascal  II.  confirmed  their  founda- 
tion. The  King  lavished  more  favours.  Henry  had  a  son,  who 
became  a  religious,  and  imitated  his  father's  generosity.  Theobald, 
Archdeacon  of  Paris .  (1133),  left  them  some  valuable  volumes. 
The  Bishop  of  Paris  offered  them  stalls  in  his  Cathedral,  and, 
what  they  no  doubt  equally  appreciated,  allowed  them  the  run  of 
a  portion  of  the  river  for  fishing,  and  a  mill  situated  on  its  banks, 
to  grind  their  corn;  whilst  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Paris  pre- 
sented them  with  a  serviceable  farm.  Obizon,  the  Royal  Physician, 
gave  them  his  books,  and  joined  the  Order.  Arnulf,  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  the  Deacon  James,  the  Canons  John  Lombard,  and  Francis 
D'Ast,  added  greatly  to  the  Library,  not  counting  the  later  gifts 
of  Adam,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Gervase,  and  Cardinal  Halgrin  (1236). 
Bishop  Stephen  left  them  his  Library,*  Queen  Blanche  presented 
a  magnificent  Bible,  and  the  King,  not  satisfied  with  all  he  had 
done  for  them  when  living,  bequeached  two  thousand  livres,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  forty  of  their  Abbeys,  at  his  death.  In  return, 
the  Canons  offered  Mass  daily  for  his  Majesty,  feasted  a  beggar 
daily  in  his  name,  and,  on  the  recurrence  of  his  anniversary, 
clothed  one  poor  man  from  head  to  foot,  and  regaled  an  hundred 
of  his  fortunate  companions  on  bread  and  meat,  and  wine. 

In  1138,  S.  Victor  formed  a  considerable  congregation.  The 
reputation  of  the  Canons  Regular,  for  sanctity  and  learning, 
spread  with  rapidity.  Innocent  II.  praised  them  to  the  skies,  and 
bishops  were  glad  to  entice  into  their  jurisdiction  men,  who,  in- 
stead of  using  their  influence  to  undermine  authority,  had  been 
known  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  its  defence.  On  the  death  of 
Gilduin  the  Canons  possessed  as  many  as  forty-four  houses,  and 
are  said  to  have  given  seven  Cardinals,  two  Archbishops,  six 
Bishops,  besides  fifty-four  Abbots  to  the  Church.f 

Their  rule  was  an  imitation,  of  S.  Benedict's.  They  lived  on 
legumes,  were  never  permitted  to  touch  meat,  seldom  saw  fish, 
and  were  never  allowed  to  ask  for  it.  They  rose  at  midnight,  and 
walked  to  the  church,  preceded  by  a  blazing  torch.     Contempla- 

*  Stephen  de  Senlis,  sixty-seventh  Bishop  of  Paris,  left  his  dignity  and. joined  the  convent, 

and  was  Duried  in  the  choir.     His  epitiipli  makes  mention  of  his  books : — 
'■  Hic.jacet  inter  oves  Steplianus.  qui  Pnrisieusis 
Kxtitit  Ecclesiib  pastui',  et  liujus  ovis. 
H;iii<"  inopeiii,  parvainque,  uovamque,  piua  pater  auxit, 
Kxtulit,  oniavit  rebus,  lioiiore,  liliris." 
In  1790.  the  library  of  S.  Victor  Iiad  34,000  volumes,  aud  1,800  MSS. 

t  EUe  flit  si  feconde,  et  il  en  sortit  taut  de  rejettous,  que.  .s'^tant  ^tendus  sur  la  montagne 
Toieiue,  Us  forni&rent  ce  que,  dans  le  siecle  suivaut,  on  appella  I'Uuivei'ait^.    (Le  Beuf,  p.  tifi.) 
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tion,  and  manual  labour,  occupied  their  time.  The  more  skilful 
were  set  to  copy  books,  which  they  did  Avith  reverence,  and 
regarded  it  as  an  honourable  service.  They  remembered  how 
Holy  Fulgentius,  and  Dunstan,  and  Anselm,  and  Alcuin,  and 
Lanfranc  had  plied  the  pen,  and  collated  texts  before  them,  and 
how  the  glory  of  Charlemagne  himself  would  not  have  been  so 
bright  had  he  not,  Avith  his  own  royal  hand,  written  out  the  Holy 
Gospel.  Strictest  silence  was  observed  in  the  Scriptorium,  which 
to  be  renioved  from  all  distraction,  was  sitviated  out  of  the  mon- 
astery, but  Avithin  the  Enclosure.  The  Superior,  and  the  librarian 
who  directed  the  Avork  in  detail,  Avere  alone  permitted  to  enter 
here.  The  writers  were  carefully  chosen  by  the  Abbot  himself, 
and  no  one  Avas  suffered  to  Avalk  about  the  room,  Avhilst  the  rest 
were  transcribing.  It  Avas  thus,  under  strict  rule,  that  holy  men, 
who  had  abandoned  the  world  without,  Avith  skilful,  unAvearying 
industry,  in  peaceful  stillness,  in  course  of  time,  formed  valuable 
libraries,  such  as  those  of  York,  Bee,  S.  Gall,  Corby,  Rheims,  and 
Fontenelle.* 

The  Canons  were  excessiA^ely  generous  to  the  poor;  and  needy 
students — boys  who  had  travelled  to  Paris  from  the  provinces,  or 
perhaps  from  far-distant  countries,  and  Avho  had  little  knoAvledge 
of  the  city,  no  experience  and  scanty  means — Avere  hospitably 
received,  lodged,  fed,  and  taught  by  them.f  James  de  Vitry  com- 
pares S.  Victor's  to  the  Pool  of  Probatica,  by  bathing  in  Avhose 
healing  waters,  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  withered,  regained 
sight,  and  soundness,  and  strength.  We  read  of  the  Prior  of  our 
OAvn  S.  Alban's  thanking  the  Prior  of  S.  Victor's,  for  his  kindness 
to  his  little  brother;  and  of  a  certain  Roman  nobleman  thanking 
the  good  Canons,  for  their  courtesy  to  Master  Hugh. 

It  Avas  through  the  influence  of  S.  Bernard,  who  delighted  in 
this  convent,  who  Avas  its  founder's  dear  familiar  friend,  and  who 
imparted  to  it  a  portion  of  his  mystic  spirit,  that  Peter  Lombard, 
who  afterAvards  exercised  so  Avide  an  influence,  came  to  S.  Victor's 
to  be  educated. 

Not  only  the  needy,  but  the  rich  and  noble,  loved  to  bide  under 
the  same  roof  Avith  these  laborious  men.  Men  of  all  nations 
joined  the  Canons  Regular.  Many  bishops  resigned  their  Sees  to 
join  the  convent.     We  read  of  our  own  countrymen  becoming 

*  A  library  could  soon  be  made  by  diligent  transcribers,  at  least,  if  it  be  true  that  Maurus 
Lapi  copied  a!  thousand  volumes  in  less  than  tifty  yeais,  and  another  monk  in  Austria  wrote  so 
many  that  they  were  almost  too  heavy  for  a  waggou  and  six  horses.  At  S.  Victor's  they  kept 
paid  copyists  also,  whose  labours  did  much  towards  enriching  the  library.  They  were  support- 
ed out  of  the  funds  of  the  monastery.  How  beautiful  are  the  words  that  were  used  in  the  sol- 
emn benediction  of  the  Scriptoriuni  of  monasteries: — "  Benedicere  digueris  Domine,  hoc  scrip- 
torium faninlorum  tuorum  et  omnes  habitantes  iu  eo." 

t  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  let  poor  scholars  have  hooks  to  study — a  thing  not  heard 
of  at  S.  Germaiu-des-Pr6s  and  S.  Genevieve.  In  the  necrology,  it  is  written  more  than  once — 
e.g.,  "  Gervasii  .  .  .  qui  dedit  nobis  libros  glosatos  .  .  .  hos  omnes  libros  dedit  ad  usum 
claustralium  et pauperum  scholarium."    (Fraukliu,  v.  I.,  p.  153.) 
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Canons — of  Englishmen  being  elected  Priors,  and  even  Abbots.* 
When  William  of  Champeanx  opened  the  school,  one  of  his  first 
pupils  was  a  young  nt)ble  of  the  Counts  of  Blankemberg,  named 
Eeinard,  who  had  been  sent  from  Saxony  to  Paris  to  study  under  this 
celebrated  man.  Reinard  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety 
and  parts,  and  became  one  of  his  mastei-'s  favourite  disciples. 
Having  finished  his  course  with  credit,  he  returned  to  Saxony, 
and  was  raised  to  the  Ei)iscopate  as  Bishop  of  Halbei'stadt.  Al- 
most his  first  act  was  to  invite  the  Canons  to  his  diocese,  hoping 
that  their  example  would  tend  to  restore  discipline,  and  that  their 
holiness  and  learning  would  help  the  cause  of  piety  and  truth. 
They  settled  at  Ilamerleve,  and  dedicated  this  Convent  to  S.  Pan- 
cratius.  From  the  cliarter  of  its  foundation,  it  is  evident  that  a 
laro-e  concourse  of  scholars  flocked  to  their  schools,  and  that  it 
soon  became  the  centre  of  considerable  intellectual  activity  in 
Saxony.  Naturally  enough,  the  Bishop  recommended  his  favourite 
place  of  education  to  his  brother.  He  asked  the  father  of  little 
Hugh,  his  nephew,  to  send  the  boy  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
Canons.  He  consented;  and  it  is  evident  on  reading  Hugh's 
'^  Didascalia,"  with  what  interest  the  little  lad  took  to  his  books, 
and  how  his  ingenuity,  his  sagacity,  and  his  lively  fautcisy,  gave 
tokens  of  that  future  greatness  with  which  he  afterwards  surprised 
the  world.  Here  it  was  that,  in  his  leisure  moments,  he  loved  to 
take  out  his  instrument,  and  charm  his  ear  w'ith  sweet  harmonies, 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  his  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  soothed 
the  senses.  Here  it  was  that  he  passed  whole  nights  in  watch- 
ing and  wondering  at  the  stars.f  So  attached  did  he  become  to 
his  professors,  and  so  pronounced  was  his  bent  for  monastic  life, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  of  his  parents,  he  determined  to 
dedicate  his  soul  to  God,  and  embraced  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine. 
But  political  and  religious  disturbances,  under  Henry  IV.,  obliged 

*  John  of  Toulouse  iiicntions  the  nnuica  of  some  of  tlie  principal  men  : — "  William  de,  Cham- 
peaux;  Gilduin  :  Tljojuas.  deuxieiiie  prienr;  Andii-,  Adam  etHuirues  dc  Saint-Victor;  Etienue, 
Manriee  et  Eudes  de  Sully  ;  AdenuUi- d' Anajiui ;  Bernard,  areliidiaere  ;  Olii/.oji ;  Yves  et  Pierre 
de  Saint-Victor ;  Hngues,  cardinal  et  le.nat  en  Anf;leterre  (1184);  Thierry,  ev6que  d'Annira  en 
Norv«5ge,;  Aruoul  de  Lisieux;  Alexis,  neveu  d'.A^lexandre  UI.  et  cardinal ;  Estieune  de  Bourges  ; 
Henri,  archeveque  d'Ydruiite  en  Norve>;e ;  GeottVoy  de  Poissy,  6ve.i)ue  de  Meanx;  Etienne 
D'Orleaus,  ^.veque  de  Touruay;  Pierre  Cinnestor:  Pierre  de  I'oitiers;  Aehard,  Oarin,  Absalon, 
Jean,  Guillauine  de  Saint  L6,  Pierre  Le  line,  ahhes  de  Saint-Vietor ;  Einh  s.  premier  abbe  de 
Sainte-Genevifeve;  Leonius;  Robert  de  Flanu'sbure  ;  Godefroy  et  Richard,  sous-iirieurs  de  Saint- 
Victor;  Jean  Bouin.  Pariaieu  ;  Girard  de  (irandville.  doveu  de  Beauvais  ;  I'ieire  de  t/oude  aunii'i- 
nier  de  Philippe  le  Bel :  Jean  de  Montholon  ;  hr  president  Leniaistre;  Jean  Pastonreiiu.  presi- 
dent de  la  Conr  descomptes:  Pierre  des  Bones,  cliauoine  de  Troyes,  tc."  (See  Franklin  Lcs 
AncUnnes  lilbliDlhfqiiesdeis Paris,  Tom.  I.,  p.  15R.) 

t  See  how  full  of  sweetness  and  unction  is  the  Erudit.  Didaseal..  Lib.  VIL,  vol.  II.,  p.  811.834. 
For  example,  cap.  II'.,  Dr  rarumili-m  ['•reiilnrarniii]  puhhritudine.  "  Qnamvis  multis  ac  variis  niodis 
creaturarnm  pnlchritudo  i)erlecta  sit,  ([Uatuiu'  tamen  pneeipue  sunt,  in  nuilms  earunidem  de- 
cor cousistit.  Hoc  est  in  situ,  in  motu,  in  s])ecie.  in  unalitate.  Qn;e  quidem  qnis  investi.i;:ire 
BUfHceret,  niirabilem  in  eis  sapientiiu  Dei  ln<!em  inveiiiret.  Et  hoc  utinani  ei;o  tarn  posseni  sub- 
tiliter  perspicere.  tani  conipetenter  <Miariare,  (juani  possum  ardenter  dilisere.  DeJectat  enira 
me  quia  valde  dulce  et jncuiidum  est  de  his  n-biis  freqiuiiter  agere,  ubi  simnl  et  latione  erudi- 
tur  seusns  et  suavitate  delectatur  animus,  et  ;emulalione  excitatur  atVectus,  it.i  ut  cum  Psal- 
mist;! stnpeamus.  et  admirantis  chimemus  :  Qunia  in'Hjnifirnta,  sunt  upn'a  tita.  Ihiminf  !  Omnia 
in  »api'->itiii  ficixti  (I'.iitl.  till.):  etalibi:  Dilccta.^li  mr  in  farturalua.  ttir.  oprrihu.^  nicinunm  tiiarum 
e^auUalio,  Quoin  inaijnijicatasunt  upira  twi,  Dumine  !  ninii.f  peofanJie  far.tic  sunt  cog  iiaiionts  tiue.  Vir 
inrixnem  noji  cognoacet,  et  atuUus  nun  inUlUget  )uzc"     (Fsal.  XCJ.,  p.  814.) 
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him  to  abandon  the  home  of  his  adoption.  His  nncle,  the  Bishop, 
advised  him  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  himself  had  spent  so  many 
pleasant  and  profitable  days,  and  to  drink  in  from  the  fonn tain- 
head  the  precious  streams  of  piety  and  knowledge.  Hugh  was 
delighted,  and  he  persuaded  his  great-uncle,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Halberstadt,  though  very  far  advanced  in  years,  to  accompany  him 
on  his  journey.  They  travelled  through  Saxony,  Flanders,  and 
Lorraine,  where  they  were  received  with  the  respect  suited  to  their 
position ;  and  finally  arrived  at  Paris,  and  entered  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  S,  Victor  Martyr.  Gilduin  was  Abbot,  and  he 
received  the  venerable  priest,  and  the  tender  youth,  with  that 
benevolence  and  courtesy  which  finds  a  natural  home  in  the  school 
of  perfect  charity. 

The  memory  of  Eeinard  was  still  fresh  amongst  the  Canons ; 
and  they  counted  it  an  honour  to  number  amongst  their  brethren 
one  of  the  noble  family  of  Blankemberg.  They  were  still  more 
gratified,  when  they  discovered  in  this  gentle  boy,  a  maturity  of 
mind,  a  sweetness  of  disposition,  a  courtesy  of  manner,  and  an 
unmistakable  promise  of  distinction,  which,  some  day,  might  bring 
honour  to  the  Order.  Though  a  delicate  child,  he  possessed  that 
which  is  often  allied  with  a  fragile  constitution — a  robustness  of 
mind,  and  an  aptitude  for  speculation,  which,  in  one  so  young, 
was  excessively  remarkable.  He  began  his  studies  without  delay ; 
and  when  he  had  completed  them,  he  took  the  place  of  his  pro- 
fessor, Thomas,  who  had  succeeded  William  of  Champeaux  in  the 
direction  of  the  studies  of  the  monaster}^* 

This  is  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  Whoever  would  wish  to 
know  how  he  occupied  himself,  during  the  time  of  his  hidden  life, 
might  open  his  celebrated  treatise,  "Z)e  Sacrametitis,"  in  which, 
with  an  unusual  power  of  logical  sequence,  he  establishes  and 
develops,  in  the  speculative  order,  the  truths  of  Revelation.  His 
writings,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  contents,  but  with  regard 
to  their  conception  and  their  style,  stand  in  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  creations  of  the  mediaeval  mind.f 

*  See  how  wide  and  Christian  a  view  he  takes  of  the  temper  a  student  should  aim  at,  in  his 
lAh.  Tert.  Erudit.  Didasc,  cap.  VII.,  VIII..  p.  770,  771 ;  cap.  XL,  XII.,  and  especially  cap.  XIV.,  De 
HumUitate,  p.  "'i-Ti!S.  Take,  as  an  exaiiiiile,  the  short  chapter  XUI.,  "  De  DhcipUna:  Sapiens, 
quidam  cum  de  modo  et  t'drina  (liscciiiii  interresaretur :  'Mens,  reapondit,  humilis,  stadium 
quieieiidi,  vita  quieta,  senitiuium  taciturn,  iiavipirtas.  terra  aliena :  hite  reserare  .soleut  nou- 
nuUa  ohscura  legeudi.'  Aiulierat  puto  qiKid  dietumest:  '  mores  (u-uaut  scieutiani,'  et  ideo  pne- 
ci'|itis  letjeudi,  pra;fepta  quoque  viveudi  ailjuiifiit,  ut  et  niiidiim  vita'  su;e  el  studii  rationem  lec- 
tor M^;noHcat.  Illaudabilis  est  seientia,  (luaui  vita  niaeiilat  inipu<lii'a.  Kt  idcireo  suiumopere 
caveudum  est  ei  qui  (|u:Brit  scieutiani,  ut  uou  uej;lit,Mt  di.scipliuani,"     (  p.  77;t.) 

t  Hugo's  Schrifteu  Kchiireii.  sowohl  was  den  Inhalt,  als  aueh  was  die  Form  und  den  Styl  be- 
tritlt,  zu  dem  .Schiiusteu  und  Herrlichsteii,wa8  der  cliristliche  Geist  des  Mittelalters  hervor^e- 
bracht  hat.  Oas  Geist — und  GeuiiithvoUe.  was  in  deuselben  liegt,  l{is,st  sich  nieht  leicht  wie- 
derseheu;  man  nuiss  diese  Rehrifteu  selbst  lesen,  um  den  vollen  Geiinss  davon  zuhaben." 
(Oeschichte  der  Philosiophie  des  Mittclallers  von  Dr.  Albert  Stciukl,  £r»<cr  Band.  ?  iifl,  p.  :105.)  How 
beautifully  he  speaks  of  the  use  of  travel  for  the  study  of  Truth  : — "  It  is  a  {jreat  bejjiuniug  of 
virtue  for  the  mind  to  commence  by  degrees  to  leave  these  visible  and  transitory  tilings,  that 
afterwards  it  maj-  also  relinquish  them.    He  is  as  jet  delicate  to  wlioui  his  country  is  sweet. 
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But  of  his  influence  presently.  His  death  was  a  counterpart  to  his 
life,  and  since  it  has  been  related  by  an  eye  witness,  and  manifests 
the  practical  workings  of  his  own  theory  in  his  own  heart,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  introducing  it. 

Brother  Osbert  the  Infirmarian,  who  attended  Hugh  in  his  last 
illness,  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Brother  John : — 

"I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  the  sincere,  entire,  and  perfect  con- 
fession which  he  made  to  the  Lord  Abbot,  and  to  me;  nor  of  the 
abundant  tears  which  he  shed,  nor  of  the  great  contrition  of  his 
heart,  nor  of  the  frequent  acts  of  thanksgiving  which  he  made  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  his  present  malady,  letting  this  cry  of 
praise  often  escape  from  his  heart,  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God 
in  eternity!'  I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  he  did  and  said  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life. 

"  The  day  before  he  died,  I  went  to  him  in  the  morning,  and 
asked  him  how  he  felt:  'Well,'  he  answered, 'in  soul  and  body.' 
He  added, '  Are  we  alone  ?'  I  answered.  Yes.  '  Have  you  said  Holy 
Mass  ? '  Yes.  '  Come  and  breathe  on  my  face  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
that  I  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.'  I  did  as  he  desired.  At  once 
rejoiced  and  strengthened,  '  I  believe  by  the  Holy  Spirit,'  he  said 
with  transport,  '  Now  I  am  at  peace,  now  I  walk  in  truth  and 
purity,  now  I  am  established  on  the  rock,  and  nothing  can  ever 
shake  me  now;  now  were  the  whole  world  offered  to  me, 
Avith  all  its  pleasures,  it  would  not  have  my  esteem  were  it  to  be 
my  only  recompense;  for  the  sake  of  it,  I  will  not  offend  my  God. 
Now  I  recognize  the  mercy  of  God  in  my  regard.  Of  all  the 
graces  which  God  has  given  me  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  up  to  this  day,  none  could  be  more  mild,  more  sweet,  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  the  one  he  deigns  to  bestow  upon  me  at  this 
moment.     Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God  in  eternity!'" 

"After  these  words,  he  humbly  asked  for  absolution  of  all  the 
faults  which  he  had  committed  against  God.  I  gave  it  him,  and 
left  him  to  repose,  according  to  his  wish.  I  went  away  from  his 
bed." 

"  The  following  night,  about  cock-crow,  his  condition  became 
more  serious  ;  his  strength  began  to  fail  him.  I  hastened  to  him. 
His  first  word  was  about  his  soul.  When  the  brothers  who  were 
present  had  given  him  absolution,  I  suggested  to  him  the  thought 
of  receiving  Extreme  Unction  :  he  asked  for  it  with  joy.  He  him- 
self gave  orders  that  whatever  was  necessary  should  be  prepared 
at  once.     When  all  was  ready,  it  began  to  get  light.     The  brethren 

He  is  brave  to  whom  every  soil  is  his  conntrv.  He  is  perfect,  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  a 
plaoe  (if  exile.  Tin-  Mist  ti\<-H  liis  love  upon  the  world,  the  second  scatters  it,  the  last  extiti- 
euishes  it,  I  have  been  an  exile  from  a  boy,  ;ind  I  know  with  what  ^rief  thii  mind  sometimes 
deserts  the  narrow  space  of  a  poor  cotta;;e:  with  what  liberty  afterwards  it  may  despise  mar- 
ble courts  and  goldeu  roofs."     {Erudit.  Didasc.    Lib.    Iff.,  cap.  XX.,  p.  "H.    Dt  Exilw,  p.  I'S.) 
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being  assembled,  surrounded,  bim  according  to  tbe  custom,  reciting 
psalms  and  prayers.  Then  I  asked  bim  if  be  wonld  like  me  to 
anoint  bim,  or  if  be  wonld  prefer  to  wait  for  tbe  Lord  Abbot,  wbo 
was  tben  absent:  be  bad  been  sent  for,  and  wonld  come  at  once 
to  tbe  sick  man.  He  answered:  'Do  wbat  you  ongbt  to  do,  for 
you  are  all  around  me.'  A  great  many  religious,  monks.  Canons 
regular,  priests,  and  otber  ecclesiastics,  bad  come,  and  even  several 
laymen  were  present." 

"  After  baving  administered  Extreme  Unction  I  asked  bim  if 
be  wisbed  to  receive  tbe  Body  of  our  Lord :  tbey  had  not  brought 
it  because  be  bad  communicated  two  days  before.  '  My  God  ! '  be 
cried,  with  a  show  of  indignation,  '  yon  ask  me  if  I  wish  to  receive 
my  Lord!  Kun  to  tbe  church,  and  bring  to  me  tbe  Body  of  my 
Master  quickly'  When  I  bad  executed  his  orders,  I  approached 
bis  bed,  and  holding  tbe  Sacred  Bread  of  Eternal  Life  in  my 
bands,  I  said  to  him,  adore,  and  acknowledge  the  body  of  your 
Lord.  Then  rising  as  much  as  he  could,  and  stretching  out  both 
bis  bands  towards  tbe  Blessed  Sacrament,  be  said,  '  I  adore  Thee, 
0  my  Lord,  and  I  receive  Thee  as  my  salvation.'  After  he  had 
consumed  the  Sacred  Host,  be  asked  for  a  crucifix  which  was  near 
him,  and  taking  it  into  his  hands,  be  formed  on  himself  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  and  having  devoutly  embraced  it,  be  rested  tbe  feet 
of  tbe  crucibx  upon  bis  lips,  and  kept  it  like  that  a  long  time,  as 
if  he  would  gather  into  his  mouth  the  blood  tliat  ran  doAvn  from 
tbe  Avounds  of  tbe  Saviour.  He  fastened  himself  on  it  like  a  child 
to  tbe  breast  of  its  mother,  and  sucked  it  while  shedding  torrents 
of  tears. 

"There  was  a  moment's  silence,  after  wJiicb  I  recalled  to  his 
mind  this  verse  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  'Into  Thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit'  He  thought  I  asked  bim  a  question — that  I 
asked  him  the  explanation  of  the  verse.  He  answered,  '  The  Lord 
Jesus,  when  about  to  leave  this  world,'said  to  His  Father,  Into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  on y  spirit ;  and  His  Father  received  it.' 
And  you,  I  replied,  who  are  also  on  the  point  of  going  out  of  this 
world,  you  ought  to  pray  God  to  receive  your  soul.  At  this  word 
he  gathered  up  his  strength  for  an  instant,  then  heaving  a  sigh 
which  all  could  hear,  be  pronounced  these  words:  'Lord  I  com- 
mend into  Thy  bands,  and  into  Thy  power,  the  spirit  which  Thou 
bast  given  me,  and  which  I  received  from  Thee.'  He  spoke,  and 
then  held  his  peace.  His  last  hour  baving  approached,  and 
not  being  able  to  talk,  he  collected  himself  together  again, 
and  regaining  bis  powers,  began  to  speak,  but  his  voice  being  al- 
most gone,  it  could  not  be  beard.  I  asked  him  wbat  he  said? 
He  answered  in  a  clear  tone  '  I  have  obtained  it ! '     I  said,  What 
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have  you  obtained?     He  was  no  more.     This  was  the  11th  of 
February,  1138.* 

Such  was  the  -death  of  him  whom  Trithemius  calls  another 
Augustine,  the  most  celebrated  doctor  of  his  time,  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  Sacred  Scripture,  and  without  his  equal  amongst  the 
ancients  in  philosophy,  not  less  venerable  for  the  purity  of  his  life 
than  for  his  erudition.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Hugh  had 
the  gift  of  miracles.  His  epitaph  contains  a  concise  appreciation  of 
his  merits: — 

Conditus  hie  tumuld  Doctor  celeberrimus  Hugo 

Quem  brevis  I'xiuiium  continet  urna  virum. 
Dogmate  pra?cipims  imllique  secundus  auiore 

Claruit  iugeuio,  moribus,  ore,  stylo. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  school  of 
which  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  fon^is  the  central  figure,  had  very  little 
in  common  with  that  of  Abelard  and  his  disciples.  Both  were 
powers  of  immense  strength,  drawing  to  themselves  men  of  rare 
ability,  and  dividing  the  world  of  thought  sharply  into  two  dis- 
tinct divisions.  Anselm  and  Roscelin,  Bernard  and  Abelard,  were 
as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 

The  excessive  horror  of  William  of  S.  Thierry,  when  he  turned 
from  his  pious  contemplation  of  the  mystic  Spouse,  to  the  ration- 
alizing theology  of  Abelard;  the  passionate  vehemence  of  S. 
Bernard — who  Avas  celebrated  for  his  self-control — whenever  he 
makes  mention  of  Abelard's  name  ;  must  be  attributed  to  a  deeper 
cause  than  the  fretting  of  human  prejudice  and  passion. f  It 
points  to  the  energizing  life  within  the  human  spirit,  which  was 
touched,  as  it  were,  by  a  rude  hand,  on  the  centre-quick,  and 
Avhich  instantly  responded  by  springing  forward  with  a  spasm. 

The  ftict  is  there  have  ever  been  in  the  world  two  schools.  Be- 
fore Plato  was  born  there  were  Platonists,  and  before  Aristotle 
saw  the  light  there  were  Aristotelians,  who  detested  the  principles 
of  Platonism.  They  began  with  the  first  brothers  of  the  human 
family — and  Cain,  standing  over  the  body  of  his  bleeding  brother, 
is  but  a  figure  of  the  moral  action  of  opposing  schools.  Plato's 
name  would  have  been  buried  in  forgetful ness,  and  so  would 
Aristotle's,  had  there  not  been  in  humanity  a  deep-seated  sym- 
patliy,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  contemplation  of  expanding 
truth;  and  on  the  other,  Avith  the  exercise  of  the  activity  of  the 
intelligence  upon  truth.     To   gaze   steadily   and   fixedly   on   an 

*  Steplipu  of  Bourbon  is  quotetl  by  some  writers  as  gi  viiij:  a  story  about  Hujjli  of  S.  Vietor's, 
whic)i  is  l)ioii}cbt  forwaril  as  a  proof  of  t  lie  slender  kiiowlcdsc  of  Greek  tliere  was  in  his  day. 
As  it  bi-ars  also  ujion  tlie  ebarai-ter  of  llufjli,  it  will  be  well  to  narrate  if.  Hii<;b  ai>i>eared.  it  is 
alli-^iil.  after  liis  death,  to  a  |«ii>iis  person,  and  said  that  he  was  eoiideiiiiie<I  to  the  snlfeiiuiis  of 
purfiatorv  propter  zfufdoj-uini  (air).  The  jiions  i)ersou  did  not  uudurstaud  him,  and  after  having 
lookiMl.  found  that  the  wonl  meant  "  vain  ({lory.'' 

t  See  Vila,  .-^uetore  Alano.  rap.    r. ,  ii.  17. 
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object,  and  take  it  in — to  become  one  with  it  by  contemplation, 
has  a  profound  effect  npon  the  soul.  If  the  object  be  pure  and 
elavating,  the  soul,  through  its  influence,  will  be  purer  and  more 
noble  than  before.*  The  sense  of  the  elevation  of  the  object, 
charms  and  subdues.  To  look  upon  an  object  in  order  to  analyze 
its  parts,  to  compare,  and  divide,  to  balance,  and  weigh  it,  and  to 
pass  it  through  a  process  of  sifting  or  manipulation,  possesses  also 
its  special  charm ;  but  it  is  the  charm,  not  of  subjection,  but  of 
mastery ;  not  of  repose,  but  of  activity.  Some  minds — according 
to  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast — have  more  natural  sympathy 
with  the  first,  others,  with  the  second  method.  Each  is  good 
within  its  sphere,  both  are  pernicious  when  they  outstep  their 
sphere.  Both  are  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  human  mind. 
For  man  has  a  will  to  love,  and  an  intelligence  to  know.  He  can 
fix  himself  on  the  object  in  faith  ;  or  probe  and  analyze  it  with 
his  reason. f  Plato,  represents  rest;  Aristotle,  inquisitiveness. 
The  tendency  of  rest,  is  to  take  for  granted,  to  possess :  the  tend- 
ency of  inquisitiveness,  is  to  divide,  and  prove:  the  former  is 
synthetical,  the  latter  is  analytical.  Quies,  is  monastic:  inquisi- 
tiveness, is  dialectical:  the  excess  of  Quies  leads  to  the  pantheism 
of  Erigena,  David  of  Dinanto,  and  his  followers;  the  excess  of 
dialectics  points  to  rationalism,  such  as  that  of  Gilbert  de  la 
Porree,  Abelard,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia.]; 

It  is  of  the  monastic  side  of  nature  of  which  I  am  now  about 
to  speak.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  Catholic  side. 
It  is  the  side  of  the  mind  of  Jesus — it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  and  of  the  Divine  intelligence.  God  contemplates. 
He  does  not  reason.  He  that  "believes  "  shall  be  saved.  He  does 
not  say,  he  that  reasons  shall  be  saved.  This  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  church  :  it  is  engraved  in  the  mind  of  the 
Fathers,  who  drank  from  the  spring  of  truth  at  the  very  source. 

*  "J'entends  niainteiiant  la  coinimiiiScation  int^rieiire  d'un  esprit  sup^rieiir  h  nous,  qui 
nois  parle.  que  nous  enreudous  en  <l<-daii.s,  qui  vivific  et  fecondc  iiotie  esprit  sans  se  oonfondre 
avec  lui:  car  nous  .sciitons.  que  les  Ixuines  pensees,  le  bou  inouveineut  ue  sorteut  pas  de  nous- 
luOnies."     Maine  de  Biran.  {iKnrr.  /,.  410.) 

See  how  I'l;Uo  ex)vies.ses  liiniself  on  the  ■'  Divine  sense"  whicli  is  in  man:  Timteug,  !)8,  99,  p. 
247.  (Ex  lecensione  (\  E.  Cli.  S(  liui  ideii,  Vol.1.)  ,\f;aiu:  "L'liomnie  qui.  par  raniour  de  la 
veiite,  travaille  sourtoul  i^i  develiqipev  en  lui  le  sens  de  l'iinniat6iiel  et  du  divin,  celui-I;\,  neces- 
sairement  atteindia  I'ininioitalite  autaiit  que  la  nature  Ininiaine  en  esteapable;  et  puisqu'il  u'a 
cultive  eu  lui  que  le  divin  et  qu'il  a  nouiii  dans  son  4me  Tespvit  divin  que  y  reside,  11  doit  aller 
k  la  souveiaine  felicite."     (See  Grati y,  iJe  lu  connaissance  de  Dieu,  T.  I.,  p.  93.) 

t  "  Platon  dans  I'liistoire  de  I'esprit  linmaln,  represente  I'idealisnie.  et  par  roiis(?qnent  la  syn- 
tliese;  11  s'adre.sse  surtout  aux  4uies  donees  de  cette  merveilleuse  puissanee  d'intnition  qu'oa 

appelle  aussl  entlionsiasnie .\ristote,  au  contraire,  represente  le  seiisualisine.  et  par 

consequent  I'aualyse.  Son  oeuvre  est  Ji  la  portee  de  tons  les  esprits  laliorieux  :  et .  I'onime  tons 
lesjonrs  il  en  nait  de  pareils,  elle  a  pu  se  conserver  par  leurs  soins,  et  se  transniettre  eoninie 
tin  heritage  eutre  des  mains  counues."  (Ozanam:  (Euvres.  T.  VI.,  Ed.2,  partie.  III.,cap.  ll.,p. 
282.) 

t  ■' If  after  more  than  five  hundred  years,"  says  Thomassimis,  "our  roost  celebrated  Do<j- 
toTS  refer  their  philosophic  education  to  the  sehool  ot  Aristotle,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
the  Fathers  refer  theirs  to  the  school  of  Plato."  (Praef..  I.  II..  n.  X.)  Thoniassinus  quotes  Ba- 
rouins.  somewhere  a.«<  saving: — Aeadeniiiil'latouis.  EcclesiiC  velut  vestiljuluni."  Then  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  Aristotle  on  Avtemou  and  Theodotus  was  a  warning  to  the  Fathers  against 
"  Aristotelic  subtiltv.' 
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They,  in  a  remarkiible  manner,  developed  the  monastic  side  of  the 
mind  of  Christianity.  Tliey  k'ft  tlie  contentions  side  to  the  Pagan, 
and  the  Apostate.  If  they  did  descend  to  the  arena,  it  was  witli 
relnctance,  and  only  when  serious  danger  was  threatened  to  the 
Church.  They  loved,  and  quoted,  and  sympathized  with  Plato, 
because  in  his  contemplative  system,  the  eye  of  the  mind,  without 
disturbance,  could  calmly  gaze  upon  the  vast  fields  of  truth,  and 
fix  itself  upon  its  solemn  ranges,  and  its  glittering  heights;  and 
because  it  more  perfectly  than  any  other  system,  brouglit  before 
the  Catholic  consciousness,  the  Divine  plan  of  man's  salvation.* 
They  loved  to  rest,  and  bask  in  the  light  of  the  great  gift  of  reve- 
lation. They  did  not  feel  pleased  at  being  intruded  on,  with  im- 
pertinent definition,  and  analysis.f 

Now,  Aristotle  was  all  activity.  Tlie  Fathers  looked  coldly  on 
him.  In  the  hands  of  skilful  assailers  he  had  viciously  struck  at 
them,  and  at  that  which  they  loved  dearer  than  themselves :  he 
was  the  Pagan's  friend.  They  could  not  get  over  his  teaching  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  and  the  destruction  of  the  soul:  and  many 
of  them  remembered  what  havoc  he  had  committed  in  the  Arian 
strife,  in  the  person  of  Eunomius,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
precursor  of  the  extreme  nominalistic  school  of  the  middle  ages. 
Werner  makes  mention  of  twenty  of  the  Fathers  who  speak  with 
disparagement  of  Aristotle.  J 

The  Fathers,  in  their  cast  of  mind,  were  essentially  monastic: 
indeed,  the  monastic  system  has  been  a  traditionary  one  in  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  rests  upon  two  fundamental 
facts,  studied  by  all  deeply  thinking  minds,  viz. :  first,  that  Christ 
• — who  taught  a  Divine  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  Divine  theology — 
has  never  said  "  Blessed  are  they  that  see  and  then  believe,"  but 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  ;"  and,  again,  "  Love  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law."  Man's  primary  scope  is,  not  to  know,  but 
to  love :  not  to  see,  but  to  believe.     Belief,  and  love,  these  are  the 

*  See  Moslieim :  De  turbata  per  Plntonicos  recentiores  Ecclesia :  Helmstadt.  1732.  Compare  Wer- 
ner, Gcschirhte  der  apolngctischen  iind  polemichen  Literatur  der  Christlichen  Theologie,  Fiinfter  Band, 
(Elfte'i  Buck.  ?  794,  p.  33.) 

t  "  The  piety  of  Platonism,  its  abstractedness  from  the  visible  -world,  its  elevation  of  moral 
Beutimeuts.  ri'fomiiientled  it  fnreihly  to  tlie  imagination  and  the  feelings  of  the  contemplative 
theologian.  It  ajipcarcd  cniiniiitlv,  in  contrast  witli  other  svsti-iiis.  a  knowledge  of  Diyiie 
tliinKs:  a  knosvlc(K'c  whicli  l.-d  tlic  mind  to  '  aci|iiaiiit  itself  wifli  (iod.  and  be  at  peace'  The 
Aristotelic  philosoiiliev  was  regarded  as  a  inol'aiie  intruder,  briiiKins  the  noisy  jargon  of  the 
world  into  the  sanctuarv.  whore  every  thonglit  and  feeling  should  he  hushed  in  holy  coutem- 
plation."     (iliiinytileti's  Bamptnn  Lectures,  Ed.  III.,  Led.  IT.,  p.  Hi.) 

t  Jnstiiius:  Dial,  cum  Trip.  C.  2.  Ilermias.  Iren.'ens:  Adv.  her.re.^.  II.  19.  TertulUan :  Prm- 
scripl.  hceres.  C.l:  adv.  Hermog.  C.  1.  Clemens  Ale.icandrlnns:  Ci/hort.  ad  qent.  Strnm.  V.  Ori- 
eenes:  Contr.  Gels.  libb.  I.,  II.  Ensebius:  Prcepr.  Evang.  XV.,  1,  :>-",  9;  Hist.  Eccl.  T.,  27:  VII. 
2fi.  Jjactantins:  Contr.  ijentil.  I.,fi:  II.,  11.  Atbaiiasins:  Adv.  Maced.  dial.  2.  Basilius:  Contr. 
Eunom..  I.  n.  5  et  9.  (iregor.  Nyss.:  Cnntr.  Euiiom.  oral,  fi  cf  11:  pra^f.  cnterh.  ornt.  fiiegor. 
Niizianz.:  oral ., 26-28 ;  orat.  ad  cone.  Conslantinop.  Kiiipliaiiins:  .Idr.  Hmex.  If..  69;  de  .Aetianis: 
///.  inirulieitlo.  el  C.  7fi.  Theodor.  Antio<di  :  De  Tncarnatinne.  Fanstiiins:  Contr.  Ariavos  C.2. 
Chryaostomus:  Homil.  'Mn  Rom.  \.;  in  Psal.  \\f>:  horn.  U  in.Titain.  Hieronvmns:  Contr.  Pelag.  I; 
Ep.tii;  contr.  Ilelvid.  X..  in  Nahmn.  C.  3.  f.  13:  contr.  LncLferianos.  Ainbrosins:  Offlc.  f.,  13;  De 
Flde..I..f>.  Aiuriistinus:  Confess.  VIII..  2:  rontr.  .rulian.  I..  A:  11. .  10:  III..>:  K..  14:  VI.  18-2(1. 
Cyrillus  .\lexandriiiu8:  contr.  Eunom. ,  asaertio.  17.;  contr.  Julianum  IV.  Eueas:  in  Dial.  TIieopK 
{VoU  I.,  p.  i6.) 
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two  master-passions  of  all  monastic  minds — ^looking  up  with  con- 
fidence, crying  out  "  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  and  then,  with  all 
the  passion  of  the  soul,  embracing  the  sovereign  Good.  . 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  call  the  synthetical  principle  monas- 
tic ?  The  answer  is  simple;  for  the  same  reason  by  which  the 
analytical  principle  is  called  scholastic.  The  analytical  principle 
is  called  scholastic,  because  the  scholastics  were  the  first  to  reduce 
the  method  of  analysis  to  system :  S.  Anselm  is  called  the  first  of 
the  school-men,  because  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring 
the  canons  of  logic  to  bear  upon  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Now, 
monks  were  the  first  who,  in  the  middle  ages — as  well  as  long  be- 
fore— reduced,  the  methods  of  synthesis  to  something  like  a  sys- 
tem. As  men  i;easoned  before  they  possessed  syllogistic  laws,  so 
men  also  worshipped  before  the  canons  of  the  mystic  life  were 
scientifically  understood.*  The  solitaries  of  China  and  of  India, 
the  Chaldean  and  the  Egyptian,  sought  after  a  higher  goodness 
and  truth  than  they  found  within  themselves,  they  sought  caves 
and  mournful  solitudes,  that  they  might,  undisturbed,  commune 
with  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  skies.  Or,  look  at  the  Eastern  monks 
— those  terrific  men,  those  wrestlers  Avith  Satan  and  the  flesh — 
battling  in  the  wilderness,  with  their  great  synthetic  minds,  who 
lived,  and  suffered,  and  adored,  and  died  ! 

In  the  West,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  S.  Benedict  Avas  the 
first  and  only  legislator  of  monasticism.f  He  saw  the  immense 
force  of  the  religious  life  of  the  East,  such  as  it  was.  He  reorga- 
nized it,  putting  it  on  a  more  practical,  and  more  perfect  footing. 
The  Easterns  buried  themselves  in  solitude,  there  to  remain,  and 
converse  with  God  ;  S.  Benedict  had  humanity  in  view :  he  hur- 
ries to  the  rugged  fastness,  to  live  to  God,  and  having  lived  to 
God,  to  come  forth,  and  subdue  the  world,  through  the  synthetic 
influence  of  the  Cross.J  His  system  is  written  in  what,  far  excel- 
lence, is  called  "  The  Holy  Rule :"  a  rule  Avhich  S.  Gregory,  S. 
Thomas,  S.  Antoninus,  and  S.  Hildegard,  declare  to  have  been  im 
mediately  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Its  whole  scope  demon- 
strates that  S.  Benedict  held  that  "  love  "  was  power.     He  left 

_  . 

*"Dili<ie'e  Deum  super  omnia,"  says  S.  Thomas  "est  quiddam  connatuVale  liomini." 
(iSum..-  Theohig.:  I,  II.,  g.  VIX.,  art.  3.)  "  Ratioualciii  iiatiiram  a  Deo  faitaiii  issr  jusfain  ut  illo 
fnieiido  Ijcata  esset.  dubitaii  iion  debet.  .  .  .  Ad  lux'  itaciiie  I'aitaiii  r.ssr  lalinniilcni  ii.itiiiain 
ceitum  est,  ut  sumuium  bonum  super  omnia  ainavet  et  eligcret,  uon  iiio|itii  aliuil.  .scd  priiptci- 

ipsnm;  si  euim  pi'opter  aliud,  nnn  ipsnm,  sed  aliud  ani.it yiiapropter  rationali.s  na- 

tura  jiista  est  facta,  ut  snmnio  bono,  iil  est  Deo,  fnieudo  beata  esset :  lionio  er^o,  qui  rationalis 
iiatuia  est,  I'aclus  est  Justus  ad  hoc,  ut  Deo  frueudo  beatus  esset."  (Cur  Deiis  homo,  Lib.  I.,  cap. 
/.,i>.  401.) 

t  He  is  called  in  a  Papal  privilege  of  the,  eighth  century:  "  Patrem  omnium  monachoruui, 
monasticuni,  legislatorem,  quera  Deus  omnibus  per  totum  orbem  nionasteriis  pnefecit." 

t  His  spirit  is  .shown  by  hislove  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Seriptnre,  of  whieli  his  rule  i.s  but 
an  expansion.  "  For  liim  who  is  Koinj;  to  perfci-tiou,"  sa)»  the  Knlc.  "  llierc  aie  the  h'ssnns  of 
the  Holy  Fathers,  whieh  lead  to  the  very  summit.  For  wliat  pafie.  what  i>assa','e  of  tlie  <  )hl  or 
New  Testament,  comin.!;  as  it  does  with  Divine  authority,  :s  not  the  very  exactest  rule  of  lite  (" 
{Outp.  LXXIII.) 
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"  knowledge,"  and  trod  it  under  foot;  for,  tliough  but  a  child,  the 
eyes  of  his  "'  faitli  "  had  been  opened.*  He  found  love  in  the 
mountain  cave.  Of  mere  human,  or  mental  activity,  he  makes 
little  account.  Light  comes  from  without,  not  from  within. 
Love  is  not  the  oifspring  of  analysing,  and  dividing,  and  arguing, 
but  it  is  the  child  of  contemplation,  and  peace.f  How  is  this  love 
acquired?  The  Holy  Rule  lays  down  the  method.  Love  is  ac- 
quired by  two  things,  viz.,  by  contemplation,  and  by  purity  of 
heart.J  He  who  has  a  pure  heart,  and  contemplates  truth,  loves 
truth.  The  contemplation  will  be  clear  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
is  pure:  and  the  heart  will  be  pure  as  the  spirit  is  humble.  The 
two  grand  principles  on  which  that  Rule — which  has  given  its 
colour  to  every  other — is  founded,  are  the  contemplation  of  love, 
and  the  practice  of  humility.  But  what  is  the  object  of  contem- 
plation ?  The  object  is  Christ,  Christ  seems  incarnate  in  this 
Rule.  The  Abbot  holds  the  place  of  Christ;  the  community  are 
to  look  upon  him  as  Christ,  and  obey  him  as  Christ.  Christ  is 
adored  in  the  poor;  Christ  is  seen  in  the  sick  ;  Christ  is  served 
in  the  guests.  The  monk  is  to  "  deny  himself  to  himself,  and  to 
follow  Christ."  The  community  is  all  one  in  Christ;  and  the 
Holy  Legislator  insists  that  nothing  is  to  be  placed  before  the 
love  of  Christ,  In  fact,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  here  :  Christus 
reguat,  Christus  imperat.%  As  a  man,  after  looking  on  the  sun, 
appears  to  see  suns  floating  everywhere,  so  the  monk,  from  the 
contemplation  of  Christ  in  faith,  and  through  self-annihilation, 
sees  his  Lord  in  all  his  creatures.  It  was  in  order  that  the  monk 
should  have  this  vivid  appreciation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 
that  the  Holy  Father  dedicates  so  very  large  a  portion  of  his  Rule 
to  a  treatise  on  humility;  for  he  knew  that  pui'ity  of  heart  alone 
is  gained  by  humility ;  and  that  it  is  the  pure  of  heart  exclusively, 
who  look  upon  the  face  of  their  Christ,|| 

Now,  it  is  self-evident  that,  irt  proportion  as  the  spirit  contem- 

*  Despectis  literarum  stiuliis  .  .  relictia  domo  rebusque  paternls  .  ,  .  despexitjam 
quasi  aridiim  iiuinduiu  cum  tloie.     (S.  Gieg.,  Dialog.  II.) 

t  "  Wliatever  luakps  tlie  mind  gravitate  towards  the  creature,  is  inconsistent  with  monas- 
tic simplicity."     (Dr.  Newman.  Atlantis  I.,  p.  44.) 

t  See  liow  terrified  S.  Benedict  was  at  temptation :  "Exutns  indiimento,  nudum  se  in  illis 
spinarum  aculeis  et  nrticarum  ineendiis  pri>je<Nt.  ibiqne  diu  volutatus.  totus  ex  iis  vulneratus 
exiit.  Ex  quo  tempore,  sicut  ipse  po.stea  perliibeljat.  ita  in  eo  est  tentatio  voluptatis  edomita, 
ut  tale  aliquid  in  se  iniuime  sentiret."     (.S.  Greg.  Dialog).  II.) 

?  Ad  te  ergo  nunc  mens  sernio  dirigitnr.quisquisabrenuntians  propiiis  voluntatibus  Domino 
Christn  veri)  Regi  militaturus,  obedientise  fortissiraa  atque  prajolara  arma  assumis.     (Prolog.  2.) 

In  CAri.s(i  doctrina    .    .    .    perseveremns  (irf.) 

Onines  in  ChriMo  nnum  sunius.     (Cap.  IT.,  Ifi.) 

Niliil  aniori  CkrisH  prieponere.  (Cap.  IV.,  21.)  Ckristo  Nihil  prieponant.  (Cap.  LXXTT.,  11.) 
Abnegare  semetipsum  sibi  nt  seqnatnr  Christum.  (Cap.  IV.,  10.)  Non  tiniore  gebenme  serl 
amore  rAri.sti  (bnuiilis  regiilam  servat).  (Cap.  VII..  m.)  Passionibus  CTt)i-'!^i:  per  pafientiiini 
))articipi-niUH.  (Fnilnri.  26.)  Hanc  Regulani  adjuvante  Christo  pertice.  (Cap.  LXXIII.,  9.) 
Again:  .^libas  viccH  ChriMi  agere  ereditur— vocatur  Domiuua  bonore  et  amore  Christi.  Ckristus 
hi  liospitibus  adoretur  qui  et  siisrii>itur.  In  pauperibus  Cftris(«s magissuseipitur.  Sicut  revera 
Christo  ita  infirmis  servi;itnr.     (Vide  Reg.  passim.) 

II  '•  Ecce  ego  et  tn,"  wTit*>s  the  Benediotiue  R.  .^Ired  to  a  friend:  "  et  eporo  quod  tertius 
inter  uus  Christus  sit."    Think  too  of  S.  Gertrude. 
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plates  Christ,  and  the  heart  is  pure,  the  will  elicits  perfect  acts  of 
love.  Again,  in  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker,  there  is  always 
a  disproportion,  which  becomes  more  evident  as  he  advances  in 
love  and  purity  of  heart.  In  the  same  degree  as  the  creature 
knows  what  the  Creator  is,  he  realizes  his  own  position  as  a  creature. 
S.  Gregory  expresses  it  thus,  when  he  tells  us  how  it  was  that  S. 
Benedict  saw  the  whole  world,  as  it  were,  in  one  solar  ray  of  liglit: 
Quia  a?iim(B  videnti  Creatoreiri  angusfa  est  omnis  creatura* 
What  then  do  we  call  the  result  in  the  mind  of  the  realization  of  this 
dispi'oportion  ?  Surely,  Keverence.f  The  love  man  has  for  God 
is  an  adoring  love.  Love,  reverence,  adoration,  purity — these 
are  the  four  pillars  of  the  grand  monastic  system.  Those 
who  were  real  monks  Avere  thorouglily  possessed  by  these  gifts. 
They  created  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived,  and  consequently 
in  which  they  thought.  They  formed  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  the  temper  of  his  mind;  and  monks  could  no  more  think 
independently  of  their  influence,  than  we  can  think  outside  the 
grooves  of  space  and  time.  If  this  Avere  the  case,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  this  temper  would  greatly  influence  those  occupations 
which  most  preoccupied  the  monastic  mind.  But,  of  all  occupa- 
tions of  monasticism,  none  has  been  more  engrossing  than  the 
study  of  revealed  truth.  In  a  word,  the  synthetical  method  of 
monasticism  would  greatly  influence  the  monk's  manner  of  hand- 
ling theology  and  philosophy.^  His  whole  treatment  of  divine 
things,  and  human  too,  and  especially  his  system — which  does  not 
depend  upon  individual  perfection — wouW  speak  loudly  of  love, 
and  reverence,  and  adoration.  He  would  prefer,  if  he  could  help 
it,  not  to  analyze,  not  to  discuss,  rather  to  push  forward  in  know- 
ledge, that  his  love  might  be  the  stronger;  ever  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  his  spirit  in  perfection ;  and  counting  methods 
which  do  not,  at  least  indirectly,  tend  to  this,  as  so  much  loss  of 
labour.  His  treatment  would  nqt  be  dry,  stifi",  formal,  logical,  but 
rather  from  time  to  time  filled  with  the  unction  of  overflowing 

*  "Omnis  etiani  ninndus,  velut  sub  uno  solis  radio  collpctiis,  ante  ociilos  adductiis  est 

Quia  animii!  videnti  Creatorem  ansusta  est  oiiiuis  creatura."  {Dial.,  II.,  24.)  In 
the  tower  in  vliicli  S.  Benedict  lived  at  Monle  Cassino.  there  is  tliis  inscription  : — '•  Universnni 
niunduiu  divini  solis  radio  detectnm  i/ispexit  Sfmf(c^dfs;)fxi(."  S.  Bouaventure  savs  of  the  vision, 
"  Mnndns  non  fiiit  coangustatns  in  uno  radio  solis,  sed  ejus  animus  dilatatus,  quia  vidit  omnia 
in  illo  cnjus  nuvgnitndine  omnis  (Meatura.  augusta  est."  De  Lu7nimi/-ibus,  Seiin.  20,  (Hee  Les 
Moines  D'Ucddent.     Tomi' Dfuxitmc,  p.  6~.     I860,) 

t  "  Religio  habet  dnplices  actus,  quosdam  quidera  proprios  et  imniediatos,  quos  elicit,  per 
qiios  lumio  ordinatur  ad  solum  Deum,  sicut  sacrificare  et  orare  et  alia  hujnsmodi;  alios  autem 
actus  liabet,  quos  prodncit  n)ediantibns  virtvitibus,  quibns  imperat,  ordiuaus  eos  ad  divinam 
reverentiam."     (S,  Thom,,  Sum.  II.,  II.  q.  LXXXI.,  art.  I.) 

t  How  profoundly  S.  Augustine  felt  the  infl\ience  of  the  monastic  principle!  How  marvel- 
lously Tr!i(A  drew  him  to  Christ !  "  Rainum  viridcm  ostendis  ovi  et  traliit  ilhim.  Nuces  puero 
denionstrantiir,  et  trahitur.  Si  ergo  ista.  qu;e  inter  di-lirias  et  volu]if:itis  terrenas  revelantur 
8.m;nitilius,  trahnnt ;  quoniam  verum  est:  '  Traliit  sua  i|uem(iue  voluptas  '  ,  ,  ntm  jifccs- 
gitas.  sed  voluptas,  non  obligatio.  sed  delectatio  :  quauto  fortius  nos  dicire  debenuis,  tralii  homi- 
nem  ad  Christum,  qui  delect  at  ur  veritate,  delectatur  beatitudine,  delect  at  ur. just  it  ia.  delictntur 
Benipiterna  vita,  quod  totiim  Christus  est  ?"  {Triict.  XXVI..  iti  Joan,  ("f,  Hettinger's  -J/jx/ojirie 
des  ChriUenthums:  Die  Doffmen  des  Vhriatenthums,  JBrster  Vortrag,  Gi-und-und  Av/ri$s,  p.  1-74; 
Beweis  dfs  Christnithunui,  X,  XI,  XII.,   Vortrag.) 
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love  and  thankfulness,  running  where  the  spirit  led,  and  ever 
making  Christ  the  one  living  centre  round  which  all  things  should 
revolve.* 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely practical.  Monks  have  ruled  the  world.  They  may  not 
have  become  first  among  theologians  and  philosophers,  tliruugh  ^ 
their  monasticism.  But  it  was  through  monasticism  that  they 
have  given  to  Christendom  the  most  distinguished  Popes,  states- 
men and  apostles.  Their  systematic  commerce  with  the  unseen  gave 
them  force,  and  light,  and  direction;  gave  them  courage,  indepen- 
dence, liberty;  made  them,  in  the  highest  sense,  men  of  the  world, 
because  they  were  in  no  sense  worldy  men. 

Now,  monasticism  found  its  principal  school  at  S.  Victor's. 
The  synthetical  system  was  here  brought  gradually  to  bear  upon 
the  teachings  of  theology.  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  was  its  able  ex- 
ponent. But  the  school  was  not  founded  by  him.  He  improved 
upon  what  went  before  him.  AVilliam  of  Champeaux  founded 
S.  Victor's  as  has  been  seen.  Now,  William  was  the  scholar  of 
Anselm  of  Laon,  that  hero  of  positive  theology.  Anselm  of 
Laon  was  the  pupil  of  S.  Anselm  the  monk — which  accounts  for 
his  shrinking  from  contentions,  and  for  the  scandal  he  took  at 
Abelard,  when  he  had  heard  of  his  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. The  professor  of  Laon  lived  in  the  monastic  system,  and 
imbued  his  pupils  with  it. 

But  William  of  Champeaux  had  another  power  bearing  upon 
his  mind  and  character.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  the  first 
who  drew  the  broad  outlines  of  the  monastic  system  of  theology 
in  the  middle  ages — that  is,  of  Saint  Bernard.f  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  being  under  the  influence  of  such  a  man,  though  so 
much  his  junior,  William  of  Champeaux  should  have  brought 
S.  Benedict's  spirit  into  S.  Victor's.^  Now  Hugh,  as  a  young  man, 
was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  this  strong  synthetical  influence. 
He  became  absorbed  by  it.  His  friendship  for  S.  Bernard,  with 
whom  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  shows  of  what  spirit  he  was. 

*  A  monk  of  Tegernsee  writes  thus,  in  the  tenth  centnry  (in  his  commentary  on  S.  Paul,  1 
Cor.,  I.  20),  and  expresses  tlie  monastic  thouijht:  "Stultani  fecit  Ueus  sapieutiam  muudi  luijus 
postquani  exsiccavit  tluvios  Ethan  ;  pne  dulcedine  enim  decern  chordarum.  .  .  .  pajue 
oblitus  sum  totidein  categoriarum  Aristotelis." 

t  William  was  also  a  great  friend  of  S.  Stephen. 

t  I  freely  admit  that  S.  Bernard  and  William  had  their  diflferences,  but  that,  does  not  des- 
troy the  fact  of  the  influence  of  the  Saint.  Abbtj  Midland  appears  to  nie  to  make  too  much  of 
their  discrepancy  in  character.  (See  GuiiJaume  rfe  Champeaux,  cap.  III.,  p.  440—46;).)  He  sums 
up,  however  thus:  "  Taudis  que  Saint  Bernard,  tout  en  vivaut  dans  son  intelligence,  viviiit  par 
sou  coeiir,  (iuillaume  de  Champeaux,  au  contraire,  tout  en  vivant  dans  sou  coeur,  vivait  par  son 
intelligence;  hi  (^'litait  surtout  I'ardeur,  ici  surtout  la  prudence;  li\  on  se  complaisait  dans  les 
61ans  enthouslastes.  ici  Ton  s'en  detiait  pour  nese  complaire  fjue  dans  les  mouvements  retie<:his. 
Bernard  accablait  tout  d'ahoi-d  ses  Minemis,  quels  qu'ils  fnssent,  Ab<-lard.  Henri  de  Cluny  ou 
Pierre  le  Venerable  ;  Guilhuune  n'a  pas  laisse  dans  I'histoire  une  senle  parole  d'amertume  con- 
tre  Abelard,  malgr6  les  disiiissidus  (|ui  se  sont  ile\  ims  entre  eiix.  Kn  un  mot.  si  Bernard  et 
Gnillaunie  se  cherissaient.  n-  n'etait  pas  pare-  qiiils  sc  ressemblaieut,  mais  parce  qu'ils  se  eom- 
pletaieiit.  Qiiaml  rauiitic  I'lait  eu  eux  deux  ils  n'l-taicnt  qu'un;  niais  lorsque  la  peusee  repre- 
nait  le  premier  rang,  d'uu  ils  redevenaieut  deux.  "     (p.  4G3.) 
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His  death-bed  points  to  that  love  and  adoration,  and  reverence, 
and  purity  of  heart,  of  which  his  theology  is  full. 

But  I  must  touch  upon  S.  Anselm,  and  S.  Bernard,  in  their 
relations  to  monasticism,  before  I  enter  into  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  Hugli  and  his  followers  at  S.  Victors. 

S.  Anselm,  from  his  tender  childhood,  manifested  a  taste  for 
monastic  life.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  monastic  was  the  most  perfect  state.  He  prayed  that 
sickness  might  come  upon  him,  thinking  that  thus  an  obstacle 
would  be  removed  to  his  joining  a  religious  order.*  When  quite 
a  child,  he  had  a  dream,  which  points  in  the  same  direction.  His 
home  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
scenery,  and  "  Anselm,  while  yet  a  child,  dreamed  that  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  those  mountains,  which  taught  the  youthful 
dreamer  to  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  he  saw  enthroned 
the  King  of- Kings.  It  was  the  time  of  harvest,  and  he  saw  the 
reapers  in  the  valley  neglecting  their  work.  He  determined  to 
complain  of  them  to  his  Lord  and  their  Lord.  Ashe  approached 
the  throne  of  glory,  lie  heard  a  still,  small  voice  asking  in  sweet 
accents  the  you  iig  child's  name.  Unintimidated,  Anselm  approach- 
ed his  Heavenly  Father,  and  narrated  every  remembered  incident 
of  his  short  life.  He  received  a  piece  of  pure  white  bread,  and 
departed,  strengthened  and  refreshed."! 

His  mind  was  essentially  synthetical.  His  talents  were  of  the 
rarest  class.  Being  pnpil  of  the  clear,  logical  Lanfranc,  he  learnt 
how  to  join  to  the  reverential  and  unctuous  temper  of  the  monas- 
tic school,  the  keen,  penetrating  activity  of  the  genuine  scholastic. 
He  coml)ined,  in  their  highest  forms,  the  analytical  power  of  Aris- 
totle, with  the  synthetical  ability  of  Plato.  The  noblest  gifts  of 
contemplation,  and  the  most  accurate  mental  action,  directed 
reverently  on  truth,  are  seldom  found  so  happily  combined  in  one 
intelligence. 

Though  the  writings  of  S.  Anselm  are  severely  logical,  and 
speak  of  the  special  training  he  must  have  received  under  his 
master,  still  there  is  that  about  his  style  which  speaks  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clQister.J  The  intense  veneration  Avhich  he  mani- 
fests for  revelation  does  not  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  reason 
so  much  as  from  the  influences  of  monastic  life.  A  merely 
logical  mind  would  have  made  the  common  and  rational  distinc- 
tion between  faith  and  reason,  and  there  have  left  the  matter. 

*  His  beautiful  nature  is  sliown  in  tills  prayer: —  » 

"  Take  from  me,  O  Lord,"  lie  cries,  "if  it  be  Thy  will,  my  substance;  take  from  me  the 
members  of  iiiy  body,  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  eyes,  only  leave  me  a  heart,  with  which  I  may  be 
able  to  love  Thee  !"  " 

t  Hook.  Vol.  TL.  rap.  HI.,  p.  171. 

i  Dc  Fid.     Trinit. ,  cap.  II. ,  p. 'l6'i-5,. 
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But  S.  Anselni  speaks  of  the  "  presumption "  of  pretending  to 
reason,  before  faith  has  fully  mastered,  and  held  the  object-matter 
of  discussion.*  lie  does  not  reason,  that  he  may  believe;  but 
lie  believes,  and  then  begins  to  reason.  His  grasp,  and  conviction 
of  truth,  is  one  thing;  his  analyzing,  and  bringing  reason  to  estab- 
lish it,  is  quite  another.  His  conviction  rests  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  tlie  light  of  faith.  Reason,  cannot  be  true  reason,  which  con- 
tradicts Scripture  and  revelation.f  He  maintains,  moreover,  that 
to  acquire  knowledge,  a  man  must  gain  purity  of  heart,  by  virtue 
and  self-restraint.J  To  fix  the  eye  on  God,  and  to  look  upon  Him, 
the  eye  must  be  clean  and  bright. 

The  great  theological  master-piece  of  the  Saint  was  his  Trac- 
rate  on  the  Trinity.  Here,  following  S.  Augustine,  and  holding 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  he  safely  scales  those  dizzy  heights 
which  lead  up  to  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  Triune  God.  The 
marvellous  synthetical  power  which  he  shows  here,  is  o-nly  equalled 
by  the  clear  analysis  by  which  he  detects  and  draws  out  the 
various  relations  of  God  to  the  creature,  and  the  various  relations 
in  the  Blessed  Trinity.§  His  Mo)ioIogue  treats  this  matter  specu- 
latively. In  his  answer  to  Roscelin,  and  in  his  argument  with  the 
Greeks,  he  deals  with  it  on  its  positive  side.||  He  was  the  first,  in 
the  middle  ages,  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  with 
scientific  precision,  and  his  labours  on  this  subject  have  served  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  every  treatise  on  the  question  written 
since  his  time.^ 

*  Rectus  ordo  exigit,  ut  piofunda  Cliristianjc  firlei  eredamus,  piiusquam  ea. prcfsumamiis ra,- 
tioiie  disciitere.  {Cur  Deiis  homo.  L.  I.,  cap.  II.,  p  3'j1.|  Xeqiie  tuim  qiubio  iiitelliyfre,  ut  cre- 
daui.  »i-d  credo,  ut  intclliKaui.  Nam  et  hoc  credo,  (|uia  nisi  ciedidem,  uou  iutelligaui.  (Prosl,, 
cap.  I.,  p.  227.  See  also  De  Fide  Ti-iniUUis,  h.  I.,  cap.  H,  p.  26:i,  cap.  IV.,  p.  272.  Monol.  prcef.  Cur. 
Deus  Homo,  L.  I.,  cap.  II..  p.  :i(j2.     See  also.  Medlt.  I,,  J  2,  p.  711.) 

(/liristianus  per  tideiii  deljet  ad  iutellectuin  profieere,  uou  periutellectum  ad  Kdem  accedere 
aut.  si  iutelligere  noii  valet,  a  tide  reeedere  :  sed  cum  ad  iutellectuui  valet  pertiiiiiere,  delecta- 
tur.  cum  vero  nequit  quod  capere  uou  potest,  veueratur.  Epis.  XLI.  ( Opp.  pars  III.  Lib.  11.  p. 
1193.) 

He  seut  liis  Monologue  all  the  wav  to  Eugland,  to  Lanfranc,  to  criticise  and  amend  it.  (Epist. 
XLIII.   Opp.pars.  III.  Lib.  \.,p.  1134.)" 

t '■  Sic  itatiue  Sacra  Scriptura  omnis  veritatis,  quam  ratio  colligit,  auctoritatem  continet. 
cum  illam  aut  aperte  aflSruiat,  aut  uuUatenus  uegat."  (De  Concord.  Prcesc.  Dei  cum  Lib.  Arb., 
cap.  VT.,p.  52H.)  "Certus  euim  sum.  si  quid  dico,  quod  sacra;  Scriiitina)  absque  dubio  coutradi- 
cat,  quia  falsum  est,  uec  illud  teuere  volo,  si  coguovero."  (Car  Deus  Homo,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  XVIIL, 
p.  338.) 

t  De  Fid  Trinit.,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  II..  p.  26.3.  "  For  to  the  humble,"  sava  John  of  Salisbury,  "  God 
gives  illuuiiuatiuj;  grace,  enabliiijj  tliem  to  Jiuderstauil  truth,  aud  tiie.v  despise  not  the  person 
of  tlie  teacher,  nor  tbe  doctrine,  unless  opposed  to  religion;  and  without  this,  all  iapa(  ity  of 
geuins,  tena<'ity  of  memory,  and  diligcm-e  of  study,  will  only  serve  to  lead  iniii  into  greater 
error,  as  the  swift  horse  sooner  carries  bis  rider  from  the  way.  (De  Nugis  <'uri<iliuni.  Lib.  J'll,, 
ai]).  XJ II.. p.  titiii.)  •■  .\  good  reader,  or  student,  ought  to  be  humble."  (Vinient  of  IJeauvais, 
Speculum  Voctrinale.  Lib. I.,  cap.  28.)  "Learn  as  if  .you  were  to  live  for  ever:  live  as  if  you  were  to 
die  to-morrow." — .\lan  de  Insulis.  "Muudus  Deus.  muudo  corde  couspii'itur." — S.  Jerome. 
"  The  sixth  operation  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  intelligence,  relates  to  tbe  clean  of  heart, 
who.  with  a  puriKed  eye.  can  behold  what  tbe  eye  bath  not  seeu." — S.  Augustine.  (See  Mores 
Catholici,  which  has  nnich  on  the  same  point — fol.  II.,  cap.  /r'..  p.  5,53.) 

§  Monolog.,  cap.  I.,  p.  144;  cap.  II.,  p.  146:  cap.  III.,  p.  147;  cap.  IV.,  p.  148.  Cotap.  De  Fid. 
Trinit . .  cap.  I V. .  p.  272-276. 

II  De  Fidf  Trinit..  p.  259;  De  Process.  Spirit.  Sand.,  p.  286-326. 

Ty  Abbot  William  of  Hirschau.  wlio  drew,  it  seems,  greatlv  from  the  experiences  of  Constan- 
tine  the  ("arthauinian  (horn  ln26,  ilied  in  1001).  was  the  tirst  to  formularize  a  syllogistic  proof  of 
tbe  existence  of  (iod.  Tboii^r],  j,,  i(i7(j  1,^.  „,,«  in  (•orrespdiideiice  with  S.  Anselm.  be  does  not 
appear  to  luive  been  ai'(|uainted  with  bis  philosophic;il  bibours  while  engaged  in  his  own.  He 
throws  bis  ])roof  into  tbe  form  ot  a  dilemma.  '  Per  ([uotidianam  vero  dispositionem  idem  [cpiod 
Deua  existitj  sic  probatur:  ea  qiue  dispouuntur,  sapieuter  dispouuutur,  ergo  aliqua  sapieulia 
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But  the  fame  of  S.  Anselm  principally  attaches  itself  to  the  at- 
tempt he  made — the  boldest  periiaps  ever  made  by  Christian  theo- 
logian or  philosopher — to  discover  a  new  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God. 

He  had  penned  the  Monologue  at  the  request  of  some  of  his 
brethren.  As  he  pondered  over  what  he  had  written  in  that  ad- 
mirable treatise,  the  thought  came  across  his  mind,  that  it  would 
be  a  useful  thing,  if  he  could  construct  a  proof  of  God's  existence, 
which  should  simplify  the  methods  then  generally  in  use.  After 
he  had  meditated  on  this  point  for  some  time,  he  seemed  to  have 
discovered  what  he  was  looking  for.  He  declared  that  he  had  hit 
upon  an  argument  to  prove  God's  existence — an  argument  which 
was  so  strong,  he  said,  as  to  render  all  other  proofs  superfluous.* 
He  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  yawning  chasm 
between  the  fact  of  thought,  and  the  fact  of  being.f 

This  proof,  whatever  its  logical  merits,  is  essentially  Platonic, 
synthetical,  monastic.  The  intensity  of  contemplation,  the  filing 
of  the  gaze  of  the  intellectual  eye  on  the  one  great  Object  of 
human  thought,  seems  to  have  brought  that  presence  so  near 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  but  imagine  it  to  be,  when  he  had  the 
faculty  to  tJtink  it,  Avith  such  vividness.  An  obscure  man,  Gaunilo, 
whose  name  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  immortality  of  the  Saint,  assailed  the  newly-discovered  proof 
of  Anselm.J  Wlietiier  or  no  the  Saint's  reply  would  satisfy  the 
cautions  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  who  verify  proof  more 
carefully  than  did  the  ancients,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.§ 
Even  if  his  proof  be  not  strictly  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  age,  none  will  deny  him  his  due  place  as  a  great 
metaphysician,  a  bold,  ingenious  thinker,  who  possessed  a  grasp, 


.  .  .  .  sed  sapieutia  ilia  vel  divina  vel  angelica  vel  Imniana  :  liumana  ....  niotum 
et  vitain  coiifene  uoii  potest :  an;;elica  veio  sapieutia  qiioniodd  ijisos  aiigelos  disponeret !  Di- 
vina ergo  sapieutia  est.  qua;  lioc  agit.  sed  oinuis  sapieutia  alieiyns  est  sapieutia:  est  igitur, 
cujus  est  ilia  sapientia,  sed  uec  est  liomo  nee  angelus,  Deus  ergo  est."  (See  Prantl,  Geschichte 
der  Loglk,  Zwdter  Band,  XIII.,  p.  84.) 

*  The  most  euligliteued  of  the  early  scliolastics  saw  the  call,  clearly  to  establish  faith  on 
BCieutitic  grounds  ;  for  example  : — '•  Ratiouabili  neoessit:ite  iutclligaiu.  esse  <i])ortere  omnia," 
says  S.  .\nselm  in  another  place,  "qute  nobis  fides  Callioliea  dc  Christo  endeve  jiraciiiit." 
(Cur  Deus  homo.  L.  I.,  cap.  XXV-.p.  4(10.)  Hugli  of  S.  Vietiir's  .>>ay.H  :  "  Quod  tem-uius  ex  tide  ra- 
tione  apprebeudere  et  demouslrativie  certitudinis  attestatione  lirniare."  (See  Liebner,  i/iiijro 
von  S.  Victor  wnd  die  tlwologi^chen  Richtungen  seiner  Zeit,  18li2,  i  64,  p.  173.)  He  says  elsewhere  that 
there  are  "  tres  gradus  promotiouis  tidei,  quib\i8  fides  crescens  ad  perfectum  coiitendit  :  pri- 
mus per  iiietiitiiu  cligi  re,  secuudus  per  ratioueiu  approbare.  tertius  per  veritateni  apprelp-n- 
dere."  lleuii-,  tlinc  classes — viz.,  "  in  primis  sola  pietas  tacit  electiouem,  in  secundis  ratio  ad- 
juugit  approliiitidiii  III,  iu  tertiis  puritas  iutelligeutiie  apprelieudit  certitudiuem."  (De  Sacra- 
meiUis  L.  I.  Fars  A'.,  cap.  I  J''.,  p.  332,  333.) 

t  "  Postquam  opusonlum  quoddam  (Monologium),  veluti  exenipluni  meditandi  de  ratione 
fidei,  iu  persona  alicii.jus  tacite  .secum  ratioeinando  quse  nesciat  investigautis  edidi ;  consider- 
ans  illud  esse  ninlti)riini  conenteuatinue  ciiiitextum  argimieutoniui,  eapi  nieciiiii  qua-rerc,  si 
forte  posset  iiiviinii  uiiuiii  iirgiiiiieiitiiui,  iiiioil  iiulloalin  ad  sc  priibaiiiliiiii.  quaiii  sc  solo  iudige- 
ret;  et  solum  ad  astriH-iiduiii.  quia  Deus  Acre  est.  et  quia  est  siiiiiiiiuiii  limiuui  iiulld  alio  iiidi- 
gens.  etqiio  omnia  indigent  ut  siut  et  bene  iint,  et  qua;cuuque  credimus  de  diviuasubstautia, 
euflSceret.     (Prommium  ad  Proslog.  p.  223.) 

t  Lib.  pro  Insipiente. 

i  Lib.  ApoL  cont.  Gaunil. 
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an  elasticity,  and  a  dryness  of  intellectual  light  rare  amongst  the 
most  gifted  of  philosoi)hers.* 

The  nobility  of  his  mind  and  temper  is  evident  in  all  his  views: 
especially  when  he  writes  on  freedom,  on  purity,  on  truth  and 
goodness,  and  on  the  rectitude  of  the  human  will.  His  gift  of 
seeing  analogies  was  very  striking,  and  his  keenness  in  severing 
an  intellectual  knot  is  evident,  from  the  masterly  manner  in  wliich 
he  exposes  the  fallacies  of  Fredegisus  and  Erigena.  Though 
written  at  different  times,  and  in  answer  to  special  calls,  a  unity 
runs  through  all  his  works.  They  find  their  crown  in  his  splendid 
treatise  on  the  Incarnation.  Who  knows  that  it  was  not  the  glory 
of  Christ  that  he  was  aiming  at,  in  drawing  all  his  thoughts  on 
that  one  point,  in  Avhich  rests  the  mystery  of  man's  redemption  ? 
Though  he  was  emphatically  the  precursor  of  the  great  volumin- 
ous scholastics  of  the  thirteenth  century;  still  Christ,  and  purity, 
and  reverence,  and  love,  and  the  odour  of  monastic  life,  claim  him 
as  a  son  of  the  Benedictine  spirit.f 

*  S.  Thomas,  Contr.  Gent.  I.,  cap.  XI.,  Sum.  Pars  I.,  q.  2,  or.  1,  ad.  2. 

t  He  did  not  foi"si't  tliat,  witlinnt  rhrist,  all  kDowledge  of  Tice  and  virtue,  of  their  origin 
and  ;ulv;uii-e.  is  unavailiii;;.  "  Cluist,"  says  Kadnier,  "  was  never  absent  from  liis  lips."  (See 
Jliihlri's  life  of  S.  Aiisi'lni. /)-  VJ.)  I'rantl,  with  ijuite  auotlier  end  in  view,  sliows  how  the  mo- 
nastic spirit  .jars  witli  dialectical  con  tent  ions.  He  speaks  of  the  Lombard's  "iilterer  Zeitgenosae 
Bernhard  von  Clairvaux."  who  "  aich  oH'en  al8  Feind  dir  Dialektik  bekenut,"  of  Hugh  of  S.  Vic- 
tor's, who  "eiue  feiudselige  Ge.sinn\iug  gegeu  die  Diahktik  liesite,"  and  "  scheint  er  selbst  die 
allgemeiu  zugangliche  Litteratiir  der  Logik  verschniiilit  zu  haben."  {Logilc.  XIV.,  p.  110,  111.) 
PrantI  also  has  an  exceedingly  low  oiiiuioii  of  S.  Anselni  as  a  logician.  "  VVie  Weuig  durchge- 
bildet  aber  die  .Auffassung  dcr  I;Ogik  iibcrhaupt  bei  .\uselnius  gewesen  sei,  erhellt  am  deutlich- 
sti-nausder  Sehrift,  welchf  ilcn  Titcl  '  liialogus  de  granimatico'  fiihrt."  {fhid..  Xm..  p.  89.) 
Monasticisni  and  realism  has  ever,  natuiallv  shrunk  trom  logie-ohopping,  which  wears  out  the 
mind  without  putting  auythiug  into  it,  aud  throws  a  man  upou  himself,  the  must  miserable  of 
beings,  instead  of  carrjiug  him  out  of  self,  into  God. 


CHAPTER     XII. 

MONASTIC    THEOLOGY.       ST.    VICTORS. 


PAKT    II. 

If  S.  Anselm  was  essentially  the  forerunner  of  the  scholastic,  S. 
Bernard  was  the  great  founder  of  the  monastic  method.  Anselm 
was  a  conteni])lative,  but  he  was  pre-eminently  scholastic.  Bern- 
ard was  scholastic,  but  he  was  pre-eminently  contemplative.  An- 
se'lm  laid  the  great  lines  of  theological  science,  Bernard  drew  the 
first  great  sketches,  with  a  few  master  strokes,  of  the  monastic 
system  of  theology.*  Anselm  actively  employs  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  his  keen  powers  of  discrimination  and  of  analysis ;  S. 
Bernard  comparatively  lets  these  rest,  and  occupies  himself  with 
the  thought  of  the  Supreme  Good,  and  only  makes  distinctions 
when  he  is  obliged.  Anselm  rejoices,  and  freely  flies  with  swift 
wing,  in  the  high  region  of  pnre  metaphysics ;  Bernard  dwells 
with  weak,  struggling  humanity,  and  is  only  in  his  element  Avhen 
he  is  treating  on  the  love  of  God  to  man.  the  methods  of  man's 
salvation,  and  the  scheme  for  obtaining  bliss.  Anselm  oversha- 
dows the  Benedictine  element  by  the  rationalistic;  Bernard,  the 
rationalistic  b}^  the  Benedictine.  The  method  of  the  former 
would  make  theologians,  the  method  of  the  latter  would  make 
men. 

The  tendency  of  S.  Bernard's  mind  is  evident  from  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  most  important  works.  His  treatise  on  grace,  and 
freewill;  his  book  on  contem})lation,  "  Be  Consideratione;"  his 
writings  on  the  love  of  God :  and,  then,  his  tract  on  the  degrees 
of  humility,  all  point  to  the  one  object  Avhich  possessed  his  mind. 
Love  and  faith,  purity  and  humility,  these  make  np  all  the  striv- 
ings and  aspirations  of  S.  Bernard's  life.f     His  profound  remarks 


*  "  Der  erste  Vertreter  der  ni.vstisclien  Richtuns  ist  Bernanl  von  Clairvaux.  Er  ist  der 
pigeiitliche  SchiiplVr  der  niittelalteiliclicn  Mvstik.  Wahr  ist  es.  dass  der  Rnliiii  dieses  grossen 
JIaiines  Torzujjsweise  aiif  deni  Gebiete  des  Lebeiis  erwacliseii  ist.  Al)er  i>l)';leiili  ci-  auf  diesera 
Gebiete  nach  alien  Seiteii  liiii  tliiitifr  war.  uiid  in  alle  kirelilielien  und  ixililisclieii  Krei;.'nisRe  der 
danialifien  Zeit  eiii^ii  itf:  t'and  ei' do<-li  imcli  .Musse  Renug.  wissenseliat'tliclie  und  nivsti.soli-i'on- 
teniplative  UntersucliunRiii  in  Rede  luid  Scbiil't  ausziifiiluen.  I'nd  mi  li-yle  ei  denCinuid  znm 
Eniporbliilun  der  niittelalterlielieii  Mvstik.  indeni  er  die  Grund/iifie  derselden  eiitwarf  und 
dereji  F.k  inente  darleste."     («t(>ckl,  Kister  Band,  VI.,  §  8G,  p.  29:i-2iM.) 

t  When  a  youth,  one  Christmas  Kve,  after  l\e  had  been  long  nieditatin.s  on  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  he  l>e1ield  our  Saviour  in  a  dream,  as  if  still  in  his  human  infancy,  and  the 
eisht  so  charmed  him  that  he  thenceforth  could  think  of  notliin;;  lint  how  to  .serve  God  iu  the 
best  way  he  ini^bt. 

He  wrote  eightv-six  sermons  on  tile  Canticles  of  Canticles,  and  then  the  work  was  uuliui'sb* 
Cd.     (See  Opp.  voi.  II.,  p.  78U-1 198. ) 

(128) 
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upon  sin,  and  its  relations  to  human  freedom  ;  his  views  of  human 
freedom  itself — though  taken  from  Saint  Augustine — are  tokens 
of  the  bent  of  his  mystic  mind.* 

His  views  on  the  working,  and  the  place  of  grace  in  the  human 
soul,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  human  destiny  in  another  world — 
of  which  the  soul  seems  to  get  momentary  glimpses  when  raised 
in  ecstacy  in  this — all  point  to  the  ceaseless  eye  he  keeps  upon 
building  up,  not  so  much  a  theory,  as  man,  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  in  humility  of  heart.  In  fact,  his  treatise  on  grace,. and  the 
human  will,  is  simply  a  preparation  for  his  treatise  upon  the  love 
of  God.  Here  Bernard  is  evidently  in  his  element.  The  cause 
of  our  loving  God,  is  God  himself;  the  measure  of  love,  to  love 
without  measure.f  The  very  voice  of  nature  within  man,  loudly 
calls  upon  him  to  love  God.|  Love  is  not  mercenary.  Love  is 
the  reward  of  love.§  Love  is  not  attained  at  once.  There  are 
four  steps  to  perfect  love.  It  begins  with  self;  next,  man  loves 
God  selfishly  ;  then  he  loves  Him  unselfishly — for  His  own  sake  ; 
and  lastly,  he  loves — not  God  alone,  for  His  own  sake ;  but  he 
loves  himself,  and  all  other  things  for  the  love  of  God.  That  is 
the  highest  perfection  of  Divine  love.  But  the  fullest  perfection 
of  this  form  is  only  then  experienced,  when  the  soul,  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  carried  by  mystical  rapture  as  it  were,  beyond  itself.|| 

But  love  cannot  be  treated  witlumt  touching  on  its  counterpart 
— humility.  What  purity  of  heart  was  to  S.  Anselni,  that  humility 
was  to  S.  Bernard.  These  great  pure-minded  thinkers  laid  the 
principal  stress  on  that  which  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded at  this  day.  It  was  as  evident  to  them  that  the  soul 
could  not  contemplate  truth  if  its  eye — the  heart — were  not  clean, 
as  it  is  to  us  that  we  cannot  see  when  our  eyes  are  shut.  They 
saw  distinctly  what  we  forget,  or  ignore,  viz. :  the  intimate  con- 
nection, more  intimate  than  that  of  body  and  soul,  between  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties — between  the  intelligence  and  will. 

Humility  is  the  virtue,  says  the  Saint,  by  which  a  man  looks 
meanly  upon  himself,  through  a  perfectly  accurate  appreciation 
of  himself.^     This  is  the  way  to  knowledge.**     There  are  twelve 

*  De  Gratia  et  libpro  arbitrio,  cap.  VTI.,  n.  21.  22.,  p.  1013,  '4.  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  24.  p.  1014.  Also, 
Sermo  LXXXI.  in  Cantica — De  cvmvnirntui  et  nimilitudine  animce  cum  Verba  secundum  identilat em 
essentia:,  et  vitce  immortalitatem,  et  arbitrii  libcrtatem,  n.  7,  p.  1174. 

t '  •  Vultis  ergo  a  me  audire,  quare  et  qiioniodo  diliseiidus  sit  Deiisl  Et  ego  :  Causa  diligeudi 
Deuin,  Deus  est ;  modus,  siue  modo  diligeic."     (De  diliijendo  Deo,  cap.  I.,  p.  974.) 

t  Ibid.,  cap.  ij.,  6,  p.  976. 

i  Ibid.,  cap.  VII.,  17,  p.  984. 

II  Ibid.,  cap.  VIII..  23,  p.  977;  cap.  X.,  21. p.  990;  cap.  XV.,  39,  p.  998. 

^  Humilitatis  vero  talis  potest  esse  dcfinitio  :  Hnmilitas  est  virtus,  qua  homo  verisslma  sui 
agnitione  sibi  ipsi  vilescit.     (De  Qradibus  Humititatis,  cap.  I.,  2,  p.  942.) 

**  "  Claniat  igiturerraiif  ibus.et  viam  ignorant ibiis,  Eyo  sujn  via  :  dubitantibusetnon  creden- 
tih\is.  Ego  sum  reritaa:  ,]sin\  a.scendeutibus.  sed  lassesceutibus.  Ego  sum  vita.  Satis,  ut  reor,  os- 
ten.siini  est  e.\  jiroposito  capitiilo  Kvaiifi'-lii.  eo^jnitioneni  veritatis  frurtum  esse  hurailitatis." 
{Ibi^i.,  cap.  I..  1.  p.  942.)  See  also  that  beautiful  eliapter  (VI.)  beaded  "  Tertius  gradus  verita'is 
muudare  oculum  cordis  ad  coutemplauda  coeleatia  et  diviua."    It  ends  thus.  "  ab  omni  ergo 
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degrees,*  before  man  arrives  at  the  full  blaze  of  enlightening 
truth.  But  he  declares  that  humility  is  not  enough.  In  order  to 
possess  the  highest  form  of  knowlege,  love  must  be  added  to  hu- 
mility.f  When  man  has  arrived  at  the  higher  form  of  life, 
through  love  and  humility,  then  he  begins  to  enter  into  the  mystic 
region.  The  first  step  here,  is  consideration,  which  is  an  intense 
application  of  the  mind,  acting  discursively  upon  some  given 
truth.  The  next  is  contemplation,  which,  passing  beyond  the 
discursive  action  of  the  reason.rests  fixed  intently  on  the  object. 
The  effect  of  contemplation  is  to  produce  admiration  and  wonder  ; 
so  much  so,  that,  being  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  majesty  before 
it,  the  spirit  is  lifted,  as  it  were,  out  of  itself,  and  for  the  time  is 
plunged  in  the  ocean  of  illimitable  truth.  J  As  a  drop  of  water  falling 
into  wine  seems  to  become  wine,  taking  its  taste  and  colour ;  as  the 
red-hot  iron  takes  the  properties  of,  and  becomes  fire ;  as  the  air 
penetrated  with  light  seems  to  become  an  "  illumination,  and  no 
longer  air;  so,  in  the  other  world,  will  the  soul  be  carried  away  in 
God.§  For  the  creature  thus  possessed  of  God,  marvellously 
forgets  itself,  and,  altogether  leaving  self,  wholly  goes  to  God,  and, 
from  henceforth  adhering  to  Him,  becomes  one  spirit  with  Him. 
The  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Erigena  and  S.  Bernard  is 
this — that  the  system  of  the  former  tends  to  annihilate  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  creature ;  whereas  the  system  of  the  latter,  though  he 
makes  this  union  as  intimate  as  is  possible,  asserts  tlie  individu- 
ality of  the  creature  in  its  most  perfect  unity  with  God. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  outline  drawn  by  S.  Bernard 
of  the  synthetical  school  of  theology;  of  which  he  may  be  said  to 
be  the  founder.  Love  of  God,  and  humility — treading  self  under 
foot  to  reach  up  to  Him,  this,  S.  Bernard  taught:  this,  S.  Bernard 
did.     The  golden  stream  of  the  monastic  theology  of  the  Church, 

labe  infirmitate,  ignorantia  studiove  coutracta,  flendo,  jiistitiara  esuriendo,  operibus  ruiseri- 
cordiiB  insistejido,  ramidatvir  oculus  cofdis,  cui  sc  in  sui  piiritate  Veritas  videiidani  proniittit: 
Beatimundo  cordf,  quoniam  ipsiDeum  vidfhv.nt.  (Matlli.,  )'.  8.)  Cum  sint  itu()iu' trca  Ki'adns  sen 
status  veritatis,  ad  priiuuni  asccndimns  pt'v  Inbiucni  buiiiilitiitis,  ad  sfi'uiidmii  per  attVctiim 
conipassioiiiH,  ad  tiTtinm  per  exccssuui  (•oiitcin]>lati(mis.  In  iiriiim  Veritas  repi-ritur  scvera  :  iu 
secundo,  pia  :  iu  tertio,  pura.  Ad  priuiuin  ratio  ducit,  qua  uos  discutimiis;  ad  seciinduui  aUec- 
tus  perduoit,  quo  aliis  miseremur;  ad  tertium  puritas,  rapit,  qua  ad  iuvisibilia  sublevamur." 
(19,  p.  952.) 

*  "  Hanc  itaque  lp<;pm.  qua  reditur  ad  reritatpni,  Beatua  Benodietus  per  duodfoim  gradna 
disponit.  .  .  llhul  qiioqup  quod  iu  scala  ilia,  qure  in  typo  humilitatis  Jacob  monstrata 
est,  Dominus  deauper  iuiiixiis  apiiaruit  (Gen.,  XXVIII..  12.  1^),  quid  nobis  aliud  iuuuit,  uisi  quod 
iu  culminc  humilitatis  constituitur  cognitio  veritatis?"     (Cap.  II.,  '^,  p.  943.) 

t  "  Bona  tameu  via  liumilitatis.  qua  Veritas  inquiritur,  cbaritas  ai"(iuiritnr,  generationes 
BapientisB  partieipantur.  Denique  sicut  litiis  legis  Christus,  sic  perfcctio  buuiilitati.s.  cognitio 
veritatis.  Cbristus  cum  veiiit  attulit  gratiaui:  Veritas  qui  bus  innotuerit,  dat  oliaritateni.  In- 
notescit  autem  liuiuilibua  ergo  dat  gratiam."     (Cap,  \\.,  5, p.  944.) 

t  (See  De  Consideratione,  cap.  XIIL,  27,  28,  29,  p.  »(I4 ;  alio,  cap,  XIV.,  p.  805-807.) 

§  "  O  amor  sanctus  et  castus !  O  diilcis  et  sua  vis  affectio  !  O  pura  defa>cata  iutentio  volun- 
tatis! eo  certe  defaicatior  et  purior,  quo  iu  ea  de  proprio  nil  jam  admistuiu  relinquitur :  eo  sua- 
vior  et  dulcior,  quo  totura  divinum  est  quod  scutitur.  >Sic  deific.ari  est.  Quoniodo  stilla aquas* 
modica,  multo  Infnsa  vino,  Stc."  (De  Diligendo  Deo.,  cap.  X.,2S,  p.  991;  see  also  cap.  XI.  30-32,  n. 
993,  994.) 

Tills  praver  was  tliat  of  S.  .Joseph  Cupertino  when  in  ecstasy: — 

"  Fiat  Uoniine  cor  meum  immaculatum,  ut  nou  coufuudar  !"  Gorres.,  Die  Chriatliche  Mystik, 
B.II.,p.  257.) 
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sprung  from  him,  as  from  a  fountain  whose  hidden  springs  lay 
deep  in  the  mystic  teaching  of  that  Holy  Rule  wliich  he  loved  and 
practised,  not  merely  in  the  mechanical  performance  of  certain 
duties,  but  in  the  full  scope,  a,nd  free  spirit  of  its  deepest  meaning.* 

Now  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  called  Didascalus,  during  the  quiet 
years  he  spent  in  his  convent,  summed  up,  and  advanced  the 
labours  of  Anselm  and  Bernard,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His 
powers  of  speculation,  though  less  strong  than  S.  Anselm's,  were 
greater  than  S.Bernard's;  and  his  contemplative  spirit,  though, 
perhaps,  less  soaring  than  S.  Bernard's  was  of  a  stronger  wing 
than  S.  Anselm's:  and  his  clearness,  method,  and  breadth,  took  in 
the  excellencies  of  both.  From  him,  built  upon  S.  Anselm,  we 
may  say,  the  scholastic  method  takes  its  spring:  from  him,  built 
upon  S.  Bernard,  the  monastic  method  of  theology  concen- 
trates into  a  systematic  form.  The  analytical  and  synthetical 
methods  here  manifest  themselves  in  larger,  more  extended,  and 
more  complete  results.  Hugh  was  the  first  theologian  of  the 
middle  ages  to  form  into  a  scientific  whole  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  What  S.  Anselm  did  for  the  Trinity,  he  extended  to  the 
revelation  of  religious  truth.  He  laid  the  foundation-stones  of 
speculative,  and  positive  theology,  and  carried  up  the  fabric  of 
mysticism  from  the  point  where  S.  Bernard  left  it,  to  that  stage 
on  which  Richard,  his  disciple,  raised  a  broad  and  lasting  plat- 
form for  all  future  speculations. 

His  work,  "  De  Sacrament  is, "\  alone,  would  have  rendered  him 
famous.  It  is  a  worthy  monument,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
originality,  as  on  account  of  its  completeness.  And  for  order, 
logic,  lucidity  of  expression, and  definition;  for  clear,  fluent,  easy, 
diction;  for  elevation  of  thought,  and  happy  facility  of  antithesis; 
for  honesty,  and  simplicity  of  purpose  :  it  surpasses  all  the  writers 
of  his  century.  His  grasp  of  abstract  truth,  and  his  power  of  ana- 
lyzing it  when  grasped,  give  his  writings  the  double  merit  of 
breadth  and  accuracy.  And  the- intense  purity  of  his  heart,  and 
the  monastic  temper  of  his  whole  intelligence,  throw  an  indescib- 
able  charm  over  everything  that  comes  from  his  pen,  lifting  up 
the  mind  by  a  species  of  illumination,  and  warming  the  heart,  as 
if  by  the  living  voice  of  a  sim})le,  loving,  man  of  God. 

Though  the  treatise  " De  Sacramentis"  has  to  do  with  the 
speculative  side  of  theology,  Hugh  never  seems  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  end  of  love,  and  of  religion,  is  the  posses- 

*  He  resembled  his  great  master  Stephen  Harding  in  his  intensely  monastic  spirit,  and  in 
his  power  over  men.     Stephen  was  brought  up  by  S.  Benedict's  rule  from  his  boyhood. 

t  Dr  Siirramentis  Christianrr:  Fi'lei.  (Miane,  voC.  I.,  p.  174-618.)  In  two  books ;  tlie  first  carries 
the  stuih'Ul  from  tlie  befiiniiinsr  of  the  world  to  the  Incarnation  ;  the  second,  from  the  Incarn.^- 
tion  to  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  things.  The  first  bookis  dividediuto  twelve  parts,  the 
second  into  eighteen. 
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sion  of  the  Supreme  Good  *  He  is  never  carried  away  by  a  passion 
for  mere  science,  because  his  heart  is  beforeha,nd  so  fully  possessed 
by  the  love  of  God.  His  treatment  of  the  relations  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  points  to  the  one  idea  of  contemplation.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  three  eyes;  that  of  the  flesh,  that  of  the  reason, 
and  that  of  contemplation,  he  is  but  preparing  the  way  to  de- 
monstrate the  necessity  of  grace  after  the  sin  of  Adam,  for 
repairing  the  blindess  of  man.f  Sin,  he  says,  utterly  blinded  the 
eye  of  contemplation,  damaged  the  eye  of  reason,  and  alone  leaves 
the  eye  of  the  flesh  with  its  original  powers.^  Faith  takes  the 
place  of  the  vision  which  belonged  to  sinless  men.  With  S.  Ber- 
nard he  makes  humility  the  foundation  of  knowledge.§  He  lays 
great  stress  upon  purity  of  heart.jl  "  Hcbc  sunt  sola"  he  says,  "  quce 
qumrere  dehent  homines,  Veritas  et  honitas."*^  Wisdom  he  says  "is 
life,  and  love  of  wisdom  is  the  happiness  of  life.**  Truth  does  not 
come,  willingly,  without  goodness.f  f  In  another  place,  he  says, 
of  necessity,  while  the  mind  is  corrupted  within,  the  intelligence 
is  deceived  in  the  judgment  of  things  without.JJ  Again,  reason, 
before  sin,  comprehended  more  easily,  and  perfectly,  what  now 
with  great  difficulty,  and  less  perfectly,  and  from  a  distance,  it  can 
see;  many  things,  also,  it  knew  then,  which  now  it  does  not  know. 
His  whole  feeling  is  summed  up  in  the  words  "  Ubi  caritas  est, 
ibi  daritas  est.%%  In  his  treatment  of  most  of  the  general  ques- 
tions of  theology,  such  as  the  Trinity,  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
Creation,  predestination,  evil,  and  the  rest,  Hugh  keeps  mostly  to 
the  beaten  track.  When  he  comes,  however,  to  speak  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  he  takes  a  decided,  and 
original  view.  He  compares  the  body  to  an  appendage,  rather  than 
to  something  which  goes  to  make  the  perfect  num.  The  soul  is 
the  man,  he  makes  out,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word.|ll 

*  His  mind  seems  filled  with  tliis  thought  of  his;  "  Idcirco  ascende  diim  potes  quantum  po- 
test, nuuquiun  uimis  potes  ubi  nuuquam  potes  totum  tuum  ex  toto  coide  tuo,  ex  tota  auima 
tua.  et  ex  tota  lueute  tua,  ut  ex  illo  totuin  tiuini  inipleatur,  etiamsi  a  tuo  totum  illius  nou  eapi- 
atur.  Totuin  rt-pli-t  te,  et  superabuudat  in  se.  iSi  vas  uou  deficit,  oleum  sulliril.  Cor  tuum  vas 
est,  amor  illius  (ilfuiii  est.  yuauidiu  vas  babes,  ille  oleum  lufuudere  nou  ecssat,  et  postea  eum 
tu  amplius  vas  uou  babes,  ille  adhuc  amplius  oleum  babet."  {De  Hucvamtiitis,  Lib.  II.,  para 
XIII.,  cap.  IX.,  p.  535.     See  also,  cap.  VI.,  p.  528.      VII.,  p.  531-534.) 

t  De  Sacramentis,  Lib.  I.,  Pars  X.,  cap.,  II. ,  p.  329. 

t  "Postquam  tenebvss  peccati  in  auimara  iutraveruiit.  oculus  quidem  rontemplationis  ex- 
tinetus  est,  ut  nihil  videret,  oculus  autem  rationis  lippus  factus  est,  ut  dubie  videret.  Solus  ille 
ocuhis  (cariiis),  qui  extinctus  non  est  iu  sua  claiitate  peimausit.)  (/biU,  p.  329 ;  see  also  Pars 
VI.,  cap.  XIII.,  p.  271.) 

?  Dldasc..  Lib.  \.,  De  Studio  Legendi,  cap.  n.,p.  741.  '•  Anima  :  Oculus  cuucta  videt,  seipsura 
non  videt,  et  eo  lumiue,  quo  reliqua  cernimus,  ii).sam,  iu  qua  positum  est  lunieu.  faeiem  nos- 
tram  non  videnius."  "  Homo  :  Ouulus  tuus  nihil  bene  videt,  si  seipsum  uou  videat.  (Soliloq., 
De  Arrha  Animm.  p.  953,  954.) 

II  De  Area  Morali,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  VII.,  p.  654. 

il  De  Tribus  Dlebus.  cap.  XXI..  XXI r. 

**  De  Sacramentis,  Lib.  II.,  Pars  XIV.,  cap.  IX.,  p.  570. 

ft  Ibid.,  Lib.  IL,  Pars  XIV.,  cap.  IX.,  p.  574. 

it  "  Uude  necesse  est,  ut  dum  mens  interius  corrupta  pravp  afHcitur,  inte.llectus  quoque  in 
judicio  eonim  quai  foiis  sunt,  decipiatui."     {De  .Sap.  Aninue  Chrisi,  Prce/.,p.  847.) 

a  De  Sac,  L.  IL,  Pars  XIII..  cap.  XL,  p.  339-.345. 

nil  De  Sacranient.     Lib.  IL,  Pars.  L,  cap.  XL,  p.  406,  sqq.;  also  p.  407-910. 
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He  applies  the  same  theory  to  onr  Lord;  and  declares,  that  Christ, 
when  his  soul  was  separated  from  his  body,  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
true  and  real  man,  because  it  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  man  and 
not  the  body.*  The  reason  he  puts  forward  why  the  Almighty 
has  unifi'd  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
ingenious.  Because,  seeing  that  God  could  unite  in  harmony 
such  very  different  elements,  man  would  not  think  it  impossible 
for  Him  to  exalt  so  humble  a  creature  to  His  glory;  and,  seeing 
the  pleasure  men  enjoy,  from  the  fact  of  the  spirit  dwelling  in  a 
corruptible  body,  he  could  imagine  what  an  intense  joy  would 
result,  from  the  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  soul  in  life  ever- 
lasting.f  Of  Hugh's  treatise  on  meditation,  I  need  not  here 
dwell ;  he  developed,  and  more  fully  analyzed  the  work  of  S. 
Bernard;  and  what  has  to  be  said  upon  contemplation  Avill  come 
.  better  when  touching  on  Eichard,  his  disciple. 

The  great  treatise  on  positive  theology,  which  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  learned  Hildebert  of  Lavardin,  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  modern  criticism  has  shown  to  be  manifestly  the  work 
of  Hugh. J  The  similarity  which  exists  between  the  De  Sacra- 
mentis,  and  the  Tractatus  Theologicns,  points  to  an  identity  of 
authorship ;  and  the  ftict  of  parts  of  it  being  absolutely,  word  for 
Avord,  the  same,  renders  the  consequence  conclusive.§  It  must  have 
been  written  not  much  later  than  1130.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
solidate the  entire  teaching  of  theology — somewhat  as  Hugh,  in 
his  "  Eruditio  Didascalica,"  endeavoured  to  form  an  encyclopaedia 
of  knowledge,  and  to  point  out  the  object  and  position  of  its 
various  branches.  His  smaller  writings,  such  ashis"/)e  A^'ca 
JVoe  Mi/sfica,"  "  De  Area  Noe  Moral i,"  "  De  Arrha  Animoe"  and 
his  "Z)e  Vanitate  Mundir  are  merely  developments  of  various 
points  in  his  larger  works,  and  refer  chiefly  to  the  practices  of 
contemplation.  Hugh  was  acquainted  with  Erigena's  writings, 
and  with  those  of  Denis  the  Areopagite,  but  he  was  too  deeply 
grounded  in  reverence,  and  positive  teaching — though  his  mind 
was  essentially  Platonic — to  be  led  into  the  pantheistical  tenden- 
cies of  the  one,  or  the  Neoplatonism  of  the  other.  Like  most  of 
tliose  wliose  minds  had  a  greater  bias  towards  the  monastic,  than 
towards  the  scholastic  system  of  theology,  he  was  excessively  keen 
in  perceiving  unsoundness,  and  he  had  an  instinct,  which  men 

*  Thvl.  /.,  299,  4in,  411.  But  S.  Tlionias  saw  the,  flaw.  (Hnm  Theolnfj.,  p.  HI.,  qu.  50,  art.  IX.) 
Ah(tlRri\.  Kxpoxit.  Synih.  AimstoL:  Kobcrt  Pulleyn,  Sent  IT.,  cap.  A"..-  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Sent.  IX., 
cap.  XXI.:  and  Robert  of  Muleii.  and  others,  seem  to  have  been  of  HiiRh's  opinion. 

The  latter  savs,  "  Compositio  ilia  (anlnue  cum  eorpore)  nou  fuit  partinin,  aed  \iuio  qniedam 
naturarnm  diversarum."  Hugh's  expression  is,  "  Est  namqiie  aninia  persona,  sicut  Augelus." 
Abelaril  says,  "  Pt!r.sona  quasi  per  se  una  dicitur."     (Compare  Werner,  voL  I.,  p.  355.) 

t  De  Sacranifnt.  TAb.  I.,  Pars.  VI.,  cap.  I.,  p.  263;  also  73c  Vanitate  Mundi,  Lib.  III., p.  721-740. 

t  Sec  Lieltner,  Theolog.  Studien  und  Kriliken:  Jarg.  IV..  B.  I.,  p.  254,  seq. 

}  Sec  Stockl,  Gesch.  der  Philon.  dcs  Mittektltcrs,  B.  l.,p.  391.     Also  Ritter,  vol  III.,  p.  476. 
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who  love  God  tenderly  often  possess,  of  scenting  errors,  and  detect- 
ing them  at  a  distance.  It  was  that  spirit  of  holy  fear,  and 
Divine  love,  running  through  the  hearts  and  intelligences  of  these 
men,  which  kept  them  within  the  true  revelation  of  God,  and  that 
gave  them  clear  eyes  to  see  where  danger,  through  the  rashness 
of  others,  was  being  threatened  to  the  Church.* 

But  not  only  did  Hugh  introduce  a  more  systematic  teaching 
of  truth ;  he  did  sometliing,  perhaps,  more  valuable  still.  He 
introduced  into  the  schools  the  principle  of  working  for  an  end, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  taught  that  the  perfection  of 
man,  and  his  faculties,  was  to  be  aimed  at,  so  that  he  might,  by 
seeing  and  embracing  truth,  and  exercising  himself  upon  it,  fit 
himself  all  the  more,  one  day,  to  possess  it  in  its  fulness. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  distinguished  men  were  educated 
by  Hugh,  one  cannot  but  rejoice  at  his  having  raised  the  tone  of 
studies,  and  havmg  spoken  against  the  suj)eriicial  arrogance  of 
professors,  who  pretended  to  be  strong  in  every  science,  when,  in 
reality,  they  had  not  taken  the  pains  thoroughly  to  be  masters  of 
one.  Stephen  of  Tournay,  the  celebrate  canonist,  was  his  dis- 
ciple; so  was  Obizon,  the  physician;  and  Achard,  the  English- 
man, a  theologian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  literary  man ;  Adam,  also 
an  Englishman,  celebrated  most  as  a  grammarian,  but  also  dis- 
tinguished as  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  an  able  rhetorician ;  then 
Arnulf,  the  poet;  Walter,  the  vehement  enemy  of  everything  in 
the  shape  of  heresy ;  and  Richard,  the  most  able  and  brilliant  of  all 
the  children  of  S.  Victor's;  and,  finally,  the  celebrated  Peter  Lom- 
bard, Master  of  the  Sentences.  I  could  not  finish  better  than  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Hugh  to  a  friend,  which  manifests 
the  whole  bent  of  his  mind:  "I  love,  indeed,  your  condition,  but 
I  love  still  more  to  contemplate  Him :  because  what  I  love  in 
youi* condition,  is  only  lovely  to  me  from  its  leading  me  to  con- 
template Him. "  Such  was  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's :  "  a  man  of  vast 
capacity,  quick  intelligence,  tenacious  memory,  eloquent  tongue, 
graceful  speech,  and  persuasive  manner ;  effective  in  work,  gra- 
cious in  conversation,  the  most  gentle  and  humane  of  mfen." 

Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  a  Scotchman,  like  many  other  students 
of  this  epoch — for  instance:  Achard,  Adam,  John  of  Salisbury, 
and  Robert  of  Melun — came  to  Paris,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 

*  "  Duo  sunt  motus  cordis,  quibus  anima  rationalis  ad  oinne,  quod  fncit,  agendum  impellitur. 
Uniis  est  Timor,  alter  amor."     (De  Swramentis,  Lib.  IT.,  Pars  XIIT.  cap.  II.,  p.  527.) 

"  I  mistii'i  cinlinati  ucllo  studio  dclla  loro  scicir/a  fiivouo  si'Miiirc  ed  ;i  I>hi)U  diritto  stimati 
quasi  cen.sori  de^li  s(liol:>sti<'i  csaiifrati  e  (iisordin;iti.  Crrtii  il  leiiiiifvamiMilo  alia  rajjioue.  olie 
puf>  assai  di  Ic^fjii-ri  (conic  <■  intcrvcuuto)  .sl)rij;liarsi  cd  iinli:ild.iii/,irc  ucl  iiiiuistero  analitico 
della  tci)lii';ui  .sci<lastica,  vcrr^  sciujirc  dalla  p.nrte  mistica  dclla  .sciiMiza  tcolojjica 
es.sa  c  alticsi  sciciiza  covrcttricc  dclla  sc<ilastu-a  :  c  Sail  licnianlo  l>pu  cliiai'ainante  il  dette  a 
Tidcic,  allorclii-  con  Ic  ariiii  dclla  iiiiKtica  <'irc('i  ili  viiiccvc  Ic  cs:!i;crazioni  e  gli  errori  dell'  auda- 
Cissimo  Abelardo."     (Capccelatro,  Storia  di  S.  I'aterina  de  Siena,  p.  270.) 
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schools.  He  entered  at  S.  Victor's,  and  was  professed  under  the 
first  Abbot,  Gildnin.  After  Gilduin's  death  he  became  Sub- Prior; 
and  the  Abbot,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  most  dissipated  liver, 
almost  ruined  the  comnumity,  and  gave  Richard  considerable 
anxiety.  Richard  was  Hugh's  fiivourite  disciple.  He  succeeded 
his  master  as  Prior,  taught  in  the  monastery,  and  died  in  1173. 

Richard  was  to  Hugh,  what  the  flower  is  to  the  bud.  By  the 
force  of  his  genius,  combined  with  deep  humility  and  ardent  love, 
he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  fabric  of  the  monastic  system,  upon 
which  men,  every  bit  as  able,  had  worked  before  him.  It  would 
almost  seem  that,  as  far  as  the  mystic  spirit,  and  a  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  various  actions  of  the  supernatural  life  are  concerned, 
Richard  was  superior  to  his  predecessors.*  His  logical  readiness, 
and  resource,  if  not  his  philosophic  temper  were  quite  equal  to 
— nay,  may  I  not  even  say,  surpassed — S.  Anselm's?  His  keen 
intelligence,  which  saw  the  real  divisions  of  truth,  and  separated 
it  according  to  its  natural  grain,  squaring  it  out  into  great  blocks 
on  Avhich  to  rest  some  towering  superstructure,  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  dry,  and  unornamented  forms  of  abstract  reasoning, 
as  in  the  allegorical  and  mystic  methods  of  contemplative  life. 
His  treatise  on  the  Blessed  Trinity  surpasses,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  it,  that  of  the  great  S.  Anselm.f  There  is  a  certain  careful 
measuring  of  evidence;  a  series  of  distinctions  at  the  outset;  and 
a  weighing  of  the  different  elements  of  proof,  which  point  to  a 
man  of  strong  masculine  mind,  not  easily  carried  away  by  an 
over-wrought  fancy.  He  wishes  not  merely  to  give  probable,  but 
necessary  arguments,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us.J 
He  does  itot,  like  Hugh,  give  a  resume  of  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  but,  what  he  does  treat  of,  he  handles  like  a  master. 
Of  his  speculative  powers  regarding  the  Trinity,  of  his  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God,  of  His  eternity.  His  immensity,  His  beati- 
tude, His  personality.  His  glory,  the  reader  must  consult  the  book 
itself.  What  is  particularly  aimed  at  here,  is  to  give  an  outline 
of  his  mystic  teacliing  regarding  the  methods  of  contemplation, 
not  merely  because  he  brought  to  its  fulness  that,  which  S.  Ber- 

*  "  Seine  allcemeinen  Gruiidsiitze.  besoiiders  sn  weit  sie  ini  mystischen  Gebiete  sich  bewe- 
pon,  weichen  von  rtcneii  Hugo's  ini  Gauzeii  iiieht  ab.  Nur  hat  er  tins  nivstisch-conteniplative 
Slonient  auf  rtiT  f;rnncllai;e  der  vou  Hngo  liieriiber  aufKi-stellten  Griiiidsatze  weiter  mid  einge- 
Jiender  behandcit  und  aiisKefiibrt  ala  Hugo.  lu  ihni  be-jinnen  bereits  die  in  ffusjo's  Lebre  nie- 
diT-ieleftteii  Keinic  sich  niisznbreiten  und  7,u  entwiekelu.  Seine  Schrit'ten  liewejien  sicli  zum 
grilssten  Theile  nnf  ditn  (iehiete  dev  Mvstik,  und  es  ist  nicht  zu  lanjxnen.  dass  in  di-nselbeu  eino 
tiefc  Kenntniss  (h-.s  innern  niystiscliconteniphitiven  Leliens,  wie  solcbes  dnnli  das  chvistlielio 
Prinzip  bedin^t  \iiid  i;i-liildet  wird.  sieh  Icundsiht.  Die  Allof;orien.  wdi-hi-  fiir  Kichard  so  zu  sa- 
gen  den  Kahinen  bilden,  in  wel<'he  er  das  Hild  des  ehristHrli-iMysti.si'lun  I,elniis  einfiigt,  sind 
zwar  zum  grii--siMi  I'lu  il  bei  Hugo  scbon  angedeutet;  ahir  Itiehard  lint  sie  dennoeli  in  einer 
Weise  ausg<'t"iibil,  (lass  sie  l)ei  ilnn  nieder  als  in  eineni  gewissen  Grade  origiuell  ersclieiueu." 
(Stiickl.  GrarhirhU  der  Philos.  di-s  MilteliiU.,  Krster  Band,  III.,  i  1115,  ;).  Jf>fi.) 

t  Drsuprr  Difina  Trivitntf  Thenlnnicum  opus.  It  was  printed  iu  1510  by  H.  Estienne.  lu  Migne, 
It  is  ealled.  simply.  De  Trinitaie,  Libri  Sex. 

t  Lib.  I.,  cap.  lV.,p.  B92. 
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nard  and  Hugh  had  laboured  at  before  him,  but  because  tp  ap- 
preciate the  moral,  and  ecstatic  life  of  S,  Thomas  of  Aquin,  some 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  mind  with  contemplation,  and 
spiritual  intuition,  is  requisite. 

What  possibly  led  this  extraordinary  man  so  deeply  into  the 
mystic  life,  and  gave  him  so  great  a  power  in  analyzing  man's 
various  faculties,  Avas  his  overpoAvering  self-distrust,  his  supreme 
conviction  that  light  comes  from  God  alone,  and  that  science, 
and  all  its  pride,  is  odious,  in  comparison  with  seeking  purity, 
and  love.  His  first  principles  I'egarding  knowledge  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  holy  men  who  went  before  him.  Faith 
comes  first:  "If  we  do  not  believe,  we  cannot  understand  :  know- 
ledge must  enter  by  faith ;  it  must  not  indeed  rest  in  the  entrance, 
for  it  should  alioays  hasten  on  to  interior  and  profound  things, 
and,  by  earnest  study  and  diligence,  seek  to  advance  daily  in  the 
understanding  of  those  things  which  we  hold  by  faith :  these  are 
the  best  riches — these  are  the  eternal  delights."*  Again:  "The 
first  study  of  a  manly  mind  ought  to  be  how  to  govern  its  affec- 
tions, and  the  second,  how  to  command  its  thoughts."f  Then  he 
manifests  his  diffidence :  "  But  it  is  better,"  he  says,  "  to  leave  this 
point  to  be  explained  by  erudite  minds,  than  on  such  a  matter  to 
presume  anything  rashly  beyond  our  strength."^  He  felt  that  "  it 
was  a  great  height  of  science  perfectly  to  know  oneself."§ 

Such  was  the  temper  in  which  men  in  Catholic  ages  set  about 
the  work  of  developing  the  human  mind.  Such  Avas  their  holy 
awe,  their  fear  of  themselves,  their  trust  in  Him,  Who  alone  can 
send  doAvn  His  light.  "  Noli  putare,"  these  great  men  seem  to 
warn  us,  "  tevpsum  esse  LucemJ' 

Before  treating  of  Eichard's  theory  of  contemplation,  a  Avord 
must  be  said  of  his  vieAv  of  the  human  soul.  He  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  the  soul  is  a  simple  substance,  Avhich  gives  life 
and  sensibility  to  the  body.||  He  divides  the  spiritual  portion 
into  spirit  and  soul,  according  to  the  more  or  less  elevated  attri- 
butes belonging  to  each.  Every  reasonable  man  possesses  two 
gifts — one  of  reason,  by  which  he  knows;  another  of  aifection, 
Avith  Avhich  he  loves.  Reason  points  to  truth ;  aff'ection  to  virtue. 
The  affections  have  sensuality  as  their  help;  reason  possesses  the 
imagimition.^     Without   these   two   active   influences,    the  soul 

*  De  THnitate,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  HI.,  p.  892. 

t  Dc  Bruditione  Hominis  Interioris,  Lib.  I. ,  cap.  II.,  p.  1234. 

t  Benjamin  Major,  Lib.  IV.,  cap.  X.,  p.  146. 

§  "  Magua  altitudo  scienti^  seipsuin  perfecte  cognovisse.  Mons  masnus  et  altus.  plena  cos- 
nitio  ratioTialis  spiritus.  Omnium  mundananim  scieiitianiin  caPiimina  mons  istc  transcenrlit, 
omuem  philosopliiani,  omnem  nmndi  soientiam  abaltodi-spk'it.  Quid  tale  Aiistoteles.  quid  tale 
Plato  inveuit,  quid  tiuita  philnsoplioruin  tuiba.  talc  invenive  poTuit  /"  {De  Prtep.  .-inimi  ad  Con- 
temp.:  Benjamin  Minor,  eop.  LXXl\   De  Supcremine7itia  Spiritualium  Theoriarum,  p.  54.) 

11  De  Contemplatione,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  XX..  p.  124. 

'j^  DePrcEp.  ad  Conlemp.,  cap.  III.,  p.  3.   De  Exterminaiione  Mali,  Tract.  III.,  cap.  XVIII..  p.  1113. 
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would  be  powerless.  Considered  in  their  relation  to  the  object, 
our  faculties  are  threefold.  The  imaoiiuition,  the  reason,  and  the 
intelligence.  The  reason  stands  between  the  imagination  and 
the  intelligence.*  The  oflfice  of  the  imagination  is  to  seize,  and 
hold,  sensible  impressions;  the  reason  is  the  instrument  of  dis- 
cursive thought,  by  which  we  advance,  by  way  of  premises  and 
conclusion,  towards  the  truth. f  The  intelligence  is  a  still  higher 
power  which,  as  the  senses  seize,  by  immediate  apprehension,  their 
proper  objects,  grasps,  in  an  immediate  manner,  its  proper  object. 
The  intelligence  is  pure,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the  imagination  ; 
and  sim])le,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  processes  of  reasoning.^ 

Now,  to  these  three  poAvers  of  the  soul,  correspond  three  methods 
of  knowledge:  thought,  meditation,  and  contemplation — cogitatio 
meditatio,  and  contemplatio.  Thought,  comes  from  the  imagina- 
tion ;  meditation,  from  the  reason  ;  and  contemplation,  from  the 
intelligence.  Thought  wanders  about  here  and  there,  without 
direction,  slowly,  as  at  will ;  meditation,  with  great  labour  of  the 
soul,  strives,  by  hard  and  difficult  ways,  towards  the  given  end; 
contemplation  is  carried,  with  freedom  and  great  facility,  wherever 
the  power  bears  it,  to  its  proper  object.  Contemplation  is  seeing 
truth  pure  and  naked,  without  any  cloud  or  shade  standing  in  the 
way.§ 

Richard's  view  on  human  liberty,  as  it  is  ingenious  and  original, 
should  not  be  omitted.  We  do  not  say  that  the  choice  of  man  is 
free  because  he  can  do  good  or  evil,  but  because  he  is  at  liberty 
not  to  consent  to  good  or  to  evil.  A  man's  freedom  does  not  lie 
in  his  being  able  to  do  evil,  nor  does  it  lie  either  in  his  being  able  to 
do  good.  The  former  is  a  weakness  of  the  will ;  the  latter  is  the 
result  of  its  strength.  But  the  freedom  of  the  will  consists  in  this, 
that  its  consent  can  neither  be  forced  nor  impeded.  Nothing,  of 
all  the  gifts  of  God  is  more  noble,  or  more  sublime,  than  free-will. 
As  freedom  is  essential  to  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  or 
diminished.||     By  sin,  man  did  not  lose  his  freedom,  but  he  lost  the 

*  De  Contemp.,  Lib.  HI.,  cap.  VU.,  p.  U7. 

t  Ibid.,  Ub.  III.,  cap.  IX^,  p.  118. 

t  "  Siniplieeni  iiitelligeiitiam  dioo  quiB  est  sine  officio  rationis,  puram  vero  qiise  est  sine  oc- 
cursione  iinaj;in;itionis."     (Benjamin  Major,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  LX.,p.  74.) 

J  "  Cogitatio  per  ilevia  qnivque  l(Mito  |)(>de,  sine  respectu  perventionis,  passim  hue  illucqne 
Tagatur — nicditatio  per  ardiia  sMjie  et  aspcra  ad  directionis  finem  cum  niasna  animi  industria 
nititnr.  Conti-inpliitio  libcio  vnhitii  quoiiiiiqiie  earn  fert  impetus  niira  agilitate  circnmfertur. 
Coo^tatio  serpit,  incditatio  inccdit  ft  ut  nmltiim  curvit.  Contemplatio auteni  omnia  circunivo- 
lat,  et  eura  volueiit  se  ill  suiiiniis  lilnat.  ('(i>;it:itio  est  sine  lalxne  et  fniotu.  In  meditatione 
est  labor  cum  fructu.  Coiiti-niiilalid  piiimini't  sine  laborf  cmn  triictu  "  .  .  .  "  Speci- 
aliter  tamen  et  proprie  conttiiipl.itio  dirifm  ,  (|ii;i'  dc  siil)liiiiilmH  lialictur.  ut)i  animus  pura  intel- 
lisentia  iititur.  Semper  antc-m  t(iiitiiii|ilati()  ist  in  riOms,  vel  jut  sui  uatnram  manifestis,  vel 
per  stiidium  faniiliariter  uotis,  vel  ex  divina  revelatione  perspicnis."  (/bid.,  cap.  Ill,  jj.  60,  61 ; 
Cf.,  cap.  IX..  p.  74.     Lib.  V..  cap.  XIV.,  p.  IR4-187.) 

II  "  Totns  infernus,  totus  mnndiia.  totus  deniqtie  militiiie  crelestis  exercitus  in  unum  concur- 
Tat,  in  lioe  nnnm  eoii,inret.  iiiina  ex  libero  arbitrio  consensus  in  qnalicunque  re  invito  extorqneri 
lion  valet.'  De  fltatit  Interinris  Hominis  (cap.  HI..  ;>.  1119.)  "  Noii  autem  arbitrinm  lioniinia 
ideirpo  libernm  dieimns,  quia  promptum  liabeat  bonum  vel  malum  faeere.  aed  quia  liberuin 
liabet  bono  vel  nialo  iu>ii  eonsentire.  Posse  quidem  fiieere  malum,  est  intirmitatis ;  posse  faeere 
bonum,   est  potestatis,  neutruui  autem  libertatis.     Libertatis   vero  est  quod  consensus  ejus 
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power  of  his  free-will  towards  good.  The  slavery  the  Scripture 
talks  of,  is  the  weakness  of  the  will  towards  good,  and  its  inclina- 
tion to  evil.  Without  grace,  we  can  neither  know  truth,  nor  love 
virtue.*  This  is  the  general  psychological  basis  on  which  Eichard 
huilds  his  mystical  system. 

The  foundation  of  the  contemplative  life  consists  first,  in  the 
practice  of  virtue.  The  heart  must  be  pure,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
see  God.f  It  is  the  old  method  of  monasticism,  which  runs 
through  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  learned  saints  of  God. 
Richard  compares  the  reason  and  the  will  to  the  two  wives  of 
^Jacob — Rachel  and  Leah.  Jacob,  first,  had  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters  by  Leah;  and  then,  Rachel  had  a  son.  So,  it  is  only 
after  the  fructifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  acted  on  the 
Avill,  that  it  can  be  elevated  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge.  Now, 
virtue  consists  in  the  well-ordered  and  moderated  affection  of  the 
soul — well  ordered,  when  it  is  directed  to  its  proper  object;  mod- 
erated, when  it  is  just  as  much  as  it  should  be,  nor  more  nor  less. 
There  are  seven  sources  of  virtue,  as  Leah  had  seven  children, 
viz. :  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  hatred  and  love,  and  shame. J 

The  second  foundation-stone  of  the  mystic  life  is  self-knowledge. 
In  fact,  love  and  humility,  according  to  the  monastic  principles 
of  the  "  Holy  Rule,"  are  the  two  bases  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
spiritual  life.  The  soul  is  as  a  mirror,  in  which  the  picture  of 
God's  glory  and  beauty  loves  most  to  reflect  itself;  and  in  which, 
in  a  particular  Avay,  we  can  see  and  know  Him.  The  soul  was 
created  to  the  likeness  of  God;  and  if  His  mark  is  seen  in  nature, 
how  much  more  in  that  spirit,  which  was  created  after  the  image 
of  Himself  Hence,  if  man  would  wish  to  contemplate  God,  he 
must  purify  and  cleanse  this  mirror,  by  his  efforts  after  virtue,  and 
moral  perfection.  When  he  has  well  cleaned  and  brightened  it, 
if  lie  look  with  care  into  it,  by  degrees,  the  Divine  light  Avill  begin 
to  dawn  upon  him,  and  the  vast  ray  of  an  unaccustomed  vision 
will  appear  before  his  eyes.§     But,  it  is  only  through  self — through 

extorqueri  Tel  coliiberi  iion  potest."  (Ihid..  cap.  XUI..  p.  1126.)  "  Quoniorto  ergo  arhitiium  lio- 
miiiis  vere  (iiiio  aiiiume)  libenim  iiou  est,  (iiiod  sua  libertate  nnllii  vi,  iniUa  potcstate  privaii 
potest."     (Ibid.,  Tract.  I.,  cap.  XXIII.,  p.  1132  ;   C/.,  Tract.  I.,  cap.  XIII.  p.  1125,  1126.) 

*  "  Nam  sine  cooperante  siatia  oninino  uon  siiffloinms  vel  ad  cognitionem  veiitatis,  vel  ad 
araoreni  virtiitis."     (Ben.  Maj.  Lib.  III.,  cap.  XXIV.,p.  IS.T:  Of.,  Lih.  IV.,  cap.  VI.,  p.  133.) 

t  "  Scinnis  auti-m  quia  cordis  intiina  niliil  adco  i)ur^at,  !iii-iitis(|Uc  niuiiditiain  niliil  adeo 
reparat:  niliil  sic  aiiiliiijiiitatis  m-lpulns  dctcijiit.  oor(Iis(|ui-  MTiintatcm  nil  iiii-liiis,  nil  citins  nd- 
diieit,  qnam  vera  auiini  iinitiitio.  qnarn  in-olunda  et  intioia  aniiiKe  coniimiietio.  .Scd  (mid  ait 
Sciiptura?  Bcali.  inqiiit,  inuadn  corde,  qitoiiiam  ipsi  Deum  vidibunt  (Mitlth.  V.)  Srudeat  ergo  eor- 
dis  ninnditiic,  qni  cupit  Oeuni  videre,  qui  iu  divinorum  coutemplationem  festinat  assuigere." 
(Ben.  Maj..  Lib.  IV.,  p.  139.) 

t  "  Filli  .Jacob,  ex  Lia,  iit  dixiinus,  niliil  alind  sunt  qnam  ordinati  affectns.  Qui  quidem  si 
inoidinati  sunt,  ejus  utique  filii  diei  iion  )iossiint.  Scptc  naiia  itaqiie  Li.Ti  proles,  septeni  sunt 
virlntes."        ....  "  I'riMi'ipnlcs  ir^n  alVcctiis  scplrru  sunt  qui  ab  una  aninii  atl'ee- 

tione  alternatini  surguut.  Spes  videlicet  et  tinior,  <;audiuni  <a  dolor,  odium,  amor  et  pndor." 
(Ben.  Minor. .cap.  VII.,  p.  6.) 

§  How  splendid  are  not  these  words!— "  Tergat  ergo  speculum  suura,  niundet  spiritnm 
Buuni,  qnisqnis  sitit  videre  De\im  snum  !"  ...  "  Exterso  auteni  speeulo  et  iliu  dili- 
genter  inspecto,  iucipit  ei  qu;edam  di\  iui  luniinis  elaritas  interlucere.  et  immcusus  qnidam  iu- 
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a  knowledge  of  self,  that  niau  can  mount  up  to  God.  Without 
this  knowledge,  it  is  imi)ossil)le.  A  soul  which  is  not  well  exercised, 
and  fully  instructed,  in  a  knowledge  of  itself,  is  not  lifted  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  God.  The  eye  of  the  heart  in  vain  looks  up  to 
see  God,  when  it  is  not  even  fit  to  look  upon  itself.  Let  a  man  first 
learn  to  know  his  own  invisible  things,  before  he  presume  to  be 
al)le  to  apprehend  the  unseen  things  of  God.  "If  thou  art  not 
able  to  know  thyself,  with  what  face  dost  thou  presume  to  ap- 
prehend those  things  which  are  above  thee  ?"* 

God  is  the  proper  object  of  contemplation :  but  the  soul  can 
also  fix  itself  upon  other  objects.  According  to  the  subject-matter, 
there  are  six  steps  of  contemplation. f  The  first  is  in,  and  accord- 
ing to,  the  imagination  (m  imaginatione  et  secundum  imngina- 
tione).  Tliis  looks  upon  fhe  beauty  and  variety  of  creation,  and 
thus  is  drawn  to  wonder  at,  and  honour  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  The  second  is  in  the  imagination,  and  according  to 
reason  {in  imaginatione  et  secundum  ratiotiem).  This  marvels  at 
and  considers  the  causes  of  the  world  of  sense,  "according  to 
reason,"  because  the  conclusions  of  reason  are  necessary  for  pro- 
ceeding from  cause  to  effect.  The  third  is  in  reason,  and  accord- 
ing to  imagination  (in  ratione  et  secundum  imaginatio7iem).  Here 
we  conclude  from  the  facts  of  sensible  nature  to  the  world  of  ideas, 
which  are  brought  before  the  intelligence.  "In  reason,"  because 
the  reason  alone  can  move  from  sensation  to  the  world  of  ideas; 
"according  to  imagination,"  because  that  faculty  provides  matter 
for  the  operation  of  reason.  The  fourth  is  in  reason,  and  according 
to  reason  (m  ratione  et  secundum  rationem).  At  this  step,  the 
mind  is  fixed  on  the  uiiseen  world  of  spirits,  their  nature  and  at- 
tributes. It  is  done  "in  reason,  and  according  to  reason,"  because 
the  imagination  is  now  dropped,  and  the  spiritual  element,  alone, 
is  the  object  of  thought.  The  fifth  step  is  above  reason,  but  not 
beside  reason  [supra  rationem,  nan  propter  rationem).  It  i*ests 
immediately  in  God,  inasmuch  as  He  can  be  known  by  onr  reason. 
To  this  step  belong  those  truths  which  we  know  by  reason,  but 
cannot  comprehend.  They  are  supra,  because  we  cannot  grasp 
them;  they  are  not ^jrfp/er,  wiiilst  they  can  be  an  object  of  the 
reason.  The  sixth,  and  highest  step  of  contemplation  is  above 
reason,  and  beside  reason  [supra  rationem  et  prceter  rationem).    Its 

solitsp  visioiiis  radius,  ociilis  eius  apparerp.  Hoe  Innifn  oculos  pjiis  irradiaverat,  qui  dieebat : 
Sifjnatvm  est  nipprnog  Inmen  viiltii.t  hii  Dnmi-ne,  deilistila-titinm  in  rorde  men  (I'sal.  IV.).  Ex  liiijus 
ipitur  Inininis  visions  quam  adniiratiir  in  sp,  miinin  in  inodum  arcoiiditur  animus,  et  aniniatur 
ad  vidcndnni  lumen,  quod  est  supra  se."     {{Ben.  Minor,  cap.  LXXU.'  p.  ."il,  !>2.) 

'  "  Animus,  qui  in  sui  cogiiitione  diu  exereitatus  pleneque  erudihi-s  non  est,  ad  Dei  coRni- 
tioiiem  non  sustollifur.  Fruslra  eordis  ooilnni  erijtit  ad  videndum  Deuni,  qui  iiondnm  idnneus 
est  ad  videndnni  seipsnm.  Prius  discat  homo  cojrnoscere  invisibilia  sua,  quam  pra-sumat  posse 
appreliendere  invisihilia  di vina.  Si  non  potes  coffuoscere  te  qua  t'ronte  pra^suniis  appreliriidere 
ea  quie  sunt  supra  te  ?"  {De  Pra-.p.  ml  Cnntempl.  Or',  cap.  LXXV..  ;).  !i4;  see.  also,  cap.  LXXXV.,  p. 
60.  61.     Al.so.  De  Kxtrrminatione  Mali,  tract.  I.,  cap.  V..  p..  1076,  cap.  VI.  p.  1077.) 

t  See  De  Contempl.  Lih.  I.,  cap.  Ml.,  p.  60.     Also,  De  Prc&p.  ad  Contempl..  cap.  LXXX^•r..  p.  HI.  62. 
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object  is  the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  God,  Avhicb  transcend  all 
reason.  Its  object  is  both  supra  and  prmter  rationem,  because  tlie 
human  reason  of  itself  can  neither  comprehend  nor  arrive  at  it.* 

There  is  something  supernatural  in  all  these  steps  of  contempla- 
tion :  for  if  a  man  would  raise  himself  up  in  contemplation,  he 
must  do  so  through  the  illumination  of  grace.  No  mortal  can 
look  upon  the  mysteries  of  God,  unless  he  be  lifted  up  by  God  Him- 
self to  the  vision :  all  the  more,  since  sin  has  wrought  a  thick  veil 
over  the  eyes  of  men,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  action  of 
the  grace  of  God.f 

Contemplation  is  also  distinguished,  according  to  its  intensity, 
into  three  grades.  The  first  is  enlargement  [dilatatio),  when  the 
vision  of  the  soul  is  wider  and  stronger:  the  second  is  elevation 
{sublevatio),  when,  through  the  influence  of  Divine  light,  the  soul 
is  carried  beyond  its  natural  capability,  still  without  being  lifted 
out  of  the  general  conditions  of  its.  empirical  knowledge.  The 
third  is  alienation  {alienatio)  by  ecstasy,  in  whicli,  through  the 
action  of  Divine  grace,  the  soul  is  placed  in  such  a  position,  that 
all  thought  of  present  things,  all  consciousness  of  empirical  know- 
ledge, vanishes,  and  the  soul  is  wholly  absorbed  in  tlie  vision  of 
things  Divine.  The  first  grade  results  from  the  operation  of  the 
soul  itself;  the  second,  from  the  action  of  human  activity  and 
g]"ace,  combined;  the  third,  is  solely  dependent  on  Divine  grace.;]; 

Ecstasy  can  s])ring  from  three  causes:  from  the  influence  of 
great  devotion,  from  wonder,  and  from  exultation.  But  the  gift 
alone  comes  from  the  free  grace  of  God,  though  man  can,  and 
should,  dispose  himself  for  its  reception,  by  virtue  and  pure- 
heartedness.  As  the  bride  decks  herself  out  for  the  worthy  recep- 
tion of  the  bridegroom,  so  should  the  soul  of  man  ornament  itself, 
and  purify  itself,  for  the  reception  of  so  high  a  grace.  But  all  this  is 
a  mere  preparation;  it  can  never  bring  about  of  itself  the  ecstatic 
state.  It  is  for  man  to  spread  out  the  wings  of  ecstasy,  but  it  is 
for  God  to  set  them  in  motion.  A  man,  however,  can  lead  him- 
self towards  that  perfection — so  that  the  entrance  into  the  ecsta- 

*  "Sex  autem  sunt  contemplationuin  ge'iPra.  a  se  et  inter se  omiiino  tli visa.  Primum  itaque 
est  in  iniagiuatione  et  secuudiini  solam  inia^iuationeni.  Secundum  est  in  inia^jinatioue  secun- 
dum rationem.  Tertinm  est  in  ratioue  secundum  imaijinationeni.  Qnaitum  est  in  ratioue  et 
seenndura  rationem  Quintum  est  su|>rii,  sed  iiou  priitei  rationem.  Sextum  siijira  rationi'm,  et 
videtur  esse  pritter  ratioueni.  Duo  it:i(|iie  siuit  in  inia<;iniilione,  duo  in  nittoiie,  duo  in  iiitclli- 
geutia."  .  .  .  "  Sextum  colli. ■mjilMtioiiis  ^<iuis  diituiii  est.  ciuod  ill  Ins  ver.satur  (1M!B 
suut  supra  rationem,  et  videntur  esse  pneter,  sen  etiuni  contra  ratioueni.  In  liac  utiqne  supre- 
m:i  omiiinmiiue  di>;nissima  couteiiiiilationniii  siieiiila  tunc  animus  veraciter  exultat  atque 
tripudiat,  i|iiaiiilo  ilia  ex  diviiii  luniinis  irradiatione  cojjnoscit  atque  considerat  quibus  omuis 
liumaua  ratio  rcclamat."     {Kiiij-  JJi'Joi-,  L.  I.,  cap.  VI.,  ;*.  7tl-7:i.) 

t  "  Sed  in  ultimis  istis  dftobus  [geueribus  coutempiatiouum]  totnm  pendet  ex  gratia  et  om- 
nino  lousinqua  sunt,  et  valde  reiuota  ab  omui  Iiumana  indnstria,  nisi  in  quantum  nnusquisque 
ctelitus  accipit,  et  anftelicie  sibi  similitudiuis  liabitnm  diviuitus  superducit.  (Bern.  Major,  Lib. 
I.,  cap.  XII..  p.  78;  Cf.  Ibid.,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  II.,  p.  110.) 

i  "  Primus  surgit  ex  liuraana  industria,  tertius  ex  sola  gratia  diviua,  medius  autem  ex  utri- 
usque  permistione,  buman;e  videlicit  industriie  et  gratiiB  diviuffi.  ((Benj.  Major,  Lib.  V..  cap.  II., 
Ji.riO;Cf.,cap.in.,p.l-l,cap.\.,p.l-i.) 
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tic  state  very  greatly  depends  upon  his  own  will;  but  even  this 
dependence  is  conditioned  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  powerful 
in  those  who,  in  morality  of  life,  have  advanced  to  high  perfection.* 

The  ecstasy  of  the  spirit  can  take  place  in  each  stage  of  con- 
templation. It  oftenest  takes  place  in  the  two  highest  stages. 
And  then,  without  any  veils  of  creatures,  not  jyer  specidum  in 
mnigmate,  but  in  its  pure  simplicity,  the  soul  gazes  upon  Truth. 
Into  this  vision  the  spirit  wholly  ascends,  and  the  motions  of  the 
lower  faculties  are  quieted.  The  spirit,  as  it  were,  soars  above  it- 
self, above  the  memory  of  external  things,  and  the  sense  of  the 
body,  and  is  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  supernal  truth.  Wlien, 
in  this  rapture,  the  mind  is  carried  away  in  the  contemplation  of 
Divine  things  above  itself,  man  becomes  forgetful,  not  only  of 
those  things  which  are  outside  of  himself,  but  of  those  things 
which  are  within  him.  He  becomes  wholly  self- forgetting.  Con- 
sciousness of  self  ceases,  the  multitude  of  thoughts  exist  no 
longer  before  the  mind,  and  the  discursive  powers  of  the  reason 
are  subdued  under  the  might  of  contemplation.  The  natural 
light  of  reason  is  absorbed  by  the  higher  light  of  contemplation, 
as  Rachel  died  in  the  birth  of  Benjamin.  Her  life  was  sacrificed 
to  render  his  life  possible ;  for  Benjamin  is  nothing  else  but  con- 
templation in  the  ecstatic  condition.  "  Quid  est  enirti  Rachelis 
inferitus,  nisi  rafiouis  ilofectusf\ 

Since  man,  in  the  stiite  of  ecstasy,  is  forgetful  of  all  but  the 
object  of  contemplation,  it  follows  that  this  is  a  condition  of  the 
highest  rest  and  contentment.  And  as  the  state  of  rapture  de- 
pends upon  the  grace  of  God,  so,  in  the  ecstatic  state,  man  can 
advance  his  love  of  God,  and  unite  himself  with  Him,  ever  more 
and  more  intimately.^ 

But  in  these  high  regions  of  the  spirit,  Satanic  deception  can 
easily  come  in.  And,  therefoi-e,  just  as  Christ  had  two  witnesses  of 
his  transfiguration — Moses  and  Elias,  so  should  the  soul,  in  these 
realms  of  contemplation,  be  accompanied  by  a  test  of  truth — 
Holy  Scripture.  Eichard  held  in  suspicion  all  truth  which  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Books.§ 

*  '•  Ad  hoc  siquidem  nobis  datur  hujiisceiiiodi  gratia,  ad  hoc,  iuqiiam,  infiinditnr  S'ternorum 
intcllifjciitia.  ut  scianius  (juid  indotcssi  del>eaiiiiis  per  studium  <}iuerere,  vel  per  dcsidcrium 
siispiriiif.  AHiM|iiiii  fnistra  in  iinliis  diviiiii'  cojjiiitioiiis  abimdantia  iTi-soit.  nisi  divina;  in  nobis 
<lilcciiiinis  liaiiuiiam  au)ic.scal."  U>'i>j-  M"J">''  -f''''-  'V..  cap.  X.,  p.  145.)  "  Dt-bt-rcs  sane  sicnti 
<lil((ti  tin  luliuiiba  in  tin  aiiiiiiihiis  ]it-tia',  in  cavcnii.s  niaci-ria'  suspensis  alis,  colloquc  protcnso 
loiah  iiidsijicere,  et  iinici  tui  advi-ntuni  cuui  cvlunibiuo  quodani  cantn  i-t  ncinitii  qu;i;rere  et 
expt-ctari'."     {Ibid.,  cap.  XHI.,  p.  150.     See  alsu  cap.  XXIII.,  p.  16tj,  1G7  ;  Lib.  \'.,ciip.  XV.,  p.  IliT.) 

t  "  In  tanta  uaiuqiie  qiiotidiaui  conatiis  anxietate,  iu  hiyusmodi  doloris  imniensitate,  et 
Bciijaniiu  nascitur.  et  Rachel  moritnr,  quia  cum  mens  homiiiis  supra  seipsam  rapitiir,  onines 
hunuin:e  vatiociuatiouia,  angustias  supergreditur.  Ad  illud  enim  quod  supra  se  elevata,  et  in 
extasi  rapta,  de  divinitatis  luniine  conspicit,  omuis  humaua  ratio  succuinbit.  Quid  est  enim 
Raelielis  interitus,  nisi  ratiouis  defectiis)"  (Bevj.  Minor,  cap.  I.XXIU.,  p.  M.  C/.,  Beitj.  Major, 
Lib.  IV.,  cap.  XXII.,;).  1G4;  cap.  XXU.,p.  I(i6.      Beiy.,  Minor,  cap.  LXXXII.,p.  58.) 

t  (De  Kxtcrmi/Mtionc  Mall,  cap.  X  VIII.:  De  Quiele  Contemplationis,  p.  1113-nil);  De  Contemplat., 
Lib.  IV..  cap.  X.,p.  14:).) 

i  •'  Sed  si  jam  te  existimaa  .ascendisse  ad  cor  altum,  et  apprehendisse  monteni  ilium  excel- 
Bum  et  magnum,  si  jam  te  crcdis  Christum  videru  transtiguralum,  quidquid  iu  illo  videas,  quid- 
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Such  is  the  outline  of  the  scientific  attempt  made  by  Eichard 
of  S.  Victor's,  to  systematize  the  facts  of  the  contemplative  life. 
He  is  far  from  teaching  that  tlie  mystic  method  of  gaining  know- 
ledge is  the  via  ordinaria.  He  teaches  the  reverse.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  supernatural  state,  the  result  of  free  grace,  and  the  earnest 
practice  of  the  soul  in  the  perfection  of  a  moral  life.  Thus,  he 
escaped  the  error  of  confusing  the  two  orders,  and  the  accusation 
which  has,  with  justice,  been  brought  against  Scotus  Erigena,  of 
tending,  at  least  iu  a  dangerous  way,  to  pantheistical  idealism. 
As  long  as  discursive  methods  of  the  reason,  by  premiss  and  con- 
clusion, are  held  fast  as  the  via  ordinaria  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  mystic  method  of  vision  is  looked  upon  as  extra- 
oi'dinary,  and  purely  supernatural,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
falling  into  the  extremes,  which,  for  want  of  a  positive  theology, 
the  mystics  of  heathendom  and  heresy  seem  never  to  have  been  able 
to  escape. 

The  work  of  S.  Bernard,  Hugh,  and  Eichard  of  S.  Victor's,  for 
this  portion  of  Church-science,  may  be  considered  fundamental. 
Wluit  the  saint  and  the  theologian  began  ; — the  saint,  through  the 
experiences  of  his  own  spotless  soul ;  the  theologian,  through  holy 
meditation,  and  the  application  of  science, — that  Eichard's  power- 
ful fantasy,  clear  logical  head,  and  holy  reverence,  which  kept  him 
steady  in  the  dizzy  heights,  completed.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Cliurch  had  emancipated  pure  scientific  speculation  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  heatlien,  and  our  scholastics  had  perfected  their 
work ;  but  on  the  science  of  contemplation — contemplation  which 
has  resulted  in  such  marvellous  influences  on  the  world — nothing 
had  ever  been  done  in  the  same  way.  True,  S.  Augustine  had 
indicated  the  direction,  but  there  is  no  attempt  in  his  writings  at 
forming  a  scientific  treatment  on  the  mystic  life,  Denis  the  Areo- 
pagite,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
possessing  very  extraordinary  gifts  for  the  work,  was  too  much 
tainted  with  Neoplatonism — which  had  such  an  attraction  for 
Erigena — to  create  any  real  confidence  in  his  theories.  So  it  must 
be  considered  that  Hugh,  and  Eichard  of  S.  Victor's,  laid  the 
broad  foundations  of  their  wondrous  science — the  science  of  the 
saints — upon  wliicli  succeeding  speculators  built.  In  the  works 
of  S.  Theresa,  and,  particularly,  of  the  standard  mystic  theologian 
of  the  Church,  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  the  influence  of  these  two 
great  and  pure  thinkers  is  evident  in  every  page. 

If  the  moral  character  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  cannot  be  fully 

Suid  ah  illo  audias  nou  ei  facile  credas  ,  nisi  occurraiit  ei  Moysps  et  Elias.  Scinius  quia  in  ore 
uornm  vcl  triuin  stat  omne  testimonium.  Siispecta  est  iiiilii  oninis  Veritas  qnam  non  cunfir- 
mat  Scriptiiianiiu  aiictoiitas.  nee  Cliiistuin  in  sua  claiihcatioue  recipio,  si  nou  assistant  ei 
Moyaes  et  Elias."     (BenJ.  Minor,  cap.  LXXXI.,  p.  57.) 
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explained  without  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  contemplative  system 
of  the  monastic  tlieology,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  without  a  brief 
notice  of  Peter  the  Lombard — the  friend  of  S.  Bernard,  and  the 
pupil  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's — it  would  be  impossible  to  indicate,  in 
an  intelligible  manner,  the  position  of  our  Saint  in  the  theologi- 
cal world. 

Peter  was  born  of  obscure  parents  in  Novara,  in  Lombardy. 
Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  he  was  sent  to  commence  his 
studies  at  Bologna.  Thence,  he  hetook  himself  to  Paris ;  and 
having  obtained  commendatory  letters  from  S.  Bernard,  was 
received  into  the  Convent  of  S.  Victor's;  here,  after  having  filled 
his  mind  with  knowledge,  he  occupied,  with  great  credit  and  in- 
dustr}^  a  chair  of  theology,  and  only  left  his  monastery  when 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Paris  (1159) — a  dignity  he 
did  not  long  enjoy,  dying,  as  some  affirm,  in  1160,  as  others  main- 
tain, in  1164.* 

It  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  minds  of  men,  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  seem  to  have  craved  after  unity — moral,  political,  and 
theological.  The  great  collectors  of  law,  and  its  arrangers, 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ivo  of  Chartres,  materially  helped 
to  open  men's  minds  to  the  advantage  of  some  kind  of  sys- 
tematizing in  the  multitudinous  confusion  of  a  thousand  points 
of  belief  Possibly,  the  energetic  efforts  of  such  Popes  as  Gre- 
gory VIL,  in  breathing  a  more  harmonious  unity  into  ecclesi- 
astical government,  and  the  bracing  up  of  the  moral  order — mak- 
ing men  feel,  more  sensibly  than  before,  the  hand  of  supreme 
authority — may  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing, in  the  realm  of  speculation,  something  analogous  to  the 
Pontifical  system  of  ecclesiastical  government.  In  fact,  William 
of  Champeaux,  the  founder  of  the  Lombard's  school,  had  the  idea 
in  his  mindof  something  of  the  kind.  He  composed  a  book  of  Sen- 
tences, just  as  Anselm  of  Laon,  and  Hugh  did  after  him.  And 
Abelard,  in  his  Sic  et  non,  while  instituting  a  most  dangerous 
procedure,  manifested  the  want  of  a  summary  of  authoritative 
teaching.  It  is  said  the  Pope  Eugenius,  for  this  end,  caused  the 
works  of  S.  John  Damascene  to  be  translated.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  ^"De  Sacrnmentis  "  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  is  the 
first  important  step  in  this  direction.  But  here  there  is  wanting 
the  weight  of  authority  from  the  Fathers.  Kobert  Pulleyn,  or 
White,  and   Robert   of  Melun    (1153),f    that  keen   dialectician, 

*  His  love  of  Scripture  is  evident  from  tlie  books  wiiicli  composed  liis  libr.ary — for  lie  left 
Notre  Dame  all  liis  books  (May  •*.  IltJO),  wliicli  consisted  only  of  coiiiiueuted  extracts  from  tUe 
Holy  Bible,  witli  tlic  exception  of  an  examplar  of  the  .Sentences,  and  a  Decretiim  of  (iratiau. 

t  "late  in  responsiouibus  persyicax,  brevis  et  commodus."    {Metalogicus.  Lib.  II., cap.  X.,p. 
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preceded  tlie  Lombard  in  their  attempts  at  a  synthetical  treat- 
ment of  belief;  whilst  Hugli  of  Rouen,  and  Peter  of  Poitiers 
followed  him — the  latter,  having  the  privilege  of  repeating  all 
his  master's  blunders,  without  improving  upon  his  style.  The 
clear  verdict  of  scholars,  and  posterity,  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  Lombard.  His  four  Books  of  the  Sentences  held,  far  away, 
the  first  rank  amongst  the  classics  of  the  schools. 

It  may  be  asked  how  is  it  that  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard 
so  far  surpass  all  similar  works  of  the  same  period  ? — for  the  other 
works  of  Peter,  save  that  on  the  Psalms,*  had  little  popularity ; 
and  even  the  Sentences  have  been  violently  attacked  for  something 
more  than  inaccuracies.  Walter  of  S.  Victor's  absolutely  desig- 
nates him  as  one  of  the  four  labyrinths  of  France,  and  ranks  him 
with  Abelard,  Gilbert,  and  Hugh  of  Poitiers.  Abbot  Joachim 
accused  him  of  turning  the  Trinity  into  aquaternity;  but  the 
Abbot  was  condemned  for  his  pains  in  the  Council  of  Lateran. 
Still  in  1300,  the  theologians  of  Paris  determined  to  cease  teach- 
ing sixteen  of  Peter's  propositions;  and  hence,  at  the  margin  of 
some  editions  of  his  Sentences,  we  read  the  words,  "  Hie  Magister 
commiiuiter  non  teneiur."\ 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  four  books  held  their  position. 
Commentaries  without  end  have  been  written,  and  made  upon 
them,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Scotus,  Thomas, 
and  Bonaventure.  It  is  related  that,  in  England  alone,  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  men  busied  themselves  upon  the 
text.  The  fact  is,  this  one  work  of  the  Lombard  filled  a  void,  and 
satisfied  a  craving.  Men  were  looking  for  some  point  from  which 
they  could  get  a  sure  and  clear  coujj-cr  ml  of  theologic  teaching. 
They  Avished  to  see  the  truths  of  religion  thrown  into  organic 
form.  Peter  satisfied  them.  He  presented  them  with  a  work 
which,  though  not  very  aristic  in  arrangement,  was  essentially 
the  expression,  not  so  much  of  the  notions  of  the  individual 
mind,  as  of  the  objective  truths  of  religion.  It  was  based  upon 
the  monastic  principle,  and  stood  on  S.  Augustine;  it  used  the 
weightiest  words  of  the  weightiest  fathers  in  •  the  weightiest 
manner,  and  manifested  a  mind,  not  restlessly  seeking  after  truth, 
but  possessed  of  it:  and  calmly,  and  systematically,  without 
swerving  to  the  right  or  left,  communicating  it  to  others.  Then, 
with  all  this,  there  was  a  tone  about  the  whole,  which  unmistak- 
ably spoke  of  S.  Victor's — which  spoke  of  peace  and  rest ;  of  the 
loving  mind,  and  the  nobleness  of  Hugh ;  of  the  monastic  sub- 


*  Petri  Lonibardi  Commentarhis  in  Psalmos  Dividicos.     {Patrol.,  Tom.,  CXCL.p.  62-1296.) 
t  How  active  his  opponents  were  in  setting  liia  work  into  ill-repute  cau  be  seeu  iu  Uefele'B 
ConcHienyescliichte,  FiinJ'ter  Band,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  544-546. 
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limity,  and  sweet  mysticism  of  Eichard — all  of  which  could  not 
help  acting,  especially  in  days  of  great  mental  friction  and  excite- 
ment, with  a  soothing  inliuence  on  the  mind.  To  get  to  Peter's 
book,  after  the  contentious  excitements  of  logical  disputation, 
Avhich  were  so  rife  in  the  schools,  would  have  been  like  getting  to 
l)ort  after  an  angry  storm  at  sea. 

Besides,  there  are  two  other  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the 
Sentences.  The  one  is,  that  this  work  expressly  embodies  the 
reaction  which  must  have  taken  place  against  the  dangerous 
rationalistic  teachings  of  such  as  Abelard.  It  has  been  seen  what 
an  influence  his  speculations  exerted:  how  he  carried  with  him, 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  moment,  all  the  students  of  Paris:  how 
he  scorned  the  teachings  of  those  who  did  not  go  his  own  lengths: 
how,  in  fact,  he  managed  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion on,  to  the  perilous,  exposed  highway  of  independent  thought. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  reaction  had  to  come.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  time.  Enthusiasm,  even  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  generally  results  in  something  less  enthusiastic  than  a 
calm.  When  enthusiasm  is  created  by  error,  decked  in  the  guise 
of  truth,  by  bright  visions  and  imaginings,  which,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  must  melt  away,  then  the  reaction  is  as  inevitable  as 
the  cause  is  unsound.  It  came.  It  is  represented  by  the  monastic 
school  of  S.  Victor's. 

William  of  Champeaux  did  not  establish  a  school  at  St.  Victor's, 
after  all  he  had  seen  and  gone  through,  without  grave  reasons; 
nor  Avas  it  Avithout  a  cause  that  he  took  the  holy  habit  of  religion, 
and  dedicated  his  life  to  the  practices,  not  of  liberty,  but  of  sub- 
jection. Hugh  and  Richard  more  than  hint  at  the  object  of  their 
fears.  The  tenor  of  their  lives,  the  Avhole  method  of  their  teach- 
ing, are  in  complete  antagonism  to  the  temper  of  the  terrible 
rationalistic  school.  The  Lombard  gives  it  a  very  unmistakable 
bloAV  in  the  o]iening  sentence  of  his  Prologue.  Then  the  con- 
demnation of  Abelard,  at  Sens,  and  Soissons — Al)elard,  Avho  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  must  have  exerted  an  immense 
influence  on  .thinking  minds.  It  made  them  cling  all  the  more 
closely  to  the  methods,  and  teachings  of  tradition  ;  it  made  them 
more  ready  patiently  to  interrogate  antiquity,  and  feel  glad  to  har- 
monize its  varied  voice; it  taught  them  that  love,  humility,  a  fear 
of  self-assertion,  were  elements  AA'hich  acted  poAverfully  upon  the 
eff'orts  of  learned  men,  and  that,  however  gifted,  original,  brilliant, 
or  profound,  a  man  may  be.  his  OAvn  authority,  and  his  private 
views  are  not  sufficiently  stable  a  foundation  upon  Avhich  to  build 
the  edifice  of  Catholic  faith.  Noav,  the  Lombard's  book  is  essen- 
tially traditional.  It  hits  out  straight  at  the  method  of  the  Sic 
10 
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et  non.  It  leaves  the  ebb  and  flow,  and  eddying  of  mere  human 
ingenuity,  and  raises  a  superstructure  on  the  solid  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers.  When  they  appear  to  disagree — taking 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Church — the  Lombard 
endeavours  to  make  evident,  that,  though  there  might  be  an  ap- 
parent divergence,  in  reality,  there  is  a  harmony.  He  freely  used 
the  labours  of  those  who  went  before  him ;  there  are  traces  of 
Richard,  and  continual  appearances  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  in  his 
volumes.  Even  Abelard  himself  is  prized,  and  used  as  an  element 
in  the  general  structure  of  theology.* 

On  such  a  work  as  this,  men  could  securely  rest. 

Then,  secondly,  it  was  in  a  singular  manner  adapted  to  the 
schools.  Its  system,  naturally  enough,  serving  as  an  antidote  to 
the  rationalizing  methods  of  more  brilliant  theologians,  was  the 
vei'y  thing  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  Its  clear- 
ness, brevity,  fulness,  the  opening  it  offered  to  the  various  hues 
of  theologic  thought,  made  it  a  most  eligible  text-book  of  the- 
ology. It  served  as  a  pier  that  runs  into  the  sea — to  break  the 
force  of  the  rationalizing  tide — at  the  same  time  that  it  carried 
men  further  than  before  into  tlie  depths  and  distances  of  Christian 
speculation.  Surely  a  man,  in  these  days,  who  could  succeed  in 
forming  a  text-book  of  theology,  to  do  for  us,  what  the  Lombard 
did  for  his  generation,  would  be  deserving  of  every  honour  and 
esteem,  f 

Men  did  not  overlook  his  movements.  They  called  him,  em- 
phatically, the  Master  of  the  Sentences.  Then  he  was  raised  to 
the  Episcopate:  and,  to  show  its  sense  of  the  weighty  services  he 
rendered  to  theological  science,  the  University  of  Paris  celebrated 
his  anniversary  every  year,  as  its  founder,  in  the  church  of  S. 
Marcellus,  where  his  bones  reposed. 

Peter  the  Lombard  may  be  said,  as  a  theologian,  to  have  groAvn 
out  of  the  antagonism  between  Abelard  and  William  of  Cham- 
peaux.  The  contest  of  truth  with  error,  of  true  methods  with  false — 
in  the  Church,  at  least — has  ever  issued  in  some  advance  upon 
the  past,  in  enlarging  the  horizon  of  truth,  and  in  consolidating 
and  clarifying  men's  apprehension  of  the  revelation  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

*  "Pierre  Lombard."  .  .  .  "  a  toiyouvs  i5t6  regiirde,  et  nc  cessera  de  I'fetre, 

comuie  le  clief  et  le  modtMe  de  I'Ecole.  II  merite  efl'eetivenient  oe  (t<iul)le  titre.  soit  i)ar  I'excel- 
leuce  de  sa  ui6tliode,  la  iiieilleiue,  pour  ue  pas  dire  la  seule,  A  lai|iulli'  on  imisxe  s'attaelier,  soit 
par  lajustesse  et  la  sagacite  de  sou  esprit,  qui  se  inauifestent  dans  pri-sunc  I  on  I  is  sis  decisions; 
soit  par  I'etendueet  le  clioix  de  son  erudition,  dout  ou  voit  des  traits  IVappants  ilan.s  ee  noinbre 

Srodigieux  de  passages  de  I'Ecriture  et  des  Peres,  qu'il  emi)loie  pour  lordiuaire  avec  goflt  et 
iscernemeut  dans  ses  livres;  soit  entiu  par  la  uettete  de  son  style,  qui,  ^  quclqiies  endroits 
pres,  est  le  mieiix  assorti  au  genre  des  nuitieres  qu'il  traite."  ( Vid.  Patrol.,  .Tom.  CXCI.,  notitia 
8  IV.,  p.  25.) 

t  Charles  V.  founded  two  professorships  at  Louvain,  one  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  the 
other  for  interpreting  the  "  Book  of  the  Sentences."  (.See  Pnef.  ad.  Pet.  Loinb.  Sent.  Louv.,  15.53.) 
This  shows  for  how  long  a  period  the  Lombard  was  looked  upon  with  reverence  in  the  schools. 
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Dante  beautifully  touches  on  the  gentle  humility  of  the  Lom- 
bard, when  he  says : — 

"  L'  altrt)  ch'  appresso  adorna  il  nostro  coro, 
Quel  Pietro  fa  ehe  cou  la  poverella, 
Ofterse  a  Sauta  Chiesa  il  suo  tesoro."* 

The  same  shines  forth  in  his  prologue  to  "  The  Sentences :" — f 

"  Desiring,"  he  says,  '^with  the  poor  widow,  to  cast  something 

out  of  our  poverty  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  we  have  presumed 

beyond  our  strength,  moved  by  the  zeal  of  the  house  of  God,  to 

opi)ose  our  faith  to  the  errors  of  carnal  and  animal  men.'"J 

The  general  plan  of  the  Sentences  is  this:  The  author  divides 
his  work  into  four  grand  divisions,  following  S.  Augustine's  dis- 
tinction between  re^  fruandcB  et  utendcB.  The  exclusive  object  of 
fruition,  is  God,  or  the  Blessed  Trinity — of  this  the  first  book  treats. 
All  things  out  of  God  are  objects  equally  of  fruition  and  use,  such  as 
men,  angels,  &c. — or  they  are  exclusively  objects  of  use,  as  the  things 
of  the  visible  world.  Power,  virtue,  and  the  rest,  ever  belong  to 
objects  of  use — of  use,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  means  to- 
wards God.  These  objects  are  treated  of  in  the  second  and  third 
books — the  second,  being  about  angels,  the  visible  creation,  man 
before  and  after  the  fall,  and  about  the  relations  of  freedom  to  grace 
and  sin ;  the  third,  about  the  Licarnation,  the  renovation  of  the 
human  I'ace,  the  life  of  Christian  virtue  founded  upon  it,  and  the 
visible  signs  V)y  which  men  receive  the  grace  of  God ;  and  finally,  the 
most  important  points  on  the  last  things,  are  treated  in  the  fourth 
book.  Every  book  falls  into  a  certain  number  of  distinctions. 
The  first  contains  forty-eight;  the  second,  forty-four;  the  third, 
forty ;  and  the  fourth,  fifty.  The  method  is  as  follows :  the  author 
states  a  theological  proposition,  and  then  quotes  evidence  from 
Holy  Scripture:  next  he  learns  from  the  Fathers  in  what  sense 
this  or  that  proposition  is  to  be  understood:  if  the  Fathers  differ, 
he  seeks  to  combine  them — so  that  their  views  may  bear  upon  the 
point  in  hand.  This  comparing,  and  combining,  and  selecting 
evidence  on  theological  questions,  brought  the  practices  of  specu- 

»  Dante,  Farad.,  Cant.  X,  105-108. 

t  Peter  held  a  principle  pregnant  with  truth,  and  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Jolin  of  Sa- 
lisbury :^ 

"  Quisquls  ergo  viam  philosnphandi  ingreditiir,  ad  ostiviin  gratiaj  ejus  humiliter  pulset,  in 
cujus  maiiu  liber  uniuiuni  si-iendorum  est,  ((Ueiii  solus  aperit  .\gnas,  qui  occisua  est,  ut  ad  viam 
eapientise  et  verai  felicitatis  servuiii  redueeret  aberrautem.  Krustra  auis  sibi  de  capacitate  in- 
geuii,  de  nienioria;  tenacitate,  de  assiiluitate  studii,  de  lingua;  volubilitate  blanditur."  (Jfoly- 
crat,  L.  VII.,  cap.  XUl,,  p.  6U8.) 

t  The  original  manuscript  was  given,  most  probably  by  the  author,  to  the  library  of  Notre 
Dame.  In  the  list  of  books  of  the  year  1271,  these  words  occur:  "Item  originale  Senteutiarum 
jnagistri  Petri  Lunibardi,  ill  quodam  libro  cooperto  de  corio  vitulino,  jam  quasi,  dipilato,  cum 
clavis  rotuudis  de  eupm  in  asseribus."     (Magnnin  Pastorale  Ecclesicr.  ParUieiusLi.  Lib.  XX.) 

"On  garde  le  livre  di'  Pierre  Liunbaid  in  original  dansla  bibliiitluMiue  du  Cliapitre  de  Notro 
Dame.  11  est  convert  d'une  j>ean  de  vhmu  usee  anetei'  avec  ilcs  <l()ii.s  de  euivre  il  tete  roiide 
enforci'S  d;nis  la  ccmveitiirc."  Kbyr  Histi'rii/ui'  id-  r  I'nii-trsUi  ilf  J'uris.  Di.icuurs  Pruinnicc  aiix 
JCcoles  de  Medecine  le  XI.,  Octubre.,  1770. — yuoted  by  FraaliUu.     (Hist.  Otn.  de  Paris,  vol.,  I.  p.  17.) 
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lation  and  critical  reasoning  into  play.*  One  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  whole  work  is  the  saying  of  S.  Angnstine  that 
"  in  every  creature  the  likeness  of  the  Trinity  is  expressed/'f 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  treatise  on  the- 
ology that  appeared  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  scholastic 
period.  Such  was  the  fruit  produced  by  the  monastic  tree  of  the 
school  of  S.  Victoi-'s.  Such  is  the  groundwork,  scientifically, 
perhaps,  of  inferior  value,  but  as  a  body  of  positive  teaching,  of 
priceless  worth,  upon  which  later  theologians  built ;  or  from  which 
they  started  as  a  centre,  and  carried  out,  each  in  his  own  way, 
some  moi'e  logical  or  severer  method  of  theology.  J 

But  it  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  to  hurry  on  to  other  in- 
fluences, which  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  treatment  of  the  intellec- 
tual movements  connected  with  S.  Thomas,  without  doing  an 
essential  injury  to  the  merits  of  the  Saint,  and  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  subject. 

Not  only  the  great  thinkers  of  the  West  brought  their  theories 
and  philosophies  to  bear  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but 
the  East  too,  with  her  fervid  imagination,  and  her  dreamy  mys- 
ticism, with  her  grotesque  pantheism,  and  strange  incarnations, 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  warfare  of  European  thought, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  swayed  the  minds  of  more  than 
one  generation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  genius  and  influence  of 
Thomas  of  Aquino. 

*  Peter  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the  Psalter,  wliicli,  for  a  long  time,  had  equal  popular- 
itywlth  "The  Sentences."  There  are  innumerable  mauuscrlptsof  it,  bearing  the  title  of  "Ca- 
tena." "  Magna  Glossa."  &c. 

t  See  Werner,  vol.  I.,  p.  307. 

t  "  Bekanntlich  hatte  dieser  Petms  aus  Novarra,  Professor  der  Theologie  und  dann  Bischof 
zu  Paris,  mit  seinem  Werke  derSentonzeueiuem  gro-sseuZeit-bcdiirfnisse  abgcholfen.  Er  hatte 
ein  Buch  geliefert.  in  dem  die  ganze  Glaubensund  Sittenlehre  der  Kirche  kurz  zusammenge- 
fasst,  mit  Stellen  der  Schrift  nnd  der  Vater  begrilndet  ist  nnd  in  dcni  die  miigliolieu  Wider- 
spriiche  herausgestellt  und  gehoben  werden.  Das  Buch  gewanu  solchen  Beifall.  dass  es  bald 
allgemein  ols  Vorle-sebuch  beniitzt  wiirde.  Die  Griissteii  Theologeu  It-gten  es  ihren  V'ortragen 
zu  Grunde,  gaben  >ind  schrieben  dazu  Erweiterungen  und  Erklaruugen,  (Sighart's  Mbertus 
Magnus,  kap.  IX.,  p.  tj6.) 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

EASTERN    INFLUENCES.        ARABIANS    AND    JEWS. 


The  Mahommedan  world  seems  to  have  fulfilled  the  providen- 
tial order  of  its  existence,  when  it  handed  over  to  Christendom, 
what  it  had  inherited  from  the  Greeks.  An  intercommunion  of 
mind  must  have  existed  between  the  Western  Christians  and  the 
Saracens,  for  they  were  mixed  togetlier  along  the  whole  length  of 
Southern  Europe,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain, 
and  Southern  Italy,  and,  since  the  Crusades,  in  the  East  itself.  A 
sense  of  scientific  education  was  first  awakened  in  the  Moslem  by 
the  Abbassides,  who,  being  deprived  by  the  Ommiades  of  their 
inheritance,  had  fled  into  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  had  there 
studied  under  philosophers  banished  by  Justinian,  and  celebrated 
doctors  of  Nestorian  belief.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  position  of 
learning  in  the  East  and  in  Spain,  must  here  be  given,  since  the 
Western  world  owes  so  much  to  Arabian  and  Spanish  philosophy. 

When  the  Abbassides  came  into  power  again,  Almansor,  by  the 
help  of  astrology,  selected  the  seat  of  a  new  capital,  after  having 
been  driven  out  of  Hashemiah  by  an  insurrection.*  The  position 
he  chose,  certainly,  if  it  did  not  prove  a  supernatural  direction, 
was  evidence  of  an  excellent  t&ste.  In  a  short  time,  that  great 
centre  of  learning,  which  was  the  seat  of  imperial  luxury  for 
nearly  five  centuries,  "  the  City  of  Peace,"  rose  like  magic  from 
the  earth.  Through  the  city  flowed  a  broad  and  deep  river. 
Gardens,  and  villages,  and  date-trees,  and  a  teeming  country, 
caught  the  eye  of  those  looking  out  beyond  the  circumference 
of  the  town.  The  population  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  said 
that  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  and  sixty  thousand  women, 
attended  the  funeral  of  "  Saint "  Hanbal.  The  ostentatious  and 
gorgeous  displays  of  the  Caliphs  have  been  proverbial.  For  ex- 
ample, Moklades  (917),  when  holding  his  court  in  encampment, 
called  together  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.     His  officers 

*  "  After  the  extinction  of  the  dynast.v  of  the  Ommiada',  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Ma- 
homet, the  aeeessioii  of  tlie  fiiniily  of  file  Abbassida',  or  Hasheniiila',.  to  the  Caliphate  (which 
happened  in  the  one  hnndred  and  twenty-seventh  yearof  llie  Heijira.  or  tlie  seven  liunilred  and 
fortvninth  of  the  Christian  era),  proved  the  dawning  of  philosopliy  i"  Arabia.''  (Eulield's, 
Brvicker,  vol  II.,  B.  V.,  cap.  I.,  p.  TIS.)  • 
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were  dressed  in  splendid  apparel,  glittering  all  over  with  gems  and 
gold.  There  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs ;  the  palace  was  hung 
with  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  being  silk  embroidered  with  gold;  and  the  floors 
Avere  covered  Avith  twenty-two  thousand  carpets.  To  add  to  this 
display,  he  brought  out  an  hundred  lions,  each  one  being  accom- 
panied by  its  separate  attendant.  As  a  specimen  of  "  plate,"  may 
be  mentioned  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  with  eighteen  larger 
branches,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  were  covered  with  innumerable 
gold  and  silver  birds,  all  singing  by  machinery.  Then  there  were 
illuminations  of  the  city  with  waxen  torches.  Golden  balls  were 
shot  about  the  town,  and  five  hundred  tons  of  sugar  Avere  con- 
sumed at  a  single  banquet,  Mahadi  spent  £2,775,000  on  a  single 
pilgrimage. 

Bagdad  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Eastern  excess,  but  it  Avas 
also  the  centre,  in  Mahommedan  Asia,  of  literature  and  science. 
The  Saracens,  in  the  course  of  one  century,  were  lifted  from  dark- 
ness to  cultivated  enlightenment.  If  Omar  (641)  burnt  the  Alex- 
andrian Librai'y,  the  house  of  Abbas  became  great  patrons  of 
books  (750).  Almansor  brought  in,  with  George,  the|(Greek 
physician,  the  light  of  science.  Haroun-al-Eascliid;,  something 
like  our  Charlemagne,  was  always  accompanied,  Avhen  he  travelled, 
by  one  hundred  learned  men ;  he  insisted  on  schools  being  attached 
to  every  mosque,  and  Avas  passionately  fond  of  poetry  and  music. 
Almamoun  was  still  more  successful  in  his  efforts  to  civilize  his 
people.*  He  Avas  ever  surrounded  by  grave  doctors  from  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Chaldea.  Bagdad  became  the  resort  of  poets,  philo- 
sopliers  and  mathematicians.  He  had  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  avIio  had  nothing  to  do  but  collect  books.  Hundreds 
of  camels  might  be  seen,  at  times,  Avinding  their  way  into  the  city 
loaded  with  Greek,  HebreAV,  and  Persian  literature.  Almamoun 
offered  Leo,  the  mathematician,  one  hundred  pounds  Aveight  of 
solid  gold,  to  lecture  in  his  schools.  The  college,  founded  (1233) 
by  Caliph  Mostansor,  became  the  first  in  the  Moslem  Avorld.  Nor 
was  Bagdad  the  only  seat  of  learning :  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Balkh, 
Ispahan,  Samarcand,  Avere  famous  centres  of  science.  At  Ciiiro, 
there  were  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  magnificently 
bound.  Even  private  literati  possessed  fabulous  collections. 
A  private  doctor  is  said  to  have  refused  an  invitation  from  the 

*  "  Wenu  selion  untpr  seiuen  Vorgansern  Uebersetziingen  der  siiecliisclipn  Acrzto  uiid  Phi- 
losoplieii  gefeitigt  wovdeii  seiu  solleri :  so  wiirdcii  docli  erst  von  lU  r  Zcit  AlMaimini's  nil  unci 
duich  seine  BeiiiuhunKen.  sowie  spiiter  dnrch  dtc  Begiiiistiginigi'ii  cinigiT  sfiiicr  Naclifolger, 
wie  des  Al-Motn/.t-iii  uiid  dcs  Al-Motawakel,  die  UclxTsctzungcn  aus  dcin  (iiifcliisclH-n  Iiiluligi^r 
mid  znvcila.ssiKcv.  THc  Mitti-Is))ci»(iii<'n  bi-i  dii'scii  Arhciti'ii  wairii  Svrrr.  wt-lclic  sclion  si-it 
dcni  tniil'tiii  Jalirhnnilcrt  r(lifrsct/,in)i;cn  i:;i  iiihisclicT  Wcikr  h(■^assl■n  mid  jctzt  tlicils  aiis 
di'iii  (iiii'iliiMluMi  in  das  Syiisi.-lie,  tlicils  aiu'li  uuiiiittclliar  aiis  d.-iii  (iriecliisclicn  in  <las  Avabis- 
che  iibersetzteu.''     (Wpuricli.  quott'd  by  Stockl:  sec  Ocschichti;  Zn-cit.  B.  Erst.  Abt..p.  U.) 
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Sovereign  of  Bokbarii,  because  it  would  take  four  hundred  camels  to 
bring  his  books.* 

Spain,  naturally,  partook  of  this  spirit  of  Eastern  learning. 
Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  rivalled  each  other  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  academies,  colleges,  and  libraries.  Cordova, 
the  birthplace  of  Lucan,  and  both  Senecas,  at  the  time  of  the 
Eonians,  was  famed  for  its  university.  It  could  count,  later,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  eminent  writers.  Hakem  founded  a  college 
here,  and  the  Royal  Library  contained  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  Ibn  Hassan,  the  poet,  is  said  to  have  written  four 
hundred  books,  consisting  in  all  of  eighty  thousand  leaves. 
Granada,  in  the  twelfth  century,  possessed  the  works  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  authors.  Under  the  Saracens,  there  were 
nineteen  colleges  in  Spain.  In  Andalusia  alone,  there  were  seventy 
libraries  used  in  public  instruction  ;  while  Toledo,  Malaga,  Murcia, 
and  Valencia,  were  celebrated  for  their  collections  of  valuable 
books. 

Spain  was  indebted  for  all  this  to  the  Abbassides.  On  regaining 
their  ascendancy,  they  brought  with  them  a  taste  for  astronomy, 
mathenatics,  and  medicine.  The  Arabs  acquired  their  first  tinc- 
ture of  the  last  from  the  Nestorian  School  at  Nischapur.  Nes- 
torian  physicians  under  Almansor  (753 — 775)  translated  Euclid, 
and  several  other  Greek  works,  into  Arabic.  It  is  maintained  by 
some,  that  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  by  others,  that  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy,  was  the  first  work  rendered  into  that  language. 
Haroun-al-Raschid  (776 — 808),  of  whom  mention  has  been  made, 
founded  the  celebrated  College  of  Translators.  John  Mesueh, 
Avho  made  the  first  complete  translation  of  Aristotle's  works  into 
Arabic,  was  appointed  its  president,  and  Honain,  Costa-ben-Luca, 
Isaac,  and  others,  nearly  all  Nestoriaus,  were  numbered  amongst 
its  members;  and  being  commentators  as  w^ell  as  translators, 
tinged  their  Avork  with  Neoplatonism.  The  Caliph  Almamoun 
ordered  astronomical  tables  to  be  made,  and  imposed  upon  the 
Emperor  Michael  III.,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  to  transmit  rare 
and  valuable  Greek  works  to  Bagdad,  where  he  caused  translations 
to  be  made,  and  then  burnt  the  originals.  Medical  and  mathe- 
matical Avorks  were  the  first  to  be  translated  in  the  College  of  the 
Caliph.     That  the  logic  and  philosophy  of  Aristotle  Avere  especi- 

*  "  Tlio  pxamiile  of  the  SovoTpiRn  was  sometimes  followed  bv  Vijjiers  and  Governors.  Acli- 
med  Il>n  Tolnn,  Vicirov  of  Ecvpt.  distributed  every  month,  unions  the  most  distinguished  ec- 
clesiiistirsiu  that  couiitrv.  1,000  dinars  of  fjold  (£-JK2  10s.);  ;ind  sent  to  Bagdad  not  less  than 
2,200.000  dinars  (£1.017.5(H)).  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  poor  and  the  learned  in  that  eity.  Another 
Vigier  fouuded  a  eollege  there  at  the  expense  of  200,000  (£9'.',r,00),  and  endowed  it  with  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  l.'i.OOO  dinars  (if 0.9:17  lOs.).  Tlie  benelits  of  public  instruetion  in  thateapital 
were  eonnnnnieated.  perhaps  at  ditbrent  times,  to  six  thousand  students  of  every  degree,  from 
the  son  of  the  noble  to  that  of  the  nu-ehauie.  The  eelebiity  ol  its  schools  may  be  mlerredtrom 
the  vast  nuiubeis  of  poets,  histoiiaus,  i>l>ysiclaus,  andastrouoiuera  which  it  produced.  (Crich- 
tou's  Arabia,  I'ol.  H.,  Cap,  I.,  p.  76.) 
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ally  attended  to,  cannot  be  proved;  but  this  is  rendered  very  pro- 
bable, by  the  fact  that  the  Nestorians  borrowed  from  Aristotle  the 
dialectical  weapons  with  which  they  assailed  the  orthodox  faith. 
This  is  certain,  that  Alkendi  wrote,  in  the  time  of  Almamoun,  a 
notice  of  his  works.  A  century  later,  there  was  Alfarabi,  a 
decided  Aristotelian ;  after  him,  Algazel,  and  Fakhr-Eddin  Razy, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  the  orthodox  adherents  of  the  Koran, 
began  to  use  the  logic  of  Aristotle  in  theological  dispute.  Finally, 
Avicenna  formed  a  philosophical  encyclopasdia  after  the  plan  of 
Aristotle;  and,  taking  up  all  the  views  of  the  Stagyrite,  published 
his  doctrines  in  every  direction.  The  last  follower  of  Aristotle, 
of  any  mark  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Mahommedan  Avorld, 
was  Algazel,  who  died  in  the  year  1111. 

The  intellectual  movement  in  the  East,  was  connected  with  a 
similar  movement  in  Moorish  Spain.  This  was  principally  brought 
about,  as  has  been  indirectly  stated,  by  the  fall  of  the  Ommaides. 
Abderrahman,  son  of  Moavijah,  by  good  fortune,  escaped  the  general 
massacre  of  his  family;  and  after  many  extraordinary  adventures, 
took  refuge  in  Andalusia.  Having  lost  a  kingdom  in  the  East, 
he  found  one  in  the  West.  He  became  a  powerful  supporter  of 
science  in  Cordova;  and  was  the  first,  in  that  line  of  splendid 
rulers,  which  raised,  for  a  time,  the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain 
to  a  position  of  unusual  splendour.  It  Avas  at  its  zenith  under 
Hakem  II.,  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  culture  of  the  West 
had  sunk  below  the  horizon.* 

The  West,  at  this  period,  turned  from  its  OAvn  comparative  dark- 
ness to  tlie  culture  of  the  Moors.  Gerbert  hurried  off  amongst 
the  Saracens  of  Cordova,  the  Bagdad  of  the  West,  to  procure  those 
treasures  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  which  he  was  unable  to 
acquire  at  home.  Cesar  of  Heisterbach  speaks  of  young  men  in 
his  day,  who  set  out  for  Toledo,  to  commence  the  study  of  astro- 
logy. Adelhard  of  Bath,  Kobert  Retinensis,  Hermann  of  Dalmatia, 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  and  Michael  Scott,  all  procured  mathema- 
tical, philosophical,  and  natural  science,  from  the  Moors  of  Spain. 
Besides  Cordova — Seville,  Granada,  Toledo,  Xativa,  Valencia, 
Murcia,  Almeria,  Malaga,  and  Velez,  possessed  learned  academies 
and  splendid  libraries.  Having,  themselves,  been  brought  up  by 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Bagdad,  and  Persia,  the 

*  "  Abderrahman,  ein  Sohn  Moa\i.jah's,  war  durcli  eine  ganz  besondere  FiiKiing  des  Gbickes 
dem  Blutbade  entroniipn,  das  sfiiii'  Fainilip  Tcrtilgte.  nud  iiach  vudcrlei  Alioiiti-ucrcn  in  Anda- 
Insien  gelaiidct  ;  zuiii  (jliickc  dcr  licbcnsrcttnnK  gi'sellte  siob  nocli  dii.s  wciti-rc,  dass  (rr  im 
Westen  fin  Rficli  faiid.  nnchdcni  siin  Gtsolilcclit  cs  ini  Osten  vcrlorcn  )i:ittc.  I'riter  di-n  Eiii- 
fliisscMi  der  Uinf;ibiin!i.  dii^  ci- in  (.'ordiiva  f:iiid,  wurdc  er  fin  thatissti<r  I'lirdcrpr  dt-r  Bildiin<; 
und  Wissenaobatt  uiul  <'ir>iliict<- die  Rcihcjiiifr  knnst-nnd  pracblliibiinbii  Ut-jrciitin,  wclcho 
dif  maiiriscliii  Hfrrsrliaft  in  Siiauicn  t'iir  ciiiiKc  Zcit  wcnisstiiiH  zu  ciiicr  w.ilirliiiff  i;lanzendeu 
niacliten,  mill  zwar  aril  niiistcii  uiiti-r  Ibikrm  II..  im  zcliiitrii  .bilubuiidriii-.  ;;crM(ii' in  jcner 
Efioclie,  in  welclicr  dii-  Bilduug  des  (;liristliclieu  Aboudlandes  tief  darniedevlag.'  (Werner's  S. 
Thomas,  Erster  Band,  Cap.  I.,  p.  G",  63.) 
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Spanish  professors — who  had  ah'eacly  carried  the  Aristotelian 
pliilosophy  into  Spain — determined,  in  the  same  way,  to  draAV  the 
whole  riches  of  science  ont  of  Asia. 

The  Spanish  Jews  did  their  share  also  to  encourage  scientific 
relations  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  they  had  many  distinguished  representatives  of  learning. 
There  were  Aben  Esra,  Jona-ben-Gamach,  Maimonides,  Bechai, 
and  David  Kimchi ;  and,  in  France,  Moses  Hadarschan,  and 
Solomon  Jarchi ;  Maimonides,  associated  with  Averroes,  Ibn 
Tofeil,  and  Ibn  Saig,  was  excessively  energetic  in  pushing  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Some  Spanish  Jews  made  known,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  teachings  of  Avicenna  in  Montpellier,  and 
founded  a  celebrated  school  of  medicine,  which  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  spreading  the  science  of  the  Arabians.  On  account  of 
their  knoAvledge  of  language,  the  Jcavs  devoted  themselves  much 
to  translating,  while  their  commercial  spirit  taught  them  to  regard 
literature  as  an  instrument  of  gain^  and  they  encouraged  its  cul- 
tivation in  every  land  which  they  entered.  To  realize  the  firm 
hold  the  teachings  of  the  Saracens  had  upon  Christians  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  reader  has  merely  to  notice  the  warnings  of 
Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  to  the  Bishop  of  Seville,  the  strong  expressions 
of  Alvarus  of  Cordova,  or  the  powerful  letter  of  Innocent  III. 
to  king  Alfonso  X.,  regarding  the  fearful  danger  in  which  the 
Christian  religion  and  morality  stood,  from  the  terrible  spread  of 
the  literature  of  the  Saracens.* 

However,  it  is  certain,  that,  on  the  whole,  though  it  introduced 
great  evils,  benefits  were  derived  from  inheriting  the  scientific 
traditions  of  philosophy  and  natural  science,  from  the  Greeks, 
through  the  Arabs.  Two  periods  are  distinctly  marked  out 
regarding  this  class  of  knowledge  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
first,  all  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  confined  to  what  could  be 
gathered  from  Hyginus,  Venerable  Bede,  and  a  few  verses  of 
Priscian ;  in  mathematics,  the  system  of  Abacus  was  followed ; 
in  medicine,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  and  later,  Gariopontanus,  the 
barbarous  jargon  of  whose  Latinity  manifests  the  wretched  remains 
of  an  older  culture.  Through  the  Arabians,  Hippocrates,  and 
Galen,  were  resuscitated.  Gerbert  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Europe  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  decimal  method  of  counting. 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  and  John  of  Seville,  made  Western  Chris- 

*  "Da  sucliton  mm  alu-r  dip.jeuigen,  welche  wngeaclitetihres  Widorspniclies  iiiit  dem  clirist- 
licheu  Glanbcti  die  Ansichtpii  der  arabiscliPii  Cnmnifntatoieiii  des  Aiistnteli-s  docli  iiiclit  nuf- 
Reboii  woUteii.  iiiit  cincr  ijanz  eigciitliiiniliclii'ii  Aniialiiiie  sicli  zii  liclfen.  Sic  i;al'('ii  iiiiinlich 
zil.  dass  fin  sdlcliii  Willi!  siniuli  vDiliaiiiliii  si'i  ;  alii-r  hii-  be!iaiii)tcti'if,  der  clnisllirlu- (ilaube 
uiid  die  Pliilosiipliif  sfini  vi>ii  riiiiiiidiT  fjaiiz  ;;i-tifiiiitr  (u-liietc.  wclchf  cinaiiilrr  i;ai-  iiirlits  au- 
giiiEfcu.  Ks  kiMuii- dahi-r  ct was  111  ilrr  rlilliisiipliii'  walir,  iiiid  vom  Staiidiimilitr  ili-.s  (Jlaiibeiis 
und  del'  Tbeoloj;ic  aus  t'alscli  seiii,  uiid  uiiisfkeliit.  {i'f.  Alb.  Maguus,  Smiun.  Xluvl..  p.  2,  tr.  13, 
gu.  77,  m.  3.     Bus.,  1507.     Stiickl,  Zweit.  B.    Erst.  Abt.,  p.  7   8.) 
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tianity  acquainted  with  the  development  of  algebra:  and  through 
Alfergan,  Thabetben-Corrah,  and  Albumasar,  it  became  possessed 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Greeks  upon  astronomy.  To  Greek  letters, 
the  Saracens  added  the  special  knowledge  they  had  gained  through 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  Indians.  From  the  year  llUO, 
to  1200,  Arabic  literature  was  especially  cultivated  by  our  own 
countrymen.  In  the  eleventh  century,  an  Arabian  chronicle  was 
translated  into  Latiii  by  an  Englishman  who  had  studied  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro.  Adelhard  of  Bath  translated  astronomical 
and  mathematical  works :  amongst  others,  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 
Eobert  Retinensis,  at  the  request  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  translated 
the  Koran ;  and  Hermann  of  Dalmatia,  the  Planispha^ricum  of 
Ptolemy.  To  these  may  be  added  Alfred,  and  Daniel,  of  Morlay ; 
Aurelius,  Eugenius  Ammiratus,  Mark,  and  Philip,  of  Tripoli — all 
flourishing  in  the  twelfth  century.  Alfred  of  Morlay  translated 
several  Avorks  of  Aristotle.  Archdeacon  Gundisalvi  principally 
translated  philosophical  works,  and  was  head  of  a  college  of  trans- 
lators, established  by  Archbishop  Raymund  of  Toledo  (1130).  Here, 
besides  the  principal  writings  of  Aristotle,  many  works  of  Avi- 
cenna,  Algazel,  Alfarabi,  and,  possibly,  Avicebron's  Pons  VitcB, 
were  rendered  into  Latin.*  John  Avendeath  (Ibn  Daud),  some- 
times called  John  of  Seville,  by  birth  a  Jew,  was  excessively  active. 
Alfred  of  Morlay  translated  several  of  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Alkendi,  and  Alfarabi.  Gerard  of  Cremona  (1187)  published 
four  original  works;  and  translated,  they  say,  as  many  as  seventy- 
six  works  on  natural  science,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  astro- 
nomy. But  the  first  translator  of  Arabic  writings  was  Constan- 
tine  Africanus,  who,  after  an  active  life,  sought  peace  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in  giving  to  the  world  his  knowledge, 
especially  on  medicine,  acquired  during  thirty  years'  travelling 
in  the  East.  The  notorious  Michael  Scott  translated  the  nineteen 
books  of  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals,  and  also  the  celebrated 
spheres  of  Alpetragi,  making  use  of  the  services  of  a  baptized 
Jew,  named  Andi-ew.  Frederick  II.,  himself,  undertook  the  trans- 
lation, out  of  the  Arabic  and  Greek,  of  Aristotle,  and  other  philo- 
sophical works,  and  sent  copies  to  the  most  celebrated  universities. 
Scott,  upon  whom  Albertus  Magnus  is  so  severe,  for  bad  transla- 
tions, and  ignorance  of  physical  science,  did  much  towards  making 
men  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  learned  to  the  writings  of  Averroes.     Finally,  Her- 

*  "  Durcb  dieseii  Veroin  wurden  iiebst  <len  Hauptwerken  des  Aristotelcs  melirere  Soliriften 
des  Avicenna  (libri  d«  iiniina.  de  coelo  i^t  iiiiiri(li),  IV.  libri  Pliysicoiiim.  X.  lihii  .Mctiipli.)  Aljia- 
zol,  Alfuiiibi  (dc  soicntiis)  in's  Lateinistliu  iibeisetzt,  vielleicbt  auch  der  fous  vitas  dea  Avice- 
brou."     (Weruer,  Cap.  I.,  p.  71.) 
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mann  of  Germany  translated  the  Gloss  of  Alfarabi*  on  Aristotle's 
Khetoric,  and  a  writing  of  Averroes  npon  his  Poetics.  He  trans- 
lated the  Commentary  of  Averroes  on  Aristotle's  Ethics  from  tlie 
Arabic,  at  the  same  time  that  Robert  of  Lincoln  rendered  them  from 
the  Greek.  But  the  West  drew  from  other  sonrces,  besides  the  Ara- 
bian: for  instance,  James  of  Venice,  Thomas  of  Cantimpre,Boethius, 
and  AYilliam  of  Moerbeka,  translated  directly  from  the  Greek.  King 
Alfonso  of  Castille  collected  more  than  fifty  learned  men  from 
Toledo,  Cordova,  and  Paris,  and  set  them  to  translate  into  Spanish 
the  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  others.  These  were  afterwards  turned 
into  Latin,  and  were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  teachings  of 
the  schools. 

Then,  in  theology,  four  names  are  specially  memorable ;  one  of 
which,  in  a  particular  way,  is  intimately  connected  with  S.  Thomas 
of  Aquino,  viz.  Avicenna,  in  the  East;  Avicebron,  Avempace,  and 
Averroes,  in  the  West. 

But  before  speaking  of  these  men,  a  few  remarks  may  be  here 
ventured  upon,  to  give  unity  to  the  conception  of  the  mental 
activity  of  the  East,  and  which  may  serve  to  throw  a  ray  of  light 
upon  the  development  of  Western  thought. 

Just  as  Christians  had  the  two  instruments  of  intellect  and 
will,  and  a  Bible,  on  which  they  could  bring  these  powers  to  bear; 
so  the  Easterns  had  like  instruments,  together  with  the  Koran. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fact  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  real  Word 
of  God,  gave  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  West ;  for  the  Koran 
was  simply  a  compilation  made  by  human  ingenuity,  full  of  all 
manner  of  wickedness  and  extravagance,  though  interspersed  with 
many  profound  and  noble  maxims.  The  same  broad  lines  of  hu- 
man bias  manifested  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the  Moslem, 
as  afterwards  made  themselves  known  in  the  Christian  schools. 
The  likeness  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable,  after  the  introduc- 
tion, amongst  the  Arabs,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  extravagances 
of  the  Indian  mystics.  If  we  had  our  strong  orthodox  school  of 
dogmatism  in  the  Sorbonne,  they  had  theirs  in  the  powerful  sect 
of  the  orthodox  Motakhallim.  If  we  had  the  school  of  S.  Gene- 
vieve, with  its  philosophical  and  rationalistic  tendencies,  they  had 
the  celebrated  school  of  the  philosophic  Motazalitae,  who  did  away 
with  fatalism,  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  denied 
predestination   altogether.!     If  we  had  the  mystic  school   of  S. 

*  An  iiniversai  genius.  He  was,  amonsst  other  things,  a  great  musician.  He  composed  a 
•piece  in  three  yarts,  and  pl.iyed  it  before  the  Sultan:  tlie  first,  set  the  Siiltan  and  liis  court  into 
roars  of  laughter;  the  second,  set  them  weeping  floods  of  tears:  the  tliird,  lulled  even  the  per- 
formers theraselves  to  sleep.     (Crichton's  Arabia,  i^ol.  II.,  p.  116.) 

t  "  Der  Name  Motakhallim  oder  Motecallemin  bedeutet  niimllch  '  Lehrer  des  Kelam,'  des 
Wortes.  d.  i.  'des  geotfeuliarlen  Glaubens.'  Die  Juden  gabeii  den  Au.sdruck  mit  '  Medabberini.' 
Ini  Munde  der  arubischen  Aristoteliker  waren  daher  iille  islaniitisclien  Doguiatiker,  audi  die 
Muatazile  jasogar  die.jiidiscliou  und  chiistlicUeu  TUeologen,  Motakhallim  (Loqueutes.) ;  aber 
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Victor's  the  Arabs  had  theirs  long  before,  in  the  pantheistic  dream- 
ings  of  the  Susufi,  and  Ibn  Tofeil.  If  we  had  Abelard,  they  had 
Averroes ;  if  we  had  S.  Bernard,  they  had  Algazel ;  if  we  had  the 
Sentences  of  the  Lombard,  they  liad,  long  before,  the  dogmatic  work 
of  Abhadeddin  El-Idschi ;  if  we  had  the  Commentaries  on  Scripture, 
of  Albert,  they  had  the  Commentaries  on  the  Koran,  of  Baidhawi. 
In  a  word,  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  acting  out  the 
literal  portion  of  a  prophecy — ^just  as  the  actions  of  the  Jews  were 
realities,  but,  at  the  same  time,  figures  and  tokens  of  what  was 
coming  in  the  Incarnation.  The  same  excitement,  and  exaltation, 
the  same  violent  spirit,  the  same  dogged  adherence  to  opinion,  the 
same  severe  and  physical  method  of  insisting  upon  the  truth  as 
was  customary  in  the  West,  is  found — though  unmitigated  by 
Cliristianity — in  the  history  of  Arabian  philosophy  in  Bagdad, 
Damascus,  and  the  cities  of  the  East.  The  heart,  the  will,  and 
the  intelligence  of  man,  ever  manifest  themselves — it  matters  little 
under  what  conditions — where  thought  is  active,  in  belief,  in  rea- 
son, and  in  affection.  In  the  case  of  Arabia,  these  powers  circu- 
lated round  error;  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  schools,  the}'^ 
circulated  round  the  truth.     But  to  proceed. 

Abu-Ali-al-Hosein-Ibn-Abdallah-Ibn-Sina  (Avicenna)  was  born 
at  Afschena,  near  Bokhara,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury (980—1037),  of  rich  and  noble  parents.*  After  having 
learnt  the  outlines  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  astronomy 
from  a  celebrated  mathematician,  he  was  handed  over  to  a 
private  tutor  (Abu-Abdalla),  to  be  instructed  in  philosophy. 
But  from  Abdalla  he  learnt  nothing  but  the  bare  terminology  of 
logic.  He  then  took  up  the  science  by  himself,  and  studied  logical 
writings  and  commentaries;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  applied 
himself,  with  ardour,  to  the  Alcoran  ;  and,  Avhen  only  ten  years 
old,  had  mastered  the  preliminary  studies  necessary  for  fully  un- 
derstanding it.  To  complete  his  course,  he  was  sent  to  Bagdad, 
and  here  he  dedicated  himself,  with  a  species  of  fanaticism,  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  medicine.  He  Avas  called  "Prince 
of  Physicians,"  and  his  fame  was  rivalled  only  by  that  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen. f     When  he  came  across  a  problem  which  he 

zii  den  ortKodoxen  Motakliallim  Oder  zu  den  Motakliiillim  iraengern  Sinne  ktiunen  die  Mnatazile 
(Slotazaleii)  uiclit  jjerechuet  weiden.  Der  Gnindsatz  niiu.  von  weloliem  <li(^  Motakhallini  aiis- 
gin<ieu,  war  die  Forderiiiig  eines  iinbedingteu  Glaiibeiis  an  den  Coran.  von  welelicni  in  irjjend 
einem  P\inkte  abzuweicheu  fiir  daa  gifisstf  Verl)reelien  erkliiit  winde."  (J'iil.  Sti'icM,  Inc.  cit, 
i  ;i4,  p.  139,  140.  Cf.  Sclimoelders,  Essai  sur  Ics  Ecoles  Philosophiqucs  citcz  leu  Arahes,  p.  100,  105,  133, 
170,  179.  <C-c.) 

*  His  wiitinss  obtained  despotic  ascendancy  amongst  the  Saracens.  He  recommends  the 
administration  of  gold,  silver,  and  precions  stones,  to  purify  tlie  blood.  His  works  formed  text- 
books for  tlie  professors  in  tlie  principal  colleges  of  Europe,  and  continued  an  oracle  of  medical 
knowledge  for  nearly  six  hundred  years.     (Crichton's  Arabia,  Vol.  If.,  p.  97.) 

t  For  full  information  on  the  .\rabian  philosophers,  amongst  other  works,  see  Mnnk's  Dic- 
tion nnirr  des  Swnces  Philosop..  Vol.  I.,  p.  180,  sqq.  Fliigel:  Dissrrt  (U  Arab.  .Script.  Grtec.  Inter- 
prrt.  .Mi-iitsen.  }S41~lim.  Wiistenfeld:  Die  Acadrmicn  der  Araber.  Weuvich  :  De  Aitcloriim  (friKC 
Versiiiiiib.   et  com.   Syraic,  Arab.,  Armen.,  Persieisque,  p.   13-25,  sqq.    Schmiilders:  Documenta,  and 
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could  not  nnderstaud,  or  Avhen  he  was  unable  to  find  a  middle 
term,  lie  hurried  off  to  a  neighbouring  mosque,  to  implore  his 
Creator  to  open  his  understanding,  and  make  knoAvn  to  him  the 
truth.  On  returning  home,  he  would  read  and  write  all  night, 
drive  sleep  away  by  drinking,  and  when  at  last  overcome,  would 
continue  until  morning  dreaming  over  the  problems  which  had 
engrossed  his  thoughts  during  the  day.  Thus,  he  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  dialectics,  and  natural  science.  When  eighteen,  he 
practised  medicine,  and  diplomacy.  At  twenty-one,  he  wrote 
upon  philosophy,  and  medicine.*  On  curing  the  Caliph's  son,  he 
was  received  at  Court,  and  had  access  to  the  rich  library  of  the 
palace.  But,  though  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  and  excessive 
energy  of  intellect;  an  ardent  lover  of  philosophy,  and  science,  he 
injured  his  character  and  constitution,  by  debauchery  and  wine. 
Finally,  Avicenna  received  orders  from  the  Caliph  to  put  his  son 
to  death  by  poison.  Avicenna  concealed  this  command  from  the 
son  of  the  Caliph,  and  was,  in  consequence,  flung  into  prison  by 
him ;  and  here  he  hastened  his  miserable  end,  by  a  combination 
of  violent  excesses,  with  violent  remedies.     He  died  in  1037. 

He  taught  that  science  cannot  contradict  faith.  Faith  came 
before  philosophy.  Faith  is  for  all  mankind  ;  and  it  is  the  object 
of  philosophy  to  illuminate  faith,  and  to  furnish  proofs  for  it. 
He  looked  upon  the  positive  theology  which  sprung  from  the 
prophets,  as  an  enlargement  of  natural  religion  :  what  the  latter 
taught,  simply  as  possible,  the  former  taught,  as  quite  certain. 
There  can  be  but  one  necessary  being ;  that  being  is  God.  Matter, 
the  subject  of  operation,  is  eternal ;  and  above  it,  there  is  God — 
the  eternal,  active  first  cause.  The  world  is  as  eternal  as  He 
that  made  it.  But  it  is  not  independent;  were  it  not  kept  in  be- 
ing by  the  cause  that  influences  it,  it  would  cease  to  be.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  Arabian  philosopher  who,  so  comiiletely  as  Avicenna, 
expressed  the  full  feeling  of  the  strange  people  of  the  East.  He 
was  a  species  of  eclectic ;  at  the  same  time  possessed  considerable 
originality,  especially  on  questions  concerning  natural  science. 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  Neoplatonism  from  Alkendi,  and 

Essai  sur  Us  EcoUs  Philosophigites  chez  Ifs  Araben;  also,  Prantl,  Logik,  Zwelter  Band,  Ahschnitt 
XVI.,  p.  297.     Stockl,    Oeschichte  der  Pliilosophie,  Zweiter  Band,  Erste  Abth.  i  IV.,  p.  12-227.) 

*  "  Les  luodernes  ne  connai.sspiit  guere  Avicenne  que  comine  nxHlfciu.  W  ii'y  a  pas  un  aife- 
cle,  on  coiiimeutait  encore  ses  Canons  dans  les  academies  de  Montpellier  et  de  Louvaiu.  Mais 
Avicenne  ne  fiit  pas  seiileiiient,  an  nio.ven-a,f;e,  le  maltre  des  niedeeiiis.  il  fiit  encore  celui  des 
pliilosoplies.  A  la  flu  du  don/.iinic  siecle  Gt^rard  de  Cr^nione  avait  tiaduit  en  latin  ses  Canons, 
])oniini(]iie  Oundisalvi  ses  Vunuiirntiiiren  sur  Ifs  livres  de  Vdme,  du  rifl  et  du  mutidf.  ainsi  qtn'  s\ir  la 
Phtisii/ne  ft  1i\  .Meto/ih i/si(ju'\  i-t  le  juif  Jeau  Avendeatli  son  analyse  di-  T  <>r:j:i)ioti.  On  po8S(^Hlait 
aiusi,  desle  (•oimiiciicrnieiit  dil  treizieme  Miecle,  (inites  les  leiivres  ])liil<i,sii]iliicnii'»  d'Avieenne 
qui  turent  edileis  A  Veiiisc  \ers  la  liii  du  (iniu/.ieuie,  par  quelques  cliaiioiin-s  ref;uliers  de  Saint- 
Aufiustin  et  F.  de  .Maeerata:  Arirennue  peripateticiphilosophi  ar  metlicoriwi  f'ucili'  prinii.  Opera  in 
Iwfm  redacta;  Venetiis,  1495,  in-folio.  Leur  succfis,  fut.  immense  dans  les  <!coles  du  nio.veu-ft<;e, 
et  Hruker  a  pu  dire  sans  exag^ration:  '  Usque  ad  reuataslitteras  non  inter  Araliea  niodo,  veruiu 
etiam  inter  Cliristirtuos,  dominatus  est  Aviceuua  tautuui  non  solus."  (Haur^au :  De  la  FhiU>a. 
Scholast.,  Tom.  I.,  Chaj).  XIV.,  p.  367.) 
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his  extraordinary  methods  of  contemplation  from  Alfarabi.  Neo- 
platonism,  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  of  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  astrological  fatalism,  enter  as  component  parts  into  his  philo- 
sophic system.  While  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
by  placing  it  under  the  influence  of  the  stars,  he  accords  to  man 
the  gift  of  prophecy  through  the  influence  of  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  universal  world-soul.  There  is  no  steadiness  in 
this  system,  which  seems  to  swing,  till  one  is  dizzy,  from  the  utter 
extreme  of  spiritualism,  to  the  grossest  extreme  of  materialism. 
He  insinuates,  in  one  place,*  without  daring  to  teach  it,  that  there 
is,  after  all,  no  such  thing  as  pure  form,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  God,  and  no  immortality. 

His  doctrines  exerted  considerable  influence,  not  only  on  the 
Saracens,  but  also  on  Christians.  Hebrew  and  Latin  versions  of 
his  works  are  still  extant;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  trans- 
lators have  done  justice  to  his  meaning.  The  next  celebrated 
character  is  Abu-Bekr-Mohammed-Ben-Jahya-Ibn-Badscha  (Av- 
empace),  who  Avas  born  at  Saragossa,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  physician,  a  poet,  and  a 
philosopher.f  He  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Morabeths,  and,  being 
much  esteemed  by  them,  was  made  away  with,  by  poison,  through 
the  jealousy  of  a  brother  doctor,  in  1138.  Taken  up  with  active 
duties,  he  did  not  leave  any  very  voluminous  writings.  Munk 
speaks  of  two  of  his  works ;  one  he  calls  "  Fpisfola  Expeditionis  ;  " 
the  other,  " Du  Regime  Solitaire."  The  scholastics  quoted  the 
first  under  the  title  of  "J9e  Continuatione  Intellectiis  cum  Homine" 
Avempace  taught  a  three-fold  possibility  of  knowledge  in  the  hu- 
man soul.  The  highest,  the  knowledge  of  pure  forms,  separated 
from  all  matter.  According  to  S.  Thomas,  he  held  that  the 
contemplation  of  separate  forms  was  the  highest  happiness  of 
man.  Besides  Avempace,  Ave  often  find  Avicebron's  name  men- 
tioned amongst  the  scholastics.  The  scholastics  call  him  an 
Arabian  philosopher.  But  the  researches  of  Munk  prove,  with- 
out doubt,  that  he  Avas  a  Jew.  His  real  name  Avas  Ibn-Gabirol ; 
he  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  Avas  born  at  Malaga,  and  Avas 
brought  up  at  8aragossa.  Munk  found,  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Paris,  the  sketch  of  a  work  called'  ''  Mekor  Chajim  ''\  {Fons 

*  De  Orientali  Pliilosophia. 

t  His  pliilosopliical  iiitlueuce  could  not  liave  been  great.  "Seiu  Eiufluss  auf  das  Mittelalter 
liest  liauptsaclilicli  iu  seiueu  Beaibeituuf;eu  der  phvsikalisclien  Scliiiftoii  des  Aristoteles  oder 
mittelbar  durcli  Aveirot-s  in  der  Kutwickliing  der  Erkenntnissleliic,  welch  bciiliisiitisje  Tlia- 
tigkeit  una  liier  niclit  beriilirt.  Und  wenn  derselbe  sieli  aiich  niit  dtiii  I  iiikrcise  der  I.iigik  iin 
eugereu  Sinue  beschat'tigte,  so  scheiueu  von  derjileiclieu  Seliritteii  de.vsilbiii  deni  Mittelalter 
durcliau8  keiue  Uebersetzungen  vorgelegen  zii  sein,  und  aiieli  wir  linden  ilui  nnr  ein  paar  Mai 
gelegeutlicli  erwahnt."     (Prantl's  Lojik,  Zweiier  Band,  Abschnitt,  XVI.,  p.  373.) 

t  Ur.  A.  Scliniiedl  gives  tin-  folliiuing  rfsiimcof  Ibn-Gabirol's  theory  of  creation,  tlirowinghis 
teacliin":  into  the  three  following  iiiopoisitions: — 

I.  "Die  erste  und  hoehste  Substauz  enumirte  aus  sich  eine  gottliche  Kraft,  die  '  Wille,'  oder 
auch  '  das  Bchopferische  Wort,'  geuauut  wild." 
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VitcB),  which,  from  its  contents,  can  be  no  other  than  the  often 
quoted  Fons  Vitce  of  the  schohistics.  It  was  taken  almost  word 
for  word  by  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  named 
Shem-Tob  Ibn-Falaquera,  from  the  writings  of  Ibn-Gabirol  of 
Malaga,  Avho  was  famed  amongst  the  Jews  as  a  poet,  and  jihilosopher. 
His  teaching  bears  the  impress  of  Jewish  influence.  He  believes 
in  creation.  The  highest  principle  of  things,  is  the  Divine  will. 
He  lays  down  that  there  is  a  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  reasonable 
world-soul.  By  his  Neoplatonism,  he  almost  does  away  with  his 
own  teaching  on  creation.  AVhat  he  must  have  known  from  reve- 
lation, seems  to  jar  Avith  his  philosophic  theories.  His  views  on 
man  are  essentially  "Neoplatonic.  He  seems  to  have  drawn  largely 
from  compilations,  ascribed  by  the  Arabs  to  Empedocles,  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  and  Aristotle ;  but  which,  in  reality,  were  nothing 
else  but  Neoplatonic  methods  of  philosophy.* 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Ai-abian  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, Abul-Walid-Muhammed-Ibn-Achmed-Ibn-Muhammed  Ibn- 
Rodsch  (Averroes)  was  born  at  Cordova,  in  the  year  llOS.f  He 
studied  Islamitic  law  at  an  early  age,  and  united  the  study  of  the 
Mahommedan  taith,  with  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Avenzoar  taught  him  medicine;  Ibn-Saig,  mathematics;  and  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  tenets  of  the  Asharites.  On  his  father's 
death,  he  was  made  Chief  Magistrate  of  Cordova,  the  capital  of 
the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain.  Caliph  Jacob  Almansor,  hear- 
ing of  his  splendid  abilities,  made  him  Supreme  Governor  and 
Priest  of  Morocco  and  Mauritania.  Jealous  of  his  preferment, 
his  enemies  charged  him  with  heresy.  To  procure  his  condem- 
nation, they  persuaded  some  of  his  household  to  solicit  lessons 
from  him  in  philosophy,  and  carefully  to  take  notes  of  his 
heterodox  opinions.  This  they  did;  and  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  heresy  in  a  charge  signed  upon  oath  by  an  hundred  witnesses. 
The  Caliph  confiscated  his  goods,  and  threw  him  amongst  the 
Jews,  by  whom   he   was   held   in   such    ignominious   contempt, 

II.  "  Diese  gottliclie  Kraft,  der  Wille,  lialt  die  Mitte  zwisclien  Gott  uiid  Welt." 
ni.  "  Alls  di'iii  Willeii  i-iiiauirtc  i-iiie  '  Materiii  uiiiveisalis'  aust  welebevdie,  iinzalilisen  Wosen 
alle  oliiie  I'litersc'liied,  die  ki')i|(eiiiclieii  win  die  gcisliyeii.  liervor;;iiim-ii."  (Shitlim  aherjiidischf, 
iii.-iiMHlfr.<  iihlinrh-arahixrlu  ltrUiii''nsplnhisni,hir,  ji.  lii:i,  lot.)  i'"(>r  a  fulli-v  account  of  lUii-CaWrol,  Sfe 
Sliuik,  Mtliiiiiini.  p.  227,  tiv.  Baclija  l)cij  .losef  Ibii-1'akuda  was  Iliii-liabinirs  eoiitiMiiporar.y,  aud 
liild  tlie  creation  out  of  nothing  ;  and  on  it  vested  his  proof  of  tlie  unity  of  God. 

*  Ur.  .Scliiiiiedrs  opinion  of  Avicebrou  is  very  high.  "  Endlich,"  lie  says,  "  in  der  zweiten 
Ilalfte  lies  xi.  Jahih.  tritt  tins  ein  wahrliaft  grosser  Name  entgegen,  der  an  die  Gedenktafeln 
der  Literaturgeschiehte  niit  goldeiien  liCtteni  angeseliriebeii  zu  werdeii  verdient,  ein  .Mann  von 
auKserordeutlichein  Geuie.  der  dein  Manne  init  den  zwei  Kiipfeu  in  der  griecliisclien  Mvtlie 
gliech  :  der  cine  Kopt  warden  blnnienreiclien  Tliiilcrn  der  IJielitung  zugewandt,  mil  dcin  aiidcrn 
blickte  er  zu  den  .Soniicnhohen  kiibner  uiid  erliabener  Korschuiig  liinaii."  He  .shows  liiiw  76h- 
Uabirot  became  eliauged  into  ^nVfbcoii; — "Ibn  wurde  in  Avi  verwandelt — wie  Ihn  Siua  in  Avi- 
ceiiiia— iind  aHu  dem  arabischeu  G'im  wurde  ein  italienisches  c  (tsch)."  (Sludien,  Die  Seele,  i  II., 
p.l-M.)  V         ;        \  .  .X       , 

t  That  is,  arcordiug  to  Lebrecht;  according  to  Renan,  in  1120. 

Ibu  means  '•son;"  and  "Averroes."  lias  grown  out  of  the  following  modifications :  Aben 
and  Aven,  then  Ibn-Rosdin,  UmRiisid,  Ben-Raxid.  Ibn-Kiiscliod.  Ben-Resched,  Aben-Rassad, 
Aben-ltoiM.  Aben-Rasd,  ic. — Aveu  rosd,  Avveroys,  Avenroyth,  Averroysta:  and,  tiually,  Aver- 
rUoes  aud  Averroes.     (Comp.  Reuau,  Averr.  et  VAverroiame/p.  7,  not.  I.    Pari*,  1852.) 
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that,  on  issuing  forth  to  the  mosqne  to  pray,  the  urchins  in 
the  streets  were  in  the  habit  of  waylaying  him,  and  pelting  him 
with  mud  and  stones.  Maimonides,  Avho  was  his  pupil,  fled 
away  from  Cordova*  He  himself  at  length  escaped  to  Fez,  but 
was  speedily  seized  by  the  Magistrate.  The  King,  hearing  of 
his  capture,  called  a  council  to  decide  upon  his  fate.  Some 
advocated  death  ;  others,  recantation.  The  milder  alternative  pre- 
vailed. Averroes  was  led  from  his  prison  to  the  gate  of  the 
mosque ;  and  being  placed  upon  the  upper  step,  with  his  head 
uncovered,  the  congregation  in  passing  were  allowed  the  privilege 
of  spitting  in  his  face.  He  then  returned  to  Cordova,  to  live  in 
destitution  and  contempt.  After  a  time,  at  the  solicitations  of 
the  people,  he  was  restored  to  his  position  in  Morocco.  Here  he 
remained  until  his  death,  the  date  of  which,  it  is  impossible  pre- 
cisely to  determine.  If  Avhat  is  related  of  him  be  true,  Averroes  was 
a  man  of  noble  natural  character.  He  eat  but  once  a  day ;  he  passed 
whole  nights  in  study ;  his  heart  was  so  compassionate,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  any  one.  An 
enemy  at  a  public  meeting  once  sent  his  servant  to  Averroes,  to 
whisper  an  odious  insult  in  his  ear.  The  philosopher  acted  as  if 
he  had  simply  received  a  common  message.  He  was  as  liberal  to 
his  enemies,  as  he  was  to  his  friends — for  in  the  one  case,  he  de- 
clared, he  was  simply  following  nature,  while  in  the  other,  he 
obeyed  the  commands  of  virtue. 

Now,  Averroes  is  that  special  philosoplier,  Avhose  speculations 
had  so  dangerous  an  effect  upon  Catholic  teaching;  and  who  was 
so  triumphantly  opposed  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  It  will 
here  be  well,  then,  to  give  a  rapid,  and,  it  is  to  be  honied,  an 
intelligible,  outline  of  his  mode  of  thought. 

In  tiie  first  place,  his  belief  in  Aristotle  was  unbounded.  He 
looked  upon  him  witli  a  reverence  which  certainly  amounted  to  a 
superstition ;  and  which  greatly  tended  to  the  spread  of  his  philo- 
sophy. He  declared  the  writings  of  the  Stagyrite  to  be  so  perfect, 
tliat,  since  they  had  been  composed,  not  one  error  had  been  found 
in  them  ;  nor  had  a  single  improvement  been  made  u})on  them. 
His  teaching  is  the  "perfection  of  truth,"  and  his  intelligence,  the 
limit  of  human  power.f     "  He  was  created  and  given  to  the  world 

*  It  may  be  wpU  to  remnrk  that  Dr.  J.  Here/,  ilenies  that  Averroes  was  a  pupil  of  Ibn  Sai^, 
or,  as  he  is  called  bv  others.  Ibii-Bad.sche  Ahu-Bekr  Ibn  AlZaig.  as  well  as  that,  lie  was  master 
of  Maimonides.  See'  the  interestiiis  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Drel  Ahhairdhm(ien  uber  die  conJUMtion 
des  separatfH  Inti-Uirts  mit  dem  Menschen  von  Averroes  (Vater  und  Sohn)  aus  dem  Arabiachen  iibcrsetzt 
von  Sanuul  Ilin  Tibhou,  zwm  ersten  Male  herauagegeben.  iibcrsetzt  und  erldutert  von  Dr.  J.  Herez.  Ber- 
lin. 18fi9.  Compare  .Miiuk,  Notice  sttr  Joseph  beri  Jehouda,  p.  31,  32;  Steiuscliueider,  Catal.,j>.  2546, 
referred  to  by  Hercz. 

t  "Averroes  an  mehr  als  eiiier  Stelle,  mit  beinabe  giiftlicber  Verehrnnc  von  Aristofeles 
gesprocheu  hat,  so  in  De  Oenrrat.  Animal.  Lib.  I.:  '  Wir  spenden  unenilliilies  Lnb  denijeniKen, 
welcher  diesen  .Mann  (Avistoteles)  dureb  Vollkoninienbeit  aiisKezeichnet  und  ihn  allein  auf  die 
hochste  Stufe  der  iiieiisehlicheu  Ueberlegenheit  gestellt  bat,  zu  der  noch  keiu  Meiisrh..in  ir^enrt 
■welcbem  Zeitalter  gelangeu  kouute;  ibn  raeiute  Gott  indeiu  er  sagte:  Die  UeberlegeuUeit,  GoU 
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that  men  might  see  in  him  hoAV  much  it  was  possible  a  man  could 
know."  However,  though  he  admired  Aristotle,  he  did  not  do 
him  justice;  for  he  read  his  writings,  not  in  the  original  Greek, 
but  from  a  detestable  translation  from  the  Latin  into  the  Syriac* 

One  of  the  fundamental  points  that  underlay  all  the  philosophy 
of  Averroes,  was  this,  that  philosophy  is  nearer  to  truth,  than  is 
religion.  Keligion,  is  for  the  masses  :  philosophy,  is  for  the  learned 
few.  All  men  begin  with  religion,  but  the  learned,  though  they 
begin  with  it,  do  not  stop  at  it;  but  by  philosopliy,  mount  up, 
through  mere  belief,  to  the  conclusions,  and  evidences  of  science. 
Here,  they  can  gaze  upon  trutli  in  its  purity.  The  people  have 
not  the  power  of  mind  to  attempt  a  study  of  philosophy.  They 
must  find  their  Avhole  happiness  in  religion.  Though  to  the  philo- 
sopher, philosophy  is  life ;  to  the  people,  it  would  be  as  poison. 
Yet,  religion  must  be  defended.  He  who  talks  against  religion, 
and  is  a  scoffer,  deserves  to  be  put  to  death.  Even  the  philosopher 
cannot  philosophize,  with  any  fruit,  if  he  be  not  founded  in  virtue, 
and  in  the  la\v.  It  is  only  when  he  has  thus  practised  the  teachings 
of  religion,  that  he  is  raised  alcove  it,  into  the  speculation  and 
demonstration  of  the  purest  truth.  But,  though  philosophy 
depends,  in  its  beginning,  upon  religion,  it  does  not  depend  on 
any  religion  in  particular ;  all  religions  are  true ;  the  only  differ- 
ence consists  in  a  greater  or  less  perfection.  It  would  really  seem 
as  if  we  were  considering  the  teachings  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
instead  of  the   follies  of  an  Arab  eight  hundred  years  ago.f 

In  his  teaching  on  substance,  and  accidents,  on  actus  and  ^jo- 
tcntia,  on  corruption  and  generation,  in  his  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God,  he  follows  the  Stagyrite,  and  founds  most  of  his  argu- 
ments on  the  assumed  impossibility  of  an  infinite  series.  He  at- 
tacks the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  ground  that 

gewiihrt  sie  dem,  wein  er  will.'  (Vgl.  Muuk,  Me'lang.,  pag.  316;  451  et  not.  1.  Renau,  Averr.  e- 
VAv^rr..  pag.  41  suiv.  Averr.  De  Aiiim.,  [IT.,  Comiii.,  14,  j).  159.)  "Credo  quod  iste  homo  (Arist.) 
lueiit  refjiila  i"  ualiira  et  e.xemplar,  quod  iiiitnra  iuvciiit  ad  demoustiaiidaiu  ultimam  perfec- 
tioiiem  liumaiiaiu  iu  uiateriis.'  "     (llercz,  not.  p.  1.) 

*  The  work  of  Avevroes,  and  of  lii.s  .son.  on  tlie  Separate  Intellect,  has  been  recently  trans- 
lated (1H69).  See  Drei  AMMiidlimgen  iiber  die  Conjunction  drs  separaten  Intellects  viit  dem  Menschen 
von  Avrrroen  (  Vater  und  .Sohn)  aus  drm  Arabinchen  iibersctzt  von  Samuel  Ibu  Tibbon,  zum  ersten  Male 
heratisgegebeii,  iibirsetzt  nnd  rrlnulert  I'oa  Dr.  .1.  Hercz.     Berlin. 

Prantl  says:  "  F.ineii  •tcwissen  .\bsehluss  alier  erliirlt  die  .^rabisclie  Pliilo.sophie  iiberhaupt, 
■wie  liekannt,  durcli  Avi;rro':i,  di-ssi-u  conHiiciitireiide  Tliiitinkcit  dii-  siiiunitliili.n  Werke  des 
Aristotele.s  umfasste.  Er  stand  liii-bei  allinliii^js  nur  auf  clem  Budcii  sciiici-  aiiiliischeu  V'organ- 
ger.  deun  er  selb,st  verstaud  wcder  >;riecliiseli  noch  syrisch,  abir  luit  piniUleni,  ,ja  last  boruir- 
teni  Fleisse  nahni  er  in  stets  wiederliolteu  Ueberarbeitunfjeu  den  sleichen  (ie^eustand  vor,  und 
80  verfasste  er  audi  zu  jeneni  Zwei^e  der  Pliilosophie,  welchen  wir  liier  zu  besprechen  habeu, 
ueiulich  zum  Orj;anou,  dreierlei  Commeutare,  unter  welchen  die  eiufaclisteu  blosse  Paraphra- 
Ben  wareu,  zu  welchen  ebeiideshalb  noch  so<;.  'niittlere'  und  zuletzt  sog.  'grosse'  Commen- 
ture  kameu."     [Logik,  Zweit.  Hand,  Abschn.  XVI.,  p.  '.t74.) 

t  "VorAUem  habeu  wir  den  Standpunkt  zu  kennzeichnen,  welchen  Averroes  in  seiner 
Philosophic  dem  Lslam  gejjeniibcr  eiuiiimmt.  V.v  hiilt  dafiir,  dass  die  Religion  friiher  sei,  als  die 
Pliilosophie.. ja  dass  sie  die  Vorausselzmig  der  letzteru  bilde,  well  dei;jeuige,  welcher  sich  nicht 
Torher  einfach  dem  Gesetze  inid  lier  Keli<;i(iii  eigebeii  liabe,  nicht  zur  Eiusiclit  in  das 
Giite  Kelangeu  kiiune.  Die  Gewiihnimj;  in  dcu  Tuijenden  des  Gesetzes  von  Jugend 
auf  sei  also  iiolhui'udif;.  uiii  zur  l'hili).s(i])hie  zu  gelaiiKen.  Dabei  gilt  es  aber  an  sich 
eU'itli  wililu^  licliiiioii  man  bekeuuc.  .illc  Keliiiiotieu  siiid  gleich  walir ;  nur  ist  die  eiiio  voU- 
komiuemr.  al.s  die  aiideri' ;  der  vollkummeuereii  solleu  wir  uus  auschliessen."  (Stiickl's  %'iesrh. 
dtr  PlUlosoph.  des  MittelaUi'ra.  Zweit.  Band,  Erate  AbllieiL,  i  18,  p.  69,  C/.  Kenan's,  Averroea  et 
VAverroisme,  p.  II J.    Paris,  1S52.) 
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it  contradicts  the  absolute  simplicity  of  God's  nature  to  teach 
that  the  Three  Divine  Persons  are  denominat tones  additm  super 
substautiam :  *  and  declares  it  to  be  the  Christian  tenet  that  the 
Divine  Persons  are  really  distinct  from  the  Divine  substance. 
Hence,  he  considered  it  a  duty  to  assail  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  in  defence  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Godhead.  He  affirmed  it  to  be  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  God  was  one  and  three;  one  in  act,  and  three  m 
potentia.  It  is  strange — or  would  be  so,  did  we  not  meet  with 
like  instances  every  day — that  so  great  a  philosopher  should  so 
egregiously  have  failed  to  grasp  the  Christian  doctrine  before  he 
attempted  to  combat  it.f 

But,  God,  the  first  cause,  cannot  bring  into  existence  any  crea- 
ture, unless  there  be  a  possibility,  or  substratum,  out  of  which  the 
existence  is  educed.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  Hence  all 
existences  imply  two — God  and  matter.J  God  cannot  educe  exist- 
ences, without  matter;  any  more  than  matter  can  come  into  act 
without  God.  They  are  correlative.  There  are  two  grand  eternal 
principles:  the  Eternal  God,  and  eternal  matter ;  neither  confused 
together,  nor  identified,  but  each  independent,  though  both  eter- 
nally existing  by,  and  outside  each  other.  As  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  matter  existed  from  all  eternity  without  form,  and, 
then,  in  time  was  reduced  to  form;  it  follows  that  it  must  have 
existed  in  form  from  all  eternity.  Now,  God  is  eternal  act ;  but 
there  is  no  actor  or  motor  without  something  being  moved ;  there- 
fore, movement  is  as  eternal  as  the  mover.  Noav,  this  relation  of 
mover  and  moved,  results  in  the  formation  of  matter,  So,  this 
movement,  being  eternal,  its  result  too  is  eternal.     Hence,  the 


*  Vid.  Destruetio  Destructionis,  Disput,  V.,  Dub.  III.,  fol.  67. 

t  How  stiangplv  tlie  view  of  Avcnoi'S  regarding  tin-  relation  of  religion  to  pliilosopliv  re- 
sembles that  of  advanced  tliiiikcrs  of  our  ila.v  !  He  tauslit  to  the  efieet  that,  "  Die  Pliilosophie 
nimuit  der  Religion  KCKeniiher  die  liiihere  Stelluni;'  eiu :  sie  besitzt  die  reiue  nud  voile  Walir- 
heit,  welche  sie  aul'd<'ni  Wei;e  dei-  Siieeiilatiou  nud  Demonstration  gewinnt;  die  Religion  oder 
das  'Gesptz'  da<;egen  isf  nnr  erznlilciid,  n\ir  lelirend.  sie  gil)t  nielit  die  reine  Wahrheit :  sie  ac- 
coniniodirt  .sieli  dei  Kassungskraft  des  Volkes.  Desnngeaelitet  aber  d;irf  die  riiilo^ophie  dor 
Keligion  -vveder  feiiKlliili  gegeniilier  treten.  noeh  Hire  eigenen  Resnitnte  niiter  das  Viilk  liringen, 
denn  sonst  wird  das  Volk  irre  an  der  Religion,  nnd  das  ware  verderblieh.  Die  Religion  ist 
nothwendig  fiir  das  Volk,  weil  sie  diesem  die  lioliere  idiilosophische  Erkeuntniss  einigennasseu 
snpplirt;  sie  darf  daher  vou  der  Philosophie  iiieht  angetastet  werden. — Der  Staiidpnukt  ist  be- 
queni.  und  dem  Islam  gegeniibev  ist  er  allevdings  berechtigt."  (Stiickl.  §  IH,  p.  70,  71.) 
^  t  These  are  the  words  of  the  philosopher:  "  Dicinms  nos,  qnod  sententia  hornm  verborum 
(Algazelis  so.)  est,  quod  qnodlibet  innovatnm  est  possibile  anteqiutni  innovetur,  et  qnod  possi- 
billtasexigit  rem  in  qna  snstentetiir,  seilicet  snbjeetuni  reoipiens.  I'ossibilitas  enini  recipien- 
tis  differt  a  possibilitate  agentis.  Et  ideo  noii  jxitest  possibilitas  perfeete  attribiii  agenti.  nisi 
conveniat  cum  reeipiente.  Mnlta  enim  sunt  possibijia  in  agentihns.  qn.-B  lespeetu  (|Uorundanj 
reeipieutiuni  sunt  inipossihilia.  Unde  post(|uani  ilia  possibilitas,  qoud  innr)vatur,  ])ra'eedit  im- 
possibile  est,  (|nod  reperiatnr  absque  subjeeto:  neijue  agens  potest  esse  subjeetiuii.  ueqne  pos- 
sibile |ii)test  esse  sulijeetuni,  (|ni:i  (piando  ]«>ssibile  I'st  in  aetn,  est  reniota  p()ssil)ilitas.  Renia- 
net  ergo,  (juod  siibjeetnni  piissibilitatis  sit  res  reeipiens  eani,  seilii'et  materia,  et  mat-eria,  iu 
quantiun  materia,  iion  generator.  Ojiorteret  namque.  quod  niateria  haberet- niati-riani  ad  infi- 
nir\ira.  Et  si  forte  dici  posset,  riuod  generaretur,  est  sine  dubio,  iu  quantum  coniponitur  ei 
materia  et  forma,  quia  quodlibet  geuerabile  ex  alicpia  re  generatur.  Unde  ant  proceclitur  in 
intinitum  recte  in  materia  iufinita,  quod  est  falsuni,  aut  fornne  adveniuut  suoeessive  vlcissini  in 
qnoddani  snbjectum  iugenerabile  et  incorruptibile;  et  sic  eireulariter  ad  infinitum  ab  reteruo 
.  .  .  .  Nuiluui  enim  de  nihilo  lit  ....  nulla  permutatio  de  suiiima  privatione  tit.  H;itet 
ergo  ex  istis,  qnod  hie  neee.ssario  est  res  in  oontraria  deferens  formam.  in  (|nani  rem  ilia-  forma* 
Bueeessive  adveniuut  vieissim."  (Destruct.  Destr.,  JXsp.  /.,  Dub.  XXI.,  fol.  TZ,  cvl.  1.  Cj'.  Stuukl, 
p.  92.) 
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world  is  eternal.  This  is  the  cardinal  point  of  the  Averroistic 
system.  The  world  is  nothing  else  than  matter  brought  into  ex- 
istence, or  formed.  God  is  the  mover;  the  world  is  tiie  moved. 
The  moving  is  eternal;  therefore,  what  is  moved  is  eternal ;  that 
is,  the  earth.  The  Avorld  could  have  had  no  beginning;  audit 
can  have  no  end.  The  world  can  be  affected,  neither  by  generation, 
nor  by  corruption.  It  exists  eternally  out  of  God,  and  by  God. 
God  is  the  first  cause,  not  as  creator,  but  as  mover.  As  the  world 
cannot  be  conceived  without  God,  so  God  cannot  be  conceived 
without  the  world.  The  world  and  God  are  complements  of  each 
other.  Without  the  world,  God  would  not  be  God;  and  without 
God,  the  world  would  not  be  the  world.  Generation,  and  corrup- 
tion, are  the  results  of  the  action  of  cause  and  effect;  these  are 
eternal,  so  too  are  generation  and  corruption  eternal  movements. 
The  corruption  of  one  thing,  is  the  generation  of  another,  and 
the  generation  of  one,  the  corruption  of  another ;  and  there  are 
many  phases  of  the  eternal  movement  of  the  world.  So  there  can 
be  no  talk  of  a  "first  man."  The  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body; 
number  lies  in  the  matter,  not  in  the  form.  So,  the  individual 
existence  of  the  soul,  independent  of  the  body,  cannot  be  imagined. 
What  rises,  must  fall.  This  is  an  eternal  law  of  nature.  God 
himself  cannot  alter  such  a  law.  He  could  not  give  immortality 
to  an  individual,  for  He  is  under  the  law  of  His  own  movement. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  human  soul,  as  of  any  other  thing.  Aver- 
roes  assails  the  doctrine  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing, 
which   is   another   fundamental  tenet  of  the  Christian  relig-ion. 

o 

His  arguments  are  very  superficial,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
wasting  space  with  them  here.* 

As  movement  is  eternal,  so  must  it  be  one.  The  oneness  of 
the  moved,  follows  from  the  oneness  of  the  mover.  There  is  the 
oneness  of  the  world;  first,  because  it  is  all  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  mover,  who  formed  it  in  its  variety  and  order ;  and  second- 
ly, because  this  world  alone,  and  no  other,  could  possibly  exist. 

The  heavens,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  neither  subject  to 
the  change  of  generation,  nor  corruption.  They  are  formed  of 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  earth.  The  eternal  movement 
of  the  heavens,  and  heavenly  bodies,  is  the  cause  of  the  changes 
and  variations  in  the  sublunary  world.  Now,  the  heavens  are 
more  perfect  than  the  earth.     Therefore,  it  follows  that,  if  on  the 

*  Stiickl  Rives  his  doctriiip  thus  : — "  Die  Welt  als  solchc  ist  namlicli  niclits  auderes,  als  die 
mir  Form  uud  WlikliclikHit  li<'nuij;eliikl(*te  Materie.  Kmiii  also  die  Materie  nie  oliiie  Form 
Beiii,  SI)  kaun  die  Ewi^krit  rtei-  Miiti-ne  uiir  miter  der  Bediiiguiig  anfreclit  erbalteu  werden, 
dass  ziisleic'h  aiicU  an  der  EwiKkcit  der  Welt  als  soldier  f.-stKelialten  wird.  Die  Welt  ist  feriier 
das  Olijeet  der  15.-wei;un!;,  welclie  vim  dem  er.steii  Ueweijer  uusiji-lit  :  sie  ist  das  BeweKte.  Ist 
also  die  Heweijiiiii;  eiue  ewii:.-.  iiiiil  kami  diescllic.  nii'lit  tredaclil  uerdeii  oliiie  eiii  Be\ve;;tes,  so 
umss  audi  die  Well,  als  dus  Bewe^te.  elieiisci  cwiy;  sciii  wie  die  Bi-wi-miii;;  selhst.  Uiid  wie  sie 
oUuu  Aiil'aiiK  ist,  so  i.st  sie  audi  oliiie  liiide :  deuii  dieselbeii  Giiiude.  wclclie  deu  Aufang  der 
Wttlt  ausscliliesseii,  sdiliesseu  audi  das  Eude  derselbeu  aus."     (^25,  p.  9-1.) 
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earth  there  are  intelligent  sonls,  a  fortiori,  &o  must  it  be  in  the 
heavens.  But,  the  heavens  are  not  subject  to  generation  and  cor- 
ruption ;  so  the  soul  of  the  heavens  is  not  tied  to  things  of  sense. 
This  soul  must  desire  good — a  good  which  is  higher  and  more 
perfect  than  itself.  Now,  this  good  cannot  be  corporeal,  for  the 
heavens  themselves  are  the  most,  noble  bodies.  It  can,  therefore, 
only  be  the  highest  mover,  and  the  Absolute  Good,  by  whom  all 
other  good  is  conditioned.  Hence,  the  soul  of  the  heavens  knows 
God ;  and  this  knowledge  ci-eates  in  that  soul  a  desire  to  be  as  like 
Him  in  perfection  as  possible.  This  it  attains  by  eternal  motion, 
for  motion  is  more  perfect  than  rest,  and  eternal  gyration  is  the 
noblest  and  most  perfect  of  all  movements.  Other  systems,  which 
are  discoverable  by  astronomical  observation,  have  their  movers, 
which  are  as  their  forms — inasmuch  as,  without  such  forms  their 
existence  could  not  be  imagined  ;  and  as  their  end — inasmuch  as 
the  movement  which  is  received  from  them  issues  in  their  striving 
to  become  more  and  more  like  to  them.  So  to  every  series  of  systems 
there  corresponds  a  series  of  pure  intelligences,  and  at  the  head  of 
them  all,  is  the  Pnme-Mover.  From  Him,  these  intelligences  reach 
down  to  the  humblest  sphere,  that  of  the  moon.  The  active 
intellect  is  subject  immediately  to  the  moon-mover,  and,  through 
him,  to  the  Prime-Mover.  All  these  movers  so  depend  upon  each 
other,  that,  according  to  their  position,  they  are  more  or  less  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  first  cause.  As  the  higher  system 
is  more  perfect  than  the  lower,,  so  is  one  intelligence  more  perfect 
than  another.  The  movement  of  the  higher  spheres  is  swifter 
than  the  movement  of  the  lower;  and  so  of  all  in  their  relations. 
The  subordinate  intelligence  is  conditioned  by  the  higher  one,  and 
the  Prime-Mover  is  the  condition  of  them  all.* 

God  does  not  know  things  as  they  really  are,  for  that  would 
lower  His  intelligence,  but  He  knows  them  in  a  more  perfect,  and 
in  a  nobler  manner.  His  knowledge  is  higher  than  either  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  general  knowledge.     The  knowledge  which  separate 

*  "  Le  caracttie  g^n^ial  de  la  doctrine  jVUm-Rosolid  est  le  meiiie  que  celui  que  nous  remar- 
qiioiis  Chez  les  autres  pliilosophes  Aiabes.  C'est  la  doctiine  d'Aiistote  iiioilitiee  par  riiiflueiice 
de  certaines  tlienries  iieiiplatoiiiciinui'H.  En  introdiiisaut  dans  la  do<'trine  peripatetioieuiie 
I'liypotliese  dfs  intelligences  des  .S|ilu'ies,  ])la(ees  entre  le  premier  mot  enr  et  le  monde,  et  en 
adniettant  nne  emanation  nniverselle  par  laciniUe  le  monvement  se  comnniniciiie  de  proche  en 
proelie  i\  tontes  les  jiartiis  de  I'unix  ii  s.  .ju.s(|u'au  nionde  snblnnaire,  les  jiliilosoplies  Arabes 
crojaieut  wans  ilmite  fain-  disparaitre  le  dualisnie  de  la  doctrine  d'Arislote.  et  conililer  I'abime 

Sui'separe  I'ener^ie  ]mre,  cm  Hiin,  ib-  la  niatii  re  itii-niiere.  Ibn-Rosebd  ailnict  ces  Iiypolbeses 
ans  tonte  li-ur  eteudue  :  le  ciel  est  considere  i)ar  Ini  comme  nn  etre  auinie  et  orfjaniqae,  qui 
ue  nait  ni  ne  perit.  et  dont  la  matiere  menie  est  superieure  ^  eelle  des  clioses  snblnnaires;  il 
coTiininnii|ue  ;\  celles-ci  le  mouvemeut  qui  Ini  vient  de  la  cause  premifere  et  dn  desii  ([ui  I'attire 
lui-nieme  vers  le  premier  niotenr.  La  matiere,  qui  est  eteruelle,  est  caraetf'-risi^e  par  Ibn- 
Rosclul  iivec  plus  de  precision  encore  qu'elle  ne  I'a  liti-  par  Avislote;  elle  est  non-senlenient  la 
facnlt<5  de  tout  devenir  par  la  forme  qui  vient  dndebors:  niais  la  tonne  elle  iih'imc  est  virtnel- 
lemeui  dans  la  matiere;  car  si  elle  ^'•tait  prod\iite,  par  la  cause  iireniiere.  ee  seiait  Ifi  nne  crea- 
tion de  rien,  qn'  Ibu-Ki)sclid  n'adniet  pas  pins  (jn'  Aristote.  Le  lien  qni  ratlaebe  I'lioninie  an  «nel 
et  h  Dien  le  fait  jiarticiper.  ,)us(|n  ;»  >in  certain  point,  ^i  la  science  s\ii>i-rie\ire,  principe  de  I'ordre 
universe!  :  c'est  i>ar  la  sciciice  M'ule.ct  non  jjar  nne  vide  conteniiilatiun,  que  nous  l)Oiivons  ar- 
river  :\  saisir  I'etre,  et,  sons  ce  lappoit,  Ibn-Koscbd  est  encore  plus  absoln  que  son  nuiitre.  et 
lis  idees  morales  ue  joneut  dans  le  doctrine  d'Ibu-Kosclid,  (ju'un  role  fort-secoudaire."  (Haul*- 
6au,  Tovi.  I.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  378,  379.) 
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intelligences  enjoy  is  their  life.  The  most  perfect  life  is  God,  the 
perfect  intelligence.  Tliere  is  no  Providence  in  this  world  over 
individuals.  This  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  experience.  The 
Providence  of  God  is  general,  keeping  the  universe  in  its  normal 
condition.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  is  eternal ; 
God  is  not  creator  and  master,  but  He  is  mover,  and  subject  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  matter. 

Man  stands  between  eternal  and  temporal  things;  for,  in  his 
nature,  he  includes  both.  The  soul  is  the  form,  or  the  first  per- 
fection, of  the  living  body.  The  soul,  in  its  activity,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  so  it  must  possess  an  independent  principle.  Its 
activity  extends  to  the  intelligible ;  while  sense  is  contined  to  sen- 
sation. The  passive  intellect  is  not  one  with  man,  it  is  a  separate 
principle.  It  unites  itself,  indeed,  with  the  individual  body,  as 
its  form;  but  it  remains  distinct  and  separate  from  the  individual 
soul.  As  such,  it  is  not  individual,  like  the  soul;  it  is  rather 
universal,  and,  hence,  numerically,  it  is  one  in  all  human 
beings.  Individuality,  exclusively  belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is 
eternal,  and  lasting  in  every  respect.  If,  in  speaking  of  the 
soul  of  man,  you  do  not  refer  to  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  cor- 
poreal life,  but  as  the  principle  of  reason,  then,  the  souls  of  men, 
substantially,  are  identical.  It  is  like  the  light  which  spreads 
itself  over  all  creation,  without  suffering  in  its  oneness.  It  ever 
remains  numerically  one,  and  is  only  individualized  in  so  far  as  it 
is  participated  in  by  many  individuals.  Much  more,  then,  is  the 
active  intelligence  one  in  all  men,  eternal  and  enduring,  forming 
no  part  of  man's  contingent,  individual  nature.  It  is  an  objec- 
tive principle  existing  independently  of  our  individuality.  And 
this  objective  principle  is  no  other  than  that  intelligence  which 
closes  the  chain  which  depends,  finally,  upon  God,  but  which  is 
the  mover  of  the  moon.* 

The  mind  of  man  does  not  essentially,  but  only  in  degree,  differ 
from  that  of  the  beast.  The  will  is  conditioned  by  the  movements 
of  the  world  without,  and  is  hence  subject  to  a  kind  of  fatality. 
But  Averroes  did  not  mean  to  take  away  from  it  all  freedom. 
Yet  he  admits  of  no  personal  immortality.  What  is  said  of  the 
next  life  is  simply  a  fable.  The  universal  mind,  not  the  individ- 
ual soul,  is  immortal.  The  race  is  eternal ;  the  individual  dies. 
The  condition  of  man,  after  death,  is  like  the  condition  a  man 
finds  himself  in,  while  sleeping.  The  knowledge  of  separate 
substances  is  man's  highest  knowledge,  and  in  it  his  greatest  hap- 
piness lies.    Man  here  becomes  like  unto  God.    Here,  all  is  grasped 

*  "IntfUectiis  autem  agens  ordinatur  ex  ultimo  honim  iu  orcliue.  et  pouamus  ipsum  esse 
motorem  orbis  Luua;."     {£pil.  Met.,  Tr.  4,  p.  14C.) 
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by  man.  Being  now  like  to  God,  he  knows  all  things,  inasmuch 
as,  in  a  manner,  he  himself  is  all  things ;  for  knowledge,  and  be- 
ing, become,  now,  identical.  Man  is  not  capable  of  attaining 
gi'eater  perfection  and  happiness  than  this.  And  he  arrives  at  this 
state  by  the  study  of  speculative  wisdom. 

Averroes  held  the  mystic  way  in  great  contempt :  for,  according 
to  him,  it  is  only  the  speculative  mind  that  breaks  through  the 
veil  of  sense,  and  gets  into  immediate  contact  with  Divine  things.* 
Hence,  philosophy  is  the  highest  calling  of  man. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  and  the  last 
representatives  of  Aristotle  in  Arabia. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  S.  Thomas  acted,  when  living  in  the 
midst  of  this  terrible  intellectual  struggle;  and  how  reason  can 
oppose  reason,  and  how  the  meek,  but  crushing  warrior  of  God's 
truth,  can,  through  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  his  firm  grasp 
of  principle,  bring  under  and  subdue  the  rampant  heresies,  which 
others  may  have  feared,  but  had  not  the  power  to  overthrow, 

The  same  kind  of  effects  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
Bible,  amongst  the  Jews,  that  were  produced  by  the  Koran, 
amongst  the  Arabs.  And,  as  the  intellect  of  S.  Thomas  had  to 
be  directed  against  their  errors,  and  as  some  of  his  most  startling 
triumphs  had  to  do  with  Jewish  doctrines  and  Jewish  Eabbis,  it 
will  here  be  well  to  draw,  in  a  very  few  strokes,  the  broad  outline 
of  their  intellectual  movement. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  appears  to  have  developed  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Arabians.  The  obligation  they 
Avere  under  of  defending  their  tenets  from  attack,  the  reverence 
in  which  they  held  the  Holy  Scriptures,  induced  them,  nay,  obliged 
them,  to  defend  and  establish,  scientifically,  what  they  held  through 
faith.  And  though  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their 
religion,  to  mix  with  other  nations,  there  were  not  wanting  men, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  the  teachings 
of  the  Pentateuch  Avith  Arabian  philosophy. 

As  with  the  Arabs,  as  with  ourselves,  there  were  the  orthodox, 
and  rationalistic  school.  The  orthodox  Jew,  besides  the  Scrip- 
tures, held  in  equal  reverence  with  the  Scriptures,  the*  ancient 
tradition  of  their  Rabbis.  This  consisted  in  Avearisome  and  en- 
slaving casuistry,  and  exegesis,  which  was  api)lied  to  the  very 
animals  of  the  field,  and  to  the  most  minute  and  paltry  arrange* 

*  "  L'ilnie  pent  ariiver  S,  nne  union  bien  plus  intinie  avec  Tintellect  univprsel,  fi  i»n>' sorte 
d'idi'ntitication  avec  la  laison  primordialH.  L'intellcct  acquis  a  servi  il  conduire  I'lionmic. jiis- 
(ju'au  siiiictuaire  ;  mais  il  dispnvnit  dr-s  ((iic  le  but  est  atteint  .  .  .  Aiusi  I'iutcllicl  actif 
exerce  sur  I'^uie  di-iix  iictiDiiH  distini-tcK,  ib)iit  I'line  a  pour  Imt  dYdever  I'iiitt'llccl  ni.-il('Ti<-l  ;^  la 
perception  de  l'int(lli;;ililc.  I'lmtic  dc  ICntiaiiu-r  au  del;\  jiisciu'a  I'union  avc(>  Ics  iiitcllif;ibles 
eux-uieuies.  L'hoiiuiif,  .ii  live;  ;\  cit  ttat  ((uiipreiid  tontes  clioses  par  la  raison,  qu'il  .s'ist  appio- 
pri(5.  Dcveuu  seaiblable  h  Dieu,  il  est  eu  ([uebiue  soite  tons  les  fttres,  et  les  eounait  tcis  qu'ils 
sout:  car  les  fitres,  ot  leurs  causes  no  sont  rien  en  dehors  de  la  scieuce,  qu'il  en  a."  (Reuau, 
Avenues  ct  rAieiroismc.p.  110.     Paris.  1852.) 
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meuts  of  domestic  life.  This  tradition  was  at  length  written  down 
by  Jonas  the  Holy,  in  a  book  called  the  Mischna.  This,  again, 
later  on,  was  enlarged  upon  and  continued  by  the  Talmudists. 

A  reaction  was  not  long  in  coming  against  the  unbearable 
tyranny  of  this  Talmudist  school.  Anan,  a  Jew  of  Bagdad,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  headed  a  chisni.  This  created 
two  distinct  parties:  the  orthodox  Jews,  with  the  Scriptures, 
tradition,  and  the  Talmud;  and  the  Karaeites,  who  rejected  all 
except  the  Bible;  affirming  that  the  light  of  reason  was  quite 
strong  enough  to  read  it  by.  Thus,  we  have  the  orthodox  Jews, 
corresponding  with  the  Motakhallim;  and  the  Kariieites,  corres- 
ponding with  the  Motazalitae  of  the  Arabs.*  Nor  was  there  want- 
ing a  school,  corresponding  to  the  Susufi,  or  the  Mystics :  that  is 
to  say,  there  were  the  Cabbalists.  Their  teaching,  in  reality,  was 
a  kind  of  Gnostic  philosophy.  It  consisted  in  their  continued 
prying  into  the  hidden  and  deep  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God. 
God  had  made  known  this  mysterious  meaning  to  Moses,  on  the 
mount.  Moses  had  delivered  it  to  the  seventy  ancients.  From 
them,  it  had  come  to  Esdras,  who  wrote  it  in  a  book.  From  him, 
the  ancient  teaching  of  the  Jews  was  derived.  They  looked  upon 
the  Bible  as  a  book  of  symbols ;  and  they  laid  great  stress,  like 
Philo,  upon  the  mystery  of  numbers.  Cabbalism  had  not  so  much 
as  a  philosophy,  or  a  tradition ;  while  it  had  about  it  that  mystic 
element,  which  is  never  wanting  when  rationalism,  or  its  reaction, 
is  rife,  or  when  there  is  any  deep  religious  feeling,  which  often  is 
the  source  from  which  it  springs.f 

Now,  the  action  of  the  rationalistic  school,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
brought  out  men  on  the  other  side,  fit  to  cope  with  its  pretensions. 
As  the  Arabs,  and  the  Church,  used  Aristotle  to  defend  the  or- 
thodox teachings  of  their  revelation  ;  so,  too,  did  the  Jews.  Saa- 
diah  was  the  first  to  snatch  Aristotle's  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  adversaries,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  themselves. 
Perceiving  the  success  of  this  manceuvre,  the  philosophy  of  the 

*  "Dr.  Schmiedl,  in  his  interesting  Studien  iiberjiidische,  insondfrs  jndisch-arahische  Religiotis- 
philoHophie.  givra  evidence  of  a  reniarlvable  character  witli  regaid  fii  tin-  iinnn  use  intlnence 
Aristotle  and  the  scholastics  exerteil  n)>ou  some  of  tlie  most  powi  rfiil  niimls  in  tlje  .liwisli  Ijody. 
e.g.  See  '  Der  philo>!nphische  Gotte»be(jriff.  Die  Lehre  von  den  Attributen  (luttes.  Die  Eiujellehre. 
Dir  firhopfuwj  atis  NicMs.  See  also  p.  259,  Was  hat  den  Aristotelismus  in  der  jiidischen  Reliffionsphil^ 
sophi^'  so  popular  gemacht  ?  '  "  ^ 

t  The,  fundanieutal  doctrine  of  creation,  writes  Sclimiedl.  according  to  the  Cahha)a,  is  viewed 
in  the  following  light:  "  Die  Kal)hala  ging  von  deni  (iedanken  ans,  die  mosaische  SclKipfungs- 
lelire  mit  dem  Fnndamentalprincip  der  alten  Philosophic.  '  dass  aus  Nichts  Nii'hts  wcrde,'  in 
Uehcreinstimninng  zii  bringeu.  Hiezn  fand  sie  die  alexandrinische  Lehre  von  di'V  Ansstro- 
nunig  (EmaMation)  am  geeignetesten.  Sie  stillfe  nun  folgendes  System  anf:  Kiim-  Siihstan/,  ist 
ans  (Icni  alisolulcn  Nichlshervorgegangen :  alles  Scieiidi-  hat  vieliiiehr  scineu  ri's|iinng  in  einer 
Qiielli'  ewigen  Ijichts — ill  Gott.  Dieser  nndetiniiii;uc  (iott  wird  in  ganz  eigenthiiniliclur  Weise 
das  '  Nichts'  genannt.  d.  h.  das  in  Ahstracto  bcstcliende.  dnrch  positive  Attribute  nicht  zn  erk- 
ISrende  Sein -nud  anf  diese  Weise  ist  die  Wcit  ans  'Nichts'  hervorgegangen.  Das  gottliche 
L'rhcht  erfiillte  vor  der  Schiipfnng  die  ganic  rncudlichkeit,  sodasa  kein  leerer  Raum  vorhauden 
■war.  Es  zog  sich  dalier  in  sich  selhst  znriick,  uni  cine  Leere  zu  hildcu.  Nach  dieser  Concentra- 
tion mauifestirte  sich  der  Endlose  (En-Sof )  zuerst  in  einem  Prototyp  der  Scliiipfnng.  dem  Mak- 
rokosmos  oder  Adam  Kadnn)n  aiu'h  Adam  Ilaa,  aus  welcheuj  sudaua  die  Schopfuug  in  vier  Ab- 
Btufuugeu  Oder  VVelten  ausstruiuete."     (Sludien,  p,  127.) 
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Stagy  rite  became  the  fashion  with  the  Hebrews.  When  the 
Spanish  JeAvs  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  domination 
of  the  Babylonian  academy,  at  Sora,  and  had  founded  at  Cordova 
a  new  school,  they  did  exactly  what  the  schoolmen  did — they  busily 
set  about  translating,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  the  philo- 
sophy, and  fundamental  principles  of  Aristotle,  in  order  that  they 
might  successfully  defend  themselves  against  attack,  and  carry 
on  a  vigorous  war  against  the  Kariieites.  So  much  were  these 
Jews  smitten  with  their  new  weapons,  that  William  of  Auvergne 
positively  declares  that  the  Jews,  who  lived  under  this  influence, 
had  abandoned  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  had  gone  over  to  the 
Saracens.  The  same  tendencies  toward  rationalism,  and  toAvards 
placing  science  above  faith,  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  amongst  our- 
selves, soon  made  themselves  manifest  amongst  the  Arabian  Jews. 
They  no  longer  bowed  down  with  humble  reverence  to  the  Sacred 
Word  of  faith.  Faith,  now,  was  for  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  de- 
ficient. Philosophy,  was  for  the  learned.  Man  may  begin  with 
faith  ;  but  he  rises  through  the  methods  of  belief,  into  the  higher 
and  purer  region  of  demonstration,  and  philosophy.  The  most 
remarkable,  by  far,  amongst  the  rationalistic  school  of  Judaism, 
is  Maimonides. 

We  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  from  two  books,  the  Jezirah,  and  the  Sohar.  The  writer  of  the 
Jezirah  was  a  contemporary  of  the  writer  of  the  Mischna,  about  the 
year  50,  of  Christ.  The  Sohar  is  later,  about  the  year  121.  Some  put 
it  down  as  late  as  the  third  century,  and  declare  that  it  was  put 
together  by  a  Spanish  Jew.  The  basis  of  the  Cabbalistic  system 
is  the  doctrine  of  emanation.  It  would  be  tiring,  as  well  as  useless, 
to  go  into  its  analysis,  and  waste  paper  in  describing  the  Ainsoph, 
and  the  Cim9oum ;  who  was  Adam  Kadmon,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Sephirot,  or  the  relative  position  of  Aziluth,  Beriah, 
Jezirah,  and  Asiah.*  We  refer  the  curious  reader  for  matters  of 
this  kind  to  Frank's  "  Religious  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews."f 

The  first  man  who  treated  Judaism  from  a  scientific,  rational 
standpoint,  was  Saadiah  Fajjnmi,  who  was  born  in  Egypt,  perse- 
cuted by  the  orthodox  Jews,  till  he  Avas  forced  to  fly  aAvay  from 
the  Academy  at  Sora;  and,  having  Avritten  many  Avorks  in  his 

*  "  Die  andem  Welten,  welche  an  die  Welt  Aziluth  in  absteigender  Stufenreilie  sicli  ansrh- 
liessen,  siud  die  Welt  Beriah,  die  Welt  Jezirah  und  die  Welt  Asiah.  In  der  Welt  Beriali  lierrs- 
(■lii'ii  (lie  drei  obersten,  in  der  Welt  Jezirah  die  drei  folKeinh'U  und  in  der  Welt  Asiah  die  drei 
uiiterNteu  Sephiren.  Aber  wie  die  Sei>hivcu  uu<;<'aehtet  ilirer  Ver.sehiedenheil  ilneli  «iedcr  I'lius 
iui  Si'in  siud,  so  verhalt  es  sieh  aueli  uiit  dieseu  drei  Welten.  Deun  da  das  s;riis.-ie  .sicye!  Azi- 
luth drei  Stufeu  besreift,  weleli.'  dii  siuil  drei  (Zureu)  I'rtiililer  von  Nei>heseli.  Kua(th  and  Nes- 
chaniah  (heili,  Seele  unil  <;eist),  si>  habeu  aneli  eTiiiifaTitreii  die  Hesici;i.lten  drei  Znren,  nanilich 
Beriali,  .lezirali  u]i(l  .V.siali,  und  diese  drei  Zureu  iiu  ,Sici;(.l  sind  uur  Kius.  Nur  ein  beziehuuir,';- 
weiser  Uutersehu'il  also  tiudet  stalt  z\vi,seheu  dieseu  drei  Welten:  ilireiu  innern  Soin  naoh  .siud 
8ie  iiicht  verschiedeu  vou  eiuander.     (Stoekl,  p.  239.) 

t  Frank,  La  Cabbali;  ou  La  I'hUosophie  Belipicitsc  ihs  Hebrctuc,  p.  19",  sqq.    (Paris,  1843.) 
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solitude,  died  in  the  year  942.  His  principal  Avork  was  "  Faith 
and  Philosophy,"  composed  about  the  year  933.  But,  the  greatest 
of  the  Spanisli  Arabs,  was  Rabbi  Moses-Ben-Maimon  (Maimonides), 
born  at  Cordova  in  the  yeiu'  1135.  He  studied  Aristotle  under 
Averroes,  or  under  one  of  his  disciples.  He  was  persecuted  with- 
out much  delay  as  a  heretic.  He  fled  to  Fez,  then  to  Cairo,  where 
Saladin  treated  him  handsomely,  and  permitted  him  to  set 
up  a  school  in  Alexandria.  But  his  enemies  would  not  leave  hini 
alone.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  his  school,  and  led  a  wandering 
life  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  died  (1304),  some  affirm,  in  Pales- 
tine ;  others  say,  in  Egypt.  His  principal  work  was  "  More  Nevo- 
chim,"  OY  "  Docto7'  Fcrplexoruni."  But  of  his  system  it  will  be 
time  to  speak  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  Tiiat  his  doctrines,  though  he  suffered  so 
much  in  his  lifetime,  exerted  a  wide  influence  amongst  his  brethren, 
cannot  be  denied. 

"  This  learned  Jew,"  says  Brucker,  "  was  not  only  master  of 
many  Eastern  languages,  but,  Avhich  Avas  a  rare  accomplish- 
ment at  that  time,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  G-reek 
tongue ;  in  which  he  seems  to  have  read  the  works  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, TliGmistius,  Galen,  and  others.  He  confesses  that  he  had 
been  much  conversant  with  the  Avritings  of  philosophers.  As  a 
physician,  he  possessed  high  reputation :  he  was  a  good  logician, 
and  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  mathematics.  In  Talmudic 
learning,  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries.  Besides  many  other 
works,  he  wrote  a  treatise  'On  Idolatry;'  another,  '  On  the  The- 
ology of  the  Gentiles  ;'  and  a  third,  '  On  Allegorical  Language;' 
Avhicli  discovered  great  learning,  but  leaned  towards  Gentile  philo- 
sophy more  than  his  countrymen  apjiroved.  A  singular  proof 
of  his  fondness  for  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  absurd  method  of  allegorizing, 
adopted  even  l)y  the  more  intelligent  among  the  Jews,  we  meet 
Avith  in  his  explanation  of  the  sapphire  stone,  Avhich  Moses  saAV 
under  the  feet  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Avhiteness  of  Avhicli  he 
understood  to  denote  the  'T?.?}  npurrj  'first  matter'  of  Aristotle.* 

With  regard  to  his  tenets,  great  battles  took  place  after  his 
death  in  France,  and  Spain.  Provence  Avas  the  hottest  place  of 
struggle.  Shem-Tob-Ben-Joseph-Ben-Palaquera,  born  about  the 
year  1226,  defended  him  in  many  Avorks.  Calonymos,  who  was  born 
in  the  year  1287,  did  the  same.  In  fact,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  which  lie  beyond  the  date  at  Avhich  I  Avrite,  very 
fierce  contests  were  continually  being  Avaged  amongst  the  Jews; 

*  Book  IV.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  206. 
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belief,  on  one  side ;  and  rationalism,  on  the  other :  the  Stagyrite, 
and  the  Scriptures ;  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  faith. 

But  enough  has  noAV  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  those 
Arabian  and  Jewish  philosophers,  whose  names  are  so  constantly 
recurring  in  theAvritings  of  S.Thomas.  Let  us  now  see  how  he 
conducted  himself  under  Albertus  Magnus  at  Cologne.' 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

8.    THOMAS    AT    COLOGNE. 


Whei^  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Cologne,  the  Dominicans  had  al- 
ready been  some  time  settled  there.  S.  Dominic,  who  always  had 
an  eye  to  great  centres,  must  have  observed  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  great  commercial  city,  with  its  one  hundred  andtifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  three  thousand  soldiers,  would  make  it  a 
fair  field  for  work;  and  its  intimate  relations  with  Italy,  its  repu- 
tation for  science  and  art,  would  tend  to  elevate  the  mind,  and 
make  it  a  natural  centre  for  Dominican  activity. 

In  the  year  1231,  those  dear  friends,  Jordan  of  Saxony,  and 
Henry  of  Cologne,*  the  former  who  owed  his  singular  conversion 
to  his  love  of  the  poor  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Office,  and 
the  latter  whom  Jordan  declared  to  be  "the  most  gracious 
creature  he  ever  saw,"  established  the  Order  at  Cologne.  They 
began  in  a  very  humble  manner.  They  opened  a  Hospitmm,  near 
the  Cathedral,  in  the  Stolkstrasse  (vicus  Stolcorum),  and  served 
a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  Their  gentle, 
devoted  lives,  struck  the  people  of  the  town,  who,  unfortunately, 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  very  little  edification  from  many  of 
the  clergy.f  Their  little  chapel  quickly  filled.  The  clergy  of  the 
town  Avere  ill-pleased  at  this.  Invidious  comparisons  were  in- 
stituted by  the  people  between  the  meek,  shaven  friars,  with  their 
extreme  simplicity  and  poverty,  and  the  sleek,  well-fed,  and  some- 
times, disedifying  clergy.  The  clergy  begged  the  Archbishop  to 
remove  the  friars.J      The  venerable  Engelbert  gently  answered 

*  Brother  Henry  died  in  1234.  Albert  lived  for  three  or  four  years  nuder  the  same  roof  with 
him.  It  was  not  till  a  much  later  date  that  the  University  of  Colo.sne,  strictly  so  called,  was 
founded.  "Albert  va  fonder  I'ecole  ;  I'universitt^  n'existe  point;  elle  ne  sera  cr6ee  que  le  21 
nuii  de  I'an  de  grdce  1358,  par  Ijulle  exiiresHi'  d'Urbaiu  VI.,  qui  lui  accordera  les  niAmes  fran- 
chises et  privileges  qu'Ji  riiniversitc  dc  I'aris."  (See  WksaaXWy's  Albert  le  Grarui,  Liv.  III.,  p. 
255.     Vf   Bianco,  Die  alte  Univrrsiliit  Kulti,  p.  75.) 

t  Spe;ikins  of  the  evils  rife  in  society,  in  Albert's  day,  Sighart  says : — "  Albert  sc^hildert  in 
seineu  Pre(Ii;;ten  selbst  alle  diese  Uebel  der  Zeit,  besonders  die  Putzueht.  die  l'epi)iKlceit,  die 
Tlieater  und  T^nze,  den  .schiiudlichen  Aberglauben  der  Weiber,  die  Trasheit  der  Kanoniker,  die 
nicht  einuial  ini  Chore  den  Mund  geuug  otfnen.  Vgl.  III.  Nerm.  de  Nativ.  B.  Maricw  de  Sncrif. 
Missoi:  Sei-mo  de  Assumjtt.  Mariae  II.  Besonders  Serm.  in  dom.  IV.  post  Epiphan.  Klagen  iiber 
Bischiife  und  Klerus  besonders  ini  Commentarzu  Lucas."  (Kap.  V. ,  note .  p.  2G.)  Sigharf  .also 
quotes  a  passage  from  a  sermon  of  Alltcrtus  Magnus  in  which  he  compares  the  clergy  to  the 
barren  woman,  who  married  seven  brothers,  one  after  the  other,  signifying  that  they  were 
8h:ivp  enough  to  get  hold  of  good  livings,  but  that  no  fruit  came  of  them  tor  the  glory  of  God. 
Cnr.siiig.  swearing,  and  blasi>heming,  were  the  special  vices  of  the  people.  (See  Tourou's  Dis- 
cipUs  lie  Snint  liominiqtw,  p.  125.) 

t  .Maiiclie  Wclt-Gcistliche  beklagten  sich  dariiber  beira  edlen  Erzbischofe  Engelbert,  dass 
die  Ordensnianner  das  fremde  Aerntefeld  betriitHU  .  .  .  Sie  wiirden  die  Geistliehen  in  Ge- 
falir,  die  StadI  aberin  BedranguisH  briugeu.  (Sighart's  Alberttts  Magmia  Kapitel  V.,p.  27;  more 
fully  treated  by  Peter  of  Prussia,  p.  249.) 
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them,  that  as  long  as  the  little  convent  of  Dominicans  did 
nothing  but  good,  he  preferred  to  allow  them  to  remain.  But  the 
clergy  replied  that  the  warning-note  had  already  been  sounded 
against  them  by  a  saint.  It  was  of  these  men,  with  their  strange 
costume,  and  shaven  crowns,  that  Holy  Hildegard  had  prophesied, 
when  she  spoke  of  men  Avho  would  bring  danger  on  the  priests,  and 
destruction  on  the  city.  Well,  then,  replied  the  Arichbishop,  "If 
it  be  a  Divine  revelation,  it  will  certainly  come  to  pass."  The 
Dominicans  remained,  flourished,  taught;  and.  under  Albert  the 
Great  the  little  convent  became  a  nursery  of  saints.* 

When  we  consider  three  things  which  must  have  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  S.  Thomas,  it  Avill  not  appear  surprising  that  he 
should  have  given  himself  up  to  silent  meditation  in  the  school 
of  Albert.  In  the  first  place,  a  mind  so  noble  and.  so  delicate 
would  be  subdued  by  the  force  of  the  master-mind  with  which  it 
came  in  contact,  and.  Avould  feel  far  more  inclined  to  think  and 
listen,  than  to  talk  and  to  dispute.  Secondly,  the  knowledge  which 
the  young  student  must  have  possessed  of  those  great  questions 
which  had  agitated  the  schools  for  so  many  years — questions  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  nay,  even 
with  the  dogma  of  the  existence  of  God  Himself — could  not  but 
aff'ect,  most  deeply,  his  mind  and  imagination.  And,  lastly,  he 
may  have  felt,  in  his  extreme  modesty,  that  his  mind  had  not 
arrived  at  that  maturity,  which  makes  the  ventilation  of  difficult 
problems  of  much  advantage  ;  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  listen 
and  learn,  not  to  talk  and  teach :  and  that  truth  is  arrived  at  by  slow 
degrees,  through  patient,  uuAvearied  thought,  and  through  the 
laborious  comparison  of  a  thousand  experiences.  Besides,  naturally, 
the  Saint  loved  contemplation.  His  life,  from  the  beginning,  had 
been  formed  in  a  monastic  mould:  and  the  impress  of  S.  Benedict 
made  him  strange,  at  first,  to  the  activity  and  excitement  of  the 
modern  methods  of  the  mediaeval  world.f 

*  Considering  the  importance  of  the  town,  it  is  not  surprisin;;  that  the  Dominicans  settled 
there,  and  were  iin  willing  to  be  driven  out,  "Cologne  prit  peutetre,  en  etlet,  iilusd'iniportiince 
encore  ail  moven  ftge  qii'elle  n'en  garde  aiijourd'luii.  Tant  de  monvenieiit  ne  sauiait  s'expli- 
quer  que  par  I'aitiv  ite  de  son  negoce  et  I'rtendiie  de  ses  tran.sactlons  avec  le  pays  d'Utrecht  et 
les  cotes  de  la  r.alliq\ie,  car,  en  (Iciiit  de  sa  sitiiatiiiii  lieiircns4-  et  dn  tienve  qui  la  traverse,  ('o- 
iogiie,  vers  I2:iii,  iiiaH(|iiait  assuieiMent  de  ce  hil  iiir.  de  ees  elegances  et  de  ces  ajipas  qni  atti- 
reiit  oil  rclii-iiiKMit  li-s  et  raiigii.s.  Sa  catliediale.  clief-d'  lenvre  inacheve,  doiit  line  legende  at- 
ti  iliiie,  ]iai  iiareiitlirsc,  le  dessiii  et  le  plan  ail  docteur  niiiver.sel.  u'est  point  encore  sortie  de 
tiTre  i\  riicure  niatinale  fi  laiiuelle  nons  passons  avec  AUiert  de  Tautre  c6t6  du  Rliin."  (Vid. 
D'Assaill.y's  .^^bert  le  Grand,  p.  254.) 

t  "  Qnando  poi  ei  posto  in  liberty,  fii  dal  suo  prelato  mandato  in  Colonia  per  iatudiare  la 
teologia  sotto  la  scorta  d' Alberto  Magno  stiniato  da'snoi  condiscepoli  di  roz/.o  e  tardo  ingegno, 
era  da'  inedHsinii  per  sopranoine  chianiato  (come  sojira  s' aceenno)  il  hue  iiiiit<do:  egli  nondi- 
meno  di  simili  irrisioni  e  befl'e  iion  curante,  con  gran  inansiictudine  le  tollerava  senza  inai  aprir 
boeea  ad  iniitatione  del  uostro  Signore  nella  sua  Pas.sione  si  tieraineiite  scheniito  e  dileggiato, 
di  cni  parlaiido  il  Profeta  dicea:  Quasi  Of/nus  coram  Umdfnte  se  obmuteecet  et  non  aperiet  os  sttuni. 
Oltre  a  ci()  solo  sileiitio  di  Toniaso  per  liiiigo  tempo  da  lui  o.sservato.  certissinio  argoiiieiilo  fa 
deir  aiiiino  sun  dolce  e  mansneto."  (Frigeno.  Lib,  II,,  Cap.  VIII,,  n.  i,p.  1(19.)  Lacordnirc  only 
expri'sses  what  St,  Thomas  felt  so  many  years  before,  when  he  says:— "  A  man  is  made  from 
within,  not  from  without.  Solitude  is  my  element;  it  is  uiy  life,  tiiere  is  nothing  great  lo  be 
accomplished  without  it."  (Dora  Green  well's  Life,  p.  56.)  "  Dispostosi  agli  studi  coll'mazione, 
tutto  preordinaiido  alia  gloria  di  Dio,  raccolto  della  luente  iutendeva  alle  lezioui  del  suo  niaes- 
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His  companions  in  the  school  of  Albert,  belonged  to  quite  un- 
otlior  class.  Whilst  Thomas  was  living  in  the  varied  world  of 
abstract  thought,  of  problem,  and  question  and  probability — with 
its  labyrinths  of  trnth  ;  with  its  fitful,  eccentric  fires ;  with  sombre 
avenues,  opening  into  terrific  pit-falls;  and  vast  stretches  of  clear 
certainty,  with  its  far-distant  peaks,  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true — his  companions  were  living 
amongst  material  things.*  His  world  was  not  only  hidden  from 
them,  but  was  beyond  their  powers  of  realization.  He  was  amongst 
them  in  body,  but  that  was  nearly  all.  Yet,  they  were  occupied 
with  discussing  great  questions  also.  But,  they  were  young  men 
who  tliought  themselves  capable  of  handling  any  question;  and 
would  argue  a  point  with  very  slender  knoAvledge  of  its  bearings. 
They  were  young  men  full  of  activity,  intelligence,  and  life ; 
buoyant  with  animal  spirits,  and  filled  with  the  impression  that 
to  exert  the  reasoning  faculties  in  debating  scholastic  questions, 
Avas  one  of  tlie  principal  ends  of  all  philosophy.f  They  had  been 
told  of  the  splendid  talents  of  Abelard,  of  that  brilliant  school 
of  intellectual  chivalry  which  he  established,  and  which  had  made 
its  name  famous  throughout  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  such  young  men  as  these,  when  they 
saw  young  Aquino  so  silent,  should  imagine  that  nothing  occupied 
his  thoughts;  J  especially  when  they  perceived  that  he  was  equally 

tro.  e  s'  ingegnav.a  di  perfettaniente  appixMidere  ogni  cosa  fiiio  a  quelle  die  altrui  sembravano 
l)i(fii)le,  o  clie  solo  per  indiietto  rifiuardavaui)  alia  materia;  di  tut  to  si  facea  tt-soro  iiella  nieiite  ; 
e  ill  ert'etto,  o^iii  peiisiero  ei-asli,  ill  virti'i  dclla  iiicditazidiie.  assai  ricco  e  prezioso  tesoro.  Iii- 
tdriio  alli-  (luistidiii,  die  iiiiilte  e  sottili  eraim  piupdhte,  etjli  in  auii  piiisii-ro  faeea  di  ridurle  alia 
jih'i  seiMplici' ril  acciiiata  fiinniila  :  e  tiuestn  ^li  a)>iiva  la  via  a  levaisi  eciU'  iutclletto  a  quel 
j>riiicipio  scieiitiliei),  oiide  proeedea  la  soluzioue.  C'onieelii-  a  tutti  eutrasse  iuuaii/.i  Mciracutezza 
dfU'  iufjeguo,  iiellasiourt^  del  giudizio,  uella  sittilitii  del  sillogizzare,  pure  teuea  coutiuuo  sileu- 
zio,  81  per  la  rivereuza  verso  il  maestro,  si  perclie  avea  tutti  g\\  altri  scolari  per  da  piii  di  sfe. 
Dal  SUM  sllenzio  aleiiiii  iucousiderati  traasero  eagioae  di  inetterlo  iu  iiovelle,  e  lo  cliiaraavauo  il 
hue  muto;  della  qual  cosa  egli  uou  si  turbava  uieute,  siccome  colui,  die  amava  di  essere  spregia- 
to.     (Gibelli,  Vita,  cap.  XL,  p.  43,  44. 

*  "  Magistei  Ordiuis  iu  earissimum  iu  Cliristo  filiuiu  siisceiiisset,  diixit  ipsum  Parisios,  et 
deiiidc  ("dlduiain  :  ubi  sub  Praire  Alberto  Magistro  iu  Thcologia  e.jusdeni  Ordiuis  tlorebat  stud- 
iuiu  ^cnerale :  qui  reputal)at  ur  iu  oniui  sciintia  siugulaiis.  Quo  cum  perveuisset  piiedietus 
juveiiis  et  audivisset  in  oiuui  seieritia  profunda  et  uiirauda  dooentem,  gavisus  est  se  eito  in- 
vcuisse  quod  qiia'i'eret :  a  (luo  baurire  posset  avidus.  (|uiid  sitiret.  Qui  ut  osteiideiet.  quia  ad 
lio(-  ti-udeliat.  quo  veuerat  I  eiepit  iniro  uiodo  tacituiuns  esse  sileutio.  in  studio  a>sidnns.  iu 
oratione  devotiis,  iuterius  eolligeiis  iu  incJiioiia  ([Uod  postmodnui  ellunderet  in  doctiiua." 
(Tocco.  Boll,  iu  I'ita.  Cap.  III.,  p.  titiO.)  What  a  distinct  pleasure  eonteuiplatiou  of  trutli  was  to 
S.  Tluiiuas,  is  evident  from  his  own  words  : — "' Iu  eoutemplatioue  veritatis  maxima  delectatio 
cousi.-tit.  .  .  .  Et  ideo  homines  ex  conteinplatione  diviuorum,  et  futiira)  beatitudiuis,  in 
tribulatiouibus  gaudeut,  secuiidiini  illud  Jacobi,  I,  2:  Omne  gaudium  existimate.  fratres  met,  cum  in 
tentalittnes  varias  iaridiritis  ;  et,  quod  est  amplius.  eliam  inter  corporis  eruciatus  lii^jusmodi  gau- 
dium inveuitur:  sieut  Tiburtius  martyr,  cum  luulatis  plautis  super  ardeutes  pruuas  iueederet, 
dixit:  Videtur  milii  quod  super  roseos  tlores  iueedam  iu  uomiue  Jesu  Christi."  (Summa,  Prima 
Secunda,  Qiuest.  XXXVIII.,  Art.  II'.,  p.  141.) 

t  How  dift'ereiit  tile  iutiuence  produced  by  the  school  of  quiet: — "  Nelle  tante  sue  disputa- 
tioui  e  couflitti  scolastiei  uou  aspir6  mai  [Tomaso]  alia  vittoria.  nia  clie  solanieute  eoiiosciuta 
si  fosse  la  veritfi:  e  avveugaebe  fosse  ei  sidito  di  manitestare  eoii  ogui  eaiulore  il  suo  seuti- 
iiieulo,  ed  ;in(be  d'iuqnigiiiir  con  iu(wliTat:i  acrimouia  le  false  opinioni.  ncl  lui  ciiso  la  routen- 
tione  per  suo  insegnamejito  e  laudevole,  gu:udossi  per6  sempre  dai;ii;ilti  sconci,  dalb-  grida, 
dair  immoderate  conlese;  e  liiuno  spicgiando,  lie  ad  alcuuo  ostinal:imente  eontradieeudo, 
elesse  per  la  gloria  di  Dio  e  per  I'edilieatione  del  prossiuio,  parere  alle  volte  aiizi  men  dutto,  die 
poco  modesto.  e  iu  quello  stesso,  die  iuseguava,  coufessarsi  discepolo."  (Frigerio,  iib.  /.,  Cap. 
IV.,  n.  9,  p.  26.) 

t  '•  Giuiito,  die  fii  Tomaso  iu  Colonia  con  tutte  le  forze  si  diede  a  i  pin  profoiidi  studij.  die 
da  lui  sperare  si  potevauo,  eon  atteutioue  mirabile  ifppiidendo  (|ni-llo,  cbe  sell  insegnava  il 
Jliiestro,  e  diseorreiulo  posei;v  le  diverse  opiiiioui  de  gli  antori.  gimlieava  qual  di  bno  fusse  jiiii 
Boda.  e  iu  (1  ncl  la  si  ligava.  Era  tan  to  aiuico<lel  sileutio,  e  della  taeituruitJi.  die  poebissiuie  volte 
parlava:  e  perdie  era  moltu  corpuleuto,  lo  cliiamavauu  il  Bue  muto."     (Vita,  p.  14.) 
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reserved  in  the  school,  as  he  was  in  conversation.  Whilst  his 
companions  boldly  disputed,  and  waxed  loud  and  noisy,  this  im- 
perturbable youth  remained  in  his  place  without  a  word,  and 
without  a  sign.  They  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
naturally  dull,  obtuse  lad,  who  possessed  no  powers  of  apprecia- 
tion. They  must  have  known  that  he  came  from  the  South. 
Probably  they  knew  that  the  General  had  brought  him  to  Cologne ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  he  acquired  in  Naples  had  never 
reached  them.  What  is  more  strange  is  this,  that  Albertus  Magnus 
held  the  same  opinion  as  his  pupils,  regarding  the  dulness  and 
deficiency  of  the  young  Aquino.  Thomas  was  ridiculed  publicly 
for  his  intellectual  shortcomings,  and  was  called,  by  master  and 
by  pupils,  the  great,  dumb,  Sicilian  ox.*  That  they  all  taunted 
him  publicly,  and  called  him  by  his  nick-names  to  his  face,  is 
evident  from  the  surest  testimony.  But  the  Saint  had  been  well 
broken  to  suffering,  and  he  bore  it  all  without  a  word.  And  be- 
ing a  youth  of  real  breadth  of  mind,  he  knew  how  much  all  this 
was  worth,  and  took  it  at  its  proper  valuation. 

Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  mast  have  keenly  felt  the  rough- 
ness, vulgarity,  and  noisiness  of  his  associates.f  Without  doubt, 
one  fully  formed  in  the  retiring  school  of  quiet,  who  had  lived  in  the 
company  of  the  gentle,  silent  Benedictine  monks  at  Monte  Cassino, 
and  had  learnt  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  one  great  object  of  all  man's 
striving,  on  the  Supreme  Good — and  that  in  speechless  contem- 
plation—  would  be  scared  and  shocked  by  the  unrestrained  and 
sportive  garrulity  of  quick-tongued  and  off-hand  young  logicians 
— fledglings  who  were  ever  piping,  and  crowing,  and  flapping  their 
young  wings,  and  bouncing  at  each  other  around  him,  ever  trying 
the  strength  of  their  spurs,  and  the  sharpness  of  their  beaks  and 
claws,  in  those  dialectical  encounters  Avhich  were  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  of  motion.     He  must  often  silently  have 

*  "Obwolil  er  unter  eiuer  zaliheiclieu  Genosseiiscliaft  lebte  Hnd  obwolil  alle  Briider  iliii 
aiifanglic'li  wegeii  des  Rates,  dt- r  iliiii  V()rauB};af;aiiSe"i  wit  giosseii  GuustbezeiiguiiKeu  iiber- 
liaulten,  blieb  er  docb  am  licbstt-ii  in  seiner  eliisaiuen  Zelle,  bei  den  genieinsanieu  Zusanuneu- 
kiinlten  liielt  ei- striiiines  Stillsiliwei;,'*- n.  liei  den  VoitniKen  der  Leliier  schieu  er  in  dunipfes 
Briiti'M  vcrsiuiken,  an  den  liauli^en  Dispntalionen  der  .Mitsebiiler  iiabm  er  keiuen  Antbeil. 
Man  lieilt  ilin  dalier  anl'an.ns  tVu-  eiuen  Sdiidi-rlinj;.  nuin  staunte  danu,  dass  die  Oberu  eiuen  so 
stnniptsiiinisien  Meuselien  tiir  begabt  \ind  fiir  talii>;  des  Unterriebts  eines  Albertus  gebalteu 
hilttcu,  ja  die  Geialirteu  eutliielteii  sieli  uiebt.  den  juugeu  Thomas  seherzweise  eiueu  stuiuiuea 
Ochseii,  Oder  deu  grosseu  sieilianiseheii  Oebsenzu  uenuen."     (Sigbart.  Kap.  VI..p.  39.) 

t  Tlie  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  ridiculing  any  one  on  bis  personal  appearance,  and  tbat 
to  bis  face  too,  need  not  be  ninai'kerl  upon.  It  was  tbe  vocation,  tbe  providential  vocation  of 
tbe  Angelical,  to  bring  calmness,  gentleness,  and  delicacy  of  toin-  and  fieling  into  tbe  schools. 
Frigerio  mentions  anotlier  nick-name  which  was  given  by  tbe  Dominicans  to  their  Augelical 
Coiifrire  '•  Ma  in  tanta  euiiuenza  di  taleuti,  egli  uon  fe  niai  ostentatione  alcuua;  ue  in  tal  jno- 
posito  disse  ue  pur  una  parola;  ma  impouendo  a  se  stesso  uu  sileutio  Pitagorico,  uon  parlava 
quasi  niai,  se  nou  iuterrogato.  Onde  i  suoi  condiscepoli  vedendolo,  come  in  fatti  era  corpulento, 
e  grasso  (sicoinio  la  temperatura  hereditaria  de'  Oonti  d'.\<inino).  e,  scorgendolo  anccna  si  taci- 
turno.  chiamavanlo  aleuui  d'essi  pei-  sopranome  il  bne  mntolo.  edaltri  1'  otre  di  I'itagora." 
(Lifi.  I..  i\i)i.  ir,  II.  ."i,  p.  24.)  Toccoputsit  thus :—"  Qui  cum  sub  velamine  mira-  simplicitatis 
ta<;lturnns  absconderet,  qnidipiid  a  .Magistro  addiaceret  et  <iuod  Dens  ei  niiserantcr  inlnnderet; 
coepernnteum  Fratres  vocare  Bovem  nuitnni.  igiiorantes  ile  eo  fnturumin  doctriuaMagistriim." 
Tocco  coutinues  exiuessing  the  Benedictine  idea  :— ■  Vcrum  uliliter  sibi  et  aliis  quasi  mutns  ab 
exteriori  erat  elocinio,  ut  enni  suis  cogitationibns  loqnaiior  lieret  in  secreto.  ut  inde  habituni 
BCientiib  taceus  citius  coUigeret,  quern  nulla  citerior  locutio  impediret."  (Tocco,  in  Vita,  Cap. 
III., p.  tint).) 
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smiled  at  their  blunders,  whilst  they  were  thinking  to  dazzle  him 
by  their  talent  and  aeuteness. 

The  lour  great  pillars  of  the  monastic  school  of  quiet:  love, 
reverence,  purity,  adoration,  that  is,  the  principles  of  contempla- 
tion— as  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  S.  Anselm,  S.  Bernard, 
Hugh  and  llicliard  of  S.  Victor's — had  so  firm  a  foundation  in 
the  heart  and  mind  of  S.  Thomas,  that  even  had  he  tried,  he  could 
not  have  forced  himself  into  sympathy  with  the  flippant,  thought- 
less, emptiness  of  his  companions.  His  life  had  been  fixed  in 
another  set  of  principles.  He  was  like  the  lighthouse  in  a  noisy, 
washing  sea — calm  and  steady — and,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirling 
and  seething,  the  rising  and  breaking,  the  lashing  and  sinking  of 
the  objectless  waters — ever  biding  in  one  place,  ever  consistently 
fulfilling  one  appointed  mission,  ever  throwing  the  light  that 
Avas  in  him  upon  the  instability  of  all  around.  It  takes  some 
little  time  for  a  character  like  his  to  make  itself  felt  with  all  its 
weight,  amongst  a  school  of  unreflecting  students.  But  constant, 
silent  pressure,  the  pursuance  of  one  unbending  course,  at  length 
produces  its  effect.* 

In  fact  there  is  little  doubt  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  young 
Aquino  amused  himself  quietly  at  his  companions'  expense,  or, 
at  all  events,  took  them  somewhat  by  surprise.  Once,  when 
studying  in  his  cell,  he  heard  a  voice  crying  to  him  from  outside 
the  window:  "Brother  Thomas,  Brother  Thomas,  here  I  quick, 
quick — look  at  this  flying  ox!"  With  all  simplicity,  Thomas 
went  to  the  Aviudow,  and  no  sooner  made  his  appearance,  than  he 
was  saluted  with  shouts  of  derision.  Those  who  had  played  the 
trick  upon  him,  asked  how  he  could  be  so  simple  as  to  imagine 
that  an  ox  could  fly  ?  He  answered  in  his  own  gentle,  yet  incisive 
way,  "I  did  not  believe  that  an  ox  could  fly,  nor  did  I,  till  now, 
believe  that  a  religious  could  tell  a  falsehood."!  Some  of  his  com- 
})anions  who  did  not  despise  him,  felt  compassion  for  him.  One 
of  these  offered  to  assist  him  in  his  lesson.  Thomas  accepted  the 
otter  with  gratitude.     He  allowed  his  companion  to  proceed,  and 

*  It  is  interesting  to  trace,  all  tlirongli  the  course  of  S.  Thomas,  from  liis  boyhood  till  his 
(Icatli.  the  fxtraoidinary  iutluence  exerted  by  his  gentleness.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  (seemingly) 
les^i  niMsculiuc  virtues,  as  the  world  would  say  ;  tliongli,  iu  reality,  sweetness,  gentleness,  and 
rei>iise  are  tokens  of  strength.  Who  so  sweet,  so  gentle;  who  carried  iu  his  presence  so  much 
repo-^te  to  the  weary,  aseiirist?  Yet,  who  so  mighty  ?  Mental,  not  animal  vigour;  mind,  not 
mu.sele;  forms  the  basis  of  the  geuius  of  conimaud.  What  is  known  of  those  noisy  boys  who 
ealW'd  .S.  Thomas  a  fat  nx.  I  Not  eyen  one  of  tlieir  names  is  remembered.  The  silent  subject  of 
the  Joke  will  live  as  long  as  theology  is  taught,  and  books  are  read. 

t  "  Ein  einzelner  Zng  aus  dieser  Epoche  seines  Lebens  charakteiisirt  ihn  nud  seine  Umge- 
bung  hiulauglich.  Als  er  eiiist  schweiijsam  zuriickgezogen  iu  seiner  Zelle  besehiiftiget  war.  rief 
ihn  aus  deui  iinstossendeu  Garten  die  Stimini-  eines  Gefiihrteu  :  Bruder  Tliouias,  konim  eilenda, 
es  isl  ein  lliegender  Ochs  zii  si-hen!  Der  (ierufene,  dessen  I'hantasie  in  eine  hiihere  Wunder- 
welt  verseukt  war,  glaubte  wahr.seheinlieh,  dass  ein  seltener  Wnudervogel.  ein  Greif  odev 
Phiinix  iu  den  Liitlen  »<-liwebe,  nnd  eilte  wirklich  iu  den  Garten,  zur  grosseu  Belustigung  der 
Geuossen.  Da  man  ihn  uun  iiber  seine  leichtgliinbige  Einfalt  neckte,  ent;;egnete  er  in  seiner 
ruhigeu  geme-seucn  Weise :  Ich  babe  nie  geglaubt.  dass  ein  Ochs  lliegeu  kiiniu-  ;  noch  weniger 
aber  glaubte  ich  bis  jetzt,  dass  ein  Religiose  lugeu  kijuue."     (Werner's  S.  Thomas,  Vol.  I., p.  96.) 
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attentively  listened  to  his  explanation.  At  length,  the  yonng 
professor  came  to  a  difficult  passage,  which  was  beyond  his  depth, 
and  which  he  was  unable  to  explain.  Thomas  quietly  took  the 
book  from  him,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  his  companion,  explained 
the  entire  passage  with  greater  lucidity  and  precision  than  could 
have  been  done  by  an  experienced  professor.*  All  his  companion 
could  do  was  to  mix  confusion  '  with  astonishment,  and  implore 
the  young  A(piino  to  become  his  instructor  for  the  future. 
Thonuxs  quietly  declined  ;  but,  being  pressed,  he  consented,  on  the 
strict  iinderstanding  that  all  that  had  happened  was  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret. 

At  length  a  circumstance  occurred  which  brought  his  extra- 
ordinary gifts  before  tfce  notice  of  the  school.  Master  Albert  had 
selected  a  very  difficult  question  from  the  writings  of  Denis  the 
Areopagite,  and  had  given  it  to  some  of  his  scholars  for  solution. 
Whether  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  they  passed  on  the  difficulty  to 
Thomas,  and  begged  him  to  write  his  opinion  i;pon  it.  Thomas 
took  the  paper  to  his  cell,  and  taking  his  pen,  first  stated,  with 
great  lucidity,  all  the  objections  that  could  be  brought  against  the 
question ;  and  then  gave  their  solutions.  As  he  was  going  out 
of  his  cell,  this  paper  accidently  fell  near  the  door.  One  of  the 
brothers  passing,  picked  it  up,  and  carried  it  at  once  to  Master 
Albert.  Albert  was  excessively  astonished  at  the  splendid  talent, 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  by  mere  accident,  he  discovered  in 
that  big,  silent  student.f  He  determined  to  bring  out,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  abilities  which  had  been  for  so  long  a  time 
so  modestly  concealed.  He  desired  Thomas  to  defend  a  thesis  be- 
fore the  assembled  school,  on  the  following  day.  The  hour  arrived. 
The  hall  was  filled.  There  sat  Master  Albert.  Doubtless  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  to  witness  this  display,  imagined  that 
they  were  about  to  assist  at  an  egregious  failure.  How  could  that 
heavv,  silent  lad — who  could  not  speak  a  word  in  private — defend 
in  public  school,  against  the  keenest  of  opponents,  the  difficult 

*  Some  say  that  Thomas  had,  amongst  otliers,  as  compauions.  Ambrose  of  Sienna,  Thomas 
of  Cautimprii,  S,  James  of  Bevasna.  li.  Ausiistiiie.  and  B.  Tlioinas  .Joyce,  who  joined  the  Order, 
■with  Hve  of  liis  brolliers,  and  wa.s  afterwaids  maili-  Cardinal,  nnder  tlie  title  of  S.  Sabina, 

"  Cumqne  sic  taeitnrnns  inoticirct.  enjiis  pnileetnni  opinio  hnniaua  msciret,  eo'pit  .Majjister 
Albertus  libruni  de  l)i\  inis  noniinibns  B.  liiony.sii  leyere.  et  pra'itictns.jnvini.s  b-ctionem  atteu- 
tins  andire.  t'ni  cum  i|iiiiia]n  stn<b'ns,  if;nor:ins  (juanta  virtns  inlelli<;cntia-  in  ii)so  lateret,  ex 
eonii>assione  ad  lepctindain  ri  lectioneni  »>•  volnisset  ronjun^crr  ;  ipsi'  nt  huniilliniiis  grates 
referens,  acceptavit :  tjiii  stu(bMi»  cnni  co'i>issct  rcpctcre,  ct  tanicii  ilfliccrct  ;  pni'dictiis  Thomas 
<inasi,iain  a  Uco  acci-pta  lii'i-ntia  bclinnrni  distincle  rc|ictiit,  et  ninlta,  <iua'  Magister  nou  dixe- 
rat,  n-pctcmb)  supplcvil  :  dc  (|iio  st  n<lcns  a<lniiraii.s.  ronavit,  nt  di-inccjis  Kr.  Tliornas  Icctiimes 
reivi'tcrct,  et  .silii  in  line  111  11  Alalia  nintna'  vicissit  iidini.s  respoiidiift.  (^uo  cnni  linniiliter  ))ro- 
mis-sisset,  rosavit  ne  aliis  revelaiet,  ut  ipse  adbue  aliKConditns  in  sua  siniplicitateiuaueret." 
(Toceo,  Loc.  Cit.  p.  titjl.) 

t  "  Coutigit  etiam  illis  diebus  dictum  Magistrum  dispntare  diflicilem  qiia?stionen),  quam 
cum  Frater  Thomas  recollectam  scripsisset  in  schedula,  et  quidani  studens  casu  ipsam  ante 
ejus  cellam  iuveutam  cum  gandio  .Magistro  ostendisset,  legens  ipsam  Magister,  et  furtum  stu- 
dios! admirans  discipuli,  adviitit  in  ipso  tarn  dintinnm  sileutium,  cum  tanta  simjdicilate  et 
puritate  couver.sationis  et  vita;,  alicn,jus  magna;  et  occultoe  gratiw  uou  carere  privilegio." 
(Tocco,  Cap.  III.,  p.  6fal.) 
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niceties  of  tll'eology?  But  they  were  soon  undeceived.  For 
Thomas  spoke  with  such  clearness,  established  his  thesis  with  such 
remarkable  dialectical  skill,  saw  so  far  into  the  coming  difficulties 
of  the  case,  and  liandled  tiie  whole  subject  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  Albert  himself  was  constrained  to  cry  aloud,  "  'Tu  nan  videris 
tenere  locum  resjjondentis  ,sed determinantis  !  "'*  "  Master,"  replied 
Thomas  with  humility,  "  I  know  not  how  to  treat  the  qiiestion 
otherwise."  Albert  then  thought  to  puzzle  liim,  and  show  him  that 
he  was  still  a  disciple.  So,  one  after  another,  he  started  ol)jections, 
created  a  hundred  labyrinths,  weaving  and  interweaving  all  manner 
of  subtle  arguments — but  in  vain.  Thomas,  with  his  calm  spirit, 
and  keen  vision,  saw  through  every  complication,  had  the  key  to 
every  fallacy,  the  solution  for  every  enigma,  and  the  art  to  unravel 
the  most  tangled  skein — till,  finally,  Albert,  no  longer  able  to  with- 
hold the  expression  of  his  admiration,  cried  out  to  his  disciples,  who 
were  almost  stupified  with  astonishment:  "  We  call  this  young 
man  a  dumb  ox,  but  so  loud  will  be  his  bellowing  in  doctrine  that 
it  will  resound  throughout  the  whole  world."f 

He  who  takes  the  pains  to  dip  into  Denis  the  Areopagite,  De 
Divinis  Nominibus,  will  see,  at  a  glance,  what  sort  of  a  test 
Albertus  must  have  applied  to  young  Aquino.  The  easy  passages 
in  that  work  are  hard  enough — what  then  must  it  not  have  been 
with   the   more  involved?     The  explanation   of  this  work   was 

*  "  Uude  mandavit  Mtigistro  stiuleutivim,  ut  (jusestioneiu  satis  difficilem  ei  comraitteret,  de 
qua  iu  ciastiiio  responden-t  :  qiiaiii  cum  ex  luimilitate  iiollet  recipere,  ex  uc-cessitate  obedien- 
tire  paruit.  Uude  ad  cousuetuiu  locum  oratiouis  se  couferens,  et  ad  primiim  actum  iuclioaudum 
scholasticiim  Deo  bumiliter  se  commeudaus,  ad  vespoudeudum  de  quwstioue,  piout  diviuo  ad- 
jutus  auxilio  potuit,  iu  scholis  in  crastiuo  se  i)aiavit.  Uiide  cum  repetitis  argumentis  Magistri 
priBiiiisisset  quaudam  distiuetiouem,  et  ad  argumeuta  suflioientissime  responderet,  priBdictus 
Slagister  ei  dixit :  Frater  Thoma,  tu  uou  videris  teiiere  locum  respoudentis,  sed  determiuautis." 
(Tocco,  Loc.  at.,  p.  661.) 

Tliis  was  said,  some  writers  affirm,  because  S.  Thomas  was  lying  down  certain  principles 
which  were  to  act  as  solvents  to  the  coming;  objections:  Sighart  tlius  exijlains  it :--'  'Wir  selieu 
hier,  Thomas  war  auteiuer  der  Biiiiki-  un«l  musste  uiit  dem  vou  Albert  antucstellteu  t)pi>oneu- 
teu  am  Uuterstuhl  disputiren.  Er  t;:ib  luin  so  bestimmte,  zweifellose  Kntscheidiuigen,  dass  Al- 
bert sagte;  Das  Eutseheiden  geliiht  deni  .Maj;ister  zu,  du  spvicbst  schou  wie  ein  Magister.  Der 
Magister  (hier  Albert)  hatte  uamlicli  bei  Disimtatiouen  die  Eutscheidung  z\i  gebeu.  Und  nun 
Bclieiut  Albert  selbst  die  Disputation  tortgetiihrt  zu  habeu."  (^ea  Alberlus  Magnus,  Kap.  VI., 
nvt.  p.  -10.) 

t  "  Magister  dixit:  Modo  respondeas  ad  qusestionem  per  tuam  distinctiouem  :  et  fecit  ei 
quatuor  argumenta  tani  difficilia  quod  oiuuiuo  se  eum  crederet  couclusisse.  Ad  quie  cum  Frater 
Thomas  sullicieutissiiiie  reMiiiMi<lisH.'t.  fertur  Ma.uistruui  Albertuui  <lixisse  per  s|)iritnm  pro- 
pheti.'e:  Nos  voeaiiuis  i.stum  liovem  niutuui:  sed  ii)se  adliue  taleiu  dabit  in  ductrina  mugituiu, 
quod  iu  toto  muudo  sonabit.  Quod  dietuiu  iiroplietieuiu  est  veraeiter  adiiiipletum  :  nam  iu  toto 
muudo.  dum  inter  hdeles  ejus  doctriua  dilluuditur,  Ecclesia  ejus  vucibus  cdocctur."  (Tocco, 
Cap.  in.,  p.  661.) 

Speaking  of  the  proficiency  and  gifts  of  S.  Thomas  at  tliis  period,  Frigerio  says:  "Touiaso 
dunque  sottola  scorta  di  si  ra'ro  dottore  <:ou  tal  soUecitudine  ed  iugegno  diessi  ad  iinparare  la 
sacra  teologia,  ch'in  brieve  trapassb  i  piii  dotti  maestri,  ch'iu  quelle  Universit;\  fiorissero.  No- 
bilissimo  era  il  sue  iugegno,  teuacissima  la  memoria,  e  ardeutissima  la  brania  del  sapere."  (Lib. 
I.,  Cap.  /r.,  ji.  A. p.  24.) 

How  far  above  human  applause  S.  Thomas  was,  even  as  a  youth,  is  clear  from  Tocco  :  "  Jn- 
renis  autem.  qui  cor  snum  in  liumililalis  tuudaverat  pavimento,  ex  tanti  Magistri  teslimonio, 
etex  tamhouorabili  actu  scliolaslieo  uou  erexil  iu  superbiam  auimuni,  nee  mutavit  solita^  sim- 
plicitatis  exemplum;  eumdem  niodiini  viveiuli  servaus  iu  posterum,  quern  tenuerat  inchoatom, 
quamvis  prsdictus  Magisler  omues  ditiicibs  actus  seholasticos  ipsi  committeret,  quern  sufflcien- 
tiorem  aliis  iuveniret."     ('I'licee;  fl"U.,  Cup.  111.,  p.  )iii\.) 

"  Se  tenant  toujoura  sous  les  yeux  de  Dieu,  and  dans  la  consideration  de  son  ni-ant,  Thomas 
s'occupoit  si  pe\i  de  ses  qnalites,  ou  de  ce  que  les  liommespensoient  de  lui,qu'il  etoit  egalenient 
insensible  aux  plus  flatteuses  loiianges,  et  aux  mepris  les  plus  humilians.  Sans  craiule  de  ten- 
ter son  huniilito.  on  le  preferoit  .'l  tons  ses  Condiscii)les,  quoiqn'il  y  en  eVit  plusiers.  qui  dans  les 
occasions  avoient  donn^  des  preuves  de  leur  esprit,  and  de  leur  s^avoir."  (TowTon,  Lib.  I., 
CUap.  XX.,  p.  79.) 

u 
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thought  so  difficult  by  the  scholastics,  that  there  is  a  legend  extant 
to  the  effect  that  Albert,  when  expounding  it,  received  assistance 
immediately  from  heaven.*  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a  convert  of  S.  Paul's; 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  was  handled  with  great  reverence, 
deeply  studied,  and  much  written  upon.  Men  thought  by  com- 
menting upon  it,  to  elicit  out  of  its  Neoplatonism,  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  work  may  with  safety  be 
put  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  ?  f  It  is  full  of 
fundamental  thought,  and  has  a  mystic  savour  which  gained  it 
many  admirers  and  commentators  in  the  middle  ages;  but  its 
explanations  are  sometimes  arbitrary,  its  thoughts  occasionally 
unworthy,  and  it  contains  passages  which  border  very  closely  upon 
error.;]; 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  question  in  which  S.  Thomas  ap- 
pears in  the  capacity  of  disputant  should  have  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  cry  of  his  young  heart — qiiid  est  Deus'i%  It 
was  in  the  "  Dhmiis  Nominihus  "  that  a  profound  and  mystic  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  a  solution  to  that  question,  and  the  fact 
of  its  having  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  Saint  from  his 
earliest  years,  no  doubt  assisted  him  in  solving  the  difficulties 
presented  to  him  by  his  master.  Minds  that  principally  live 
in  external  facts  and  relations,  are  little  conscious  of  that 
w^orld  of  wealth  which  lives  in  the  contemplative  spirit,  nor  of 
the  vivid  light  that  illuminates  so  many  problems,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  unravelled  except  by  the  patient  labour  of  love 
and  thought. 


*  Sigliart's  Albertiis  Magnus,  Cap.  JX.,p.  64. 

t  "  But  tlie  tlieory  ■which  lias  on  the  wTiole  found  most  favour,  is  that  which  refers  tliem 
(the  works  of  S.  Denis)  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  heginninj;  of  the  sixth  century. 
Such  is  the  opinion  nf.Moiitet,  and  of  Gieseler;  and  it  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Westcott.  who  con- 
cludes his  (iKiuiiiis  into  tlie  siub.ject  of  date  l>y  saying  that  '  the  error  cannot  he  great,  if  it  be 
conjectured  tli;it  tlicy  were  composed  A.  D.  4fin-.'i26.  either  at  Edessa,  or  under  the  influence  of 
the  E<lcsscne  scluHil.'  Mr.  Westcott  ayrees  with  Baratier  in  tliinking  that  tliere  is  no  ground 
for  (■(iiisiili'iiiij;  tlic  writiiig.s  to  be  a  foigcry.  tliough  he  docs  not  go  so  far  as  to  acijuit  them  of 
being  psi-uilonymous.  In  any  case,  the  real  name  of  tlie  aatlioi-  will  ))nil)alily  still  remain  uu- 
knowu.  Time  has  in  one  respect  dealt  with  these  remarkable  nionuments  of  the  Alexandrian 
mind  (if  such  indeed  they  be),  as  it  dealt  with  the  Pharos,  which  was  Alexandria's  in.iterial 
mouunient.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  it  has  shewn  the  name  outwardly  inscribed  ou 
the  %vork  to  be  nnenduring;  butithas  not  yet.  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  revealed  the  name 
of  the  true  artificer  chiselled  underneath."  (See  Luptou's  Introduction  to  CuUVs  DioHusius,  p. 
XXXVITI.) 

t  Baumgarten-Crusius'  opinion,  that  Denis  lived  in  the  third  century,  has  been  completely 
refuted.  See  Engelbardt.  /)(('  unwhliHirn  Srhriften  rl,-s  ArritptniUni  TUnii'iixiiis.  SvJzhnrh,  lS2:i.  Bd. 
TI.,p.  :i29,  sq;  Baur.  T>ii-  ChrUllii-hr  F.rhrf  run  ilrr  l>rri„ri„i,ihit  )nul  :\reiisrhir,rilnn(i  liottcs.  Bd.  IT.. 
p.  205;  mttcr.  Oe.':i'!iirhte  ihr  I'hih,.i,,/,l,i,.}!,l.  ]'l.,p.  .5:!:).  ,v,/.  Comjiare  iJii- GtittesMire  des  Thomas 
von  Aqnino.  von  Dr.  .Iidiannes  Ih-lilzscli.     L,-ip:j!ij,  11171).  Kiiihllinuj.  p.  G. 

Erigeiia  says  of  it : — "(Ipns  valile,  ut  (qiinaniur,  aiitVai'tnosiim,  loiigeque  a  niodernis  sensi- 
bus  remotuni.  iiniltnm  invinni.  yiancis  apertnm,  iion  solum  inoiiter  aTiti(|iiit;item,  vernm  etiam 
Cffilestium  altitiulinem  niysteriornni."  See  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  works  of  Denis, 
beginning  thus  : — "  Gloriosissimo  (latholicorum  regum  Carolo  .Toannes  extrenuis  sophiiB  stiiden- 
tium  saluteni."  (Vid.  Mv^ne,  Patrol.  Tom.  CXXII..  p.  WW.  1032.)  Erigena  must  have  known 
pretty  well  what  it  was,  for  he  wrote  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  it. 

?  "  Et  bene  congriiit  ProvidentiiP  Divln;e  consilio.  ut  a  lectione  libri  de  Divinis  noiiniuibuB 
pm^dictus  FraterThoiuas  acciperet  a  Deo  loqiiendi  et  se  manilV'standi  licentiani,  cui  concessn- 
rus  erat  siii  uoininis  manifestare  doetriiiain  :  et  ut  Dei  noniinibns  Hivina'  notitia'  lecfioneni  ac- 
ciperet,  qiijjin  usque  in  finem  vitie  legeudo  perficeret,  quam  scribendo  etiam  moriens  uou  tuce- 
ret."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  661.) 
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Like  his  father,  S.  Dominic,  young  Aquino  loved  to  study  the 
Colhitions  of  the  experienced  Cassian.*  When  studying,  he  kept 
this  one  volume  by  his  side;  and  he  found  that  such  spiritual 
reading  was  of  assistance  in  purifying  his  heart  and  mind  to  see 
more  clearly  into  thedeptlis  of  theological,  and  Scriptural  science. 
He  combined,  in  fact,  the  fulness  of  tiie  monastic  temper  with  a 
soaring  power  of  speculation.  At  this  very  period,  besides  ex- 
plaining the  mysticism  of  the  Areopagite,  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced a  work  founded  ujwn  Albert's  lectures  in  the  schools, 
namely,  an  explanation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.f 

But  this  same  year,  a  change  was  made  by  the  Twenty-third 
General  Chapter  of  the  Doiiiinicans,  held  at  Cologne.  (1245.) 
Here  it  was  deterniiued  that  Albert  should  leave  Cologne  and  go 
to  Paris.  His  superiors  decided  that  he  should  occupy  the  profes- 
sor's chair  in  that  capital,  and  take  his  doctor's  cap ;  and  Thomas 
Avas  to  finish  his  three  years  under  him  at  S.  James's.J 

The  reputation  of  numy  famous  men  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  scholars,  when  young  Aquino  came  to  Paris.  William 
of  Shyreswood,  whom  John  of  Salisbury  declares  to  have  been 
greater  than  Abertus  Magnus ;  William  of  Paris,  who  had  fully 
mastered  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  his  great 
work,  "Z^e  Universo,"  had  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Arabian 
philosophers;  Robert  of  Lincoln,  the  learned  mystic  expounder 
of  the  Stagyrite,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Holy  See ;  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  wlio  had  no  doubt  spent  years  in  the  great  library  of 
King  Louis,  with  its  one  thousand  two  hundred  precious  volumes, 
and  who  wrote  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Universal  Knowledge  ;§  and 
Alexander  of  Hales,  the  great  Franciscan   light,  who  manifested 

*  "  Sed  quia  frequenter  contisit  quod,  dum  iutellectns  superius  subtilia  speculatur,  affectus 
inferius  a  devotioue  remittitur,  praMlietus  Doctorad  excitaudaui  devotioiiem  die  (luoliljct  le<{ero 
uuani  lectioueiu  silji  de  Patrum  Collatiouiljiis  solitus  erat.  Iiiterro;;atus  autein  (Mir  leetioni 
huic  ititeutiis,  iutirdmu  speciiliiri  diiiiitten  t;  respoiidit  ;  Eso  iu  liac  Icetiuiie  devotioiu-iu  coUi- 
go,  ex  qua  facilius  in  siieculatioueni  eousurjjo,  ut  sic  att'ectus  lialnat,  uiulc  ac  iu  dcvotiuueiu 
dirt'Liiidat,  ut  iiitellertus  ex  liiijiis  niciilo  ad  altiora  asceiidat,  Iu  Imc,  sui  I'atris  Uouiiuiei  iniita- 
tiisexeuipliini.  i(in  iu  dicto  libro  legens  I'reciueutius,  luaguum  perfectiouis  apicem  apprelieudit." 

(T(UT.).  ( '<!/).  yr.  jK  (iii.-).) 

Cassiau  was  probably  biiru  ill  Gaul  about  the  year  350.  He  was  dedicated  to  God  iu  a  luou- 
asteryat  Betlilehiia.  I  ii  t  lie  year  390  lie  visited",  with  his  friend  Geruiauus.  the  couveuts  of 
Eftvpt.  lor  tlie  sake  of  instriictiu<;  himself  iu  monastic  life.  The  result  of  his  experiences  he 
wrote  dowu  iu  his  CollatioiieH  Fatrum.  This  book  became  a  standard  mouastic  work.  In  the 
year  414,  Cassian  founded  two  monasteries  at  Marseilles,  which  became  uiotherhouses  of  luau.y 
more  iu  France  and  Sjiain.     He  died  iu  the  year  432,  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint. 

t  '' Po.st  ha-e  antem  piaedictus  iuaj;isler  .Albertus  cum  librum  Elhicoriim  cum  qiuestiouibus 
legeret,  frater  Thomas  uiasistri  lecturam  studiose  eolley;it  et  redegit  iu  scriplis  opus,  stylo  dis- 
ertuni,  subtilitate  profundiim,  sicut  a  fonte  lanti  doctoris  haiirire  potuit.  qui  in  seientia  omuem 
liouiiiielii  iu  sui  teiuporis  a:tate  priccessit."  (Tocco,  p.  6lil ;  a.\so,  Philosojih.  de  S.  Tliumius.  Jour- 
dtkiu,  p.  ifl.) 

t  "  Thomas  de  Catimpre.  a  converse  avec  notre  Saiut  h  Cologne  ;  il  a  etiidie  comine  lui  sous 
Albert  le  (iraud.  il  les  a  viis  parlir  tons  deux  pour  Paris;  I'liu  pour  y  enseigner  la  TlieoloKie 
(comine  il  a  ete  dit)  I'utre  pour  y  eontinuer  ses  etudes  sous  le  meuie  Maitre.  C'est  Catimpre 
lui  meiiie,  qui  nous  rapiircml  daiis  uii  de  ses  n\i\  liiges  qui  u'est  poiut  inconnii  aux  gens  de  lict- 
tres.  Cubniiam  Aiirii'piinon  vtiiit  ( !■'.  Tliiniiii.'')  /itndiiil'jiir  in  illo  hico,  quousqat  prceclarun  Lector  fro- 
trum.  .^lhn■tll.1  I'ai-i^ujs  traiighiti's  ,.<(."     (Tcuiion,   Cap.  XXII..  p.  87.) 

i  S.  Louis  had  the  greater  part  of  the  extracts  Vincent  wanted  for  his  work  copied  at  his 
own  expeii.se.  Vincent  was  Lector  of  the  King,  aud  tutor  of  his  child.  The  number  of  authors 
he  meiitiims,  gives  some  idea  of  the  richuess  of  Louis's  Library,  though  it  is  possible  Vincent 
luay  have  cdusulted  books  elsewhere. 

""  Frater  V'iiicentiiis  Bellovaceuis  scripsit  quatuor  magna  specula  .  .  .  beato  Ludovico 
Fraucoruoi  rege  ei  libros  miuistraiite."     (Marttiue,  Vet.  Hcrip.,  Turn.  VI.,  p.  363.) 
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such  keenness  and  breadth  of  reading  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Lombard,  and  whose  stoutness  in  debate  earned  him  the  title  of 
"Irrefragable  Doctor,"  and  who  had  just  died  when  Thomas  came 
to  Paris — all  these  had  been  students  and  teachers  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Paris  must  have  been  pregnant  with  the  odour  of  an  hun- 
dred lofty  names ;  and  those  halls  and  colleges,  those  monasteries 
and  hostels — in  which  so  many  had  gained  a  brilliant  reputation, 
and  then  had  become  popes,  statesmen,  bishops,  theologians,  poets, 
philosophers — must,  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  have  been  clothed 
Avith  a  species  of  mystic  awe,  from  the  oppressiveness  which  so  many 
memories  must  have  brought  over  the  imagination.*  The  homes 
of  genius,  and  the  haunts  of  learning,  where  men  of  great  brain 
have  worked  out  the  salvation  of  their  fellows,  by  the  breadth  of 
their  attainments,  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  affect  the  spirit 
with  a  species  of  fascination;  and,  whilst  overpowering  it  by  their 
greatness,  seem,  at  the  same  time,  to  kindle  within  it  a  kindred 
inspiration.! 

When  a  short  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  authors  and  text- 
books used  by  students  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
condition  of  the  University  of  Paris  has  been  touched  upon,  then 
the  way  will  be  clear  for  entering  fully  into  the  great  work  of  S. 
Thomas;  so  that,  whilst  the  reader  bears  in  mind  the  struggles, 
and  theological  and  philosophical  positions  which  preceded  him, 
he  will  be  able,  not  only  to  appreciate  what  the  Saint  actually  did, 
but,  what  is  of  great  importance,  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  the  intellectual  world  that  went  before,  and  the  influence  he 
exerted  over  the  teaching  of  the  future. 

*  "  Tout  ee  qui  6tait  appel6  h  exercer  une  haute  influence  dans  le  monde,  lionimes,  doctrines, 
institutions,  seniblait  devoir  so  reudre  h,  Paris  pour  y  recevoir  la  consecration  de  son  avenir. 
Uu  nombre  de  plus  en  plus  considerable  d'honinies  ^luinents  veuaient  dans  cette  capitate  pour 
se  preparer  k,  accomplir  dignenieut  leur  noble  destination  :  c'^taient  des  princes  appel(?s  fi  r{'s- 
ner,  qui  ne  cioyaient  pas  pouvoir,  sans  cette  preparation,  reoieillir.  ni  daus  les  camps  ni  i\  la 
coiir,  les  fruits  de  la  guerre  on  de  la  paix ;  des  papes  qui  furent  la  ffloire  du  siCRe  de  Saint  Pierre 
par  lenr  sa^esse,  leurs  Inniieres  et  leur  courage  :  des  cardinaux  qui  seeonderenf  ees  pontifes  par 
leur  liabilete  et  leur  exiH-rieiici'  ((inHonniK-i-  des  atlaiii-s;  des  patriaielii-s  dans  Icsqucls  I'Orient 
put  recouuaitre  la  <;raviti-  et  l'austcrit(-  de  TKLjlise  jilus  indi'-|ienilaiiti-  de  I'Oeridcnt:  ilesi'Vccjues 
q\ii  exercoreut  leurs  fonetions  avec  le  seutiuient  de  ee  (lu'elles  out  de  j;raiid  et  de  saere ;  de 
pieux  abb(5s  places  Jl  la  tete  des  couveuts  les  plus  ciilebres  :  en  sorte  que  Paris  iStait  reconnii 
pour  r^cole  fertile  du  sein  de  laquelle  sortaient  les  flambeaux  de  I'Eglise.  qui  6clairaient  la 
chr6tieut6."     (Bareille,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  115.     Of.  Tourou,  Caj}.  XXII.,  p.  86.) 

t  "  A  partir  du  milieu  du  douziferae  sifecle,  il  y  avait  eu  IJi  [_h  Paris]  une  affluence  de  jetines 
gens  de  tons  les  pays  clir^-tieus.  plus  graude  qn'eu  tout  autre  lieu  et  ;\  toute  autre  ^poque;  et 
cette  affluence  n'avait  fait  qu'augmenter,  coinme  nous  I'avons  dit,  sous  la  sage  administration 
de  Louis  IX,  et  jiar  suite  de  la  iimtertion  g6n6reuse  qu'il  accordait  fi  la  science  et  aux  savants. 
Les  foudations  des  rois  sis  picdc'cesseMrs,  celles  d'autres  priuces  et  seifTiieurs  Chretiens,  pour- 
voyaient  il  I'entretien  des  (tudiants  jiauvres.  Les  franchises  et  les  privili^ges  coutribuaieut 
(■■galenient  au  de\  (■loiijicMieiil  de  ectte  grande  (^eole  ;  et  les  sages  reglements  ^.tablis  par  les 
sn]ii-iieuis  en  |ir(-venaient  les  ahus.  1,'uniiin  iiitrricure  etait  niainleiiiie  jiar  des  associations 
religii'uses  etahlies  parnii  Icseleves;  la  sc  eontr.-icteri'Ut  des  aunties  ipii  eurent  pour  r^sultat 
de  eonsolider  I'unite  de  I.-i  grande  si>ei('-t(' ehr(-tienne,  dout  I'l-sprit  \iviliait  I'Knrope:  Ifldevaient 
se  reucontrer  Thomas  dWquin  et  Bonaventure,  dont  les  genies  reuoiivellerout  le  sublime  em- 
biassemeut  des  deux  saiuts  patriarches  Dominique  et  Fran90i8."     (Bareille,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  114.) 


CHAPTER    XV. 

INSTRUMENTS    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 


Before  proceeding  to  show  the  work  that  S.  Thomas  did,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  instruments  that  he 
had  to  do  it  with. 

The  one  absorbing  science  of  the  middle  ages  was  theology.* 
The  whole  form  of  learning  pointed  to  the  study  of  religion  as 
the  great  terminus  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  one  right  road 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  liberal  arts  were  but  a  careful  and 
laborious  preparation  for  philosophy  or  logic;  logic,  in  turn,  was 
only  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  instrument  for  the  ordering, 
defending,  and  proving  the  great  truths  of  revelation.  The  great 
object  of  life  was  to  know  God.  James  de  Vitry  beautifully  says, 
"  Oninis  sclent ia  dehat  referri ad  cognitionem,  Christ i" — all  science 
should  be  referred  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Again,  more 
clearly  still:  "Debet  scolaris  ire  per'  viam  ad  imteum  {ut  Isaac), 
id  est  per  scientias  adminiculantes  ad  theologiain.''  The  scholar 
should  go  along  the  road  to  the  well  (like  Isaac),  that  is,  through 
the  assisting  sciences  to  theology.  "  Logic  is  good,"  he  says, 
"  which  teaches  us  how  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood ;  grammar 
is  good,  which  teaches  us  to  write  and  speak  correctly ;  rhetoric  is 
good,  which  teaches  us  to  speak  with  elegance,  and  to  persuade ; 
geometery  is  good,  which  teaches  us  to  measure  the  earth  on  which- 
we  dwell ;  so  is  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  reckoning,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  convince  ourselves  of  the  small  number  of  our 
days;  and  music,  which  teaches  us  harmonies,  and  makes  us  think 
of  the  sweet  song  of  the  "'Blessed;'  and,  finally,  astronomy,  which 
makes  us  consider  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  virtue  of  the  stars, 
darting  forth  splendour  before  God.  But  much  better  is  theology, 
which  alone  can  truly  be  called  a  lihercd  art,  because  it  frees  the 
human  soul  from  its  miseries."f     Arnoul  d'Humblieres,  Bishop 

*  The  Chuicli,  from  tlio  bpgiiininK  of  the  revival  of  letters,  set  her  ftioe  against  Regulars 
learniu!r  secular  law  or  pliysics.  wliich  in  reality  l<c|>t  tlieiu  pretty  close  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
suits. CHteu  Ilel'cle,  and  see  the  (Iceree.t  of  tlie  Tenth  Oen.  Synod,  II :IH:  .Svucid  of  Clernioiit, 
li:)0:  and  the  Svuod  of  Montpellicr,  llh"2  ;  wliicli  tlinatened'  those  Kejjular.s  witli  auathenia 
■who  took  to  studying  law  or  physics.  Both  the  .Synod  of  Tours.  llGli,  and  .M<uitpcllicr,  11U5,  for- 
bade regulars  to  leave  the  monastery  to  learn  either  of  these  branches. 

t  Again  :  "  Kilios  nostros  liberalibus  artil)U8  erudinins,  non  quia  virtutem  dare  poaauut,  sed 
quia  aniuinm  ad  virtutem  recipiendaiii  pi-.eparaut."     (De  La  Marclie,  p.  423.) 

(1^1) 
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of  Paris,  thus  speaks  in  his  Sitrnma  : — '"'Is  it  permissible  to  asso- 
ciate philosophy  and  pagan  letters  with  the  study  of  Divine 
sciences?  Yes,  when  this  accessory  erudition  is  only  employed 
for  the  better  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  the  fuller 
understanding  of  prophecy,  for  comprehending,  and  strengthen- 
ing faith,  and  as  a  help  towards  creating  detestation  for  false 
doctrines,  and  towards  more  solidly  refuting  them.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  one  takes  pleasure  in  the  fables  of  the  poets — in  the 
worldly  ornamentation  of  their  style,  such  philosophy  becomes 
an  impious  and  corrupting  science."'* 

It  may  be  laid  down,  roughly,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Lombard,  and  Aristotle,  were  the  three  great  bases  on  which  the 
active  intellect  of  the  thirteenth  century  rested,  in  its  develop- 
ment and  analysis  of  truth.  The  subject-matter  of  its  efforts  Avas 
revelation — and  philosophy  also,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  had  a 
bearing  on  religious  truth;  and  the  form  became  more  and  more 
perfectly  Aristotelian,  as  the  learned  gained  a  more  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  mind  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  with 
the  immense  usefulness  of  his  system  for  ordering,  and  systematiz- 
ing the  multitudinous  teachings  of  the  Church.f  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  became  en- 
slaved to  the  Stagyrite ;  they  bad  a  brighter  and  stronger  light 
than  his,  shining  over  their  heads,  and,  by  its  guidance,  Avere  able 
to  do  what  neither  Jew  nor  Arab  had  yet  succeeded  in,  viz.,  to 
handle  so  sharp  and  dangerous  an  instrument,  Avithout  cutting 
the  fair  form  of  religion  Avith  it,  and  to  turn  it  Avith  edge  and 
point  in  the  right  direction.  It  Avill  not,  therefore,  be  altogether 
out  of  place  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  opportunities  the 
student  had  of  learning  both  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture;  the 
theology  of  the  Church ;  and  the  method  of  dealing  Avith  revela- 
tion, through  the  influence  of  the  Stagyrite.  To  begin  Avith 
exegesis. 

The  Church  of  God  is  principally  founded  in  Holy  Scipture.J 

*  Hist.  LUt.,XX.,  14. 

f  "  The  sohonlnipii  of  the  t-n-plftli  opntiny  liad  only  thf  Orsanon  of  Aristotle  in  Boetliitis' 
Latin  translation,  and  their  pliilosopliii'iil  treatment  of  do^jmalir  tliedlnj^y  was  jmrely  lojrical. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  ivorks  of  Aristotle  were  trniislatrd  into  Arahic.  The  stndy  of  hia 
philosophy  flourished  espeeially  after  the  time  of  .ivieeiina  (Ilin  Sina.  KKIH).  iis  well  in  the  Moor- 
ish M-lio<ds  in  Siiaiii.  as  in  i;eneral  \uider  the  .Arabian  sway.  It  received  ii  fresh  inii>nlse  in  the 
beginnnii; "f  the  thircenlh  I'cntiirv.  from  tlie  new  translation  and  eomnientarv,  witli  which 
Averrocs  (Ilin  Roschd,  alxint  1217)  illustrated  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ever  since  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  pilfirimasfs  to  those  seats  of  learuin};:,  from  Western  Christendom,  grew 
continnally  more  common.  It  was  natnral  that,  here  also,  the  attention  and  desires  of  men 
shonld  turn  to  the  remainiut;  portion  of  Aristotelic  philosophy.  Soon  thi-y  hesan  to  translate 
into  hat  in  the  works  of  tlie  Arabian  .Aristotelians;  these  they  considi-red  to  he  faillifnl  repre- 
sentations of  the  Aristotelic  philosojihy.  altlionf;h  in  parts,  for  instance.  theWritinfjs  ofAlyazel 
(1127),  they  were  strongly  infused  witli  Neojilatonic  ideas.  Tlie  hif;li  estim.-ition  in  whi<'h  Aris- 
totle was  already  held  as  a  logician,  won  for  this  natural  philosoi>liy.  supposed  to  !>»■  Aristote- 
lian, an  easy  entrance  into  Western  Christendom."     (Hull's  (Tiescler.  Ch((p.  IV..  §  74,  jj.  295,  29K.) 

t  "  Vor  Allem  musste  sriiudliche  Kenntniss  der  heili?:cu  Schrift  erworhen  werden.  Pahet 
wnrden  die  Biicher  derselhen  der  Reihe  nach  von  den  Professoren  erkliirt  in  der  hekannten  al- 
lenorischeu  Weise,  die  znr  Erbauuns  des  A'olkes  so  fteeigiiet  isl,  indem  sie  fast  alien  Fakteu  nnd 
VVorten  der  ScUritt  eiueii  autl'alleuden   tiefern,  geistipfeu  Siuu  abzugewinuen  Weiss.    So  lange 
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Hence,  it  follows  that,  at  all  times,  theologians  have  given  them- 
selves with  earnestness  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  Now, 
there  are  several  sources  to  which  the  student  might  apply  whilst 
prosecuting  such  a  study.  He  would  first  procure  the  Commen- 
tai'ies  of  the  Fathers — though  they  were  difficult  to  obtain,  except 
piece-meal — and  then  he  might  consult  Venerable  Bede,  Alcuin's 
Eevision,  Rabanus  Maurus  and  Remigius  of  Auxerre.  The  student, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  would  carefully  peruse  the  "Glossa  Ordina- 
rid,""  of  Strabo,*  and,  if  he  lived  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  would 
manage  to  procure  the  "Glossn  Interlinearis"  of  Anselm  of  Laon. 
If  he  were  anxious  to  study  the  more  literal  meaning  of  the  Sacred 
page,  he  could  borrow  Hugo  of  Amiens'  work  on  the  Hexameron, 
and  choose  between  the  Gospel  harmonies  of  Zachary  of  Besan^on, 
and  Odo  of  Cambrai.  For  mysticism,  he  would  beat  no  loss; 
there  would  be,  at  once,  S.  Bernard  the  mellifluous,  and  the  beau- 
tiful writings  of  the  monastic  theologians  of  S.  Victor's.f  But, 
if  he  Avere  of  a  more  strictly  scientific  turn,  he  would  be  recom- 
mended to  study  carefully,  as  the  best  treatment  of  the  original 
Bible  Text,  the  writings  of  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and  Rupert  of 
Deutz ;  ov,  better  still,  perhaps — if  he  could  procure  a  copy,  would 
be  the  criticism  of  Abbott  Stephen  of  Citeaux  on  the  Text,  Avho 
had  not  only  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  generally  received 
version  of  the  Vulgate  with  more  accurate  readings ;  but  had  also 
collated  it  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Ohaldaic,  which  he  had 
somehow  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Jcavs.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  student  could  not  do  better,  if' he  were  anxious  to  know 
something  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
than  consult  such  men  as  Ben  Esra,  David  Kimchi,  and  Moses 
Maimonides.J     Justin's   Dialogue   with    Trypho    shows,    clearly 

die  .Stuflicrciifl'"!!  difse  Vortriise  liiirten,  liiessen  sie  biblUri,  die  Bibclstudenten,  und  waren  aus- 
etlilicssliilt  aiif  dieses  Felil  aii?;e\viesen.  Ueuu  alle  Vielheit  iind  alles  Vielerlei  zu  gleielier  Zeit 
war  deiii  Stiiilieiii;aiis  de.s  Mittelalters  fiemd.  Man  studirte  eiiiifje  Jahre  die  heilige  Sclirift 
iiud  iiur  die  luiliye  Selnit't  mid  zwar  iiiit  uugetheiltem  Eifer  uud  glaiizeudem  Eifolge."  (Sig- 
bart's  AWertiis  Maijnus,  Kap.  IV.,  p.  24.) 

*  This  is  piiuoipally,  however,  an  ahridgeinent  of  Rabanus'  Catena. 

t  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  Hugh  of  Ostia  (1158),  and  Hugh  of  S.  Caro  (1263),  wrote  papers  on  S. 
Luke,  which  had  a  very  wide  circulation;  something  like  the  popularity  of  the  commentaries 
upon  .Job  of  S.  Thomas,  Peter  of  Blois.  and  Peter  of  Chartrcs.  'I'wo  of  the  books  most  spread  in 
the  middle  ages  were  the  ii'>cr  rfi"  D(ii-()-!)ia  r.j)v/is  of  Gerard  of  l.irge.  a  DomiuicMii  (1270),  and 
Peter  Coiiiestor's  work,  ScliohiMirit  Hi.ft^irin  super  Xtivum  Trftaiifiitinii,  of  wliieh.  in  the  lilirary  of 
S.  Victor's  alone,  twentv-two  MS.-^.  were  presi-rved.  He  was  I'lolessdr  of  I'luld.xipliy,  I'hancel- 
lor  of  the  I'liiveisity  of  Paris,  and  <lied,  11!)H.  Nicholas  of  Lyre  w  rote  a  gloss  on  the,  whole  Bible. 
!S.  KayiiHiiid  wrote  a  Sum  of  Penance  and  Matrimony,  and  a  Sum  of  Cases  of  Conscience,  which 
liad  little  popularity. 

t  "  Die  jiidi.schen  Ausleger  des  A.  T.  gewiihrten  den  christlichen  Theologen  nicht  bloss  in 
eprachlicher,  sondern  amdi  in  sai-hlieher  Hinsieht  niimeberlei  Ansbeute  als  I5iw;riirer  von  Tra- 
ditioiien  iiber  den  tiefen-n,  si'boii  vor  t'lirisliis  in  den  jiidiseheii  ,"<eliiilen  reei]inteii  .Scliiiftsinn. 
p;ine  solche.  Jnden  und  Christen  a;eineinsaiiie  Anerkeiii.nng  eiiies  traditioiielleu  S<briftsiiiue8 
leuchtet  sehoii  aus  Justin's  DidJuyi/s  no/i  Tryphotie  \wr\i)v  ;  Justin  setzt  aiigenscheiiilich  voraus, 
dass  die  Beneunurigen  :  rnr,  sarerdos,  dominns.  angelux.  dux  exrrcitun.  sapi'niia./ilins,  deus.  verhum, 
dies,  nririiH.  yladiu».  lapijt.  rirtia  w.  s.  w.  von  den  jiidiseheii  R.abbinen  auerkaniite  rof/nomtiin  des 
Messias  seien.  Aiift'allend  ist  die  Ilebereiiistininiiiiig  vieler  Kikliunngen,  welcbe  Jlaimonidesin 
Beiueiii  More  Nebuchim  gibt,  mit  den  Anslignnireii  eiiies  Alimns  von  Kyssel.  eiiies  I'etrns  t'antor 
und  Peter  von  Capua.  Vgl.  Pilnt.  Sjiiril"!.  ■'^■'(■.■<)iiniS'.t,,w.l/I.,piti/.LXX.\-l'I.  In  der  ii:leh- 
stfolgeiideii  Annierkung  wird  gesa<;t  werden,  wolier  di<^  genaiiiiteu  MSiiner  ilirc  .Vuslegnngen 
schopften  :  woraiis  sich  der  von  Pitra  a.  a.  O.,  pug.  XI..  gezogene  Scliluss  nahe  legen  wird  :  uut 
in  JUahnonidU  iiutnun  devenUne  qtiredam  nostrorum  commtnhtrioruin  colkrtunea,  utU  ad  yue  usque  aeta- 
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enough,  how  miicli  there  is  in  common  on  this  point  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Jews.  Tlien,  finally,  he  might  dip  into  the 
"  Clavis "  of  Melito,  Avhich  inaugurated  a  special  tradition  of 
exegesis,  and  can  clearly  be  traced  from  the  fifteenth  century  up- 
wards, through  the  late  and  earlier  scholastics  to  the  days,  inclu- 
sively, of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church.  This,  together  with  the 
ponderous  Avork  written  by  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  assisted  by  five  hun- 
dred friars,  the  "  Corredorium  BiHim  Sorhonnicum"  with  its 
concordance,  would  go  a  good  way  towards  giving  the  student  a 
fair  knoAvledge  of  that  science  which  was  called  by  Eabanus 
Maurus  the  four  daughters  of  wisdom,  and  by  Hildebert  of  Mans, 
the  four  feet  of  the  Table  of  the  Lord.* 

There  is  extant  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  written  at  this 
period,  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  dedicated  to  a  monk  called 
Hugh.f  The  author,  in  the  first  place,  gives  a  complete  list  of 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  Scripture,  Scripture,  he 
says,  must  be  read  in  a  three-fold  manner — secundum  Jiistoriam, 
allegoriam,  et  morale/in  instruct ionem .  seu  inagis  dicenclum,  trnpo- 
logiam.  Then  the  whole  Bible  must  be  gone  through  three  or 
four  times  in  its  historical  sense,  and  those  portions  of  it  be 
marked,  which  are  not  capable  of  literal  interpretation.  What 
would  be  false,  unbecoming,  unmeaning,  and  opposed  to  true 
morality,  if  interpreted  literally,  must  be  mystically  'understood. 
At  first,  the  student  ought  to  confine  himself  to  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  study 
them  with  Josephus  or  Hegesippus  open  before  him.  If  he  can- 
not make  out  a  word,  let  him  look  at  Isidore's  work  on  Etymolo- 
gies, Jerome's  Explanation  of  Hebrew  names,  the  "  Liber  Deriva- 


tem  in  scholis  Jiebraicis  Kavoviaiuara  allei/oricae  interpretatio-nis  a  nostris  non  absimilia  vignisse.  Es- 
1st  noeh  zu  lipmerken.  dass  Maimoiiiilcs  fiir  sriiu-  hibhsclicn  Erldiinincni  sioli  wcdev  auf  Philo, 
nocli  :uifl»liU(i  odd-  Hoiist  ir^rciiil  cim-  pliilo.s(i]iliis(lic  Aiu'toritiit  l>i-iut'l,  sonii.-ni  eiiizij;  iiuC  die 
traditioucllc  jiidiscli,-  Aii.slcnuii'i,  aiif  dm  Talniiid  uiid  die  aiL;;i-.scliiMistrii  Kabbincii,  ()iik<dos, 
Jonatlian,  Elii-zi-r,  Alalia,  .locliauaii,  (.'li.-mina,  Tariiluiii,  Aben-Adi,  Abi-ii-Bacbar,  Abeii-Zai;;, 
Aben-Aflach,  Abubacliar  u.  s.  w."     (VVeriier,  ro(. /.,  p.  35.) 

*  Hugh  "  fiiit  primus  postillator  totius  BibliiB,  et  earn  tam  excellenter  postillavit,  quod  liu- 
cnsqiie  parem  uon  habult."  (Martf'ne.  Vet.  Scrip.  :  T.  VI.,  p.  ;!55.)  Nicbolas  of  Lyre,  who.  how- 
ever, was  nearly  a  century  later,  as  his  epitaph  says,  where  he  lies  at  Paris,  amongst  the  Fran- 
ciscans, "  Postillavit  Bibliam  ad  litterani  a  priucipio  usque  ad  tiuem." 

_t  Here  are  a  few  of  the  names  of  books,  in  a  catalogue  made  of  Notre  Dame  Library,  m 
1291  -.—Scryiture  and  Commentaries. — Biblia  sine  glosa,  eompleta;  Bililia  postillata,  in  duobus 
voliiniinibus;  Genesis  et  Exodus,  glosati.  in  nno  voluniine;  P^xodus.  glosatus;  Liber  Ysaie.  cum 
parvis  glosis  ;  Kpistolaf  Pauli,  cuiii  uiinori  glosa.  Cnmmrntaturs. — Ysidorus,  snj)pr  Vetus  Testa- 
mentnm  ;  Liber  Ausiistiiii  super  rieneses.  ad  litterani  ;  Tdstille  Iliigouis  super  Lueaiu  ;  August!- 
nus.  de  Oratiiiuc  n.iuiiuioa;  liieardus,  suiicr  Apoelialipsiui  se\  liliri.  /-in;i7/)/.— I'asforalis  Gre- 
gorij;  Gregiui.j  Paste, lalis.  y7i<7)/,»(/,/H,s-.— An^iistiiius,  de  HoerriiiM  eliristiaua.  euui  vii;iiiti  tribus 
libris  originalibus  e.ju.sdeni :  Kieaidns  de  Trinitate  :  (^iiilaiu  libri  I!<ieeij,  scilicet  de  Triuilati", 
et  Unilate  et  Uno ;  Hugo  de  Saeraiueutis,  Nuuiiua  RavMiinidi,  I'uui  gliisis:  biher  .leronimi  centra 
Jovinianum,  &.C.  Sermons.— Onielie  (iicgovij  .sujier  'Pni)iheta,s  et  Kvaugelia  ;  Seruui  .lobauuis 
Cnsostomi;  Serraones  Petri  Alx^lardiijue  inci|iiuut ;  '  Aseeiulat  [lUteus; '  Scrmoucs.  J'hihixniih]!.— 
Flores  pli'li'soplioruni,  excerpti  de  libro  Macrobi.j  Saturnalioruui :  Liber  Auselnii  de  Veritate, 
cum  (|iiiudeeiui  aliis  libris  ejusdem  ;  Ysidorus,  de' Ditterentijs.  de  .Spiritu  et  Anima;  Traetatus 
Hug(Hiis  de  Fruetibus  corporis  et  auiinai,  cum  quibusdam  alijs  Ilugoniset  Kichardi;  Seucca,  de 

lustilutiiuie  rum:   Boecius,  de  Di.seipliua  scolarium;  Origiuale  Seuteiu'iaruiu  nuigistri  Petri 

Lombardi.  iu  ipHidaui  libro  en<iperto  corio  vjtuliuo.  jam  quasi  ile]iilati>.  euTii  elu\  is  riituudis  de 
cnpro;  biber  .Seintilliirum  Bede;  Liber  Avicebidn  Foutis  Vita'.cuui  (]uitius(lani  aliJs;  Kieaidus, 
dc  I'otestate  .judieiaiia.  Iliftorij. — Flores  et  Dictis  sanctorum;  Grc^orij  dialogus;  Jliatoria 
Bcolastica.     (See  Franklin,  p.  13-18.) 
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tionum,"  or  the  "  Partionarius  vel  Glossarius."  The  principal 
facts  should  be  committed  to  memory;  for  instance,  the  details  of 
the  Creation,  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  Ark,  the  names 
and  number  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  such 
like.  Next,  S.  Augustine's  work,  "i)e  Quest ionibus,"  can  be  read 
with  great  prolit*  After  this,  the  student  may  begin  to  read  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  paying  attention  to  the 
fulfilled,  and  to  the  unfulfilled,  prophecy.  Then,  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  may  be  read.  S.Jerome's  work  on  the  localities  of  Palestine, 
is  to  accompany  the  reading  of  the  Gospels.  When  the  Bible  has 
been  mastered,  the  student  is  to  study  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  These  he  will  find  fully  treated  by  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's. 
Then,  he  is  to  study  the  principal  virtues,  and  tiie  opposing  vices. 
If  he  wants  a  history  of  the  Church,  there  is  the  *'  Candela  Ger- 
landi ;"  o\\  if  he  likes,  the  "  Quare,"  oi  Simon  the  Theologian. 
Nexttothis,  the  works  of  S.Augustine,  the  "  Doctriua  Christiana," 
and  the  "Z'e  Civitate  Dei"  are  to  be  mastered.  After  this  pre- 
paration, the  student  is  in  a  position  to  take  up  any  book  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  study  profitably  its  allegorical,  and  moral 
nieaning.f 

With  respect  to  theological  authorities,  the  great  basis  of  all 
teaching  and  learning,  at  this  period,  was  the  "Book  of  the  Sen- 
tences.";]; To  master  this  work,  the  student  would  have  to  apply 
himself  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Fathers.  It  was  especially 
necessary  for  him  to  know  something  of  the  latter,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sentences  were  composed  of  extracts  from  their 
writings — so  that  some  knowledge  of  them  became  an  integral 
portion  of  the  education  of  an  ecclesiastic.  He  could  study  them 
in  two  ways:  either  by  procuring  copies  of  their  writings — a  dif- 


*  As  to  literary  teacliinfj  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  certainly  very  fragmentary : 
"  II  n'y  »Mit  en  cela  rien  fie  systeniatiqiie  .  .  .  La  jeuuesse  des  universites  nial  ponrvue  de 
livn-s.  d'ailliMivs.  il  faiit  le  dire,  assoz  peti  disciplini^e,  traversait  sans  profit  les  classes  de  {tram- 
iii:iiir.  Kill- y  st^jonrnait  le  moins  possible,  entraiuee  fiu'elh- ctait  par  la  vogue  toiijours  crois- 
saiiti- d'Aiistote  ;  et  si.  dfcs  I'entr^e  de  la  carriere  classiqne  file  n  ncontrait.  eomme  autrefois, 
Vimilc,  Ildvare  et  Ciceron,  le  reteutisseiucut  dcs  disputes  de  I'eeoli-  vi-iiait  bientot  la  dislraire 
de  (M-s  inciiiicrs  travanx.  La  liitte  et  la  victoiie  dans  h-s  cbanips  de  la  ilialecti(iue,  c'etait, 
]>iims  les  (•tudiants  d'alovs,  ce  que  I'lit'  il  y  a  cinciuante  ans,  pour  les  eleves  de  nos  lyc6es,  la 
gldue  niilitaiie  de  I'enipire."     (Des  Etutks  C'lassiqurs.  par  Cli.  Daniel,  Chap.    !'I..  p.  138.) 

t  "  Alls  den  IJeutunfren  des  verborgenen  Schriftainnes  entwickelte  sich  die  christliche 
Mystik,  die  objectiv  im  fieiste  der  Bibel.  sulijectiv  ini  religiosen  Sinne  vind  Bediirfni.sse  des 
Mensclien  griiudend.  sich  in  eben  so  vielen  Fornien  darstellte.  als  man.  Arten  des  tieferen 
Schriftsiniies  initersebied.  Der  tropologisclien  .Seliriftaiislegnnf;  (Hitspraeh  die  praktisclie 
Mystik,  der  allegoriseben  and  anagosiseliin  .Scbriftdeiitung  die  (.lieoretisehe  und  bescliauliche 
Mystik,  die  ini  Anlelineii  an  bestinnnte  religiiise  Veriiuiittauseliauinigen  zur  speenlativeu  Mys- 
tik sieli  gestaltete.  In  ihrer  reinsten  Uumittelbai  kiit  tral  diese  in  den  Sehritten  des  lieiligen 
Deriihard  liervor;  eiuen  mehr  vermitt^Iten  Cliarakter  ii.ilim  sie  bereits  in  Hugo  von  St.  Victor 
an  :  am  .Mristen  durch  p.sycliologisehe  licliexion  ausgeliildet  erscbeint  sie  in  Richard  von  St. 
Victor."     (Werner,  Vol  I.,  p.  40.) 

t  Sighart  says  of  the  Sentences: — '•  Es  war  das  System  der  kirehlichen  Lehre,  wie  es  von 
jenem  giosscn  Lelirer  zu  Paris  war  in  eiii  Werk  7.\isaiiimeiigefasst  woiden.  mit  den  Erklarniigen 
und  Krwelterungen  der  folgiMideii  .Meister.  welelie  den  Stotl'  iiocli  niebr  zerlegten.  fiir  (li<^  ein- 
zelnen  Diignii  ii  iieiie  lie  »  cise  sueliten  und  alle  auftauelieuden  Z«  <if.Iliisteii.  Der  Professor 
braelite  lias  Lilirbm  li  des  Lmiibarden  mit  auf  den  Katlieder:  die  Kikliirniigen  mid  Erorteruu- 
g.n  miisstf  eiaber  cdiiie  lliifsiiiitlel  frei  vorlrageii.  Wiihreud  ilies<r  Dcsc  liafti^ung,  die  wieder 
niebreie  Jahre  in  Ausprueli  nalim,  liiessen  die  Theologen  aeiUentiari,  Stiideuteu  der  Seutenzeu." 
[Kap.  lV.,p.H.) 
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ficult  thing  for  the  generality  of  students;  or  by  reading  the 
works  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  Cassiodorus,  and  Venerable  Bede.  The 
translation  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers  into  Latin  was 
promoted  through  the  commerce  of  tlie  East  and  West,  brouglit 
about  by  the  Crusades ;  through  the  high  in»[luence  of  the  Popes, 
wlio  were  ahvays  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  learning;  and  througli 
tbe  enterprising  energy  of  religious  Orders.  Yet  some  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  seems,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have  been 
possessed  by  Western  scholars.  Eufinus  did  most  valuable  service. 
Through  his  industry.  Western  Christendom  obtained  a  more  ac- 
curate and  extended  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Origen,  S.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  and  S.  Basil;  as  also  of  the  History  of  Eusebius, 
the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  and  Flavins  Josephus.*  Then, 
Denis  the  Less  translated  some  of  the  Avorks  of  S.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  of  S.  Cyril,  and  of  Proclus.  Cassiodorus  compiled  his 
'' Ilistoria  Ecclesiastica  Tripartita"  from  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret;  and  translated  several  of  the  works  of  Josephus,  Hip- 
pocrates, and  Galen.  Later  on,  Scotus  Erigena  did  the  works  of 
Denis  the  Areopagite  into  Latin.  Then,  the  Orders  of  S.  Dominic, 
and  S.  Francis,  had  amongst  them  many  linguists  of  extraordinary 
ability  ;  and  they  took  every  advantage  of  their  missionary  oppor- 
tunities in  the  East,  for  acquiring  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Oriental  tongues.  Eobert  of  Lincoln  translated  the  "  Testamen- 
tiim  Duodeciin  Patriarchariim ; "  and,  according  to  his  friend 
Eoger  Bacon — who  laments  that  more  work,  and  more  satisfactory 
work,  had  not  been  done  in  this  way — he  also  translated  many  of 
the  other  Greek  Fathers.  The  Popes  caused  the  Acts  of  the 
Greek  Councils  to  be  rendered  into  Latin.  And,  lastly,  Burgundio 
of  Pisa,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  translated  many  of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  celebrated  work  of 
S.  John  Damascene,  "  De  Fide  Orthodoxa."\ 


*  The  Rules  laid  down  to  be  observed,  for  instauce,  at  S.  Victor's,  to  secure  the  safe  custody 
of  books,  are  well  worthy  of  atteutiou: — "  Aruiarius  oiuues  libros  ecclesiie  (id  est  doinus  vel  ali- 
batia:-.,  si  mavis  aut  faniiliiB)  in  custodia  sua  liabet,  quos  oiuues  uoiniiiibus  propriis  si<;illatini  ati- 
uotatos  habere  de'.iet,  et  per  singulos  aunos,  ad  minus  bis  aut  ter,  eos  expouere  et  rcccnsere,  ct 
lie  in  eis  aliquid  vel  tinea  vel  alia  qualibet  eorruptela  iufecrum  vel  exesum  sit  diliseiitcr  cou- 
siderare.  Ipsit  aufi-ni  armaria  intrinsrriis  liijiKi  vcsfita  esse  dcbent.  lie  liunKir  |i:ii  ictniii  inein- 
braiias  ruliii;iiie.|ne  iili(|ua  sivc  liuiiicctatidue  aliipia  intiiiat  ;  in  i|UO  eliaiu  (li\cvsi  (iriliiics  scor- 
siim  ac  sem-suui  (lisliiicti  et  (■om\  eiiiciitfr  cdaiitati  esse-  dclient,  in  i|Uilins  liliri  si-]iaintiMi  ita  (  iil- 
locari  jiossiiit  et  distin^iui  all  inviiTni,  ne  vel  nimia  euiiipressio  ipsis  libiis  iinceat,  vel  edufusio 
aliiinicl  specialiter  in  ci.^  (|iia'n-nti  iimrani  alVcrat,  vel  inipedimentum.  ndict  eUani  Armarius 
inter  lios  libros  (lui  ad  iindtidiainini  (itlicinm  ecclisia'  neiTt^sarii  sunt,  efiani  de  aliis  alii|Uof,  quos 
ad  in.stnietionem,  vel  ad  editicationem  t'ratrnni  niasiseoinnmdos  et  neeessarios  esse  pers|)exerit, 
in  eoniinnne  [iroponere  ;  qnales  sunt  Biblias  saerie  et  majores  Kxpositores  et  I'assionaiii,  et  Vitas 
I'atrnni  et  Honiiliarii."     (Vid.  Antiq.  reg.  abb.  S.  Victoris,  by  John  of  Toulouse    Toni.  If.,  p.  180.) 

t  Montalembert,  speaking  of  the  great  men  of  the  fhirleenth  eeiitury.  mentions  :  "  Saint 
Uaymmid  de  Peiiafort,  que  Gregoire  IX.  choisit  pourcoordonner  la  le;;islatii)n  di-  I'Kglise.  autiiir 
des  Df'cretales  et  snceesseur  de  Saint  Dominique;  enfln  ce  Theobald  Viseenti,  qui  (le\ait  juesider 
au\  destiuees  de  I'Eglise,  sous  le  nom  de  Gregoire  X.,  sur  la  terre,  avaiil  d'avoir  droit  eternelle- 
ment  i\  ses  prieres,  eomnie  bienheureu\  dans  le  eiel.  A  eote  de  ees  hmnniis  dont  I'Kglise  a  ron- 
saer^  la  saintetfi,  une  fcmle  cVautics  lui  ajiiicii  laient  le  tribut  de  lenrs  talents  et  de  leiirs  eludes  : 
Albert  le  Grand,  ce  eolosse  de  savoir,  luniiatjatciir  d'Arislcite  et  niaitre  dc-  Saint  Tliomas:  Vin- 
cent de  Beauvais,  autenr  de  lagrandc  Eneyclopedie  du  nioyc^u  Age;  le  cardinal  Ungues  de  Saint- 
Cher,  qui  tit  la  premifjre  eoncmdauce  des  Kcrilures ;  le  cardinal  Henri  de  Suze,  auteur  de  la 
Somme  doree."     I^istoire  de  S.  Elisabeth,  Introdnction,  p.'i.) 
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Besides  the  writings  of  theologians,  and  the  labours  of  com- 
pilers, there  was  a  rich  vein  of  tradition — of  theological  teaching, 
running  through  the  Paris  schools.  What  Bologna  was,  for  law ; 
what  Salerno  was,  for  medicine ;  that  Paris  was,  for  the  study  of 
divinity.* 

"With  regard  to  the  form  of  teaching  in  the  schools,  or  the  study 
of  dialectics,  scholars,  up  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
had  only  such  traditions  of  the  later  Eoman  civilization,  as  could 
be  gathered  from  the  Avritings  of  S.  Augustine,  from  the  Pseudo- 
Augustine  treatise  on  the  "Categories,"  and  the  sl^etches  of 
Aristotle's  Logic  by  Cassiodorus,  Capella,  and  Boethius.  The 
student  might  have  picked  up  some  fragmentary  knowledge  from 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  and  Apulejus.  Some  affirm 
that  extracts  from  the  physical  and  metaphysical  Avri tings  of 
Aristotle  were  in  use  as  early  as  the  days  of  Venerable  Bede  ;  nay, 
even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius.  But  it 
has  been  shewn  by  Prantl,  that  such  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case.  This  is  certain,  that  the  student,  at  the  time  of  Henry  of 
Auxerre,  Avho  had  been  educated  by  Haymo  at  Fulda,  would  have 
had  access  to  the  "  Categories"  of  the  Stagyrite.f  He  would  be 
able  to  use  those  strange  compendia,  thrown  together  from  every 
souree  imaginable;  and  those  crabbed  commentaries,  Avhich  were 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  original  nuitter  they  pre- 
tended to  elucidate.  By  degrees,  Avorks  of  Aristotle,  Avhich  had 
been  translated,  but  had  never  been  used,  Avere  brought  into  the 
schools  ;  a  more  perfect  and  clear  knoAvledge  of  the  method  of  the 
Stagyrite  was  acquired  by  the  student,  when,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  pretty  full  analysis  of  his  principal  Avorks  had  been 
made  by  the  scholastics.  Something  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  John  of  Salisbury's  "  Metalogue ; "  Avhich,  though  it  omits 
none  of  the  logical  Avritings  of  Aristotle,  leaves  out  all  the  rest. 
Still,  there  are  numy  more  names  besides  his  Avhich  might  be  men- 


*  Take  as  an  exaniplp  tlif  Convpiit  of  S.  Jamfs's.  Bareilli'  says  of  it  : — "  f'ctte  iiiaisoii  n'avait 
cesse  (ii-iiiii>  il'i-trc    mil-   t-roli-   di-   scicnci-  et  <!<■  sainti-ti-;   ellc   I'aisait    toiijoiirs  dcs  i'oii(|ii<'ti-9 

Sariiii  cc's  luiKiiiihralili's  t-tudlaiits  ([iii,  clc  tons  Ics  ])oints  dc  I'Kiivoiic,  aiipoitaii-iit  i^i  Paris  I'ar- 
rui'  toniiiimif  dc  leui'  jtuuesse  et  le  jjL'iiie  divers  de  l(\us  nations.  On  t-n  avail  vn  soitir.  drs 
la  preniit-re  i-poque,  do  savants  »-ciivaius.  de,  zeliSs  prfedii^ateiirs,  des  piofcsscnrs  distinfines,  dcs 
princes  df  I'Kiilise.  Les  cliaires  erigees  an  seiu  de  cetle  niaison  atliiaient  iin  ponconrs 
sontemi,  gi-flre  avi  nierite  constant  de  ceux  qni  les  avaient  occupees  :  il  suflit  de  nonuner 
parnii  ces  professeurs  denx  des  plus  jnofouds  enevelopedistes  de  ce  grand  sieele,  Alain  de  Lille 
et  Vincent  de  Bauvais.  Rolluiid  de  (  renione  et  Ungues  de  Saint-Cher,  dont  le  nnm  se  nielera  si 
eouvent  il  ceini  de  Thomas  d' A(iuin,  desi-endaient  h  peine  de  ces  chaires ;  Jean  de  Paris,  Etienne 
d' Auxerre,  et  plusieurs  autres  liabiles  theologiens,  les  occnpaient  encore,  lorsqne  frere  Albert 
de  Bollstat  vint  Hijouter  le  prestige  de  sa  rfepiitatiou  ^  celle  dont  jonissait  de.jil  le  college  de 
Saint-Jaei|ues."     {Chap.  XII., p.  117.) 

t  Hugh  of  .S.  Victor's  puts  logic  as  one  of  the  four  sciences  : — "  Quatnor  tantnni  dixinius  esse 
scientias,  (iu;e  reli(|uas  oiunes  coMtiuent,  id  est  tljeoi  i(  arji,  f|U;eiTi  s]M-cnlat  ioue  verilatis  laho- 
rat  ;  praclicain.  ijuie  nioiiini  disciplinani  enrisiderat  ;  nii-eliani<ani,  i|I1m-  liu.jus  vrl;e  actionesdis- 
pensat;  logieani  quoque,  qu;e  recte  lo(|nendiel  acute  dispntandi  scientiani  piu-stat.  Hie  itaque 
non  ahsnrde  ille  qnaternarins  auiMi.i;  intelligi  potest,  queni  ob  reverentiani  sui  autiqni  in  jus- 
Juranduni  asciverant.     Unde  et  illud  dictum  est : — 

Per.  quinostroe  aniniie  numerum  dedit  illi  quatemum."  {Hi-ud.  IHdasc.,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XIII., p. 
750,751.) 
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tioned,  for  instance :  the  labours  of  Antoli,  of  John  of  Basing- 
stoke, and  of  Henry  of  Brabant ;  the  Byzantine  Logic  of  Psellus ; 
the  Latin  labours  of  Shyreswood,  and  of  Lambert  of  Anxerre ; 
and  the  " Swmnulce"  and  "Translation"  of  Peter  of  Spain. 
Then  another  constellation  of  writers,  compilers,  and  translators, 
such  as  Alexander  of  Hales,  the  Gloucestershire  man  ;  William  of 
Auvergne,  and  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  with  his  Universals,  might 
be  named ;  whilst  the  developments  of  the  "  Categories  "  by  Gil- 
bert de  la  Porree,  and  the  efforts  of  Eobert  Capito  of  Lincoln, 
carry  the  science  on  to  the  time  of  Albert,  Thomas,  and  Bona- 
venture.* 

Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  so  long  as  the  scholars  of 
the  West  were  conlined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  "  Dia- 
lectics" of  Aristotle,  they  were  able  to  do  little  else  than  regulate 
the  practices  of  dispute.  It  was  a  barren  and  contentious  gift  at 
best.  Still,  such  as  it  was,  men  hailed  it  with  delight.  Eabanus 
Maurus  was  about  the  first  to  comment  on  the  "  Introduction  " 
of  Porphyry,  and  on  portions  of  the  "  Organon."  In  the  year 
935,  whilst  Reinard  of  S.  Burchard,  in  Wurtemburg,  commented 
on  Aristotle's  "  Categories,"  Poppo  was  elucidating,  at  Fulda,  the 
"  Commentary  "  of  Boethius.  Notker  Labeo,  Avho  died  in  1022, 
translated  into  German  the  "  Commentary"  of  Boethius,  and  the 
"■Categories"  and  "Interpretation"  of  the  Stagyrite.  Abbo  of 
Fleury  (lOO-t)  wrote  a  clever  and  original  work  on  the  "Conclu- 
sions," and  Adalberon,  Bishop  of  Laon  (1030),  disciple  of  Gerbert, 
wrote  a  dissertation  "  De  Modo  recte  Argumentandi  et  Prcedi- 
candi  DialecticamP  f 

But  tlie  time  at  length  came,  Avhen  men  got  tired  of  chopping 
logic.  From  time  to  time,  circumstances  occurred  which  called 
for  the  application  of  the  forms  of  logic,  to  the  methods  of  meta- 
physics. The  celeV)rated  question  put  by  Otto  III.  to  Gerbert, 
occasioned  that  subtle  work,  so  ftir  in  advance  of  its  period,  "i)« 
Rationali  et  Ratione  Uti,"  which  goes  into  the  relations  of  possi- 

*  It  was  commonly  said,  iu  the  tliirt»>entli  century,  that  if  a  man  possessed  the  three  fol- 
lowins  books,  lie  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  science  of  scliolastio  tlieolofiy.  viz.:  tlie  Scho- 
lastica  Historia  Super  Novum  Tentamnitum  (a  paraplnase  of  th<^  Bible  from  Geiiesis.  exclusively, 
to  the  Ada  of  the  Apostles) ;  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard;  and  the  Decretum  of  Oratian,  compos- 
ed about  1151. 

t  Walter  Burley,  a  Professor  at  Paris,  wrote  an  exposition  on  the  ten  books  of  Kthies,  of  the 
Stasvrite.  It  will  not  be  uuinterestiiiij  to  ^ive  a  spccinnn  of  the  Rules  seni'vally  enforced,  be- 
fore printinf;  came  into  use,  for  faeilitatiii!;  the  work  iif  tniiisciibiuK  and  tr.uislatiiif;.  These 
were  the  rules  at  S.  Victor's  — "  Onme.s  seriptune,  qu:e  in  ecclisia,  sive  intus,  .•,ive  foris.  fiunt, 
ad  e,i\is  [Armarii]  ofBcium  pertinent,  ut  ipse  scriptoribns  perKanu'iia  et  cietera  quae  ad  scriben- 
dum  necessaria  sunt,  pnivideat.  et  eos,  qui  pro  pretio  seribunt.  ipse  conducat.  Quicumque  de 
tVatrihus  intra  claii.strum  scriptores  sunt,  et  quibus  ofRcium  scrihendi.  ab  Abbate  in.iunctum 
est.  omnibus  his  .\nuarins  inovidere  delict,  ipiid  seribunt  et  qua'  ad  scribenduni,  ueccs.s-niu  sunt 

pnclii-ie;    u luisquani  e<M-UTu  ailud  .sc-iiberi-  quam  ille  pra'ei'i>fiit.  vel  in  i|>sa  sciipluia  jira'ter 

ejus  viihintalcui  it  ilispositiiuieui  (|uis(|iiaui  ai;rii-  ]ira.'siiiMat .  l/oea  etiani  detcriiiiuataad  ejus- 
niodi  opus  seorsuni  a  conventu.  tarn  iutrii  elaustrum.  pnei>aian(la  sunt,  tibi  sine  perturliatUino 
et  strepitu  scriptores  operi  suo  quietius  intendere  possint.  Kt  ha>,c  quidam  omnia,  ((uamdiu 
typo^raphia  latuit,  exacte  satis  sunt  observata :  unde  etiam  nonnulli  codices  manu  variorum 
fratruni  nostrornm  exscripti  lesuntnr."  "  Ce  rfes'enient "  says  Franklin  (7>.  1.51).  '•  se  trouve 
dans  un  grand  nonil}re  de  manuscrits.  dont  trois  soul  couserv^s  k  la  Bihliothuque  imperiale  et 
classes  dans  le  fonds  de  Saint-Victor." 
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bility  to  reality,  and  of  substance  to  accidents,  upon  the  right 
meaning-  of  which,  the  solution  of  the  royal  difficulty  depended.* 
Then  conies  another  step,  and  not  a  small  one,  from  the  work  of 
Gerbert,  to  that  of  S.  Anselm.  His  dialogue  ^'  De  Grammatico," 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  categories  of  substance,  quality,  &c.,  is 
written  with  great  ability,  and  with  so  firm  a  grasp  of  those  diffi- 
cult and  abstract  subjects,  as  manifests  what  an  advance  had  been 
made  upon  the  speculations  of  his  predecessors.  The  scientific 
results  of  the  contest  of  Berengarius  with  Lanfranc,  have  already 
been  hinted  at,  and  thus,  as  the  knowledge  of  philosophy,  through 
the  streams  flowing  into  Europe,  from  Constantinople,  and  from 
Arabia,  became  more  extended,  and  less  fragmentary ;  and  as 
men.  by  degrees,  were  able  to  gaze  on  the  full  orb  of  truth,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  splendid  mind  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  to  see 
that  the  whole  scibile  of  human  cognition  could  be  reduced,  from 
a  comparative  chaos,  into  system  ;  they  doggedly  and  laboriously 
set  about  piling  together,  under  headings  and  divisions,  the  whole 
mass  of  information  that  was  extant  at  their  day.  This,  Hugh 
of  S.  Victor's  attempted — this  was  the  work  that  immortalized 
the  name  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  Men  had  studied  reasoning, 
and  the  laws  of  order  and  arrangement,  and  they  naturally  brought 
their  knowledge  to  account.  But,  systematizing  is  not  science. 
An  encyclopfedia,  however  much  matter  may  be  thrown  into  it, 
and  however  cleverly  it  may  be  put  together,  is  not  the  highest 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  In  a  corpse,  the  anatomy 
remains  as  marvellous  in  the  economy  and  wisdom  of  its  order 
and  arrangement,  as  in  a  living  body ;  but  a  corpse  represents  the 
silent  power  of  death.  Anatomy  must  be  animated  by  a  living 
spirit,  and  then  the  relations  of  its  parts  will  manifest  their  power, 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  the  world.  This,  men  gradually  began 
to  see.f     The  masses  of  knowledge  must  receive  the  animation  of 

*  "  Bt'traclitete  man  das  Studiuiu  der  DiaUktik  vorerst  als  rciue  nenkubiiiii;,  so  tanelite 
allgeiiiacli  aiicli  die  Fiafre  iiaitli  deiu  iiiuer<-u  Ziisaiiniieiihaii'if  der  Dialcktik  iiiit  dt  r  .Metapliy- 
sik,  luid  iiacli  iliier  BedeutuiiK  fiir  dit-  BfliaiuUiuin  tlit-oloj;is(iicr  Frasfii  auf.  (Jcrbcrt,  der 
Frcuiid  dcs  Kaist-rs  Otto  HI.,  liiste  eiii  von  dicscin  i;clft;i-iitlicli  aulj;i'\voitciifS  lo^:iM'lies  Bedcu- 
kcii  dadurrli  dass  er  die  Krage  aiif  das  iiiclaiihysisvlu'  (ieliict  hiiiiUM-rlriikti-.  I)i-r  Kaiser  wollte 
wissfii.  vvie  es  sicli  dialektibc-h  leulitfi-itim-ii  la>si'.  dass  I'Drpliyiiiis  sane,  ilas  unteiselieideiide 
Merkiiial  eines  Siibjeetes,  z.  B.  das  Merkiiial  ralivtiiilr,  kiiuiie  aiu'li  wieciiT  eiii  aiideies,  uudzwar 
veruaiidtes,  nalier  uud  eiiger  besfiiniiieiides  -Merkmal,  z.  B.  ratiune  uti,  eilialteu,  da  doch  der 
I'liidieatsliegritTder  weitere  iiiid  umt'asseudere  seiu  soil.  Diess  veraiilasste  Gerbert  ziir  Abfas- 
sun;;  ilei-  Seliiift  :  De  rationali  it  nitiont  uti,  in  welcher  er  zur  Lilsnug  der  beregteu  Scbwieiig- 
keit  anf  das  Veibiiltniss  voii  Miigliclikeit,  nnd  Wirkliebkeit.  Siibstauz  uud  Aceideuz  eiujrelit, 
uni  zn /.eifjen.  dass /virin/u' u(i  als  («■(»*•  nielir  umfasse  als  derBegiilt'  nitiimale  uud  als  Aeeideuz 
ein  I'radn-at  iles  Snbjeetes  nitiiiiuilf  sein  kiinne  ;  I'einer  weist  el  daranf  liiu,  dass  es  nebeu  deu 
all;,'einenieu  I'rllieiicu  aui-b  ticsondere  gebe  in  welelien  das  rriiilieat    nnr  iu  Bezieliuu;;  ailfdas 

Sarlienlai-  genoinniene  Snbject  der anlan;;liebere  Begiilt"  zu  sein  biauebt ;   eudlieh  ist  iiberliaupf 
as  l'i'ii4lieat  melil  allzeil  ;;nisser,  als  das  .Subject,   indeni  in  den  Uelinitioueu  der  Unifaug  vuu 
Suljjeet  nnd  I'liidieat  sieb  gerade  zuileekt."     (Werner,   I'ol.  I.,  p.  41!,  4a.) 

t  It  is  a  curious  coiucideuce,  to  say  the  least,  tbat  the  niaster-pieees  of  medijeval  science 
should  be  produced  at  the  very  time  that  the  great  architectural  master-pieces  were  conceiv- 
ed, aud.  at  least,  partially  realized.  The  delight  that  mediieval  theologians  take  in  conipariug 
their  works  to  churches  aud  cathedrals  points  to  something  more  than  an  accidental  relation- 
ship. Montalembert  says:— "  Cologne,  torme,  avec  Strasbourg  et  Fribourg.  la  niagnilique  tri- 
logie  gothique  des  bords  du  Rhin.  En  France,  Chartres,  dedit^e  en  1260,  apres  uu  sitcle  et  ilemi 
de  perseverance  ;  Reims  (ri:)^).  la  cathedrale  de  la  mouarchie,  Amicus  (1228),  Beauvais  (1250), 
la  ;Salute-Cbapelle  et  ■Saiut-Ueuis;  la  facade  de  Notre-Dauie  (1223);  en  Belgique,  aiaiute-Gudule 
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an  intellectual  life.  The  sijiraculum  vitcB  must  be  breathed  into 
the  ready  clay — S.  Thomas  must  turn  the  Encyclopasdia  of  Albert 
into  the  power  of  an  intellectual  life.  The  one,  long  ago,  has 
been  dead,  strangled  in  the  mightiness  of  its  own  birth — a  monster 
accumulation  of  all  human  knowledge  of  that  day.  thrown  into 
order  and  division,  but  dead.  The  other,  a  clear,  scientific  expo- 
sition of  the  truth  of  God,  animated  throughout  every  portion  of 
its  organism  with  the  vitality  of  a  scientific  life  ;  of  a  life  that  has 
lived,  and  fought,  and  conquered,  from  that  day  to  this ;  a  life 
which  is  so  living,  that  it  has  possessed  the  minds  of  the  most 
consummate  masters  of  human  thought,  and,  through  the  strength 
of  its  vitality,  has  given  intellectual  vigour  to  men,  who,  unexer- 
cised in  its  power,  would  have  remained  comparatively  feeble  all 
their  lives.* 

The  quiet  monks  in  the  peaceful  Benedictine  monasteries,  Avho 
introduced  the  study  of  dialectics  into  the  schools,  little  knew 
what  they  were  about — that  those  imperfect  translations  of  Boe- 
thius  were  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  which  would  shake 
the  Catholic  intellectual  world,  f  It  was  all  well  enough  for  men 
busied  in  the  love  of  God,  and  balanced  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  to  exercise  their  minds  upon  literary  re- 
mains, saved  from  the  wreck  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters.  But, 
all  the  students  at  the  monasteries  were  not  monks;  or,  if  they 
were,  there  were  not  wanting  those  whose  ardent  natures  would 
find  greater  pleasure  in  intellectual  contest,  than  in  the  quiet 
monotony  of  religious  routine.  Such  youths,  when  they  had 
learnt  to  use  the  weapons  which  had  been  put  into  their  hands, 
awkward  and  clumsy  as  they  might  have  been,  were  bent  u])on 
leaving  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  to  brandish  them  in  the 
Avorld.J    Dialectics  soon  began  to  be  applied  to  faith.    The  Church 

de  Bruxclles  (122R);  et  I'eslisp  des  Dunes,  Mtie  par  quatre  cents  nioines  en  cinqiiante  ans 
(1214-fi2);  (Ml  Ansletarre,  .Salisbury,  le  plus  hefle  de  toutes  (1220)  uue  moitie  de  York  (I22T-60) ; 
le  clioeur  d'Ely  (Vi'i5) ;  la  uefde  Durliani  (1212),  et  1  alibaye  iiationale  de  VVestiiiliister  (1247) ;  en 
Esi)ague,  Bur'sos  et  Tolede,  foudees  par  iSiiiiit  Kerdiiiand  (1228);  et  presque  tinites  oes  leuvrea 
colo.ssales,  entreprises  et  nu'uees  a  flu  par  uiie  seuk-  ville  on  uu  seiil  ehapitrc,  taiidi.s  que  les 
plus  puissauts  royaunies  d'aujoiird'liiii  seraieut  hors  d'etat  avec  touteleurtiscalited'eu  acliever 
liue  seule."     {Hist,  de  S.  Eliz.,  Ititrod.,  p.  95,  9B.) 

*"Micliaud  says  truly  of  Albert  and  S.  Tlioiuas :— "  Avant  d'avoir  pour  ^Ifeve  Thomas 
d'Aquiii,  Albert  le  Graud  etait  uii  inodise  de  science,  uu  honiint-  incomparable :  quaud  Thomas 
eut  jjraudi  sous  sou  enseignemeut,  Albert  fut  oubli(5.  {Guillaume  de  Champeavx,  Introd., 
p.  10.) 

t  Possibly,  had  it  not  been  tor  the  veneration  in  which  S.  Augustine  was  lield  bv  the  monks, 
logic  would  iiiit  so  ciisily  liavc  ci-.-iit  into  the  monastic  schools.  "  Tiic  high  rcioitatioii  which 
St.  Augiistini- olilMiucd  in  till- Cliristian  Churcli,"  says  Bruckcr,  "gave  liis  tri-atisi' on  dialec- 
tics universal  aul  liority,  and  If  d  tliosc  u  ho  were  inclined  to  philosophize,  iiiii>licitly  to  follow 
his  method  of  appl\iiig  the  subtleties  of  .Stoic  reasoning,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine, to  the  e.xplanaticui  of  the  sacred  doctrines  of  revelation.  The  dialectic  art,  thiisinlro- 
diiced,  was  further  encouraged  bv  Latin  versions  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  of 
Poriihvrv's  Introduction  to  the  Categories.  The  study  of  logical  subtleties  was  imisued  under 
these  guides  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries,  )iaiti<nilarly  in  Ireland,  whence  many  s<-holar8 
from  Knglaml  and  .Seolhind  carried  this  kind  of  philosoj.liy  into  their  own  countries;  and  from 
Britain,  it  afterwards  passed  into  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe."  (Histvry  uf  Fldlos., 
drawn  up  bv  Enfield,  Bmk  VII..  ('up.  HI..  .■».  2,  p.  litil.) 

i  "  As  we  glance  through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  we  perceive  the  philosophical 
character  of  scholasticism  coming  more  into  view.  In  its  jirogress  thrmigh  that  period,  it  ex- 
hibits not  so  much  the  literary  form  as  the  professorial.     We  liud  individuals  eminent  for  their 
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had  grown  into  vast  and  stately  proportions.  Her  creed  liad  to 
he  defended,  illnstrated,  proved  ;  her  rights  had  to  be  maintained, 
i'hilosophy,  theology,  and  luw  were  to  be  mastered  by  those  who 
were  to  be  her  champions ;  and  dialectics  were  the  most  power- 
fnl  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  the  dispensers  of  her  gifts.  The 
stream  of  learning  from  the  East,  tinged  with  its  Oriental  fanati- 
cism ;  and  the  jjrinciples  of  Greek  thought,  which  sharpened  still 
more  the  keen  edge  of  the  mind,  entered  into  the  soul  of  European 
society.  This,  added  to  the  mysterious  influence  of  supernatural 
faith,  the  marvels  performed  by  saints,  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
terference of  the  unseen  in  human  affairs,  worked  the  mind  into 
enthusiasm.  The  spirit  was  ready  to  be  acted  on  throughout  its 
circumference,  by  the  unimpeded  influence  of  truth. 

The  Church  was  far  too  wise  to  allow  instruments,  so  finely 
strung,  to  waste  all  their  power  in  personal  displays.  She  was  the 
Ecvlesia  Docens,  and  she  undertook  their  direction.  She  knew 
the  task  of  governing  minds,  and  felt  her  responsibility  in  guid- 
ing them  in  their  fiery  impetuosity — in  their  headlong  speed,  to 
the  gate  of  truth.  Ever  looking  into  the  future,  with  an  eye  that 
sees  farther  than  human  vision,  she  perceived  her  opportunity, 
and  seized  upon  it.* 

The  Sees  of  the  Bishops  were  centres  of  her  influence.  End- 
less branches  radiated  from  them,  as  they  themselves  seemed  to 
I'adiate  from  the  Apostolic  See.  Or  again,  they  form  the  knots  in 
the  vast  net-work  of  the  Hierarchy  spread  throughout  the  world, 
and  maintain  its  whole  complexity  in  power,  unity,  and  order. 
The  Council  of  Rome,  in  1078,  took  a  broad  and  masterly  view 
of  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  met  the  wants  of  the  age.  By 
the  side  of  evei'y  Episcopal  Cathedral,  it  placed  a  school  of  liberal 
arts.f      It  stands  to    reason,  that  the   most  important  capitals 


talents  as  lecturers,  like  the  Sopliist  of  old,  leading  after  tlieni,  by  the  charm  of  their  voice, 
troops  of  se<iiuu:iipu.s  liiart-rs.  as  tliey  went  frnui  jiiaet-  to  place.  This  was  a  state  ofetterve- 
si-enee.  Wliat  was  waiitinj;  tvidcntly  lor  tlie  liteiiuy  iicrfectioii  of  the  system,  was  a  more  ex- 
tensive aeiinaintancf  with  tlie  storis  of  ancient  pliiiosophy.  Individuals  were  vaxnely  seeking 
ratlier  to  ori-jiuate  systems  of  their  own,  than  working  ou  an.y  established  methodi  (Hamp- 
den's Bamplon  Lectures,  Led.  II.,  p.  '.i.) 

*  What  evidence  is  more  luminons  of  the  Church's  divine  guidance,  than  that  given  in 
every  page  ot  her  history  regariling  her  unswerving  course  in  the  midst  of  so  nniny  storms  ! 
Straiglit  anddiicit,  sin-  has  ever  t;cine.  Men  may  tear  her,  and  hate  her;  they  may.  and  do. 
tliink  lier  otislinatc-  and  wrong  lu-aili-il — tliat  is,  tiiey  do  not  follow  her — but  one  thing  thev  are 
constrained  to  ailniit,  that  tlie  longcuduriiig  battle  of  eighteen  hundred  years  has  bi-en  a  con- 
sistent tight,  in  wliieli  she  has  always  shown  the  same  front,  has  always  foiiglit  nndir  the 
sam>' colcMirs  ;  and  has  known — what  no  rehgious  organism  has  ever  been  a\>U' to  Icain — how- 
to  keep  men  of  vigor(Uis,  inde))endcnt,  and  enthusiastic  temperament  upon  her  side,  and  to 
till  11  ail  their  energy  and  tire  to  her  own  account.  This,  in  so  long  a  course  of  years,  cannot 
hi-  simply  hnnian  jirudence — it  is  Divine  wisdom. 

t  .Midland  speaking  of  this  period  says: — "  Les  ecoles  palatines  ont  disparu,  ou  du  moins 
cclb-  de  I'aris.  pnisr|iie  nous  voyons  Philippe  K''  envoyer  son  tils.  Louis  VI.,  ti  I'ecole  de  Saint- 
Di-iiis.  Mais  les  i-coles  episcoimles,  les  ecoles  cliiiistrales,  aussi  bien  ((Ue  les  ecoles  lilires  qui 
eoiMiiiencciit  :\  se  fonili-r.  sunt  en  jdeine  vigiieiir.  La  pliilosopliie  emmaiUottee  jnscine-lfl  dans 
la  ilialiitiijiie,  chirche  ii  protiter  de  la  force  que  lui  ont  i(>iniiiiiiii<iuee  .Scot  Krigeiie  et  (ierliert 
et  a  deveinr  line  science.  La  theologje  est  en  jileiiie  germiiiatioii  ;  trop  vivace  p<nir  se  <(mten- 
ter  de  (iuel<|nes  discussions  sur  des  |Miiills  is(de,s,  rile  aspire  ;\  prodnire  des  .systemes.  Uiie.seve 
abuudaute  ciruule  daua  tuute  ses  parties;  la  uietaphysiqne,  la  morale,   la  jurisprudence,  la 
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would  be  the  first  to  grow  into  a  larger  life.  Eome,  being  the 
seat  of  the  Papacy,  was  ever  the  first  seat  of  authority ;  but  Paris 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the -capital  of  intellectual  Europe.  Its 
position,  its  resources,  its  healthiness,  the  balminess  of  its  air,  its 
traditions — which  ran  back  to  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin,  and  had 
not  been  altogether  extinguished — point  to  it  as  the  natural 
centre  of  university  activity. 

mystique,  la  science  de  I'Ecritnre  sainte  clierchent  k  developper  lenrs  piincipes  intrinsfeques, 
^  eteudie  lem-8  racines,  Ji  solidifier  leur  tronc  Ji  deveuir  oe  clieiie  viKOUieux  que  le  tieizieine 
siecle  a  appele  la  Summe  de  Saint  Thomas  d' Aquin."     (G-uillaume  de  Champeanx,  Vhap.  I.,  p.  71,  72.) 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

PARIS.       THE    UNIVERSITY. 


PAET    I. 

Like  the  solar  system,  according  to  the  theory  of  La  Phxce,  the 
Universities  were  not  organized  in  a  day.  Both  were  develop- 
ments out  of  chaos  and  confusion,, into  order.  Power  and  method 
had  to  expand  into  a  vast  system  of  intellectual  activity ;  and 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  new  world  were  to  be  exercised  in  the 
highest  and  most  splendid  forms  of  human  thought.  This,  of 
course,  took  time.  A  few  teachers  came  as  adventurers,  or  to 
assist  in  the  Episcopal  schools.  Then,  some  took  lodgings,  and 
hired  rooms.  Others,  having  received  a  good  education,  and  be- 
ing active,  enterprising  fellows,  pushed  their  way,  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  obscurity;  drew  young  men  under  their  influence, 
and  made  a  name.*  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  Bishop  of  Paris, 
saw  which  way  the  current  Avas  running.  He  at  once  founded, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  high  school  in  the 
capital.f  Now,  the  great  development  began  in  earnest,;];  Here, 
Lanfranc  taught;  and  astonished  his  hearers,  by  the  grasp  of  his 
intellect,  and  by  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence. 

There  were  not  only  deeply-learned  men  acting  as  doctors  in 
the  schools  of  Paris;  but  young  men  with  no  learning,  and  little 
experience,  would  undertake  to  collect  students  around  them,  and 
to  teach  a  class.  Cardinal  de  Vitry  speaks  of  these  conceited 
young  professors,  and  warns  the  inexperienced  against  them.  He 
says  that  all  their  learning  was  in  their  copy-books  and  text-books, 

*  "  Nous  avons  dit  que  le  goftt  dc  I'instruction  s'etait  i'6veill6  vers  la  fin  dii  Xe  8i<>cle.  Dea 
profcssciirs  siiivis  d'uuc  foule  d'aiiditeuis  de  tout  Age  et  de  toute  conditiou  parcouraieut  les 
proviui'es,  doniiant  des  le<;ons  siir  les  )>lai'es  piililiqiies  et  lueme  en  pleine  (  anipajrne.  An  Xtle 
siecle.  I'enseignenient  se  coneentra  surtiHit  dans  I'aiis.  qui.  suns  la  parole  el(>(i\n'nte  d'Anselnie, 
de  (iiiillannie  de  Cliampeaux.  et  snrtont  d'AUelaid,  d.'vint  ra]>i(lrMent  le  t'o.ver  intellect  nel  do 
I'Enrope.  A  Notre-Dame,  il  Saint -Viet(n-,  :\  ,Sainte-(iene\  ievi-  afflnaient  des  niilliers  d'etudiaiits, 
ven\is  nonseulemeut  des  provinees  de  Krau<'e,  niais  encore  d'ltalie,  d'Augleterre  et  des  antres 
Etats  du  Nord."     (Fraukliu,  Kglise  Cathedrale  de  Notre-Dame,  p.  3.) 

t  "  Die  Paiiser  Universitat  liatte  also  einen  vorlierrscliend  tlieologisrlien  Cliarakter;  uiid 
dieser  dalirte  sicli  von  der  Zeit  her.  als  der  Biscliof  von  Paris,  Gotttried  von  Boulogne,  gejieu 
Kndc  (lis  eiltien  Jahrhnndevts  eiiie  liiihere  Scliule  erriclitete,  welche  zuerst  dnrch  Lanfrank, 
<l;inn  liincli  Wjllielfii  von  ("lianipeaux  und  Abiilard  einen  jirossen  Rut  erlaniilc.  uud  eiue  grosse 
iXeufje  von  lliirern  aiis  Nail  und  Fern  nacli  Paris  zo;;."     (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  p.  102.) 

t  Cf.  Newmau  On  Univeraitiea,  L'Ecole  des  Haules  Etudes,  p.  3G5.) 
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and  that  by  force  of  prayers,  caresses,  and  even  money,  tliey  strove 
to  gather  about  them  a  crowd  of  curious  young  men,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  waste  their  time  in  futile  questions.  *  Some  young 
men  are  mentioned,  as  being  so  dull  and  negligent,  as  to  learn 
nothing,  even  under  the  ablest  masters — continually  on  the  move, 
never  resting  with  this  master  or  that,  ever  changing  their  books, 
and  their  course  of  studies;  sometimes  attending  lectures  in 
winter,  and  giving  them  up  in  summer.  Some  did  only  barely 
enough  to  secure  to  them  their  titles  of  scholar,  or  to  preserve  the 
stipend  which  Avas  given  to  poor  students.  They  would  be  seen 
sitting  on  the  benches  of  the  lecture-hall  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  perhaps ;  and  were  said  to  prefer  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  decretists,  because  they  took  place  at  three  o'clock,  and  thus 
they  were  enabled  to  sleep  all  the  morning.  *However,  they  made 
up  for  their  idleness  by  their  ostentation,  employing  men  to  carry 
enormous  volumes  before  them,  through  the  streets,  so  that  people 
might  take  them  for  excessively  learned  and  studious  young  men. 
Others,  on  returning  home,  in  order  to  make  their  friends  imagine 
that  they  had  been  working  hard,  would  carry  with  them  a  large 
parchment  book,  full  of  blank  leaves,  and  very  elegantly  bound 
in  red.f 

The  turmoil  and  excitement  of  a  city  of  students  from  every 
part  of  the  world  can  be  imagined.  The  narrow  streets  swarmed 
with  clerks  and  students,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  ever  on 
the  alert  for  the  pleasures  of  some  fresh  intellectual  excitement. J 
Then  came  Abelard,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  with  their  noisy, 
boisterous  following.  Paris  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  name  for 
depth,  and  activity  of  theological  display.  What  Bologna*  was, 
and  Modena  and  Orleans  became,  for  law ;  Padua,  for  liberal  arts ; 
Salerno  for  medicine;  and  Toledo,  for  mathematics — Paris  now 
became,  for  theology,  the  Sunrmnm  Scienfiw.  She  decided  cases 
of  conscience,  and  was  consulted  by  Popes  and  Kings.     The  third 


*  Jolin  of  Salisbury  had  full  experience  of  tlie  -iveaknesses  of  would-be  learned  men  :— "  Er- 
rant utique.  et  iniiiiKkuter  errant,  qui  pbilosophiain  in  solis  verbis  consistere  opinantur.  Er- 
rant qui  virtnteni  verba  pntant.  ut  lucuni  lijjnu.  Nam  vitntis  commendatio  consistit  obopere, 
et  sapientiani  virtus  iuseparabiliter  eoniitatur.  I'ude  constat,  quia  illi  qui  verbis  iubicrent, 
niillunt  videri  quani  esse  sapientes.  Plateas  circunieuut,  terunt  liuiina  doctiorum,  quiestiun- 
culas  nuivi  ut,  iulricMut  verba,  lit  su\nu  et  alienuni  olidueaut  sensum,  paratiores  veutilare  qunm 
exaniinan-  si  quid  diflicultatis  euu-rsit.  Verentur  tauien  pnidcri-  iuiperitiaui  suani  .jertatores 
sapieutia-,  iKUi  auiatoits,  et  id  (|U(id  ueseiuut,  i)rav(>  pucbirc  ui-scirc,  (|Uiini  (|U;erfie  et  diseere 
maluut.  pr;rsi-rtiui  si  ad.s\int  alii,  iiuibiis  notuni  [arliiln-ulur  (|iicid  ipsi  ucsciuni  :  t'astuui  tanieu] 
eoruni  t'erre  non  poteris:  de  oiuni  materia  loq\u\ntur  subito,  di.iudieaut  orniu-s,  eulpaut  alios,  se 
ipsos  pra'dieaut,  ,jastaut  se  iuveuisse  de  novo,  quod  trituui  est  ab  antiquis,  et  testiuionio  libi-o- 
runi  per  ietates  liiultas  ad  tempora  nostra  perductnni.     (PoUjrrat.,  lAb.  VIT..  Cap.  XII.,  p.  6f)2.) 

t  Odofied  speaks  of  ri  certain  <;entleman  who  sent  liis  son  to  Paris,  Riving  Him  an  annual  al- 
loAvaiicc  of  one  buudrid  livres:— •  Wliat  does  be  do  (  Whv,  he  has  his  books  ornamented  with 
•rold  initials  and  slrauue  niiiTist i-rs,  and  bas  a  new  pair  of  boots  every  Saturday."  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  eonmiou  weakness  willi  the  studi-nts  of  the  Paris  schools. 

t  "  Qu'  est-ce  que  ces  luttes  de  savants,  deniande  un  chancelier,  sinon  de  vrais  combats  de 
coqs,  qui  nous  couvreut  de  ridicule  aux  yeux  d<'S  lai'qnes?  Un  coq  se  redrMse  contre  uu  autre, 
et  se  berisse  .  .  .  U  en  est  de  me.nui  au.jourd'bui  de  uos  professeurs.  Les  coqs  se  b.atteut  k 
coups  de  bee  et  de  Kriffes :  1'  amour  propre,  quelqu'uu  I'a  dit,  est  armfe  d'un  ergot  redoulable." 
(Do  La  Marche,  p.  417.) 
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Council  of  Lateran  helped  the  movement  on.  Paris  became  the 
centre  of  an  attraction,  which  possessed  the  power  of  drawing 
everytliing  like  intellectual  life,  however  distant,  into  itself. 
Crowds  of  students,  from  every  portion  of  Europe,  tilled  the  city, 
already  half  inhabited  by  Jews.  It  was  impossible  for  such  a 
multitude  to  exist,  or  to  be  taught  on  any  rule,  without  some 
permanent  arrangement  for  the  schools.*  This  pressure  gave 
rise  to  the  University.  Tlie  Episcopal  Seminary,  S.  Victors,  8. 
Genevieve,  and  S.  Germain's,  which,  alone,  at  this  period,  had 
permanent  professors,  formed  the  basis  of  this  splendid  institution. 
The  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  waited  on  the  intel- 
lectual market  of  the  University.  Men  would  arrive,  perhaps 
from  Salerno,  and  give  lectures  on  medicine;  then  others  would 
set  up  and  descant  on  civil  and  canon  law,  until  Paris  became 
crammed  with  a  diverse  population  of  boys  and  men  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe,  and  even  from  the  East — eager,  excited,  full  of 
animal  spirits  and  animal  passion,  half  civilized,  and  glowing  with 
an  indescribable  desire  after  knowledge  and  after  fame.  At  length, 
some  of  these  teachers  put  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  the  University  thus  took  a  wider 
development.  All  kinds  flucked  to  the  schools.f  There  were 
starving,  friendless  lads,  with  their  unkempt  heads,  and  their 
tattered  suits,  who  walked  the  streets,  hungering  for  bread,  and 
famishing  for  knowledge,  and  hankering  after  a  sight  of  some  of 
those  great  doctors,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  when  far 
away  in  the  woods  of  Germany,  or  the  fields  of  France.     Some 


*  About  1127,  Bishop  Stephen  de  Seiilis  did  his  best  to  put  things  in  order:—"  Discreta  ete- 
nim  providentia  tain  venerabilis  Stepliani,  Parisiensis  episcopi,  quam  conveutus  Parisiensis  ec- 
ch'sie.  evitaudo  niolestiani  et  in(iiiiet:itii>iiem  ilaustro  iiiferri,  statuendo  concessit,  ut  nt-que 
scolares  extranci  iu  doiuibus  claustri  ultcrius  liospitarentur,  uequc  in  ilia  parte  claustri  qti® 
vulgo  Tresantias  noiuinautur  deiuccps  lejitrent  ncque  scole  haberentur;  sed  aniore  et  fjiatia 
donini  Stepliani  presulis,  infra  ambituni  claustri.  quidam  locus  adherens  Episcopali  curie,  per 
quaiii  iiitroituni  et  exiteni  scolares  habebaut,  ex  commuui  assensu  episcopi  et  Capituli  electua 
et  cDopertus  est.  ill  quo  scole  ecdesie  deiuceps  tenereutur  et  regcreutur."  {Parvum  Pastorale 
Jiccl..  Par-is.:  vid.  Franklin,  p.  3.) 

t  The  following  lines,  from  the  Metamorph.  Golix,  p.  28,  give  an  idea  of  the  temper  of  the 
professors  iii  those  dajs : — 

"  Ibi  Doctor  cernitur  ille  Carnoteusis. 
Cujus  lingua  veheinens  trunciit  velut  eusis, 
Et  hie  pr;esul  imesuluni  stat  Pictaviensis, 
Prius  et  nnbeutium  miles  et  Castreusis 


Celebrein  Theologum  vidimus  Lombavdum 
Cum  Yvone  Hel.vam  Petrum  et  Bernardum, 
Quorum  opobalsamnm,  spiratos  et  nardiim, 
Kt  professi  phirimi  sunt  Abaelardum. 
Reginaldiis  nionachns  clamosc  coutendit, 
Et  obliquis  siiigiiliLS  verbis  eomprelienitit, 
Ho9(^t  lioa  redaiguit,  nee  in  sc  (iesccudit. 
Qui  iKistniiM   I'oriihyriuiu  lai|iiei)  suspcnilit 
RobiTtus  Tbcologus  eorde  vivens  iiiunilo 
Adi-st  et  M:inirius.  <|iiciii  iiiiUis  secundo, 
Alto  liKpii'iis  spirit  u  I't  ore  indl'uiido. 
Quo  (iui(li-m  sublilior  nulhis  est  iu  muudo. 
Hinc  et  BartliolomiBus  faciein  acutus 
Ehetor,  dialecticiis.  sermoue  astutus, 
Et  Robertus  Aniiclas  simile  secntns, 
Cum  his,  quos  prajtereo,  popuhis  minntns." 

(See  Prautl,  Vol.  II.,  p.  230.) 
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"were  so  poor,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  follow  a  course  of  the- 
ology. We  read  of  one  poor  fellow  on  his  death-bed,  having 
nothing  else,  giving  his  shoes  and  stockings  to  a  companion,  to 
procure  a  mass  for  his  soul;  Some  were  only  too  glad  to  carry 
holy  water  to  private  houses,  '' selon  la  coutume  Gallicane,'"  ^y\th. 
the  hope  of  receiving  some  small  remuneration.  Some  were  desti- 
tute of  necessary  clothing.  One  tunic  sometimes  served  for  three, 
Avho  took  it  in  turns — two  went  to  bed,  whilst  the  third  dressed 
liimself  and  hurried  off  to  school.  Some  spent  all  their  scanty 
means  in  buying  parchments,  and  wasted  their  strength,  through 
half  the  night,  poring  over  crabbed  manuscript,  or  in  puzzling 
out  that  jargon  which  contained  the  wisdom  of  the  Avisest  of  the 
Greeks.  Whole  nights,  some  would  remain  awake  on  their  hard 
pallets,  in  those  unhealthy  cells,  trying  to  work  out  some  problem 
proposed  by  the  professor  in  the  schools.*  But  there  were  rich 
as  well  as  poor  at  Paris.f  There  was  Langton,  like  others,  famous 
for  his  opulence,  who  taught,  and  then  became  Canon  of  Notre 
Dame;  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  who,  as  a  youth,  came  here  to  seek 
the  charm  of  gay  society. 

Indeed,  all  eyes,  even  those  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  following  the  Psiilms  of 
David,  and  the  remainder  in  resting  on  quiet  woodland,  and 
placid  stream,  and  solemn  mountain,  and  those,  too,  which  had 
been  practised  in  more  active  work,  all  turned  to  Paris,  all  gazed 
on  that  busy,  eager  swarm,  which  was  ever  working  at,  and  puri- 
fying, and  taking  possession  of,  the  learning  of  the  past.J  These 
silent  thinkers,  at  first,  were  mystified,  and  then  were  sad.  The 
dry  seed  which  they  so  gently  liad  sown  in  the  mind  of  a  former 
generation,  had  taken  a  terrific  growth.  Those  chance  words  of 
Porphvry  had  set  on  foot  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual  world. 
Who  would  care  to  study,  at  Fulda,  at  S.  Gall,  at  York,  or  at 

*  "  De  toutes  les  contrees  de  I'Europe,  les  disciples  affluent  autour  des  maltres  qui  out  ac- 
quis une  lepetatioii  de  savoir,  eu  quelque  branclie  que  ee  soit.  La  plupart  des  oratems  etrau- 
gers  dont  nous  avous  eu  k  parler,  Etienue  de  Lan^jtou,  Pievostiu,  Roliert  Giosse-Tete.  avaicnt 
fetiidie,  dans  I'Uuiversite  de  Paris  avaiit  d'y  professer  ou  d'y  exeicer  des  charges.  Cette  expa- 
triation, h  laquelle  1' amour  de  la  science  coudamne  les  jeunes  gens,  leur  est  fort  utile,  si  I'ou 
en  croit  Jacques  de  Vitrv:  cardans  leur  pays,  sous  le  toit  paternel,  ils  rivent  au  milieu  des 
d^.liceset  de  niille  oceu]):itioiis  frivi.Ii-.s  ciui  les  euipi-olieiit  de  travaillev.  c'est  pourquoi  ils  pr»-- 
ferent,  quaiid  ils  soiit  sa^cs.  s'l-u  ;illi-r  iiilli-urs.  .\ii  si-iii  dn  rt'iiivrrsiti-.  il.s  trouvcut  Mccucil  et 
protection,  ils  jouissint  (rune  ei-rt:iinf  iii(lciiciiil:iiuc  i-t  ile  privil<j;fs  euvifs,  (jui  ccpeiKkiiit  ue 
tounieut  pas  tuiijonis,  iiu  prolit  di-a  ftiide.s,  car  ils  .sunt  une  cause  de  trouble  ct  de  coullits  per- 
petuals.  A  chaque  instant,  les  cours  sout  interrompus.  De  Ik  des  plaintes  et  des  doleaucea 
conirae  nous  eu  avons  recueillide  la  bouclie  de  pliisieurs  seiinouuaires."  {La  Chaire  Franfuise 
au  moyen  age,  par  A.  Lecoy  De  La  Marclie,  Troisieme  partie.  p.  416.) 

t  The  servants  •'  gar(,oues"  were  notorious  as  a  tliievins.  gambling  class  of  extortioners, 
■who  robbed  their  masters  at  every  opportunity,  and  they  had  many  a  one. 

t  The  fact  of  Bishops,  and  even  Popes  being  chosen  from  clever  professors,  rather  than  from 
monastic  eonteuiplatives,  shows  the  turn  the' world  was  taking  even  in  the  twelfth  ceutury. 
"  Les  ]>oiititVs  itiiient  plus  raremeut  alors  choisis  parnii  les  religieux  que  parmi  les  professeurs 
distiugui-s.  La  plupart  des  grands  eve(iui'S  de  cette  i-poqne  durant  leur  elevation  i'l  I'ecliit  de 
leur  euseiijnenicnt.  Yves  evi"que  de  iluntres.  llildclicrt  evi"-<iue  dn  Mans  et  i)ln8  tard  arche- 
veqne  de  fours,  Baudrv  ,m  rquc  de  Kcnnis,  Alhi-iic  ai'lii'Vi-cpii-  de  Bouvgi'S.  (iosi-clin  on  .losce- 
lin  <%vAquc  de  (Miartr.-s,  (iillit-rt  di'  lal'oni'c  <-vi-(|Uc  de  I'oitu-rs,  flgi-r  (•v.(iuc  d'Augers,  (Jau- 
thier  de  Mortague  eveque  dc  Laon  avaicut  ele  CcolAties  de  quelque  calliedrale."  (Midland, 
Introd.,  p.  21.) 
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Citeaux;  or  to  dwell  amongst  the  hills  of  Germany  and  France, 
when  Anselm,  William,  Abelard,  or  Hugh,  were  dazzling  the 
Avorld  in  intellectual  Paris?  Who  would  care  to  go  to  the  trick- 
lings  on  the  mountain  side,  when  large  draughts  could  be  imbibed 
from  the  great  reservoir  itself?  Hence,  in  the  desert,  on  the  hill- 
top, and  in  the  fruitful  valley,  a  gradual  movement  might  have 
been  discerned.  Solitude  and  peace  join  in  the  uproar  of  a  vast 
city!  The  Trinitarians  had  launched  into  the  troubled  sea,  and 
were  lecturing  at  S.  Mathurin's  as  early  as  1209.*  Then  Stephen 
Lexington,  stung  by  the  satires  of  the  Mendicants,  brings  in  the 
ascetic  children  of  S.  Bernard,  f  and  the  Cistercian  drops  his  pick 
and  spade,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Paris ;  the  Carmelites,  too,  are 
seen  clustering  with  their  sandaled  feet  at  the  foot  of  S.  Genevieve ; 
and  the  Augustinians,  at  Montmartre;  then,  there  are  the  Black 
Monks  of  S.  Benedict,  who  are  heavy  at  heart,  and  quietly  hide 
themselves  away  near  the  great  Abbey  of  S.  Germain,  to  watch 
and  take  advantage  of  the  movement;  J  Cluny  is  there,  and  even 
the  silent  and  solitary  Carthusian,  struck  by  the  pulse  that  throbs 
in  the  heart  of  the  outer  world,  throws  himself  into  the  whirl  of 
intellectual  activity.§  Provincial  schools  cease  to  satisfy.  Bishops 
forward  their  contingents  to  the  growing  city  of  science;  and  we 
read  of  the  seminaries  of  Laon,  Narbonne,  and  Bayeux,  taking 
their  place  amongst  the  rest.| 

It  will  be  well  rapidly  to  touch  upon  the  foundation  of  Notre 
Dame,  S.  Genevieve,  and  S.  Catharine's;  on  the  colleges  of  the 
Premonstratensians,  the  Carthusians,  and  the  Cluniacs;  on  S. 
Martin's;  and  on  that  influential  college  which  opposed  the 
Eegulars  so  violently,  the  famous  Sorbonne. 

The  oldest,  and  most  celebrated  school  of  Paris,  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  owes  its  origin  to  the  enlightened  influence  of  Charle- 
magne. It  was  when  he  met  that  able  Yorkshireman,  Alcuin,  in 
Italy,  that  he  first  entertained  the  idea  of  systematically  bringing 


*  The  Mendicants  called  the  monks  of  Clairvaux  "  Homines  nulHus  litteraturce"  and  "  Culinoe 
magisili'iiUosquamsrholarwmerfrdtiU."  The  monks  lived  a  very  hard  life  in  Paris.  On  lueat- 
da.vs,  they  had  half  a  pound  of  boiled  hecf;  on  nieagrc-days,  two  eggs,  or  a  couple  of  roast 
herrings. 

t  Tlicy  were  famed  for  the  learning  of  their  professors— for  instance:  Michael  Lacte  (1228), 
Jolin  Bdileau,  John  de  Borclio,  and  Thomas  Wright,  a  scholar  of  Hales,  and  fellow-stndent  with  S. 
Bon:i  venture. 

t  Wliat  Dr.  Newman  says  of  tlie  English  universities  may  receive  a  wider  application : — 
"  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say.  tliat.  tlie  eolh-ges  in  the  Eiiglisli  universities  may  he  eonsidt-red.  in 
matlir  orfa<^t.  to  tie  tlie  lineal  descendants,  or  heirs,  of  tlie  Beuedi(!tiiie  .scliool  of  ("liarlemague" 
{Atliiiilis  III. .  p.  H2) — for  it  was  the  Benedictine,  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  wlio  opeued  the  tirst  really 
public  school  in  Paris. 

4  "  Derrieie  Luxenibonrg.  les  Chartreux  solitaires, 
Apn's  avoir  long  temps  prie,  Dieu  de  concert, 
Assemblez  ,1 1'Kglise  oil  leur  Cieur  est  oiivert. 
Out  leur  provision  de  livres  necessaires." 

(Michel  lie  MaroUes,  p.  47.) 
'      II  So  the  monks  of  Croyland  sent  seholars  to  Cambridge.  Canterbury,   Durham,  Gloucester, 
tc,  and  had  separate  colleges  under  their  names  at  Oxford. 
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the  light  of  learning  into  France.  *  He  fonnded  tlie  Palace 
school,  which  was  Peripatetic,  following  him  wherever  he  went ; 
and  he  loved  to  join  his  sons  and  his  daughters  in  taking  lessons 
from  its  learned  men.  Then  the  Emperor  ordered  the  Bishops 
under  his  influence  to  erect  free  schools  in  connection  with  their 
cathedrals.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
school  of  Notre  Dame.  The  cloister  of  the  metropolitan  church, 
for  some  centuries,  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Even  when  S.  Genevieve  became  most  influential  in  the 
teaching  of  science,  the  reunions  of  the  Faculties  took  place  at 
Notre  Dame.  As  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Chancellor 
of  Notre  Dame  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  Chancellors 
of  the  University.f  What  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin  began,  was 
continued  by  the  successors  of  both.  Clement  of  Hibernia,  Claud, 
Aldric,  Amalarius,  Peter  of  Pisa,  Paul  the  Deacon,  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  and  Mannon,  carried  on  the  work.  But  it  was  the 
Benedictine  Monk,  Eemigius  of  Auxerre,  in  the  ninth  century, 
who  started  the  first  really  public  school  in  Paris.  Its  reputation 
grew  steadily  under  Adam  the  Englishman,  a  professor  at  a  school 
at  Petit-Pont;  and  under  that  extraordinary  book-worm  Peter 
Comestor,  and  under  Peter  the  Cantor,  and  Michael  de  Corbeil — 
till  the  contests  of  Abelard,  and  AVilliam  of  Champeaux,  drew 
upon  it  the  concentrated  notice  of  the  Paris  public.^  The  Cathe- 
dral, in  Abelard's  time  {Sacro  Sancta  Ecdesia  Civitatis.  Parisi- 
orum),  was  composed  of  two  distinct  churches,  one,  dedicated  to 
S.  Stephen;  the  other,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  present 
magnificent  structure  was  begun  in  the  year  1163,  and  was  finished 
about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  all  the  old  plans 
of  Pai-is,  that  grand,  sombre  temple  seems  to  overtower,  and,  by 
its  majestic  proportions,  to  overshadow,  tlie  churches  that  surround 
it.     Its  cloister,  with  its  dependencies,  extended  to  the  north  and 


*  "  Cliarlemasne,  reveuant  d'ltalie  eu  781,  veiieontra  h  Parrae  Vesprit  le  plus  xasfe  el  U'pliis 
actifdu  Vnie.  siecle,  le  celelire  Alcuiii,  disciple  de  Hechbeit;  c'etait  nil  Aiislo-Saxon,  u('  rlaus 
la  ville  d'York.  lesideuce  habituelle  des  lois  de  Nortlmmbie,  et  fanieuse  dej^  par  sou  ecole  et 
sa  liche  bibliothtique.  Cliaileiiia<;ne,  qui  depnis  loiijftenips  songeait  h  restamer  les  lettres  eu 
G;inli-,  se  laissa  K'litler  dans  eetti-  \(>ic  par  Alcuin,  qu'il  s'atfuolia  intimcnu-nt.  Ijc\ir  inttuenee 
si'  lit  aussiiot  scntir;  en  inrinc  temps  (j\ie  s'orfiauisuient  ]i-s  n-nlrs  /iriliiliius.  classes  aniliulaules 
qui  a(  loiiiiia'jnaicnt  iKirtdiit  le  numarciue,  et  nil  lail-nienic  tie  dcilaijiiiajt  pas  de  s'asseoir  avec 
scs  Ills  et  ses  tilles,  des  circiilaires  adressecs  anx  eve.qnes  et  aux  abbes  leiir  jirescrix  aieiit 
d'etalilir  dails  les  ^glises  et  daus  les  mouasteres  des  <5coles  oil  chacun  pflt  etre  adiiiis." 
(Kianlvliii  ;).  1,  Cf.  Bouquet.  Berum  Oallicarum  Scriptores,  Tom.  V.,p.  621.  Ampere,  Hist.  Litt.  de 
la  Fraud-  'avant  le  XlI.e  siecle,  Tom.  III.,  p.  230.) 

t  The  Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  ScholasHctis  of  S.  Genevieve,  superintended  the  ex- 
amination of  men  previous  to  their  beiufc  admitted  to  teach.  For  a  brilliant  picture  of  Paris,  as 
it  was  some  ceuturies  later,  see  Victor  Huf;o'8  Notre  Dame,  Tom.  I.,  p.   167-202. 

t  "  Vers  le  milieu  du  IXe  sifecle,  Remi  d' Auxerre  onvrit  fi  Paris  la  preniifere  ^cole  vraiment 
publiqne  qui  y  ait  exi.st^.  Au  siecle  snivaut,  les  t(5iiebres  eiivahissent  de  uouveau  la  Kraiiee. 
Les  niouuineuts  litteraires  de  I'antiqnite  ressuscites  sons  CharleraaKne  sout  retoinbes  dans 
Vonbli.  la  philosopliie  s'est  6teiute  avec  Jean  Scot,  lecole  palatine  a  dispani ;  les  ecoles  eta- 
blies  dans  qnelques  monastferes  et  dans  quelques  ejiHses  sulisisteiit  seules  encore.  Celles  du 
cloitre  Notre-Dame  sont  du  noiubre,  car  c'est  vers  Ian  lldO  i|u'oii  y  vit  aniver.  coinnie  ^colier, 
un  ieune  homme  de  viu-jt  ans  ^  peine,  beau,  eloqm-iit,  protoiul.  aiunuivant  de.jfi  nne  de  ees  in- 
tellisences  faites  pour  cTiarmer  et  doiniuer  une  epoqiie  il  se  uomniait  Pierre  Ab61ard.  (Frank- 
lin, p.  2.) 
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east  of  the  clmrcli  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  present 
street  of  Cloitre-Notre-Dame  occupies  a  portion  of  the  old  founda- 
tion. In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  enclosed  thirty-seven  houses, 
which  were  occupied  by  as  many  Canons.  The  school  was  fixed 
in  the  enclosure,  in  the  portion  called  Tresantm,  and  the  scholars, 
till  the  year  1127  (when  the  privilege  was  taken  from  them),  had 
a  right  to  live  in  the  houses  there.  There  was  one  favour  accorded 
to  its  students  by  Notre  Dame,  which  was  not  given  by  other 
colleges  till  a  considerably  later  period.  Notre  Dame  not  only 
possessed  a  valuable  library,  composed  of  books,  the  gifts,  amongst 
others,  of  Bishop  Gilbert  (991),  Bishop  Theobald  (1157),  the 
Lombard  (1160),  Aubert  the  Cantor  (1180),  Dean  Barbedor  (1182), 
Eudes  Sully  (1208) — who  had  so  much  to  say  to  the  building  of 
the  Cathedral — and  of  Bishop  Peter  (1218),  and  Bartholomew 
(1229),  and  many  others;  but  the  poor  students  had  these  works 
put  at  their  disposal — an  immense  advantage  in  those  days  before 
printing  was  invented.*  The  Chancellor  had  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  library.  The  library  had  in  co/nniunem  t(sum 
forty-two  annotated  volumes,  besides  the  "Sentences"  of  the 
Lombard — which  Peter  seems  to  have  presented  himself — and  the 
*'  QucBstiones  "  of  Peter  of  Poitiers,  which  consisted  of  commented 
extracts  from  the  Sacred  Text,  forming  a  pretty  complete  treatise 
on  the  Bible.  The  necrology  of  these  large  establishments,  where 
the  names  of  benefactors  were  written  down  to  be  remembered 
and  prayed  for,  shows  how  thoughtful  Bishops,  and  friends  of 
learning  were,  in  those  days,  of  the  wants  of  needy  students.f 

The  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  was  composed  of  a  dean,  a  cantor, 
three  archdeacons,  the  sub-cantor,  the  chancellor,  tlie  penitentiary, 
and  fifty-two  prebendaries.J 

Let  us  now  glance  at  S.  Genevieve.  S.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates, 
that  Clovis  and  Clotilde  founded,  at  the  solicitation  of  S.  Gene- 
vieve, on  Mount  Leucotitius,  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's.     All  three 

*  Even  witli  the  volumes  students  get  at  tliis  day,  they  -were  placed  in  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult position  tlian  we  are  in  aequirins;  knowledge  from  books.  Cue  thing  is  print:  such  a  me- 
thod as  tlie  following,  given  as  a  specimen  by  Franklin,  is  quite  another.  For  instance,  in  Vir- 
gil, the  line  : — 

"  Tityre,,  tu  patulse  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi-" 
is  thus  given  : — 

"  Tityre    t    p    r    8    t    f,"    and  so  on. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  Occam's  Logic ; — 

"  Sic  hie  e  fal  sni  qd  ad  simplr  a  e  pducibile  a  deo  g  a  e  et  silr  hie  a 
n    e    g    a    u    e    ))dncibile    a    do,"     which  means: — 

Sicut  hie  est  fallacia  secundum  quid  ad  simplieiter.  A  est  produciWle  a  deo.  Ergo  A  est. 
Et  similiter  hie.     A  nou  est.     Ergo  A  nou  est  producibile  a  Deo.     (Vol.  I . .  p.  Wi.) 

t  There  are  continual  mentions  made  in  the  "  Necrology."  of  the  gift  of  hooks  for  the  >ise 
of  poor  stnileiits:  for  example,  tliat  of  Peter  de  .loigny  : — '  Isti  sunt  libri  quos  legavit  magister 
I'll  I  us  (Ic  Iciingniaeo  pauperilius  scolaribus  stiulentibus  in  tln-ologia,  tradendi  eisdeni  per  ma- 
unui  I  aiicellarji  qui  eos  eustodiet:  quos  reeepit  priedictus  magister  I'etrus  Cancellarius  a  Capi- 
tuU),  anno  Domini  milessimo  ceo  noiiage.simo  septimo  mense  .Septemhri." 

X  That  tliey  kept  up  the  Choir  in  form,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  list  of  various  Choir-hooks 
at  Notre  Dame,  during  the  twelfth  or  tliirteeiith  e'ent\iries.  Tlient  was  the  Missal,  .\ntiphnna- 
riiis.  Collectarium.  Gr.aduale,  Passionarius  (used  on  tlie  Feast  of  Martyrs),  the  Leefiouarins 
(with  the  Lessons),  the  Pastorale,  (i.e.,  Pontifical),  and  tUo  Troperuis,  with  the  Sequences, 
Proses,  he. 
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— the  Kiug,  the  Queen,  and  the  Saint — were  buried  in  the  church. 
The  establishment  connected  with  it  was  soon  turned  into  an 
Abbey.*  Between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was 
several  times  ruined  by  the  Normans,  and  the  tombs  of  the  saints 
were  rifled,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  increase 
of  students  carried  the  University  in  this  direction,  and  the 
Canons,  being  connected  with  France,  and  Denmark — into  which 
tliey  sent  a  colony — soon  gained  a  high  reputation  by  the  eminent 
abilities  of  their  scholars.  As  has  been  seen,  it  was  in  the  time  of 
William  of  Champeaux  that  its  reputation  was  greatly  raised,  by 
the  influence  of  Peter  Abelard.  In  1790,  its  library  consisted  of 
fift3^-eight  thousand  volumes,  and  two  thousand  manuscripts.f 

The  college  called  S.  Cafharina  Vallis  Scholarmm  was  estab- 
lished by  four  celebrated  professors :  Eichard,  Everard,  William, 
and  Manasses.  These  men,  wishing  to  renounce  the  world,  in 
1201,  retired  into  a  valley  surrounded  by  woods  and  fountains,  in 
the  diocese  of  Langres.  But  they  soon  got  tired  of  this,  and 
longed  after  Paris  again.  So  Manasses  procured  some  land  from 
a  man  named  Gibouin  Baudet;  and  a  sergeant  of  the  guard  of 
King  Louis,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  (1214),  built  them  a  church, 
of  which  the  King  laid  the  first  stone  {1229),  and  made  them  an 
ofiering  of  forty  livres. 

In  the  year  1247,  Abbot  John  de  Roquignies,  of  the  Premonstra- 
tensians,  an  Order  founded  at  Premontre  by  S.  Norbert  in  1120, 
established  a  house  for  his  young  men  in  Paris.  In  1252,  he 
purchased  a  great  building  in  tlie  Rue  Hautefeuille,  close  to  where 
the  Franciscans  built  their  immense  church  and  quadrangle. 
Sister  Guillerma,  three  years  later,  let  him  have  three  other  houses, 
and  thus  the  great  College  of  S.  Norbert  began  its  useful  work. 
Any  one  entering  the  present  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Hautefeuille  and  the  Rue  d'Ecole-de-Medecine,  would 
find  Frenchmen  sipping  their  coffee,  and  reading  their  papers,  in 
the  very  sanctuary  of  the  church  of  the  Premonstratensians. 

The  Chartreux  was  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Paris.| 

*'  La  moTitagne  Saint-GeneviiiTe  y  faisait  »n  sud-est  nne  ampoule  ifnonne  :  et  c'(5tait  nne 
chose  h  voir  dii  liaut  de  Notre-Dame  que  cette  foule  de  rues  etioites  et  toitues  (amourd'liui  le, 
pai/.t  hilin).  ces  grappes  de  luaisons  qui  repandues  en  tout  seus  du  somiiiet  de  cette  6mii)eiice  se 
preiii'itaiHut  eu  desoidre  et  presque  fi  pic  sur  se.s  tiancs  .jusqu'au  bold  de  I'eau,  ayaut  I'air,  les 
uiiis  ill'  tonilier,  les  autres  de  regriuiper,  toutea  de  se  retenir  les  uues  au.v  autres.  Uii  flux  con- 
tiiuul  lie  luille  points  noirs  qui  s'entrecroisaient  sur  le  pavfe  faisait  tout  leinuer  »ux  yeux: 
c'l-tait  le  peuple  vu  ainsi  de  haut  et  de  loin."  (Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  par  Victor  Hugo,  Tome  I., 
p.  181.) 

t  Regulars  had  somewhat  of  an  advantage  over  Seculars  in  getting  up  a  good  library.  For 
instance,  Seculars  could  not  well  have  doue  what  Abbot  Marclierard  of  Cluny  did  in  tlie  tliir- 
ti-ciilli  century,  he  made  a  rule  "  ut  quivis  novitius,  iu  die  professionis  suse  etiam  librum  donar 
ret  bibliothecse  utilem  etalicujus  pretii." 

t  The  rules  of  the  Library,  revised  in  1630,  are  both  interesting  and  suggestive.  "  De  Bibli- 
otbecario.  I.  Bibliotbecarius  libros  sibi  conmiissos  diliginter  custodiat.  eos  nitidos  servet.  et 
dilapsuni  iu  eos  pulverum,  singulis  ad  minus  quindcnis,  iscnu'!  excutiat;  et  ne  aliqua  liuniidi- 
tate.  vel  quavis  alia  re  corrunipantur,  studiose  proviileat.  II.  .Si  librum,  aliquem  depreliendat 
ablatum,  uec  reperire  queat,  iudicet  priori,  qui  adlaborabit,  ut,  si  fieri  potest,  reeiiperetur. 
in.  Omuium  librorum  custodi;c  sua;  traditorum  cataloguiu  Uabeat.    IV.  Absque  abbatis,  vel.  eo 
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111  1257,  King  Louis  pliicecl  five  monks  in  the  Chateau  de  Vauvert, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  but  which  were 
efl'ectually  dispersed  by  the  piety  of  the  monks.  Louis  held  these 
men  in  highest  reverence,  and  treated  them  with  kingly  gene- 
rosity. Their  building  and  dependences,  covered  nearly  all  that 
space  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxemburg,  lying  now  between  the 
Boulevard  S.  Michel,  formed  by  the  Rue  d'Enfer  and  the  Rue  de 
I'Est,  and  the  first  of  the  three  great  new  streets  that  have  been 
cut  across  the  great  (dlee*  The  Cruciferi — like  so  many  others — 
were  called  to  Paris,  in  1258,  by  King  Louis,  and  they  settled  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 

Cluny  founded  its  college  here  in  1269.  Ivo  of  Vergi  bought 
land  on  the  left  of  the  present  Place  de  la  Sorbonne,  surrounded 
it  by  a  wall,  built  a  kitchen,  refectory,  dormitory,  and  a  portion 
of  the  cloister,  f  S.  Martin  des  Champs  was  situated  in  a  most 
beautiful  position,  with  oak-trees  and  windmills  on  an  eminence 
to  tiie  north — on  the  one  side,  a  stream,  winding  its  way  through 
a  valley,  to  the  Convent  of  the  Filles-Dieu;  and,  on  the  other, 
fertile  fields,  and  bright  courses  of  water.  |  It  was  first  the 
property  of  the  Canons  Regular,  till  the  Monks  of  Cluny  took 
possession  of  it. 

There  were  innumerable  foundations,  which  it  would  be  tire- 
some to  mention — the  College  du  Tresorier,  founded  by  William 
de  Saone,  in  1268 ;  the  College  D'Harcourt,  by  Ralph  D'Harcourt, 
in  1280 ;  the  College  des  Cholets,  by  Cardinal  John  Cholet,  in 
1292;  the  College  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  founded  in  1302;  that  of 
Navarre,  by  Joluuina,  Countess  of  Cluimpagne,  in  1304;  the 
College  of  Laon,  by  Guy  of  Laon,  in  1313 ;  of  Narbonne,  by 
Bernard  de  Farges,  and  the  Archbishop,  in  1316;  the  College  du 
Plessis,  by  Geoffrey  du  Plessis  Balisson,  in  1323 ;  the  College  de 
Cornouailles,  in  1317,  by  Galeran  de  Greve;  the  Scotch  College, 

abseute,  prions  licentia,  et  sine  nieinoriali  competenti,  neiaini  libnini  aliquem  comniodet.  V. 
('n.)iisque  liiciiltatis  libros  siiiuil  coniponat,  et  siuftulis  libris  titulos  extiiiisecus  iuscribat.  VI. 
Libioiniii  i>i(>lnbitonim  iiidicHin  liabcat,  et  siqiiem  prohibitum depreheuderit,siguilieet  abbati, 
et  iiuoil  aliipasju.ssirit  laciat.  VII.  liiUliotliecain  iiiuudam  servet.  et  dene  coinpositam,  et  ob 
id  liiiiuiiilius  eaiii  expur;;et  et  venat."  (Statuta  candkU  et  canonici  ordinis  PrcemonstratensU, 
renovtito  mino  WM\,  p.  1!*^,  /><"  Bihtiothrr.u-io.) 

*  Franklin  gives  a  very  interesting  rule  of  the  Carthusians,  drawn  np  about  HIO,  which, 
since  the  monks  were  not  permitted  to  quit  their  cells,  is  the  best  possible  index  to  the  re- 
quirements ot  a  "Scriptorium"  in  tlie  middle  ages: — "Ad  scribendum  vero,  scriptorium,  cre- 
tam,  pumices  duo.  cornua  duo  scalpellum  uuum,  ad  radeuda  pergamena  novaculas  sive  rasoria 
duo.  punctorium  uuum,  subulam,  unain.  plumbum,  regulam,  postera  ad  regulandum,  tabulas, 
graphiuni.  Quod  si  frater  alterius  artis  fuerit  (quod  apnd  nosraro  valde  contingit,  onines  enim 
))ene  ([uos  8U8ci]iinnis.  si  fieii  jiotest,  scribcre  iloeenms),  habebit  aitis  siiu-  uistrumenta  conve- 
nienlia."  See  how  biautifcillv  and  reverently  bookH  are  s|pokoii  of:  — "  .Vdhuc  ctiani  liliros  ad 
legeuduni  de  arniario  accipit  duo.s.  <|nibus  oninem  diligeiitiam  enrainqiie  j)r:ilM-re  jiiliel  ur.  ne 
fumo.  ne  pnlvere,  vel  alia  (inalibet  sorde  niaculeutur.  Libros  quippe,  tanniuam  si!mi)iternuni 
animarnm  nostiaruni  cibum,  cautissime  custodiri  et  studiosissime  volumus  tieri:  ut,  quia  ore 
uon  possnnius,   Uei  verbum  niauibus  pr»di<-emu8."     (p.  324.) 

t  This  establishment  was  shut  up,  and  sold  in  1795.  The  Boulevard  S.  Michel  has  done  away 
with  every  vestige  of  it. 

t  At  the  Revolution,  it  had  forty  thousand  volumes  in  the  library.  The  refectory  is  the  only 
portion  that  remains  of  the  Convent.  S.  (iermain  des  Pres,  in  l*!t4.  possessed  forty-nine  thoi'i- 
sand  three  hundred  and  eiglitv-seveu  volumes,  and  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seveutv- 
two  MSS. 
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by  David,  Bishop  of  Murray,  in  1333  ;  and  the  College  de  Presles, 
by  Guy  de  Laon,  and  Ralph  de  Presles ;  and  so  on.* 

But  there  is  one  institution  which,  though  established  at  a 
later  date  than  K^otre  Dame  and  S,  Genevieve,  still,  perhaps,  in 
the  long  run,  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
world,  than  any  other  seat  of  learning  in  Paris.  And  since  it 
seems  to  have  been  established  as  a  check  upon  the  predominance 
of  the  religious  Orders,  and  since  one  of  the  great  opponents  of  S. 
Tiiomas  was  educated  there,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  somewhat 
fuller  sketch  of  its  origin  and  development. 

The  Sorbonne,  then,  owes  its  origin  to  the  great  overflow  of 
students,  during  the  time  of  King  Louis.  Both  in  S.  Victor's, 
and  S.  Genevieve,  the  students  had  increased  three-fold,  Avliilst 
the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  like  a  hive  of  bees,  could  not  possibly 
contain  the  multitudes  that  desired  to  take  up  their  abode  within 
its  precincts.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  of  themselves, 
attracted  hundreds  of  eager  youth. f  Geoffrey  of  Poitiers,  William 
of  Autun,  William  Lenoir,  Gerard  of  Abbeville,  Gerard  of  Court- 
ray,  and  others,  opened  new  establishments.  Paris  was  still  full 
to  overflowing.  The  terrible  dangers  of  city  life,  the  continual 
broils,  betAveen  the  students,  and  the  lodging-keepers,  about  their 
unhealthy  rooms — broils  which  necessitated  the  intervention  of 
the  Pope  himself,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  afterwards — 
made  a  deep  impression  on  that  thoughtful  and  kind-hearted 
Robert  of  Sorbon,  chaplain  of  King  Louis.  He  was  not  a  man, 
perhaps,  of  first-class  talents,  but  he  certainly  was  unrivalled  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  as  a  man  of  business.^  The  idea 
struck  him  of  bringing  together  professors  and  students  into  one 
establishment,  and  thus  saving  both  from  many  difficulties  and 
temptations.  Some  affirm  that  his  object  was  to  create  a  power 
to  balance  against  the  Regulars;  others,  that  he  Avished  to  give 

*  Paris  and  Bologna  seem  to  have  Iteen  Mie  first  universities.  Montpellier  was  fo\iuded  in 
1180;  in  the  twelfth  centurv,  Kavenna,  Salerno,  Pisa;  in  the  thirteeutli.  Orleans,  Toulouse, 
Arezzo,  Padua.  Piaceuza,  Ferraia.  Peruj;ia.  Sienna,  Treviso,  Vereelli,  Vieeuza,  Naples,  Sala- 
manca, Valeneia,  Coinibra;  in  the  tourteenth,  Lyons,  Avignon.  Cracow,  Pavia,  Palermo,  Prague, 
Vieuuii,  Ilfirtelherij;,  ("oloijne,  Erturth  ;  iu  the  fit'teenth,  Toledo,  .\lcala,  Leipsis,  Preihur",  Tre- 
ves, Tiihiiijicu,  Mainz.  Louvaiu.  At  first,  the  Universities  were  uiostly  annexed  to  cathedral 
churches.  Ac-'oriliiij;  to  Alzog  (Hist.  Univ.  de  I'Eylisc).  the  following  are  the  dates  of  the 
f<Hindatiou  of  t  lie  principal  French  Universities.  Paris,  120G;  Toulouse.  1228:  Montpellier.  12Hil; 
Lyons,  1300:  Cahors,  1332;  Avignon,  1340;  Augers,  13U4;  Aix,  lt09;  Caen,  1433;  Bordeaux,  1441 ; 
Valeuce,  1452;  Nautes,  1463;  Bourges,  1465. 

t  "  Outre  les  freres  Preeheurs  et  les  freres  Mineurs  dont  les  premieres  maisons  \  Paris  sout 
les  colleges  de  tout  I'ordre,  on  y  fonda  pour  les  luoines  ceu.\:  des  Bernardins.  de  Clugny  et  de 
Mariuoutier.  Celni  de  Sorbonne  tut  nu  des  premiers  destine  fi  des  clercs  s<5culiers;  etensuite 
la  plnpart  des  eveques,  en  fonderent  pour  les  pauvres  litudiaus  de  leur  diocese.  Par-1.\  ils 
s'acquittoient  en  qnelque  mauiere  de  Vobligation  d'instruire  et  de  former  leur  clerge,  qui  est 
un  de  lenrs  principan.v  devoirs,  vu  qu'ils  ne  pouvoieut  esperer  de  leur  douner  chez  eux  d'aussi 
Ikhis  maitres  que  dans  les  ecoles  publiques."  (Fleurv,  i'wc.,  *«»■  I'Hist.,  Eccl.,  ciiiquii'me,  Dine,  p. 
195.) 

i  In  point  of  fact,  the  Sorbonne  was  the  first  strictly  theological  college  established  at  Pa- 
ris :—"  .lusqu'h,  la  creation  de  la  Sorbonne  (12.%).  aucun  eolli^ge  special  irexistait  fi  Paris  pour 
les  (itudiaiits  en  Tlieologie.  Le  uouibrc  immense  d'ecolicrs  ciui  suivait  les  cours  de  la  capitale 
lie  pouvait  done  se  loger  que  chez  des  bourgeois,  et  il  en  r^sulta  couveut  des  graves  desorures." 
(Franklin,;).  3.) 
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poor  scholars  facilities  for  taking  degrees,  which  they  greatly  re- 
quired under  the  regulations  of  that  period.  Whatever  were  his 
reasons — and  why  could  not  all  these  motives,  and  others  besides, 
have  influenced  him  ? — his  idea,  when  realized,  became  the  type 
upon  which  all  future  colleges  were  established. 

Robert  was  born  October  9th,  1201.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  first  saw  the  light  at  Sorbon,  near  Rethel,  in  the  diocese 
ofRheims.  *  He  became  Canon  of  Cambrai.  He  was  presented 
at  court  by  the  King's  brother.  The  King  seems  to  have  liked 
him,  and  though  of  lowly  family,  he  was  often  invited  to  the 
royal  table,  and  became  confessor  to  his  Majesty.f  He  made  use 
of  his  influence  with  Louis  for  advancing  his  favourite  design. 
In  1250,  he  persuaded  the  King  to  lielp  him  with  his  college. 
Louis  let  him  have,  ad  opus  scholariuin  qui  Inihi  moraturi  sunt, 
a  house  and  stables  in  the  Vie  de  Coupegueule,  ante  Palatium 
Tttennaruin.  It  was  called  Coupegorge,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  murders  and  massacres  that  were  known  often  to  have 
taken  place  there.  The  authorities  of  the  college,  later  on,  ob- 
tained permission  to  close  at  night  the  tAvo  ends  of  this  dangerous 
street,  and  tlius  it  came  to  be  called  Rue  des  Deux-Portes  (  Vicus 
ad  Portas,  or  ad  duas  Fortas).  But  when  the  estal)lishment  had 
made  irts  reputation,  the  street's  name  was  absorbed  into  that  of 
the  college,  and  it  was  called  Vicus  de  Sorbonia,  or  de  Sorbonio. 
Others,  however,  do  not  agree  witii  this  explanation,  and  say  that 
the  Rue  Coupegueule  went  down  from  the  Rue  des  Poirees  to  the 
Rue  des  Mathurins,  between  the  Rue  de  Sorbonne,  and  Rue  des 
Ma(;ons.  | 

Here  Robert  tried  to  collect  the  ablest  men  he  could  induce  to 
help  iiim  at  the  college.  He  found  many  of  his  friends  at  the 
court  well  disposed.  There  was  William  of  Ciuxrtres,  Canon  of  S. 
Quentin,  and  Chaplain  to  the  King;  Robert  of  Douai,  Canon  of 
8enlis,  and  phvsician  to  Margaret  of  Provence,  wife  of  King 
Louis.  Tlien  there  were  Cardinals  Geoff"rey  de  Bar,  Dean  of  the 
church  of  Paris;  and  William  de  Brai,  Archdeacon  of  Rheims — • 
these  men  offered  him  money  and  advice.  Others  gave  their 
brains;  above  all,  William  of  Saint- Amour — the  great  enemy  of 
S.  Thomas  and  the  Regulars — then  there  was  Odo  of  Douai,  the 

*  He  is  called  by  different  names :  Robertus  Sorboniensis,  de  Sorbona,  de  Seurbona.  de  Sor- 
bonio, aud  de  Sorbona.  De  La  Marelie  savs,  speakins  of  the  place  Robert  wasboruat: — "  Ce 
lii'U  pent  ('-tre  aiissi  bien  Sorbon  (Ardennes)  qiie  Serbonue  (Seiue-et-Marne) ;  ear  les  niannscrits 
portent  inditTereninient  tie  Sorhone,  de  tiorbona,  de  Carbonia,  et  Joinville  appelle  notre  persoiuvge 
Robert  dr  Crrbun  on  dc  t'erhone."     (p.  89. ) 

t  That  Robert  of  Sorbon  was  a  straightforward  man,  appears  from  a  eiuions  extract  from 
one  of  liis  sermons,  in  whicli  no  great  eonijiliment  is  paid  to  the  Qneen  of  France  : — "  Uxor,"  he 
says,  •■  debet  facere  quod  plaeeat  viro  sno,  et  e  eouverso.  Ad  hoc  doenit  <|Uidam  princeps  sol- 
vere doniiunm  regeni  Francia' :  ip.se  enim  nmltiim  l)enij;nus  est,  et  liumiliter  im-idit  et  getit 
Be:  nxor  anteni  eju.s  alio  niodo.  I.ste  priuceps  et  Inimilitas  habitus  ejus  uxori  sua;,  qux  muguis 
ornamenti.s  volebat  indui,  displicebat,"     (De  La  .Marc'he,  p.  355.) 

t  Franklin  tliiuks  the  latter  explauatiou  the  better.     (See  Vul.  /.,  p.  223.) 
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Englishman  Lawrence,  Gerard  of  Kheims,  Gerald  of  Abbeville, 
Ealpli  of  Courtray,  Reginald  of  Soissons,  Godfrey  Desfontaines — 
a  man  of  great  learning — Henry  of  Gand,  Peter  of  Limoges,  Odo 
de  Castres,  Siger  de  Brabant,  Poncard,  and  Arnulf  de  Hasnede. 
The  college  was  opened  in  1253.* 

As  may  easily  be  conceived,  such  a  beginning  as  this,  would 
naturally  grow.  In  less  than  five  years,  the  buildings  had  to  be 
enlarged.  S.  Louis,  Avanting  to  establish  a  convent  of  Brothers  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  in  a  house  contiguous  to  the  college,  exchanged 
with  Robert  some  houses  in  the  Rue  Coupegueule,  for  some 
property  in  the  parish  of  S.  John  de  Greve.  Five  years  later,  the 
King  made  another  exchange.  He  gave  Robert  another  house  in 
the  Rue  Coupegueule,  and  all  he  had  in  the  Rue  des  Ma9ons,  for 
some  property  in  the  Rue  de  I'Hirondelle  and  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques  (1263).  Robert  was  already  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but,  in 
the  deed  of  transmission,  he  is  called  a  Canon  of  JSTotre  Dame  of 
Paris — ad  opus  Congregationis  Panperum  Magistrorum  Parisiis 
in  Theologia  Siudentium.\  Robert  of  Douai  died,  and  left  the 
new  college  1,500  livres — a  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  Alex- 
ander IV.  (1259)  recommended  it  to  the  generosity  of  prelates, 
abbots,  and  the  faithful,  generally.  Clement  IV.  (1268)  approved 
of  it,  and  regulated  its  relations  with  the  Holy  See,  showing  how 
keen  an  eye  Rome  kept,  even  in  those  days,  upon  the  great 
fountains  of  science  and  education,  Robert  naturally,  was  officially 
recognized  as  liead.  But  the  Pope  insisted  upon  his  successors 
being  nominated  Avitli  the  approval  of  the  Archdeacon  and 
Chancellor  of  the  church  of  Paris,  of  the  Doctors  of  Theology,  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  Rector  of  the 
University,  and  the  Procurators  of  the  four  nations. 

Robert  died  in  the  year  1274,  after  having  been  head  of  the 
college  for  twenty  years. J  About  the  year  1270,  the  Faculties 
were  established  in  different  places:  law,  was  at  Clos  Bruneau; 


»  The  Necrology  says,  "  Fundata  Domus  nostra  auuo  1253  a  Roberto  de  Sorbona,  confessore 
regis." 

t  It  is  evident  what  a  practical  man  Robert  was,  and  how  pious.  He  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  shown  much  as  a  writer.  Nevertheless,  he  left  a  few  works  on  moral  subjects:— 
"Nous  avons  dans  les  Bibliotheciues  dps  Peres  trois  Opuscules  de  Piete  de  Robert ;  le  premier 
de  la  t'onsciencc  ;  Ic  secoiul  de  la  Confession  et  le  troisieme  iutitiile  le  Cheinin  du  Paradis. 
Dans  li-  i">'i">''>' ''<'■•"''' i^"  I''^''' '••'  la  Conscience:  (|U<'1  est  ce  Livre,  oil  oji  le  trouve,  et  qui 
I'enseijine;  iniclle  ••st  sa  division,  conmu'nt  on  y  entrc  et  iiuelles  sont  ses  |iarties.  U  y  fait  nne 
Coinpiiriiison  pfipilucllc  (le  riiiinmu- <iui  vent  se  sauver,  et  de  ce  qn'on  doit  faire  pour  cela, 
avec  les  Ktiidians  i|ui  v.-iilent  ))nHdre  des  degrez,  et  etre  licenli(-s  pur  le  Cliancelier  de  I'nni- 
versite.  et  de  (  !■  ipiil  fimt  pour  V  piuvenir  .  .  .  On  pent  Juhit  par  ce  que  nous  ven- 
ous de  dire  de  ces  Uuvrages,  qu'ils  sont  fort  simples,  et  Merits  d'niu>  inaniere  trop  familiere, 
cependaut  la  doctrine  en  est  bonue,  solide,  et  pronviSe  par  des  passages  de  I'Ecritnre  et  des 
Peres,  dont  il  auroit  pft  faire  un  nieilleur  Ouvrage,  si  suivant  la  raauvaise  coutume  de  sou 
temps,  il  ne  se  flit  pas  arrets  h  faire  des  divisions,  et  h-  reporter  des  comparaisons  indignes  du 
sujet  grave  et  serieux  qu'il  avoit  Ji  traiter."     (Du  Pin,  Nouvelle  Bib.  Chap.  /.,  p.  80,  81.) 

t  The  following  words,  from  a  sermon  of  his,  are  suggestive  of  the  state  of  things  in  those 
days,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit.  On  Easter  Sunday,  betook  as  his  text:  "  '  Surrexit.  nou 
est  hie.'  Hoc  est  verbum  breve,  et  facienius  de  ipso  brevem  sermonem,  si  poterinius ;  quia  bcue 
scio  quod  hodie  vnltis  brevem  sevmoaera  etlougaui  meusaiu:  sedutiuam  uoubrevein  missam  I" 
(De  LaMarche,j>.  203.) 
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arts  were  at  Kue  du  Fouare ;  and  the  Sorbonne  itself  remained  the 
chief  phice  for  the  faculty  of  theology.  To  be  admitted  to  the 
college,  a  man  had  to  be  a  bachelor;  to  defend  a  thesis,  called  the 
llobertine;  and  to  obtain  the  majority  of  votes  in  three  scrutinia. 
The  members  of  the  community  comprised  two  classes,  viz.: 
Hospites,  and  Socii.  The  former  had  all  facilities  for  study  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration; 
they  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  library,  but  were  not  trusted 
witli  the  key.  *  When  they  became  doctors,  they  had  to  leave  the 
establishment.  Th6  administration  was  carried  on  by  the  Socii, 
who  maintained  a  strict  equality  amongst  themselves,  according 
to  the  saying  of  the  old  Sorbonists,  "  Onines  sumus  sicut  Socii  et 
cequales."  The  Socii  who  were  well  off,  paid  exactly  the  same 
sum  to  the  college  as  the  poor  Socii  {Socii  Bur  sales)  received 
from  it.  Originally,  the  number  of  Socii  was  thirty-six.  Some  of 
the  doctors  were  obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Cases 
of  Conscience.  People,  after  a  while,  sent  cases  for  solution  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  thus  the  Sorbonne  gained  a  wide-spread 
reputation. 

The  Provisor  was  the  highest  dignitary.  The  active  duties  fell 
u})on  the  Prior,  who  was  generally  taken  from  amongst  the 
younger  members  of  the  Socii,  and  his  term  expired  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  Four  seniors  were  appointed  to  regulate  difficult 
questions,  and  to  maintain  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  place, 
thus  forming  seemingly  an  equal — though  it  hardly  seems  prac- 
tical— check  and  countercheck  of  old  and  young.  The  meeting 
of  the  Socii,  which  was  held  the  first  of  every  month,  was  called 
the  Prima  Mensis.  The  establishment,  most  probably,  was  under 
the  protection  of  S.  Ursula. 

The  Paris  students  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
those  who  lived  in  seminaries,  those  who  lived  in  monasteries,  and 
those  Avho  lived  as  best  they  could. f     The  principal  inhabitants  of 


*  Dr.  Ni'wiuan  gives  this  horarixm.  preserved  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  rainbridge,  wliieli, 
very  judbaljly,  «a.s  bii.-si-il  iiiiou  tin-  I'aiis  practice.  Anyhow,  it  is  iiilinsiiiii;  as  an  iiiilex  to 
stuileiit  lite,  if  nut  in  Kranir.  in  ICn^^land.  The  student  "got  up  hetwccii  fcmi'  anil  !iv<>;  from 
five  to  six,  he  assi.'sted  at  Mass,  and  heard  an  exhortation.  He  then  studied  or  attended  the 
schools  till  ten,  which  was  the  diuuer  hour.  The  meal,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  ii  break- 
last,  was  not  sumptuous;  it  consisted  of  beef,  in  small  messes  for  four  persous,  and  a  pottage 
made  of  its  gravy  and  oatmeal.  From  dinner,  to  five  p.  m.,  he  either  studied,  or  gave  instruc- 
tion to  olliers,  when  he  went  to  supper,  which  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  though 
scareelv  more  plentiful  than  dinner,  .\fterwards,  problems  were  discussed,  and  other  studii-s 
pursued  till  nine  or  ten  ;  and  then  half-au-liour  was  devoted  to  walking  or  running  about,  thai 
they  might  not  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet — the  expedient  of  heat  or  stove  for  the  purpose  was 
oulOf  the  question.     (On  Universities,  p.  330,  331.) 

I  "  Chacun  habite.  seul  ou  avec  un  camarade,  quelque  niodeste  chambre  d'hfttellerie,  oil  sa 
petite  ('(dleetion  de  volumes,  ct  de  rouleau.x  de  parchemin,  ordinairemeut  son  senl  avoir,  u'est 
pa.i  ton.jours  hiin  defendue  contre  les  voleurs  qui  rodent  dans  la  grande  cite.  Les  eli-ves  des 
classis,  de  graninniire.  plus  jeunes  et  en  majeure  parfie  Parisiens,  dcnieuriut  au  douiic'ile  pa- 
ternal, et  le  trcjct  ([uils  out  i"i  faire  leur  sert  de  pretexte  pour  eourir  au  hasard  jiarhiville. 
Les  autres,  veuus  de  pays  loinlaius,  sont  livres  h  eux-memes,  sous  la  surveiUani  c  et  la  protec- 
tion des  chefs  de  leur  nation.  II  y  en  a  de  nobles,  il  y  en  a  deroturiers:  mais  il  n'y  en  a  pas  de 
riches ;  car  les  sergents  ou  garcatis  de  I'universitfe  se  chargeut,  an  besoin,  d'uUeger  leur  bourse." 
(De  La  Marche,  p.  426,) 
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the  city  appear  to  have  been  at  first  tradesmen,  publicans,  furriers, 
jewellers,  barbers,  cutlers,  mercers,  tavern-keepers,  and  sellers  of 
tapestry  and  parchment,  who  made  their  money  by  the  students; 
with  thousands  of  Jews,  and  women  of  ill-fame.*  Paris,  in  early 
days,  must  have  presented  a  spectacle  of  great  public  disorder,  de- 
bauchery, and  crime,  f  The  professors,  in  great  part,  were  reck- 
less adventurers — a  sort  of  wild  knight-errants,  who  scoured  the 
country  in  search  of  excitement  for  the  mind,  and  money  for  the 
pocket.  The  students  were,  in  the  main,  disorderly  youths,  living 
in  the  very  centre  of  corruption,  without  con'trol,  loving  a  noisy, 
dissipated  life  in  town.  Some  were  destitute,  quarrelling  with 
prostitutes  and  varlets,  and  tilling  the  tribunals  with  their  scandals 
and  litigations,  living  on  charity  or  in  hosjntia  ;  others  were  rich 
and  lordly,  great  spendthrifts,  and  swaggerers,  and  devoid  of  every 
virtue  except,  perhaps,  the  gift  of  faith,  studying,  if  at  all,  to 
■jfnow — from  mere  curiosity ;  or  to  be  known — out  of  pure  conceit. 
They  would  rollick,  and  row,  and  stream  in  and  out  of  the  schools, 
like  swarms  of  hornets,  buzzing,  and  litigating,  and  quarrelling 
with  one  another,  upsetting  every  semblance  of  discipline  and 
order.  They  simply  went  to  Paris  for  excitement  and  adventure, 
to  fill  their  bodies  and  minds  Avith  whatever  could  minister  to 
their  cravings.;};  These  young  Martinets,  as  they  were  called, 
w^ould  acknowledge  no  master,  but  the  impulse  of  the  moment; 
and  their  conduct,  at  length,  became  so  unbearable,  that,  by 
charter,  they  were  excluded  from  all  the  privileges  of  Paris  students. 
In  the  evenings,  and  towards  nightfall,  the  taverns  in  those 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  would  be  filled  with  the  fumes  of  their 
liquors,  and  the  streets  would  echo  again  with  their  boisterous 
mirth,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  troubadours,  minnesingers, 
and  minstrels,  who  loved  good  cheer,  and  were  never  so  happy  as 
when  gaily  singing  love-songs,  or  dealing  out  satire  upon  people 

*  Speakiii"  simply  of  women-servants,  Humbert  de  Ronianis  says,  "  O  combien  d'adolescents, 
8ont  .s.diiitb"et  entiaiues  an  libertinage  par  elles  !  Ne  doivent-elles  pas  porter  la  respousabi- 
lite  <lc  t.iutcs  les  fautes  qu'ils  coiiinietrnint  dans  la  suite  emitrc  les  bimnes  nufnis?"  "Elles 
devicniicnt  "  says  De  La  Marcbe,  "  queliUKfois  Icuvs  enlreiuctt.uses.  el  viveut  elle8-iu6raes  en 
ciinciibiiia;;e  avec  les  valets,  eonsoninuuit  en  leur  e<iMii)a;;uic-.  dans  iles  satuniales  nocturnes, 
toutes  l.s  juovisions  qui  leur  sent  conllees:  c'est  pcMUquoi  il  est  instaninient  reeouimaude  de 
tenir  les  doiuesliques  eloignes  les  uus  des  autres  pendant  la  nuit.     (p.  390.) 

Giles  lit  (iileaiis  savs,  in  a  sermon,  that  tlie  woman,  "Aphis  de  queues  que  n'en  a  Satan 
hii-meuie  :  ear  Satan  li'en  a  qn'uue,  et  elle  en  a  tout  autour  d'elle.  C'est  a  Pa»-i8  surtout  que 
regneut  ces  abus.  C'est  Id  qu'on  voit  des  fenimes  courir  par  la  ville  toutes  decolletties,  toules 
espoitrin^es.     Quelle  guerre  eelles-lil  font  h  Dieu  !"     (p.  405.) 

t  "  Les  fecoliers,  entasses  dans  les  rues  sombres  et  <itroites  de  la  Cit^,  s'y  trouvaient  sans 
cesse  en  contact  avec  le  rebut  de  la  society ;  les  lieux  de  dfebaiiche  toucliaient  les  salles  de  cours." 
(Franklin,  Vol.  \.,p.  222.) 

%  ••  C'est  aussi,  peut-etre  faudrait-il  dire  c'est  sourtout  le  tapageur  effront^,  qui  '  court  la 
nnit,  tout  arm6,  dans  les  rues  de  la  capifale.  brise  les  portes  des  maisons  i)cpur  exereer  des 
violeuccs,  remplit  ces  tribunaux  du  bruit  de  ces  esdandres.  Tout  le  jour,  des  i,i<nlnrul<i-  vien- 
nent  d^poser  contre  lui,  se  plaignant.  d'avoir  ete  frapptes,  d'avoir  en  leurs  v.lcuunts  mis  eu 
pieces  on  leur  cheveux  coupt;s.  Ses  querelles  avec  la  puissante  corporation  des  bourgeois  de 
Paris  Hout  incessantes."     (l)e  La  Marclie,  j>.  -125.) 

"  Manger  brin  je  Paris  vert 
D'wenik  leriiet  iiiid  vie!  verzehrt 
lo  but  er  docli  Paris  geselien." 

(Hugo  von  Trimberg.) 
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in  high  places,  to  the  ring  of  the  joyous,  thoughtless  laugh  of  the 
Paris  student*  As  the  drink  passed  round,  the  mirth  would  be- 
come more  pronounced,  f  Words  would  be  dealt  out,  interspersed 
with  knocks  and  l^lows;  the  tavern  would  become  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable uproar  and  confusion,  with  students,  and  women,  and 
noisy  rakings  of  the  town,  till  the  mass  of  them  would  swarm  out 
irregularly,  and  choke  the  narrow  street — shouting  and  yelling, 
and  brandishing  their  daggers,  as  they  parted  company,  some,  to 
their  lodgings;  others,  to  crown  their  night's  debauch  by  waking 
up  and  insulting  the  sleeping  citizens.  Bloodshed  was  frequent 
in  these  brawls;  death  was  not  uncommon.  The  confusion 
would,  at  times,  spread  to  the  people.  There  would  be  a  general 
town-and-gown  tight.  Pegge,  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Grossetete, 
s])eaks  of  a  tumult  at  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which 
the  brother  of  the  Papal  Legate  was  struck  down  by  a  bow-shot, 
and  which  was  of  so  violent  a  character  even  for  those  reckless 
days,  that  the  numbers  of  the  University  dwindled  away  from 
thirty  thousand  to  six  thousand. 

The  elections  of  professors  gave  a  great  opening  to  bitterness, 
jealousy,  and  contention.  The  custom  at  Paris  was,  at  one  time, 
for  the  different  "nations"  to  elect  a  reader  of  ethics.  But  this 
practice  led  to  so  many  brutal  outrages,  that  it  had,  at  length,  to 
be  done  away  with  altogether.^  There  were  plenty  of  occasions 
for  faction-fights  without  such  direct  encouragement  as  the  public 
election  of  professors.  After  one  of  these  contests,  the  students 
appealed  against  the  Parisians  to  the  King.  Philip  Augustus 
took  their  part.  He  transferred  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  arm,  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  He  placed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  upon  the  bench ;  and  great  advantages 
resulted  to  both  sides  from  the  relations  thus  introduced.  Having 
been  recognized  by  the  King,  the  University  was  now  recognized 
by  the  Pope.  Innocent  III.,  who  had  been  a  student  there,  formed 
it  into  an  ecclesiastical  body.  He  deputed  Robert  Cour^on,  his 
Legate,  to  draw  out  a  set  of  statutes.  In  these,  the  qualifications 
of  professors,  the  books  to  be  used,  and  the  relations  of  the  students 

*  Robert  of  Auvergne  "  Qnidam  eiiini  frequentaiit  potationes  pnblicas  et  lascivas  coiifjre- 
patinncs.  ut  caiiteut  ibi  lascivas  cantileuas;"  and  Eliuaiid.  who  has  seen  say  lift-  in  its  wihlest 
day.  and  had  then  become  a  monk,  thus  speaks  in  liis  third  sermon  on  Pentecost : — "  Qnis  suit 
BcientiiV  utitnr  ad  sahitem  ?  Ini(),  quis  eii  uoii  utitur  iu  suani  jx-rniciem  !  Hen!  qiiani  raro 
coennt  virtus  et  scieutia  !  Nescio  quo  vinculo  pactionis  iiov;>?  libidiues  et  Iitter:o  sibi  cohnpse- 
runt."  (Tissier.  VIl-,  260.)  Eliuaud  defended  the  Immaculate  Conception  afjainst  the  Lom- 
bard. 

\  The  tavern-keepers  would  try  and  make  the  students  pay  too  much  :  then  the  students 
would  swear  at  them  :  "  En  non  liin.  par  les  meiubres  ne  par  la  vie  .je  n'en  donrai  mie  por 
mains  ! — Xe  par  la  cervele  ne  parla  boclie,  je  u'endourai  plus!"  {M.SS.  de  Grenier,  Vol.  CLVIII., 
quoted  by  De  La  Mardie.  p.  :i79,  38(1.) 

t  "  Sed  i>ropter  insoleutias.  perpetrataque  in  hnjusmodi  electione  horaicidia,  cessavit  talis 
ele<'tio;  et  novo  conilito  statuto.  quilibet  .Artium  Resens  specialeiu  suis  scliolasticis  facit  ethi- 
corum  lectioiiem,  a  quibus  in  tine  cursus  moderata  pro  labore  suo  recipit  stipeudia."  (GouUU 
Parinietus.  Theolog.  iu  Launoii  de  Varia  Aristotclis  Fortuua,  Cap.  X.,  Par.  1662.) 
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to  each  other,  were  stated.  *  To  teach  arts,  a  man  must  have  had 
a  six  years'  course,  and  ha,d  to  be,  at  least,  twenty-one  years'  old. 
To  teach  theology,  an  eight  years'  course,  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  were  requisite.  Just  as  Bologna  became  the  model  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  universities,  so  Paris  became  tlie  model  for  those  of 
Germany,  and  England.  In  Italy,  law,  almost  exclusively,  was 
taught;  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  there  was  no  neglect  of  theology. 

Paris  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  influence  and  numbers. 
The  distracted  state  of  England  induced  scholars  to  leave  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  fix  themselves  in  Paris.  So  multitudinous 
was  the  number  of  students,  that  they  were  divided,  not  accord- 
ing to  schools,  but  according  to  nations.  Whoever  came,  were 
ranked  as  one  of  four — either  as  Frenchmen,  which  included 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Orientals;  as  Englishmen  or  Germans, 
including  the  Hungarians,  Scandinavians,  and  Poles;  or  as  Picards 
or  Normans.  So  great  was  their  number  at  one  time,  that,  in  a 
procession,  the  first  rank  had  entered  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
whilst  the  last  rank  was  still  leaving  S.  Mathurin's.f  Kings 
would  assist  at  their  splendid  pageants,  and  would  honour,  by 
their  presence,  five  thousand  graduates.  On  one  occasion,  the 
University  promised  to  send  twenty-five  thousand  scholars  to  in- 
crease the  pomp  of  a  funeral.  In  1262,  Olfred  himself  gave  his 
lectures  to  ten  thousand  scholars  in  Padua.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  were  forty  thousand  students.  Bologna,  Padua, 
Salamanca,  Naples,  Upsal,  Lisbon,  and  Eome,  followed  suit.  In 
1260,  there  were  ten  thousand  students  at  Bologna;  in  1202,  some 
say,  there  were  twenty  thousand.  In  1200,  there  were  four  thou- 
sand scholars  at  Oxford ;  in  1231,  thirty  thousand ;  and  in  1263, 
fifteen  thousand.  We  read  of  five  thousand  being  at  Cambridge. 
Toulouse  was  equally  flourishing  with  the  college  of  Guienne  at 
Bordeaux,  which  was  able  to  muster  two  thousand  five  hundred 
students.  The  University  of  Louvain,  later  on,  had  as  many  as 
forty  colleges  attached  to  it,  whilst,  before  the  Keformation, 
Europe  could  boast  of  as  many  as  sixty-six  universities — sixteen 
of  which  belonged  to  Germany. J 

*  Consideriug  the  state  of  Paris,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  Svuod  iu  1212  decreed  that  he 
■who  is  in  a  monastery  must  not  seek  to  be  taught  outside.  (See  Hefele,  Vol.  V.,  Part  II., 
p.  T75.) 

t  Belonging  to  the  Order  fonnded  hy  S.  John  of  Matha,  and  S.  Felix  of  Valois,  and  approved 
in  1198  by  Innocent  III. :— "Qui  nionaclios  ordinis  .Saiictissiuiie  Trinitatis  de  redemptione  capti- 
voruni  v'oluit  appellari."  Tlie  Rue  des  Mathurins  still  exists,  and  was  called,  "  Vicus  Tluruia- 
rnm  Ciesaris."  It  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  religious  were  established  about  120!)  on 
the  site  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  little  hospital  and  chapel,  dedicated  to  S.  Matlnirin  : — 
"  In  suburbio  Parisiensi  juxtalocum'qui  dicitur  Tlierniie."  From  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
University  held  its  solemn  assemblies  in  the  convent  of  the  Trinitarians.  U  was  suppressed  in 
1790. 

t  These  numbers,  after  all,  are  not  so  extravagant,  compared  with  the  monks  of  old.  In 
one  eitv  of  K^'vpt.  Oxyrinchus.  there  wen-  ten  thDu.sniid  iiKniks:  S.  Antony  left  fifty  thousand. 
Posthniiius  b;i(l  live  thousand:  two  tlHiusand  lollowcd  .Martin  to  the  grave.  (See  yitUintis.  Ao. 
///.,  p.  12.)  Then,  in  Rome  alone,  in  the  ceiisii.s  of  l■:a^Ier,  IWIK.  there  were  over  two  thousand 
clerks,  and  two  thousand  nuns,  and  about  three  thousand  religious— nearly  eight  thousaud. 
persons  dedicated  to  God. 
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Such  was  the  marvellous  influence  of  knowledge  in  the  middle 
ages.  Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  oi"  short  duration. 
lu  these  days,  a  lad  has  finished  his  education  at  twenty-one ;  in 
those  days  he  had  not  done  much  more  than  begun  it.  The  mind, 
through  the  drill  of  the  schools,  was  fit  and  ripe  for  manly 
thought,  for  al)stract  speculation,  and  for  grasping,  with  firm 
hold,  the  form  of  truth.  No  pains  were  spared  to  obtain  good 
professors,  and  to  economize  them.  Even  in  meditative  Cluny, 
there  was  a  ten  years'  course ;  three  years  of  logicalia,  three  of 
litera  natv rales  et  pMloaophia,  and  five  of  theology.  It  was  not 
at  all  unusual  for  a  man  to  spend  ten  years  over  philosophy.  Men 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
and  continued  scholars  till  between  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.* 
Grown  men,  and  men  with  wives  and  families,  were  not  ashamed 
— were  proud,  to  sit  by  the  side  of  striplings,  and  learn  the  wisdom 
of  the  schools.  Then,  they  finished  their  education  by  attending 
different  centres,  and  travelling  to  different  countries — for 
instance:  Innocent  III.  was  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Paris;  Alex- 
ander v.,  shoiie  both  at  Paris  and  at  Oxford ;  f  John  of  Salisbury, 
studied  under  many  masters ;  so  of  Vacarius,  Lanfranc,  and  many 
others. 

It  was  only  in  process  of  time  that  the  true  division  of  science 
began  to  be  understood.  At  first,  all  things  were  taught  together. 
By  degrees,  men  saw  from  Aristotle,  that  method  and  order,  con- 
duce to  clearness  and  grasp.  It  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
tliirteenth  century,  that  theology  was  made  a  separate  faculty; 
that  medicine  was  divorced  from  art,  and  law  from  theology. 
The  Rector  could  be  chosen  only  from  amongst  the  Artists. 
Their  privileges  were  numerous.  For,  if  their  vacation  only  lasted 
one  month  in  summer-time,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  privileges  of  citizens,  without  being  subject  to 
their  resj)onsibilities.  They  seem  to  have  held  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  students,  that  townsmen  do  to  soldiers  quartered 


*  Liither  speaks  of  the  honour  in  whioh  leartiins  was  held,  when  he  says : — •'  Formerly, 
niastera  of  art  were  lionoured— one  carried  lighted  flanilieaiis  hefore  tliem.  It  was  a  ^reat  fes- 
tival, when  Doctors  were  made.  One  went  round  the  eity  on  horsehaek.  and  put  on  one's  best 
clothes.  All  that  is  no  more,  but  I  wish  the  good  customs  were  revived.  (Michelet,  Mem.  de 
Imth.,  T.  III.,  107.) 

t  Even  th<'  mcniks  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  saw  the  advantage  of  this,  and  went  to 
different  centres  of  monastic  learning.  S.  Ahbo,  Ralianns.  Walafrid,  iS.  William,  Gerbert.  S. 
Woitgang,  Lupus,  Fnlbert;  and  many  others,  might  be  mentioned.  .John  of  Salisbury's  account 
of  himself  is  very  characteri.stic: — "Cum  primum  adoleseens  admodum.  studioruni  causa 
migra.s.iciii  in  fJallias,  anno  alteni  jiostiiuani  illustri.s  rex  .\iigl(vruni  Ilcnricus.  leo  ,justiti;e.  rebus 
exccs.sil  luiniaMis.  contuli  nn-  ;iil  |M-rii.:iti-tiiiiiii  iial.it  iiumi,  (|iii  luiie  in  Monte  .siuicta-  (ienove- 
fa»  darns  (liM-li)i',  et  adn]ir:il)iliis  (iMiniliiis  pni'.siilchat,  Ilii.  ad  ))rilcs  c.jus,  i)iima  artis  hu.jus 
nidimi'iita  ac'.-i-pi.  ct  pro  modulo  inginioll  mei.  (luidiiuid  cxiidclial  ai)  ore  ejus,  tola  mentis 
aviditate  fxripiebani.  Diende,  jxist  discessnm  e.jus.  <(ui  niilii  pr;iproiierns  visus  est.  adha>si 
magiMti-o  .Mliirico,  qui  inter  ejeteros  opiuatissimus  dialecticus  cuilelict,  et  erat  revera  nomi- 
nalis  .-iecta' aeerrimns  impugnator.  Sic  fernie  toto  triennio  ((uiversatus  in  .Monte,  artis  hu,j us 
pr;e<  eiitoribus  usus  sum  Allierico.  et  niagistro  Roberto  Meludensi ;  nt  cognomine  desigiu-tur, 
quod  meruit  in  scholarum  regimine  (uatione  si(|uidem  Angligena  est) ;  quorum  alterad  omnia 
Bcrupulosus,  locum  quiestiouis  iuveuicbat  ubique.     (Metalog.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  A',,  p.  867.) 
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on  them  during  war;  with  this  difference,  that  the  soldier  is 
under  strict  discipline;  whilst  the  student  was  hardly  under  any 
discipline  at  all.*  It  can  well  be  conceived  how  independent — 
nay,  overbearing,  so  vast  and  powerful  a  body  of  young  men  and 
professors  could  easily  become.  De  Vitry  says  that  their  bitter- 
ness and  contentions  were  the  result  of  three  causes,  viz.:  because 
they  belonged  to  diflerent  sects,  and  so  reviled  and  irritated  each 
other  ;  because  of  the  school-disputes,  which  Avere  fruitful  parents 
of  hatred,  envy,  and,  sometimes  bloodshed — and  even  death  ;  and 
because  of  their  different  temperaments  and  nationalities,  which 
were  ever  a  standing  excuse  for  indulging  the  instincts  of  the 
animal.  Certainly,  there  could  not  have  been  better  ingredients 
for  mixing  up  into  a  quarrel,  if  the  view  they  held  of  each  others 
characteristics  was  founded  upon  fact.  The  Englishman,  was  a 
sot;  the  Frenchman,  effeminate  and  proud;  the  German,  furious 
and  obscene;  the  Norman,  vain ;  the  Picard,  a  spendthrift;  the 
Burgundian,  stupid  and  brutal ;  the  Lombard,  a  miser  and  a 
coward;  the  Roman,  violent,  seditious,  and  a  thief ;  the  Sicilian, 
cruel  and  tyrannical ;  the  Brabantine,  a  man  of  blood,  and  an  in- 
cendiary; the  Fleming,  prodigal,  a  glutton,  and  soft  as  butter.f 
It  is  not  astonishing  that,  with  such  elements  as  these  in  a  state 
of  constant  friction,  there  should  have  been  little  peace,  and 
periodical  explosions.  Then,  when  it  is  considered  how  the  appli- 
cation of  the  faculties  in  search  of  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
reason  in  logical  display,  heats  the  brain,  and  renders  the  whole 
being  full  of  a  nervous  excitability:  when  it  is  remembered  with 
what  brutal  loyalty  some  of  the  half-barbarians  of  these  days 
maintained  the  teaching  of  their  master,  and  held  to  creation  of 
the  fantasy  with  much  more  keenness  than  they  would  have  held 
to  life:  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  living  voices  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  were  continually  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  often 
carrying  them  away  in  the  flow  of  their  impetuous  rhetoric  against 


*  Miehelet,  speaking  of  the  University,  says: — "Ce  corps  forniait  une  rude  et  forte  d^ma- 
gogie,  oil  quiiizc  <iu  vinjit  iiiilU'  Jcniios  gens  dp  tonto  nation  sc  foriiiaieiit  aux  i-xcrcices  dialcc- 
tiqnes,  cite  sauvat^c  dans  la  iit<-  qn'ils  trnulilaii-ut  dc  Ifurs  \  iiilcnccs  ct  scaiulalisaifnt  (li-  Icurs 
moeurs.  C'ctait  la  tiMitctuis  (lf]iui.s  (|uclciiu-  li-nijvs  la  siandc  f;\  ninasticinc  inti'lU-ctncllc  du 
nionde.  Dans  le  tieizienie  situ'lu  Sfulcnifnl.  il  i-n  sortit  si'pt  jiapi's  ft  une  tonle  de  eardinaux 
etd'evfiques.  Les  plus  illustres  etran;;eis,  rK.-.paf;n(d  Kaviiioud  Lulle,  et  I'ltalicu  Dante,  ve- 
iiaient  k  trente  et  quaraute  ans  a'asseoii  an  pied  de  la  eliaiie  de  Duns  Scot.  lis  tenaient  i\  lion- 
neur  d'avoir  dispute  k  Paris.  Petravqne  tut  aussi  tier  de  la  couronue  que  lui  decerua  uotre  uui- 
Yersit6  que  de  celle  du  Capitole."     (Hist,  de  Franci',  Tom.  1 V.,  p.  5,  6.) 

t  "  Non  solum  autuni  ratioue  diversarum  sectarum,  vcl  occasioue  disputatiouum  sibi  invi- 
cem  adversantes  coutiadicebant ;  sed  i)ro  diversitate  refjionuni  niiituo  dissidentes,  invidentea 
et  detralieutes.  luultus  inter  se  contunielias  et  opprobia  iininideiitnr  prolereliant,  .Uiglicos  po- 
tatores  et  caudatos  affinuautes ;  Fraucigeuas  supeibos.  nH>lle.s  et  nmliebiiter  eonipositos  ail'e- 
reutes;  Tetttonic^os  furibundos  et  in  eouviviis  miis  (ibsedenns  dieebaiit  ;  Nimnannos  autem 
inanes  et  gli>rii)S(is,  Pictavns  pioditorcs  et  tVirtuna'  ainieo.s:  bos  aiiteni  qui  de  liurgundia  erant, 
bruto.s  et  stnltcis  reiintal>ant ;  I!iiti)iM-s  antein  leves  et  vagns  .judicantes,  Arturi  morteui  fre- 
quenter eis  uhJiciebMnl  ;  I.Dnjbaidiis  a\ai(is,  malilidSON  et  inibilUs;  lionianOH  seditiost>s.  vio- 
lentos  et  nianus  rodeiites:  Sienlos  tvrannos  et  erndeles;  Brabantios  viros  sanguiuani,  iuceii- 
diario,s,  rutarios  et  raptures  ;  Flandrenses  .superfluous,  prodigos  et  coninies.satiouibus  deditos 
e,t  more  butyri  molles  et  remissos  appellabaut."  (Vid.  Lauuoy,  de  ScltoL  Caleb.  Opp.,  T.  IV., 
p.  71.) 
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some  other  professor,  who  was,  very  probably,  acting  exactly  a 
similar  part  in  another  school:  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
was  little  self-control  in  those  days,  that  they  were  days  of  singu- 
lar enthusiasm,  of  emotion,  of  passion,  of  ecstatic  display,  and 
maddening  life,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  moral  position 
of  those  thousands  who  poured  into  Paris  from  every  country  of 
Europe.*  Many  almost  killed  themselves  by  over-work ;  and  the 
tiny  light — when  the  morning  broke  upon  the  city — could  he 
seen  flickering  from  their  windows,  as  they  still  pored  over  the 
books  which  tliey  had  opened  with  the  setting  sun.  Others  des- 
pised study  altogether.  They  expressed  the  reaction,  against  the 
overstrain,  of  intellectual  life.f  They  went  about  talking  loud, 
and  boasting  that  it  was  absurd  to  take  lessons  in  logic  and  in 
learning ;  that  teaching  was  waste  of  time,  and  of  no  account  at 
all;  that  man  was  quite  sufHcient  for  himself;  that  if  he  had 
talent  enough  to  go  to  school,  he  had  ability  enough  to  make  his 
OAvn  logic;  and  that  if  he  was  too  dull  to  frame  his  logic  for  him- 
self, he  was  far  too  stupid  to  do  any  good  at  school.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  eager  sciiolars,  whose  hearts  and  intelligences  were 
engrossed  by  the  fascinating  problems  of  the  schools,  would  be 
irritated  and  maddened  by  these  coxcombs;  for  the  Cornificii 
were  only  too  glad  to  put  a  bilious  student  in  a  passion,  and  then 
turn  round  and  laugh  at  him.  The  Cornificii,  Ave  imagine,  were 
the  most  rollicking,  independent,  useless  set  that  ever  drank  or 
sang — that  ever  disputed  for  the  sake  of  pastime,  and  frittered 
away  their  time  in  t|pe  amusements  of  the  gay  city.  They  would 
be  troubled  by  no  dyspeptic  melancholy;  they  would  not  be 
peevish,  as  is  the  sickly  student  who  passes  his  days  and  nights  in 
poring  over  parchment  as  yellow  nearly  as  himself.  The  violence 
of  the  students  sometimes  led  to  strange  results.  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  IX.,  a  fatal  brawl  took  place  in  a  tavern,  and  much  blood 
flowed.  The  authorities  interposed.  The  University  resented  the 
interference.     It  was  maintained  that  the  civil  authority  had  no 

*  Peter  the  Cautor.  in  liia  advice  to  those  who  discuss  in  the  scliools,  gives  some  little  no- 
tion of  the  excitement  discussion  must  have  produced.  "  item  //.,  ad  Tim.  II. :  Non  oportet  ser- 
veni  l)ei  litigare,  ut  obstiepat  studio  altercaudi.  erroremque  suum  tragico  defeudat  hiatu  : 
'Bed  inaasuetum  esse  ad  omiH's.  cum  moilestia  coiripientein.  ft  disputantem'  ...  Ad 
BUiuuiam  totius  suiuni:i;.  tai(lili>i|uuni.  laiiloquuni,  sulmiissa  voce  loiiut-utfui  te  esse  julieo. 
Caput  enim  moi'ere,  brwliia  ii-itiirqiuri\  iliiiitos  exteiuiere.  jmlis  fiip]iUjili-i-r,  tidumqtu'  rnrpns  concutere, 
quid  aliuU  est  nisi  quiedam  simililiKl'i  iiisnni(F.,  et  te  similem  ]>ai,iHi  osl'-ndire  !"  (I'l-t.  t'autor,  Verlnim 
Abbrtvintnm,  Cap.  T.  «.  11,  12.  ;i.  ;t4.  :i.').)  Here  is  an  exainiile  ol' tiio  s^icat  (iiiickui-ss,  and  too 
much  delay: — "  Excuiplo  (niiii|\ic  .\iistotelis,  ad  nullani,  etiaiu  facileni,  qu:vtioiii-iii  .silji  proiio- 
sitani,  respondeutis,  nisi  (Litis  imlueiis.  Unde.  et  cum  ei  piopouerctur  ([Uiustio  diticilis,  Tlico- 
phrastus,  juveuill  calore  adlnir  inibutus.  qustioueui  ilhmi  se  soluturuiu  proiiii.sit.  In  cu.jus 
Bolutione  cum  deficeret  et  multum  erubeceiet,  ait  ei  Aristoteles:  '  Opus  est  tibi  fr^no.'  Alii 
vero  discipulo,  scilicet  Eudt-mo   ((|Ui  euui  nimis  morose,  et  non  nisi  cum   induciis  diutiuis  sibi 

5 roposita  solvebat),  ait  Aristoteles:  "Tibi  opus  est  calcaribus.'     Venam  taraeu  ingenii  habebat 
iviteui."     {Ihid.  p.  :I6.) 

t  "  Alii  autem  Cornifieio  similes  ad  vulgi  professioiies  easque  profanas  relapsi  sunt  parum 
curantes.  iiiiid  phil»so))hia  doceat,  quid  appetendum  fugieudumve  deii\iutiet:  dummodo:  rem 
faciiiut,  '  si  ])(i.ssuut.  n-cte.  si  uou  qiu)eun(|ue  niodo.'  Exercent  fieiu'breni  peouuiam,  alteruis 
vicibiis  rotuiidaveraut.  ad;e(iuaiites.  Nihil  enim  ^><)rdidum  putant.  uiliil  Stultum,  nisi  pa\iper- 
tatisaugustias,  et  soliis  opes  ducuut  esse   fructum  sapieutiaj."     {iletalog.,  Lib.  I.,   Cap.  IV., p. 
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right  to  meddle.  It  was  for  the  University  to  settle  its  own 
quarrels,  and  punish  its  own  misdeeds.  Eedress  was  demanded. 
None  was  forthcoming.  So  students  and  professors  at  once,  en 
masse,  left  Paris,  and  went  off  to  Eheims,  Angers,  Toulouse, 
Orleans,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  left  the  "Mistress  of  the  World" 
almost  a  ruined  and  a  silent  city.*  The  Pope  looked  on  this  as  a 
calamity.  He  impressed  upon.  King  Louis  the  importance  of  con- 
ciliation. Louis  took  Pope  Gregory's  view.  The  professors  and 
students  were  recalled,  and  the  work  went  on  as  busily  as  before. 
But  Gregory  would  no  longer  suffer  the  students  to  carry  arms. 
The  Bishop  of  Paris  was  empowered  to  punish  and  arrest;  but 
the  like  liberty  was  not  conceded  to  the  Chancellor.  Other  de- 
crees, relating  to  the  better  order  and  greater  safety  of  the  Univer- 
sity, were  issued  at  various  intervals,  and  many  privileges  were 
accorded  to  the  students.f 

But  fortunately  for  science  and  religion,  there  were  in  Paris 
other  students,  besides  those  who  represented  the  element  of  dis- 
order, and  human  passion.  In  the  midst  of  this  heaving  ocean, 
which  was  seldom  calm,  and  at  times  lashed  into  tempestuous  fury, 
there  were  islands,  centres  of  stability,  where  the  thunder  of  the 
ocean  could  scarcely  be  heard;  at  least,  against  which  the  sea 
might  beat,  but  certainly  to  break.  These  centres  were  the 
monastic  convents,  where  men  advanced  in  knowledge,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  sunk  in  humility,  and  rose  in  love.J  There  w'ere  ex- 
ceptions, but  to  speak  broadly,  they  were  the  instruments  of  power, 
against  the  mass  of  humanity,  that  was  heaving  and  sinking,  and 
swaying  to  and  fro,  in  the  outside  world.  The  founders  of  these 
colleges  were  keenly  alive  to  the  immense  danger,  for  young  men, 


*  "Inder  That  zofcen  damals  Lelirer  und  Scliiiler  ron  dauuen,  iiaeli  Rlieinis,  Aiio;er8,  Tou- 
louse, nacli  England,  Ualien  and  Spanieii.  Man  hatte  sicli  einstimniig  zugesclnvoien.  nic-lit 
eher  wi(»dpi-l<f liven  zu  wollcn.  liis  die  von  der  Regcntin- Mutter  Blanea  verweigerte  Geimg- 
tliuung  eit'olgt  sci.  (ircgor's  IX.  Intervention  verniittelte  endlieli  die  Saelie,  an  deren  Belle- 
gung  ihm  a\i.s  li(ilnreii  tiriinden  g<'legen  war,  weil  er  die  Tlieiliing  der  Universital  als  eiue  Ca- 
limitat  fiir  die  Wisseiiseliaft  eia<  htete.  Er  liat  und  erniahnte  den  inzwiseheii  zur  Regierung 
gelangten  Solin  der  Regentiu-Mutter.  Ludwig  IX.,  er  nioclite  sieli  den  Studirenden  geneiirt 
erweisen,  und  ilinen  die  Privilegieu  seines  Grossvaters  Pliilipp  August crnenern.  was  von  Seite 
des  Kiiuigs,  der  uiit  dein  Papste  gleiclier  Gesiuuung  uber  die  Saclie  war,  bereitwillig  geschah.'' 
(Werner,  roJ. /.,i>,  105.) 

t  The  frequent  "  Reforms"  which  were  necessitated  in  the  University  speak  for  the  pres- 
sure of  evil  influence  for  which  it  must,  almost  of  a  necessity,  have  heen  subject.  It  was  re- 
formed in  1215,  1278,  Vim.  1452.  Petrarch  speaks  with  great  severity  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
University  in  his  day  :— "  Eiaiit  olnii  liujiis  scientiie  [  tlireldgiie]  professores  ;  hodie.  quod  indig- 
iians  dico,  sacrum  noinen  inofani  et  locpiaces  dialectiii  di'lionestant,  quod  nisi  sicesset,  uon 
hivc  tanta  tani  subito  imlliilasset  seges  iinitilium  niagistvoium  .  .  .  Philosophi,  .  .  . 
lit  lie  theologis  nunc  dicebani,  ad  \erbosam  nudaiuque  dialecticain  sunt  redacti."  {Opp.fol. 
Basil,  Epist.,  var.  XXXI.,  p.  1021.)  Again:  "  H«c  est  vera  philosopliia  uon  qnie  fallacibus  alls 
attoliitur  et  sterilium  disputationnra  ventosa.jactantia  periuanc  eireumvolvitnr,  sed  quiecertis 
et  inodeslis  gradilms  compendio  ad  salutem  pergit."  (Ibid.)  Once  more  :  "Juvenis  .  .  . 
catheilrain  as<cndit  .  .  nescio  quid  iDnfiisuin  niurmurans.  Tunc  maiorescertatini  ut  divina 
locutuni  laudibus  ad  coelura  tollunt;  tiiniiiint  interim  campana>.  strepunt  tiibie,  volant  anniili, 
fingnntur  osenia.  vertici  rotundus  ac  magistralis  biretus  apponitur  ;  bis  peravtus  deseendit 
sapiens,  qui  stultus  ascenderat."     {De  Vera  Sapieiitia,  Lib.  I.,  p.  324.) 

t  Gerson  even,  in  l\is  letters  to  the  scholars  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  speaks  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  intiuence  of  the  religious  bodies: — "  O  utinani,"  he  says,  "  omnes  et  benigna  re- 
cordatione  secum  tractarent  quanta  qiialisve  jactura  spiritnalis  est  et  fuit.  tot  hactenusser- 
luones  tot  locutiones,  tot  salubres  instructioues  in  uuiversitate  et  alibi  iude  cessasse."  (£c/»., 
I., p.  270.) 
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in  the  proximity  of  so  much  corruption.*  The  plaintive  cry  of 
those  simple  monks,  is  the  voice  of  the  old  method,  expiring 
iiway.  Peter  of  Cells  complains  bitterly ;  f  Matthew  of  Paris,  that 
keen  observer,  sees  how  the  tide  is  turning;  and  Philip,  Abbot  of 
Goodhope,  expresses  the  full  feeling  of  that  school,  when  he  ex- 
claims, "  Blessed  is  the  man,  not  Avho  hath  heard  Master  Anselm, 
or  who  hath  studied  at  Paris,  but  to  whom  Thou,  0  Lord,  dost 
teach  Thy  law!"  Those  who  bent  to  the  pressure  of  the  times 
felt  quite  as  keenly.  The  regulations  for  students  coming  to 
study  at  Paris  were  very  stringent.  It  was  strictly  forbidden,  for 
instance,  in  the  Cluny  convent,  for  a  student  to  go  into  the  city 
without  an  express  permission,  and,  even  then,  always  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  master. 

Kobert  of  Sorbon  gave  a  very  interesting  instruction  {De  Con- 
scientid)  concerning  what  the  student  should  do  to  profit  by  his 
study.     This  is  a  resM??2e; — 

''  The  scholar,  who  would  profit  by  his  position,  ought  to  observe 
six  essential  rules: — 

1. — "  He  ought  to  dedicate  one  certain  hour,  to  one  specified 
piece  of  reading,  as  S.  Bernard  advises,  in  his  letter  to  the  brethren 
of  Mont  Dieu."  % 

2. — "To  fix  his  attention  upon  what  he  is  going  to  read,  and 
not  to  pass  on  lightly  to  something  else.  There  is  the  same  dif- 
ference, says  S.  Bernard,  again,  between  reading  and  studying,  as 
between  a  host  and  a  friend — between  a  salute  exchanged  in  the 
street,  and  an  unalterable  affection." 

3. — "  To  extract,  each  day,  one  thought — one  truth  of  some  sort, 
and  to  engrave  it  in  the  memory  with  especial  care.  Seneca  has 
said,  ^Cum  midta  percurreris  iu  die,  unum  tibi  elige  quod  ilia  die 
excoquas.^ " 

4. — *'  To  write  a  resume — for  unwritten  words  are  blown  away 
like  dust  before  the  wind." 

5. — "To  join  with  his  companions  in  the  'disputations,'  or  in 
familiar  conversations — this  practice  is  even  of  greater  service 
than  reading,  because  it  results  in  clearing  up  all  doubts,  and  all 
the  obscurities  which  have  been  left  by  reading  on  the  mind, 
*  Nihil  perfecte  scitur  nisi  dente  disputatiotiis  feriaturJ  " 

6. — "To  pray — for  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  learning.  S.  Bernard  teaches  that  reading  should  excite 
the  affections  of  the  soul,  and  that  such  influences  should  be 


* ''Les  tournois  et  Ir'S  foires  (itaient  cependant  iiifest<5s  par  les  prostitutes.  A  Paris,  plus 
qu'ailleur«.  ou  en  vo.vait  circiiltr  duns  lea  rues,  le  col  tout  estfudut.  U-s  eorui'S  lev<^f8.  aciiiblant 
piir  iHiir  d-marche  dir«  k  tout  vcnaiit.  '  V6s  me  ci,  vea  me  <^i ;  qui  a  nifstier  dc  en  tel  cors  C  " 
(.M.S'.  lat.  I(i,498,  Sermon  sur  Sainte  Madeleine,  quoted  by  De  La  MarcUe,  p.  414.) 

i  T.  IV.,  BpUt.  10.) 

t  Convent  of  the  Cliartreux  iu  Clianipague. 
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turned  to  advantage  in  elevating  the  heart  to  God,  without,  on 

that  account,  interrupting  study 

In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  must 
be  abstained  from,  and  creature-comforts  must  not  be  embraced. 
There  were  at  Paris  two  masters,  bound  together,  of  whom  one 
had  seen  much,  read  much,  and  remained  bent  day  and  night  over 
his  books — hardly  did  he  take  time  to  say  a  single  Pater.  This 
man  had  only  four  disciples.  His  companion  had  a  worse-furnish- 
ed library,  was  less  carried  away  by  study,  hearing  mass  every  day 
before  giving  his  lesson:  and,  nevertheless,  his  school  Avas  full. 
'  Now,  how  do  you  manage  ? ' — the  first  asked  him.  '  It  is  simple 
enough,'  the  second  replied,  smiling — '  God  studies  for  me ;  I  go 
to  mass,  and  when  I  return,  I  know  by  heart  all  that  I  ought  to 
teach.'"* 

"Meditation  is  not  only  becoming  in  the  master:  the  good 
student  ought  to  take  a  walk  in  the  evening  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seme,  not  to  play,  but  to  repeat  his  lesson,  or  to  meditate."  f 

Robert  ends  by  blaming  those  who  content  themselves  with  in- 
complete instruction,  and  know  not  how  to  utilize  their 
knowledge. 

"Grammar,"  he  says,  "forges  the  SAVord  of  the  word  of  God; 
rhetoric  polishes  it;  and,  finally,  theology  makes  use  of  it.  But 
there  are  some  scholars  Avho  are  always  learning  to  fashion  it,  and 
to  point  it,  and  keep  on  sharpening  it  till  they  have  sharpened  it 
all  away :  others,  keep  it  shut  up  in  the  scabbard,  and  Avlien  they 
want  to  draAv  it  out,  they  themselves  are  old,  and  the  iron  is  rusty, 
and  they  can  make  nothing  of  it. — With  regard  to  those  who 
study,  in  order  to  become  dignitaries,  and  prelates,  they  are  very 
much  deceived,  for  they  hardly  ever  obtain  the  end  of  their 
ambition." 

But  to  revert  to  the  Dominicans.  S.  Dominic  had  his  eye  fixed 
on  Paris,  from  the  first.  He  sent  seven  brothers  there,  divided 
into  tAvo  parties :  the  first,  being  three  Spaniards ;  the  second, 
three  Frenchmen,  and  an  Englishman.  They  rented  a  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  close  to  the  gate  of  the  Episcopal  Palace. 
They  Avere  all,  except  Matthew,  utter  strangers  to  the  toAvn,  and 


*  The  discipline  in  the  Colleges  -vvliich  were  estaWislied  about  the  middle  of  the  thiiteeiith 
century,  was  a  verv  great  help  in  forniinf;  the  clerical  mind; — "  Or,  la  discipline  dcs  colleges 
teudoit  non  seulenient  k  I'instruction  des  ecoliers  qu'on  y  entretenoit  que  nous  appelons  liour- 
siers,  mais  Jl  r^gler  leurs  moeurs  et  les  former  ii  la  vie  clcricale.  Us  vivoient  en  connuuu, 
c616broient  I'office  diviu,  avoient  leurs  l)euresr(5gl6es  d'etude  et  de  divertissement,  et  pliisieurs 
pedagogues  on  regens  veilloient  sur  eux  pour  les  conduire  et  les  contenir  dans  leur devoir: 
c'^tait  corame  de  petits  s^^minaires.  Entiu  cette  institution,  et  tout  le  reste  de  la  police  dcs 
univer8it(5s  fut  si  g6u(5ralemeut  approuvee,  que  tons  les  pays  du  rit  latiu  suivirent  I'e.xamjile 
de  la  France  et  de  I'ltalie:  et  depuis  le  treizienie  siecle  on  vit  paroitre  de  jour  eu  jour  de 
nouvelles  universites."     (Fleury,  Cinquihtte  disc,  surf  Hist.  £ccl.,  p.  195,  196.) 

t  He  alludes  to  walks  resi-mhliug  that  of  Pr6-aiix-Clercs,  which,  on  account  of  their  misbe- 
haviour, was  shut  to  the  students  iu  1215. 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  Englishman,  whose  name  was  Lawrence, 
the}'^  wouhl  have  abandoned  their  foundation  in  despair. 

Now,  John  of  fSaint  Alban,  who  was  physician  to  the  King,  and 
connected  with  the  University — and  a  man  of  considerable  influ- 
ence, had  founded  in  the  ^^ Magnus  Vicus  Sancti  Benedicti"  an 
hospifiuni  for  pilgrims.*  The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  S.  James, 
the  favourite  Apostle  of  Spain.  Somehow,  John  got  to  hear  that 
members  of  a  new  institute  had  made  their  way  to  Paris,  and  that 
they  professed  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  imitation  of  tiie 
Apostles  of  the  primitive  Church.  He  saw  them,  was  excessively 
impressed,  and  at  once  handed  over  to  them  the  half-ruined  pil- 
grim-house dedicated  to  S.  James  f  (1218.)  In  1221,  he  legally 
transferred  it  to  them:  the  University,  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Honorius,  transmitting  to  the  friars  the  right  to  the  land  and 
house,  with  the  condition  that  yearly,  the  day  after  S.  Nicholas,  a 
solemn  mass  should  be  sung  for  the  living  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  a  solemn  requiem,  on  the  day  after  the  Purification, 
for  its  departed  members.  For  a  master,  the  same  offices  were 
performed  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  community.  If  a 
theologian  died,  during  his  professorship  at  the  University,  he 
could  claim  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapter-room :  a  professor  of  any 
other  faculty  might  be  buried  in  the  cloister.  Thus,  from  the 
beginning,  the  Dominicans  came  into  contact  with  the  University. 
Indeed,  from  the  first,  they  attended  the  theological  schools  of  the 
church  of  Paris.  Though  excessively  poor,  they  soon  made  them- 
selves known.  S.  Louis  looked  upon  them  with  great  regard,  for 
he  saw  that  their  'i3overty  Avas  the  poverty  of  Christ.  He  built 
them  a  convent  after  a  time,  chose  three  confessors  from  amonffst 
their  body ;  and,  at  his  death,  left  them  a  portion  of  the  library 
he  had  collected  at  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  But,  before  this,  students 
came  to  hear  them,  and.  several  joined  the  convent.  In  the  year 
1219,  they  could  muster  as  many  as  thirty  in  communit}^  one  of 
which  was  the  famous  preacher,  and  friend  of  Saint  Louis — Henry 
Marburg.  Here,  they  worked  steadily,  with  pen  and  ink-horn, 
and  copy-book.  Here,  they  weighed,  and  studied,  the  Lombard, 
the  Bible,  and  the  Gloss.J  Novices  were  taught  Latin  grammar, 
and  logic;  and  disi)ntations — unlike  Monte  Cassino — could  be 
heard  echoing  in  the  cloister.  Meditation  was  made  a  counter- 
balance to  the  excitement  of  study;  and  the  friars,  who  mostly 
had  been  professors  in  the  schools,  were  particularly  cautioned 

*  The  uanie  of  "Benedict"  was  soon  changed  into  that  of  "Dominic,"  by  the  activity  of 
the  friars. 

t  Tlie  convent  was  suppressed  in  1790.  The  bnildinR,  having  been  used  in  turns  for  a  pri- 
son, a  school,  and  barracks,  has  been  lately  done  away  with  altosether. 

t  Kvery  student  has  a  right  to  three  books— a  Bible;  the  Eccksiastkal  HUtury,  of  Peter  Co- 
mestor;  andthe  Senteiic**. 
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not  to  become  too  eager  after  learning,  or  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  applause  and  temptations  of  the  schools.  Saint  Dominic  him- 
self visited  them,  and  '•  set  in  order  a  regular  house,  with  cloisters, 
dormitory,  refectory,"  and,  especially,  cells  for  study.  Sonorius 
called  them  "  The  Brethren  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  studying 
the  Sacred  Page  in  Paris."  They  were  watched  over  with  extreme 
care,  and  were  guarded  with  great  strictness.  The  Magister  Stu- 
dentiiim  had  a  certain  discretionary  power,  and  could  allot  cells 
to  them  for  private  study;  could  give  them  lights — for  reading  in 
the  night ;  and  other  privileges.  Prayer,  holy  office,  humiliation, 
contemplation,  silence,  love — these  influences  maintained  the 
even  balance  of  the  mind.  The  course  of  studies,  at  one  time, 
was  very  strictly  confined  to  theological  Avorks ;  it  was  decreed 
that  students  shonld  not  make  a  study  of  the  books  of  heathens 
and  philosophers,  even  though  they  might  look  into  them  from 
time  to  time;*  nor  study  the  arts  which  were  called  "liberal," 
unless  the  Master  of  the  Order,  or  a  General  Chapter,  or  the  Pro- 
vincial Prior,  should  see  fit,  in  certain  cases,  to  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion— "  Let  none,"  says  the  decree,  "  be  they  young  or  otherwise, 
read  any  but  theological  books."  f  After  three  years  at  Paris,  the 
young  men  could  return  to  the  convent  where  they  had  made 
their  voavs. 

It  was  in  this  convent  of  S.  James,  that  Albert  and  Thomas 
wrote  their  Commentaries  on  the  "  Sentences."  \  Here,  S.  Thomas 
came,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  to  write  his  Bumma  against  the 
Gentiles.     Cardinal  Hugh  of  S.  Caro — a  contemporary  of  Law- 

*  "  Quouiam  circa  stiideutis  (iilig«^us  est  adliibeiula  cautela.  aliquem  specialeni  fratrem  lia- 
beaiit  siiu-  cn.jiisliocntia  nou  scrihaut  (luafcriios:  iicc  nurlcant  Icctioncs.  ot  qiii  circa  co.s  in  stu- 
dio (•(ini'^cii(i:i  \  i<lc'vit  cnriuat  ;  (I  si  viifs  ejus  cxccdat.  ))i:i-lat(>  iHdimnat .  In  libiis  firntilium 
pliilosoiilidvuni  nnn  stuili-at.  i-t  si  ad  Imrani  snscipiat,  sr  cu  i  a  ii-s  .sclent  ias  \w\\  aililiscat,  nrc  aitcs 
quas  lilicialcs  vocant  ;  nisi  aliqnando  circa  aliqmis  niauistcr  ordinis,  vcl  I'apitnluni  ycncralc,  vel 
prior  provincialis,  vcl  capitulnni  prpviiicialc  Yolucrit  talitcr  dispensarc:  scd  tautuni  libros 
theoloyicos  tainjuvenes  qiiaiii  alii  Icsant.  Ipsi  vero  in  studio  taliter  sint  intcuti,  ut  de  die,  de 
nocte,  iu  dome,  in  itiuere  Icgant  alifjuid  vcl  aliquid  nicditentur  et  (juidqnid  potcrunt  rctincre 
corde  teuus  nitantnv.  Cnrct  prior  provincialis.  ut  si  lialmcrit  alii|Uos  utiles  ad  studenduui  y\\\\ 
possiut  et  in  brevi  ehse  a))li  ad  rciiinduin.  niittcrc  ad  studiuni  ad  loca  nlii  \i},'et  studiuni  extra 
suas  proviucias,  de  diftinitoruin  caiiitnli  provincialis  vcl  nia.joris  ]>artis  cornui  concilio  ct 
esseusu  .  .  .  Tres  autcni  fratrcs  niiltantur  I'arisios  ile  ipialibct  Provincia  ad  stiidciiduui 
.  .  .  Statuimns  nt  iiualilict  ]irovincia  tratrilius  snis  ujissis  ad  stndiuin  ad  n]i\ins  in  tribus 
libris  teneatur  providere.  vnb  licet  in  KiUlia.  Historiis  Scliolasticis  ct  Sentenliis,  et  i|isi  in  bis 
tani  iu  textu  quaui  in  glosis  studeant  ct  intendant  .  .  .  Cina  cos  autcni  <ini  student  taliter, 
dispeusetur  a  prailato,  ne  propter  officiniu  vcl  aliqnid  aliud  de  facili  a  studio  retrabantur,  vel 
iuipcdiantur.  Locus  vero  proprius  secundum  quod  a  niafjistrostudentinm  videbitnr  statuatur : 
iu  quo  post  praudiuni  vel  respcras  vel  alio  etiani  tempore  prout  vacabit  ad  dubitationes  vel 
questioncs  proponendas  vcl  collationes  faciendas  ipso  pr*seute  coiiveniaut,  ct  \ino  qnaMente 
sen  proponi-nte  alij  taccant  nc  loqnenteni  ini]>cdiant  ...  In  cellis  vero  scrilicri'.  lef;ere, 
orare,  dornjire.  ct  etiani  de  nocte  viL;ilarc  ad  Iniiien  ]>Oisunt  qui  voluerit  proidcr  .simliiiiii      . 

.  Nulhis  tVatrnm  nostroruin  Ic^at  in  J'salniis  v(d  Proplictis  alium  seiisum  littcialeni  nisi 
quern  saiicti  aiiinobant  ct  coiiliriiiant.  Libri  ordinis  sen  tratrum  mm  vcnduiitur,  nisi  piictiuiu 
eorum  in  alios  libros  sen  scrijita  convcrtalur.  Nulla  eniiii  scripta  facta  vel  composita  a  fratri- 
bus  aliquateiins  piiblicetur,  nisi  per  fratrcs  peritos,  (luibns  magister  ordinis  vel  prior  provin- 
cialis cominiscrit.  diligeutur  fuerint  evamiuata."  (Vonslilia'xones  Fratrum  Ordinis  Predicatorum 
S.  Dmninici.  dist.  2,  Cap.  XIIII.     De  Sttulentihm,  p.  49  ml  ."il.) 

t  Tlie  old  iuscriptions  on  tbe  books  in  their  library  show  how  they  prized  them  :  for  in- 
stance : — 

"  Iste  liber  est  Sancti  .Jacobi  Parisieiisis  de  ordine  Predicatorum.  Qnicninqiie  eum  ab  eadem 
ecclesia  alieuaverit  aut  snbriqnerit,  sive  titulnni  istum  delcverit.  anatbenia  sit.    Amen." 

t  Tbe  fact  that  .lolin  Remain  Colonua  (before  128.1  composed  a  book.  De  Viris  Ilhuslrilnis  FAh- 
nicis  lit  Christianis,  shows  that  some  of  the  Pomiuicaiis  were  allowed  to  pick  "  les  lleurs  adulte- 
riucs  du  paganismo.''     {Hist.  Litt.  XIX.,  392.) 
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rence  the  Englishnum — selected  the  Dominicans  of  S.  James  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  concordance  of  different  Bible  texts,  so 
that  the  work  became  known  as  the  "  Concordantia  Sancti 
Jacohi.''  *  A  little  later,  Richard  de  Bury  speaks  of  the  immense 
activity  and  labours  of  these  men — *'  Qui  diversorum  voluminum 
corredionihits,  expositionibus,  tahulationibus,  ao  conqnlationibus 
iiidefcssis  studiis  incumbebantP  \ 

No  doubt,  the  great  results  which  flowed  from  the  Dominican 
labours  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  system  they  adopted.  A 
greater  jwrtion  of  knowledge,  in  those  days,  entered  through  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  than  has  been  the  case  in  our  education.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lectures  were  given  in  large  halls.  In  the  middle, 
generally,  stood  the  chair  of  the  master,  with  another  seat  below, 
and  in  front  of  him,  for  the  bachelor,  who  was  going  through  his 
training. J  The  walls  of  the  lecture-room  were  often  covered  with 
inscriptions  from  the  Fathers,  or  from  Scripture — for  instance: 
''  Ania  scientiam  Scinpficraruni,  et  vitia  carnis  non  amabis.  Qui 
add  it  scientiam,  addit  dolorem.  Videte  ne  quis  vos  decipiat  per 
2)Jnlo.sophiafH,  secundum  elementa  mundi,  et  non  secundum 
Christum — "  §  and  so  on.  Around  the  hull,  and  across  it,  benches 
were  placed  for  the  students.  If  there  was  not  room,  they  got  into 
the  hall  as  well  as  they  could,  and  sat  on  the  ground.  In  Paris, 
the  students  often  sat  on  the  straw  which  was  under  their  feet. 
Tliere  were  no  writing-desks,  or  conveniences  for  putting  down 
the  lectures.  The  teaching  was  principally  doJie  by  question  and 
answer,  by  exposition,  repetition,  and  disputation.  Sometimes, 
the  professor's  chair  had  an  inscription  on  it,  to  keep  the  mind 
sober,  like  that  on  the  ciniir  of  Albert  the  Great — "  Timete  Deum 
et  date  illi  honorem,  quia  venit  liora  judicij  ejus:" — though 
possibly  this  chair  may  be  of  later  date.||  Neither  the  master  nor 
his  assistant  used  a  book;  no  reading  was  allowed;  professors 
might  liave  the  text,  perhaps,  before  them,  but  nothing  more; 
occasionally,  a  student  might,  with  permission,  take  a  few  notes; 

*  A  lY'poque  de  la  Revoliition.  If  iiioiiasti'ie  dcs  Jacobins  couATait  tout  I'esiiace  compria 
eiitre  li'.s  I'licH  lies  Cdiilit-rs  Sairit-,Iac(|ii(s  t-t  Sairitc-Hvaciiitlif  ;  inais.  liicii  iiue  la  bibliothi'que 
ciimplat  recllfiiieiit  aloi;.  plu.s  de  ciiui  ci-iits  aiis  d'c-xistciicc,  file  iif  possfdait  f  ucore  que  14,000 
voluiufs  iiiipiiuies,  et  euviious  2,'>U  inauusciita."     (Fiaukliu.  Vol.  I., p.  195.) 

t  Pliilobibliou.   Cap.  VIIT.     See  Franklin,  p.  192. 

t  "  A  Ratisbonne,  dau8  I'aile  d'uii  bfttiuient  qui  faisait  avitrefois  partie  du  oouvout  des  freves 
pref  lie iir.H.  on  niontre  uue  sallf  qu'on  appelle  la  salU  Albertine,  et  oil,  para)t-il,  Albert  le  Oiand 
aurait  Moliiinf  111  uif  nt  fUBiisiic-  la  I  hiolojiie.  Dans  eette  i«alle  se  voit  uue  sorte  de  trone  en  bois 
8euli>tf.  avff  lis  risures  df  saint  Vincent  Ferrier.  d' Albert  le  Grand  et  de  saiut  Thomas  gros- 
Bif  renient  traeecs  .sur  les  plauclifs  de  f  bene."     (Vid.  D'Assailly,  p.  187.) 

i  .See  Sigliart's  Albertus  Magnus,  .Sei/t  Leben  unci  sein  Wissenschaft,  Kap.  V.,  p.  32,  note. 

II  The  following  shows  bow  eareful  the  Dominieans  were  to  keep  the  principles  of  religion 
before  the  minds  of  the  students:—"  I,fs  rnllKlions.  d'apr^s  la  chrouiqne  ile  Freres  Prefheurs 
Merits  par  Humbert  de  Kiuuans,  furent  intioiluilis  dans  les  ecoles  de  Paris  i)ar  le  si'coud  geue- 
rai  de  I'orilre,  .lounlain  ileSaxe:  '  Le  liii  iil>ercux  .lourdain,  ii,j()ute  Kcbard.  voyant  que  les 
etudiants  u'eutendaieut  la  parole -sainte  que  le  matin,  et  que,  les  Jours  feries.  ils  jpassaieut  le 
reste  de  leur  temps  :\  lliiuer  (pro  libito  vcmari),  olilint  qn'on  leur  fit  en  outre  ees  instructions  de 
seir  dites  des  lois  collatU)ii8.  i>u  lil  vient  que  dans  la  plupart  des  recueils  des  XiUe  et  XlVe 
Bitclcs,  eliaqne  sermon  est  suivi  d'uu(S  collation.'  "     (Ue  La  Marcbe.i).  212.) 
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many,  especially  if  they  had  memory  and  parts,  would  commit  the 
lectures  to  writing  on  their  return  from  the  school.  Some  were 
able  to  take  down  almost  verbatim  the  lectures  of  the  masters. 
Like  the  ancient  Greeks,  *  medieval  students — at  all  events, 
students  of  the  thirteenth  century — made  use  of  a  kind  of  short- 
hand, which,  after  they  had  taken  down  the  master's  lecture,  they 
turned  into  the  littera  legibilis,  at  their  leisure.  Doctors  and 
masters  themselves,  were  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  writing  their 
works  or  lectures  in  shorthand ;  and  their  admirers  or  disciples, 
who  knew  how  to  read  their  characters,  threw  their  compositions 
into  the  common  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Thus,  it 
appears,  S.  Thomas  wrote  his  "  Contra  Gentiles,^'  as  well  as  his 
"Exposition  on  Isaias."  f  Some  young  men,  in  the  time  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  are  spoken  of  as  excessively  ready  with  their 
smartness  in  taking  down  a  lecture.  J 

Then  the  bachelor  who  was  working  under  the  eye  of  a  master, 
had  to  teach  the  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  Aristotle,  or  the 
"Sentences  of  the  Lombard;"  and  to  take  the  students  through 
their  repetitions  and  disputations.  But  even  he  was  not  permitted 
to  have  a  book.  §  This,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
influence  of  the  schools.  The  power  of  an  individual  mind,  the 
moral  weight,  the  tone  and  inflection  of  voice,  the  glance  of  the 
eye — the  whole  bearing  of  the  professor,  if  he  be  a  superior  man, 
must,  of  a  necessity,  act  with  great  force  upon  the  mind  of  youth. 
It  makes  the  difference — so  well  understood,  and  so  philosophi- 
cally spoken  of,  by  some  mediaBval  writers — between  dead  and 
living  words.  A  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture  is  what  was 
most  sought  after.  On  it,  rested  the  fabric  of  theological  knowl- 
edge. It  was  carefully  explained  in  its  various  senses,  and  the 
love  of  the  marvellous,  tended  to  make  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation — by  which  men  seemed  to  sink  into  the  mysteries 


*  For  instance,  see  Herodotus,  Lib.  II.,  c.  26.  Again:  "Quod  ad  te  de  decern  legatis  sciipsi, 
parnm  iutellexisti  quid  (Ua  ^eyeiov  (signis)  scripserani.     (Ad  Atticiim  Epis.,  XXXII.) 

t  At  tlie  end  of  an  autograph  MS.  of  the  Contra  Gentiles  we  find  these  words:— Ligentur 
oruues  (i.  e.,  tlie  pages)  sicut  stant  in  isfn  chnrta,  et  ]iinruri-tur  aliquis.  si  invenivi  possit.  qui 
sciret  legere  istani  litterani,  quia  est  de  litter.i  fratris  Thoiiwi'."  AjiMin  in  a  MS.  of  tlie  I.anreu- 
tian  Library  at  Florence: — "  Kt  sic  terniiiiatui-  srntiutia  ct  i-\]iiisitio  nd  litti  r:uu  .snpci-  Isiiiam, 
secundum  hatrem  Tlioniam  de  Aquino;  quani  traiistnlit  ud  Litterain  ;«(;i7>i7/ m.  cunicoiii)>lruu'iito 
auctoritatum,  frater  Jacobinus  Asteusis  de  Proviucia  Louibardiw,  tunc  temporis  in  studio  geue- 
rali  Neapolitano." 

t  In  the  time  of  Albert  there  were  those  who  "  lectiones  suas,  summo  studio  prius  composi- 
tas,  nicMioritir  pvofirbant,  ae  earatioue  qua  sernionesdicuntur,  quasi  nnllnsscripto  exciperet; 
qnas  tamiii  c)uiil:uii  auditorum  celeri  ad  scribendum  manu  poUentes  excipiebaut,  qme  dice- 
bautur  reportata-,  vel  rejiortationes,  quas  plures  a  me  visa>  siuit  inter  Codices  MS.  Sorbome." 
(P.  P.     Quetifet  Ecliard,  Sci-iptores  Ordinis.  FF.  PP..  II.,  p.  163.) 

?  It  is  not  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  pn-^ent  day.  that  there  is  much  less  opportunity, 
in  the  schools,  for  practising  accuracy  of  expn  ssion,  and  tor  learning  it  from  able  men.  than 
was  the  case  in  the  middle  ages!  What  is  more  conducivf  to  retaining  knowli-dge,  and  learn- 
ing how  to  uuike  use  of  it,  than  the  practice  of  fre(nient  cxjiositiiins,  trusting  the  nji-mnry  and 
not  the  book,  and  exercising  the  readiiu-ss  of  the  mind  in  iminiivising  langn.ige,  that  will  ac- 
curately convey  the  results  of  careful  thought.  To  train  the  mind,  is  uaelnl  to  a  man  :  to 
train  tlie  tongue,  is  useful  to  his  neighbour.  .4  man,  or  at  least  a  student,  does  not  know  for 
certain  that  be  has  mastered  a  subject  tiU  he  has  either  written  upou  It,  or  spoken  on  it. 
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of  God — the  most,  conihion  and  most  esteemed.  Some  young  men 
Avere  ki'pt  exclusively  to  this,  and  were  denominated  "  Z/iZ'/Zc/." 
Tlie  middle  age  was  one  of  great  simplicity.  Men  oftentimes 
studied  the  Scriptures  for  years,  and  nothing  else,  with  great 
energy  and  earnestness.  The  "Sentences  of  the  Lombard"  were 
also  expounded  viva  voce  from  the  chair,  and  this  went  on  for 
several  years,  the  students  going  by  the  name  of  the  "  SentenHarii."  * 
The  abandonment  of  Paris,  by  the  students  and  professors,  in 
1229,  left  all  the  professorial  chairs  completely  empty.  William 
of  Auvergne  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  study  of  theology 
would  come  to  an  end  altogether.  It  would  be  better,  he  thought, 
to  give  a  chair  of  divinity  to  the  Dominicans,  than  to  have  none 
at  all.  So  he  invited  the  brother  of  S.  James  to  fill  that  honour- 
able post.  Having  some  exceedingly  able  men  amongst  them,  the 
Order  closed  with  the  offer.  When  the  students  and  professors 
returned  to  Paris,  they  found  the  children  of  S.  Dominic  in  the 
theological  chair.  The  friars  continued  lecturing,  and  even 
possessed  themselves  of  another  chair  (1330),  to  the  great  disgust 
and  envy  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  University.  The  secular  elements 
came  to  an  agreement  amongst  themselves,  that  no  religious  com- 
munity should  have  more  than  one  chair  in  the  University.  The 
Dominicans  would  by  no  means  consent  to  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect.  For  several  years,  they  had  been  in  quiet  possession 
of  these  chairs,  and  no  opposition  had  been  made  to  them ;  and, 
since  they  had  right  on  their  side,  and  taught  Avith  eminent  suc- 
cess, they  did  not  intend  to  move,  simply  to  satisfy  the  spitefulness 
of  party  feeling.  They  were  left,  for  the  time,  alone.  It  was 
afterwards,  in  a  contention  which  will  be  touched  upon,  that  they 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  University. 

• 

*  '■  En  passant,  du  livre  des  Sentences  dp.  Pierre  Lombard,  sorte  de  recueil  jadis  farneux,  des 
opinions  dcs  Pries  de  rEgHse  siir  niille  nnL'Stions  qitodlihetiques;  snr  \e9  veriten  de  dogma  on  de 
tradition,  on  plntot  sorte  de  treniplin  indeliniment  elastiqne  snr  le<|nel  ne  recnla  devant  ancnn 
6talage  d'eqnilibre  perilleuxet  de  souple.'jae  la  brillauta  ecole  des  theoi-iques."  (U'Assaillv,  p. 
189,  lao.) 
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PART  II. 
Had  the  pliilosopliies  and  theologies  of  the  Arabians  remained 
in  Arabia,  or  been  confined  to  Spain,  there  would  have  been  no 
call  to  treat  of  them  in  this  volume.  But  that  terrible  intellectual 
pestilence  which  came  out  of  India  and  Egypt — which  was  partly 
imported  from  Greece,  which  was  rampant  in  Bagdad,  Mecca,  and 
Damascus — was  carried  from  Spain,  to  France  and  Ital3\*  Those 
learned  men,  who,  with  such  ardour,  hurried  off  to  Moorish  acade- 
mies, Jewish  colleges,  and  Spanish  universities,  instead  of  taking 
home  a  new  illumination  of  the  human  mind,  carried  back  with 
them,  in  reality,  an  infection  Avhich  Avas  to  taint  with  its  deadly 
poison  the  highest  seats  of  learning  in  Italy  and  France.  The 
Arabs  seem  to  have  invaded,  a.nd  almost  taken  possession  of  the 
schools  of  Paris.  The  practices  of  dialectical  fence,  and  the  over- 
weening yearning  after  natural  science,  made  men  abandon  the 
more  serious  studies  of  theology,  and  they  became  so  blasted  Avith 
intellectual  conceit,  that,  if  what  we  read  be  true,  not  only  the 
judgments  of  the  Holy  See,  but  the  anger  of  God  himself,  visited 
some  of  the  professors  Avith  terrible  severity.  The  startling  history 
given  by  Bulaeus,  of  Simon  of  Tournay,  an\l  his  disciple  Silo,  are 
too  Avell  known  to  require  repetition.!  Then,  Avhen  the  Glosses 
of  such  men  as  Theophrastus,  Aphrodisius,  and  Philoponus,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools — full  of  all  manner 

*  "Mansielit  rait  Stauneu.  wie.  lioch  diesc  Stidmmi!;,  iuneihalb  dcr  rliristlidipu  Schiile 
sellier  sclioii  aiis»'"acliseii  war;  neben  deni  (iewiniiiul  voii  rclis;i(isrii  Si-oten.  wcklii'  ciii  iiiit 
Li'bre  mid  V^-rfnssuiis  der  lierrscliiMideii  Kircbc  scblfcbtliiii  unvcitrM-lii-b.s  I(b-al  ilrr  Clirist- 
licbkcit  v(M-toli;ti'n  mid  die  iiiissciste  M;)olitMnstrrii;;mij;  diT  Kirclii-  iiiitliii;  iiuiclitcii,  crlmb 
imiiittcii  dfv  von  (b-r  Kin-li.-  t;'-;;riiiidct(Mi  uml  iib,  r«  acbtcu  Srliiib-  ib-v  mivc-iin.b-iistc-  UiiKlaube 
si'iii  Ilaiiiit.  1111(1  saiiil  iiiibu  zuibrrr  Vntr.-tmi;;  bciiifi-iicu  Lcbicni  sriiir  Srlmlzii-diicr  mid  Vcr- 
tbcidi'ifr.  Uiid  wie  iuiii-rbalbdin- Scliub-,  so  sail  .■saucb  ausscrbalb  dcTs.-lbni  iiii  L.-bi-iiana;  dcr 
Ziisamnu'ustoss  del- christliclieu  uud  aiabischeu  Cultur,  die  duicli  dii-  vii-lstitiif  Bf^cfiming 
mid  Beriibning  del- drei  Relisfionen,  Cbvisri.  Mosis  mid  Miibamed'a,  waclitiiialVuf  ii  Ki  ;;iiiij;iii 
•■iiics  ludirt'creiitismiis,  dersicli  in  ver<;leicli«-nder  Betiacbtmig  iibi-v  allc  diii  R.liL;ioiuii  zuk- 
li-icb  zu  stellni  veisuclit  fiililte.  das  r;.'l'iilil  des  Dnicks  mid  iiiiwillkiii  liili<ii  W  iilirstr.briis, 
welcbes  iniiidcv  tioimiie  Gemiilbcr  aiiiicsirlits  dcr  iiocb  iiniurr  mil  iiiiposaiilri-  Majrslal  all-je- 
bicti'iiden  Kirclie  eiiiv>fandeii,  die  bci  dcu  t'oitwabifudeu  Kiiiii]itiii  dri  Kiiilu'  iiiit  d<iii  Kaisti- 
tlniiii  stets  wach  eibalteiicn  politiscbeii  Leidciiscbaft.-ii  dcr  (Jliibcliiiiciipartei  niacbcii  solcbe 
Erscbciuuui^cii  mid  Mauifestatidiieii  des  UuKlaubciis  mid  Wcltsiiiiics.  wic  sie  ini  drcizdiuten 
Jabrliiindcrt  zii  findcn,  vollkoiiimeu  erklarlicli."     (Werner,  B.  i.,  Funfles  Capttel.  p.  570,  571 .) 

t  Tlicse  aie  the  words  made  use  of  bv  Simon,  according  to  Matliew  of  Paris.  Ann.  1201,  p. 
206:— ••O  Jcsiile,  Jcsnle.  quantum  in  liac  quest ionc  conrnniavi  legem  tuaiii  et  cxaltava:  profccto 
si  lualignaudo  ct  advcrsando  vellem,  fortioribus  rationibus  et  argumeiitis  scirem  ilium  mfir- 
mare,  vel  diprimcudo  iiuprobave,' 
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of  detestable  philosophy,  and  yet,  somehow,  by  a  certain  charm, 
recommending  themselves  to  their  eager  intellects,  a  new  peril 
made  itself  evident.  Aristotle  was  dangerous  enough,  when 
rightly  understood;  but  Aristotle,  tinged  with  the  fatal  doctrines 
of  Eastern  superstition — with  the  pantheism,  mysticism.  Gnosti- 
cism, and  materialism  of  Arabia,  was  more  than  a  danger — it  was, 
al)soliitely,  in  many  cases,  a  destruction.  The  blasphemous  teach- 
ings of  the  Eastern  mind,  appear  to  have  had  a  certain  unaccount- 
able attraction  for  the  professors,  and  the  students.  Theology  was 
neglected  ;  intellectual  excitement  became  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
men  in  high  place  gave  a  cry  of  waniing.  The  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
himself,  declared  that  his  soul  was  tilled  with  bitterness  in  con- 
templating such  a  state  of  things.*  Curiosity,  vanity,  love  of 
mere  physical  science,  absorbed  men's  hearts  and  minds,  f  It  was 
but  a  natural  consequence  that,  when  the  queen  of  sciences  was 
put  on  one  side  to  gratify  the  greed  of  novelty,  men  would  rise  up, 
and  boldly  tread  under  foot,  what  others  secretly  contemned. 
Blasphemous  tenets  were  taught  scientifically  from  the  chairs. 
Amalric  of  Bena,  a  professor  of  logic  and  theology  (1205),  fear- 
lessly taught,  in  his  public  place,  that  human  nature  could  be 
identified  with  the  Divinity;  that  the  Eternal  Father  became  in- 
carnate in  Abraham ;  the  Eternal  Son  in  Mary ;  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  us;  and  that  all  things,  in  reality,  are  one;  because  all 
things,  in  reality,  are  God. J  Nor  was  he  alone.  David  of  Dinanto 
taught,  as  his  lirst  principle,  "  Quod  oinnia sunt  Dens'' — that  God 
is  the  primary  substance  of  everything.  If  such  teachings  as 
these  were  to  continue,  the  Christianity  of  thousands  of  young 
minds  would  be  thrown  into  fearful  jeopardy.  The  high  authority 
of  the  Church  had  to  interfere.  David  was  condemned  at  the 
Synod  of  Paris  (1209).  The  same  Synod  commanded  the  bones 
of  Amalric  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  buried  in  unconsecrated 
ground — ten  of  his  disciptles  were  burnt  alive,  and  others  con- 


*  "Taoti  dolore  cordis  intrinsecus  aniaritudiiie  repleti  sumns  absynthii,  quod  siciit  auribus 
est  nostris  iiitiiiiatnin,  <[nid:iiii  apiid  vos  spiritii  vaiiitatis  iit  liter  distonti  positos  a  imtiibtis  ter, 
miiuis  |>riit';\u;i  t raiislVn <•  sata^^iuit  noxitatr.  coclchtis  iia^iiKH'  iuti-Ilcctiim  S.  S.  I'atnini  studiis- 
ctTtis  tiTiuiii'is  liiintata-.  i|iiiis  ti  iuis'jii-di  iioii  sdluiii  c-st  tcrnicvariiiiii  scd  prot'eiiiuni  ad  doctri- 
liaiii  i)lnli>sii]ilii>iuiii  iiatiualiuin  imUiiaiidi).  ad  ostiMitatiimi'm  scifnti;B,  uon  pr(itV-i't\iiii  audito- 
luin,  lit  sic  vidiantur  noii  TlicDdidacti  sen  Theolosi,  sed  potius  Theophauti."  (Bull.,  Oreg.  IX., 
An.  122K.     Bula-us.  III.,  p.  657.) 

t  Si-e  .Mflalng.  of  John  of  Salisbury.  Lib.  T..  Cap.  IIL.  p.  828;  Lib.  II..  Cap.  VI., p.  8U2:  Cap. 
Vlir.p.  8e.i.  Also,  see  Pnl,/n-ntic»^,'Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  VII.,  p.  649;  Cap.  XIV..  p.  67(1.  Strphaii 
Ei>i».  Tornarrnsis  (liOOJ  in  Epist.  251  ad  CoRlestinum,  III.,  says  : — "  Lapsa  sunt  apiid  nos  in  ronl'i 
Bionis  (itflriiiani  safiaruin  studia  litcrarum.  duin  i-t  disi'ipuli  solis  iiovitatibiis  applaudiiiit.  ci 
inaj;i.stri  yloiia'  potius  iiivijjilaiit  <iiiam  dortriiia' ;  no\  us  rcc  riitcsiiiic  siiiiuiiulas  ft  comincntaiia 
firiiiHiitia  siipiT  tliiMilo^iia  ]>assiiu  coiiscrilmiit.  ipiihus  auditorcs  siiix  ilfiiiulci'aiit.  (let  incant .  di-- 
cipiiint.  iiiiasi  iioiidiiin  suHi-ri-riiit  saiictdiuiii  (ipiisciila  I'alruiii.  ipios  nidi'iii  Spiiitii  .sai'iam 
Srripturaiii  li'jjiiiiiis  exposuis.si',  ipio  taiu  ooiiiposiiis.se  eiediinus  .Ai>ostolos  el  I'loplietas.  Dis- 
piitatur  piibliie  eontru  sacras  eonstitutiones  de  iiK-ojnprebeiisibili  Deitate.  de  inearnatioiie 
Verlii  Dei  Verbosa  earo  et  sengnis  irreverenter  litinat;  iudividua  Trinitas  in  triviis  seeatiir  et 
diseerpitiir;  ut  tot  jam  siiit  errores  (|uiit  doetores,  tot  scaudala  quot  auditoria,  tot  blasplieuiioe 
qiiot  iilatea-.'     (See  «ie.seler,  Vol.  III.,  p.  ■Z'i^y.) 

t  See  T^ri'tnWxn  Amalrich  von  Bena  und  David  von  Dinonto :  Theologisclie  Studicn  and  Kritiken, 
1847, /.,p.  2S«. 
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demned  to  prison  for  life* — whilst  Aristotle's  books  on  natural 
pliilosophy,  and  the  comments  on  them,  were  forbidden.  But 
even  this  did  not  check  the  virulence  of  the  poison.  The  East 
had  entered,  not  only  into  Aristotle's  natural  speculations,  but 
into  his  metaphysics.  Robert  Cour^on,  the  Papal  Legate,  in  1315, 
had  sufficient  grounds  for  forbidding  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics 
to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Mauritius  Hispanus — whom 
some  say  was  no  less  a  man  than  Averroes.f  But  the  tradition  of 
a  false  principle  clings  to  a  school,  and  blinds  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors. The  faculty  of  arts  seems  to  have  been  most  damaged. 
Albertus  Magnus,  though  at  this  jjeriod  a  feeble  old  man,  had  to 
write  his  "  Liber  Determinativus  Adversus  Parisienses.  The 
schools  were  in  great  peril.  Not  only  blasphemous  and  false 
doctrines  were  maintained  publicly,  but  the  articles  of  Christian 
faith  were  discussed,  proved  faulty,  and  rejected  with  scorn,  and, 
in  their  place,  the  rankest  and  crudest  forms  of  pantheism  were 
professed.  In  many  private  schools,  heresy  was  fi-eely  circulated. 
S.  Thomas  says  that,  in  his  time,  some  taught  that  the  intelledus 
agens  wa,s  nothing  less  than  God  Himself;  and  that  followers  of 
Averroes  lectured  in  the  public  schools — which  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  that  Christianity  was  shovelled  on  one  side,  and  that  the 
hideous  blasphemies  of  Eastern  dreamers  were  set  up  in  place  of 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.J  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  state  of  Paris  could  have  been  so  bad.  For  a  ^lan  to  teach  ex 
professo  in  an  university  city,  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  the  most  revolting  tenets  of  the  East,  is  something 
that  is  difficult,  all  at  once,  to  realize.  Amongst  other  theses, 
these  were  maintained :  that  the  will  is  not  free ;  that  there  is  but 
one  intellect  for  all  men ;  that  all  lower  things  are  under  the 


*  "  DampnaTit  (Iimocentiiis  III.)  aniavlricnni  carnoneuseni  riim  sua  doctrina,  sicut  liabetur 
in  clecretali.  Dainpnaiiius,  qui  auiahitus  asser\iit  ,vdcas  qii;c  .sunt  in  mciite  Diviua  et  creari  et 
cveare,  cuiu  secundum  beatuni  auj^iistinuui  niliil  nisi  cteiiiiiin  al<|ui-  iiKiininiutaliile  sit  in  nieuto 
diviua.  Dixit  etiaiii  fjuod  ideo  tiiiis  oumiuui  dicitur  Dcus,  ((vna  omnia  itvi'isma  sunt  in  euni, 
nt  m  Deo  imtiintabilittT  quiestant,  et  unuui  individiiuni  atque  inconiiuutabile.  iu  eo  luauebunt. 
Dixit  (iiiui  Dfuui  (hhiiitiani  oiiinimii  inatniaruni  et  esse  ouiniuni.  Dixit  etiam  quod  in  eari- 
tati-  ciiustitutis  nullum  iicccalum  iniput.ibatur.  Unde  sub  tali  sjie  pietaf  is  sequaces  ejus  omnem 
tuipitndiuem  libeie  commilteliant.  Assciuit  etiam  quod  si  homo  uou  pecasset  in  duplieem 
sexuni  perditus  non  fuisset,  nee  generasset,  .ned  eo  in  quo  anseli  multiplicati  sunt,  multiplieati 
Inissent  et  bomiues,  et  quod  post  resurreetioueiu,  uturque  sexus  a<\junabitur  sicut  ut  asserit 
ut  fiiit  piius  in  cveatioue,  et  taleui  dixit  ebiistum  t'nis.se  postiesurrectionem,  q\ii  onines  errores 
iuveninutnr  in  libio.  qui  iutytulatnr,  per.vpbysion,  qui  pouitnr  inter  alios  libros  perysios  danip- 
uatos,  et  dicitur  liber  anialrici  qui  anialiiins  conibnstns  fait  perysius  cum  sequacibus  suis." 
(Martinus  Polonus,  Vod.  ,S(rc.  XI] I.     l't})hiiuK  eimlg.  a  P.  Klinu'-s,  Frag.,  p.  145.) 

t  "  D'aille\irs"  says  De  La  .Manhc,  "s'il  y  a  dcs  fanatiques  d'Aristote,  les  censures  ecclesi- 
astiqnes  ue  sont  pas  le  seal  ii-midc-  euiplovt-  iioui  iclVoiilir  le\ir  belle  passion :  atin  de  moiitrer 
rimpuissauee  de  la  science  bunjaine  lediiite  lY  illc-menie,  on  peint  sou  repr^sentant  le  plus 
illnstre  montc  counne  une  bete  de  somme  par  la  femme  d'Ale.vaiuUe.  Le  ciseau  comine  la  pa- 
role reprortuit  cette  scene  legendaire.  et  la  popularite  de  I'auecdote  au  nioyeu  Age  senible  une 
raillerie  de  rentliousiasnie  des  scolastiques."     {p.  434.) 

t  Lecky,  speaking  of  tlie  intiuence  of  Averroes,  says: — "Among  tbe  Maliomniedans,  the 
panic  was  so  gn  at,  tliat  tbe  theologians  pnuionuced  logic  aud  philosophy  to  be  the  two  great 
enemies  of  flicii  lUdtVssion.  aiidoidered  all  books  on  those  dangerous  subjects  to  be  burnts 
Among  the  rhristiaus,  St.  Thoiiias  A(|ninas  devoted  his  genius  to  the  controversy,  aud  for  two 
or  three  centniies   most  of  his  gnat  works  in  Christendum  Imn-  .some  marks  of  Averroes    . 

The  three  princiiial   hgures  iu   Orgagna's   pietiui'  of  lUll,  iu   the  Canipo  .Santo,  at 
Pisa,  are  Mahomet,  AuticUrist,  aud  Averroes."     (Ui»e  of  Malioiialiiiiu,   J'ol.  I.,  Cap.  I., p.  53,  ed.  2.) 
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necessary  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  that  the  world  is 
eternal ;  that  there  never  was  a  first  man ;  that  God  cannot  be- 
stow immortality;  that  the  sonl  corrupts;  that  God  does  not 
know  individual  things;  that  the  acts  of  man  are  not  governed 
by  a  Divine  providence — and  many  others,  equally  startling.* 
William  of  Auvergne  was  bound  to  censure  a  string  of  proposi- 
tions, which  were  taken  from  the  worst  Arabic  commentators  on 
Aristotle,  or  from  that  deadly  book,  ''/)e  Causis"  which  had  so 
banefnl  an  influence  in  the  middle  ages.  Shortly  after  this,  a 
strict  decree  was  issued,  to  prevent  discussion  of  points  of  doctrine 
and  philosophy  amongst  the  Artists,  but  without  much  effect,  to 
judge  from  propositions  taught  but  shortly  afterwards — for  in- 
stance; that  the  teachings  of  theologians  are  founded  on  fables; 
that  the  philosopher  is  the  only  Avise  man  of  this  world ;  that 
there  is  no  more  excellent  state  than  to  be  called  a  philosopher; 
that  continency  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue;  that  the  Avorld  is 
eternal;  that  a  future  resurrection  is  not  to  be  believed  in  by  a 
philosopher,  because  it  cannot  be  investigated  by  reason;  and 
many  more  propositions,  equally  false  and  destructive.f  Nor  were 
these  deadly  heresies  conflned  to  Paris.  Being  the  centre  of 
learning,  it  is  but  natural  that  its  teachings  should  have  exerted 
their  influence  throughout  civilized  Europe.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Aral)s,  and  the  heresies  springing  from  them,  had  to  be  com- 
bated in  Ireland,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  In  England,  the 
pantheistic  bias  of  the  East  is  clearly  evident  particularly  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford,  regarding  the  human  soul. 

*  "  Qiiod  iutellectns  homiuum  est  umis  et  idem  nnniero.— Quod  voluutas  lioniinis  ex  neces- 
sitate et  flf^it— Quod  omnia.  qU!P  iu  inf<'ii<irilms  nsniitur.  subsuut  necessitati  coiporum  cceles- 
tiuiu.— Quod  unuidus  ist  a'tcnins.  Quod  nuni|uaiu  tuit  |iiinius  homo. — Quod  anima,  qu:e  est 
foniNi  r.iriioris.  .secundum  quod  Immuo,  (■(urumi)itur  <i>nui.to  corpove.— Quod  anima  separata 
post  luoitem  uou  patitui-  :ib  i^ue  eorporeo.— (^uod  lilxruiu  aibitrium  est  poteutia  passiva,  iion 
activa  :  et  quod  necessitate  movetui'  ad  appetibili.— Quod  Deus  uon  cou;noscit  singulaiia. — Quod 
Dens  nnn  co^noscit  aliud  ase. — Quod  liumaui  actus  nou  reguntur  providuntia  diviua. — Quod 
Deus  non  potest  dare  immortalitatem  vel  iucorruptionem  rei  corruptibili  vel  movtali." 

t"  Quod  Deus  uon  potest  facere  plures  animas  iu  nuraero.— Quod  Deus  nunquam  plures 
creavit  iutellif;eutias  quam  modo  creat. — Si  non  esset  sensus,  forte  iutelleetus  uou  distiuifue- 
ret  inter  Soovateni  et  Platouem  licet  distingueret  inter  liominem  et  asiuuni. — Quod 
intelligeutia,  animus  vel  anima  sepai'ata  nusquam  est. — Quia  iutelli^eiktiie  uou  babeut 
materiam.  Deus  uou  posset  plures  ejusdem  speeiei  facere. — Quod  iutelleetus  est  unus 
nuuiero  omnium^  licet  omnino  sepaietur  a  c^orpore  hoc,  nou  tameu  ab  omni. — Quod 
mollis  en-li  sunt  (^ojiter  auimam  intelleetivam. — Annua  .separata  nou  est  alterabilis  secundum 
philosiqiliiaiii.  lieet  sccuiuliim  tideiii  altentur.— (^^od  seieutia  maffistri  et  discipuli  est  una  iiu- 
mero.— (^iiiid  iutelleetus  aseus  non  est  I'oriua  (•orporis  Ijuuiani. — Quod  iiiconvenieus  est  ]>ouere 
aliquos  iutelleetus  niiliiliores  aliis;  (|uia  cum  ilbi  diversitas  non  possit  esse  a  parte  corporum. 
oportet  ut  sit  a  parte  intelligentiarum. — Quod  non  fuit  primus  homo  nee  ultimns  erit. — Quod 
niundus  est  ajternus. — Quod  impossibile  est  solvere  rationes  pliilosophi  de  a;ternitate  mundi. — 
Quod  natnralis  philosopbus  simpliciter  debet  negare  mundi  novifateni.  quia  nititur  causis  et 
ralinuilius  uaturalibiis:   tidetis  autem  jiotest   iiesare  mundi  :eternitateni.  quia  uititur  causis  su- 

Sraiiatnralibus. — Quod  ereatio  uon  est  )i(is,sil)ilis,  iiuaiuvis  eoatrarium  uou  sit  teueudum  seeuii- 
iim  lideiii.— Quod  enr|)ora  eolestia  lUovi-Hlur  |)riiieipio  extriuseeo,  quod  est  auima.— (^uod  uou 
Contin;;it  corpus  eorriiptum  redlre  iiiiuiii  uuiuero.  nee  idem  numero  resuiKet. — Quod  resiirrec- 
tio  futura  non  debet  credi  a  pliilos(q«bo.  quia  impossibilis  est  investijjari  per  ratiouem. — Quod 
nihil  plus  scitur  propter  scire  tlieolcn;iam. — Quod  sermones  theologi  sunt  fundati  in  fabulis. — 
Quod  fabuln;  et  falsa  sunt  in  le«e  ejiristiaua,  sicut  et  iu  aliis. — Quod  lex  Christiana  impedit  ad- 
dlcere. — Quod  sapientcs  mundi  sunt  pliiloso|)lii  tautuni.  -Quod  uou  est  exeelleutior  status 
quam  vaeare  pliilosophi». — Quod  non  est  eiuauiluiu  de  tide,  si  dieatur  aliipiid  esse  liievetieuui. 
— Peccata  c(uitia  natiiruni,  utpote  aluisus  iu  eoitu,  licet  siut  eoulia  naturaui  speciei.  nou  taiin-n 
contra  nnturam  individui. — .Siiuidex  foruieatio.  utjiole  soluti  <uni  snluti.  uou  est  peccatuui. — 
Contiiieutia  uon  est  es.sentialit<r  virtus.— I'ertet-ta  al)stiueutia  ab  actu  caruis  eorrumpit  virtu- 
tem  et  speciem. — Pauper  iu  fortuuis  uou  potest  aaere  iu  moralibus,  SiC,"  (Vid.  Buloius,  ///.,  p. 
433,  4U4-671.) 
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Robert  Kilwardby,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  condemiied  a  set  of 
propositions,  which  had  had  the  run  of  Oxford — simihir  to  those 
which  were  branded  by  authority  at  Paris  (1277).  Avicenna 
seems  to  have  had  great  influence  on  some  of  the  theologians  of 
S.  Fraucis.  Roger  Bacon  dechires  tliat  it  was  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Oxford  schools,  that  the  active  intellect  exists 
separate  from  the  soul  of  man ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  gener- 
ally held,  that  the  active  intellect  was,  in  reality,  identical  with 
God.*  William,  Bishop  of  Paris — he  maintains — publicly  declared 
before  the  University  of  Paris — and  was  supported  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Adam  of  Marisco — that 
the  active  intellect  could  not  be  a  portion  of  the  soul.  Marisco, 
on  being  asked— "What,  then,  is  the  active  intellect ?"  replied, 
"  The  chariot  of  Elias,"  meaning  either  God  or  an  angel. f 

So  corrupted  had  the  University  become  at  one  period,  that  it 
limited  the  number  of  its  doctors  in  theology  to  eight.  The  in- 
fection spread,  from  the  learned  and  the  students,  amongst  the 
general  population.  Several  fanatics  of  low  rank  had  to  be  bui'nt, 
because  they  went  about  protesting,  that  the  most  depraved  ol 
mankind  had  an  equal  chance  of  salvation  with  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul,  on  the  principle  that,  since  the  intelligence  of  mankind  was 
one,  all  mankind  would  be  where  that  one  universal  intelligence 
was:  and  hence  good  and  bad  would  live  an  equal  life.  E\en 
ecclesiastics — ribald  clerks,  with  tonsure,  and  priest's  habit- 
scoured  the  country,  and  travelled  about  amongst  country  towns 
and  villages,  proclaiming  to  the  ignorant  people,  that  all  souls 

"  "  Baco  eifrelit  sicli  ini  Lobe  der  arabisclien  Peripatetiker ;  A\icenna  sei  derKi-ste  gewesen, 
der  iiber  die  Aristotelische  Pbilosopliie  wieder  Licbt  vcrbieiti-t  liabe  ;  der  GWisste  iiacli  ibm  sei 
Averioes.  Die  Averroistiscbe  Philosopbie,  aiitaiiKs  widn-  (Jcbiilu'  iiiibcacbtft  und  veniach- 
las.siset  •:e!aiijie  nimnielir  bei  den  Einsicbtsvolleii  zii  all^iiiieiiui-  Aneikemuini;,  obwol  sie  in 
eiiizi-liicn  Puurteu  zn  bcman^'clu  nndiii  aiiilcieii  zu  i-i;;aii/,fii  sri.  Die  Beinfuns  Uaco's  aiif  Ro- 
bert von  I.iiiciilu  liattc  alliTiliii^s  sclir  i;ntcii  (Jiunii.  es -jab  ziii-  Ztit  kciiieu  eiilscbiidniereu 
Rcali,sti-ii  als  Kiibnt.  I'ass  cr  abcr  audi  (b-ii  aHcnliii^fs  sclir  ii-alistis<'b  gesiantcii  Wilbclm  von 
Auvergue  zn  seiiieiii  Meiiiun^.sseinjssen  niaclien  wollte,  beiuhti-  auf  einem  augeiisclieinlicben 
Missverstandiiiss."     (Werner,  Cap.  V  ,  p.  5(i9.) 

Tbe  following,  from  Buliens.  is  sufficiently  significant: — "In  eodeni  concilio  (1270)  decretem 
est,  ut  nionerentnr  Rector  Univevsitatis  et  'Proe\iratores  Facultatis  Artiiim,  ne  paterentnr  in 
seliolis  ]>liiliisipplij<'is  agitari  r<-^  tidei,  ne  itnljecilliorihu.s  ailiileseentnni  aniniis  ratio  d\i)>itandi 
di-  nnsteiiis  iiiscrntaliilibws  iiistillaretnr.  (^naiiiohviMii  si'piiis  ol>  i-ani  rem  eongregata  Facnltas 
taiiib-iii  slat'ito  nieinorabili,  (piod  anno  si-iiueiili  cdidit.  voliiit  oniues  i>ri>fesso*-sa  8110  cousortio 
et  online  risi-iari,  qui  contra  statnta  pecearent.     (///..  p.  :)97  ;    Cf. ,  Werner,  p.  568.) 

t  "  Tlie  niadia'val  scliools,"  savs  T)v.  Newman,  "  were  tbe  arena  of  as  critical  a  strnggle  be- 
tw('<'n  tnitb  anil  error,  as  Cliristianity  bas  ever  endured;  and  the  pliilosopby,  wbicli  bears 
tbeir  name,  carried  its  suyireniacy  by  means  of  a  sncccssion  of  victories  in  tbe  cause  of  tlie 
Cliurcli.  Scarcelv  bad  universities  risen  into  poiiularity,  when  tbey  were  found  to  l)e  infected 
with  tlie  most  sulitle  and  fatal  forms  of  unbelief,  and  tbe  heresies  of  tbe  East,  fierminated  iu 
the  West  of  Enio]ii-,  and  in  Catholic  lecture-rooms,  with  a  inysterious  vigor  upon  which  bistoiy 
tlirows  no  linht.  Tlie  questions  agitated  were  asdeepas  any  intheology;  the  being  aud  essence 
of  the  .Aloiighty  were  tile  main  suhjcets  of  the  disputation,  aud  Aristotle  was  lutrodncc-d  to  the 
ecclesiastical  youth  as  a  teacher  of  I'aritheisin.  Saracenic  expositions  of  tbe  great  philosopher 
were  iu  vogue,  and  when  a  fresh  treatise  was  iiuiiorfed  from  ronslantinoplc.  the  curious  aud 
impatient  student  threw  himself  upon  it,  regardless  of  the  Cbnn  hs  warnings,  and  ii'i  kli-ss  of 
tbe  effect  upon  his  own  mind.  The  acntesi  intillects  became  sceptics  and  inisliclievcrs:  and 
the  head  of  tbe  Ilolv  Roman  Empire,  thefasar  Kn-di-rick  the  Second,  to  sa\  nothing  of  our 
niiseiahli-  Kiiig.lolin.  had  the  re|>ntation  of  meditating  a  priiltssioii  of  .Mahoinincdanis'i'.  It  is 
Baiil.  that  in  tin-  couunnnilv  at  large,  men  bad  a  vague  snsiiieiou  and  inistnisl  ot  each  other  8 
belief  in  He\elatiiui.  A  sr^eri't  society  was  discovered  m  the  universities  of  Lomliardy,  Tuscany 
aud  Fiance,  organized  for  the  projiagatinn  of  intiilel  opinions:  it  was  bound  together  by  oaths, 
and  sent  its  missionaries  among  the  people  iu  the  disguise  of  pedlars  and  vagrauts."  (Lecture* 
on  University  ilubjects,p.  229-300.) 
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were  merged  in  one,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  delusion  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  future  reward  or  punishment.  Thougli  S. 
Thomas  turned  the  tide,  it  was  not  till  long  after  his  time,  that 
these  phnntasnis  were  thoroughly  destroyed.* 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  University  of  Paris — whose 
vocation  it  was  to  teach  the  world — was  deeply  tainted  with  the 
most  frightful  intellectual  corruption,  and  that  the  plague,  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  had  seized  upon  the 
centre  from  which  radiated  the  light  of  science,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. It  was  not  a  mere  sui-face  attack,  or  passing  epidemic,  but 
a  deep-seated  corruption  that  had  taken  possession  of  men's 
minds,  and  had  to  be  met,  combated,  and  overcome.  Islam,  and 
Christ,  could  not  live  together  in  harmony,  for  Christ  must  reign, 
or  the  moral  and  intellectual  degredation  which  springs  from  a 
false  philosophy,  must  eat  out  the  heart  and  intellect  of  men. 

What  added  to  the  excitement  of  this  period,  was,  the  influence 
of  the  world  of  spirits  upon  the  imagination.!  This  is  not  the 
place  for  speaking  about  the  truth  of  those  marvels.  True  or 
false,  the  present  point  is,  that  they  were  believed  in,  and  had  all 
the  eflects,  at  all  events,  of  reality — for  instance:  a  recluse,  at 
Bonn,  saw  a  light  through  a  chink  in  her  cell,  which  looked  over 
a  churchyard;  she  went  to  the  window,  and  perceived  a  woman, 
surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  glory,  hovering  over  a  grave,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying — "^This  is  the  Mother  of  Christ,  come  to  take  away 
the  martyr."  We  read  of  people  seen  in  the  air,  writing  by  some 
celestial  light.  Thomas  of  Cantimpre  saw,  in  1246,  just  before  S. 
Louis  started  for  the  crusades,  a  luminous  cross,  eight  cubits  long, 
standing  in  the  air.  William  of  Auvergne  heard  distinctly,  voices, 
weeping  and  sobbing,  Avhen  his  sister  died.  John  of  Salisbury 
relates  how,  when  a  boy,  a  magician  tried  to  use  him  as  an  instru- 
ment of  his  dark  art.  When  Robert  of  Lincoln  died  (1253),  the 
Bishop  of  London  heard  sounds  like  the  deep  toll  of  some  super- 
human bell,  and  some  friars,  who  were  journeying  that  night, 
heard  in  the  air  the  harmonious  sounds  of  bells.  Innocent  III., 
seems  to  prophesy  his  own  demise,  in  his  allocution,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lateran  Council.  Balls  of  fire,  chalices  surmounted 
by   Hosts,   half-moons,    stars,   aerial    crucifixes,  all  manner  of 

*  The  Geuoral  Council  of  Vienna  in  Kill,  and  the  General  Couneil  of  Lateran  (V.)  as  late  as 
1513.  had  to  (•ondeniu  the  oi)iiii(>n,  tliat  all  men  tofjethev  have  but  one  soul. 

See  Hull  of  Leo  X..  read  (hiiiii;;  Ilie  fourth  session  of  Lateiau  :— '  Keprohainus  onines  as.<ie- 
rentes  animam  intellcetivani  nioitalein  esse  aut  unlcani  in  cunctis  honiinibns,  et  haec  iu  dubiuiu 
Terteutiis."     (See  Miehaud,  auillnuini:  de  Cliampeaux,  p,  203.) 

t  No  doubt,  ignoranec-  and  supcTstition  did  their  part: — "  L'abus  dans  la  v6n6ration  dps  re- 
liques,"  sa.vs  Fleurv,  '"  dc-^euera  en  superstition  ;  niais  I'ignoranee  du  mo.ven  fijjje  en  attira  de 
plus  Tnaiiifestes;  coninie  eette  divination  nionimiSe  le  sort  des  Saints,  dont  Gregoire  de  Tours 
rapporte  rant  d'exeiuples,  et  avec,  un  serieux  fi  persuader  qu'il  y  eroyoit:  eoninie  ces  t'^prenves, 
Iioniiiii'i-s  le  jn;;ciiii-ul  ih-  Picii.  soit  i).ir  I'l-au.  soil  ]i:ir  Ic  feu.  soit  |>ar  le  eonibat  singulier,  (\n' A<xo- 
bard  iiUHlaiiinuit  .si  Idrlriuciit.  uinis  iiii'lliiicnKir  soiiteiioit.  et  iiui  fnrent  en  usa^'e  si  long-temps  ; 
connne  I'astiolofiic  ;-i  la(|iiellc  on  \oit  ipfils  rr(t\  oiciit.  prinoipaleinent  aux  eti'ets  des  Eclipses  et 
des  comctes."     (Fleury,  rroLiU-iiw  Discuurs  xur  V Hist.  Eccl.,p.  91.) 
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strange  sights,  and  awful  interpositions,  were  continnally  spoken 
of.  The  Magnum  Speculum  is  full  of  them ;  Matthew  of  Paris, 
John  of  Salisbury,  Cassar  of  Heisterbach  (1240) — in  fact,  all  the 
voluminous  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  carry  one  into  a  state  of 
things,  in  which  the  spirit-world  was  far  more  mixed  up  in 
human  affairs,  than  it  is  in  our  days,*  Then,  the  actions  of  men 
themselves  were  often  very  startling.  Alanus  de  Insulis  was 
struck  dumb  (they  say),  for  not  having  invoked  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sermon,  f  Fulk,  coming  to  Paris  as  an 
illiterate  man,  and  tlien  being  waited  on  by  professors,  and  by 
scholars  with  note-books  in  thei)'  hands,  ready  to  take  down  the 
extraordinary  wisdom  that  poured  from  his  lips ;  J  John  of  S. 
Giles,  the  famous  university  professor,  preaching  to  an  immense 
audience  in  S.  James's,  suddenly,  after  speaking  of  perfection,  de- 
scending the  pulpit,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  multi- 
tude, begging  for  the  habit  of  religion,  are  simply  specimens  of 
what  I  mean.  §  Brother  Guerric,  the  first  prior  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Metz,  was  converted  by  a  few  simple  words.  One  day,  as 
he  was  studying  at  his  window,  in  Paris,  he  heard  some  one  sing- 
ing this  refrain,  in  the  streets  below,  which  at  once  made  him 
enter  into  himself:— 

"  Tempus  vadit, 

Et  ego  nil  feci ; 

Tempus  venit, 

Et  ego  m\  operor." 

*  "  111  pvery  depaitment  of  tlionght,  and  of  knowledge,  tlieie  was  manifested  a  rague  dis- 
quietude., a  spirit  of  restless  and  feveiisli  anxiety,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  i)receding 
torpor.  The  long  slumber  of  untrovibled  orthodoxy  was  broken  by  many  lieri'.sie.s.  whieh, 
though  ofteu  repressed,  seemed  in  each  succeeding  century  to  acquire  new  force  and  consis- 
tency. Manichicisni,  which  had  for  some  time  been  siuimhh-ring  iji  the  riinrch,  burst  into  a 
fierce  flame  among  tlie  Albigenses.  Then  it  was  that  tin-  .stanilard  uf  an  inniartial  philo-sophy^n 
was  first  planted  by  Abelard  in  Etirope.  and  tlie  mind  of  tiic  lcarHc<l  distracted,  by  subtle  and 
perplexing  donbts,"conccrning  the  Icaditig  dnctiines  of  the  faith.  Tlicn,  too.  the  teachings  of  a 
stern  and  uii  com  promising  intidclity  tiaslied  forth  from  .Seville  and  from  Cordova  :  and  t  lie  form 
of  Av<'rroes  began  to  assume  those  gigantic  pid|iort  ions,  whicli.  at  a  later  period,  overshadowed 
the  whole  intel]e<;t  of  Euro])e,  anil  almost  persuadid  some  of  the  ablest  men  that  the  reign  of 
Antichrist  had  begun.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  passion  for  astrology,  and  for  the  fatalism  it  im- 
plied, revived  wit^i  the  revival  of  pagan  learning,  and  penetrated  into  the  halls  of  nol)les  and 
the  palaces  of  kings."  Aga*u:  "  In  an  age  whicli  was  still  grossly  ignoraut  and  credulous,  the 
popular  faith  was  necessarily  full  of  grotesque  superstitious.  .  .'  .  .  These  super- 
stitious liad  once  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  wild  hgands  of  fairies,  mermaids,  giants,  and 

dragons About  the  twelfth  <entury.  tliey  began  to  assume  adarkr*rhne, 

aud"tlie  imaginations  of  the  people  revelled  in  the  details  of  the  Witches'   Sabbath,  and  in  the 

awful  |io\vcr  of  the  ministers  of  Satan The  imaginations  of  the  people  were 

riveted  upon  tlie  subject.  A  contagious  terror  was  engendered.  Some,  whose  minds  were 
thorouglily  diseased,  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  in  communion  with  Satan,"  (hecky's 
Rise  o/Kaiionalism,  Vol.  I..  Chap.  I.,  p.  52,  53.)  While  quoting  Mr.  Lecky  to  confirm  what  I  say, 
iu  the  sense  I  say  it,  I  separate  myself  entirely  from  hiiu  in  every  other  conuection. 

t  See  De  La  Marche,  p.  271. 

t  De  Vitry,  Hist..  Tom.  IV.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  II.  Peter  the  Cantor,  his  former  master,  Alberio 
of  Laon.  Robert  de  Couryon,  and  Stephen  Langton,  were  amongst  those  who  placed  themselves 
under  his  direction. 

I  Franciscans  used  to  travel  the  country,  with  horns,  to  summon  the  people,  and  though 
often  excessively  ignorant,  t>y  their  earnestness,  stirred  up  men's  hearts  to  great  excitement. 
It  is  related  of  oiie  of  these  friars,  in  1233,  that  he  used  to  sound  his  horn,  and  then  sing  out 
thrice,  '•  Allelujah."     Tlie  peojde  would  sing  out  "  ■\llebi.jah  "  in  reply;  and  then  he  would  cry 

out^ "  Beuedic'tu,  Laudatn,  Glorifieatu  tu  Patre,  Benedictu,   haudatu,  et  Glorificatu   tu  Siiiritil 

Sanctu,"  and  all  would  respond  with  a  shout—"  Allclu.jah  (iloriosa  Donna!"  Bishoj)  Philiji  P.rrr- 
yer  trnnspnrted  people  with  fanaticism  by  his  preaching.  The  Dominican,  Siger  of  Klandcrs, 
sudiienlv  coincrted,  by  a  sermon.  Blessed  Margaret  of  Ypres,  and  several  inlia'iitauts  of  hille. 
Women  burnt  their  ornaments  in  a  public  place,  later  ou,  at  the  word  of  Thomas  Carrette. 
(Hist.  Litt.,  XXIV.,  379.) 
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Such  occurrences  were  frequent.  The  minds  of  men  seem  to  liave 
been  excessively  excited  by  the  effects  of  the  new  learning;  and 
by  the  super-natural  influences  that  worked  so  strangely  upon 
them.  The  legend  of  Alanus  de  Insulis  is  a  fair  type  of  tliis  state 
of  things.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity. On  a  certain  day,  he  promised  his  pupils  to  give  them  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.*  The  day  before  the 
lecture,  while  walking  by  a  solitary  stream,  he  saw  a  little  boy, 
trying  to  till  a  trench  of  sand  with  water.  "  What  are  you  doing, 
my  sweet  child?"  said  the  professor.  "I  am  going  to  put  the 
river  into  my  trench,"  he 'replied.  ''  Do  you  think  you  will  suc- 
ceed?" said  the  philosopher.  "Before  you  keep  your  promise," 
was  the  reply.  "What  have  I  promised?"  asked  Alanus.  "You 
said  you  would  explain  the  Trinity  of  God."  Alanus  was  terrified 
and  overcome.  He  saw  his  pride.  On  the  morrow,  a  vast  crowd 
had  assembled,  and  Alanus  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  having 
uttered  these  words,  "  Sufficiat  vobis  vidisse  Alamis"  came  down, 
hurried  out  of  the  church,  went  off  to  Citeaux,  and  became  a 
shepherd  lay-brother.  After  many  years,  he  came  to  Eome,  to 
take  charge  of  the  horses  of  the  Abbott,  who  went  there  to  attend 
the  Council  against  the  Albigenses.  As  a  great  favour,  the  Ab- 
bott permitted  him  to  sit  during  the  council,  at  his  feet.  At  one 
moment,  the  heretics  appeared  to  triumph.  Alanus  rose  up  from 
beneath  the  Abbott,  and,  to  his  intense  surprise,  bowed,  and  said — 
"  Jtibe  Dumine  Benedicere !  "  "  Madman,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  " 
said  the  Abbott.  ^^ Jube  Domine  Benedicere!''  meekly  replied 
the  brother;  and  so  he  went  on,  till  the  Pope  commanded  him  to 
speak  out.  Then  he  began,  and  with  such  marvellous  keenness 
of  dialectical  skill  did  he  press  the  enemy,  that,  overcome  with 
fury,  the  heretics  exclaimed,  '' Aut  Diabolus  est  aut  Alanus." 
"  Non  sum  ego  Diabolus,  sed  Alanus!"  gently  replied  the  man 
of  genius.  From  this  time  forth,  the  clerks  were  in  attendance 
on   him,  to  write  down    his   dictated  wisdom.f     Endless  stories 

*  In  bis  nbserrations  ontlip  tliirtcntli  rciiturvDn  Piu  savs: — "  II  y  eut  daus  ce  Sii-cle  dc  (l<ux 
Bortes  d'crri-ius  cdnlri-  la  Kfli;;i(>ii,  ct  Tlvulis*- cut  (Umix  sor'tes  d'AdVeisaires  ;\  ciiiiiljattrc,  Lcs 
premiers  I'taii-iit  lics  Hcii-ticiucs  iiianili-stis  qui  rciivi-rsoieut  les  priiicipes  de  la  Rrli.nion  Clui",- 
tieuiu-  eu  atlaquaut  uiiviiieiiji-ul  r.\iiluritO,  l<-s  Nai-reiiiens,  los  ceremonies,  et  la  di.seipliuc  de 
I'EKlise.  Les  aiities  etoicut  des  Tlieologieiis  teiueraires.  qui  voiilanr  se  distiiiguer  eii  sduteiiaiit 
des  opiiiioiiK  siibtiles  et  uouvellcs,  a\aiii;oieut  des  pioposilious  scaudaleuses,  tenieiaiies.  cr- 
rouees,  coiitiaires  Jl  la  Tradition  de  I'Kjilise  et  Jl  la  Fo.v  de  Jesus-Clirist.  ...  A  I'egaid  des 
Tlieologiens  tenieraiies  qui  aviiui;<iient  des  eireurs  coutre  la  saiiie  doctrine,  on  lie  trouva  pas 
de  nioien  pins  propre  pour  eu  arr6ter  le  progrez,  qne  de  les  taire  censurer  par  les  autres  Tlieo- 
logieiis ;  de  les  I'aire  revoqiier  par  ueux  n\\i  les  avoient  avancees,  et  d' enipeelier  qu'elles  ne 
fuBsent  eiiseignees  daus  les  Kcotes.  Ce  fnt  lA  I'origine  des  Censures  des  Facultez,  qui  coinniiii- 
cereut  ii  etre  en  usage  dans  ce  Siecle,  et  deviiirenr  tres  I'requeutes  daus  les  suivaus."  (I)u  Piu, 
NmivelU  Bib.,  Tom.  A'.,  Cliap.  X.,p.  171.    Ed.  MDCC.) 

t  Alanus  {Doctor  I'nivn-salis)  was  a  native  of  Flanders  (not  to  be  confounded  -nitb  Alanus, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre.  in  the  pri-vious  eentnrv).  and  lived  a  lung  time  in  England.  He  laiiglit  Ihe- 
ology,  at  Paris  and  .Munlpillic-i-.  A  luimber  of  knights,  ilrawu  bv  bin  leiidwii  as  .-i  tcaclicr.  eaiiie 
to  him  on  one  ocea.^iini,  and  asked  liiiii  lliisquestiop. —  '  What  is  the  greatest  mark  of  ((niitesv  I" 
He  proved  to  them,  it  was  liberality  in  good  winks.  He  then  asked  them  a  queslii>n— "  What  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  rudeness  ("  Being  the  contrary  they  ought  easily  to  have  answered  it. 
They  were  uuable.     Alauus  answered  for  them,  anil  the  auswer  was  to  the  point — "  It  is  to 
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might  be  repeated,  to  prove  the  extraordinary  activity,  power,  pas- 
sion, and  fermentation  of  the  human  mind  before,  and  during, 
and  some  little  time  after,  the  period  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino. 
This  leaven  runs  through,  and  tinges,  with  its  unearthly  colour- 
ing, the  mass  of  humanity  in  the  middle  ages.*  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  history  and  geograj^hy 
which  generally  prevailed,  tended  to  develop  the  faculties  of  won- 
der and  admiration,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  almost  any 
marvel  that  might  be  announced,  f  When  the  keenness  of  the 
vision  into  things  unseen,  is  not  checked  by  the  practical  realities 
of  creation,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  lose  the  just  balance 
of  the  mind.  When  we  are  assured  that  Francus  was  son  of  Hec- 
tor, and  that  the  Franks  came  over  from  Troy ;  that  the  history 
of  Spain  begins  with  Japheth  ;  that  of  England,  with  Brutus; 
and  that  of  Scotland  with  Fergus  ;  when  historians  always  begin 
history  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  pointing  out  Babylon, 
which  had  been  destroyed  centuries  before,  as  existing — now  iden- 
tifying it  with  Carlo,  and  now  with  Bagdad ;  Avhen  Priam  is 
dressed  in  ermine,  with  armorial  bearings ;  when  Nabnchodonosor 
is  favoured  with  a  seneschal,  and  surrounded  by  a  court  of  barons — 
and  when  names  are  clipped,  and  altered,  to  suit  the  peculiar  ear 
of  the  historian  ;  and  all  manner  of  liberties  taken  with  fact ;  and 
allegory,  and  invention,  served  up  in  the  place  of  proofs — we  can 
partly  understand  how  the  mind,  living  so  much  upon  fantasy, 
became  so  excessively  impressionable  to  the  eloquence  of  rheto- 
ricians, the  brilliancy  of  debate,  and  the  action  of  the  marvellous, 
in  both  the  plane  of  magic  and  religion.^ 

It  will  be  well  now,  for  a  passing  moment,  to  turn  to  anothei 
Order — to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  with  which 
S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  had  an  intimate  relationship — that  is,  to  the 

be  always  taking  away  tlie  goods  of  the  poor."  He  wrote  a  Summa  de  Arte  Prcedicandi.  Du  Pin 
doubts  if  he  ever  joined  the  Cistercians.     (Vid.  Nouv.  Bib.,  Cap.  IV., p.  60.) 

*  Sometimes  the  excitement  turned  to  desperate  fanaticisra.  For  iustauce: — "  Le  mysti- 
cisme,"  as  Michelct  calls  it,  "  rcpiuidu  dans  le  pctiplc  par  I'esprit  des  croisades,  nvait  d('.i;\  port6 
son  fruit  le  plus  efl'ravant.  la  liaim-  dc  la  hii.  riMilluMisia.snu-  sauvage  di' la  liliirti- iuiliti(ine  et 
religieuse.  Ce  carait("Tf  (l(Mi]aj;ii<;ii)U('  du  uiysliciMiie,  ijui  dfvait  se  produin-  ncttiinciit  dans 
les  jacqueries  des  sicclcs  suivants,  particiilicn  ini'ut  dans  la  rcvolte  des  paysans  di'  Soualfc.  eu 
1525,  et  des  anabaptistes,  en  1538,  il  apparut  dcji  dans  I'insurrection  des  Pa-^toureaux.  ([ui  eclata 
pendant  I'absence  de  Saint  Louis.  C'6taieut  les  plus  mis^rables  habitants  des  cain]>agncs.  des 
Ijergers  surtout,  qiii,  entendant  dire  que  le  roi  6tait  prisonuier,  s'arniereut.  S'attroupcient, 
fomiferent  une  gi'ande  armee,  declarercut  qu'ils  voulaient  aller  le  delivrer.  .  .  .  ('e  qui  est 
certain,  c'est  que  ces  bergers  se  niontraient  partoiit  euneuiis  des  pretres  et  les  massacraieut: 
11  conf^raieut  eux-nienies  les  sacraments."     (Hist,  de  France,  Vol.  III.,  Liv.  IV..  p.  434,  435.) 

t  Stephen  of  Bourbon  seems  to  have  acquired  about  the  best  knowledge  of  history.  See  his 
catalogue  in  his  De  Maleriis  Prcedicabilibus.     De  Vitry,  also,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

t  Speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  the  period,  Fleury  says  of  the  writers: — "  Je  n'y  trouve  nl 
distinction  du  pluriel  et  dn  singulier,  ni  de  cousfi-uctioi'i  \inif(Uine:  en   nn   mot,  ancune   rt^gula- 

rite.     De-lil  viciit  qu'il.s  defiguroieut  si    fort  les  ii s  c'-t  raiigi-r.s,  et   que    nous    Irouvons   Toldres 

Liascres  dans  Villcliai  clmiin  pour  TlH-ddmc  Lar-iMiis:  (l;uis  le  Florentin  Malespini,  Paliidoco 
pour  Palcologue,  et  Cliirigoro  pour  Giegoirc:  cntin  dan  d'autris  plus  niodernes,  C'ecile  pour 
Sicile.  II  est  encoie  important  de  savoir  (lu'en  ces  tenips-lil  les  laiqiu^s,  inAnie  les  phis  grands 
seigneurs,  n'avoient  ponr  la  plupart  aucnne  teintnre  des  lettres,  jusqn'iS.  ne  savoir  ni  lire  ui 
^crire.  Knsorte  que.  s'ils  vouloient  faire  une  lettre.  ils  appeloient  un  clerc,  e'est-.'idirc,  un  ec- 
cl^siasticjue,  auijuel  ils  disoient  leur  intt'ntion;  et  qui  I'ecrivoit  en  latin,  comme  il  jngeoit  h  pro- 
pos:  puis  quand  on  avoit  re9U  la  r6pouse,  il  falloit  de  m6me  la  faire  expliquer."  (2>isc.  Ci»- 
quieme,  sur  V Hist., p.  198.) 
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Francisciins.  When  S.  Tliomas  came  to  Paris,  they  had  been 
some  time  settled  in  the  city,  and  were  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition.* Sometimes,  as  many  as  seven  hundred  friars  were  in 
Paris  at  one  time.  The  halls  in  their  convent  were  particularly 
fine.  'J^lie  greater  school  Avas  not  exceeded  by  any  other  in  the 
University.  It  was  seventy-six  feet  long,  forty-eight  feet  broad, 
and  had  eleven  large  windows.  Two  lectures  were  given  every 
morning:  one,  on  speculative  theology;  the  other,  on  various 
points  requiring  explanation;  and  in  the  afternoon,  there  Avas  a 
lecture  on  Holy  Scripture.  From  four  to  five  in  the  evening,  the 
Fathers  held  discussions,  affirming,  denying,  and  clearing  the 
subject-matter,  whilst  it  was  open  to  any  one  to  contend  against 
them,  or  answer  their  objections.  In  this  seminary,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  youths  were  educated.  Every  night,  two  of  the 
younger  brethren  re])eated,  in  the  graceful  hall  of  the  seminary, 
portions  of  the  Divine  Office:  and  on  festivals,  all  were  required 
to  be  present  together  in  the  church.  Here  there  were  four 
schools:  one  for  grammar,  another  for  rhetoric,  one  for  logic,  and 
the  fourth  for  the  ''  Sentences"  of  the  Lombard,  and  the  Physics 
of  Aristotle.  It  was  to  these  lowly  Franciscans  that  that  cele- 
brated Paris  doctor,  Alexander  of  Hales,  betook  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  tender  love  to  our  Blessed  h-ddj,  hoping  thus,  not 
merely  to  secure  his  own  salvation,  but  to  labour,  in  a  mortified 
life,  for  the  good  of  others.  He  appears  to  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  friars  of  S.  Francis,  in  which  Albert  stands  to  the 
Dominicans.  Here,  too,  S.  Bonaventure,  the  dear  familiar  friend 
of  our  S.  Thomas,  received  his  illuminations,  and  helped  to  build 
up  the  Church  of  God.f 

The  first  Dominican  who  publicly  professed  theology  in  Paris, 
was  that  enthusiastic  Englishman,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  John  of  S. 'Oiles.J  So  high  a  reputation  had  he  acquired, 
during  his  career  of  doctor  of  theology,  and  the  Paris  students 
clamoured  so  loudly  for  his  reappearance  in  the  chair  after  he  be- 
came a  Dominican,  that  the  friars  were  constrained  to  consent  to 
his  giving  public  lectures.  His  Avas  not  a  local  reputation  :  hav- 
ing taught  in  three  or  four  foreign  nniversities,  his  name  Avas 
famous  throughout  the  learned  world.     It  Avas  in  this  school  that 


*  The  Franciscans  (Cordeliers)  came  to  Paris  abont  the  year  1217,  but  tbey  were  only  fully 
iustalled  iu  the  reigii  of  S.  Louis.  They  were  suppressed  in  1790.  Their  Mbrary,  iu  17H7.  coii- 
tiiiiied  seventeen  Mioiisaud  six  hundred  and  fointien  voIuiim's.  Kin;;  I,<mis  left  the  uj  (and  the 
iJominicans)  his  books :  "' Libros   vero   nostros.  (|Uos  lemiiore  deecsnus   nostri  in  Kraucia  habe- 

binins    .     .     .     lenanms  fratribus  Pr:ediratoribus  ot  fratrilms  Minoiibus  Parisiis " 

(Testamentum  Ludwici.  IX.  :  vid.  A.  Du  Chesne,  Hint.  J''raiic.  .Script..  Tom.  I'.,  ;>.  4:i8.) 

t  The  Museum  Dupuytren,  iu  the  Rue  de  I'Ecole-de-Medecine,  exactly  opposite  the  Rue 
Hautefeiiille.  is  now  in  the  refectory  of  what  was  the  Kranciseau  couveut.  The  convent  occu- 
pied all  the  space  as  far  as  the  Rue  Antouie-Uuboia  :  the  Kcole  Pratique  aud  Chiiuiiiue  and  the 
Kcole-deJIi-decine,  occupy  the  place  of  those  vast  buildings. 

t  Some  say  that  it  was  John  of  S.  <>ilc3  who  was  the  lirst  to  introduce  the  scholoatic  method 
amougbt  the  Dominicans. 
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the  great  encyclopedic  writers,  Alanus  de  Insulis,  and  Vincent  of 
Beanvais,  laboured  over  their  gigantic  tasks.  Here,  that  humble 
religious,  afterwards  known  as  Innocent  V.,  was  trained.  Here, 
Eoland  of  Cremona,  and  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  accomplished  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  maintaining  that  high  name  for  wisdom,  which  S. 
James's  had  acquired  through  the  genius  of  John  of  S.  Giles. 
When  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Paris,  John  of  Paris  occupied  one  of 
the  Dominican  chairs,  and  Albert  was  sent,  as  bachelor,  to  occupy 
the  other — for,  according  to  a  special  statute,  the  chairs  had 
respectively  to  be  occupied,  by  a  Frenchman,  and  a  foreigner. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  our  Saint  would  have  had  to 
he  presented  by  the  General  Chapter,  or  by  the  General  of  the 
Order,  to  some  master  in  the  schools — as,  in  fact,  he  Avas  presented 
to  Albert  by  the  General.  With  the  master,  he  would  go  through 
the  "  Sentences  "  of  the  Lombard.  After  a  year's  drill,  he  would 
be  presented  to  the  Chancellor,  by  the  Prior  of  the  Paris  house, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  actual  professors  of  the  University.  The 
magister  then  took  an  oath  that  he  was  competent  to  teach,  upon 
which,  the  Chancellor  would  confer  on  him  the  Licentia  Docendi.* 
But  a  stiff  trial  had  to  be  given  him  before  he  actually  began  his 
work — that  he  might  give  a  clear  proof  to  the  entire  University, 
that  he  was  fit  to  instruct  others  in  theology  and  philosophy. 
The  Magister  LicentiaUis,  as  he  was  styled,  would  have  to  hold  a 
solemn  disputation  in  the  Episcopal  Aula.  Hence,  of  one  who 
had  passed  through  that  ordeal,  it  was  said — aulam  suam  habehat. 
If  he  passed  with  credit,  he  became  Laureate.  Now,  he  might 
teach  a  school  himself,  and  the  Magister  Laureatiis,  consequently, 
having  been  trained  by  an  experienced  professor,  commenced  to' 
comment  on  the  "Sentences"  of  the  Lombard.  This,  he  would 
continue  doing  for  twelve  months.  After  that  time,  just  as,  two 
years  before,  he  had  read  the  "  Sentences "  under  a  master,  so 
now,  some  young  man  reads  the  "  Sentences"  under  him,  whilst 
he — thorough  master  of  his  subject,  experienced  in  the  techni- 
calities of  disputation,  and  well-seasoned  in  the  schools — holds 
disputationes  generates,  upon  any  difficult  points  that  may  turn 


*  Fleury  gives  the  Dominican  course  thus : — "  Celui  qui  6toit  noram^  bachelier  par  le  g^n^- 
ral  de  I'ordre  ou  par  le  chapitre,  comiuen<,oit  par  explioiier  le  inattre  des  sentences  dans  I'eeole 
de  qiielque  docteur,  ce  qu'il  faisoit  pendant  iiiu- aiiui-i' :  ;\  la  tin  de  laquelle  le  prienr  du  con- 
vent, avec  les  docteurs,  qui  professoieiit  aituclleini-iit.  pK-si  ntciit  ce  bachelier  au  cliancelier  de 
I'eglise  de  Paris,  et  ils  assuroientavec  Kenuent,  qu'ils  le  juKeoient  digue  d'obteuir  la  liceuce, 
c'est-^-dire,  la  permission  d'enseigner  i:onime  docteur.  Apres  quelques  examens  publics,  et 
quelques  autres  formalit6s,  le  bachelier  etait  re<;u  docteur,  et  continuoit  la  seconde  ann^e 
d'expliquer  le  livre  des  sentences  dans  son  6cole.  car  clmque  docteur  avoit  la  sieniu-.  La  tnii- 
sifenie  aunee  le  nouveau  docteur  teuoit  encore  son  ecole;  niais  il  avoit  sous  lui  >iu  baclielier  qui 
expli(iu()it  les  sentences,  et  qu'il  I'lresentoit  i\  la  lin  de  I'aunee  \hiui-  la  licence,  coninie  en  I'avoit 
presentc  lui-ni^me.  Tout  le  cours  du  doctoral  .saclievuit  en  ceslKiis  annees,  sans  pi.;,jn<liee  des 
actcs  qu'il  falloit  soutenir  de  temps  en  temps:  ce  qu'il  >  avail  de  biui,  est  que  iH-rsonue  n'ctoit 
re^u  docteur  qu'aprtjs  avoir  enseigue  publiquemenl."  (Ciiiquiitiie  Vise,  sur  VHUt.  Eccl.,  p.  194, 
195.) 
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up.*  Besides  this,  he  would  also  handle  the  Quodlibeta.  On  the 
completion  of  his  third  year,  he  would  present  the  bachelor,  who 
had  had  the  advantage  of  his  experience — ^just  as  he  himself  had 
been  presented — for  his  licentiate.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  body  was  maintained.  These  grades  were  not 
gone  through  as  a  matter  of  form.  To  succeed  in  the  grand  dis- 
putation in  the  Aula;  to  lecture  before  a  crowd  of  the  keenest 
minds,  without  a  bookf — the  students  all  the  while  marking 
every  word — required  talent  and  readiness  of  logic ;  memory,  and 
power  of  analysis ;  besides  presence  of  mind,  and  suthcient  fluency 
of  speech.  When  it  is  remembered  that  William  of  Champeaux 
had  to  suifer  from  Abelard,  and  what  Abelard  himself  had  to  suf- 
fer from  his  opponents,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  requisites 
of  a  doctor,  lecturing  publicly  before  all  the  learning  of  the  Paris 
world.  The  Dominicans  were  excessively  particular  about  effi- 
ciency.J  Unless  a  man  had  formerly  lectured  with  eclat,  or  was 
a  person  of  evident  distinction,  they  were  loth  to  place  him  in  the 
chair.  §  At  first,  the  majority  of  those  who  joined  the  Order, 
were  experienced  professors,  who  had  made  their  reputation,  and 
at  the  calling  of  Jordan  and  others,  had  left  the  dangers  of  the 
University,  for  the  security  and  peace  of  religious  life.  Eeginald, 
Jordan,  Henry,  Eoland,  Humbert,  Eaymund,  Conrad,  John  of  S. 
Giles,  and  more  than  can  be  mentioned,  were  of  this  class. 

Albert  went  through  his  course  in  the  ordinary  way:  in  the 
second  year,  being  master  with  John  of  Paris;  and  in  the  third, 

:  salle 
-         -,  .       .  .  puis,  eii 

face  lie  la  poite,  ii  egale  distance  des  deux  angles,  une  cliaire  de  forme  paiticuliere,  tiespio- 
foiide  et  ties-liaute.  Cette  cliaire  eveille  k  la  fois  I'idee  d'uu  troiie  et  d'uue  de  ces  chaises 
uioitiii  siege,  luoitie  prison,  oil  I'ou  euferme  encore  quelquefois  les  enfauts,  dans  les  caiupagues. 
Xiu  nieuble  en  question  poiivait  coutenir  deux  personues,  le  docteur,  I'aspirant  au  grade  de 
licence.  Le  premier,  le  docteur,  dominait  le  public  et,  bieu  eutendu.  son  disciple  ;  le  secoud, 
le  futur  docteur,  assis  atix  piids  du  mayister,  prenait  des  notes  on  feuilletait  les  livres  de  la  loi 
8ur  uue  tablette.  Que  faisait  le  ducteurJ  Le  docteur  expliquait  le  texte,  qu'il  chargeait  atissi 
sou  subordonne  de  devchiiipi-r.  (,imlquefois  encore  uue  question  subtile  6taut  mise  sur  le  tapis, 
il  lui  laissait  engager  I'arguimutatiou  avec  uu  des  siuiples  ecoliers,  quitte  Ji  intervenir,  en 
temps  et  lieu,  dans  le  debat.  II  s'iuterposait  alors  entre  les  deux  cliauipious,  ^  la  fa<;ou  de  ces 
prevots  d'armes  qui,  dans  les  duels  entre  Burschen  de  Bonn  ou  d'Heidelberg,  parent  les  coups  de 
points  illicites  ou  trop  dangereux."     (Albert  U  Grand  :  Mouvement  des  Ecoles,  p.  186,  187.) 

t  Men,  from  youth  up,  seem  in  those  days  to  have  giveu  themselves  to  the  work  of  study, 
and  of  forming  and  developing  their  minds  with  an  earnestness  which  is  no  longer  known. 
Trade,  and  speculation  of  anotlier  kind,  making  money,  and  living  tor  amusements,  seems  to 
luive  taken  the  place  of  the  aucieiit  intellectual  interests  and  ambitious.  The  air,  in  those 
days,  though  it  may  have  been  tainted  with  dangcrou.s  elements,  still  had  that  catholic  quality 
about  il  which  seems  to  have  braced  men's  infclhits,  and  to  have  impregnated  them  with  a 
love  of  abstract  truth,  and  to  have  drawn  them  off  mere  self-seeking,  and  griming  in  uiud  and 
earth.  When  grasping  for  money  took  the  place  of  chivalry  and  contemplation,  then  science 
lost  the  greater  portion  of  her  votaries. 

t  John  of  Salisbury  quotes  these  lines  wiittea  by  an  old  monk  of  Chartres,  describing  very 
prettily  the  conditions  favourable  for  acquiring  knowledge  :— 

"  Mens  humilis,  studiiun  qiuerendi,  vita  quieta, 
.Scrutinium  tacitum,  paupertas,  terra  aliena, 
H:ec  reserare  solent  miiltis  obscura  legeudo." 

i  "  Declarantea  etiam  quod  iUi  qui  per  BuUas  aut  Brevia  apostolica,  sine  licsntia  et  favore 
Kevereudissimi  Magistri  vel  Capitulorum  Generalium  proiuoti  sunt,  vel  de  ea-tero  promovebun- 
tur  ad  quoscunque  gradus  in  Theologia,  sive  Biblieatus  sive  Baccalaureatus -sive  magisterii, 
nullis  libertatibus,  exeinplionibus,  gratiis,  preeminenliis  hujusmodi  graduatis  ab  ordine  conces- 
Bis  gaudere  possuut  sed  solum  pro  simplicibus  conventualibus  haberi  debent.  Mandantes  Prae- 
sentihuscouventuum,  et  omnibus  fratribus  nostri  ordinis  sub  paiia  Gravioris  culpm,  ne  tales  sic 
Per  saltum  et  furtivi;  graduatos  pro  graduatis  babeaut,  aut  eos  graduates  uomiuare  prajsumant." 
(Oomt.  apud.  lout.  290.) 


*  D'Assailly  gives  this  picture  of  the  master  and-disciple : — "  Qu'on  imagine  done  uue  i 
basse,  uu  carre  lon^ ;  au  milieu  d'uu  des  plus  petits  cotiis  du  carre,  la  porte  d'entree;  puis 
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Primarius  Regens  with  Stephen  of  Auxerre,  who  had  succeeded 
John.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  men,  but,  especially, 
of  Albert,  that  S.  Thomas  finished  his  education.  Wadding  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  S.  Thomas  had  studied  under  that 
brilliant  commentator,  Hales  the  Minorite.  But  Touron,  and 
Bareille,  have  shown,  conclusively,  that  Alexander  had  died  before 
S.  Thomas  reached  Paris,  and  that,  some  little  time  before  his 
death,  he  had  ceased  to  attend  the  schools.*  If  he  had  studied 
under  a  Franciscan  at  all,  it  would  have  been  under  John  of 
Eochelle,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and  who  Avas  the  master  of 
S.  Bonaventure. 

But  we  left  our  Saint  under  the  tuition  of  Albert,  at  Paris — I 
now  must  carry  on  his  history  during  the  quiet  time  of  his  pupil- 
age. 

At  this  period,  his  fiivourite  book  Avas  Cassian — as  at  Cologne — • 
and  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine.f  His  biographers  relate  an 
anecdote  of  him  which  is  also  told  of  Lanfranc.  He  Avas  reading 
in  the  refectory.  The  Prior,  thinking  he  had  made  a  false  quan- 
tity Avhen  he  had  not,  corrected  him.  Thomas,  Avith  great 
humility,  pronounced  the  Avord  Avrong  out  of  obedience.  On  some 
of  the  friars  expressing  their  surprise  at  this,  he  said  to  them,  "  It 
makes  little  difference  hoAv  a  Avord  is  pronounced,  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  a  religious  to  practise  humility  and  obedience." 
"When  at  table,  he  knew  not  Avhat  he  eat.  Abstraction,  contem- 
plation, silence — these  composed  the  atmosphere  in  Avhich  he 
dwelt.J 

It  is  often  the  custom  of  good  men  to  moralize  upon  the  beauty 

*  See  AVadding,  T.  I.  ad.  an.  1245;  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Liv.  LXXXIL,  n.  15;  Baillet,  Jugmentt 
des  Sravants,  Tom.  I.,  p.  110. 

Hiilc's  cpitiiph  runs  thus:— "Hie  jacet,  frater  Alexander  do  Hales,  qui  obiit  auiio  Domini 
millcsiino  dm  iiitisinio  quadiagesiuio'qiiiuto,  duodecimo  KaleudasSeptembris,  Gloria  l>oetoium 
decus  (I  I'liilo.-Noplioruni." 

BaieilU's  words  are  these:— "Ou  a  vu  de  quelle  niauiere  Thomas  d'Aquiu  fut  attache  ^ 
r6cole  de  frere  Albert,  dans  I'ordre  de  saiut  Domiuique.  Suivaut  ce  que  nous  a\  ous  dit  eu 
uous  appuyaut  suv  les  mouumeuts  historiques  les  plus  certains.  Thomas  ne  viiit  etnditr  il 
Paris  <iue  vers  la  fin  de  I'aunee  1245;  or,  des  autorites  uou  mollis  iudiibitables  attestcnl  (|ue  le 
docteur  Alexiiiidre  de  IIalt"-s  etait  iiiort  le  21  dii  moiiis  d'aoftt  de  la  im"-ine  ainiee.  Si  I'oii  iijoiite 
k  cela  qu'il  ;ivait  ecdc  sa  clKiiie  (lucliine  tciiijis  aiiparavant,  (lucl'.i-  possibilitr  rtstria-t  il  (!.■  lui 
doiiuer  Thoiiias  d'.V.iuiri  pour  vU:\e  !  II  sultit,  an  rest.-,  a  la  -loire  du  doi-t.'iir  nr.traj;uble 
d'avoir  tu  saiut  Bouaveuture  assis  sm- les  baucs  de  sou  ecole."  (Y'ic  de  S.  niuinas  d' Aqaiii,  p. 
125.) 

t  "  Wie  in  der  Wissenehaft,  so  hatte  er  wahrend  dieses  dreijahrigen  Aufenthaltes  zu  Paris  in 
den  Tii"eiideii  des  iunereu  Lebens  zugeiiouuueu.  iSeiu  Liebliiigs-uud  Erhohiugsbucli  waren 
Cassiaiis  foUatioiieu,  deren  er  sich  uaeli  sciiuui  cigciien  Gestiiuduisse  dazu  bedieute,  um  durch 
Betrai  lilunji  luul  Beschauung  seiu  wisMiuhatllielns  Slrebeu  zu  bescliwiugen  uud  zu  vertiefeu. 
So  ill  -sicli  verseukt  gieug  er  ofter  voni  .Mitta^stisilii'.  obne  zu  wisseu,  was  als  Speise  aufgesetzt 
wordeu;  die  ascetischen  Pfliehten  des  kliistcvliclii-u  Lelnus  crlTilUe  er  aufdas  stit  iin^-te.  die 
Uebuu"-  des  Gehorsams  war  deiu  kiiidlich  demiitliig«-ii  uud  ansi)ni<liloseii  Wi-s.n  d.s  sautKrus- 
ten  .liinglings  eiue  ganz  zur  Natur  gewordeiie  Tugeiid.  Als  i-i  lu-i  Tisclie  eiust  \  orlas.  Ixilciilcte 
ihiu  der  Obere,  dass,  er  eiu  ohneliin  riebtig  betoiites  Wort  aiiders  auszusi.n-clieii  halie;  ■I'liciiiias 
..elii>r<  lite.  Naeli  Tiselie  bemrekten  ihm  f-inigr  .Mitschiilir,  er  liatti- dtu  Fililcr.  wi-lel.eu  diT 
Corrector  geuiaclit.  niclit  nachsprecheu  .xoUcu;  er  ab.'r  crwidcrtc  :  Es  licgt  wciiig  daian.  ob 
eiu  Wort  so  oder  anders  ausgesprocheu  werde;  abcr  schr  viel  1st  darau  gelegen,  dass  eiu  Or- 
deusmauu  jederzeit  bereitwilligeu  Gehorsam  iibc."  (VA' eruer,  B.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  108 ;  Cf.  Bareille, 
Cluip.  XTl'.,p.  123.) 

±  Most  of  the  great  contemplative  or  learned  saints  were  thus  aftected.  8.  Anselm,  we  are 
told  would  swallow,  at  table,  without  knowing  what  it  was.  anytliing  that  was  put  before  hini. 
Hisdi.--ci|>les  pushed  pieces  of  bread  under  or  by  his  bauds,  and  thus,  witUont  knowing  it,  lie 
would  eat  and  make  a  meal. 
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of  peace  and  gentleness — on  the  cburm  of  solitude  and  silence; 
but  they  do  not  often  go  beyond  this;  they  do  not  often  sink  into 
the  depth  of  the  human  spirit,  and  seek  to  discover  the  hidden 
spring  "which  produces  the  great  effect.  He  alone,  Avho  has  lived 
to  God  and  to  himself,  can  I'ully  realize  the  strength  and  vigour 
produced  within  the  soul,  by  prayer,  silence,  solitude;  by  dwelling 
under  One  Eye  alone,  and  communing  with  One  Only  Spirit,  and 
by  opening  out  the  whole  man — the  entire  being — like  a  flower  to 
the  sun — towards  the  light  and  warmth  that  is  produced  by 
heaven.  Great  souls,  souls  made  of  fine  and  noble  elements,  have 
it  in  them  ;  it  is  their  nature,  when  alone,  to  seek  Him  who  is 
above,  and  to  find  their  freedom  and  their  companionship  with 
the  world  that  is  unseen.  Open  the  life  of  any  saint;  speak  to 
any  man  who  has  really  given  himself  to  God.  Ask  him  of  his 
silent,  solitary  hours — whence  come  all  his  sweetness  and  his 
spiritual  light — and  he  will  have  but  one  answer  to  give.  It  comes 
from  basking  and  living  in  the  sun,  and  by  letting  the  spirit  ex- 
pand itself,  and  grow,  with  its  own  spontaneous  rectitude,  towards 
Him  who  made  it ;  from  Whom  it  originally  came ;  and  to  Whom, 
finally,  it  will  have  to  go.  Ask  the  gentle,  silent.  Young  Aquino, 
how  he  spent  his  time. — He  spent  it  drinking  in  the  brightness 
of  heaven,  and  filling  himself  with  the  strength  of  God.  But  this 
is  a  digression. 

JS^othing  has  been  handed  down,  of  any  moment,  regarding  the 
teaching  of  S.  Thomas  at  Paris  during  this  period.  Albert  was  in 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  The  days  of  Abelard  and  William 
of  Champeaux  seemed  almost  to  have  returned.  Neither  tlie  ac- 
commodation at  S.  James's,  nor  the  hall  attached  to  the  Univer- 
sity, was  large  enough  to  contain  the  crowds  of  students.  It  has 
been  said,  in  another  place,  that,  on  account  of  want  of  room, 
Albert  was  forced  to  lecture  in  a  square  still  pointed  out  to 
strangers,  near  Notre  Dame,  and  which,  ever  since  that  day,  has 
been  known  as  Place  Maubert  {du  Maitre  Albert). — Albert,  hav- 
ing finished  his  course,  took  his  Doctor's  cap. 

The  success  of  the  Dominican  professors  at  Paris,  induced  the 
friars  to  extend  the  field  of  their  lal)ours.  The  same  year  in  which 
S.  Thomas  finished  his  studies  (1248),  a  General  Chapter  was  held 
at  Paris.*  Here  it  was  ruled  that  four  new  schools  should  be 
started,  on  the  model  of  S.  James's : — Bologna,  for  the  Lombard 

*  "  In  demselbcn  Jalire,  in  welchein  Thomas  seine  Stiidien  in  Paris  beendete  (1248),  wurde 
zu  Paris  ein  Ordcnscapitcl  K''l>alti'n  iind  liivsclilosscn,  nelii-n  der  tiienloKisclK  n  Sfhiilo  zii  St. 
Jarol)  vicr  nciu-  Scliuleii  zu  errii-liliMi.  in  wclcliiu  cbcii  kd,  wic  in  Palis.  I.i-Iiii  r  mid  ScIiiiliT  iiu 
nnif:issciidHreii  Bctrii-b.-  ilci- liiili^'cn  \VissciiMli:ili  Iniaii^'iliilil.t  witUiu  solllcii.  Al.s  dii-  Oitc 
dicsi-r  luMicii  Scliiilcu  wiirdcu  aiisiMsclu-n  ;  Buli)j;iia  I'lir  die  luiiihardisi-lic  OnlfU.simu  iiiz.  Moiit- 
pcllii-r  fiir  die  Provence,  Oxford  t'iir  Kn^'Iand,  Ciiln  t'iir  Ueiitsdiland.  Narli  Ciilu  warden  Albert 
uiid  Tlioinivs  beordert,  ersteier  als  oberster  Ke^eut  der  Scliule;  der  dreiuiulzwanzi-yiihrige 
Thuiuas  als  zweiter  Lclirer  uud  magister  studentUim."    (Werner,  B.  I.,  Cap.  III., p.  109.) 
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Province;  Montpellier,  for  Provence;  Oxford,  for  England ;  and 
Cologne,  for  Germany.  In  spite  of  Albert's  great  fame  at  Paris, 
both  he  and  Thomas  were  ordered  to  Cologne.  Albert  was  to 
take  the  chair,  re-arrange  the  studies,  and  be  Eegent;  Avhilst 
Thomas — Avho  was  not  twenty-three — was  to  be  second  professor, 
and  "  Magister  Studentiumr 

The  old  city  of  Cologne,  which  was  frequented  by  pilgrims 
from  all  the  world,  was  moved,  when  the  return  of  Albert  and 
Thomas  was  announced.  Albert's  name,  his  ancient  reputation, 
and  his  new  dignity,  attracted  crowds.  Thomas  had  as  yet  to 
make  his  powers  known.  ^ 


OHAFTER    XVIII. 

8.    THOMAS    MADE    BACHELOR. 


It  Avas  not  long  before  the  young  "  Magister  Studentium " 
acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  at  Cologne,  Here  it  was  that  he 
began  to  make  a  name  which  eventually  became  more  than  Euro- 
pean. It  is  natural  that  his  sheer  purity  and  Siwntliness  should 
draw  young  men  around  him.  But  he  had  other  attractions. 
He  possessed  the  keenest  of  minds,  the  most  capacious  of  memo- 
ries; he  could,  with  facility,  take  up  any  tangled  skein,  unravel 
it,  and,  with  a  mastership  that  might  make  ordinary  men  des- 
pair, display  its  whole  complexity  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
student  could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  take  in  the  entire  bearing 
of  the  question.* 

His  distinctions,  even  compared  Avith  those  of  Albert,  were  so 
new,  his  arguments  so  ingenious,  that  all  were  dazzled  at  his 
great  ability.  It  was  in  the  school  of  Cologne  that  he  first  gave 
evidence  as  a  teacher,  of  that  depth,  balance,  and  expansion 
which,  in  after  life,  made  him  the  weightiest  of  authorities  on 
the  most  momentous  of  religious  questions.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  Lombard,  and  in  handling  of  Scripture,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  his  many-sided  gifts.f 


*  "  n  sufflt  de  dire  eu  passant,  .  .  .  qn'on  ne  croyoit  pas  qii'il  y  efit  rien  de  si  ^le.v^,  ou 
de  si  obsciir,  soit  dans  les  luatieres  dp  Tlieologie,  soil  dans  les  livres  des  anciens  Pliilosoplies, 
qu'i!  nc  rt-ndit  aise,  ou  intt'llip;il>le.  Les  (inestious  les  plus  epinenses,  les  plus  capables  d'arif'ter 
I'esprit  jiar  leiir  obseuvite  il  les  luettait  toiyouis  ii  la  portfce  de  aes  auditeuis."  (Tourou,  Liv. 
II.,  Chap.  l..p.  98,  99.) 

He  lays  down  tlie  principle,  thus,  himself  : — "  Peritia  docendi  requireuda  est,  ad  qnam  q>iin- 
que  pertinent,  seilieet  apertio.  brevitas,  utilitas  suavitas  et  niatuntas.  Aperta  debet  esse  doc- 
trina  iit  ab  omnibus  iutellij;atur.  Iv  lib.  Prospm-i  de  Vita  cmitcmplativa ,  dieilur  '  tarn  apertus  de- 
bet esse  seriuo  doeentis,  ut  ab  intellijieutia  sua  nuUos  quanivis  impeiitos  exeludat.  Utendum 
est  pleuo  senuoue,  ut  nummo,  ubi  est  publica  forma.'  "  (De  Enid.  FHncip.,  Vol.  XVI.,  Lib.  V., 
Cap.  IX.,  p.  432.) 

t  "  Si  diede  pure  ad  interpretare  alcuni  libri  della  Sacra  Scrittiira,  ed  a  sporre  1' opera  del 
Maestro  delle  Sentenze.  lu  questo  suo  officio,  comeche  egli  avesae  ventidue  anni  e  non  piii, 
trapasso  di  uran  lunga  1'  aspettazione,  clie  altissiraa  si  avea  di  lui,  e  venue  in  tanta  fania  che  pel 
nobile  deaiderio  di  udirlo,  e  maestri  e  discepoli  a  eran  uumero  traevano  a  quella  citt^." 

"  Clii  volesse  entrare  ne'  jjarticoliiri  delle  sue  lodi.  a  pezza  uon  fininbiii' ;  rtiro  senza  piii  elio 
la  scliolastica  tilosotia  (e  diniostrativa  era  allora  la  lilosotia,  qualf  aiiininti)  ileiib'  es.sere)  non  niai 
avf'va  fatto  die  se  tauto  bella  e  n\aravifjliosa  niostra,  quanto  fcce  piiopcra  di  Tomnia.so.  Al 
niirare  cli'  e'facea  col  suo  perspicaeissinio  scnno  per  eniro  la  natura  dcllc  cose  e  al  vedenie  di 
trattoo^ni  rispetto,  al  suo  jji-outo  levarsi  ai  ]iiii  alti  ininciiiii  ddl.i  sciiHz:i.  al  riichissinio  tesoro 
delle  sue  oo<;nizioni.  alia  pirfezioue  del  suo  nietiido  nun  clic  alia  iniinitaliile  etilcacia  del  suo 
ricisoparlare  tutti  riniamauo  a  ^iiisa  di  altoniti,  lu-  poteano  riaversi  dello  stn])ore.  E  veramente 
i  pi'.i  aotti  scolastiei  e'  laseio.ssi  di  lungo  spazio  addietro  nuissime  in  ordine  al  niodo  che  perfet- 
tlssimo  teueva  uell'  addotuiuare."  (Gibelli,  Vita,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  50,51;  C/.  Toaiou,  Liv.  IL, 
Chap.  I.,  p.  98.) 
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Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  teaching  in  the  schools.  He 
preached  and  wrote.*  His  first  pieces  were  "De  Ente  et  Essen- 
tia,'^ and  "  De  Principiis  Nature ; "  in  which,  following  the 
leadership  of  Albert,  he  lays  down  fundamental  principles  of 
philosophy — principles  Avhich  were  afterwards  developed,  and 
which  thread  his  entire  teaching  in  metaphysics.  He  also  com- 
posed several  minor  papers  which  point  to  his  mastery  of  Aris- 
totle ;  to  the  frame-work  which  he  afterwards  put  together  for 
sound  scholastic  teaching;  and  to  the  subtlety,  lucidity,  and 
grasp  of  his  intelligence.  His  two  first  pieces  contain  the  germ 
of  a  future  system,  and  are  remarkable  productions  for  a  yonth 
of  twenty- two. f 

No  doubt,  the  Saint's  practice  in  teaching,  and  the  accuracy  he 
acquired  by  writing  from  an  early  age,  were  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  developing  his  powers.  Then,  he  possessed  another  gift, 
very  valuable  in  the  middle  ages,  particularly  so  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  more  especially  useful  to  a  religious  man — a  change- 
less calmness  and  self-possession.  Partly,  through  education — 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  greatly,  by  character;  partly, 
through  breadth  of  mind;  and  principally,  through  grace — he 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  He,  if  any  man,  could  say — Anima 
7nea,  in  manibus  meis  semper  :  for  it  was  never  known,  even  under 
the  most  trying  provocation,  that  he  lost  his  gentle  self-con trol.;|; 
His  humility  and  sweetness  came  out  strikingly  when  arguing  in 
the  schools.§  Though  his  opponent,  in  the  heat  of  disputation, 
might  forget  himself,  Thomas  not  so.  He  answered  meekly,  and 
witii  benevolence — steadied  by  the  light  from  which  his  every 
action  sprang. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  certain  student  arrogantly  defended  a 
"thesis,  of  which  he  knew  the  Saint  disapproved,  he  was  suffered  to 
proceed  without  remark.  Asked  why  he  did  not  check  the  youth, 
the  Saint  replied  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  put  the  young 
man  to  shame.     Next  day,  emboldened  by  the  silence  of  the  pre- 

*  Here  is  a  sppoimen  of  the  French  lanKiiaRp.  as  used  in  the  thiiteeuth  century,  on  the 
words  •.—Erat  tunini,  incinsutilis  :  '■  qn  estoit  uni-  <-i>tc.  i.-o  flist  senz  custure,  e  dessore  estoit  con- 
toissue  par  tot;  (;o  done  il  ;>  entendre  que  fii  liini  nvnc.  e  siynilie  le  coueorde  e  le  carite  de 
seiute  Klise."     (See  A.  Leeo.v,  De  La  Marehe,  La  Chairc  Fraii(;aUe,  p.  169.) 

t  "  Malgrfe  la  preoccupation  d'un  debut  dans  I'enseignement  oral,  Thomas  trouva  le  temps 
de  se  livrer  au  travail  de  la  composition.  C'est  alors  qu'il  ecrivir  le  Traite' <ies  prinHprs  lie  la 
nature,  celui  rfe  VEtre  et  de  I'essence,  et  plusieurs  autres  ouvrages  oil  se  trouvent  dilucidees  avec 
antant  de  uettete  que  de  profondeur,  lea  notions  les  plus  abstraites  de  la  ni6taphysique  et  de 
rontologie.  Ses  premiers  Merits  sout.  en  etlet,  de  la  meme  epoque  que  ses  premif-res  UM,-ons.  II 
essayait  :\  la  fois  de  ces  deux  organes  de  la  pensee.  la  parole  et  I'ecriture,  dont  il  de  vait  d<'sor- 
mais  se  servir  sans  relSclie  pour  repandre  sur  I'esprit  liumain  des  torrents  de  luniiere  et  de 
ve.rite."     (Bareille,  Cap.  XIII., p.  132  ;   Cf.  Tolom.  cla  Lucca,  Hist.  EcH..  lAb.  XXII..  Chap.  XXI.) 

%  Disputing  at  Paris,  on  one  occasion,  with  .lilui  of  Pisa  the  Minorite,  say  the  Hollandists: 
"QuantuM<|Ue  dietus  .loannes  exasperaret  enndcm  Fratrem  Tliomam  verbis  ampullosis  et  tnmi- 
dis.  Miiii(|iiaiii  tauii  n  iT)se  F.  Thomas  restriM\it  verbinn  Immilitatis :  sed  semper  cum  duleedine 
et  huniaiiitate  rc.si).inilit :  et  idem  faeirlial  dictns  V.  Tliomas  in  omui  disputatione  quautunque 
acuta  et  solerti."     (Boll.,  Cap.  IX..  n.  77.  /».  7111.) 

?  F.  Leonardus  de  Caieta  testifies  thus  of  S.  Thomas:— "  Fuitque homo  magna;  hnmilitatis  et 
patieutiie;  ita  quod  uuuquam  videbatur  turbari  ab  aliquo;  ac  etiam  magn»  sobrietatis  et  vigi- 
lautia;."     (Boll.,  Cap.  T///. ,  n.  75, p.  709. ) 
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vious  evening,  the  student  continued  his  argument  with  still 
greater  arrogance.  The  Haint  now  thought  it  time  to  interfere. 
So,  with  infinite  sweetness,  yet  with  crushing  power,  he  put  a  few 
questions,  made  some  distinctions,  and  upset  the  student  with 
such  ease,  first  on  one  point,  then  on  another,  that  the  whole 
school  WHS  in  an  uproar  of  admiration.  Both  the  youth  and  his 
companions  were  thus  taught  a  lesson  of  gentleness  and  power, 
which  they  did  not  easily  forget.* 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  preaching  to  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion at  S.  James's.  It  was  Palm  Sunday.  During  the  discourse, 
an  otKcial,  sent  by  the  Senate  of  the  University,  Avalked  up  the 
church.  He  beckoned  to  the  Saint  to  stop,  and  then  read  out, 
before  the  astonished  people,  with  S.  Thomas  standing  silent 
in  the  pulpit,  an  offensive  document,  drawn  up  by  the  secular 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  Friars  Preachers.  When  the  man  had 
liiiished,  and  the  congregation  had  recovered  from  their  surprise 
a  little,  S.  Thomas  proceeded  with  his  sermon,  with  the  same 
calmness  with  which  he  had  commenced  it.  No  human  influence, 
however  sudden  or  distressing,  seemed  to  have  any  power  over  his 
extraordinary  mind.f 

Corrado  de  Suessia,  who  knew  him  intimately,  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting testimony  on  oath  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his 
life.  He  declared  him  to  be  "  a  man  of  holy  life  and  honest  con- 
versation, peaceful,  sober,  humble,  quiet,  devout,  contemplative, 
and  chaste :  so  mortified,  that  he  cared  not  Avhat  he  eat,  or  what 
he  put  on.  Every  day,  he  celebrated,  with  great  devotion,  or 
heard,  one  or  two  masses;  and,  except  in  times  proper  for  repose, 
he  was  ever  occupied  in  reading,  writing,  praying,  or  preaching. 
I  saw  him,"  says  Corrado,  "  leading  the  above  life."  J  To  this  was 
joined  a  great  confidence  in  spiritual  illumination.  "  His  science," " 
says  Raynald,  "  was  not  acquired  by  natural  talent,  but  by  the 
revelation  and  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  he  never  set  him- 

*  "  III  crastiimra  autem  cum  ad  idem  in  aula  Domini  Episcopi  coram  eisdem  Fr.  Thomas  cum 
studentibus  oonveiiisset,  et  eajdi-ni  quasstioues  tuiaaeut  et  determinationes  per  Licentiaiidum 
Biuti  corrt'i'tione  aliiiua  repetitaj;  Frater  Tlionias  cum  oniiii  moderaminc  dixit;  Ma^ister.  ista 
v»-Ktra  oi>iiiio  salva  veritate,  teueri  noii  pntcst,  iiviia  est  coiifra  lalf  ((iiicilimii ;  uikU-  oprntet  vos 
aliliT  diccre,  si  uon  vnlti.s  a  cout-ilio  discmdaii'.  Tnjic  alili  r  dici-n'  cu-iiii.  scd  opiiiidui'm  iu  scn- 
tentia  111)11  mutavit.  -loiitra  qiieiii  ili-iurn  arjjiiiMs,  it  ('<iii(iUiiin  loutia  ipsiiiii  addiiciiis,  com- 
piilit  ipijum  siiiim  contiti-ri  cirorciii.  tt  )Mt<T<'  liiuinlilcr  a  piadicto  liocton- siin-  ])l.iiius  vVrita- 
tciii.  Tunc  Fratcr  Thciiiias  dixit  :  imido  hciif  ilicitis.  i-t  diHiiif  ipsum  i|ii(iil  ciat  iiro  vcritato 
tenendum.  Ue  quo  .Ma;;islri  (iiinies  ailiiiiiali  sunt  dc  tianc|iiillitatc  niciiti.s  .-jus  et  viTl)i.  <|Hi  .sic 
aiitnebat  adversariuiM.  iiuasi  dipi-.n-t  dimipuluiii,  ct  quod  taiitai  siiiuliai  subito  p^opll^slli.saet 
mirabile  document  nni,  ut  suuni  locum  teneret.  et  debit  urn  aolveret  occulta  scilicet  virtiia  aninii, 
et  Veritas  manitestata  Masistri."     (Boll.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  27,  p.  K(jt>.) 

1  "  In  di.spntationibus,  quibuR  consuevernnt  liomiues  aliqiiando  modiim  excedere,  8eini)er 
inveniebatur  mitis  et  linmilis,  nuUis  verbis  sloriosis  et  am])iillo.sls  uteus,  et  sic  erat  abstractua 
a  tempoialibus  ampliatioiiibus,  quod  in  mensa  duin  comedebat,  semper  luibebat  oculos  ad  siipc- 
riora,  e!  ponebatur  coram  eo  scutella,  et  lemovebatur  pluries  ipso  nou  seutiente."  (Boll..  C'aj>. 
/A'.,  n.  77.  p.  71(1.)  y  '       f 

t  "  Homo  sanctie  vitie,  et  conversationis  lionestip,  pacidcus,  sobrius,  linmilis,  quietus,  devo- 
tu8.  coiitemplativns,  et  cast  us;  ita  quod  reput.ibatur  virgo;  et  in  cibo  et  potu  fiiit  tant:e  sobrie- 
latis,  iniod  siiisjularitates  riboruni  lion  iieteliat,  nee  etiani  curabat  de  cultii  vi'stiineiitorniii.  et 
oinni  die  ciiiii  iiiaf;na  devotione  ant  ipse  echliiabal  ant  aiulirliat  uuani  aiit  diiaa  niissaa,  et 
prieler  iiatiuali.s  i|iii.-tis  lioi-as  scnijier  vai-al)at  ant  li'clioiii,  aut  ^<-iiptiiris,  ant  aurationi,  aut 
pra;dicatioui.     Vidi  cum  facicntum  pricdictam  vitaui."     (Boll.,  Cup.  {'.,  n.  i'.p.  (ja9.) 
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self  to  write,  without  having  first  prayed  and  wept.  When  he 
was  in  doubt,  he  had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  with  tears  he  re- 
turned— instructed  and  enlightened  in  his  uncertainty."  *  A  let- 
ter, attributed  to  the  Saint,  gives  his  views  on  the  temper  of  a 
Christian  student.  It  is  addressed  to  a  certain  "/w  Christo 
Carissimus  Joannes."  John  is  not  to  plunge  all  at  once  into  the 
sea  of  science,  but  to  approach  it  by  degrees,  as  water  does  along 
the  beds  of  rivers,  beginning  with  easy  things,  and  then  advancing 
to  more  difficult  ones;  talking  too  much  must  be  avoided  ;  purity, 
conscience,  prayer,  and  solitude,  are  to  be  cultivated ;  John  is  to 
be  amiable  to  all,  familiar  Avith  none,  for  familiarity  produces 
contempt,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  study  ;  he  is  to  avoid  mixing 
.up  with  the  affairs  of  seculars;  he  must  shun  vain  conversations, 
and  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  saints;  he  must  not  concern  him- 
self whence  good  comes,  but  treasure  it  up  in  his  memory;  he 
must  try  and  know  what  he  does,  and  try  and  understand  all  he 
hears ;  rid  his  mind  of  doubts,  and  fill  the  chamber  of  his  intelli- 
gence with  knowledge;  and  never  aim  at  knowing  what  is  beyond 
his  reach. f 

It  was  about  this  period  that  S.  Thomas  was  ordained  priest. 
It  is  mortifying  that  no  certain  information  can  be. procured,  re- 
garding the  time  at  which  it  took  place.  To  him,  it  must  have 
been  an  occasion  of  extreme  joy,  and  overwhelming  awe.  His 
treatise  on  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood  ;  his  illuminated 
Tract  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  his  writings  on  the  Mass ; 
besides  other  refei'ences  to  the  Real  Presence,  manifest  the  temper 
of  his  mind.  I  All  his  biographers  lay  stress  on  his  great  devo- 
tion while  celebrating.     He  was  frequently  rapt  in  spirit  whilst  at 

*  "  Ejus  scieutia  uou  fuerat  a  uatuiali  ingeiiio  aequisita;  sed  per  revelationeiu  et  iufusiouein 
Spiritiis  iSaucti :  quia  uuuqitam  ponebat  se  ad  scriliciiduiii  aliquod  opus,  nisi  pramiissa  oiatione 
et  ertusione  lacryiuaiiiiu ;  et  qiiaiido  iu  aliqiKi  dubilaliat.  leciiirebat  ad  uratiuueiii,  et  peifusus 
laciyiuis  de  ipso  dubio  leveitabatur  clariticatus  et  dditus  :  et  hoc  testiniouium  letulit  ipsi  testi, 
et  iiiultis  aliis  publice."     (Boll.,  Cap.  I'll.,  n.  SS.  p.  704.) 

t  It  may  be  inteiestiug  to  sive  this  letter  in  full: — "  Quia  quaesisti  a  me,  in  Christo  mihl 
chaiissune  Joannes,  qualiter  te  studere  oporteat  in  thesauro  seieutiai  acquirendo:  tale  a  me 
tibi  super  hoe  traditnr  eonsiliuni,  nt  ])er  rivuhiH  non  statini  iu  luaie  elii;aH  iutroire,  quia  per 
laciliora  ad  (liiiiciliora  ciiiiuti-t  devcuiie.  Ha-e  est  iT.m)  uuiiiitio  inea  <'t  insti  ni-tio  tua.  Tardi- 
loquum  te  esse  jiibco.  it  tarde  ad  locntoiinni  aH<'eMdciiteui :  cnuscientia'  piiritateni  aniplecfere, 
orationi  vacarc  non  disinas,  ccllaiu  tVecpieiitrr  dilijias,  si  vis  iu  ei-llani  vinariani  introdncl. 
Ouinil)ns  te  aniubiletii  i'.\liil>e.  nilnl  ((iia'ii-  iiciiitus  di-  t'actis  alioruni,  neuiini  te  uiultiiui  tamilia- 
rem  ostcinlas,  (|uia  niniia  taniiliaii(as  iiaiil  ((iiitriuptuui,  et  subtiaetinnis  a  studio  uiateriam 
subniinistiat.  Di-  verbis  et  faetis  sa'cnlariuui  niillatcnns  te  iutroniittas.  Diseursus  super  om- 
nia fiigias;  sanetorum  et  bouorum  iuiitari  vestigia  uou  oniittas  :  non  respieiasa  (|uo  audias,  sed 
quicquid  boni  dicatur,  memoriiE  recomnienda.  Et  quie  asis  Ct  audis.  fac  ut  iutelligas  :  de  diibiia 
te  certifices,  et  quicquid  poteris  iu  arnmriolo  mentis  repouere,  satatue  sicut  cupiens  vas  im- 
plere.  Altiora  te  ue  quaisieris.  Ilia  sequeus  vestigia  frondes  et  fructus  in  vineam  Domini  Sa- 
Daoth  utiles,  quamdiu  vitam  humeris  proferes  ae  produces.  Ha'c  si  sectatus  fueris,  ad  id  attin- 
gere  poteria  quod  <att'ectas.     (Opusc,  LXl.,  Vol.  XVII., p.  338,  ed.  Parnue.) 

t  "  lo  per  me  uou  saro  ardito  di  por  mano  a  deserivere  quale  e'  fosse  la  prima  volta  die  cele- 
bri)  a  uussa  ;  linj^iia  uiortale  uou  pu6  ritrarre  in  carte  cosa.  die  tanto  seiita  del  diviiio;  dirb 
solo  ehe  interiiatii  con  tiitta  la  iiiente  e  cou  tiitto  il  eiiore  in  Dio  era  si  raggiaiiti'  d'  aiiiore,  che 
parea  uu  c(>in]iieiisiiri'  auzi  clie  nn  vialore.  Chi  legge  faccia  da  se  ragioue  dello  stato  di  quell' 
aiiiuia  nobilihsiiiia  1(1  eccelsa ;  e  a  questo  efl'etto  consideri  ben  addentro  le  subliuii  e  stupende 
cose  che  quchto  Aiigeio  delle  scuole  tutto  acceso  in  fiioco  d'  amore  venne  scrivendo  sopra 
VAugustissinio  t>aeraniento  e  sopra  I'eccelleuza  e  diguitfi  del  Sacerdo/.io."  (Gibelli,  Vita,  Cap. 
XIV.,  p.  .W.) 

"  Erat  eiiim  prsecipue  devotus  ad  sacrosauctnin  Sacrameutum  Altaris:  de  quo  quia  conces- 
Bum  ei  fuerat  profundius  scribere,  douatus  eat  ei  devotiuti  celebrare."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VI,,  n.  30,  p. 
667.) 
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Muss,  when  the  tears  would  spriug  to  his  eyes,  and  flow  copiously.* 
This  happened  to  him  also  at  other  times.  During  Compline,  at 
the  words,  "  Ne  pro] icias  nos  in  tempore  senedutis  cum  defecerit 
virtus  mea,"  he  Avas  frequently  thus  carried  away.f  After  he  had 
said  Mass,  he  prepared  his  lectures,  and  then  went  to  the  schools. 
Next,  he  wrote,  or  dictated  to  several  scribes ;  then  he  dined,  re- 
turned to  his  cell,  and  occupied  himself  with  Divine  things  till 
time  for  rest;  after  which  he  wrote  again,  and  thus  ordered  liis 
life  in  the  service  of  his  Master.J 

The  duty  of  preaching,  also  fell  upon  him.  §  A  man  so  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  would,  almost  of  necessity,  manifest  the 
piission  which  ruled  supreme.  His  reputation,  even  at  this 
period,  was  great  enough  to  draw  a  large  congregation  into  the 
Dominican  Church.  His  learning,  his  piety,  his  extraordinary 
gifts,  then  his  nobility,  and  his  commanding,  yet  gentle  appear- 
ance, must  have  produced  a  deep  impression. 

But,  before  speaking  of  his  sermons  in  particular,  a  general 
view  of  "preaching"  in  the  thirteenth  century  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

Sacred  eloquence,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  till  the  fourth 
century,  consisted  principally  in  homilies  and  in  popular  haran- 
gues. Then,  we  come  upon  the  days  of  the  great  columnal 
Fathers,  whose  eloquent  thoughts  have  a  power  still  to  move  men's 
hearts,  and  Avhose  methods  influenced  those  lesser  lights  who  fol- 
lowed them.  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory,  S.  Chrysostom,  and  S.  Augus- 
tine— looking  back  even  from  our  day — occupy  a  position  which 
could  be  filled  by  no  other  four.  They  were  succeeded — worthily 
indeed,  but  were  not  approached — by  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  S. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Venerable  Bede :  just  as,  in  turn,  S.  Gregory, 
S.  Isidore,  and  S.  Bede  were  succeeded,  but  were  not  surpassed  by 
Alanus  of  Farfa,  Eabanus,  Heric,  Alcuin,  and  Paul  Waruefrid. 


*  "  Coiuxtcverat  antem  frequentius  rapi  in  Missa  taiitoe  devotiouis  eflfectu  nt  totns  perfunde- 
rotur  lacrviiiis.  qui  taiiti  ISaoraineiiti  sacris  absorbebatur  luvstenis,  et  reliciebatur  exdouis." 
(Id.  C/.,  Hum.  Tlieolvg.,  P.  III.,  q.  XXII.,  Art.  I.,  sqq.  Opuec,  De  Offlc.  Sacerd.,  Opusc,  Kxposit. 
iWaanA,  in;,) 

t  "  Visiis  fiiit  etiam  frequenter,  cum  caiitarctnr  ille  versus  in  Completorio  quadra-iesiuiall 
tempore  :  Ne projicias  noa  in  tempore aenectutis,  cum  defeceret  virtus  mea.  (Ps.  70,  9.)  quisi  raptus  et 
in  oratioue  absorptus  mnltis  perfundi  lacrvmis,  quas  de  oculis  videbatur  educere  piic  mentis." 
(Boll..  Cap.  VI.,  p.  667,  66a.) 

t  "  Postauditeni  ipsam  Missam  exutis  vestibus  statim  ascendebat  cathedram  :  post  deseen- 
8um  cathedra;  ponebat  se  ad  .seribendum,  et  dietanduui  pluribus  seriptoribus :  postea  comede- 
bat,  et  deiude  redibat  ad  cameram,  et  se  ilivinis  oecupi-bat  usque  ad  quietem  ;  et  post  qu:eteni 
Bcribere  assumebat,  et  sic  totam  vitam  suani  ordinabat  ad  Deum."  (BolL,  Cap.  lX.,n.l',  p. 
710.) 

{The  Dominicaus  liad  a  spacious  place  for  lecturing  and  preaching  in,  for: — "Auxjoiirs 
solennels,  I'Unirersitfe,  n'ayant  pas  de  demure  tixe  ni  de  local  assez  vaste,  empruntait  pour  ses 
orateurs  la  cliaire  des  ecoles  domiuicaines  de  la  rue  Saint-Jacques."  (Hist.  Litt.,  Chap.  XXIV., 
p.  314.) 

Maurice  de  Sully  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity: — 
"  Sains  Thomas  pn'M-^a  en  Indc  Ic  major,  sains  Bartboloniens  en  Inde  le  menor,  s:iiu.s  Simons  en 
Perse,  sains  Pheiii"'  en  S\(ili-.  sains  .lohans  en  .\vsc,  .suijis  .lakes  li  graindn-s  <-n  Kspai^ufs,  .-iains 
Jakes  li  inendrcs  en  JuiliM',  sainis  I'icres  on  Loinbardie,  .sains  Pol-s  en  Gresse,  smims  .^udrcls  en 
Archadie;  et  il  et  lor  desci|iU'  meni-rent  la  ereance  de  la  cresticute  par  tot  le  moude."  (He^-mon 
du  20e  Dimariche  apria  PentecCte.    De  La  Marclie,  p.  I.) 
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The  scale  of  excellence  seems  gradually  to  diminish,  till  we  come 
to  such  stirring  times  as  the  Crusades,  or  to  days  of  contest  against 
the  violence  of  heretics,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case — 
from  the  force  of  circumstances — caused  earnest  men  to  speak 
with  vigour  and  enthusiasm,  if  not  with  the  elegance  and  polish 
of  academicians.  There  was  Ralph  Ardent,  for  example,  now 
almost  forgotten,  who  anticipated  the  great  Dominicans  in  his 
eloquence  and  power ;  then,  S.  Bernard,  and  Peter  the  Hermit, 
Avhose  unction  and  earnestness,  and  fire,  are  Avell  known,  as  exert- 
ing a  great  sway  over  the  masses — and  Hugh  of  S.  Victors,  and 
Comestor,  and  Fulk,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  before  ;  and 
Maurice  de  Sully,  and  John  of  Nivelle — mighty  orators  in  their 
day,  but  now  forgotten  with  the  rest — bringing  us  down  to  the 
great  revival  in  the  Orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic* 

James  de  Vitry,  Maurice  de  Sully,  and  William  of  S.  Amour, 
say  quite  enough  about  the  boldness  of  such  heretics  as  the  Catha- 
rites,  and  the  Vaudois,  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  energy  with 
which  the  children  of  S.  Dominic  would  follow  out  their  special 
vocation.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  with  school  learn- 
ing, was  their  one  object  in  life.  They  opposed  with  fire  and  elo- 
quence, the  truth  of  the  Gospel  against  the  errors  and  blasphemies 
of  fanatical  performers,  Avho,  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  country 
places,  would  collect  the  simple-minded  around  them,  and  pour 
into  their  ears  all  manner  of  detestable  teaching. 

The  language  in  which,  at  this  period,  sermons  were  preached, 
was  French  ;  that  is,  when  given  out  from  the  pulpit.  Even 
when  written  in  Latin — and  this  was  generally  the  case — they 
were  delivered  to  the  people  in  the  people's  tongue.  S.  Bonaven- 
ture  is  said  to  have  preached  in  French. f  S.  Bernard,  even, 
preached  his  Crusades  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Jordan  of  Saxony, 
and  Jolin  of  Wildeshusen,  also,  preached  in  French.  In  1213, 
the  Abbott  of  Jumieges  had  to  explain  the  Gospel  in  French  for 
the  sake  of  the  less  instructed  {simpliciorihus  fratribus).  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  clergy  were  addressed  in  Latin.  It  was  not  thought 
complimentary  to  do    otherwise.     The  epitaph  of  Abbot  Notker 


*  "  Wir  besitzen  noch  tlieils  Homiliensaninihinsen,  tlieils  nur  einzelne  Reden  iind  Auslegiin- 

gen  aus  der  eisttu  Iliilftc  di'S  Jlittolnltcrs  von  di-m  lil.  Gallus,  Alcuiii,  Unviim  von  Hatbprstiidt, 
Rliabaaus  Maiuius,  I'iiscl.a.sius  Radlirrtils.  Katlji-iius  von  Verona.  Als  cill  i;;.-  I'rciii-.  r  t;lanzt<-u 
in  di-r  naclifol;;rnd.n  Zcit  :  <l.i  lil.  Pttnis  lianjiani.  di  r  lil.  Ansilni,  lU-v  lil.  Noibnt.  Ivo  von 
Cliaitres  (I.  CaniutiUbis),  GotttVitd  voii  Vi'iidoiuc,  Gotttrk-d  von  ]5oi(l<-a\i\.  Hildcbcit  von  Maus 
(H.  Ceuonianeusis)  n.  A.  Der  liei  vonajjindstf-  licdnt-v  di'S  Mittolalters  war  aber  niislreitis  der 
grosse  hi.  Bernhard  (1091-115:!),  der  durcli  die  Salbiing  wie  das  Feue  seines  Wortes  «n-der  ganz 
an  die.  hi.  Viitev  eriuuert  und  anssordcntlnlie  Krlolge  feirte."  {Das  Kirehliclie  Prediytamt,  \oa 
Nikolans  Sclileiuifrer.  Zweite  Aiijlage.  Einlritung,  p.  22.) 

t  "  Licet  ego,"  sa.vs  S.  Bonaventure,  "  nesoiani  bene  loqni  gallicf^,  non  taiueu  propter  lioo 
verbuni  Dei  qnod  debeo  proferri  in  se  minus  valet.  Ideo  uou  ciiretis  de  hoc,  diim  tauieu  lue  iu- 
telligere  poSBilis."     (De  La  Marclie,  p.  23U.) 
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(998)  shows  what  the  custom  was,  even  as  early  as  his  time.* 
Some  liad  a  fancy  for  making  sermons  in  rliyme — sermones  rinia- 
tos — whicli  seem  to  have  had  a  strange  attraction  for  many 
amongst  the  people. 

The  sermon  generally  took  place — if  it  were  an  ordinary  Sun- 
day, and  the  preacher  addressed  the  people  in  an  instruction — • 
after  the  Gospel,  as  is  still  the  custom  to  this  day.f  But  special 
sermons,  preached  on  state  occasions,  such  as  at  marriages  or 
funerals,  were  delivered  after  Mass.  There  were  sermons  in  inane, 
in  the  morning  ;  and  post  prandium,  after  dinner.  Then  there 
were  Collations,  or  Conferences,  which  were  generally  delivered  by 
the  same  person  who  spoke  to  the  congregation  in  the  morning. 
Tlie  people  were  arranged,  with  the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  ladies  of  distinction  came  to  church,  preceded  by 
their  valets,  carrying  cushions  for  them  to  sit  upon  during  the 
discourse.  The  preacher  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  people 
as  "  Fratres"  "  Fratres  Carissimi/'  "  Bele  Gens,''  "  Bele  Seg- 
nors,"  "  Douce  Gent,"  "  Signor  et  Dames."  Sometimes,  if  the 
preacher  said  something  offensive,  or  made  use  of  unsound  or 
heretical  expressions,  there  Avere  not  wanting  those  who  would 
interrupt  him,  and  call  him  to  order.;];  Robert  of  Sorbon  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  an  instance  of  this.  A  learned  clerk 
preached  before  the  King  of  France.  During  his  sermon,  he  went 
on  to  say  that  all  the  Apostles,  at  the  moment  of  the  Passion, 
abandoned  Christ,  and  that  faith  became  extinguished  in  their 
hearts ;  the  Blessed  Virgin,  alone,  kept  it,  from  the  day  of  the 
Passion,  to  that  of  the  Resurrection,  in  commemoration  of  which, 
in  the  Holy  Week  of  penance,  at  matins,  all  the  lights,  one  after 
the  other,  are  put  out,  except  one,  which  is  reserved  for  making 
blessed  fire  at  Easter  time.  A  solemn  ecclesiastic,  of  higher  rank, 
rose  up  to   reprehend  him ;  for  the  Apostles,  according  to  this 


*  "  Vulgari  plebem,  clerum  sermone  latino 
Erudit,  et  satiat  magiii  dulcediiie  veibi." 

(D.  Bouquet,  Cap.  X.,p.  286.) 
Then,  again,  the  translator  of  Robert  Lincoln  says: — "  Lingua  roiuaua  coram  clericis  sapo- 
rem  suavitalis  non  liabet,"     (Ue  La  Marclie,  p.  234.) 

t  Hclileiniger  speaks  thus  of  the  iiiflnenee  of  schools  on  preaching  : — "Einen  bedeutenden 
GiuHusH  anf  allniiihliehc  Wi.driliclebuiig  der  Bercdsanikiit  iiliteii.  sioli  luiiofr  sctiiiifcr  iuis- 
priigend  nnd  weiter  vei  pHan/.i-ud.  die  S<'hiil:istic'  und  Mvslik  ;  .ji-m-.  indi-iri  si<-  iiielir  S<ii;iil'c  uud 
Grlindlichkeit  in  die  Bi-u.-istiiliniii;,'   l>r:ii'litc   (von  ilcr  Sclio'histik   liilut   bcsoud.-r.s  die   nirhr 

Slauniiissige  Aulage  uud  die  Krenueuz  der  Kiutheihing  lier) ;  dicsc.  iudcm  sic  der  Scliattenseite 
er  scholastischen  Metliode,  der  Trockeuheit  \ind  .Si>itzliudigkeit.  eutgegenarbeitete  iiud  der 
Beredsauikeit  mehr  (ieiniith,  ungekiinstelte  Einfacliheit  iiud  Salbuug  vermittelte.  (I'rediij- 
ta>nt,p.22.) 

t  According  to  S.  Thomas,  the  priest  should  aim  at  practising  \vhat  he  preaches.  Frigerio 
sums  lip  his  teaching  beautifully  thus  : — "  Avvisa  va  il  sauto,  dover  coucorrere  neirevaugelico 
iiredicatore  alcune  conditioni,  clie  si  leggouo  sparse  ne'suoi  compouiraeuti,  da  noi  qui  couipilate. 
Dicea  ilunque,  die  uou  dee  uiettersi  veruuo  a  questa  alta  impresa,  se  nou  e  seiolto  da  ogni 
affaresecolaresco.  e  soggiogate  in  prima  le  proprie  passionictdl'  acquisto  delh-  cliristiant^  virlii  : 
di  clie  grande  inseguaniento  ue  diede  il  uostro  diviu  Maestro,  il  quale  dopo  I'iutrapresa  auste- 
ritik  net  discrto.  c  dopo  le  taute  vittorle  di  satauasso  riportate,  inimediatameute  eomincio  a 
predicar'il  Vaiig'lo:  rt  doreret,  dicte  egli  nella  Soninia,  pust  cerntm  edmnitam  oportere  alios  ad 
proedicatioiiis  uj/iciuin  trannire."  (Lib.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  15J;  Summa,  Para.  III.,  qu.  XLI.,  art.  IJL, 
ad.  1.) 
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censor,  had  abandoned  Jesus  Christ  in  body,  but  not  in  heart. 
The  preacher  was  about  to  retract,  when  tlie  King,  (Louis)  getting 
up  in  his  turn,  intervened.  "  The  proposition  is  not  false,"  he 
said:  "it  is  to  be  found  clearly  expressed  in  the  Fathers:  bring 
me  the  Book  of  S.  Augustine,"  The  book  was  brought,  and  the 
King  pointed  out  a  passage  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of 
S.  John,  where,  in  point  of  fact,  S.  Augustine  expresses  himself  in 
tliese  words : — " Fugerunt,  relicto  eo  corde  et  co7'pore"  *  Some- 
times, if  the  preacher  said  hard  things  about  the  ladies — like  S. 
Bernard's  saying  that  the  first  time  a  woman  opened  her  mouth, 
she  upset  the  whole  world — the  women  rose  up,  and  protested, 
before  the  congregation,  against  the  unfairness  of  such  imputa- 
tions. Nepotism,  riches,  pluralities  amongst  the  clergy,  cheating 
in  trade,  usury,  immorality,  and  vanity  and  love  of  dress,  and  of 
adorning  their  heads,  especially  amongst'women — were  constant 
subjects  for  the  preacher. 

Of  course,  sometimes,  the  congregation  would  not.  properly  at- 
tend to  the  discourses.  At  one  time,  complaints  were  made  that 
the  men  left  the  church  just  as  the  sermon  began,  and  only  came 
back  Avhen  it  was  over.  Cesarius  of  Aries,  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
kind  of  abuse,  had  the  doors  of  the  church  closed  after  the  Gos- 
pel, f  Eobert  of  Sorbon,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  adopted  dif- 
ferent means.  J  One  Easter  Sunday,  he  told  his  congregation 
that  he  would  be  short,  like  the  Gospel  of  the  day  :  "  I  knoAv,"  he 
said,  "  that  on  this  day  you  must  have  a  short  sermon,  and  a  long 
dinner.     But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mass  is  not  too  long  for 

you"  § 

AVhen  the  preacher  found  some  of  his  congregation  asleep,  he 
did  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  addressing  himself  to  them 
pretty  directly.||     Many  anecdotes  are   given  to  this  effect.     For 

*  "  Besonders  gims'tig  war  fur  das  Predigtweseu  die  Einsftzung  des  Dominicaner  ('Predi- 
der')  uud  Frauciscauerordens,  die  sich  beide  eit'rig  rait  Verkiiiuligiing  des  gottlichen  Wortes 
befassteii.  Uuter  die  beriilimtern  geistlichen  Redner  aus  deiii  zwiilfteu  bis  fiinfzehiiten  Jahr- 
Imudert,  gehoren  der  hi.  Douiinieus,  Thomas  vou  Aqnin,  Bouaveiitiira,  Atonius  von  Padua, 
Philippus  Benitius,  Beruardiii  von  Sieua,  Viiu  i-utius  Fiirerius.  Thomas  vou  Villauova,  Laureu- 
tius  Justiniaui  .  .  .  Gerson  .  .  .  der  hi.  .Johaimrs  (  ii])istvanu8  .  .  .  Berthold  vou  Re- 
gensburg    .    .    .    Tauler    .    .    .    Suso,"  SiC.     (8ee  Sclikiuiger,  p.  2J.) 

t  Mart<5ne,  Antiq.  Eccl,  Hit.  I.,  p.  380. 

t  Still,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  the  influence  of  popular  preaching  -was  very  great. 
Speaking  of  tlie  work  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic.  De  La  Marche  says: — "  .4  partir  de  ce  mo- 
ment la  predication  populairc  iinnd  \ui  <sMiir  rapide,  une  extension  feuorme.  Les  nouveaux 
Venus  excitant  chexles  autres  une  liiuablffMinlatiDu,  et  bieiitot  le  sermon  en  arrive,  counne 
nous  le  verrons,  ii  tenir  une  place  des  plus  inipiutaiites  dans  la  vie  publiqne  et  privee.  Dans  le 
domaine  des  monuments  eorilis,  cette  ardeur  se  tiaduit  ]iar  uitf  feiondite  jusque-U'l  inouie.  qui 
a  fait  dire  aux  auteurs  de  V Histoire  litteraire:  '  L'iunomliralile  anias  des  sermons  latins  ou  fran- 
<;ai8  dont  les  ancienues  bibliotheques  sout  encombrees  ne  jiuvinaetre  debroiiille  <|ii'i\  I'aide  du 
loisir  qui  attend  les  histoiens  d'unc  epoqne  nioins  heureuse.'  tin  pent  iippliquer  dejji  an  XUIe 
siecle  I'observatiou  que  fait  :\  jjropos  dn  suivant  M.  Victor  Le  Clerc  :  '  Tout  discourse  est  pres- 
que  un  sermon:  parler  c'est  pr^cher.  L'art  de  la  pr(5dication  est  tout  I'art  de  la  parole.'  "  (Lei 
Predicatews,  p.  13.) 

i  "  Surrexit.  non  est  hie.  Hoc  est  verbura  breve,  et  faciemus  de  ipso  brevem  sermonem,  si 
poterimus  ;  quia  ben^  scio  quod  hodie  v\iltis  brevem  sermonem  et  longam  niensam :  sed  utinam, 
uon  brevem  missam."     (Be  La  Marehe,  p.  203.) 

II  It  cannot  well  be  denied  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  sacred  oratory 
fell  so  low  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  men  at  times  failing  to  keep  up  tlieir  attention. 
Bveu  the  Domiuicaus  and  Franciscans  became  so  carried  away  with  Aristotle,  that  the  fulness 
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instance,  the  preacher  woukl  cry  out:  "  He  who  sleeps  in  the  cor- 
ner there,  does  not  know  the  secret  I  am  going  to  tell  you." 
Another,  seeing  persons  fast  asleep,  left  the  immediate  subject  of 
his  discourse,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Once  upon  a  time, 
there  was  a  king  called  Arthur,"  upon  which,  the  sleepers  awoke, 
and  the  orator  said  to  them,  not  without  irony,  "  When  I  speak 
of  God,  you  sleep  ;  but  immediately  I  talk  of  fables,  you  awake." 
De  Vitry's  plan  was  to  cry  out,  "  He  who  sleeps  there  in  that  cor- 
ner, does  not  know  my  secret!"  And  on  anotlier  occasion,  when 
an  old  woman  was  asleep,  "  Would  you  have  me  speak  of  the 
honest  woman  ?     I  will  talk,  then,  of  the  old  woman  fast  asleep 

there Those  who  sleep  at  sermons,  take  good  care  not 

to  sleep  at  table." 

With  regard  to  subject-matter,  sermons  depended  upon  the  state 
of  society,  and  the  different  classes  into  which  men  were  divided.* 
There  were  sermons  ad  cleros,  and  ad  po2nilum  ;  then,  sermons 
ad  status  addressed  to  the  different  wants  of  various  sections,  e. 
g. :  Dolentes  de  morte  prophiquorum,  Majores  civitatis,  FamilicB 
divitum,  MuUeres  meretrices.  Then  there  was  the  dilatatio,  or 
the  method  of  spinning  out,  and  making  the  most  of  a  few  ideas  ; 
and  the  sermo  communis,  or  common  sermon,  which  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  fit  in  with  almost  any  occasion,  and  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  preacher  ever  being  taken  by  s'.a'prise. 

Of  Englishmen,  Stephen  Langton,  and  S.  Edmund,  were  both 
noted  for  their  preaching  :  the  former,  on  account  of  his  powerful 
voice,  was  called  Steplianus  LingucB-tonantis ;  the  latter  was 
famo.us  for  his  zeal.  But  of  all,  whether  secular  or  religious,  the 
Dominicans  were,  without  doubt,  the  great  preachers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  1273,  sixty  preachers  were  employed  in  the 
principal  churches  of  Paris,  and  of  them,  exactly  one  half  were 
Dominicans.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  style  of  preach- 
ing was  earnest,  simple,  and  natural.  There  must  have  been  elo- 
quence and  fire,  to  have  effected  what  the  Dominicans  achieved. 
Later  on,  their  manner  changed,  the  method  became  too  dry  and 
scholatic,  and  the  spirit  of  analysis  that  did  so  much  harm  to 
theology,  entered  into  sacred  eloquence. 

and  fire  of  the  pulpit  gave  way  to  the  dry,  formal  metliodism  of  the  dialectical  dispiitaut.  To- 
wards the  year  1260,  the  influence  of  Scotist  sulitlety  and  affectation  seems  to  liave  influenced, 
more  or  less,  every  pulpit,  Ins|)irati(>n.s.  ilna—Wm  real  flow  of  the  soul,  such  as  we  meet  in  S. 
Francis  of  Assini,  and  his  ininudiate  iliscinU-s,  was  dried  up.  Logic-chopping,  and  cutting 
ideas  into  snips,  and  arbitrary  lengths,  little  suited  the  requirements  of  the  Hietorician ;  in- 
deed, even  the  name  itself  of  "  rhetoric,"  so  Uounou  says,  could  not  be  found  in  the  course  of 
studies  drawn  out  for  the  public  schools. 

*  De  La  Marche  speaks  of  the  following  subjects  as  preached  upon  by  S.Thomas: — "Lea 
morceaux  nue  uous  avons  rencontres  sous  sou  noni  daus  les  rrciuils  du  tenij)s  sunt,  avec  celui 
1^.  (•^'?""i»'«  a  falsi*  proplutUs]  un  Ncrnioii  p<nir  la  fete  du  pape  Saiut  tiregoire,  sur  le  texte, 
'Ecce  viyil  et  sanclus  denceiulit.'  un  autre  pour  le  jireniier  dinuiuclu'  apri'.s  lEpiphauie,  sur  r<*vau- 
g}\*-'Pu<-rJes<u)proficiebatmtati\'>n]\\\  i-galenienl  diinc  cdliation  ;  un  autre  entin  sur  I'Kueha- 
ristie,  prechiS  le  Jeudi-Saint,  eu  coii.si.Hioire.  (levant  Urbaiu  IV.  et  ses  cardiuaux.  On  »e  rap- 
pelle  que  ce  pape  fut  I'instiluteur  di-  la  tete  du  Saiiit-Saerenieut.  II  mourut  en  1264:  le  dernier 
scrmou  est  done  auterieur  ii  cctte  date."     (Leu  Predicateura,  Premiire  Partie,  p.  115.) 
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But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  preaching  of  S.  Thomas.  His 
sermons  can  be  judged  by  what  he  has  written,  and  by  the  history 
of  their  effects.*  His  biographers  speak  of  their  simplicity,  depth, 
and  balance.  Several  anecdotes,  related  by  Touron,  prove  the 
power  he  possessed  over  his  audience.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  ser- 
mon on  the  Passion,  in  S.  Peter's,  during  Lent,  he  so  vividly 
brought  home  to  the  congregation  the  sufferings  of  the  Cross,  and 
drew  so  touching  a  picture  of  the  compassion,  mercy,  and  love  of 
CJhrist,  that  his  words  were  interrupted  by  the  passionate  crying 
of  the  people.  Then,  on  Easter  Sunday,  his  sermon  on  the  Resur- 
rection filled  the  congregation  with  such  jubilant  triumph,  that 
with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  from  giving  public  expression 
to  their  feelings.f 

It  was  not  after  the  modern  fashion,  that  the  Saint  preached. 
His  power  did  not  proceed  from  violence  of  manner,  fierce  gesture, 
theatrical  display,  or  artificial  warmth.  There  was  nothing  of 
brute-oratory  about  him.  The  exaggerated  and  excited  method 
of  announcing  the  Gospel,  imported  from  the  Continent — and 
which  miglit  suit  the  market-place,  but  ill-beseems  the  dignity  of 
the  pulpit — was  unknown  to  the  great  Dominican.  Doubtless, 
he  felt  that  the  truth  of  God  is  too  sublime  to  admit  of  much 
human  hejit  in  its  expression  ;  that  a  loud  manner  does  not  tend 
to  make  proof  more  cogent ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  is 
gentle,  calm,  and  self-possessed ;  yet  firm,  earnest,  and  command- 
ing.J  Tocco  says  that  he  preached  a  Lent  at  Naples  on  the  one 
text,  ^'  Ave  Maria  gratia  2^lena,  Domimis  teaim,-^  and  that,  during 
the  whole  time,  he  was  seen  to  keep  his  eyes  closed  in  the  pulpit, 
and  his  head  in  such  a  position  as  if  he  were  looking  into  heaven.§ 


*  Miracles  were  amongst  the  wonders  he  worked: — "  Voile  anche  il  Signore  autorizzare  il 
gran  ministro  della  sua  diviua  jiaioUi  con  opere  di*l!a  sua  onuipoteuza,  cioe  eo'sesui  e  niiracoli, 
come  si  vide ro  uella  pvimitiva  Cliiesa:  siche  predicaiido  I'ottava  di  Pasqna  nella  mentovata 
Basilica,  udillo  una  donua,  die  lungo  tempo  giii  pativa  dun  piolluvio  di  sangue,  senza  potei'  a 
tanto  male  riparare.  Sentissi  costei  eccitare  in  questa  pndica  :ill;i  divotiiint-  del  Santo,  c  eonie 
q\ieir  altia  del  Vaugelo  si  persiiase,  clie.  se  liavesse  potutu  aicostiaisiyli,  e  baciaiU  la  sacra 
veste,  rimarreVibe  incontancnte  sana:  lie  fn  la  speianza  luntana  daU'eUetto,  poielie  liuita  la 
predica,  baciaudogli  il  leiubii  di-lla  lappa,  i-oii/,^tiiii  aUtitl  jlii.i  la  moii/h/his  I'jus,  come  della  mento- 
vata gift,  disse  S.  Luca:  e  v'l'diiandd  pi  r  ofjni  parte  il  niii;ncil(i.  si  pose  a  seguirlo  siiio  al  con- 
veuto  di  sauta  Sabina,  dove  Toiuaso  fi-  litonio."     (Frigerio,  Lih.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  4,  p.  150.) 

t  "  Laonde  un  venerdi  aaiito,  mentreclie  nella  Basilica  Vaticana  ragionava  sopra  la  passione 
del  Salvatore.commosse  s'l  I'attamente  gli  nditoii,  clie  tutti  in  lagriiue  si  risolvevano,  dove  uella 
seguente  predica  della  donienica  di  Resnriettione  sentissi  ciascuno  riempiere  di  sauto  giubilo 
ed  allegrezza.  Predic6  auclie  per  lo  spatio  di  dieci  aniii  in  Napoli,  e  quivi  per  una  intera  qiiare- 
siina  spieg6  Toratione  Domiuicale,  sicoine  in  altro  tempo  quadragesiniale,  la  saluf  atioue  Angelica 
con  gli  ocelli  cliiusi  e  con  la  testa  alzata  verso  il  Cielo."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  3,  p. 
150.) 

t  "  Et  quia  sic  erat  Doctor  mirabilis  elevatus  ad  Deum,  sic  caritae  ditfusus  ad  proximum, 
pra-dicationes,  suas,  quilms  placeret  Deo  prodi'sset  popiilo,  sic  fonnabat,  iit  noii  esset  in  curiosis 
fiumante  sapieiiti:v  verbis,  sed  in  spiritu  et  virtute  .sermonis,  (|ui  evitatis  in  piD.sieutione  ser- 
mones  quai  cnridNitati  potiu-s  (luani  urilitati  desciviunt.  m  illci  suo  vul;;ari  iiatalis  soli,  quod 
propter  continuum  mentis  rapluni  inutari-  iion  puliiit,  projiombat  et  |>iose(iu<batnr  iitilia  po- 
piilo, subtilitates  qiuestiouuin  scliolasticaj  disputatioui  reliiiquens."  (Boll.,  Cup.  I'lII.,  n.  Vi,  p. 
t)73.) 

§"  Joannes  Blasii  Judex  .  .  .  vidit  ipsum  (S.  Tliomam)  per  totam  nnani  quadra- 
gesimam  pnedicantem  ocnlis  clausis,  conteniplativis  et  directisad  ctelimi."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VIII., 
n.  70,  p.  70H.) 

"  Cou  gli  occhi  chiusi  e  cou  la  testa  alzata  verso  il  cielo."  (Frigerio,  L.  III.,  Cap.  V.,p. 
150.) 
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Yet  it  does  not  follow  because  his  eyes  were  closed,  that  he  did 
iu)t  give  full  expression  to  his  thoughts.  Bonrdaloue  recited  his 
muster-pieces  with  his  eyes  shut;  but  as  Schleiniger  assures  us, 
he  by  no  means  was  wanting  in  animation  and  variety  of  manner. 
Our  Saint  preached  ten  years  in  Naples,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  Rome, 
Cohigno,  and  other  places.  The  people  reverenced  his  word  as  if 
it  had  come  direct  from  the  mouth  of  Christ.  "  Tarn  reverenter 
andiebatur  a  poirulo,"  says  Tocco,  '^  quasi  sua  lyrcBdicatio  prodiret 
a  Deo."  * 

The  sketches  he  has  left  of  his  sermons  are  a  valuable  index  to 
his  method.  In  the  fourth  Opusculum  (according  to  the  Parma 
edition),  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-two  skeletoursermons 
for  Sundays,  and  eighty-three  for  festivals.  The  former,  on  the 
Gospels ;  and  the  latter,  upon  our  Lord,  and  upon  the  Saints — • 
forming  a  very  comi)lete  and  useful  set  of  discourses,  even  for  the 
presen  t  day.  Whether  our  Saint  confined  himself  to  these  "  notes  " 
and  extemporized  the  words,  cannot  be  known  with  any  certainty. 
Probably,  having  great  practice  in  speaking,  and  in  writing,  he 
felt  no  difficulty  in  clothing  his  thoughts  in  appropriate  language  ; 
and  with  his  prodigious  memory,  a  very  meagre  skeleton  would 
suffice.f  In  the  notes,  he  divides  the  meaning  of  his  text  into 
three  or  four  grand  divisions ;  and  each  of  these  he  subdivides 
into  three  or  four  portions.  The  divisions  are  expressed  with  ex- 
ceeding brevity,  and  yet,  with  so  good  a  choice  of  words,  that  the 
whole  pith  becomes  evident  at  a  glance.  To  each  division,  or 
subdivision,  is  attached  a  text  to  the  point  from  Holy  Scripture, 
with  the  proper  reference.  The  skeleton  is  so  well  organised  that, 
when  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  diversifying 
each  portion   into  one  very  clear  and  consecutive  discourse.     To 


*  And  no  wonder,  if  wliaf.  the  BoUaudists  relate  of  the  Saint  is  true,  viz.:  "  Non  audebat 
aliquiddieere,  nisi  quod  Ueus  dedissct  cum  impleie."     (re.  49,  p.  674.) 

"DeH  sernionssaus  uouibre  qu'il  i)rouon(;a  da[is  le  cours  de  sou  ministfere,  uous  ne  poss^- 
dons  que  des  analyses  courtes  et  deeliaruees,  qu'on  pourrait  comparer  dans  un  certain  sens  ^ 
ces  rapides  souvenirs  que  Bos.suet  avait  <'outnuie  de,  tracer,  eu  descendant  de  la  chaire  oil  son 
p(f'nic  veuait  d'eclater  avec  taut  daiiipleur  et  de  niagniticeuce.  On  retrouve  ueaumoins  dans 
CCS  notes  abrefiei's  du  Docteur  angelique,  I'empreinte  iiieftii(;able  de  sa  large  pensee,  I'iuttexiblo 
rigueurde  .sa  niethode,  un  admirable  eniploi  de  I'Eeriture,  rinalterable  purete  de  I'enseiitn- 
nient  relicieux,  et  eette  guerre  surtout  qu'il  n'a  cesse  de  faire  aux  vices,  k  la  depravation  du 
nionde;  tout  le  conduit  h  ce  dernier  but,  le  pauAgyrique  d'uu  saint,  conune  la  meditation  d'un 
myst^re,  comnie  un  discours  direct  de  morale  iivangelique.  (Bareille,  HisUore  tie  Haint  Thomas 
DAqnin.  Chap.  XV., p.  163.), 

t  "  Si  nous  nous  renfonunns  dans  lo  oerclo  dcs  compositions  qui  (^nianant  indubitahlement 
de  Saint  Tlionias.  nous  tr.Mivcrous  ).cut-.''tre  le  tliedlo'.'ien  jilus  iciiiaii|U:ililr  que  rorateur;  niais 
cependant  I'orateur  y  nagiieia  ciuoic.  I'our  «,•  ninm-r  ih-  scs  |in<lic-ai  Idus  iiuc-  (ipiniDii  ju.ste.  on 
peut  prendre  conime  tvpe  le  seinion  dii  troisifinc  dimiUiilM-  nines  la  IVle  de  .Saint  I'ierre.  <|ui  a 
pour  texte  cette  paiole  de  r>-\:\\\)i\\v:—'Alte,ulUrafiilsisi>,-i>)>hyli.-i."'  Then  llie  hi. ids  are  giv.'ii 
in  a  note  thus:—"  In veniu liter  aliifui  (|iii  student  in  pliilos(>[iliia  et  diciint  aliqua  qu:e  uon  sunt 
vera  secuiiduin  (idem  :  et  cum  dicitur  eis  quod  hoc  leimgiiat  liiici,  dicunt  (luod  pliil<isopliu.s  (licit 
hoc;  sed  ipsi  non  asseriiut.  inio  solum  recitant  verba  pbilosophi.  Talis  est  falsus  propheta  sive 
falsu.'t  doctor;  quia  idem  est  (lubitationem  inovere  et  cam  non  solvere,  quod  earn  concedere 
•  •  •  Ille  cisteniani  ajiciit  qui  dubitationein  niovet  de  iis  qua"  spectant  ad  fidcni :  cis- 
ternani  lion  cooperit  qui  dubitatioucm  non  selvit  .  .  .  Videte,  charis.simi ;  inulti  fucrimt 
pbilosophi,  et  multa  dixerunt  dc  bis  qua-  |icrtinent  ad  fidcni,  et  vix  liivciiietiH  <liics  crnicoidaie 
in  imam  ncientlani ;  et  quiciinii|iic  nliqiiid  viTitatis  dixit,  non  dixit  earn  sine  nwxtidiic  talsitiilis. 
rlus  8cit  niodo  una  vetula  de  his  qua:  ad  lidem  pertinent  quam  quondam  omues  pUilosoplii," 
kc.    (L«?LaMarche,j..  1J4,  115.)  j-  h  m  v  i     , 
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those  Avho  seek  for  plans  of  sermons,  these  notes  would  be  very 
suggestive.  One  often  sees  "notes"  for  sermons,  but  not  often 
such  as  these,  where  the  divisions  are  in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
and  form  a  portion  of  its  unity  ;  and  do  not  represent  a  hetero- 
geneous admixture  of  unharmonious  ideas.* 

Here  is  a  specimen  taken  at  random  of  the  method  of  the 
Angelical. 

HOMILY    CXXXIII. 

THE   INIsrOCENT. 

"  That  yon  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence,  unto  the  day  of  Christ." — Philip,  i.  10. 

The  Apostle  in  this  Epistle  exhorts  us  to  three  things.  Firstly,  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  sin  :  "  That  you  may  be  sincere."  Secondly,  to  all  love  :  "  Filled  with 
the  fruits  of  justice."  Thirdlj',  to  the  possession  of  a  right  intention  :  •'  Unto 
the  glory  and  praise  of  God." 

I.  On  the^rs^  head,  it  must  be  noted,  that  three  commands  are  given.  (1) 
That  we  should  seek  after  purity  of  mind  :  "  That  you  may  be  sincere." 
"  Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God."  (2)  That  we  should 
avoid  doing  injury  to  our  neighbors  :  "  "Without  offence  :  giving  no  offence  to  any 
man."  (3)  That  we  should  persevere  in  both  courses:  "Unto  the  day  of 
Christ/'  i.  e.,  till  after  death;  when  the  day  of  man  is  ended,  the  day  of  Christ 
begins.  "  He  that  shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved."  The  Gloss 
treats  of  this  under  the  word  "sincere  ;  "  signifying  the  avoidance  of  works  of 
corruption,  with  respect  to  ourselves,  and  of  giving  offence  Avith  respect  to  our 
neighbours,  and  perseverance  in  this  course  till  the  day  of  Christ. 

II.  On  the  second  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Apostle  likewise  gives 
three  commandments.  (1)  He  exhorts  to  rectitude  of  mind  :  "  The  fruits  of 
justice."  S.  Auselm  defines  justice  to  be  that  rectitude  of  will  which  is  pre- 
served for  its  own  sake.  (2)  To  the  having  a  delight  in  that  which  is  good : 
"  The  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  peace,  joy,  longanimity,  goodness,  benignity,  meek- 
ness, faith,  modesty,  ctmtineucy,  chastity."  (3)  To  the  having  perl'ection  in 
good,  "  being  tilled  :  "  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect." 

III.  On  the  tliird  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  every  action  we  should,  in  a 
threefold  manner,  direct  the  eye  of  our  intention  to  God  : — (1)  So  as  to  believe 
that  every  good  thing  comes  from  Him,  as  if  from  the  fount  of  all  good,  through 
Jesus  Christ:  "  Of  his  fulness  we  all  have  received,  and  grace  for  grace  ;  for 
the  Law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ." 
"  Without  Me  you  can  do  nothing."  (2)  So  as  to  make  God  to  be  praised  and 
honoured  in  all  our  actions  :  "  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorif}^  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven."  (3)  So 
that  the  reward  of  eternal  glory  may  be  given  to  us  for  our  desire  to  work: 
'•  Unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God."  "  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  where  the  rust  and  moth  consume,  &c, But  lay  up  to  your- 
selves trea.sures  in  heaven,  where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth  doth  consume,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 

*  Sometimes,  the  outline  is  as  brief  as  this  : — "  Qnadnipiicem  gratiam  debemus  mortiiis.  lo 
eos  (Iclx'tis  obsequtis  sepelire.  Eccl..:t8:  Fili .  in  mortuum  prmluc  larr]imas  .  .  .  .  ; 
Uo  pro  I'is  orare :  :ti)  pro  eis  fleeiiiosynas  faccre  .  .  .  ;  4()  jiro  eis  saorificiiiin  altaris 
offcrre.  Exempliiin  Grefjorii  iu  lim-.  dialogorum,  .  .  .  qui  pro  muuacUo  quodaui  lecit 
dicere  trigiuta  luissas."     {Ibid.  p.  114.) 
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HOMILY    CXXV. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  RICHES. 

"I  she  thanks  to  my  God  always  for  you,  for  the  grace  of  God  that  is  given  you  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  in  all  tilings  you  are  made  rich  in  Him."— 1  Cor.  i.  4,  5. 

The  Apostle  in  giving  thanks  that  they  were  enriched  "  by  Him,"  indicates 
that  there  are  certain  riches  which  are  to  be  desired  ;  and  in  threatening  the 
rich,  Christ  shews  that  there  are  certain  riches  which  are  to  be  avoided.  Wheuce 
we  learn  that  there  are  temporal  riches,  spiritual  riches,  and  eternal  riches. 
Of  temporal  riches,  it  is  said  :  "  If  riches  abound,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them." 
Of  spiritual  riches  :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,"  and  "  Glory 
and  wealth  shall  be  in  his  house."  Of  eternal  riches :  "  "With  me  are  riches  and 
glory;  glorious  riches  and  justice."  "With  me  are  riches,"  i.e.,  the  better 
goods;  ''And  glory,"  i.e.,  ineffable;  "glorious  riches,"  i.e.,  such  as  are  ex- 
alted ;  "  and  justice,"  i.e.,  such  as  is  according  to  merit. 

I.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  temporal  riches  are  to  be  despised 
chief!}'  for  four  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  uselessness  :  "  He  that  loveth 
riches  shall  reap  no  frait  from  them,"  i.e.,  the  fruit  of  eternal  life.  "  Riches 
shall  not  profit  in  the  day  of  revenge."  That  is,  temporal  riches  do  not  avail 
for  the  salvaticm  of  man  in  the  day  of  judgment;  "  But  justice  shall  deliver 
from  death  ;"  i.e.,  the  good  works  of  justice  deliver  from  eternal  death.  "  Set 
not  thy  heart  upon  unjust  possessions ;  and  say  not,  I  hav  j  enough  to  live  on. 
.  .  .  .  For  it  shall  be  of  no  service  in  the  time  of  vengeance  and  darkness." 
"  We  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  certainly  we  can  cany  nothing  out." 
(2)  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  them  :  "  The}'^  have  slept  their  sleep ; 
and  all  the  men  of  riches  have  found  nothing  in  their  hands."  "  The  riches 
which  he  hath  swallowed,  he  shall  vomit  up,  and  God  shall  draw  them  out  of 
his  belly."  (3)  Because  they  lead  the  unjust  possessor  to  perpetual  poverty  : 
"  The  rich  man  when  he  shall  sleep,  shall  take  nothing  with  him  :  he  sh;ill  open 
his  ('3'es,  and  find  nothing.  Poverty  like  water  shall  take  hold  on  him."  (4) 
Because  the  contempt  of  them  leads  to  eterual  life  :  "  And  everyone  that  hath 
left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lauds,  for  My  Name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall  possess 
everlasting  life." 

II.  On  the  second  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  by  riches  man  sins  in  four 
ways.  (1)  By  acquiring  them  unjustly  :  "  He  that  heapeth  together  i-iches  by 
usury  and  loan,  gathereth  them  for  him  that  will  be  bountiful  to  the  poor."  "  He 
that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his  own  riches,  shall  himself  give  to  one 
that  is  richer,"  that  is,  to  the  world,  "  and  shall  be  in  need."  (2)  By  possess- 
ing them  avariciously  ;  "  Riches  kept  to  the  hurt,"  i.e.,  to  the  peril  of  the 
owner,  "  ai-e  lost  with  very  great  afliictiou."  (3)  By  being  badly  spent :  "  Give 
not  thy  substance  to  women,"  i.e.,  to  the  corruptions  of  sin  ;  "  thy  substance," 
i.e.,  thy  body  and  the  riches  of  temporal  things.  My.stically  it  signifies  do  not 
contaminate  your  whole  store  of  virtue  by  the  corruptions  of  vice.  "  The 
younger  son  gathering  all  together,  went  abroad  into  a  far  country,  and  there 
wasted  his  substance  living  riotously."  (4)  By  trusting  in  them,  and  becom- 
ing proud  of  them  :  "  He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  sliall  fall,"  i.e.,  fnrm  etenial 
lite.  Gloss  :  "  He  who  thirsts  after  present  goods,  neither  thinks  nor  reflects 
on  the  future,  so  that  in  the  end  he  will  lack  eternal  riches  :  '  Charge  the  rich 
of  this  world  not  to  be  highminded,  nor  trust  in  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  but 
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in  the  living  God  ...  to  lay  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  the  true  life.'" 

III.  On  the  third  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  spiritual  riches  are  knowledge 
and  vktue  ;  "  The  riches  of  salvation,  are  wisdom,  and  knowledge  :  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  his  treasure."  "  Through  fear  sin  is  driven  out."  "  They  that  fear 
the  Lord  will  prepare  their  hearts,  aud  in  His  sight  will  sanctify  their  souls." 

"  The  root  of  wisdom  is  to  fear  the  Lord For  he  that  is  without 

fear,  cannot  be  justified."  Discretion  and  honest  conversation  are  the  result 
of  knowledge ;  for  it  is  by  knowledge  that  man  knows  what  is  due  to  God,  to 
his  neighbour,  and  to  himself  God  teaches  us  this  knowledge,  beiug  weaned 
from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts  of  pleasures  aud  desire.  Isaias  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord,  asks,  saying,  "Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge  ? 
And  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  the  hearing  f  "  And  then  He  answers, 
"  Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts."  It  is 
strange,  when  man  finds  bitterness  and  burning  in  these  breasts,  that  he  does 
not  withdraw  from  them.  As  S.  Augustine  says,  "  0  Lord,  Thou  hast  mingled 
my  delights  with  bitterness  that  I  might  seek  to  live  without  bitterness." 
Thou,  0  man,  if  thou  wishest  to  be  taught  by  the  Lord,  separate  thj^self  from 
these  breasts,  because  it  is  said — "  "Wisdom  shall  not  enter  into  a  malicious 
soul,  nor  dwell  in  a  body  subject  to  sins."  But  by  wisdom  the  love  of  God 
enters  into  the  soul ;  hence  S.  Bernard  says,  "  Let  a  man  leai'n  what  he  will ; — 
I  will  not  call  him  wise,  who  will  not  fear  nor  love  God." 

On  the  fourth  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  these  spiritual  riches  are  to  be 
sought  for  three  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  immensity :  "  For  she  is  an 
infinite  treasure  to  meu  !  which  they  that  use  become  the  friends  of  God."  "  For 
God  loveth  ncme  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom."  "  She  is  more  precious 
than  all  riches,  and  all  the  things  that  are  desired,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
her."  Gloss  :  "  Charity  is  to  be  preferred  not  only  before  earthly,  but  also  be- 
fore heavenly  riches ;  nay,  even  before  the  very  sight  itself  of  the  angels,  so 
that  none  need  dread  poverty  who  have  acquired  the  riches  of  wisdom." 
(2)  On  account  of  their  utility:  "  The  ran.som  of  a  man's  life  are  his  riches; 
but  he  that  is  poor  beareth  not  reprehensitm."  "Depart  from  Me,  you  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire."  "Beareth  not."  Gloss:  "Let  him  who  wishes  to  re- 
deem his  soul  from  future  wrath  gather  together  the  riches  of  good  works ;  for 
if  he  lack  these,  he  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  reprehension  of  the  just  Judge. 
There  the  poor  shall  not  be  rebuked,  but  they  shall  partake  of  the  blessing  of 
the  inheritance."  (3)  On  account  of  their  dignity  :  "  The  crown  of  the  wise," 
i.e.,  the  eternal  crown  in  reward  of  their  virtue,  "  is  their  riches,"  i.e..  true 
riches,  and  not  earthly  gain  ;  whilst  "  the  folly  of  fools*is  imprudence."  Gloss : 
"  Though  they  have  a  certain  emolument  as  their  riches,  the  wise  will  still 
share  in  the  eternal  crown,  on  account  of  their  virtues  :  whilst  the  stupidity  of 
fools  is  most  glaring  in  this,  viz.,  that  through  improvidence  they  sacrifice 
eternal  gains  for  present  satisfaction."  For  imprudence  is  often  called  impro- 
vidence. 

V.  On  the  fifth  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  eternal  riches  are  to  be  sought 
for  three  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  truth,  for  they  axe  true  riches  :  "  If, 
brethren,  you  wish  to  be  truly  rich,  love  true  riches,"  S.  Bernard.  (2)  On  ac- 
count of  their  joyousness  :  "  The  saints  shall  rejoice  in  glory  :  they  shall  be  joy- 
ful in  their  beds."  "His  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty."  Ci)  On  ac- 
count of  their  eternity  :  "  But  the  just  shall  live  for  evermore."  "  And  of  His 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  "  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  where  the  rust  and  moth  consume,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and 
steal."    The  Lord  sheweth  by  these  three  (rust,  moth,  and  thieves),  that  there 
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is  no  safety  in  the  possession  of  earthly  riches ;  for  there  are  certain  things 
which  rnst  devours,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  and  other  metals.  There  are 
others  which  not  the  rust,  but  the  moth  destroys  and  eats,  such  as  silken  and 
precious  garments  ;  there  arc  other  things  which  neither  rust  nor  moth  eat,  but 
which  thieves  steal  and  dig  up,  such  as  gems  and  precious  stones  ;  whence  it 
is  manifest  how  uncertain  are  the  goods  of  life,  and  the  possession  of  all  things. 
The  Lord  persuades  us  to  lay  up  to  ourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  saying, 
"  Lay  up  to  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  :  where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth 
doth  consume,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through,  nor  steal."  But  how 
can  any  one  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  unless  by  first  making  riches  in  time  ? 
By  rust,  moth,  and  thieves,  we  may  understand  spiritual  wickedness.  By  rust 
pride  is  signified :  for  pride,  when  it  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  turns  it  from 
the  '•  path  of  justice."  As  rust  shews  itself  openly,  so  pride  ever  spreads  itself 
abroad  after  human  praise.  By  the  moth  envy  is  signified  :  for  like  the  moth 
it  destroys  what  it  fixes  itself  on,  and  gnaws  it  to  pieces.  By  thieves  evil 
spirits  are  understood,  who  are  on  the  watch  to  dig  up  and  steal  the  treasures 
of  the  soul.  In  heaven  there  is  no  rust;  for  there  is  no  place  there  for  pride, 
eiuce  the  devil  and  his  followers  wei-e  cast  down  li-om  thence.  In  heaven  there 
is  no  moth,  no  envy,  because  no  one  there  will  envy  the  happiness  t>f  another. 
In  heaven  there  are  no  thieves  or  demons,  because  they  with  their  chief  have 
fallen  from  thence.  S.  Chrysostom  says  :  "There  is  only  one  thief  who  steals 
the  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven,  and  that  thief  is  vain-glory."  * 


Whilst  Thomas  was  thus  occupied,  Frederick  II.  was  carrying 
out  his  policy  of  violence  in  Italy.  His  excommunication,  and 
the  way  he  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Italian  nobility,  added  to 
his  exasperation.  In  his  striving  after  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  endeavour  to  usurp  power  belonging  to  the  Holy  See, 
he  treated  with  brutal  cruelty  those  who  did  not  fall  in  with  his 
unscrupulous  ambition.  Many  noblemen,  outraged  by  his  arro- 
gance, and  fearing  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Church,  openly 
declared  against  him,  and  sided  with  the  Guelfs.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  two  rough  brothers  of  the  Saint,  who,  through  the 
prayers  of  the  Angelical,  were  brought  to  see  the  error  of  their 
past  course.  The  loving  heart  of  Thomas  never  forgot  them. 
No  sooner  did  he  become  a  priest,  than  he  offered  the  Holy  Sacri- . 
tice,  with  many  tears,  begging  the  Lord  to  change  them  into 
other  men.  They  turned  against  their  powerful  relation,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pope.  Frederick  then  destroyed  their 
stronghold  at  Aquino,  and  they  died  at  last  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
In  reward  for  his  earnest  prayers,  and  tears,  and  simple  faith,  S. 
Thomas  was  favoured  by  a  heavenly  revelation,  which  assured  him 
tliat  his  brothers  had  received  forgiveness.f 

*  (^yp-.  ^ol.  XV.  Opusc.,  IV.  Nerm.  CVXV.  De  Dominica  J>ecinuu>ctava,  ex  Epistola,  p.  183, 
1R4.)  Coiiiparr  The  Homilies  of  .'i.  Tlionias  Aquinas,  by  Joliu  M.  Ashley,  B.C.L.: — A  very  misera- 
ble traiislalioii.  and  in  many  parts  ntter  rubbish. 

t  "  Toniinasi),  <;lie  senipre  cou  ^ran  t'ervore  avea  snpplicato  a  Deo  per  la  vera  jirosperiliX  di 
tutti  i  soiii,  iu  tuuta  sventura  disciolto  in  lagrinie  si  afflissc  in  aspre  peuitcuzt,  e  instautemeute 
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After  four  years  at  Cologne,  our  Saint  received  orders  to  prepare 
to  take  his  degrees  at  Paris.  This  move  was  made,  no  doubt,  with 
full  deliberation.  The  Superiors  of  the  Dominicans  were  merely 
carrying  out  a  preconceived  plan  for  strengthening  the  Order. 
And  how  Avas  this  best  achieved  ?  By  placing  their  most  promis- 
ing subjects  at  Paris,  and  by  earning  so  unmistakable  a  name  for 
depth,  accuracy,  and  brilliancy  of  teaching,  that  men  would  be 
constrained  to  acknoAvledge  their  superiority.  Jealousy  might  be 
strong,  but  never  so  powerful  as  to  overset  an  institution  which, 
according  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  learned  scholars,  held  the 
palm  for  doctrine  in  the  most  deeply  theological  university  in  the 
world. 

Albert,  and  Cardinal  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  were  instrumental  in 
getting  our  Saint  to  Paris.*  Albert  had  had  a  life-long  experience 
of  the  difficiilties  which  beset  a  professorship ;  of  the  qualifications 
required  for  success;  and  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  future — a  work  requiring  something  more  than 
learning,  viz.:  tact,  temper,  coolness,  and  caution.  He  saw  all 
these  qualities  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  in  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  and  founded  on  a  basis  of  supernatural  love.  Then,  Hugh 
had  been  present  when  the  young  man  implored  the  Holy  Father 
to  let  him  follow  Christ  in  humility  and  poverty — and  had  not 
forgotten  it.  He  had  watched,  ever  since  that  occasion,  the  career 
of  the  young  Dominican,  and  became  more  firmly  convinced,  every 
day,  that  he  was  destined  to  perform  some  great  service  for  the 
Church. 

Thomas,  when  he  had  heard  his  fate,  was  much  concerned. 
His  pronounced  distaste  for  honours  and  position,  made  him  wish 
to  be  left  alone.f     But,  in  obedience  to  authority,  he  set  out  on 

pregf>  il  Signore  clie  si  Kera  persecuzioue  toruasse  a  tutti  in  materia  di  merito ;  lo  preg6  che  si 
ainiassero  di  virtuosa  costauza  i  fiatelli,  e  portassero  pazienteinente  il  pt-sii  dell'iufortuiiio;  lo 
piegi)  clie  volesspro  delle  loro  cose  piii  dilette  auzi  di  se  inedesimi  far  sacrificio  a  Lui  clie  fe  as- 
aoluto  iSignore  e  doiiiiiiatoie  de'  doiiiiiiaiiti ;  a  Lui,  da  solo  il  quale  k  la  vera  gloria,  la  vera  feli- 
citil.  Ne  a  sole  pregliiere  si  stette  couleuto:  tutto  cio  clie  pur  lui  si  poteva  ad  alleviaiuento 
de.'  loro  niali,  tutto  e'  luise  iu  opera ;  ue  rest6  luai  di  veiiirli  sostenendo  eoUa  virta  delle  sue  cou- 
fortatrici  parole." 

"  Ai  modi,  eli'egli  ebhe  ridoperati  ponseguiti>,  la  uierce  di  T)io,  il  desidir^lto  effetto.  Lan- 
dolfo  e  Riualdo  a  fnnta  rMl;uiiita  ;ipiii(ini)  f;li  ocelli  dell'  iiitellef to,  tornatdiio  al  euiire.  a  fede  si 
abbaudonaroiu)  a  Did,  coiiiixn  tarcun)  ad  c.^piaziiiiK-  de  loro  laili  il  turiare  ili  i|iiel  .Siijit- rbu,  c  ve- 
uuta  la  loro  volta  emicliiu.si-ro  .saiitaiiieiite  la  \  ita.  Tanto  inestiniahile  tesoro  ad  uua  faiulglia 
si  e  I'avere  uu  sauto  !"  (Gibelh,  J'ilailiS.  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Cap.  XV.,  7).  58 ;  Vid.  Boll.,  Cap. 
nil.,  p.  671,672;  Tourou,  Liv.  II.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  105-109;   Bareille,  Chap.  XIV..  p.  144.) 

*  "  Post  li*c  autem  cum  Frater  Thomas  sic  mirabiliter  iu  scieutia  et  vita  protieeret,  et  Ma- 
gistro  Alberto  ex  coiumissione  Revereudi  Patris,  Fratris  Joaiuiis  Masistri  Ordinis  in<'uiiiberet, 
ut  Pari-siensi  studio  de  sutt'cieuti  Bacellareo  provideret :  Magister  pradicti  sui  discipuli  pnevi- 
deus  velocem  iu  doctrina  profectum,  persuasit  per  litteras  nuigihlid  ut  de  Vv.  Tlinnia  de  Aquino 
pro  Bacellareo  iu  lirailii-tc)  studio  ludvideret,  deK<TibcMs  ejus  suHicieutiaiu  in  scieutia  et  vitiu 
yiU'Ui  cuui  uon  st.it  ini  ducrrct  acceptainhnii,  adliue  sibi  iu  gratiis  iguotuni  ;  suasu  Domini  IIu- 
gcuiis  Caiilinalis  cjusili-rii  Oriliiiis,  (Ili  ciat  de  ipso  ]ut  litteras  iutiuiatiiiii,  pia'ilictus  .Ma^istro 
ipsum  iu  pnedicti  sliulii  Baeellareuui  acceptavit ;  scribens  ei,  ut  statim  Parisios  se  couterrel, 
et  ad  legendum  seuteutias  se  pareret."  (Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  15,  p.  661 ;  (/,,  Tourou,  Liv.  II.,  Cluip. 
IV.,  p.  110;  Bareille,  Chap,  XIV., p.  148;  Gibelli,  Capo  AT/,,  p.  60.) 

t  "  Qui  [i.  e.  TliomasT  prse  liumilitate  de  se  semper  bumilia  sentiens,  banc  promotiouem 
Toluisset  reuuere,  nisi  oportuisset  Magistri  litteris  obedire."     (Ibid.) 

"  Tomniaso,  clie  di  se  nluu  couto  tenea,  reed  in  mezzo  tutte  le  consideratioui  che  luai  gli 
caddero  in  euimo  a  dovere  rimnovere  il  (ieuerale  dalla  presa  risoluzionc  ;  ma  tutto  tu  iiidarno. 
Per  virtii  di  perfetta  obbedienza,  faceudo  dell' altrni  volere  il  suo,  niossesi  di  eolcuiiaper  alia 
volta  di  Parigi."    (Gibelli,  Capo.  XVI., p.  60;  see  Tourou,  Liv.  IJ..  Chap.  IV.,  HO,  111.) 
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his  journey  from  Cologne,  and  begged  his  Avay  to  Paris.  Some 
say  he  stopped  at  Louvain,  bnt  of  tliis,  the  evidence  is  insufficient. 
It  is  certain  that  he  passed  through  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and 
preached  before  the  Duchess  Margaret.*  Probably,  the  Duchess 
was  acquainted  with  his  family ;  and  since  she  encouraged  men 
of  letters,  possibly  she  had  heard  of  his  reputation,  as  a  teacher  in 
the  schools.  She  conceived  the  warmest  admiration  for  his  saint- 
liness  and  genius  ;  and,  subsequently,  was  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing him  in  her  difficulties  relating  to  the  well-being  of  her  people. 

Not  only  the  Duchess,  but  the  learned  men  of  Paris  had  been 
told  of  his  successes  during  his  four  years  at  Cologne;  and  he 
Avas  received  by  them  with  marks  of  unusual  distinction. 

There  were  many  young  Dominicans,  who,  if  age  counted  for 
much,  had  a  greater  claim  to  be  sent  to  Paris  than  Thomas  of 
Aquino.  But  they  were  all  passed  over  by  the  General :  and 
Thomas,  on  account  of  his  talents  and  activity,  Avas  admitted — 
though  beloAV  the  legal  age — amongst  the  Bachelors  (1248). 

But  it  was  not  at  his  own  request  that  he  was  promoted.  On 
the  contrary,  his  deep  humility,  and  the  greatness  of  the  responsi- 
bility, tempted  him  to  refuse  the  proffered  honour.  However, 
holy  obedience  constrained  him  to  obey.  The  Dominican  profes- 
sors of  theology  at  this  time  were  Hugh  of  Metz,  and  Elias  Bru- 
netus.f  It  was  as  teacher  in  the  school  of  Elias,  that  S.  Thomas, 
according  to  the  custom,  now  began  to  expound  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Avritings  of  the  Lombard.  He  Avas  no  sooner  made 
Bachelor,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  speak,  than  his  silence  aban- 
doned him. 

The  quiet,  meek  young  man — so  mortified,  so  recollected — be- 
gan to  let  flow  that  fountain  Avhich  had  been  filled  Avith  "  tiie 
Avaters  of  wisdom  "  during  his  long  and  deep  meditations.^     His 

*  "  So  berielitf't  Carle  a.  a.  p.  80,  !(.  450,  nacli  Feuillade,  eineni  auderen  Biographen  des  lieili- 
gen  Thomas.  Toniou  ueuut  s.  127,  statt  di-r  Griifiii  Margarita  vou  Flaiidtru  die  GemalUiii  des 
Hi-rzogs  Heiuricli  lil.  von  Brabant,  Alix  Oder  Adelaide  von  Bourgogue."  .  .         .  Vgl. 

von  Kamiieu,  (Jeschichte  der  Niederlande,  Hamburg,  1831 :  Bd.  I.,  i  9U,  n.  100."     (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  p. 

"  C'est  peut-<^tre  ici  qu'il  faudroit  placer  un  fait  rapporte  par  quelaues  Historieiis  modemes, 
qui  assiireut  que  uotre  Saint  fut  appelle  en  Braliant.  pour  les  affaires  qui  regardoieut  lea  Clia- 
noines  d'un  ciiapitre,  dausles  archives  duquel  on  voit  encore  anjourd'hui.  dit-on,  les  aotes  de 
Cette  visite,  avec  les  regleniens,  qvii  furent  t'aits  and  sigues  de  la  main  du  Serviteur  dc  Pieii. 
Couinie  les  plus  ancieus  Auteurs  n'ont  point  parle  de  ce  fait,  uon  plus  que  du  voyage  de 
S.  Thomas  i  Louvain,  nous  u'eu  jkmivoiis  rien  dire  de  positif.  II  est  vrai  ceinnilani  que 
dans  son  retour  d'Allemagne  eu  France,  il  visita  la  Duchesse  de  Brabant,  Adelaide,  ou 
Ali.\  de  Bourgogne,  EpiHise  d'lli-nri  111.,  Hue  de  Braliant,  snruomme  le  De.honnaire.  Cette  Prin- 
cesse,  que  les  Historieiis  appi-Hiiit  iiucUiuetois  Conitesse  de  Flandres,  etoit  illustre,  Ac  par  ses 
vertus,  &  par  toutes  les  qualite.s  de  son  esprit."     (Tourou,  Liv.  I.,  Clmp.  IV.,  p.  111.) 

t  "  Oetfentliche  Lehrer  der  Theologie  aus  deni  Prediger-Orden  waren  damals  Hugo  von 
Metz  nud  Klias  Brunetus;  inderSchule  des  Letztercn  iibernahm  Thomas  das  Anit  des  zweiten 
Lebrers,  uud  erkliirle  der  A'orschrit't  gemiiss  die  heilige  Sclirift  und  die  Seiitenzen  des  Lonihiir- 
den,  Seine  Erfolge  iibertrafen  .jede  Krwartung;  die  Zahl  seiner  Zuhorer  wuchs  mil  Jiilein  Tnge, 
und  bald  drang  der  Rut'  seines  Namens  iiber  die  Griiuzen  Frankreichs.  Kine  guti' /.alil  seiner 
kleineren  Schril'ten.  deren  Alifassung  in  die  Zeit  seines  diessmaligen  Aufenlhaltis  zu  I'ari.s  tallt, 
■\vurde  dnrch  Bitten  uud  Anfragen  eutfcrnter  Pcrsoneu  veraulasst."  (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  hriltea 
Capitel.p.  114.) 

t  "  Factus  autem  Bacellarens,  cum  ccepisset  legendo  effundere,  qU!E  taciturnitate  delihera- 
verat  occultare  ;  Ueus  tantani  ei  intudit  scientiam,  et  iu  labiis  ejus  tanta  divinitns  est  ell'usa 
doctrimi;  ut  omucs  ctiam  Magistros  videretur  excedere,  et  claritate  doctriua?  scbolares  plua 
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influence  over  young  men  was  very  remarkable.  It  far  surpassed 
— as  will  be  seen — that  of  any  other  master.  As  no  other,  he 
could  inflame  the  minds  of  his  disciples  with  an  ardent  love  of 
study.  They  were  conscious  that  his  teaching  had  something 
about  it  of  another  world :  and  the  feeling  crept  over  all,  and 
finally  mastered  them,  that  he  spoke  as  one  "  having  power." 
The  opinions  which  he  formed  at  that  early  age,  with  few  excep- 
tions, he  committed  to  writing;  and  held  them,  and  defended 
them,  with  little  change,  in  his  maturer  years.*  From  his  youth, 
he  had  dedicated  himself  to  wisdom  as  his  spouse.  The  Bollan- 
dists  say  that  this  spouse  of  his  drew  him  to  herself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  could  overcome  a  mind  which,  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  reality,  possessed  everything.f  Only  one  thing  he 
asked  for — that  was  wisdom.  J  Even  in  conversation,  his  mind 
clung  to  its  One  only  Rest — though  speaking  to  man,  his  eye  was 
fixed  on  God.§ 

Eainald,  his  confessor,  knew,  for  certain,  that  the  Saint  gained 
everything  by  prayer.  On  one  occasion,  during  class,  the  conver- 
sation fell  on  the  great  Angelical.  Eainald  burst  into  tears,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Brothers,  my  master  forbade  me,  during  his  life,  to 
tell  the  wonderful  things  he  did: — one  thing  I  know  of  him,  that 
it  was  not  human  talent,  but  prayer,  that  was  the  secret  of  his 
great  success.||  He  never  discussed,  read,  wrote,  or  dictated,  Avith- 
out  begging  with  tears,  for  illumination."  Tocco  says  that  he  thus 
acquired  all  he  knew.^  This  was  his  daily  prayer: — "  Grant  me  I 
beseech  Thee,  0  merciful  God,  ardently  to  desire,  prudently  to 
study,  rightly  to  understand,  and  perfectly  to  fulfil  that  which  is 


cseteris  ad  amorem  scientia>  prorocare.  Erat  enim  novos  in  sua  lectionp  morons  articnins,  no- 
vum nioilum  et  cliiruni  (U'tci-niiiiaiiili  iiu  i-iiicus.  et  novas  rciliii'ciis  in  ilctciniinationiliiiM  la- 
tioue.s:  ut  nemo,  qui  ipsiiMi  audinscf  nova  doccre,  ft  novis  ratioiiiliii.s  duliia  (Icliiiirt-,  (Uihilarct, 
quod  eum  Dens  novi  Uiniiuis  ladiis  illuslraKset,  <iui  statini  tani  ceiti  cu'pis.set  esse  judicii,  ut  nou 
dubitaret  novas  opiiiiones  docere  et  scribeie.  quas  Deus  disnatus  esset  uoviter  iusniiare." 
(Boll.,  Ca;>.  7/7.,  H.  15,/).  661.) 

*  "  Et  quia  adsubtilitateni  ingenii  sequitur  .judicii  certitudo,  dum  intellectns,  potest  snb- 
tilitate  eapeie  valeatetiani  quod  vernm  est  jndicare;  quod  ideo  conveniens  t'liit.  ut  ina-dictus 
Doctor,  sicut  subtilis  iu<;enii  fiiisse  dicitur.  sic  et  certi  judicii,  fnisse  evidentissime  jiidiiitur 
nam  opiuiones  et  ratioues,  quas  adliuc  Bacellarius  adiuvenit,  paucis  exceplis,  Ma^isttr  elicelus 
scripsit,  tenuit,  et  defendit."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  41,  p.  170.) 

t  "  Sic  euiin  divina  sapieutia  qune  melior  est  cunctis  opibus.  quam  sibi  ajuventnte  sponsam 
acceperat,  ipsum  mebriaverat  caritate,  \it  nullum  mundaunm  ejus  mentem  alliceiet,  qui  iu 
uno  bonoium  omnium  sufflcientiam  posaideret."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VII..  n.  4a,  p.  170,  171.) 

t  '•  Kxemplo  Salonionis  nibil  aliud,  quam  Dei  eapientiam,  quam  amabat,  in  oratione  pete- 
bat."     (Boll.,  Cap.   r//.,  »i.  31,  p.  668.) 

i  "Nullum  viUe  tempus  esset  vacuum,  quod  nou  esset  saciis  actionibns  occupatum.  Ita 
quod  si  aljc|iiMiid(i  pro  consolatioue  Fiatruni  vel  aliarum  veneiiibiliuni  inisonarum  coReretur 
dimisso  studio  in  loiiitcuio  consedere,  a  protectu  viitutis  et  studii,  ctiam  ilia  liora  modiea  nou 
vacabat.  Nam  expeditis  his,  quibiis  ni)()rtuisset  propositis  ifspcinddc  nlii|iiod  histoiiale  aut 
nun-ale  ad  ivjdificationem  breviter  dissi'i-chat,  rc-li(|iiiiiu  .si  .suiii-ifuisHet  ti-iiiimH,  |iri\isquiiin  ad 
cameram  suam  completa  locutioiic  ri-dissct,  sur^i-ns  a  Im-o  cum  i|uihusrnriii|uc  ,si-dissct.  Hicnt 
nou  adveitens  divinis  intentus,  discunens  per  claustruui  vel  lioitiiui.  coiLsnitnin  tempus  aiiis 
meditatiouibus  et  specnlatiouibus  expeudebat;  sic  iterum  ad  oiandum  paratus,  quasi  non  di- 
misisset  oraculnm,  cu,jus  nulla  occupatio  immutabat  affectum  :  quia  nee  aliis  deleetabatvir  ejus 
affectio,  nisi  his  revelationibus,  quas  impetrasset  oiaiido."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  :iO.  p.  ms.) 

II  ■•  Inter  qua!  fuit,  quod  scientiam  suam,  quam  pra<  aliis  inirandum  habuit,  nou  humane  in- 
genio,  sed  oratiouis  merito  acquisivit."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  31,  p.  668.) 

H  Boll.,  Cap.  VI., n.  31,  p.  668. 
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pleasing  to  Thee — to  the  praise  and  glory  of  thy  Name."  *  When 
a.  child,  if  conversation  did  not  turn  on  God,  or  on  matters  which 
tended  to  edification,  the  Angelical  would  go  away.f  He  wondered 
how  men,  especially  religious  men,  could  talk  of  anything  but 
God,  or  holy  things.J  He  was  '■'■  Miro  niodo  henignus  in  aniino, 
qui  totus  suavis  erat  in  verho  et  liberalis  in  facto."  §  He  wept 
for  the  sins  of  others  as  if  they  had  been  his  own — yet  so  spotless 
was  his  mind,  that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  think  that 
man  could  sin.  No  one  could  look  on  him  in  conversation  with- 
out receiving  the  grace  of  a  special  consolation.  ||  To  meet  his 
eye  and  to  hear  his  voice,  was  to  warm  the  heart  and  to  elevate 
the  soul. 

The  young  professor  had  reason  to  throw  himself  earnestly  into 
his  work.  Though  ever  dwelling  in  the  unseen  kingdom,  as  is 
evident  from  his  history,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  tendency  of 
the  intellectual  world  around  him.  His  saintliness,  his  character, 
and  his  parts,  seem  to  have  pointed  him  out  as  destined  to  sway 
the  philosophical  and  theological  teachings  of  an  age,  in  which 
the  human  mind  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  state  of  flux. 
The  rationalism  of  the  Abelardine  school — the  corroding  mysti- 
cism of  the  East,  and  depravity  of  morals — had  to  be  faced,  and 
to  be  withstood.  Thomas  fixed  himself,  therefore,  on  the  immov- 
able basis  of  authority,  and  grounded  his  teaching  on  the  monastic 
methods  of  the  "  Sentences "  of  Peter  the  Lombard.^  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  surprise  caused  by  his  distinctions, 
and  the  admiration  created  by  his  novelty  in  argument,  proceeded, 
in  great  measure,  from  his  vivid  appreciation  of  the  work  he  had. 
to  do — of  the  enemy  he  was  contending  with,  and  of  the  powers 

*  "  Concede  niihi,  qujeso,  niisericors  Dens,  quas  Tibi  placita  sunt,  anleiiter  concnpiscere, 
prudenter  investigare,  veraciter  aguoscere,  et  ijerfecte  implere,  ad  luiidfiu  et  gloriaiu  Nomiuia 
Till." 

t  Boll.,  Cap.  VIIL,  n.  49,  p.  672,  673. 

t  '■  Adiiiiiabatur  auteiii  phirimuni,  ut  ejus  ore  frequentins  est  aiiditiini,  qnoniodo  aliquis,  et 
priBcipiie  reiigiosi,  posseiit  «lti  alio  nisi  de  L)eo  loqui,  atit  de  Ills  quit,  iiiditicationi  aniniaiuiu  de- 
Berviuiit."     (Ibid..  Cap.   VIIl..  n.  49,  p,  673.) 

i  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  37,  p.  6G9. 

II  '■  Iste  sanctns  diffleulter  credevet,  qnod  liomo  peecaret,  similes  sibi  oinnes  vel  nieliores 
aestini.nns  in  itinoi'fiitia  vel  iiatiira;  ciiiii  eonstitisHct  alicincin  ex  intirinitate  peccassc.  sic  nlieiias 
dc(icb:il  iiilpas,  ut  ])r(ii>i  ias :  jllius  iniilatus  cxi-niiilurii,  (|ui  \h-v  ciiMiiinssiouini  ul  iiroiniis  ure- 
batni'  iucciidiis  in  dcicitilpuw  alienis.  Kx  i|iia  Uciii^jnitatc  caiitatis  iiiiiatida  aH'ii'tu.H  ex  solo 
ejus  corpoiali  aspcctu  vidibatur  oriri  ut  nemo  ipsuni  .aliqnanuliu  alliii|uemio  et  conver.sando 
potuisset  aspiceie,  a  quo  uoii  coutingeret  gratiam  specialis  cousolatiouis  bauiire."  (Boll., 
Cap.  VI.,  n.  11,  p.  669.) 

iy  It  is  a  both  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  the  disciples  of  Albert  and  S.  Tlionias.  in 
conipuriug  tlieir  two  masters,  should  have  attributed  to  each  respectively,  what  I  should  <'all, 
altriuutes  of  activity  and  guie«.  Prautl  thus  quotes  the  Manuale  Scholarlum,  p.  14.  "Cam. — ,Seio 
niagistrum,  qui  Albertum,  qnem  vocitaut  doctoreni  magnum,  imitatur  ;  illius  sequar  doctriiiam. 
Bart. — Kt  quasi  minor  sit  beatus  Thomas,  repntas  ?  Cam.— Ren  ilia  ma  latet,  venim  nomen  Al- 
bert! priestautiiis  est.  Bart. — Certe  iiou,  quia  sanctitale  gaudct  bi:itus  Tlionias.  f  Vim. — ('ertuin 
est,  qtita  plnres  fuernnt  san<'ti  simplicitatem  piiB  se  terenttM  .si  qiiiilem  una  riiii.jectuiii  est,  taii- 
tuni  ex  opeiihtis,  sr.  devotione  et  jejuuio,  abstiuentia  sanctilatem  obtinuinsi'.  doniiiinm  veto 
Alberl\im  sciiuti:!-  priiiiti'r  exeellciitiam  meruisse  maguitiidiuis  uonieii  ;  cemiHiie,  quorl  jam 
pr;«conium  ad  iiliil(isii]ilii;nii  s]ilciMlidius  sit  (  Bart. — Velim  me  e-sse  cum  sane  to  'I'll  on  i  a.  Cam. — 
.  .  .  .  In.Hiula  jijniiiis  ci'teii.s(iiie  pi;e(e))ti»  ad  beatam  \-itam  duceutibu.s,  I't  eris  comes  e.jus 
vita)  sanctitatisque  part iceps:  .  .  .  ex  studio  artinni  hoc  non  percipitur.  sed  ex  coiitenipla- 
tion<' divina.  Bart. — Nihil  prodest.  verba  evomere  ;  mea  senteutia  fert,  clarani  esse  doclriuaiii 
beati  Tliomse.  Cam. — Neque  ugo  repuguo,  quamquaui  Albertuiu  pra^fero."  {Lof^k.  Vierter  Band, 
iXXIL.p.  185.) 
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by  which,  alone,  that  enemy  could  be  overthrown.  Frigerio  says 
he  was  looked  upon,  ^^ quasi  clivino  oracolo" — as  a  heavenly 
oracle.*  He  followed  Albert,  but  his  teaching  was  more  incisive, 
more  definite,  and  more  strictly  to  the  point. 

It  will  be  seen,  later,  how  he  met  dominant  errors,  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  those  who  naturally  would  have  looked  upon 
him  with  jealousy  or  suspicion.  Many  of  his  disciples  became 
distinguished  men.  ^gidius  Romanus,  of  the  Colonna  family, 
was  his  pupil  for  eleven  years,  and  became  famous  for  liis  acquaint- 
ance with  theology,  philosophy,  and  law.  ^Egidius  was  a  vehement 
defender  of  Thomistic  traditions,  and  wrote  voluminously  on 
morals,  and  scholastic  theology.f  Eventually  he  joined  the 
Augustinians,  was  made  General,  then  Archbishop  of  Berry,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  " Doctor  Fundaiissirmis" 

fS.  Thomas  assisted  others  besides  his  own  pupils — sovereigns, 
cardinals,  bishops,  superiors  of  Orders,  and  professors,  besides  in- 
quisitive young  men,  wrote  to  him  for  advice,  and  for  solutions  to 
their  difficulties.  For  instance,  a  professor,  of  V^enice,  sends  him 
a  paper  of  thirty-six  articles,  to  which  he   desires  a  response  in 

*  "  Omnes  raagistros  videretur  e.xcedere,  etclaritate  doctriniB,  scholares  plus  caeteris  ad 
aniorfin  sciciitisc  indvocare.  Erat  euiiu  novos  in  sua  lectioiic  inovciis  articulns,  iiovuui  iiiodum 
et  claniiri  drifniiiiKinili  iiiveiiieiis,  et  udvus  ii-diicfiis  in  (Icti'iiiiiiKitiiniiljiis  latioiics ;  ut  ucnio, 
qui  ipsiuii  audis.srt  ii(i\  a  ilncere,  et  novis  iati(inil)iis  diiliia  dctiuin-.  duliitari't,  (iinid  eiiiii  Deus 
uuva  luiiiiui.s  radiis  illiibtiasset,  qui  statim  Irm  ciTti  cu;i)is.sft  fssi;  judicii,  ut  mm  dubitaret 
novas  opiuioiies  doceie  et  scribere,  quas  Ueusdiguitusesset  novitei- iuspiraie."  (Boll.,  C'ajj.  ///., 
n.  15,  |).  b61.) 

"Ma  si  dispose,  poi  mosso  dall  'ubidietiza,  di  accettare  il  earico  :  perci6  si  parti  da  Coloma, 
&  se  ue  aud6  iu  Parigi  ad  iiiterpretav  i  quattio  lilui  dfllt-  seutenze  di  Pietro  Lonibardo,  St  giuuto 
il  Santo  iu  Parigi,  couiiuci6  ad  esseguire  I'lirticid  di  iiac  rlliiri ;  &  tosto,  die  la  sua  dottriua  fii  co- 
noseiuta,  coucorsero  iununierabili  scolari  ad  asioitarlo,  i:  lo  stiiuavauo  come  se  fosse  uu  diviuo 
oracolo,  it  conic,  clie  la  dottriiui  era  aniinirabile,  et  la  vita  esseniplare,  diveiiue  a  tutti  gratissi- 
iiio.  In  qncsto  ti-iii|.(i  ciiiiiincici  a  scrivere,  ii.  coniineutar  i  <iuattro  libri  dellc  seutenze:  dove 
co.si  cci  I  llcuic  divcnnc,  i  con  tauta  copia  di  scieuza,  &.  con  wottilit?i  di  questioiii,  4l  con  varie 
disliulioni,  4o  con  pi ()i'<>ndit:\  di  dottriua,  die  tutti  giudicavaiio,  clic  la  sua  dottriiui  li  era  divi- 
uaiucutc  dal  ,S[>irito  Santo  inspirata  piii  presto,  die  naturahni  iitc  acqiiistata:  egli  usava  uelle 
sue  Ictlicnii  un  nietbodo  particolare :  k.  allci;,iva  rai;ioni  tanto  \i\e,  per  coufermare  i  suoi  dettl, 
die  pcrcio  ciascuiio  giudicava,  clie'l  suo  iiitdletto  fosse  illuiuiuato  pel  douo  particolare  di  l)io." 
(Vita,  i>.  ]«.) 

t  He  may  be  called  the  forerunner  of  the  great  Thomistic  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. To  give  a  few  of  their  names  will  show  the  energy  of  the  revival: — "  I)a  begegueu  uiis 
zucrst,"  says  Werner,  "  die  strengen  Tlioniisten  aus  deii  Schuleii  des  PredigerOrdens:  Doiuiui- 
CUB  Soto,  LWU  ;  Petrus  Soto,  1563;  iMartin  Lcdesuia,  l.')T4;  Bartlioloniaus  Medina,  1.581  ;  Johannes 
Viuccutius,  1595;  Baltasar  Navarretus,  1600 ;  Raphael  Ripa,  1611;  Ludwig  de  Montesiuos,  1621 ; 
Didacus  Nunez  de  (^ipezudo,  1624;  Tlioiuas  Torres,  16:10;  Joseph  a  St.  Maria,  c.a..  1625;  Didacus 
Alvarez,  16;i5;  Joli.  (iouzalez,  c.a.,  1636;  (jrcgor  .Martinez,  1637;  Michael  Zanardi.  1642;  Johannes 
a  St.  Tlioiua,  1644;  Franz  Maiica  Prado.  1636:  Job.  Pauliis  Nazarius.  1646;  .Marcus  Sena,  1647; 
Gregorius  Cipullus,  f.a..  1644;  Hacquet,  1660;  Franz  .\urauxo,  1664  ;  Caspar  Kuyz,  f.a.,  1654  ;  Joh. 
M;iitiiiez  Prado,  1668;  Contensou,  1674;  Job.  Martinez  de  Prado,  1668;  Peter  Gbdoy,  1677;  Gouet, 
1681;  HyaciuthjParra,  1684;  Frauz  Parez,  c.a.,  16U0;  Franz  a  Jesu  Maria,  1677;  Cornejo  de  Pedro- 
sa,  1618;  Frauz  Suarez  Villegas,  Matthaus  Orlandi.  I6y5;  Petrus  de  Aragou,  c.a.,  1.580;  John  Pu- 
teaniis,  1623;  Petrus  dc  Lorca,  1606;  Alpboiis  Curiel,  1609;  Hieronynius  Perez,  c.a.,  1555;  Franz 
Zuiiiel,  1607;  Petrus  <lc  Cabrera,  1600;  Ludovicus  Caspensis.  c.a.,  1641;  Raphael  Aversa.  1657;  Uio- 
telavius,  c.a..  1610;  (iasp;ir  Ram,  c.a.,  1612;  .Michael  de  Palacois,  c.a..  1.560;  Sabastian  Perez,  1.593; 
Willidm  Kstiiis,  1613;  Fraus  Sylvius,  1649;  Jos.  \Viggcr.s,  1639;  Toletus,  .Melcboir  de  Castro.  1599; 
Molina,  1650;  Gregor  de  Valentia,  1603;  Gabriel  Vascpn'Z,  1604;  .^gydiiis  hiisitanis,  1608;  Petrus 
de  Arruhal.  1608;  Benedict  Pereira,  1610;  Johauii  Salas,  1612;  Franz  Zuniga,  1614;  Franz  Suarez, 
1617;  Frauz  Albertiu,  1619;  Leonliard  Less,  1623;  .Martin  Beceauus,  1624;  Job.  Ragiisa.  1624 ;  Di- 
dacus Granadus,  1634;  Alphous  de  Araitjo  et  Penafid,  1657;  Adam  Tanner.  1632; 
Johann  Pnepositus,  1634;  Itiego  Alarcon,  1634;  Hieron,  Fasolus,  1639;  Augustiu  Bernol, 
1642;  Augnstin  voii  Rom,  1643;  Caspar  Hurtado,  1646;  Jo.  Martinez  Ripalda,  1648;  Franc. 
Amicus  1651;  Franc,  ab  Oviedo,  1651;  Job.  Castillo,  1683;  Frauz  Lugo,  1652;  Beruardin  Villegas, 
1653;  Franz  Suarez,  1659;  Rodericli  Arriaga,  1657;  Joseph  Angles,  Lvcliet,  Frauz  Aretinus,  Pon- 
cius,  1560;  Peter  Coninck,  1,573;  Frauz  Hcrrera.  c.a..  1590 ;  Franz  de  6 vando,  c.a,,  1580;  .Mastrius, 
c.a.,  1600;  Franc,  de  Pitigianus.  c.a.,  1600;  Jobaiin  deRada,  1608;  TlieodorSniising,  c.a.,  1600;  Phi- 
lipp  Faber,  1630;  Anton  Hiqiia-us,  1641 ;  AngeluH  Vulpes,  1647;  Ciispar  Sghenima,  16.57  ;  (.S.  2'/m>- 
mas.  B.  III.,  Krstes  Bitch.,  p.  143-149, )  Werner  also  gives,  iu  a  foot-uote,  the  several  works  writ- 
ten by  the  abore-uamed  theologians. 
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four  days.*  The  Saint  answers  him  with  great  courtesy,  saying 
how  occupied  he  is,  still  promising  to  do  his  bidding.  Each 
question  is  first  stated  by  S.  Thomas,  and  then  he  gives  the  answer 
as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  clearness.  He  is  asked  whether 
the  angels  move  the  heavens;  whether  they  do  so  "s?iO  imperioj" 
if  there  were  any  method  of  proving  this  infallibly;  and  whether 
these  spirits  belong  to  the  order  of  heavenly  Virtues.  The  an- 
swers given  by  S.  Thomas  show  how  great  an  influence  the  writ 
ings  of  the  Areopagite  had  had  upon  him.  Then  Br.  Gerard  of 
Besan^on,  a  Dominican,  writes  asking  six  questions,  which  hardly 
show  that  Br.  Gerard  had  either  a  very  practical  or  a  very  scien- 
tific turn.f  He  wishes  to  know,  amongst  other  things,  whether 
the  star  which  appeared  to  the  Magi  was  like  a  cross,  or  a  man,  or 
a  crucifix  ;  whether  the  little  hands  of  Jesus  created  the  stars ; 
whether  the  words  of  Simeon — "  thy  own  soul  a  sword  shall 
pierce " — were  remembered  by  our  Lady  with  vehement  grief 
seven  times  a  day  till  the  Eesurrection  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a 
somewhat  insane  question  about  Confession.  B,  Gerard  asked 
these  questions  with  an  eye  to  the  pulpit.  The  Saint  treated 
them  as  they  deserved — showing,  that  he  was  not  given  to  scho- 
lastic subtleties.  He  tells  B.  Gerard  that  he  thinks,  when  indu- 
bitable truth  offers  so  much  matter  for  sermons,  frivolity  should 
be  avoided  : — still,  what  has  been  said  need  not  be  recalled,  unless 
scandal  has  arisen. J  The  Opusculum,  on  the  difference  between 
the  Divine  and  human  word;  and  the  somewhat  larger  treatise, 
on  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  word,  are  full  of  close  reasoning; 
and  state  principles  which  are  fundamental,  regarding  the  method 
of  human  knowledge.§     They  show  a  deep  study  of  the  Stagyrite, 

*  "  Lectis  vestris  litteris,  in  eis  inveni  articulonim  nmltitiidineni  nntnevosam,  super  qiiibus 
a  me  vobis  n-spDudt-ii  iiilra  qiiatiiduum  vestra  caritas  postulabat.  Kt  licet  essem  in  alliis  plu- 
riinmu  occiiiiatiis.  uc  taiiien  deessem  vestraj  dilectioiiis  ol).sefinio,  dilatis  paruiiiper  aliis  (piilms 
me  iiiteiideie  (i]i(>rtel)at,  qiuestiouibus  a  vobis  propositis  proposui  per  siufjula  respondere.  Ar- 
timUm  I. — Primus  ergo  articulus  est,  an  Aiigeli  sint  motores  eoelorum.  Super  quo  dixi  taliter 
respondendum  quod  hoe  nou  solum  a  Pliilosopliis  est  multiplieiter  probatum,  verum  etiaiii  a 
Sanctis  Uoctoribus  evidenter  asseriter.  Dicit  Au<;u8tinus  in  V.  deTriuitate,  quod  '  sicut  corpora 
gros.siora  et  iiiferiora  per  siibtiliora  et  superioia  (iiuxiani  ordine  resuuturita  omnia  eorpoia  per 
bpiiitum  vitie  ratioiialem.'  In  liliro  etiam  LXXXIII.  Quacsliuimm,  diiit,  (juod  '  uiia(|iiiii|ne  res 
visibilin  in  hoc  niundo  habet  aujielicani  i)otc-statcMi  sibi  piapn^itam.'  (iri-^ioihis  iti;iiii  (licit  iu 
IV.  Dial.,  quod  '  in  hoc  niuudo  visibili  nihil  nisi  per  creaturani  inviaibilem  diapcuii  potest.'  " 
{OptiDC,  X.,  Hcspunsio  Ue  Articulis,  XXX FI:  ad  Lec.turem  Veiwtuin,  Fol.  Xl'I.,p.  169,  td  I'arm.) 

t  For  example,  take  the  fourth  question; — "  Quarta  qiuestio,  an  parvulis  manus  pueri  Jesu 
nati  creaverint  Stellas.  Ad  quod  respondeo,  quod  locutio  luec  non  est  propria.  Nam  parvulae 
nninus  sunt  manus  humanitatis,  quarum  non  est  creare.  Sed  quia  unus  et  idem  Christus  est  in 
divina  et  humana  natura  pert'cctiis,  potest  hnjusmodi  looutio  .sane  exponi.  ut  dicatur;  .Manus 
parvul*  istiiis  pueri  creaverunt  Stellas  ;  id  est,  iste  puerhabens  manus  parvulas,  creavit  stellas. 
I'ali  eiiaui  moilo  lo(|ueiidi  ad  <|iianRlam  uiiionis  expressioncni  aliquando  Doctores  utuntur,  sicut 
in  (luibusdani  canlatur  Kcclesiis  :  JhimiM  ([Iltb  uos  plasmavernnt,  elavis  contixne  sunt.'  Non 
tamen  liac  NUiit  extiiidenda.  vi-1  pra  ilii  aiiila  populo.  Sed  tanien  si  pra:dicatum  sit  non  arbitror 
revocandum  :  iilf^i  sujier  hoc  error  aut  scaudalum  oriatur,  in  quo  casa  oporteret  sanjB  locutionis 
sensum  exponi.  Non  suntautem  in  talibus,  quantum  fieri  potest,  simplicium  animi  solicitandi." 
(Opiisc,  A'/.,  Hesponsio  de  VI.  Articulis  ad  Lectt/rem  Hisuntinum,  Vol.  XVI.,  p   175.) 

t  "  Prima  qua-.slio  fuit,  an  stclla  <iu,t>  Magis  apparuit,  haberet  fiwuram  crucis.  Secunda,  an 
haberet  tiguram  lioniinis.  Tertia,  an  haberet  tiKUiam  crueitixi.  "  Alter  some  remarks  the  Saint 
concnides: — "  Non  enim  decet  inadicatorem  veritatis  ad  fabulas  ignotas  divertere.  Si  autem 
8h  aliquo  sit  pnediiatum,  non  arbitior  es.se  neces.sarium  quod  revocatur,  nisi  torte  ex  hoc  po- 
pulo scandalum  sit  exortum ;  et  tunc  non  deberet  ut  erroneuui  reprobari,  sed  ut  incertum  ex- 
poni."    {Opt-ra,,  Vol  XVI.,p.  1~5.    Ed.  Famnp..) 

{  Of  these  two  Opnscula.  Professor  Gaetano  Gibelli  thus  speaks:— "Per  questi  due  nietafi- 
Bici  Trattati  spleudidisiimi  di  dottrina,  se  i  iiostri  filosofauti  gU  aressero  per  le  uiaui,  e  accu- 
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and,  though  Albert  and  S.  Augustine  are  kept  in  view,  they  mani- 
fest marks  of  powerful  and  independent  thought. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  his  treatises  is  that  addressed 
"  ad  Fratrem  Reginaldum  socium  suuni  carissinntm,"  on  the 
nature  of  the  angels ;  a  favourite  subject  in  the  middle  ages.  It 
was  begun  during  the  Saint's  Bachelorship,  but  he  never  got  be- 
yond the  thirtieth  chapter.* 

In  this  treatise,  he  exhibits  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
systems  of  Thales,  Diogenes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Democritus, 
Anaxagoras,  and  others.  He  shows  his  mastery  of  Arabian  phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  teachings  of  Porphyry,  and  Avicenna.  He 
compares  Plato,  with  Aristotle,  and  brilliantly  refutes  the  doctrine 
of  Avicebron.  He  oversets  the  pantheism  of  Avicenna,  the  un- 
tenable doctrines  of  the  Platonists,  and  the  equally  dangerous,  but 
perhaps  more  remotely  destructive  tenets  of  Origen.  He  estab- 
lishes the  Providence  of  God  over  the  angels,  with  the  assistance 
of  Aristotle's  metaphysics ;  and  proves,  with  an  argument  full  of 
ingenuity,  that  the  same  Providence  extends  its  beneficent- influ- 
ence to  the  smallest  creature.  Finally,  the*  Manicheau  error  is 
disposed  of,  and  the  '* stibstanfm  separat(B"  are  pi'oved  to  have 
been  created;  whilst  the  last  chapter  treats  of  the  condition  and 
distinction  of  the  angels.  The  Areopagite,  S.  Basil,  S.Augustine, 
S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  called 
"  Theologus,"  S.  Chrysostom,  and  S.  John  Damascene,  are  used  in 
a  manner  which  makes  it  evident  that  S.  Thomas  must  have  been 
extensively  read  in  the  Fathers,  even  so  early  as  this  in  his  career. 
The  treatise  shows  the  Saint's  grasp  of  some  of  the  cardinal  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  how  masterfully  he  dealt  with  errors,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  him,  might  have  stained  the  most  promising 
minds  in  the  Paris  schools.f 

ratamente  iie  cei-cassero  ogui  cosa,  senza  fallo  la  nioderna  filosofla,  la  quale,  a  voler  dire  il  vero, 
{■■  di  torbidi  Huvoli  iuvoluta,  afj;evoliiH'Ute,  disiiebbiar  si  potrebbe,  e  di  chiaiissima  luce  gloria- 
risi."     (Vila  di  )it.  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  p.  6i.     Ed.  2.     i"oto(7>ie,  1859.) 

*  He  begins  thus : — "  Quia,  aacris  Aiigeloruni  soleiiiiiiis  interesse  iiou  possvimus,  non  debet 
nobis devotioiiis  tenipus  tiansire  iu  vicuiun;  sed  <iiiod  psalleiidi  oJflcio  subtraliitur,   sciibeudi 
studio  compensetiir.     iiitnuleiiti-s  i^jiliir  suiictoniiu  Aiigili)iiiiii  ixcillciitiani  iitiunuiue  depro- 
luere,  iiicipieiuluni  viddurab  lii.s  (|iia- <lc-   Aii;;rli.s  aiiti(iiiit  us  liuiiiiuia  coiiji'ctura  M'tiiiiavit;   ut  | 
si  quid  iuveiieriiuus  ti(li-i   roiisiiiiuiii.   ai-iiiiiaiiius  ;   \\\\x  vcio  (Imtriiia-   ic|m;;Maiit  cal  Imliea',  re-  i 
filteuius."       Tbe  clwiptcls  uif,    litadcd   thus; — '•  l)i-   opiiiiiiiiibus  aiiti<iii(Ji  uiii    pliilosophiii  inn. —  ' 
Opinio  Aristotflis  et.  Avieeuuiede  uuniero  substautiarum  separataruui.— In  qnoconviniat  opinio 
Platimis  et  Ari-stotelis. — In  quo  ditteniut  Plato  et  .\iistoti'les. — De  substautiaruin  .siiiaiataiiim 
essentia  secundum  .ivicebron. — Repiobatio  opinionis  Avieebron  quantum  ad  nioduin  ponendum. 
— Reprobatio  opiuionis  Avicebirm  de  niateiialitate  substantiaiuni  sepaiataruni. — Solutio  ratio- 
uuni  .ivicebiou  opiuionis. — Opiuloues  diceutiuui  substantias  iniuiateiiales  eausani  sui  esse  nou 
habere,  et  earuiu  reprobatio,"  ic.     (Vol.  XVI..   Opusc,  XIV.,  De  .Substantiis  separatis,  sue  de  An- 
geloruvi  natura ;  ad  Fratrem  Beyitialdnm  socium  suum  carissimum,  p.  183.) 

t  The  Saint  treats  fully  on  the  Angels,  taking  his  works  generally.  Of  their  origin  and  be- 
ing, or  esseuee,  see  •Summa,  Pars  Prima,  qu.  L.,  art.  I,  p.  203;  art.  2,  p.  204 ;  qii.  L..art.  :t.p.  205;  (;«. 
LI.,  art.  2. p.  2U8;  qu.  LI.,  art.  3,  p.  209;  qu.  LXXIX..art.  1,  p.  308;  qu.LVI.,  art.  2,  p.  221  ;  qn.  LVJL, 
art.  1,  2.  3,  p.  222,223;  qu.  LIX..  art.  2.  p.  231;  qu.  LX.,art.  2.  p.  234;  art.  5,  p.  23« ;  qu.  CVII,.  art.  2, 
p.  411, 412;  qu.  CT///.,  a/-(.  5,  6,  p.  416-418 ;  Contra  OrntiUs.  Lib.  II..  cap.  XLVII.,p.  101.102;  Ibid., 
cap.  XLVlIL.p.  102  ;  Lib.  III.,  cap.  LXXX.,p.  221-223.  Of  their  difference,  respecting  each  other, 
ae,vSmnma,ParsPrima.qu.LX/I.,art.2,p.2W;  art.  4,  p.  241;  art.  ' ,  p.  2*3 ;  qu.  LXIII.,  art.  I,  p. 
245;  art.  3, p.  246,  247;  art.  9,  251  ,  qu.  CVIIl..  art.  4,  p.  415.  Oftheir  work,  see  Summa,  P.  Prima, 
qu.  CF/.,  art.  3,  p.  412;  qu.  CX.,  art.2,  p.  423,  424;  ar(.  3,  p.  424;  qu,  CAVA,  art.  I,  p.  4*8;  gu. 
CXIIL,  art.  6,  p.  434.     (,Summa,  Vol.  I.     Contra  Oeittilea,  Vol.  V.    Ed.  Parma:.) 
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There  are  some  other  Opuscuhi  which  are  put  down  to  this 
period — writings  of  less  importance  in  themselves,  but  interest- 
ing, in  as  far  as  they  point  out  what  kinds  of  subjects  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  scholars  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  the 
Tract  against  those  who  maintained  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  Eastern  systems.*  Here  the 
Saint  follows  his  favourite,  S.  Augustine,  and  shows  liis  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  Boethius,  S.  Anselm,  and  Hugh  of  >S. 
Victor's.  Then,  there  is  "  De  Sortibiis,"  which  rests  principally 
upon  the  common  assumption  that  the  heavenly  bodies  exerted 
immense  influence  on  terrestrial  affairs ;  "  De  Fato,^'  in  which  the 
Saint  shows  that  he  is  well  acquainted  Avith  some  of  the  Latin 
poets;  and  finally,  a  treatise  on  the  "Essence  of  matter  and  its 
dimensions,"  in  which,  in  nine  chapters  of  subtle  arguing,  the 
errors  of  Averroes  are  combated.  The  "  Exposition  "  of  the  two 
decrees  of  Innocent  III.  for  the  Archdeacon  of  Trent,  an  "  Opus- 
culum  de  motu  cordis  ad  PhilijJjium  Magistrum"  and  another 
^^ De  Poteyitiis  Animce"  seem  also  to  have  been  written  during 
this  period. 

But,  whilst  thus  engaged,  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Lombard, 
S.  Thomas  Avas  frequently  in  the  pulpit ;  he  zealously  observed 
the  duties  of  conventual  life,  and  regularly  delivered  lectures  to 
the  crowds  that  pressed  around  his  chair.  His  versatility,  his 
power  of  abstraction,  his  astonishing  memory,  his  jealous  hus- 
biuiding  of  time,  carried  him  with  ease  through  works  Avliich 
would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  any  ordinary  man.  He  possessed 
that  marvellous  gift,  which  Origen  and  Caesar  are  said  to  have 
displayed,  of  being  able  to  dictate  to  three,  and  even  four  scribes,f 
on  different  and  difficult  subjects,  at  one  time,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment losing  o-r  entangling  the  thread  of  each  separate  question — 
dictating  to  each  as  if  he  alone  was  exclusively  the  object  of  his 
attention. J 

*  "  De  JEtprnitate  mniidi  contra  niurnmrantps."  {Opusc,  XXTIT..  p.  318-321.)  Here  is  a  spe- 
cimeu  of  liis  method  of  arguiu>;: — "Pr.Tterea:  Causa  produeeiis  totani  rei  substaiitiam.  non 
minus  potest  in  prodiieendo  totam  substaiitiain,  cuiani  causa  producens  forniam  in  produotione 
fornue;  iranio  niulto  magis;  miia  non  pnidurit  ediicendo  de  potentia  niaterise,  sic^iit  est  in  eo 
qui  produelt  foiniam.  Sed  aliqnod  a}:ens  fiuo<l  prodiieit  solum  forniam,  potest  in  hoc  \\t  forma 
Rb  eo  producta  sit  qiiaiidocunuiue  ipsuni  est,  ut  patet  in  sole  ilhiminante.  Ergo  multo  fortius 
Pens,  qui  producit  totam  rei  sul)8tHntiam,  potest  faeere  ut  cansatum  suum  sit  quandocumque 
ipse  est.  Pr.etiiiii  si  aliqua  sit  causa  (jua  positaiu  aliquo  instanti  nonpossit  poni  eftectus  ejusab 
ea  procedens  in  coilem  instanti,  bo<'  non  est  nisi  quia  illi  causa;  deest  aliquid  de  compleuiento: 
causa  eiiiiu  ciiiiiiilcta  et  causatum  sunt  siiuul.  Sed  Deo  nnnquam  defuit  ali(iuid  de  compleuien- 
to. Er;;o  causatiiin  ejus  semper  potest  poni  eoposito;  et  ita  non  est  neceBsaiium  quod  dura- 
tioue  pr;eci(lat.''     (p.  319.) 

t  "  Vera  revelatione  sui  socii.  et  suoriim  studentium  scriptorum  veraciter  est  compertum, 
quod  pvasdictus  Doctor  de  diversis  niateriis.  tribus  scriptoribus.  et  aliqiiando  qnatuor  in  sua 
camera  eodeni  tempore,  SpirituTerelante,  dictabat."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  n.  18,  p.  665.)  It  is  said  that 
Origen  could  dictate  to  seven  scribes  at  one  time. 

t  The  Opuscula  the  Saint  is  said  to  liave  written  during  his  bachelorship  are  thus  numbered 
according  to  the  Parma  edition  of  his  works.  Respousio  ad  Lectoreni  Venetum  de  XXXVI.  arti- 
culis.  (Opusc.  X.)  Respousio  ad  Lectoreni  Bisuiitiniim  de  VI.  arliculis.  (Opusc.  XI.)  De  dif- 
ferentia verbi  divlni  et  hnmani.  (Opusc.  XII.)  De  natura  verbi  intellectus.  (Opusc.  XIII.)  De 
Bubstanf  iis  scparatis  sen  de  natura  angelornm  ad  fratieni  Regiuiilduin  sociuin  suum  carissimiira. 
(Opusc.  XIV.)    lu  Decietalem  I.  expositio  ad  Archdiacouuiu  Tridentiuum.     (Opusc.  XIV.)    In 
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There  are  one  or  two  points  in  S.  Thomas's  answer  to  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  about  the  Jews,  which  are  of  interest.*  He 
begins,  as  was  his  custom,  by  saying  how  overpowered  he  was 
with  work,  but  that  charity  would  not  suffer  him  to  keep  silence.f 
The  Duchess  asked  whether  she  could  make  exactions  from  the 
Jews  ?  Absolutely  speaking,  he  thinks  she  could  ;  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apostle,  we  should  be  without  offence  to  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, and  the  Church  of  God.  Nor  is  it  permissible  for  her  to  turn 
to  her  own  account,  money  the  Jews  acquired  by  extortion.  She 
may  not  receive  ill-gotten  goods;  they  must  be  returned  to  the 
lawful  owner.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  they  must  be  converted 
to  some  pious  purpose,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Diocesan,  or  some 
other  worthy  person.  Can  Jews  be  punished  by  fine,  seeing  that 
their  money  is  acquired  by  usury?  Some  penalty  should  be 
added,  since  money,  thus  obtained,  does  not  belong  to  them.  The 
Saint  blames  princes  for  not  constraining  the  Jews  to  take  to 
some  honest  occupation,  as  had  been  done  in  parts  of  Italy;  and 
observes  that  if  princes  are  defrauded  of  their  rights,  it  is  their 
own  fault,  for  not  acting  with  greater  vigour  with  the  Jews. J 
Can  presents  be  taken  from  Jews?  Yes:  but  if  the  gifts  have 
been  acquired  by  usury,  they  should  be  returned  to  the  owner,  or 
converted  to  pious  purposes.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  resi- 
due, if  more  is  received  from  the  Jews  than  is  required  ?  The 
answer  is  given  in  the  principle  already  stated.  Is  it  lawful  to 
sell  places  to  bailiffs  and  officials?  Many  inconveniences  would 
follow  from  such  a  practice.     The  worst  men — the  ambitious,  and 

Dcrretalcm  II.  expositio  ad  iMiiideiii.  (Opusc.  XX.)  Desoitibusad  Doininum  Jjicobiini  de  Bur^o. 
(0])iisi'.  XXI.)  Dc  at.riiifiiti'  nmndi.  (Opusc.  XXIII.)  De  lato.  (Opusc.  XXIV.)  De  Essentia 
inutiiiiu  It  suaruni  (liiiiiiisioiiuiii.  (Opusc.  XXVIII.)  Be  luotu  cordis  ad  Philippuiu  inagistnim. 
(Opusc.  XXXI.)  Uc  ])otiutiis  auiuiae.  (Opusc.  XL.)  But  tliere  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  geuuiueuess 
of  some  of  tlieui — of  tliis  later. 

*  "  Adelaide  di  Borgosua  era  nioglie  di  Eurico  III.  Duca  del  Brabante.  Questa  principessa, 
cliiara  d'iiigegno  e  piii  cliiara  del  virtfi,  avea  iu  altissima  riverenza  gli  scieuziati  e  sopra  tutti 
Toniraaso,  cui  ella  avea  iu  costume  di  richiedere  a  qnaudo  a  quando  di  cousiglio.  Nou  si  po- 
trebbe  agguagliare  a  parole  I'allegrezza  ch'ella  u'ebbe,  e  I'amniirazioue  iu  clie  si  levf)  poueudo 
nieute  alle  luauiere  soavissinie  e  veraiueute  augeliclie  di  lui.  Egli  le  t'a  cortese  di  uiolti  salute- 
voli  aiuiuouimeiiti,  niassiiMc  interuo  ill  luodo  di  teuere  uel  govcruare  i  Giudei  clie  fattisi  Iddio 
dill'  oio  linivauo  ali'  altrui  o|iprissina.  Tali  consigli  ella  braui6  ch'e'  niettesse  iu  iscrittura 
aUHKlie  iiiii  pioliltevoli  li-  (urll:l^ssl■l  ii ;  il  die,  secoudo  suo  uaato,  sapieutemeute  e'fece  nou 
molto  appiesso."     (Gibelli,  nia  Cait  XVI.,  j).  G'l.) 

t  "  E.vcelleutiiB  vestrse  recepi  litteras,  ex  ijuibus  et  piam  solicitudinem  circa  regimen  sub- 
ditoruni  vesfrorum,  et  devotaui  dileetionem  qnain  babetis  ad  Fratres  nostri  Ordiiiis  pleuarie 
iiitillc'xi,  I)»-o  gratlas  agens,  qui  vestio  cordi  tautaruut  virtutuui  semiua  inspiravit.  Quod 
taniiii  iu  cisdciu  a  lue  requirebatis  litteris,  ut  voliis  super  quibusdam  articulis  ris|)o[i(lcreui. 
utii|ui-  uiihi  diflicile  fuit :  turn  propter  occupatiouis  nieas,  quas  requirit  o))erati<)  IrctiiiniH;  turn 
quia  niilii  iilaceret  ut  super  his  requireretis  aliorum  consilium  niagis  iu  istes  rebus  periloruni. 
Veruin,  quia  iuileceus  reputari  ut  vestrie  solicitudiui  uegligens  coadjutor  inveuiar,  aut  dilecti- 
oiii  iugratus  existam ;  super  propositis  articulis  vobis  ad  priesens  respouderc  curavl ;  absque 
pia-judicio  seuteutiaj  melioris."  (Opu»c.  XVII.,  De  Regimine  Judizoram  ad  Ducissam  BrabatUUe. 
Vol.  XVI.,  p.  292.) 

t  "  Si  vero  dicatur,  quod  ex  hoc  principes  terrarum  daniuificantvir;  lioc  damnam  sibi  impu- 
teut,  utpote  ex  negligeutia  conim  proveuiens.  Melius  enim  esset  nt  Judivos  laborare  compelle- 
rent  ad  propnum  victuni  Incranduni,  sicnt  iu  partibus  Itali:i'  fariunt.  quaiii  quod  otiosi  viventes 
Sdlis  nsuris  ilileulur.  et  sic  ruriini  limiiini  siiis  riMlitilii  s  ili  tVauileut  ur.  Ita  euiui  et  per  suanj 
culpaui  piiiiripi-s  ilctraiiilari-iitur  rcilitihu.M  iinipriis,  si  |i(  TLiiillrieiit  suns  siibilitos  <'.x  solo  latro- 
ciuio  vel  furlii  lucraii.  TfUi-nutur  eiiiiii  ail  n-slitulioiiiMLi  i-jus  i|Uiiill)uiu(iui- ali  i-is  exigerent. 
Tertio  quairebatur,  si  ultro  oH'eraut  picuuiani,  vel  .iliquoil  i  iicfuiaui,  au  rcciperc  liccat.  .\d 
quod  respondendum  videtur,  ((uod  licet  recipere;  sed  expedil  quod  sic  accept uni  reddatur  his 
quibus  debetur,  vel  eliter,  ut  supra  dictum  est,  expendatur,  si  nihil  aliud  babeaut  quam  usu- 
rus."     (I0id.,p.2ia.) 
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the  avaricious,  would  be  purchasers ;  and  having  once  obtained 
position,  would  abuse  their  power,  and  become  overbearing  and 
tyrannical.  Is  it  lawful  to  impose  taxes  on  Christian  subjects?  * 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  princes  of  the  earth  were  instituted 
by  God,  not  that  they  might  seek  themselves,  but  the  common 
utility  of  their  subjects.  For  it  is  said  in  Ezechiel,  "  Her  princes 
in  the  midst  of  her,  are  like  wolves  ravening  the  prey  to  shed 
blood,  and  to  destroy  souls,  and  to  run  after  gains."  f  And  in 
another  place,  it  is  said,  by  a  certain  prophet,  "  Woe  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Israel,  that  fed  themselves ;  should  not  the  flocks  be  fed 
by  the  shepherd  ?  You  ate  the  milk,  and  you  clothed  yourselves 
with  the  wool,  and  you  killed  that  which  was  fat;  but  my  flock 
you  did  not  feed."  I 

Hence,  princes  receive  their  rents  that  they  may  not  despoil 
their  subjects — according  to  the  Prophet,  "  He  shall  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  princes  shall  no  more  rob  my 
people."  §  Still,  if  the  revenue  be  not  sufficient  for  supporting 
their  position,  princes  may  exact  what  is  necessary.  Those  who 
live  for  the  common  good,  should  be  supported  by  the  people. 
So,  also,  extra  expenses  for  the  common  good  are  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  public  purse.  But  it  is  unlawful  to  tax  the  people  to  meet 
inordinate  outlays,  or  for  the  lust  of  personal  gain.  The  seventh 
question  is:  wliat  is  to  be  done  Avith  money  extorted  by  officials? 
To  be  returned  to  the  rightful  owner.  Lastly,  should  the  Jews 
have  a  badge  to  distinguish  them  from  Christians  ?  Both  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Council  (of  Lateran),  and  to  their  own  law, 
they  should  wear  some  distinctive  mark  on  their  dress.  || 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Angelical  treated  political 
questions  of  no  little  ditHculty  in  his  day.  Any  person  carefully 
reading  the  advice  given  by  the  Dominican  to  the  Duchess,  will, 
at  once,  perceive  with  what  prudence,  tact,  and  judgment  the 
Saint  viewed  the  difficulties  in  which  she  was  placed.  It  will, 
moreover,  be  observed,  that  he  possessed  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  a 

*"  Sexto  qiiserebatis,  si  liccat  vobis  exactiones  facere  in  vcstros  subditos  Cliristianos.  In 
quo  oonsideraif  dehetis,  quod  piiucipca  terraium  suut  a  DfO  iustituti  iioii  qiiidciii  \it  propria 
luctra  qiiaiiuut,  sed  lit  coiiimuiu'ni  populi  iitilitateiii  procureiit.  In  repielii-iisioni-  cniiii  qnu- 
ruindain  priucipiim  dicitiir  in  Ezecli.  XXII.,  27  :  '  HiincipfS  ejus  in  medio  ejus  quasi  lupi  lapaees, 
po^siti  ad  ett'uudeudum  sau>;uiu«ni,  et  ad  quieiendas  aninias,  et  avaritiiu  liuia  «(<iuiii(la;  '  et 
alilii  dieitnr  per  quenidaiii  Hroplietani  (Ezecli.  XXXIV.,  2) :  ■  Vae  pastoiibus  Israel  qui  jiaseebant 
seuietipsos.  Niuinc  K'lfies  pascuntur  a  pastoiibus  .'  Lac  LOiut'd<batis.  et  lanis  co-operiebainini; 
quod  crassuni  irat,  (iccidebatis;  f;rei;em  antem  nieuui  iiou  jiasf'ibatis.'  Dude  coustituti  sunt 
reditus  terraiiiMi  priiuipibus,  ut  ex  illis  viveutes  a  spoliatioui-  .subditorum  abstiueant.  Unde  in 
eodeiii  Propbeta  (Cap.  XLV.,  8),  Domino  mandaute  diiitur,  quod  '  priucipteiitpossessio  in  Israel, 
et  iiiiu  depopulabuntur  ultra  priucipes  populuin  nieum.'  "     (Ibid.) 

t  C'/ia/i.  XXII.,  27.  t  Ezecb.,  Chap.  XXXIK,  v.  2.  {  Chap.  XLV.,  v.  8. 

II  "  Ad  quod  plana  est  responsio,  et  secundum  statutuui  concilii  generalis,  .luda-i  iitriusque 
Bexus  in  oniui  eliristiaiKUUin  provincia  et  in  omui  teinjxin-  ;)li(|ui)  babitii  ab  aliis  populis  debeiit 
distiiitfui.  Hoe  eis  etiani,  in  lc};e  eoruni  mandatur.  ut  .scilicet  bii  iat  titubrias  per  ([uatuor  augu- 
los  pallioruni,  per  iiuhh  ab  .iliis  disccrnantur."     (Opera.  I'ol.  X  I'/..  /(.  2SI4,  I'm-mcr.) 

He  tiiii.slie.s  tlnis: — ■  Ila'C  sunt,  illuntris  et  rclijtiosa  noniiiia.  qu.'c  vcBtris  i|iiM'.sti()iiibus  ad 
pra-.scMs  iispiindi  iida  occui  runt ;  in  iiuil>us  vobis  iioii  mIc  uieain  senteiitiaui  in;;cro,  ([uiu  lua^is 
Buadeain  peril ioruiu  seuteutiam  esse  teueudaui.  Vuleat  Uumiuatiu  vestra  per  tempora  lougi- 
ora."     (10i(l.,p.Zdi.} 
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love  of  freedom,  tempered  by  wisdom  in  its  widest  sense,  which 
was  not  as  general  as  it  might  have  been  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
views  of  the  Angelical  become  all  the  more  striking,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  a  friar,  and  had  no  practical  experience 
of  government.  In  a  man  of  genins,  intuition  and  instinct  often 
serve  in  the  place  of  study;  and  what  ordinary  men  only  acquire, 
by  laborious  application,  he  is  enabled  to  grasp,  by  reason  of  his 
extraordinary  gifts.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Anffel  of  the  Schools. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    "  SENTENCES." 


PART      I. 

Those  who  knew  him,  expected  that  the  young  Professor  would 
be  quite  equal  to  his  work  at  Paris,  but  they  did  not  expect  that 
he  would  have  attained  so  speedily  such  a  wide-spread  name. 
Frigerio  says  that  he  elucidated  the  "Sentences"  with  such  sub- 
limity of  thought,  that  he  seemed  rather  the  author  of  the  work 
than  its  expositor.*  Tocco  declares  that  at  this  time  God  poured 
into  him  so  great  a  knowledge,  and  caused  so  divine  a  doctrine  to 
flow  from  his  lips,  that  he  surpassed  all  the  masters  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  by  the  lucidity  of  his  expositions,  drew,  beyond  all  others, 
the  intelligences  of  his  disciples  towards  a  love  of  science.f  Stu- 
dents from  every  part  of  Europe  flocked  arouud  his  chair.;]; 

In  touching  on  his  Commentary  on  the  Lombard,  the  influence 
of  Alexander  Hales,  the  Minorite,  must  not  be  forgotten.§  Alex- 
ander was  a  giant  after  the  fashion  of  Albert,  only,  if  possible,  he 
possessed  greater  vivacity  of  intelligence,  and,  in  this  peculiarity, 
seems  to  have  been  another  Scotus.  His  learning  and  acuteness 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  ^^ Doctor  Irrefragnbilis"  \\  His 
principal  performance  is  a  commentary  on  the  "Sentences." 
Unlike  most  commentators,  he  did  not  follow  the  Lombard  point 

*  "  Ivi  leggeiido  il  detto  Maestro  delle  senteiize  eon  tal'  altezza  di  concetti,  con  distintioni 
Hon  pill  ndite,  con  acntezze  di  niiovi  aifjoiuenti,  facendo  anclie  nasceie  altissiuie  quistioni.  non 
nieno  utili,  clie  sottili,  elie  auzi  I'autoie,  ch'  espositoie  paieva."  (Fiige lio,  L.  I.,  Cap.  V.,p. 
27,  2K.) 

t  "  Factus  auteni  Bacellareus,  cum  coapissft  legendo  eflfuudere,  qna>  silentio  dcliberaverat 
occultare,  Dens  tautani  ei  iufudit  scientiani,  et  iu  labiis  ejus  tanta  divinitus  est  eft'usa  doctriua, 
lit  omnes  etiani  niagistros  videretur  excedere,  et  claiitate  doctriua;  scholares  plus  cajteris  ad 
amorem  scientiiE  provocare."     (Boll.,  n.  15,  661.) 

t  "  Glide  da  tutte  le  parti  d'Enropa  concorrevaDO  studenti  in  tal  numero  alia  sua  sciiola, 
sembravauo  esser  piii  tosto  un  ordiuato  squadrone  di  soldati."     (Frigerio   L.  I.,  Cap.  V'.,  p.  2B.) 

4  "  Scripsit  in  Becellaria  et  in  principio  sui  Magisterii  super  quatnor  lihros  Senteiiljanim 
opu.s.  st.vlo  discrtuni.  intellectu  piot'iindtini.  apertuni  intcllisentia.  et  novis  .-irtiriilis  dilalatntn  ; 
ad  quaruin  di-tei  niiiialioinuii  latioiiciii  emu  liiuiianas  scieiitiiis,  ((unsi  amillas  ad  aiceiii  di\  in;o 
iSapientiie  in  oliseiiiiiiMii  aililnxiHset,  <iiia.s  .Maeiis  M-iiteiitiis  (•(lucordarct  ;  visiis  est  liiuiiaiKis  Inn- 
dims  intellexisset  scientias.  el  suniiiium  gradiini  siii  studii  tixi.she  in  sapientia  diviiioiuni.  ([ui- 
bus  noviter  videbatur  instructus,  et  gustu  divina',  sapientise  delectatus,  quein  jam  Dens  dueeni 
Buorum  eloquiorum  face  ret :  queiii  tanta  replevit  scientia,  ut  alios  illustraret.  Nee  absurdnm 
videatur  aliquibuB.  qnod  in  sapientas  Diviiue  sententiis,  secularibus  quis  utatnr  seientiis.  emu 
ab  eodem  intelleetu  divino  objecta  omnium  seientiarum  prodeant,  a  quo  divin:e  sapientin!  veri- 
tates  enumaur.  eui  omnes  scieutiie  juris  deserviuut,  a  qua  et  liuinauitus  acqnisita  proceduut." 
(Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  l.-i,  p.  661.; 

11  He  was  a  Cloncestersliire  man,  and  was  called  Hales,  from  tbe  monastery  in  Oloncester- 
sliire  of  tliat  name,  where  lie  was  educated.  He  studied,  also,  in  Paris,  and  later  on  became 
one  of  the  must  reiiowued  professors  of  tlie  university.  He  entered  tbe  Franeisean  Order  ia 
1222.  Besides  being  called  tbe  "  Doctor  Irrefragabilis,"  he  was  also  said  to  be  the  "  Theologo- 
guui  Mouarcha." 
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by  point,  but  took  a  middle  course  between  those  writers  who 
simply  elucidated  the  text,  and  those  who  used  it  as  a  quarry  out 
of  which  to  draw  materials  for  original  works. 

His  mind  was  too  independent,  and  too  subtle,  and  he  had 
mastered  Aristotle  too  completely,  for  him  to  have  been  content 
witli  merely  following.*  Doubtless,  it  was  owing  to  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Aristotelian  mind,  that  made  him,  in  a 
measure,  discontented  with  the  form  into  which  the  Lombard  had 
thrown  his  Avork.  Though  it  did  possess  a  kind  of  unity,  it  was 
not  a  scientific  one;  and,  in  several  respects,  was  not  in  keeping 
Avith  rules  of  logical  sequence  and  division.  Alexander  enlarged 
upon  the  work;  and  though  he  kept  to  four  books,  in  several 
places  he  changed  the  order  of  the  subject-matter.f 

His  first  book,  in  place  of  being  composed  of  forty-eight  dis- 
tinciions,  is  thrown  into  seventy-four  questions.  Instead  of 
making  no  mention  of  the  being,  essence,  and  operations  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  Divinity,  he  begins  to  treat  of  these  points  in  the 
forty-second  question,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  first  book; 
and,  finally,  in  place  of  treating  the  '"last  things"  with  the 
Lombard,  under  '"signs,"  he  makes  them  follow  as  a  natural 
sequence,  after  treating  of  the  Kesurrection  of  our  Lord.J 

The  extent  of  his  reading  must  have  been  prodigious.  He 
quotes  all  Aristotle's  principal  works,  with  his  commentators  and 
expounders.  He  is  acquainted  with  Algazel,  Avicenna,  Abumasar, 
and  Averroes.     There  seems  to  have  been  hardly  a  Father  of  the 


*  Stockl  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  position  of  the  Mendicants,  in  tlie  theological  world  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  following  words: — ■'  Mitglieder  der  Bcttelorden  waren  es,  welche 
die  Hiilicpiiiikte  der  S<li(ilastik  bezeichneu.  Die  Mitglieder  der  Bettclordeii  ware n  uud  blieheu 
■v'Dii  (Ircizchiitcu  .lalniiuiiilert  an  die  voruehiusten  Triii^er  der  scholahtisclicM  Philosophic  uiid 
Thiiilofjii- ;  die  Bcttelorden  waren  es,  welche  die  riistissten  uud  gcnialsten  Kiinipfer  auf  dem 
Gehicte  der  Wi.sscnschaft  in's  Feld  stellten ;  sie  waren  es,  welche  ,ienen  grossen  geistigeu 
Kreuzzug  unternahinen,  in  welchem  die  tiiiglaubige  Pliilosophie  gestiirzt  uud  auf  den  Triim- 
inern  dcr.selheu.jeucs  herrliche  Gebande  christlicher  Wissenschaft  aufgefiihrt  wurde  welches 
in  dell  f;n)sscn  \Vcrkcn  ihrer  grossen  Jleister  unscrui  Blicke  sich  darutelll.  Die  Bettelordcu 
lialiiii  sicli  mil  (lie  cliri.Ntliclic  WisseiisclKit't  iiiistcililicjie  V.-rdiciiste  i-rwoilieii :  ilir  Name  iind 
die  Nanuii  der  ^russeii  Meistcr,  welelie  aiis  ihiieii  licrvorgcgangcii,  siiid  iiiit  elienieni  Griflel  iu 
die  .\niialeii  der  chrislhcheii  Wissenschaft  eingenieiselt  iiiid  werdeii  ninimeriuehr  aus  iliueu 
verschwiudeii,"     {Geech.  der  Philosoph.  Zweiier  Band,  Erst.  Abt.,  p.  319.  32ti.) 

t  "Alexander  von  Hales  war  dererste,  welcher  von  der  aristotelichen  Pliilosophie  zur  sys- 
tematischeu  Constiuctiou  der  tlieologischen  Wissenschaft  in  aiisgedelinterer  Weise,  als  es 
bislier  der  Fall  gewesen,  Gehrauch  niachte.  Er.  schrieb  in  .•\iiftrn;;e  Iiinocen/.  IV,,  cine  SiiniDia 
Universm  Ilieologi/K,  m  welcher  er  das  gauze  System  der  Tlieologiselien  Wissenschaft  auf  der 
Griiudlage  der  Seiiteuzen  Peters  des  Lonibarden  iiiit  Hilfe  der  ui  istotclischen  Pliilosophie  in 
einim  grossartigen  Entwiirfe  zu  entwiekelii  iind  darziKstellen  siiclite.  Innoecnz  IV.  soil  dieses 
Werk  siebenzig  'I'lii-ologeii  znr  Priit'inig  iiheigelieii,  iiml  lUK'hileiii  ilieselbeii  es  er|)robt  batten, 
alien  Lehrern  der  'I'heologie  eiiiiifolilen  liabeii.  Ks  ist  dieses  Werk  in  der  That  ein  gl;iuzeiidc8 
Denkmal  tiefer  Eiusicht  und  scliarfcr  Deukkraft,  welches  Alexander  von  Hales  sicli  gesetzt 
hat."     {Loco  citato.) 

t  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  the  following  interesting  passage  on  ideas  in  God  Is  taken  from 
bis  Summa : — "  In  Deo  oiunes  rationes  natnra^  singulorum  sunt  convolnta?  per  uuain  incoufusiim 
iiiiitateni.  .  .  .  Diceiidum  est  de  Ideis.  filled  una  taiitiiiii  <st  in  re,  multiplex  in  ra- 
tioiie.— Dicendiim  ergo,  quod  idea  in  Deo  idem  est.i|iiod  Diviiia  essentia.  Tamen  alio  nindo 
signat  earn.  Nam  essentia  diviiia  sigiiatnr  absolute:  et  sic  signatiir  per  hoc  nonieii  '  essentia.' 
lutermu  significatnr  ut  causa :  et  hoc  vel  etjiciens  vel,  linalis.  vel  forinalis.  exemplaris:  ergo 
idea  slgnificat  divinam  esseiitiani  pmiit  est  causa  fornialis  exemplaris,  quia  ipsa  est  omnium 
rerum  exemplar.  Et  sic  per  ideam  signantur  duo:  scilicet  divina  essentia,  quod  est  priiicipale 
Bignatnni :  et  quantum  ad  hoc  idea  iion  dicit  nisi  unum.  Iternm,  pi^r  ideam  sigiiatur  connota- 
tnm:  et  illnd  connotatuiu  est  respectu  plurium  reruui,  quai  sunt  secundum  divinum  exemiilar: 
et  i|iiantuni  ad  hoc  sunt  idea;  plnres.  tinia  pliires  et  divers.'e  sunt  rationes.  secundum  quaa 
coiiditur."  (Alex.  Aleus.  Summa  Theologica,  Lib.  L,qu.  XXIJI.,  Memb.  IL,  art.  1-4;  Of.,  Lib.  IJ., 
qn.  III.,  Memb.  IL,  qu.  XIV.,  Memb.  IV.) 
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Latin  Church  who  was  unknown  to  him.  Of  the  ancients,  he 
quotes  Origen,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Athanasius,  the  Cyrils  and 
Gregorys,  Denis,  and  Didymus.  Of  the  Greeks,  his  favorite,  of 
course,  is  the  Damascene.* 

Of  Pagan  writers  of  antiquity,  he  quotes  poets,  philosophers, 
historians,  and  orators,  in  such  numbers,  that  it  would  weary  the 
reader  to  run  through  their  names.f 

What  makes  it  advisable  to  give  some  short  account  of  Alex- 
ander is  this — that  though  the  scholastics  may  not  have  followed 
him  in  his  love  for  multiplying  authorities,  creating  ditiiculties, 
and  bringing  up  new  and  endless  matter  for  dispute,  they  held 
very  closely  to  his  method.  For  instance,  the  Lombard  divides 
his  books  into  distinctions,  containing  a  certain  number  of  ques- 
tions. Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  questions,  and  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  Lombard ;  these  fall  into  membra, 
and  the  membra  into  articles — each  article  contains  a  series  of 
reasons  for  or  against  the  point  in  question.  Then  come  the 
resolutions,  which  seldom  take  any  side  absolutely,  but  are  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  arguments  which  are  stated  on  either  part. 
Finally,  ansAvers  to  objections  are  given.  This  method  is  followed, 
in  the  main,  by  Albert,  and  then  by  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.J 

Alexander  did  his  work  so  fully,  that  he  left  others  little  more 
to  do,  than  to  arrange  and  develop,  more  perfectly,  that  raw 
material  which  he  had  accumulated  in  such  quantities.  If  he 
did  not  bring  systematic  theology  to  anything  like  perfection,  he 
laid  a  broad  basis  upon  which  those  who  came  after  him  Avere 
very  content  to  build.     He,  in  fact,  Avas  the  first  to  treat  of  the 

*  Max  Miiller  Rives  his  history  thus:— "At  the  court  of  the  Chalif  Ahnansur— where  Abdal- 
lah-IUii-AIiiiiikaffa  traiislatcil  tin-  fables  of  (\ilila  or  Diiiina  into  Arabic — tlicro  lived  a  Cluistian 
of  tlic  iiaim-  i>rSi-ij;iu.s,  wlio  for  liiaiiv  \cars  lulil  tlif  bi^li  office  of  treasurer  to  tbe  (Mialif.  He 
had  a  Sdii  to  wliom  lie  haw  tbe  best  education  tbat  CDuld  tlieii  be  <;iven.  bis  ebief  tutor  being 
one  Viistnus,  ail  Italian  monk,  «bo  bad  been  taken  j)risoner  liy  tbe  Saracens,  and  sold  as  a  slave 
at  Bafjdad.  After  tbe  deatb  of  Ser^'iiis,  bis  son  succeeded  him  for  some  time  as  chief  coiiucillor 
{Tri)UTnr7Vft(3nv?.o^)  to  the  Clialif  Alniaiisur.  Such,  however,  had  been  the  influence  of  the  Ita- 
lian monk  on  bis  impil's  mind,  tbat  be  suddenly  resolved  to  retire  from  tbe  world,  and  to  de- 
vote Iiinjself  to  studv,  Mjeclitatiiiu,  and  i>ious  works.  From  tbe  .Monastery  of  S.  Saba,  near  .le- 
rnsaleni,  tins  former  ministi-r  of  tbe  Cbalif  issued  tbe  most  learned  works  on  tbeob>,^'y,  jiarticu- 
larlv  bis  Ej:posilion  of  the  (Jrtiuxtnx  Faith.  He  soon  be<'ame  tbe  bi^jbest  aulbmity  on  matters  of 
doK'nia  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churclies.  His  name  was  Jonnnai,  and  from  being  born 
at  Damascus,  the  former  capital  of  the  (;iialifs,  he  is  best  known  in  history  as  Joannes  Damage- 
nm,  or  S.  John  of  Damascus.  He  must  have  known  Arabic,  and  probably.  Persian  ;  but  his  mas- 
tery of  Greek  earned  him,  later  in  life,  the  name  of  Chrvsorrhoas.  or  (Jold-dowing.  He  became 
fan'ioiis  as  the  defender  of  the  sacred  images,  and  as  the  determined  opponent  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Isaurian.  about  726."     (.See  Contemporary  Revieiv,  p.  S58,  fifth  year,  new  series.  July.  1870.) 

t  "  Von  den  Werken  des  Aristoteles,"  says  Werner:—"  fiiiden  sich  bei  Alexander  di"  meisten 
und  wielili^'sten  citirt  und  beuiitzt :  die  Biicher  von  den  Priidicaineiiten  und  rost))radicaTiien- 
ten.  die  Topik.  die  Metaphvsik,  die  Physik,  die  Biicher  vom  Himmel,  von  der  Erzcugini;;  der 
Tbiere,  Scblaf  und  Wacbeu,  von  der  Seele,  die  Etbik  und  Politik  :  auob  die  Couimintatoren  und 
Erkliirer  des  Aristoteles.  .  .  .  Anserd.-m  citirt  er  bisweilen  aucb  andere  Schritt  steller 
des  beidniscben  Altertbums,  eineu  Plato.  Enklid,  I'lolomiius,  I'lolinus,  Porpbyniis,  Apollonius, 
Claudianns.  Hippokrutes,  Makrobius,  Cicero,  Ovidius,  (iuintilian,  Priscian,  Seneca,  Valejius 
Ma.ximns,  Virgilius."     (Vol.  I., p.  317.) 

%  "  It  is  pretty  certain  that,  in  writing  his  Summa,  Alexander  had  at  hand  the  works  of  Avi- 
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Being,  Essence,  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  a  scientific  manner ; 
and,  tliough  questions  regarding  tlie  Blessed  Trinity  were  success- 
fully and  carefully  handled  by  the  Lombard,  Alexander  enlarged 
and  perfected  them,  and,  in  this  respect,  gave  to  posterity  a  body 
of  divinity,  Avell-digested,  and  of  considerable  value.  But,  like 
all  writers  of  those  days,  he  was  not  strong  in  his  Cosmology,  and 
his  proofs  from  the  contingency  of  the  world  against  its  eternity 
would  hardly  satisfy  the  deeper  mind  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

It  was  in  this  that  S.  Thomas  surpassed  all  men  of  his  day — 
that  he  never  for  one  moment  was  carried  away  by  the  force  of 
fimtasy,  or  by  suV^jective  methods  of  reasoning.  His  unusual 
calmness  gave  him  time  and  light  for  seeing  a  difficulty,  and 
detecting  its  solutions ;  and  he  was  far  too  much  detached  from 
self  to  be  tempted  to  seek  arguments  that  were  based  simply  upon 
jiersonal  peculiarities  of  disposition  or  of  mind.  He  never  dreamt 
of  holding  anything  but  what  was  handed  down,  and  what  Could 
be  enforced,  by  Scripture,  by  the  Fathers,  and  by  the  dictates  of 
enlightened  reason.  Thus,  he  not  only  mastered,  in  their  com- 
pkixity  and  unity,  the  teachings  of  his  day,  but,  by  his  power 
of  mind,  grasped  them,  and  bore  them  forward  to  a  greater  per- 
fection. 

If  Alexander  deserves  praise  for  being  the  first  to  treat,  sys- 
tematically, questions  regarding  the  Divinity.f  Thomas  deserves 
praise  for  perfecting  that  teaching,  and  for  having  added  deep  and 
pregnant  principles  regarding  the  inner  life  and  beatitude  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  Then,  he  far  eclipsed  the  Minorite  in  his  proofs 
of  the  non-eternity  of  the  world — a  question  of  momentous  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages.  AVhile  following  S.  Augustine,  on 
the  difficult  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  did  a  noble  service,  by 
the  originality  of  his  development  of  Christian  doctrine  respecting 

*  Some  writers  have  committed  the  error  of  supposins  that  Alexander  was  the  first  to 
write  a  comiiientai'.v  on  the  "  .Senteuces."  Sucli  men  as  Du  Uoulay,  Morholi',  Bnichcr,  and  IJau- 
nan,  seem  to  liavi-  made  this  mistake.  The.V  do  not  appear  to  have  heeu  aware  tliat  William  of 
Auxerre  wrote  a  (iloss,  called  "  Aurea  Uoctoris  acutissimi  sacriqiie  priesulis  Domni  Guillelmi 
Antissiod.  in  Quatnor  Sententiarnm  libros  perlucida  explauatio."  The  Snmma  of  Kohert  of 
Melnn  lias  already  Iteeu  mentioned,  that  of  Stephen  Lau^tou  might  be  added  to  it.  {('/.  Hail- 
reau,  De  La  I'hilos.  Scholast.,  Vol.  I.,  Ouip.  X  V.,  p.  424.) 

t  Stiickl  gives  the  following  resume  of  the  view  of  Hale  on  our  knowledge  of  God: — • '  Wir 
Bind  hienieden,  lelirt  Alexander,  im  Stande,  Oott  zu  erkennen  ;  aber  diese  Erkenntniss  kann 
keine  intnitive  sein,  es  sei  deuu,  dass  der  Mensili  duich  ausserordentlichc  giittliche  Erleneh- 
tnng  anf  Angenl)licke  zu  eiuer  solchen  unmitlelharen  ScIkummik  (Jiiltes  emporgetiobeu  wiirde. 
Uusere  Erkenntniss  (iottes  hieuieden  kann  nur  einc  niiltelbare  seiii;  nnd  sie  isl  dann  entweder 
verinittelt  diircli  den  (Jlaubcu  oder  (lurch  die  ^'cscliiiplliclic  Well,  Lcl/.lcie  1st  die  ci-cniliche 
Veniinitteikciintuiss.  Die  gcscliiiptlicheu  l>iMf;c  la.s.seu  iuih  eilci-iini-n,  das  (iott  ist,  uud  Welches 
seine  u  eseiihaften  Eigeuschatten  sind,  da  er  sich  in  der  Scliiipl'ciiij;  der  Welt  geolVeiiliart  hat. 
Unil  deslialb  sind  deen  audi  ganz  apodiktische  Beweise  UKiglicli  fin  das  Daseiii  (iottcs."  (iie»ch. 
der  I'hilosoph.  Zweiter  Band,  Erste  AM.,  i  91,  p.  321.)  Again  :  -•  Er  beweist  dalu'r  das  Daseiu  Got- 
tes  niit  Kichard  von  St.  Victor  vor  Alleni  daraus,  da.ss  Alles,  was  ist,  entweder  ewig  nnd  au3 
sich.  ihIci'  alier  zeitlich  uud  vou  einem  Andern  beursacbt  sein  niiisse.  .  .  .  Feruer 

beweist  er  (iottes  Daseiu  mit  Auselm  uud  Angnstin  ans  deni  licgritf  der  Wahrheit  sehleehthiu, 
der  absdhiten  Wabrlieit  ....  Ferner  beweist  .Alexander  Gottes  Dasein  mit  Auselm 
tiud  Richard  vnn  .St.  Victor  ans  dem  Bcgriffe  des  Hiichsten  und  Vi)llkonimensten  .... 
Ancb  den  (Milnliigi.schen  B<'wcis  Anselins  eignct  sich  Alexander  an.  wabrend  er  von  Johannes 
DaniascenuM  den  CausalitatsBeweis  anfniniint  ....  En(Ui<'b  bi'weist  Alexander 
das  Daseiu  tiottes  uoch  mit  Hugo  vou  S.  Victor  aus  dem  Bewustseiu  des  Meuscheu  selbst." 
{Lococit.,p.  321,  322.) 
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evil,  and  the  rule  of  Grod's  providence  over  the  world.  Again : 
he  surpasses  Alexander,  in  the  lucidity  and  completeness  of  his 
treatment  of  the  original  state  of  man  ;  and  pushed  on  the  science 
of  his  day,  many  steps,  by  his  tract  upon  original  sin.  But, 
where  the  Angelical  is  most  brilliant  and  profound,  is  when  he 
deals  with  questions  concerning  our  Blessed  Lord.  In  his  writ- 
ings on  the  i)ossibility  and  fitness  of  the  Incarnation,  Alexander 
of  Hales  is  far  beneath  him.*  He  treats,  in  detail,  ditficult  points 
regarding  the  human  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  our  Lord;  and 
is  the  first  theologian  who  dedicated  a  special  article  to  His  High- 
priestly  office;  while  his  genius  shines  forth,  with  singular  bright- 
ness, ill  his  splendid  theory  on  Satisfaction. 

Regarding  the  doctrine  of  Grace — one  of  the  hinges  of  the- 
ology— a  steady  progress  can  be  perceived.  The  Lombard  borrows 
his  materials  from  S.  Augustine:  Albert  and  Alexander,  by  means 
of  their  scholastic  machinery,  develop  the  doctrine  into  fuller 
proportions,  and  into  minuter  detail;  but  it  was  left  for  Thomas 
of  Aquino  to  carry  it  to  such  perfection,  that,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  middle  ages,  his  view  was  followed  as  a  guiding 
light,  without  a  dissentient  voice.  Then  the  teaching  on  the 
Sacraments — closely  connected  with  grace — was  fully  mastered 
by  our  Saint,  and  his  dicta  on  these  points  were  looked  upon  with 
great  respect  by  all  who  sought  safe  development  of  doctrine 
based  upon  immovable  authority.f 

If  judged  by  its  bulk,  the  "Commentary  on  the  four  Books  of 
the  Lombard  "  would  seem  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  life.  It 
fills  over  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  large 
quarto  Parma  edition,  printed  in  double  columns.  The  first  book 
embraces  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  Lombard   has  forty-eight  distinctions,  folloAved  by  questions 

*  Haur^aii  gives  the  following  testimony  to  the  repntation  of  Alexander: — "Jean  Pits  r»- 
conte  que,  siir  la  renomm^e  (le  ses  lei;<iiis  publiques,  Innocent  IV,  I'avait  rharse  de  composer 
line  .S'cimni'' qui  fut  la  if'ule  des  doeteiirs:  ipie  ret  onvraRc  piestMite  nil  saini  sieffc  par  le  I)oc- 
teiir  Irrefiafialilf,  flit,  dans  la  suite,  ,si)nnii.s  an  .jnfjenient  de  siiixaiitcdix  tlHMiloKien.s.  et  que 
Ceux-ci,  I'avant  a()\ir<inve,  le  recoinniaiidi'rent,  en  outre,  comnie  un  livre  parfait,  arlieve,  h  tons 
les  niaitrea  en  tlieolosie.  I',  est  vrai  ((ue  rien  u'y  est  omia,  que  I'anteur  de  eet  ininieiise  onvrage 
a  prevu  touteales  difliculteset  les  atoutes  resolnes;  et  s'il  s'est  constaiument  niaintenu,  romnie 
on  I'atteste,  dans  les  strictes  liiuites  de  I'orthodoxie,  qui  done  aura  la  pr^^tention  de  faire,  apr^s 
lui,  quelque  de'couverte  dans  uu  champ  si  bieu  explore  i"     ( Vnl.  I..  Chap.  XV..  p.  42.'j.) 

t  In  spite  of  Alexander  heinjr,  what  may  be  called,  a  more  original  thinker  than  either  S. 
Thomas.  S.  Bonaventure.  or  .\lbertvis  M.agnus,  he  never  held  an  ecuial  sway  with  them.  The 
ditferenee  between  his  method  and  theirs  in  treating  the  Lombard,  is  given  very  well  by  Wer- 
ner:— "  Alexander  sehloss  sich  an  die  von  dem  Ijonibaiilen  befolgte  Lehrordnung  nieht  so  enge 
an,  als  man  e»  von  einem  Commentator  fiiglieh  zn  erwarten  hiitte  :  andererseits  hatteeres 
doeb  wieder  nieht  anf  eine  durehgreifend  bewiiltigende  T'ingestaltnng  und  (ileiderilng  des  tlie- 
ologisehen  LehrstofTes  aiigelegt.  Kr  schwankte  deniiiai'b  inuMitschieden  zwIscIicm  der  Rollo 
eines  ("ominentators  und  .jener  eines  .selliststiindigen  Hi^aibi-iters.  Die  naehl'(il:;cnden  I'heolo- 
gen.  .Albert,  Thomas,  Bonaventnra  seliieden  diese  bcideii  Kiinetioneu  anseinander,  mid  beseh- 
riinkteii  sich  bei  der  .\iislegiiiig  der  Seiiteii/.eiibiulier  niit  bewnsster  .\bsielitli(likeit  anf  die 
Aufgabe  der  blosseii  <'oiiiiiiriiliriing,  dalier  sic-  aiirli  deiii  Texle  des  I/ornbardeii  iinbedingt  sieh 
ausehlosseii,  nnd  ilini  von  liistinction  zii  DistiiK'tion  iiiit  ilircii  Krklarnngen  Iblgten.  Kreilich 
braehten  aiub  sie,  glcieli  Ilalisiiis,  ilire  gesHiiinite  eigciie  Tlieolosie  niiter;  der  Text  des  Lom- 
bardeii  hot  iliiien  eigenllicb  iiiir  den  .Anlass,  ilire  eigeiie  .Viisiclit  iiher  ilieselbe  Saelie  mit 
erselKiiitiMidcr  .\iisfiilirliclil;i'it  voiziitrageii.  dalier  man  ilire  ('ciniiiiintare  nielit  so  t'a.st  Ki  kliir- 
ungi-n  des  Loinbardin.  als  Werke  iiber  den  l.oiiibardea  ueuueu  mocbte."  (Der  heillge  Thoinaa 
von  AquUw,  ErsUr  Buiul,  t'iertes  Cnpitel,  p.  319,  320.) 
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and  explanations.  The  second  book  occupies  four  hundred  and 
odd  pages,  with  forty-four  distinctions;  the  third,  "Z>e  Incar- 
natione  Ve)'bi"  over  four  hundred  aad  forty  pages,  with  fifty  dis- 
tinctions; and  finally,  the  fourth  book  has  eight  hundred  pages, 
divided  into  fifty  distinctions.* 

Such  is  the  first  great  work  of  Thomas  of  Aquino — a  monu- 
ment of  ceaseless  labor,  great  skill,  and  patient  thouglit — a 
|)attern  of  that  steady,  thorough  method,  followed  by  the  old 
doctors,  who  prepared  their  lectures  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
delivered  them  with  such  clearness  and  precision,  that  the  student 
could  take  down  all  the  divisions,  arguments,  answers,  and  dis- 
tinctions, with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  The  duty  of  pro- 
fessing, in  those  days,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  great  gravity. 
To  be  chosen  to  frame  a  system  of  theologic  or  philosophic  truth, 
out  of  the  debris  of  the  past,  and  to  fix  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  world,  implied  a  responsibility  so  weighty,  that  serious  men 
would  have  shrunk  from  it  altogether,  had  not  a  high,  super- 
natural motive  urged  them  to  accept  the  onerous  duty.f  The 
vast  labors  of  those  men — of  Albert,  Alexander,  Bonaventure, 
the  Lombard,  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  the  other  encyclopedic 
writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  show  us  what  kind  of  standard 
of  learning  and  knowledge  professors  aimed  at  in  the  middle 
ages.J 

It  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  general  plan  of  the  Com- 
mentary, and  treat  the  subject  in  such  a  way,  that  the  method 
and  mind  of  the  Saint  may  come  out  as  clearly  as  is  possible. 


*  How  far  S.  Thomas  surpassed  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  simplicity,  directness,  and  brevity  of 
expression,  can  be  seen,  .at  once,  by  comparing  their  Commentaries  on  the  Lombard.  Rubeis 
gives  an  example,  taking  simply  the  methods  used  by  each  in  stating  a  qne-stiou.  Apud  S.  Tho- 
mam  :  "  Utrum  pueri  in  statu  iunoceutiai  uati  luisseiit  iujustitia  conriiinati."  Apud  llalensem  : 
"  Sequitur  inqnirere  utrum  (liberi)  essent  lieredis  pateiM:e  justitiie  quantum  ad  jn.stitiam  cou- 
firmatum."  After  comparing  thus,  these  two  methods  of  statcuieut.  Rubeis  exclaims,  not  with- 
out some  cause,  "  Qnam  dilucide  coneinuisqne  verbis  propositus  al>  Aquiuate  status  quicstiouis  I 
Obscurum  et  implexnui  quis  inficiabitur  poBitnm  ab  Halensi  titulum  f"  (S,  Thoma;  Aquinatis, 
Opp.,  Tom.  IV.,  Suppl.  IXssert.,  IV.,  Cap.  I.  p.  35.) 

t  Much  ignorant  rhetoric  is  poured  out,  in  these  days,  upon  the  great  writers  .ind  teachers 
of  the  middle  ages.  One  writer  picks  up  the  platitudes  of  auotlu-r.  nml  dangles  them  before  the 
public— the  public  which  never,  hardly,  has  tiuu' to  read  the  tingiiials  ibr  tliemselves.  or  to 
study  the  real  current  of  events; — and  tints  iTrov  is  lixed  on  tlie  puhlie  mind.  Tlie  sehola.sties, 
like  all  uu-n.  had  their  faults,  their  system  ciin  he  criticised  i  hut  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they 
dedicated  their  whole  strength  to  their  work.  They  were  no  '/i7(/(/i)i(i  peiformers.  .Si'icuce, 
such  as  itwas,  and  the  education  of  the  youu",  oeiupied  the  most  i)reeious  portion  of  their 
lives.  They  knew,  and  felt  the  value  of  principle.  They  had  few  such  distractions  as  men  have 
in  these  days;  they  were  mostly  men  who  had  abandoned  this  world,  out  of  love  for  tlie  uext» 
They  had  something  spiritual,  and  heroic  in  their  make,  to  start  with.  They  lived  amidst 
grand  ideas:  their  convictions  and  their  lives  were  not  of  the  earth. 

X  "  Hie  theologische  Systematik  des  Mittehiltcrs  hildete  sich  aus  der  den  Sentenzenbiichern 
des  Lombarden  gewidmeteu  commentirendiTi  I'hiitigUeit  heraus.  In  dem  Werke  des  Lomhar- 
ilen  lag  selber  bereits  ein  System  der  kirchlirluu  Lehre  v(n'.  (iaug  der  Kntwiekelung  uiid  .Me- 
tliode  der  Behandlung  war  in  demscll)eu  vovgc.'.cichnet,  und  wuidi-  fiir  du-  naehtblgeiuleu  The- 
ologen  maassgebend.  Audi  Thoma.s  scliulte  sich  vorerst  ini  Studiuni  der  ."^i-utcnzeubiieher.  ehe 
er  zu  griissereii  selbststandigen,  nach  der  Melhode  der  .s<'huli- ali,;;etasst>n  .\iheiten  sehritt.  uud 
endlieh  aiif  (irundlage  dieser  Vovarhciten  den  nach  einein  eigenen  Plane  unlernonnueuen  Ban 
eiuec  uaeh  ihni  genaimten  Systeuies  ansfiihrte.  Zwar  hatte  aueh  bereits  Albert  <lfr  (irosse 
neb<-n  seinem  Commcntar  zu  den  Sentenzen  cine  theologische  Suninie  als  ."System  iles  tlieolo- 
gischeu  Wisseus  abgefasst,  aber  er  folgte  im  Ganzcn  uud  Grossen  doch  niir  der  vom  Lombardeu 
vorgezeichneten  Eiutheilnug.  und  hinterliess  seiu  VVerk  iiur  znr  Hiilfte  voUendet,  in  zwei  Biicli- 
eru,  die  denselben  .Stolf  behendeln,  welchen  die  ersten  zwei  Biicber  der  Seutenzen  iu  sinh 
fassen."     (Werner,  B.  I.,  Viertcs  C'apittl,p.  306,  307.) 
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The  Prologue  gives  the  division  of  the  work,  and  is  quite  in 
the  general  manner  of  the  Saint,  when  making  an  application  of 
Holy  Scripture.  He  selects.a  text,  and  draws  out  of  it  the  division 
of  his  subject: — '* I,  Wisdom,  have  poured  out  rivers;  I,  like  a 
brook  out  of  a  river  of  a  mighty  water;  I,  like  the  river  Dorix, 
and  like  an  aqueduct,  came  out  of  paradise,  I  said :  I  will  water 
my  garden  of  plants,  and  I  will  water  abundantly  the  fruits  of 
my  meadow."  * 

The  Angelical  says  that,  amongst  the  many  sayings  about 
wisdom,  that  of  the  Apostle,  in  particular,  is  singularly  solid 
and  true,  namely  : — "Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God,  who,  from  God,  is  made  unto  us  wisdom."  f  But  this  is 
not  said  as  if  wisdom  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Son;  but 
because,  in  a  particular  manner,  it  can  be  predicated  of  Him. 
For,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  hidden  things  of  the  Divinity 
are  manifested;  creatures  are  not  only  produced,  but  they  are  also 
restored,  and  perfected.  That  the  manifestation  of  the  Divinity 
{Divinorum)  belongs  to  God's  wisdom  is  evident  from  this — that 
God  knows  Himself  fully,  a,nd  perfectly,  by  His  wisdom.^ 
Therefore,  whatever  we  know  of  Him,  must  be  derived  from 
Him :  for,  what  is  imperfect,  has  its  origin  from  what  is  perfect. 
Now,  this  manifestation  is  principally  made  by  the  Son  :  "  No 
one  knoAveth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  it  shall 
please  the  Son  to  reveal  Him."  Therefore,  it  is  rightly  said  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  :  "  I,  Wisdom,  have  poured  out  rivers." 
By  "rivers"  is  here  understood  the  flux  of  the  eternal  processions, 
by  which,  in  an  ineffable  manner,  the  Son  proceeds  from  the 
Fathei",  and  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both.  Formerly,  these  rivers 
were  hidden,  and,  in  a  way,  confused,  both  in  the  similitude  of 
creatures,  and  in  the  enigmas  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  hardly 

*  (EccU.,  XXIV..  40.) 

"  Ego  sapieutia  eiliidi  fliimina;  ego  auasi  trames  aqu»  immenssB  defluo ;  ego  quasi  fluviiis 
Doi'ix,  et  siciit  aqurediictiis  exivi  de  parndi.so.  Dixi :  Rigabo  liortiim  plautatioiieni,  et  iiiebriabo 
partus  mei  fiuctuni." — "  Inter  imiltiia  .scntinitias  qure  a  diversis  de  sapieutia  piodieiimt,  quid 
scilicet  esset  vera  sapieutia,  uiiaiii  sin;;iilaiiter  finuaiii  et  veraui  Apostiihis  ]iiiitulit  dieeu.s  Chris- 
tum Dei  virtutem  et  Dei  saiiii aliinn.  i/ni  ilium  luibis  a  Dcti/iwtus  ent  sii/iii  ntin,  1  ml  Vuriiith.  I..  24  et  !I0. 
Nou  anteni  hoc  ita  diclum  est.  quod  solus  Filius  sit  sapieutia,  euni  Pater  et  Filiiis  et  Spirilus 
Sanetus  siut  uua  sapiejilia.  sieut  una  essenti.a;  sed  quia  sapieutia  cjuodam  s|ii(iali  uuido  l-ilio 
appropriatur,  eo  quod  sapieutia-  opera  cum  proprietatibus  Filii  ]durimura  eiuneuire  videutur. 
Per  sapieutiaui  euiui  Dei  Mauit'estautur  diviuorum  abseoudita,  i>ri)ilue>uitur  ereal  urar\iiu  i>iiera, 
nectautuiu  piiMtiu'UUt  ur,  sed  etiaiii  ii'sfaiii  autur  et  pevliciiint  ur  :  ilia,  dieii.  perfrctiiuie  qua 
uuuuii|UHdi{iie  perlicluiH  dicitur  piout  juupriuni  liueui  .•tttiu;;il.  (.luiid  auteni  niauilestat  in  di- 
viuoruui  perliueat  ad  Dei  .Sapieutiaui,  patet  ex  eu  ([UOil  ijise  Deus  per  suaui  sapii'utiaui  seipsuin 
pleiie  et  perl'ecte  coguo«cit."  (Opp.  Tom.  VI.,  Cmuinentum  in  Primum  Libium  Hcntcntiaruvi  Magis- 
tn  Petri  Lombardi,    Prologus  S.  Thomee.) 

t  1  Cor.,/.,  24-30. 

t  "  Uiide  si  quid  de  ipso  cognosclnius  oportet  quod  ex  eo  derivotur,  quia  omne  imperfertiim 
a  perfecto  trabit  origineui :  unde  dicitur  Sapient.  IX.,  17:  Sensum  tuum  qniK  friet,  vtii  tii  dederig 
sapientiam?  H;cc  auteni  luanifestatio  specialiter  per  Filium  t'ai-ta  iuveiiitur:  ipse  euiui  est  V'er- 
bum  Patris,  secundum  quod  dicitur  .Joan  I. :  unde  sibi  nianifestatio  dieeutis  I'atris  eouveuit  et 
totius  Tiinitatis  nude  dicitur  Matth.  XI.,T!:  Nemo  notut  Patreiit  \ixi  Filius  it  mi  Piliiix  mhirrit, 
revelare  :  et  Joan  I.,  18:  Dnun  nemo  riilit  unquam.  nisi  Vnigcimits  qui  est  in  sitiii.  J'litris.  Kecle  ergo 
dicitur  ex  persona  Filii:  Eijn  snpieiilia  :  ejl'udi  Jtumina.  Fluuiiuii  ista  iulilligo  lluxus  a-teru;e  jiro- 
cessionis,  qua  Filius  a  Patre,  et  .Spirit \is  .Sauetus  iili  utriKjiU'.  iuelValiili  uiudo  iMiieedit.  Ista  tiu- 
mina  olim  occulta  et  quodauiuuidn  coulus:i  eraut  tuui  iii  siuiilitiuluiibus  cnatiiraruui,  tuui  i-tiani 
in  a>nigmatibus  scripturaruui,  ila  ut  vix  aliqui  sapiente.-!  Triiiilatis  luvsterium  tide  tenereut." 
{Loco,  at.) 
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any  of  the  ancients  believed  in  the  Trinity.  The  Son  of  God 
came  and  poured  out,  as  it  were,  these  shut-up  rivers,  by  publish- 
ing the  name  of  the  Trinity :  "  Teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."*  "The  depths  also  of  rivers  he  hath  searched,  and 
hidden  things  he  hath  brought  forth  to  light."  f  And  this 
touches  upon  the  matter  of  the  first  book."  J 

In  the  second  place,  the  production  of  creatures  belongs  to  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Like  an  artist,  He  possesses,  not  merely  a  specu- 
lative, but  a  practical  wisdom,  with  regard  to  creatures — hence, 
"  Thou  hast  made  all  things  in  wisdom."  §  And  this  attribute 
belongs  especially  to  the  Son,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  according  to  whose  likeness,  all  things  were  made.  || 
Hence,  "  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of 
every  creature,  for  in  Him  were  all  things  created."  1^  Kightly, 
therefore,  it  is  said  in  the  person  of  the  Son :  "  I  flow  like  a 
brook  out  of  a  river  of  mighty  water."  And  here,  the  order  and 
mode  of  creation  are  indicated.  The  order :  because,  as  a  brook 
springs  from  a  river,  so  the  temporal  procession  of  creatures  is 
derived  from  the  eternal  Procession  of  Persons.  Hence,  "  He 
spoke,  and  they  were  made."  **  According  to  the  philosopher, 
that  which  comes  first,  is  always  the  cause  of  that  which  is 
second.  So  that,  the  first  Procession,  is  the  cause,  and  reason,  of 
all  those  Avhich  follow.f  f  The  mode  is  signified  in  two  ways  :  with 
regard  to  the  Creator,  Who,  whilst  he  fills  all  things,  is  measured 
by  none: — and  this  is  signified  by  "  mighty."  And  with  regard 
to  the  creature,  because,  as  a  brook  flows  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  so  the  creature  proceeds  from  God,  outside  the  unity  of  the 
essence,  in  which,  as  in  a  bed,  the  flux  of  the  Persons  is  contained. 
And  by  this,  the  subject-matter  of  the  second  book  is  indicated. 

*  Matt.  XXVITI.,  19.  t  Job,  XXVIIT.,  2. 

t  "  Venit  Filins  Dei  et  inchisa  fluraina  quodammodo  eftudit,  noineu  Trinitatis  publicando, 
Mattli.,  ult.  19  :  Docete  Omiies  qentus,  baptizanics  eos  in  nomine  PatrUs  et  FUii  et  tipiritm  Sancti.  Uiide 
Job. ,  XX  VIII. ,  2 :  Profunda  Jluviorum  scrutatus  est  et  abscondita  prodv.vit  in  liKcnu  Et  iu  hoc  tangit  iir 
mateiia  piinii  libri." 

§  Psalm  cm..  24. 

II  Secundum  quod  pertinet  ad  Dei  sapientiam  est  creaturaruTji  productio:  ipse  enimde  rebus 
creatis  iinu  tantuiii  .speculativaui  scd  etiani  ojitiativiini  s:ipicntiaiii  li;il)et  sicut  artifex  de  arti- 
ticiati.s;  uii(ir  in  I'salui.  103;  Omnia  in  sitpimlin  frrisli.  K.I  ip^ii  s;i|iifiilia  loiiiiitur.  Proverb.  VIII., 
30:  i'lim.  eo  i-raiii  riinrta  componens.  Hoc  i-tiaiii  .s]Miialitfr  Filio  attril)Uluiii  inveiiitiir.  ilK|iiaiituiu 
est  imafjo  Dei  iuvisibilis,  ad  cujus  foruiaiii  imiiiia  loiinala  sunt:  unde  Colos.s..  1.,  1.5:  Qui  est 
imano  Dei  invisibilis,  privwgenitus  omnis  creaturoi  quoniixm  in  ipso  coiulita  sunt  unicersa  :  et  Joau.  I., 
3:  ihnnia  per  ipsum  factu  sunt." 

TI  Coloss.,  I.,  15.  **  Psalm  CXLVIIL,  5. 

tt  "  Recte  ergo  dicitur  ex  persona  Filii :  Ego  quasi  trames  aquie  imnienssB  rtefluo;  in  qno  nn- 
tatur  et  ordo  creationis  et  modus.  Ordo,  quia  sicut  trauies  a  tluvio  derivatur.  ita  processus 
temporalis  cri-at\irarum  ab  asteruo  processu  persouarum  :  uiide  iu  Psalmo  CXLVllI..  5.  dicitur: 
JJii-il.  ''I  fiiitii  sftnf.  Verbum  genuit,  iu  quo  irat  ut  ticrcut,  secundum  Augustiuuui.  (Sup.  yeues. 
ad  littei'aui  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  II.)  Semper  enim  id  ipiod  est  priinum  est  causa  eorum  qUEB  suut  post, 
secundvim  I'liilosophum  (2  Aletaph.,  Text  IV..) ;  \iiide  prinuis  proce-ssus  est  causa  et  ratio  omnis 
sequentis  processiouis.  Modus  autem  signatur  (lUanluni  iid  dun:  scilicrt  ex  parte  ruanlis.  qui 
cum  omnia  impleat,  nnlli  tamen  se  (  Dniiuctitur ;  (inod  ncitalm-  in  lior  ((noil  diiitni,  I/nniDiste. 
Item  ex  parte  crcatur;«  :  quia  sicut  tranu-s  jnoiedit  extra  alveuni  tinininis,  it:i  tii-:ituia  )iroc(- 
dit  a  Deo  extra  unitatem  essentia;,  iu  qua  sicut  in  alveo  Uiixus  persouarum  coutinc I  ur.  Et  iu 
boc  uotatur  materia  sccundi  libri."    {Loc.  C'it.,  p.  2.) 
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The  third  thing  that  has  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  God  is  restor- 
ation. For  he  who  made  a  tiling,  is  the  one  to  repair  it ;  so  that, 
those  things  that  have  been  formed  by  wisdom,  should  be  made 
good  by  wisdom.  Hence,  Wisdom  says :  "  For  by  wisdom  they 
were  healed,  whosoever  have  pleased  Thee  from  the  beginning."  * 
Now  this  reparation  has  been  specially  effected  by  the  Son,  inas- 
much as  He  became  man ;  and,  having  made  good  man's  estate, 
in  a  certain  manner,  He  also  made  good  all  things  which  were 
created  for  man's  sake,  hence :  "  And  through  Him,  to  reconcile 
all  things,  both  as  to  the  things  on  earth,  and  the  things  that  are 
in  heaven."  f  Fitly,  it  is  therefore  said,  in  the  person  of  the  Son : 
"  I,  like  the  river  Dorix,  and  like  an  aqueduct,  came  out  of  Para- 
dise." This  paradise  is  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  out  of  which 
He  came  forth  into  the  valley  of  our  misery — not  that  He  lost, 
but  that  He  hid,  His  glory.  Eegarding  this  coming  forth,  two 
things  are  noted,  viz :  the  mode,  and  the  fruit.J  The  Dorix  is  a 
most  rapid  river  ;  and  by  this  is  shown  how  Christ,  Avitli  a  certain 
impetuosity  of  love,  fultilled  the  mystery  of  our  Eeparation, 
hence:  "When  He  shall  come  as  a  violent  stream,  which  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  driveth  on."  §  The  fruit  is  signified  by  the 
words,  "like  an  aqueduct."  Foi',  just  as  an  aqueduct,  flowing 
from  one  fount,  brings  water  which,  when  divided  and  spread 
about,  irrigates  the  earth  ;  so,  from  Christ  flow  forth  different 
kinds  of  graces  for  the  planting  of  the  Church.  And  this 
touches  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  third  book,  the  first  part 
of  which  treats  of  the  mysteries  of  our  Eeparation  :  the  second,  of 
the  graces  bestowed  on  us  through  Christ. | 

The  fourth  thing  that  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  the 
perfection  by  which  things  are  maintained  in  their  end.^     For, 

*  Wisdom,  IX.,  19.  t  Coloss.,  I.,  20. 

t  Teitiuni,  quod  pertinet  ad  Dei  sapientiam,  est  operiiiu  lestauratio.  Per  idem  euim  debet 
res  veparari  per  <|iii)d  facta  est;  uiideqiiiB  per  sapientiam  conditasuut,  decct  ut  per  sapientiam 
reparantur;  iinde  dioitur  Sa])ient.  IX.,  19:  Per  sapirntiam  sanati  sunt  qui  (ihi  planurunt  ab  initio, 
H;ec  antem  reparatio  spefialirer  per  Filiiim  t'aeta  est.  inquantuni  ipse  lioiiio  t'actus  est,  qui,  re- 
paratu  liomiuis  statu,  ((uixhiiiinioilo  imiiiia  re]iuravit  (|Uie  propter  Imniiiieni  t'aeta  8\iut;  uudo 
ColdSS.  1.,  20:  Pfi- rinii  n-ri,)<riliiinn  luiiniii,  sire  ijiio-  in  ciflis,  sivi- qnn-  in  tirris  sunt.  Recte  ergo  ex 
ipsias  Filii  persona  <iieitur:  Kiji>  quasi jluvius  Ourix,  lU  sicut  uqiurilurtus  ej:ici  de paradiso.  Paradi- 
8U8  iste,  (gloria  Dei  Patris  est,  de  qua  exivit  iu  vallem  nostra!  miseria? :  nou  quod  earn  amitteret, 
Bed  quia  oceultavit:  unde  Joau.  X\'I.,  2B  :  Exivia  Patre  et  veni  in  mundum.  Et circa liuuc  exilum 
duo  notantur,  scilicet  modus  et  t'ructus.     (Loc.  cit,.p.  2.) 

i  laaiaaLIX.,  19. 

II  "  Dorix  enim  tluvius  rapidissimus  est;  unde  designat  raodnm  quo,  quasi  impetu  quodam 
amoris  nostra'  reparationis  Cliristus  coniplevit  nivsteriura;  unde  Isai*.  LIX..  19.  Cum  venerit 
gvasi Jluviua  viotenttis.  q-uem  spiritvs  Domini  niyit.  Fructus  auteui  desiguatur  ex  lioe  quod  dicitur, 
Sicut  ad  aquediictuH  :  sicut  eniiu  a(iuiediieliis  ex  uno  loiitc  producuutur  divisim  ad  fecundandam 
terrani,  ita  d('  Cliristo  protiuxeruut  (Uver.sariun  },'iati:iruiii  ;;euera  ad  plantaudam  Keelesiaui, 
secundum  quod  dicitur  Kplu-.s.  /r.  11:  I/is,- drdit  quosdani  qnidem  .-Ipiistolos,  quosdtim  autem  I'ro- 
phrtas  alios  autem  pastores  et  dartares  ad  cunsninnialiontui  stuiituruni  i»  ofius  ministerii  in  mdijlcationem 
corjiorin  Christi.  Et  iu  hoc  taii;;ilur  materia  tertii  liliri :  in  cuju.s  ]iiinia  parte  a-jitur  de  myste- 
riis  nostne  reparationis,  in  secunda  de  fjratiis  nobis  eollatis  per  Christum."     (Loco.  Cit..p.  2.) 

IT  "Quartum,  quod  ad  Dei  sapientiam  pertinet,  est  ))erfectio,  qua  res  conservantur  in  suo 
fine.  Subtracto  enim  tine,  relinquitur  vauita.s,  quam  sapientia  non  patitursecuni ;  unde  dicitur 
Sap.  VHI.,  1,  <|U<)d  s;ipieiitia  nttimiit  a ,1t)ip  u.ique  ad finem/ortiteret  di.sponit omnia  suariter.  Suaviter 
autem  unamqiKidque  tunc  ilisposituni  est  (niando  in  suo  line,  quern  uaturaliter  desiderat,  collo- 
catum  est.  lli>c  etiuru  a<l  i'llniiii  siieci:ilitc-r  pertinet.  i|Uod  cum  sit  verus  et  uaturalisDei  Filius, 
DOS  in  KloriaiM  p;lt(■rna^  Ijenditatis  imlu.vit  :  unde  Hebr.  H.,  10:  Dccebat  eum  propter  q%u:m  et  per 
quem  facta  sunt  omnia  qui  multot  filioa  in  gloriam  adduxerat.    Uude   recte  dicitur:  Dixi  /    Rigabo 
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when  the  end  is  withdrawn,  nothing  but  vanity  remains,  which 
wisdom  does  not  suffer  as  her  companion ;  hence,  it  is  said :  "  She 
reacheth  from  end  to  end  mightily,  and  ordereth  all  things 
sweetly."*  A  thing  is  sweetly  ordered,  when  it  is  possessed  of 
that  end  which  it  naturally  desires.  Now,  this  ordering,  specially 
belongs  to  the  Son,  who,  since  He  is  the  true  Son  of  God,  has 
brought  us  into  the  glory  of  our  Father's  inheritance,  hence,  "  For 
it  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  who  had  brought  many 
children  into  glory."  f  Hence,  it  is  well  said :  "I  said,  I  will  water 
my  garden  of  plants."  For  this  garden  is  the  Church,  of  which 
the  Canticle  speaks  thus:  "My  spouse  is  a  garden  enclosed,"  J 
in  which  there  are  divers  plants,  according  to  the  different  Orders 
of  saints,  all  of  which  were  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent. §  This  garden  is  watered  by  Christ,  with  the  streams  of 
the  Sacraments;  hence,  praising  the  beauty  of  the  Church,  it  is 
said :  "  How  beautiful  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Jacob ! "  ||  and,  then, 
"As  watered  gardens,  near  the  rivers." *|[  And,  therefore,  those 
who  administer  the  Sacraments  are  called  "  Waterers."  "  I  have 
planted,  Apollo  watered."**  The  leading  into  glory  is  denoted  by 
what  follows:  "And  I  will  water  abundantly  the  fruits  of  my 
meadow."  The  children  of  Christ  are  the  faithful  of  the  Church,  f  f 
whom  He  brought  forth,  like  a  mother,  by  His  labor;  concern- 
ing which  it  is  written,  "Shall  not  I,  that  make  others  to  bring 
forth  children.  Myself  bring  forth,  saith  the  Lord?"Jt  The 
"fruits"  of  this  bringing  forth  are  the  saints  who  are  in  glory; 
concerning  which  "fruits:" — "Let  my  beloved  come  into  his 
garden,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  his  apple-trees."  §§  He  inebriates 
these  with  the  most  abundant  fruition  of  Himself;  concerning 
which  fruition  and  inebriation: — "They  shall  be  inebriated  with 
the  plenty  of  Thy  house."  |||    And  it  is  called  inebriation,  because 

hortwn  plantationum.  Ad  consecntiniiein  enim  finis  exigit.iir  pripparatio.  per  qiiam  onine  qiiod 
non  eompetit  tini,  tollatiir;  ita  Cliiistiis  ptiam,  iit  uos  in  fineni  a-tcrnit  gloiiie  iiuliiceiet.  sacra- 
nieutorum  ine<li<^aiiieiita  piieparax  it.  (luibiis  a  nobis  peccati  vnlnus  abstevgitur.  Unde  duo  no- 
tantnr  in  verbis  piiedictis;  scilicet,  piseparatio,  qnaj  est  per  saerameuta,  et  indiicto  iu  gloiiam. 
Prinmni  per  hoc  quod  dicitur:  Rigabo  hortwn  plantationum."     {Ibid.) 

*  Wisdom,  Vnr.,  1.  t  Heb.  II.,  10.  i  IV..  12. 

i  "  Horttis  enim  iste  Ecclesia  est  de  qua  Cant.,  IV.,  12  :  Hortas  conchisus  soror  mea  sponsa  :  in 
quo  siint  plantationes  diverste,  secundum  diversos  sanctorum  ordine.s,  qnos  omnes  nianus  om- 
nipoteiitis  plantavit.  late  hortus  irrigatur  a  Clnisti>  sacranientorum  rivis,  qui  ex.e.jus  latere 
protluxeruiit :  nude  in  coiiinienilutionein  pulelii  itudinis  Keclcsi:^  dicitur  in  Num.,  XXIV..  S. 
Qvam pulchra  tohrrnnrnln  tiui,  •hicoh  !  cf  pu.st  tii-<|int  ur,  ti :  ('(  Imrli  jnxta  flninos  irriijui.  Et  ideii 
etiam  niiuistri  Kcclt'sia-,  <iui  saiinnieula  disiicusaut,  ri^afores  dicuntur.  1  Corintli.,  III.,  6:  Etii' 
plantain.  AjioUo  ri<javit.  luductio  aulem  in  gloriaui  uotatur  iu  liou  quod  sequitur:  Et  Inrbi-iabo 
partus  met  fructum." 

II  Numbers,  XXIV. ,  5.  ^  Numbers,  XXIV.,  6.  **  Cor.,  III.,  6. 

tt  Isaias,  LXVI.,  9. 

tt  "  Partus  ipaius  Christi  sunt  fideles  EccleaisB,  qiioa  suo  labore  quasi  mater  patnrivit :  de  quo 
partu  Isa.  ult. ,  9  :  Numquid  ego,  qui  alios  parere  facto,  ipse,  non  fiarlam  I  dint  Doviinua.  Fruct us  au- 
tem  istins  partus  sunt  sancti  qui  sunt  in  gloria :  de  quo  t'ruciu.  Cant.  V.  1. ;  Veniat  diticttis  m^ns 
in  Ik  I  rt  II  in  Kiiiim  etmm-eiLal  f'nirtum  pniniirtiin  snoriiiii.  Isto.s  inrlniat  abuiidantissiuia  sui  fruit  ione  :  de 
qun  fniiticiiie  i-t  ebrietiite,  I'.saliii,  XX.W..  ;i :  Inrhriiihininir  a^^ui'irlat,  ihmiVK  tniT.  Kt  dii'itur  <'bvi(-- 
tns.  (|iiia  (iiiiuern  nil  iisurani  ratioiii.s  et  dcsiilii  ii  cxccilit  :  undcUa.  LXIV.,4:  OcuhUi  non  ridit. 
Deus,  absque  te  qme  prirpuniuli  i:ri>ectiiiilih]is  te.  Kt  in  \\ot:  tangitur  materia  quarti  lihri :  in  tujus- 
prima  partt-agitur  de  .sacranuMtis  ;  in  .sccunda  de  gloria  resurrectionis.  Et  sic  patet  ex  praj- 
dictis  verbis  intentio  libri  Seutentiaruui."     (Loco  Vitalu.p.'Z.) 

§S  Cant.,  v.,  1.  nil  Fsalm,  XXXV.,  9. 
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it  surpasses  every  measure  of  reason  and  desire;  lience:  "The 
eye  hath  not  seen,  0  God,  besides  Thee,  Avhat  things  Thou  hast 
prepared  for  them  that  wait  for  Thee."  *  This  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  fourth  book,  in  the  first  portion  of  which,  the 
Sacraments  are  treated  of;  and  in  the  second,  the  glory  of  the 
Eesurrection.  "  Et  sic  patet  ex  prcedictis  verbis  inteutio  libri 
Sententiarumr  \ 

These  words  conclude  the  Prologue,  which  has  been  referred  to 
pretty  fully,  as  it  illustrates  the  Saint's  general  metliod,  and 
customary  form  of  thought.  His  giving  Christ  so  prominent  a 
place,  evinces  the  tenor  of  his  mind.  This  spirit  runs  all  through 
his  larger  writiugs.  The  education  he  received  under  the  Bene- 
dictine Kule,  in  this  respect,  produced  its  fall  effect. 

The  calmness,  breadth,  and  silent,  contemplative  spirit,  which 
lived  on  the  mountain,  dwelt  with  him  in  the  city,  and  spoke  by 
him  to  men.  In  fact,  Christ,  and  wisdom — which  he  spent  his 
life  in  seeking  and  teaching,  and  which  was  his  "spouse" — were 
connected,  as  he  says,  '^  quodain  speciali  modo',"  and  thus,  the 
tie  was  drawn  still  closer  which  bound  him  to  his  Lord.J 

But  to  return.  The  work  on  the  "Sentences"  embnices  the 
whole  range  of  theologic  truth :  God  and  His  inner  Life,  and  His 
Eelatious  and  Processions;  His  dealings  with  man  and  the  world; 
the  work  of  Redemption,  and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the 
channels  of  Divine  commiseration  and  charity ;  man's  return  to 
the  Hand  out  of  which  he  came — the  whole  circle  is  completed, 
regarding  the  Almighty,  and  His  connexion  with  His  creatures. 

The  work  of  the  Lombard  is  a  confusion,  compared  with  the 
lucid  style,  and  admirable  arrangement  of  the  Commentary  of 


*  Isaias,  LXIV.,4. 

t  That  the  Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences  "  was  one  of  tlie  first  works  of  the  Angelical  is 
clear  from  Rubies: — "  Inter  Opera  Tlieolojjica,"  he  says,  "qiite  Sanetus  Thomas  bene  niulta 
eliiciibravit,  priiunm  teneut  loeum,  temporis  ordine  seryato,  Coinmentarii  in  quatuor  Setitentia- 
rum  Ubros.  Ue  lioe  opere  e.jiisdaniqiie  aiirtore  juiliciiim  accipe  quod  proferuut  Veteres.  Ptolo- 
maius  Luceusis.  Lib.  XXII.,  Histor.  Ecch's.  Capite.  XXI.,  sic  habet:  Post  }ioc  (post  traditasnenipe 
Colonial  ubimulto  tempore  fuit,  saeras  litteras)  i"(uii(  Parisios  Thomas.  Annorum  XXV.  erat,  cum 
priimtm  itenit  Parisios.  ubi  infra  triijrsimum  aniiuin  Sententias  legit :  et  Conventum  in  Theologia,  sive 
Lieentiam  rerepit.  Infra  autem  Magisterium,  qitattior  Ubros  fecit  su2ier  tiententias  videlicet  primum, 
semtuium,  tertinm,  et  quartum.  Involutuui  impleKiimque  et  obscuruui  locum,  quod  attinet  ad 
ipsius  Aquinatis  %tatem  e.jusque  temporis  vices  in  .leademia  Harisieusi,  iuferius  declaramus." 
(Viil.  Opp.,Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera.  J.  Hernardi  Marim  De  Itubeis  Ordinis  Prmdicatorum  DissertOf 
tionis,  in  fine  ;  Dissertatio  I.,  Ji.  1,  ;).  I2K1.) 

t  How  beautifully  the  Angelical  shows  the  connection  between  peace  and  wisdom  in  his 
Summa,  between  tliose  two  gifts  sospeeially  his  own;  "  Sed  contra  est,"  he  says,  against  an  ob- 
jection '*  sed  contra  est  quod  .\ngiistiiiuH  dieit  in  lib.  I.,  de  Serin.  Doni.  in  MoutV  (Cap.  IV.,  circ. 
nii-d.)  quod  S(i;)iV«(i(?  coiivniit  /uc-iVi/M,  in  qKihii.-i  viilliis  inutii.f  tst  yt'hel!i.<i.  xnl  iihtenijuirans  rationi. 
KesiMMideo  dieeudum,  quod  siptiiiia  iieatitudii  ((iiignic  iidaptat  ur  dciiii>  sa]iii'ii<  i:e  et  quantum 
ad  meritum,  et  qiiaiit\iiu  ad  pra'Mjium.  Ad  meritiini  quidem  pertiuet  quod  dicitur :  Beati  pad- 
fid.  Pacitici  anteni  diruntur,  quisi  pacem  facientes  vel  in  seipsis.  vel  etiam  in  aliis;  quorum 
utrumqne  coutinuit  per  hoc  quod  ea  In  qnibus,  pax  constituitur,  ad.  debituni  ordiuum  rediguii- 
tur:  nam  poa- f.i(  tranqniUitas  ordinis.  ut  Augustiniis  dicit,  19  de  Civitate  Dei  ((^ap.XIII.,  circ. 

griuc).  Ordinare  antem  iiertinci  ad  saoientiam,  ut  patet  per  Phih>sophum  in  luiiicipio  Metaph., 
ap.  11.  El  ideo  essi^  iiaciliciiMi  couveniiiilcr  attril)uiliir  »apientia%  .\d  pra-niiiim  auteui  jierti- 
net  quod  dicitur  :  Pilii  I>ei  riirahiiiitnr.  Diemitur  auteiu  aliqui  tilii  Dei,  iu<iu:iiit  iini  ]iarl  ieipant 
similitiuliiiem  Filli  iiriigeiiiti,  et  natinali.s.  s<'emidiim  ilUid  Rom.  VIII.,  29:  (Jiio.i  i/nmririt  con- 
forinis  fieri  imayines  Filii  sni ,-  i\n\  quidem  e.st  sapientia  geuita.     Et  ideo  participando  douuni  sa- 

fientia),  ad  Dei  Uliatiouem  homo  pertingit."     {Secmuia  Htcundcc,  Tom.  III.,  q.  XLV.,art.  VI., p. 
(5.) 
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the  Angelic  Doctor.  In  place  of  the  crabbed  and  inverted  lan- 
guage of  Peter,  we  have  the  simple,  logical,  direct  use  of  words 
which  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  express  the  entire  mind. 

A  specimen  or  so  of  the  framework  of  this  Commentary  Avill 
be  of  some  interest,  as  manifesting  the  method  of  the  schools, 
the  influence  of  Aristotle,  and  the  mind  of  the  Saint. 

After  the  General  Prologue,  comes  the  "  Prologus  Magisti'i 
Sententiarum^'' — "The  Prologue  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences," 
which  states  the  object  the  Lombard  had  in  view  in  writing  his 
Avork,  viz.;  that  of  opposing  to  dominant  and  rampant  errors,  the 
traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church.*  This  Prologue  is  handled 
at  length.  First,  the  text  is  divided,  and  the  portions  are  eluci- 
dated. Now,  an  objection  is  made,  and  answered ;  then,  the  deri- 
vation of  a  Avord  is  attempted,  as,  e.  g.,  "  Gazophylacmm,"  or  the 
meaning  intended  by  the  author  insisted  on ;  for  instance,  viperece, 
Avhich,  the  Saint  declares,  means  heretical.  Viperece=hwretic(S  : 
hceretici  enini  pariendo  alios  in  sua  hmresi,  pereunt  sicut  vipera.  f 

Then  the  various  distinctions  of  the  Lombard  are  treated. 
Each  distinction  is  met  by  certain  questions,  varying  in  number; 
each,  in  reality,  consisting  of  a  series  of  other  questions,  which 
are  answered  in  respective  articles.  For  instance,  the  first  ques- 
tion on  the  Prologue  contains  five  divisions.  These  five  questions 
are  asked,  to  bring  out,  in  their  answers,  the  evidence  for  the 
Sacred  doctrine  delivered  in  the  book.  (1)  Concerning  the 
necessity  of  sacred  doctrine;    (2)  if  necessary,  whether  one  or 


*  An  extract  from  the  Lombard's  Prologue  ■will  be  intereresting,  as  showing  how  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  lie  was:  and.  also,  the  style  in  which  he  wrote.  It  begins  thus,  as  has  already 
been  seen  : — "  Cupieutes  aliqiiid  dc  ijciuuia  ac  tenuitate  nohtra  cniu  ]paupcrcnla  in  gaznphyla- 
cium  Domini  niittere  (Litt^.  XXI.).  :ii(lu;i  scandiTc  ft  (ipiis  ultra  vinvs  nostras  agfre.imi'sunipsi- 
mus;  consumniationis  lidnciarii.  labdiisque  uiiTeedcMi  in  .Sauiaritariii  staturutes.  iiui.  prolatis 
in  curatioueni  seuiivivi  duobus  diMiaiiis.  supc'ifri>L;aTiti  cunita  icildi-ii'  luoli's.sus  <'st  (Liic  X.). 
Delect  at  uos  Veritas  pollicenti.s.  .scil  teirrt  iMUHcu?.itas  hilioris:  di'sidiiiuni  liovtatui  protieiendi, 
sed  dehortatur  inlirniitas  deticirndi.  (|1kimi  vincit  zilas  dciruus  Dei:  i|ii<i  iuaidcscriites,  (idem 
nostraiu  adversus  errores  carualium  alque  auiuialiuni  liouiinuni,  Davidic;e  turris  clypcis  niunire 
(C'aiit.  Vn.)  vel  potius  luuuitam  (isteudeie.  ut  Tliciiloiticannn  inquisitionniu  audita  aperire.  uec 
nou  et  sacrameutorum  ecclesiasticornni  pro  nioduUi  iulclligenti;e  nostnc  uotitiuni  tradere  stu- 
duimus,  nou  valeutes  studiosorura  fratrnra  votis  jure  resistere,  eoruni  in  ehristo  laudabihbuB 
studiis  lingua  ac  stylo  nos  servire  tlagitautium."     (Prolog.  Mctnist.  Sententiamm,  Tom.  VI.,  p.  2.) 

t  The  call  for  some  sound  theology  is  evident  from  the  concluding  portion  of  Peter's  pro- 
logue, which  must  be  given  at  length.  Those  against  whom  he  writes — •'  Habent  ratioueni  sa- 
picutiic  in  superstitioue  :  quia  lidii  defect  ionciu  scquitur  hypoerisis  niendax.  \\t  sit  vel  in  verbis 
piclas,  ijuaui  auu.serit  ciiuscieutia  :  ipsanique  siniuhilaMi  piclalaru  (iiuniuiu  verliiirum  niiMidacio 
inipiaui  ledduut.  falsa-  doelriUM'  iu.stitutis  lidei  saiict  ilati-ni  ccuuuiiific  uuilieutes.  auriuui  ijuo 
prurigincni  sub  uovello  sui  dcsidi-iii  dngniati'  aliis  ingi-rcutejs.  qui  eiiutrutioiii  st iidi'Utfs.  ciiutra 
veritatem  sine  I'tedrre  biUant.  Inter  xeri  nanuiue  assi'iti(iiu*Mi  et  jilaciti  dcfcnsioueni  inTtiuax 
pugiui  est,  duni  sc  et  Veritas  tenet  et  se  erroris  voluntas  tuetur.  lloruni  igitur  Deo  iidibilem 
eeclesiam  evertere  atque  ma  oppilare,  ne  virus  ue<iuitKe  in  alios  ctlinuU-rc  queant.  et  lucernam 
veritatis  in  candelabro  exaltare  voleutes,  in  labore  niulto  ac  siulore  volumen,  Deo  pra-stante, 
conipegimus  ex  testimoniis  veritalis  in  ;bteruuni  fundatis.  in  (luatuor  libros  dlstiuottim:  in  qvio 
ma,joruni  exempla  doetriuanuiue  reperies:  in  quo  per  dontinicie  tidei  sinceram  professionera 
viptria-  docti'in*  frauduleutiaiu  prodidiiuus.  adituiu  deinoustrand;e  veritatis  eomple.vi.  nee  pe- 
riculo  iuipiie  professiouis  insevti.  tcuiiii-iato  iiilcr  utiuiuque  inoderauiiue  uleutes.     Sieubi  vero 

Saiuui  \d\  nostra  insonuit,  noii  a  patc-rni.s  disci-.s.sit  liniitibus  (A\igust,  loc.  eit.).  Non  igitur 
ebet  hie  labor  ciii<|iiani  pigro,  vel  multuni  doclii,  vidcri  supttrlluus,  cul  niullis  inipigris  uiultis- 
que  iudoctis  (inter  <iu(is  itiani  niihi)  sit  lu-cessarius.  brevi  voluiuine  complieans  patrum  seuteu- 
tias,  appositis  eoruni  testimoniis.  ut  non  sit  necesse  quierenti  libriiriini  nnmerositatcm  evolvere, 
cui  brevitas  collecta,  quod  quai  itur,  offert  sine  labore.  In  hocauteni  traetatu  non  solum  piiim 
lectorenij  sed  etiam  libiruni  e<u  rectoriiii  desideii).  inaxime  iibi  pnd'unda  versatur  veritatis 
q^uiestio:  quaj  uliiiain  tot  liabcnt  iuveiitores.  quot  liabet  contradirtoies.  Ut  auteiii  quod  qiue- 
ritur  facilius  occiirrat.  titiilosquilius  .siiigularumlibrorum  capituladistiuguuutur,prii;misimu8." 
(0pp.  S.  Thomm  Aquinui,,  Turn.  K/.,  p.  3.) 
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more;  (3)  if  one,  whether  practical  or  speculative — and,  if  specu- 
lative, whether  it  be  called  philosophy,  deduction,  or  induction ; 
(4)  its  subject;  and  (5)  its  method. 

Any  one  can  see,  at  a  glance,  from  this,  how  deeply  professors, 
in  those  days,  probed  the  subjects  they  taught.  No  method  could 
be  imagined,  more  apt  for  encouraging  the  development  of  thought, 
or  for  eliciting  those  conclusions  which,  when  fully  stated,  and 
then  applied,  act  with  telling  effect  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  mankind.* 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  article  is  broken  up  into  a  certain 
number  of  "  Qu(Bstiuncul(£"  which  receive  their  solutions  in 
their  proper  places.  This  is  the  case  with  the  third  article,  and, 
therefore,  it  contains — not  one,  but  three  solutions.f  The  fourth 
article  asks  whether  God  is  the  subject  of  this  science ;  and  the 
fifth,  whether  the  method  of  procedure  is  after  the  fashion  of  an 
art.  All  these  questions,  with  their  difficulties,  solutions,  and 
detailed  answers,  have  to  be  gone  tiirough,  before  the  real  subject- 
matter  of  the  volume  is  touched  upon.  This  shows  what  a 
thorough  investigation  the  scholastics  gave  to  matters  of  tfieology. 

And,  in  fact,  the  question  of  the  position  of  theology  was  by 
no  means — as  it  miglit  seem — an  unimportant  one.     The  schools 


*  And  besides  Uiis,  niediieval  theologians  bad  a  keeu  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  science 
to  sense,  and  of  the  methods  by  wliich  men  could  best  attain  to  abstract  knowledge.  What 
could  lie  more  philosophically  true  or  beautiful  than  this  of  Albertus  May;uus  ?— •  lutellectus 
noster  conjuuctiia  est  couliiiiio  teuipori  et  ad  manifestissima  se  liabebit  sicutoculus  vespertilio- 
uis,  qui  mill  ciiiiiiurlifiHlir  lumen  ui.si  iiiixtum  tcnebris ;  propter  <juod  simglicissima  et  manifes- 
tessima  foniKit  imaj^iiialnlitfr  et  .sciisiliihter,  ut  ex  his  quasi  manuductus  et  auagogice  elevatus 
tandem  atTiufiat  ad  iuvisiliilia  i-t  siiiiiilicissima,  ut  de  illis  secunduui  moduui  sibi  possibilem  ac- 
cipiat  iKititiaui  aliinmm.  Uiulc  (;rc;;iiriiis  super  illiid  Matli.  Kl:  simile  rc;;nuui  eijelorum  tliesaiiro, 
Bic  dieir :  Ki-suuiii  eielorum  ideo  terreiiia  simili-  (li(Mtiir,  ut  ex  lii.s,  i)u;e  animus  uovit,  siirgat  ad 
incoguita  qiue  nou  uovit :  et  ex  his,  qiue  usa  didieit.  quasi  eunfortatvis  iucalescat.  Kt  ideo  dicit 
Boethius,  quod  difficile  est  nostro  iutellectui — aliquid  iijtelligere  nisi  per  niodum  puucti.  Et 
Uionysius  in  libr.  cujl.  bier.  c.  1:  Impossibile  est  Mpbis  alitor  lucere  radium  diviuum,  nisi  varie- 
tate  sacrorum  velaminum  anagogice  circiimvelatuiu,  et  his.  qu;e  secundum  uos  providentia  pa- 
terua  conuaturaliter  nobis  et  proprie  pneparatum.  In  omnibus  euim  tahbus,  ut  dicet  Augusti- 
uus  in  \i  sup.  gen.  ad.  lit.,  illud  quod  figurative  et  quasi  uaturaliter  pingitur  in  sensu  vel  iniagi- 
natioue.  immateriali  hice  et  luHgiirabili  spleiulet  iutelligentia.  Hiuc  est  quod  theologia  de  m- 
comprehensibili  hic<-  ageiis  talilius  quasi  poeticis  utitur  proprie  secundum  suum  nuidum.  Aliie 
aiitem  sciential  iiliilusopliira',  qua-  ili-  liiec  niiliis  piopoitionali  agunt  peccant  si  taliluis  utantur. 
Id  euim,  quod  iulriiilnul  <lcclarar<',  olisnirat  ur  inr  talia.  Clariora  euim  sunt  in  scqisls  propo- 
eita  qnam  in  tiguris  a-iiigmaticis.  In  tlieologia  autem  nou  ponuntur  talia  propter  ea  qiUB  decla- 
rare  iuteudit,  si  d  propter  nostrum  matcrialem  intellectuin,  qui  in  connaturalibus  sibi  paullatim 
lucem  ciilligit  et  luce  collecta  fortiticatus  sic  tandem  ad  ccuitueuda  clarissima  consnrgit,"  (Al- 
bertus -Magnus,  Sumin.  Theutotj.,  I.,  Tract.  I.,  Qu.  V.,  Memb.  I.) 

■  t  For  examph^:  "  Articiihis  III.  Utrum  sit  practica  vel  speculativa  [Tlieologia].  Circa  ter- 
tium  sic  proceilitiir.  Videtur  quod  ista  doctriua  sit  practica.  Finis  euim  practicje  est  opus,  se- 
cundum Pliilosophum  (in  2  .Metaph.,  text.  X)  Sed  ista  doctrina,  quiB  lidei  est,  principaliter  est 
ad  bene  operandum  :  uudi-  Jacob.  II.,  2(i:  Fides  aiiie  operibus  murtua  est :  et  Psalm  CX.,  10:  IiUel- 
lectiis  InjaasoiiDiibiui/ncientilius  cum.  Krgo  videtnr  quod  sit  practica.  Contra  (in  princip.  Meta- 
pliys.  in  proveiii.)  dieit  Philosophus,  (luod  nobiUssima  siientiariim  est  sui  gratia.  Practicte  autem 
uon  sunt  sui  gratia,  immo  propter  opus.  Ergo,  cum  ista  nobilissma  sit  scientiarnm,  non  erit 
practiciu  Pra-terea,  practica  scieiitia  deteriiiinat  taut um  ea<|ii;e  sunt  ab  opere  nostro.  lliec 
autem  doctrina  considerat  .\ugelos  et  alias  cnaluras,  (jiue  non  sunt  ab  opere  nostro.  Ergo  non 
est  practica,  sed  speculativa."  Tlu^  second  "  (JwxtitiunnUa  "  is  put  thus—"  1.  I'lterius  qiueritur, 
utrum  sit  scieutia;  et  videtnr  quod  non.  Nulla  enini  scientia  est  de  particularibus,  secuudtim 
Philosopbnm.  (1  Post.,  text.  7).  Sed  in  sacra  Scriptiira  gesta  traduntur  particularium  liomi- 
uum,  sicut  Abraham,  Isaac,  etc.  Krgo  uon  est  scientia.  2.  PraUerca.  omnis  seientiaprocedit 
ex  principiis  per  se  notis,  qu;e  cuilibet  sunt  manifesta.  H*c  autem  scientia  procedit  ex 
credibihbus,  qnaj  nou  ab  omnibus  conceduutnr.  Ergo  non  est  scieutia.  X  Prseterea,  in  omni 
scientia  a<'quiritiir  aliquis  habitus  per  rationes  imluctas.  Sed  in  hac  doctrina  non  acquiritur, 
aliqnis  liabitus:  <|ma  tides,  cui  tota  doctrina  lia-c  iiiiiititur.  nou  est  habitus  aciiuisilus,  sed  In- 
fusus.  Ergo  non  est  scientia.  Contra,  secundum  Aiigiistiuum  (de  Trinit.,  lib.  XIV.  in  princip.), 
'  theologia  est  scieutia  de  rebus  qua;  ad  salutem  bominis  pertinent.'  Ergo  est  scieutia."  (CVnt- 
ment.  in  prim.  JAb.  Sent.  Prolog.,  Qacest.  I.,  Art.  III.,  j).  6,  7.) 

18 
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of  law  had  done  much  to  throw  the  theologic  teaching  in  the 
shade ;  men  knew  that  there  was  a  great  opening  for  those,  who, 
by  their  legal  ability,  could  carry  on  intellectual  war  on  the  side 
of  Guelf  or  Ghibeline,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  that  to  gain 
distinction  and  position,  and  to  realize  ambitious  hopes,  a  man 
should  be  deeply  versed  in  the  powers  of  kings  and  popes.  Be- 
sides, according  as  theology — which  does  not  rest  upon  premises 
of  mere  human  reason-^was  placed  in  the  first  or  second  place, 
those  principles  which  formed  its  life  would  be  despised,  or  vigor- 
ously defended.*  If  the  science  of  human  reason  were  allowed 
to  usurp  the  first  place,  it  would,  at  once,  begin  to  lay  down  the 
law  to  theology,  and  the  queen  of  sciences  would  be  degraded 
from  her  high  estate,  and  man's  word  would  take  the  place  of 
God's.  This  would  be  the  case,  especially,  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  so  many  arguments — arguments  in  support  of  fundamental 
truths — rested  upon  the  ratio  of  ''  dignitas.'"  To  declare  one 
thing  more  worthy  than  another,  was  to  attribute  to  it  a  host  of 
attributes,  which,  at  once,  would  logically  give  it  a  pre-eminence 
over  whatever  was  less  worthy :  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  de- 
prive this  latter  of  being  heard,  even  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
stronger  man  would  despoil  of  his  armour,  and  cast  out,  the 
weaker. 

Alexander  of  Hales  begins  his  Commentary  with  a  question 
similar  to  the  Angelical's — as  to  whether  a  sacred  science  is 
necessary.  S.  Augustine  does  not  neglect  it ;  saying  that  theology 
is  the  science  treating  of  what  relates  to  man's  Salvation. 
Albertus  Magnus  enlarged,  and  improved  upon  Alexander,  and 
carried  his  reasonings  son^e  steps  in  advance.  Alexander  was  of 
opinion  that  theology  should  rtot  be  called  science,  so  much  as 
wisdom;  Albert  said  it  was  wisdom,  because  it    treated   of   the 


*  Werner  treats  well  of  the  riews  taken  by  Albert,  Alexander,  and  S.  Tlionias,  of  the  posi- 
tion of  tlifolojry-  He  says: — "  Thomas  beweist  die  Notliweudigkeit  eiuer  solchou  auf  deuGUm- 
ben  ■;('j;iiiii(liten,  nnd  alles  zeitlich  en-eiclib:irc  Krlcciineii  zuliochst  abschliessendeu  Weisliait, 
■Wfh'ln-  iiu  aiKsgezeichneteren  Sinue,  als  dii-  iiIiiUiMii<hia  privia  Weisbeit,  uud  hereits,  NVeiiu  auch 
unvollkoiiiiiiin,  Anticipation  der  ewisin  AiiNclKuuiiig  ist.  Alexander  hatte  des  Object  der 
Theologic  in  stiengsten  Siune  auf  die  Erlosuiiu'  als  nuiterin  de  qua  bescliriinkt.  nnd  die  sum  Ver- 
Btanduiss  derselben  voravisgesetztcn  Krkciuitiiisse  iibcv  die  Scliiipfuus  middle  Werke  (jottes 
als  materia  eirca  5Mam  ziiselassen.  Albeit  siclit  aiit  Alcvauiler's  Seite,  insofern  er  deu  praktis- 
cbeu  Zweck  der  Tbeolofiie  lietout.  der  in  lUr  Eibaiiuii^',  Ileili<;iiiiu,  TiiiMtiiii^  luid  l^icjuickung 
der  Seele  besteht ;  abei- n- fasst  iillc  Olijrctc  del- 'riu(il<ij;ii-  niirh  ilin-iii  iiiitti-jli:ireM  oder  uiimit- 
telbaren  Verhaltuiss  ziun  liiiclisti-n  Zit-le  des  .Meiisclu'ii,  diiu  (Jciiussf  (iiJtlf>,  iii's  .Aiige.  nnd 
fiudet  darin,  weun  audi  keine  uiiitKs  g^nn-is.  ddcr  s/nriri  der  olijectc.  .so  ddcli  cim-  nuild!: priiicipii 
welcher  geraass  die  res  fmendoe  eiKciitli<'libt.  die  ri^s  i(tiuil(r  alit  r  nacli  iliiiiii  ViihlUluisse  zu  der 
vom  Menschen  begehrten //■uifio  in  deu  Bfieicli  der  tlieolofiisclieii  Wissciisclialt  lalli'ii 

Thomas  aneikeinit  den  praktisclien  Zweck  der  Tlieologic.  fasst  sie  aber 
nach  ihreni  hilchsten  Ziele,  wehdies  die  Auschannng  (iottes  ist,  als  eine  vornelinilich  specula- 
tive VVissenscliaft  auf.  Ihr  Gegeustaud  ist  Gott,  sowol  an  sich,als  riicksichtlicli  desseu,  waa 
aus  ibm  ist  uud  zu  ilim  strebt,  sn  weit  alles  dieses  und  er  selbst  in  Kraft  gottlicber  Erleuchtung 
erkannt  wild,  ^iie  ist  nui  Kine  Wisseii.siliaft  nnd  kciii  ('oiiii>lex  aiis  iiieluenii :  deun  sie  schaut, 
weiiiKsteus  einigeniiaasseii,  Alle.s  ini  yiittlicliiMi  l.ichte,  isl  al.so  cine  liiicli.stc  Krkeiiutnissart :  je 
hdliei- aber  cine  Erkeiiiituissart  stilit.  dcsvo  i;i-(iMter  iiiul  iiiiira>.si'iHlcr  i.st  sic,  daber  sicli  dio 
Tlieologie  untcr  allcu  lucasclilichcii  Wissciiscliattcn  der  vollkoiiimcu  gceiutcn  uud  zugleich 
ToUkommen  distiucteu  uud  alluuitasseadeu  Erkeuutuiss,  die  tiutt  besitzt,  am  uieibteu  auuahert." 
( Vol  I. ,  Cap.  lV.,p.  321.) 
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highest  science,  and  had  the  highest  end ;  Alexander  contrasted 
it  with  the  " Philosophia  Prima;"  Albert  makes  them  identical. 
S.  Thomas  founds  his  view  of  the  grand  study  of  his  life — that 
is,  of  theology — upon  the  essentially  monastic  principle  of  con- 
templation.* ISo  fully  does  he  believe  in  it  himself,  that  he  can- 
not imagine  any  intelligent  man  not  according  to  it  the  high 
position  wliich  he  feels  obliged  to  give  to  it  himself.  His 
solution  of  tlie  first  article,  on  tlie  first  question,  is  this :  that 
all  who  have  thought  rightly,  liave  placed  the  end  of  human  life 
in  the  contetnplation  of  God.  Tlie  contem])lation  of  God  is  two- 
fold. One,  through  creatures,  which  is  imperfect,  and  is  tlie 
'^feUcUas  vue',"  towards  which  all  philosophic  knowledge  which 
proceeds  from  relations  to  creatures,  is  ordered.f  And  there  is 
another  contemplation,  in  which  God  is  seen  in  His  own  Essence, 
immediately;  and  this  is  perfect  contemplation,  and  will  be 
practised  in  heaven ;  and  is  possible  to  man,  on  the  supposition 
of  faith.  And  since  things  which  refer  to  the  end,  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  end,  man  is  drawn  to  this  contemplation,  not 
through  knowledge  acquired  from  creatures,  but  by  a  knowledge 
immediately  inspired  by  Divine  light — et  hcec  est  doctriua  tlieo- 
logicR,  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  theology.  From  this  it  follows 
that  this  science,  being  the  chief  one,  commands  all  the  rest, 
which  are  subject  to  it,  as  vassals  to  their  lord.  And  to  show 
how,  at  starting,  the  Angelic  Doctor  gives  a  violent  blow  to  the 
rationalistic  school,  which  he  was  raised  up  to  overthrow,  let  due 
attention  be  given  to  these  weighty  words:  *' since  the  end  of  all 
philosophy  is  contained  within  the  end  of  theology,  and  is  sub- 
servient to  it,  theology  ought  to  command  all  other  sciences,  and 

*  How  beautifully  he  speaks!  "  Ista  scientia  (Tlieologia)  quanivis  sit  una,  tamen  perfecta 
est  ft  sufflcifiis  a<l  onineui  liuuianani  perfectiouiMu,  propter  efHoafiam  diviui  luniiuis. 

Uiiile  perticit  liumineiii  et  in  opeiatione  recta  et  quanituiu  ad  couteiiiplatioueni  veritatis: 
uude  quajitiiui  ad  (niid  practica  est  et  etiam  speeulativa.  Sed.  ijuia  scientia  oniiiis  priueipiiliier 
pensanila  est  ex  tine,  linis  anleni  ultinius  istins  di>etriM;t' est  eonteniplatio  piini;e  vei  it;lti^^  in 
patria.  ideo  principaliter  speeulativa  est.  Et  cnni  liabitns  specnlativi  sint  tres,  seeunduni  I'hi- 
lo.sopliuni  (ti  Elliie..  Cap.  VII,),  scilicet  sapientia.  scientia  et  iutellectus:  dicinius  (luod  ist  sa- 
pieutia,  eo  qnod  altissimas  cansas  cunsideial  et  est  sicnl  caput  et  princi))alis  et  ordinatrix.  oui- 
uium  scieutiarniM  :  el  esl  el  lani  niiij;is  dicenda  sai>ientia  quani  inetajphN  sica,  (|iiin  caiisas  altis- 
Bima  per  nioduui  ipsarnui  cau.sarnni,  <iiiia  per  mspirationeiii  a  Deo  iniuiediate  acccptain  ;  meta- 
ph.Vsica  autem  cousiderat  causas  allissituas  per  ratioiies  ex  creaturis  assunipta-s.  Unde  ista 
doctriua  ina<;is  etiam  diviiui  diceiula  est,  qnaiu,  metaphysica;  quia  est  divina  (;uautuin  ad  sub- 
)«ctuiii  et  quaiituui  ad  nioduni  accipieudi;  metaph.vsica  auteiu  quautiini  ad  sn1)]ectuiu  tautiim. 
Sed  sapieutia,  lit  dicit  Pliilosophus  (in  G  Etiiic,  Cap.  VIII.,  Vel.  VIl.),  cousiderat  conclusioiies  et 
priucipia  ;  et  ideo  sapientia  est  scientia  et  iutellectus  ;  cum  scientia  sit  de  couclusiouibus  et  iu- 
tellectus de  priucipiis."     (Loc  Cit.  Prologaa,  <iu.  I.,  Art.  '.II.,  Queestiunc.  III.,  p.'.) 

t  "  ("outemplatio  autem  Dei  est  dupliciter.  Una  per  creaturas.  qu;e  imi)erfecta  est.  ratione 
jam  dicta,  iii  qua  coutemplatiime  Pliilosoplins  (1(1  Elliic,  (lap.  IX.),  telicitiUrm  tiintiniplalivaiii 
posuit,  qiuu  tameii  est  feli<'itas  viie;  et  ad  hanc  oiiliiiatiir  tola  cojjiiilio  pliildsupljica.  <(U:e  er 
ratiouibus  creatiirariiiii  procedit.  Est  alia  Dei  couteinplatio,  qua  videlnr  iinincdiate  i>ci'  siuuu 
e&seutiam;  et  luce  pirle<'la  est,  quie  erit  iu  patria  et  est  liomiui   possibilis  secnuduiu    lidei    snp- 

Sositioueui.  Unde  oportet  iit  ea  (iiias  sunt  ad  fiueiii  proportionentur  liiii,  qiiafenus  iiomo  manu- 
iicatiir  ad  illam  conteniiilationein  in  statu  viie  per  coj;iiitiouem  uou  a  creaturis  siiinptam,  sed 
immediate  ex  divino  luuiiiie  inspiratniu;  et  liiuc  est  doctriua  tlieoloj{i;B.  Ex  hoc  po.ssuuius 
habere  diias  couclusioues.  Una  est,  quod  ista  scientia  imperat  omnibus  .aliis  scientiis  tauquaiu 
priiici(ialis:  alia  eat  quod  ipsa  utitiir  in  obseqniiim  sui  omnibus  aliis  scientiis  (juasi  vassallis, 
Bicut  patet  ill  ouiiiibus  artibus  ordinatis.  quariini  finis  unius  est  sub  tine  alteriiis,  sicnt  (inis  pig- 
meutaii;e  arlis,  qui  est  coiileetio  niediciuariim,  ordiuatur  ad  tinem  niediciiuc  qui  estsaiiitas: 
uiidc  inedicus  iiiipeiat  pi^iiiieiilario  it  uliliir  pi<'inentis  ah  ijiso  factis  ad  suuni  tinein.  Ita.  emu 
Uuia  totiiis  pliilosiipbi:B  sit  iiit'ia  linem  tlieolo^ia',  ct  ordiuatus  ad  ipsam.  ThHolof;ia  debet  omni- 
bus aliis  scieutiis  imperare  et  uti  bis  quae  iu  eis  traduutur."     (Frolog.,  Quaat.  I.,  Art.  l.,p.  5.) 
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turn  to  its  use  those  things  which  they  treat  of."  He  shows, 
very  beautifully,  how  vast  is  the  embrace  of  theology,  on  account 
of  its  sublimity;  for  he  says,  the  more  sublime  knowledge  is,  so 
much  greater  is  its  unity,  and  so  much  wider  the  circle  of  its 
expansion.*  The  Divine  intellect,  which  is  the  most  sublime  of 
all,  by  the  light,  which  is  God  himself,  possesses  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  all  things.  He  then  demonstrates  that  it  is  partly 
practical ;  though,  on  account  of  its  end,  it  is  principally  specu- 
lative. It  is  philosophy,  for  it  considers  the  highest  causes.  But 
philosophy  considers  conclusions,  and  principles;  and,  therefore, 
philosophy  is  deduction,  and  induction — since  deduction,  has  to 
do  with  conclusions;  and  induction,  with  principles.f  Articles 
of  faith  are  i\\Q  prima  jxrincijiia  of  theology,  which  proceeds  upon 
them  without  rejecting  the  '' commutiia  principia"  The  science 
of  reason,  depends  on  the  light  of  the  active  intellect;  the  science 
of  theology,  upon  the  infused  light  of  faith.  These  principles 
cannot  be  proved,  they  can  only  be  defended — ^just  as  no  artificer 
can  prove  his  principles.^  Then,  the  Angelical  sheAvs  how  the 
intellect  becomes  illuminated,  when  led  by  faith — illustrating  the 
motto  of  the  monastic  school,  nisi  credideritis,  non  intelUgetis :  § 
and,  finally,  how  ||  all  things  treated  of  in  theology,  are  either 
God,  or  creatures — in  as  far  as  they  proceed  from  God,  and  are 
related  to  God ;  and  how  argument  is  to  be  used  in  the  establish- 
ment and  defence  of  theologic  truth.^     Having  sliewn  theology 

*  •' Aliqua  cognitio  quanto  altior  est,  tanto  est  magis  unica  et  ad  plura  se  exteudit :  unde 
intellectns  Dei.  qui  est  altissimns.  per  lumen  quod  est  ipse  Dens  ouiniuni  leruui  cognitionem 
habet  distinote.  Ita  et  cum  ista  seientia  sit  altissima  et  per  ipsum  lumeu  inspirationis  diviuae 
efficaciam  lialjeus,  ipsa  uuita  m.auens.  nou  muUiplieata,  diversaruiu  reruiii  cousiileratiDiieiu  ha- 
bet, uon  tautum  iu  communi,  sicut  im-taplivsica,  (|u;e  eonsiderat  oniiiia  iiiqnaiitiim  sunt  entia, 
non  descendcns  ad  propriam  eogiiilionfin  nKvitaliinii.  vrl  iiaturaliuni-  Ratio  cnini  i-iitis,  cum 
sit  diversiti«^ata  in  diversis,  nou  est  sutliiii-ns  ad  .siiccialtni  rei  uni  cotriiitioofni ;  ad(|uarura 
manifestationem  divinum  lumen  in  se  unum  mauen»,  secunduiu  lieatuni  Diouysiuni  iu  piincipio 
coelestis  Hierarcliiie,  eflicaeiani  habet."     (Pruloy.,  Qu.  I.,  Art.  II.,  p.  ti.) 

t  The  Angelical  here  follows  .Aristotle,  and  in  order  to  make  his  meaning  clearer,  the  modern 
terminology  has  been  adopted.    The  Stagyrite  says  : — 

"  'Effrw  6ri  oig  aArjOevei  t}  'fp'^XV  ■>""  KaTa(pavai  t]  airo(j)avac,  Trevre  tov  api6/iov 
ravTa  dean  rexvi],  eTrtor?;//;;,  <ppoi'j]aLQ,  ao(pia,  vov^'  ^vTo'^ijtl'et.  yap  Kat  do^Tj  evihxeTai 
SiailievSendai."  (V\A.  EtUca  Nicomachea,IAb.  VI.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  67.  Vol.  II.,  Aristotelis,  Ojyp., 
Parisiis  Didot.) 

t  "  Et  quod  objieitur,  quod  non  est  certissimus  aliquis  in  ista  doctrina.  dicimns.  quod  fnlsum 
est :  magis  etiam  fidelis  et  firniius  assentit  his  qu*  sunt  lidei  qnam  etiam  priniis  principiis  ra- 
tionis.  Et  quod  dioitur,  quod  tides  est  infra  scientiam,  non  loquitur  de  fide  infusa.  scd  di-  lido 
acquisita,  qus  est  opinio  fortitloata  rationibus.  Habitus  autem  istornm  priucipioiuui,  scilicet 
articulorum,  dicitur  fides  et  non  intellectns.  quia  ista  principia  supra  rationcni  sunt,  et  ideo 
huraana  ratio  ipsa  perfecte  capere  nou  valet,  et  sic  fit,  quiedam  dcfi-ctiva  cognitio.  non  ex  de- 
feotu  certitudinis  cognitorum,  sed  ex  defectu  cognoscentis.  Sed  tanicu  ratio  luainiducta  per 
fidem  excrescit  in  hoc  nt  ipsa  credibilia  pleiiius  comprehendat,  et  tunc,  ipsa  quodauiniodo  inlel- 
ligit:  unde  dicitur  Isa.  VII..  9,  secundum  aliaiu  htteram  :  Nisi  credideritis,  non  inteUiyetis." 
(QiuestiunciUa  III. ,  Solutio  Quast.  1.,  Art.  III.,  p.  '.) 

i  Isaias,  VII.,  9.  II  ^rt.  V. 

Tf  "  Snbjectnm  habet  ad  scientiam  ad  minus  tres  comparationes.  Prima  est,  quod  qujecum- 
que  sunt  iti  seientia  debent  contineri  sub  subiecto.  Unde  consideranlcs  haiic  couditioneni, 
posuerunt  res  et  signa  es.se  sulijcctuin  hujus  scipiitia' ;  (|uidam  antem  totum  Cliristuni,  id  est 
caput  I't  iiicnibra  ;  eo  quod  (iuidqui<\  in  liac  seientia  traditur.  ad  hoc  reduci  videtur.  .Secuuda 
eoMipaiatici  est.  (|Uod  subjicti  cd^uitid  priiici)ialitcr  attiuclitur  iu  seientia.  Unde,  quia  ista 
scii-iitia  luiiicipaliter  est  ad  nigiiitioMi  in  Iici,  iiosiiciuul  Dcnni  esse  sub.jectnni  ejus.  Tertia 
couiparatio  est.  quod  per  siibjcctuu)  distingiiitnr  seientia  ab  omnibus  aliis;  quia  secantur  scien- 
tire  i|Ucmadmoduin  et  res,  ut  dicitur  in  .1  de  Anima  (te.>:t.  XXXVIII..  vel.  Cap.  VIIT.):  et  secun- 
dum banc  cousiderationeni.  posuerunt  quidam  credibile  esse  subjectum  hu.in8  .seientia?.  Ha)0 
euim  seientia  iu  lioc  ab  omnibus  aliis  diifert,  quia  per  inspiratlouem  Udei  procedit.     Quidain 
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to  be  deduction,  philosophy,  induction  ;  and  the  highest  and  all- 
enibnicing  system  of  reaching  the  conteniplatiou  of  the  Divinity 
• — to  vvliicli  all  other  sciences  and  arts  stand  in  the  relation  of 
vassals  to  their  liege  lord — the  Angelical  proceeds  to  treat  it  in 
its  various  parts. 

The  first  book,  "  De  Mysterio  Trinitatis"  unfolds,  with  great 
fulness,  the  relations  in  the  inner  life  of  God;  and  brings  out, 
clearly,  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  the  truths  developed  in 
the  mysteries  of  Scripture,  or  indicated  in  a  vague  manner,  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

A  better  method  cannot  be  conceived,  of  fixing  the  truths  of 
religion  on  students'  minds.  Probably,  one  article  would 
suffice  for  a  single  lecture — to  state  clearly,  and  in  logical  foi*ni, 
the  objections  of  adversaries,  so  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
about  the  real  point — then,  to  expand  a  general  principle,  which 
would  elucidate  the  whole  question,  and  throw  light,  in  all 
directions,  over  the  subject-matter — and  finally,  to  enter,  argu- 
ment by  argument,  into  the  objections  thus  proposed,  and  answer 
them,  according  to  the  general  principle  or  solution,  could  not 
but  act  with  very  useful  effect  upon  the  young  divine.  To  learn 
to  state  a  difficulty,  is  a  great  thing ;  to  detect  the  principle  in- 
volved in  it,  is  a  greater ;  and,  so  to  meet  it,  as  to  show  clearly 
its  fallacy,  is  the  greatest:  for  this  implies  the  other  two.* 

In  displays  of  this  kind,  there  Avere  grand  openings  for  men  of 
talent.  It  was  not  easy  for  ability  long  to  lie  hid  in  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  his  unparalled  brilliancy,  solidity, 
and  creative  power,  in  such  occupations  as  these,  that  raised  up 
S.  Thomas  to  the  height,  not  only  of  popularity,  but  of  authority, 
when  comparatively  quite  a  youth. 

Nor  did  he  follow,  without  judging  for  himself,  the  renowned 


autpm  opera  rostaurationis  eo  qnod  tota  scientia  ista  ad  consequendutn  effeetura  ordinatur. 
Si  ailtem  Tohiiinis  niviTiii*^  siibi('<tiini  quod  luvc  omnia  coiniirciuiidat,  possuiiuis  dircie  quod 
ens  ili\  iuuiii  i-o;;Mo.s(ibil<-  |iiT  iiisiiiial  i(i[ii-iii  t-st  siilijcctiiiM  Ini.jus  srii-iitiu-.  Oniuia  i-niir]  <iu;e  iu 
hac  .sciiiitia  r(iii,>iilciaMtui-,  .sunt  aut  Ii<mis,  aut  i-a  ([Ua-  I'X  Deo  cf  ail  Uriuusunt,  iniiuaut  uiu  liu- 
jusiuodi:  sicul  eliani  uirdicus  cousidiaat  sisua  et  causas  ft  niulta  Inijusmudi,  iuijiuuituui  sunt 
Sana,  i<Iest  ad  saiiitati'iu  aliquo  imido  rclata.  Uiide  quaiito  aliquid  iiiagis  accedit  aJ  veram  ra- 
tioncni  Diviiiitalis,  priiicipalius  consideratur  in  liac  soicutia."  (Loco.  Cit.,  Qu.  I.,  Art.  If.,  p.  S.) 
*  It  is  in  his  first  "  Uistinctio"  that  the  Lombard  tonclies  ou  his  celebrated  distinction  be- 
tween '"  re*,"  and  "  sigiia."  These  are  liis  words,  which  are  interesting  upon  many  counts  : — 
"  Veteris  ac  novaj  le^is  contineiitiam  diligendi  iudagiue  etiani  atque  etiam  consideiaiitilms 
nobis,  piTBvia  Dei  gratia.  lunotuit  sacr,TB  paginal  tractatores  circa  res  vel  si^ua  prwcipue  ver- 
Bun.  Ct  enini  esiegius  doctor  .\u;;ustiiius  ait  (in  liluo  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  Cap.  II.).  otnnis 
doctrina  vel  rernm  est  vcl  .sijitioi  iiiii  :  scd  ri's  ctiarii  pi  r  ,si(;na.  discuntnr.  Proprie  autem  hie  res 
appellantur  qua-,  uon  ad  sijjiiiliiaiidiuii  ali(|iiiil  adliilxntur :  signa  veto  quorum  usus  est  in  sig- 
nidc.ando.  Koruni  autcni  ali(|ua  humI.  (juoiuni  oiimis  usua  I'st  in  si<;i)itiraiido.  iion  in  ju.stifican- 
do ;  id  est,  qniliu.H  nou  uliiiiur  nisi  aliquid  sij^iiiticaudi  tjiatia.  lit  aliqua  sacrann'iita  Icjjalia  :  alia 
qua)  iion  solum  si^niticaul ,  .hciI  coiilVi  iint  (|uod  i  lit  us  ad,ju\<-t,  siciit  i'\aiii;clica  .sa<iaiin-nla.  Kic 
quo  aperte  intclligitur,  qua'  hie  .■ipiicUcMtiir  si^ua  ;  its  ilia',  vidcliccl  quia  ail  hijiiiiticaiidiim  ali- 
qiiiil  adiiibentur.  Onine  erijo  sijjiiuiii  etiam  res  aliqua  rat:  quod  ciiini  nulla  res  est,  iminino 
nihil  est,  lit  (in  eodem  lib.  et  cap.)  Auiiiistinns  ait.  Non  autem  e  couvcrso  omnis  res  sigiiiUQ 
est,  ((Ilia  mill  adhibetiir  ad  aliquid  sifjniticandum.  Cnmqiic  his  inteiiderit  Tlieohigoruin  specu- 
latio  stiidiosa  ac  mode.ila  diviuam  Scriptiiram  formain  pra-sciiptam  iu  doctrina  tenere  adveitet. 
De  his  er^^o,  nobis  aditiiiii  ad  res  divinas  aliqnatenus  intelliv;eiidas,  Ilco  duce,  aperire  voleiitibiis, 
di.sseiciHlum  est :  et  primo  de  rebus,  post«a  de  siguis  disseremus."  {Liber  Frimus  De  Mysterio 
TH.nitatis,  Distitict.  /.,  p.  9.) 
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Master  of  the  "  Sentences  "  *  He  was  guided  by  the  Fathers,  the 
Scriptures,  and  tradition ;  his  mind  had  been  sharpened,  and  set 
in  order,  by  deep  study  of  Aristotle.  His  prison-time  at  San 
Giovanni,  when  he  mastered  reason  and  faith,  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  Stagyrite,  was  now  bringing  forth  its  fruit.  The  Lombard, 
though  most  able  in  collecting  and  compa.ring  authorities,  had 
not  that  keen  vision  of  the  reach  of  principles,  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Angelical.  When  S.  Thomas  found  him  swerving, 
he  did  not  follow.  He  commented  on  the  text,  and  came  to  his 
own  conclusion — and  wherever  he  has  differed  from  the  Lombard, 
posterity  has  justified  his  judgment,  by  adopting  his  conclusions. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  question  of  cliarity,  since  it  well  touches 
upon  an  interesting  point,  personal  to  every  one,  and  shews  the 
method  of  the  young  Bachelor,  when  bringing  his  text-book  to 
account.     It  will  be  interesting,  briefly  to  state  the  points. 

In  his  seventeenth  Distinction,  the  Lombard  says  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  love,  or  charity,  by  which  we  love  God  and  our 
neighbour."  f  Now,  the  Angelical  altogether  parts  company  with 
him  here.  Nor  is  it  a  minor  point.  It  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance — whether  the  cliarity  that  exists  in  our  souls  be  God, 
or  a  creature ;  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  or  something  created. 
The  Lombard  declai-es  it  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit ;  S.  Thomas  proves, 
that  is  a  created. charity — that  it  is  an  " accide?is  ;  "  and  increases 
or  diminishes  in  the  soul,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Angelical  dedicates  what  we  may  almost  call  a  treatise,  to 
prove  the  reverse  of  the  teaching  of  the  "  Sentences,"  on  this 
important  question. 

To  give  one  or  two  of  his  proofs :  whatever  is  received  into 
anything,  is  received  according  to  the  mode  (or  nature)   of  the 


*■  Here  is  an  instance,  which  will  be  presently  touched  upon,  as  explained  by  Werner: — 
"Die  Ausicht  (les  Lombarden,  dass  die  im  Jlenscheu  wirkende  C'liaritas  der  lieili^c  Oeist  sclber 
sei,  widerlcgt  Thomas  aus  den  Grnudsiitzeu  der  Aristoteliseheu  Antlin>p(il(>i;i<'  mid  Moral.  Die 
einscgo.s.seiu'  C'haiitas  sic  lit  z\i  der  iibi'rnatiirliclien  Giite  dcs  Meusclicu  in  dfiiisi-llien  Verhiilt- 
uissc,  uic  die  iTWorbcne  Tugciid  zn  der  iiatiirliehen  (iiitc  di-s  Mcnsclicn.  Die  i-rworbene  Tu- 
geiid  uiarlit  (liMi  Mcnsclicn  und  seine  Wcrkc  gut :  dasscUic  iiiiiss  dciiuiacli  in  ilircr  Wcise  audi 
die  (liaritas  wivkcn.  Nun  abcr  ist  .jcglicbcs  Sciii  I'iiics  Hinges,  niilliin  audi  scin  fhitsem  aus 
eincr  mliarireiidcn  Ffuui  dcs  Hinges  ali/.ulcitcn  ;  unil  I'bc-u  sn  l;isst  sicli  cin  vdllkimiuiciics  Wir- 
ken  iiur  aus  cinein  im  Wirkciidcn  scIImm'  ausgcliildctcn  Habitus  crkbiren,  Dalier  muss  die 
Cliaritas  cine  Form  und  cin  Habitus  dcs  Mensdicn  sclticr  scin.  Der  hcilige  (Jeist  ist  dcuinach 
nidit  die  causa  formalis.  aonderu  als  die  Liebe  selber  die  causa  fxcmplariK,  und  in  Vereiuigung 
niit  dem  Vater  und  .Solme  die  batisa  efflciens  der  iibernatiirlicben  Giite  uud  Verdieustlichkeit  des 
Bittlidien  Lebeus  uud  Wirkens."    (Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  331.) 

t  "Ipse  idem  Spiritus  Sanctus  est  amor,  sive  caritas,  (lua  nos  diligimiis  Deuni  et  proximnm  ; 
qu»  caritas  cum  ita  est  in  nobis  ut  uos  faciat  diligere  Deum  ae  proxiuuim,  tunc  Spiritus  Sanctus 
oieitur  mitti  ae  dari  nobis:  et  qui  diligit  ipsam  dilectionem  qua  diligit  proximnm,  in  eo  ipso 
Deum  diligit :  quia  ipsa  dileetio  Deus  est,  idcst  Spiritus  Sandus."  (7>i.s(.  AT//.,  ri*  Opp.  S.  T.. 
Vol.  X^l.,Lib.  I., p.  133.)  The  Louili;(rd  (luotcs  autliorities.  csiiccially  S.  Augustine,  in  support  of 
this  view.  For  instance,  S.  Augustine  on  S,  .lolin  :  "  Dilcdissiuii,  dilig.imus  inviceni,  quia  dilee- 
tio ex  Deo  est;  et  omnis  qui  diligit.  ex  Deo  niitiis  est,  et  cogudvit  Deum:  qui  noii  diligit  uon 
cognovit  Deum.  quia  Deus  dileetio  est.  Ist;i  i-outextio  satis  apei  'c  dccbirat  eauidciii  ipsam  fra- 
terriain  dilcctioneni  (ii.-mi  IVatcina  dilc<'lio  est  (|na  diligimiis  inviceni)  noii  soliiiii  ex  Deo,  sed 
etiaiii  Deum  esse,  taiita  audoritatc,  .loannis  scilicet,  pr:cdicari.  Cuiii  ergo  de  diledione  diligi- 
miis I'ratrem,  de  Deo  diligimus  I'ratrem :  nee  potest  fieri  ut  eamdeni  dilecti<uiem  non  pnecipue 
diligamus  qua  fratrem,  diligimus,  qiioniam  Deus  dileetio  est."  '■  Item  :  '  Qui  non  diligit  I'ratrem, 
non  est  in  dilectione  ;  et  qui  non  est  in  dileetioiie,  uon  est  in  Deo.  quia  Deus  dileetio  est.'  Ecce 
apertissime  dicit  fraternam  dilectionem  Deum  esse.''     (Distinct.  XVII., p.  133.) 
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recipient.  But  uncreated  love,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  creature.  But  the  mode  (of  the  creature)  is 
finite;  therefore,  some  finite  love  must  be  received  by  the  creature. 
Novv,  whatever  is  finite,  is  created;  therefore,  there  is  some 
created  cliarity  in  a  soul  having  the  Holy  Ghost*  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  statement  which  the  Angelical  sets  out  with, 
and  which  was  fruitful  of  many  momentous  consequences,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  first  principle,  which,  therefore,  had  not  to  be 
proved.  Again:  'Every  " ass imilaiio"  is  effected  by  some  form; 
but  we  are  made  like  to  God  Himself,  by  charity ;  which,  being 
lost,  the  soul  is  said  to  be  deformed.  Therefore,  it  appears  that 
charity  is  a  certain  created  form,  abiding  in  the  soul.f  Again: 
Whatever  can  come  and  go,  without  the  subject  corrupting,  is  an 
accident :  charity  is  such  ;  tlierefore,  &c.  J  This  is  the  •'  solutio : " 
Whatever  is  joined  to  a  thing  after  it  is  complete  in  itself,  comes 
to  it  by  way  of  accident ;  unless,  perchance,  it  be  assumed  into  a 
participation  of  its  substantial  being.  But  this  is  not  enough  to 
make  it  an  accident  in  itself;  for  a  thing  can  be  a  substance  in 
itself,  and  yet  be  related  to  something  else  as  an  accident — like 
clothing:  but  if  it  comes  after  the  being  is  complete,  as  an 
inherent  form,  it  is  necessarily  an  accident.  And  since  charity 
comes  to  the  soul,  which  is  naturally  complete,  as  a  form,  per- 
fecting it  in  the  order  of  grace  {in  esse  gratice),  as  has  been  said 
before ;  it  follows  that  it  must  be  an  accident.§  Once  more : 
against  those  who  say  that  charity  cannot  increase  in  the  soul — 

*  "  Omne  quod  recipitur  in  aliqno,  recipitiir  in  eo  per  modum  recipientis.  Sed  amor  increa- 
tus,  qui  est  .Spiiitus  Saiictus,  participatiir  iuoreatuia.  Kigo  seeiindiuii  luodum  ipsins  creatmiB. 
Bed  modus  ejus  est  tinitus.  Eiso  oportet  quod  recipiatur  iu  creatura  aliquis  auior  finitus.  Sed 
omue  fiuitum  est  creatuui.  Ergo  in  aninia  liabeute  iSpiiituni  sauetuui,  est  aliqua  caiitas  creata. 
.  .  .  ."  Again,  lieie  is  a  specimen  of  tlie  Angelical's  subtle  mode  of  reasoning: — "Praeterea 
constat  quod  Ueus  aliquo  niodo  est  in  sanctis  quo  nou  est  in  creatnris.  Sed  ista  diversitas  uou 
potest  poni  ex  parte  ipsius  Dei,  qui  eodem  modo  se  liabet  ad  omnia.  Ergo  videtur  quod  sit  ex 
parte  creatnraj,  scilicet  quod  ipsa  creatura  liabeat  aliquid  quod  alia  non  liabent.  Aut  ergo  luibet 
ipsum  di\-inura  esse  ;  et  sic  oniues  justi  assunierentur  a  Spiritn  Sancfo  in  tinitatem  personae, 
Bieut  natura  linmana  assumpta  est  a  Cliristo  in  uuitateni  prrs(in:i'  ipsins  Filii  Dei :  quod  non 
potest  esse.  Aut  oportet  quod  ilia  creatura,  in  <iua  ,s|M(iali  uumIo  DiMisesse  dicitur,  liabeat  iu  se 
aliqnem  ett'ectuni  Dei,  queui  alia  non  habent.  Iste  auteiu  ertVitus  uou  potest  esse  tautuni  actus  ; 
quia  sic  iu  jnstis  doriuientibns  non  esset  alio  niodo  quani  in  aliis  creatnris.  Ergo  oportet  quod 
sit  aliipiis  habitus.  Oportet  igitur  aliqueui  liabitnm  caritatis  creatum  esse  in  anima,  secundum 
quern  Spiritus  Sauctns  ipsam  inliabitaie  dicitur."  {Dist.  XVII.,  Qucrst.  I.,  Art.  l.,p.  136.  See  also 
Art.  IK,  p.  140;  then  .Secutula  Hecundic,  Qucest.  XXIII..  Art.  II.,  p.  K2,  Tom.  III.) 

t  "  Omnis  assimilatio  fit  per  formani  aliquam.  Sed  per  caritatem  eflicimnr  conforraes  ipsi 
Deo  ;  qua  aniis.sa,  dicitur  auinia  dcformari.  Ergo  videtur  quod  caritas  sit  quiudam  forma  creata 
luanens  in  auima,"     (Loco  citato.) 

t  "Qnidonid  potest  adcsse  et  abesse  pi-aeter  snbjecti  corrtiptionem,  est  accideus.  Caritas 
est  linjusmodi.     Ergo,  etc."     (Dist.  XVIT.,  Art.  II.,  p.  Ki«.) 

The  Loiiibards  mistake  is  tliu.-s  tourljid  ii] by  Werner:     Der  Lombarde  iibersielit.  dass  es 

neben  der  a<!tnelU-ii  (iuMdc  audi  cine  habit\U')lr  gilW:  er  deukt  nur  an  die  hirpulsc  ile.M  lii'iligen 
Geistes,  den  IT  (lie  I,iebc  mniit.  Aus  (licsmi  (iiiiude  gibt  er  anch  keiue  weseutliche  .Melinmg 
der  Liebe  zu,  diejedocli  nicht  bestiilteu  uerdeu  kanu,  sobald  man  die  Cliaiilas  als  etu;is  ties- 
chatl'enes  erkaunt  hat.  und  die  verscbiedeneu,  zwischen  deni  Zugcntfiuduis.-ie  und  der  Vernei- 
nuug  einer  wesentliclnrn  Mehrung  der  Charitas  stelieuden  mittlcren  .Meinungeu  liud  uiclit  zu 
lialteu,  Weil  sie  entweder  widersinnig,  oder  nur  aus  der  Voraussctzuug  eiuer  weseutliclieu  .MeU- 
ruug  erkliirbar  siiid.     (Vol.1.,  Cap.  IV.,p.2'.]0.) 

i  "  Omne  illiid  quod  advenit   alieui   post  esse   completum,  advenit  sibi  accidentaliter ;  nisi 

forte  assumatur  ad  participationeui  ipsius  esse  substantialis Sed  hoc  tame n  non 

sufiicit  ut  dicatur  accidens  in  se:  potest  enim  aliquid  in  se  substantia  esse,  et  advenire  alicui 
accideutaliter.  sicut  veatinienta;  sed  si  adveniat  po.it  esse  eompletum  lit  forma  inlia'ieus.  de 
necessitate  est  accideus.  Et  quia  post  esse  naturale  anima-  adveiiit  sibi  caritas  ut  tornia  per- 
ticiena  ipsam  a<l  esse  gratia;,  prout  dictum  est  .  .  .  idco  oportet  uuod  sit  accideus."  (DisL 
XVII.,  Art.  II., p.  138.) 
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*'Solniio:"  Some  maintained  that  charity  does  not  increase 
essentially,  and  their  opinion  was  fourfold.  For  some  said,  "  nt 
Magister  [the  Lombard]  in  littera"  that  charity  secundum  se 
does  not  increase,  but  is  said  to  be  increased  in  us,  inasmuch  as 
we  advance  in  charity — et  hoc  quia  ponit  caritatem  esse  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  in  quern  variatio  non  cadit.  Sed  lioc  non  potest  stare, 
because  it  cannot  be  understood  that  we  advance  in  charity,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  unless  something  be  done  in  us  which  had  not 
been  done  before ;  and  this  cannot  be  merely  an  act,  for  every 
act  is  ex  tnrtute  aliqua,  and  the  perfect  act  by  which  we  are  united 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from  virtue  perfected  through  habit.* 

These  extracts  suffice  to  show  one  thing — that  the  Angelical 
had  an  excessively  keen  eye.  And  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read,  carefully,  the  articles  under  Distinction  the  Seven- 
teenth, will  see  the  kind  of  refutation  the  young  Aquinas  was 
capable  of  giving  to  the  received  doctrines  of  a  learned  man, 
upon  a  delicate  and  sufficiently  abstruse  question. f  The  fact  is, 
the  Lombard  forgot  that  there  is  an  habitual  grace — besides  actual 
grace,  which,  of  course,  he  admitted ;  and  he  was  so  carried  away 
— if  one  can  use  such  an  expression  of  a  man  so  steady — with  the 
impulses  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  called  love,  that  he  did  not 
advert  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  spirit  is  not  the  causa  formalis 
but  (as  love)  the  causa  exemplaris,  and  (in  union  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son)  the  causa  efficiens  of  the  supernatural  operations  of 
the  moral  man. J 

No  doubt,  it  was  this  masterly  practice  of  our  Saint,  which 
gained  him  such  a  name ;  and  which  caused  those  who  were  the 
best  judges  of  his  work  on  the  "  Sentences,"  to  speak  of  it  in  such 
high  terms.  It  was  in  giving  these  lectures  that,  as  a  beginner — 
as  he  had  done  at  Naples — he  outshone  the  most  learned  and 
experienced  doctors  in  the  then  flourishing  Paris  schools.§ 

*  "  Quirtam  posniTuiit  raritatem  csspiitialitcr  non  aiiscri,  et  'hornni  fiiit  qnadruplox  opinio. 
Quidani  cinin  diNriiint,  lit  Ma^istiT  in  littria.  nuod  caiitii.s  sccuiidiuii  si'  iinii  aut;ctiir.  simI  dioi- 
tur  augeri  in  iioliis.  ini(iiantinii  nos  in  I'aiitati'  pniliciniiis  ;  et  lioc  ijuia  point  I'aiitatcni  rsso 
Spiritum  sani'tuiii,  iu  quem  variatio  iiou  cadit.  .Sed  hoc  iiou  potest  stare  :  <|uia  non  est  intel'.i- 
gibile,  quod  uos  iu  caritate,  qua;  Spiritus  Saiictus  est,  prolicianius,  uisi  aliqiiid  tiat  in  nobis  (piod 
priua  non  fuit;  et  hoc  non  potest  esse  tautum  actus,  cum  omuis  actus  sit  ex  virtute  aliqua,  et 
actus  perfectus,  quali  Spiritu  Sancto  uuimur.  est  a  virtute  perfecta  per  habitnni.  Alii  dixerunt, 
quod  caritas  esseiitialitii  non  augetur,  sed  dicitur  auseri.  iuquantnni  nmgis  Jirniatur  in  subjec- 
to.  secunduiu  ipsani  radicatiouem.  Sed  ex  lioc  etiani  seqviitur  ipsani  aiigeri  essentialiter.  .  . 
.  Alii  dixerunt  quod  caritas  essentialiter  u<m  augetur.  sed  adveniente  ina.iori  raritate.  minor 
caritas,  qua- inerat  destruilur.  Hoc  etiani  non  potest  stare :  <iuia  nulla  Jornia  destriiitnr,  nisi 
vel  ex  contrario  agente.  Tel  per  accideiis  ex  corruptione  subjecti  ....  alii  dixerunt.  quod 
caritas  nou  augetur  nisi  quautmu  ad  fcrvorem.  Sed  lioc  etiam  non  potest  stare:  quia  fervor 
caritatis  dupliciter  accipitur:  proprie  et  inetapborice.  .  .  .  Et  ideo  dicendum,  quod  caritas 
essentialiter  augetur."     {Dist.  XVII.,  Qiiaest.  II.,  Art.  I.,  p.  143.) 

t  The  reader  will  observe,  on  reading  the  articles  of  S.  Tboraas,  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, what  great  use  he  made  of  the  anthropological  and  moral  teaching  of  the  Stag.yrite. 

%  Another  interesting,  though  not  very  practical  questiou,  in  which  S.  Thomas,  if  he  does 
not  ditt'er  with  the  Magister,  certainly  does'uot  approve  of  his  statement  taken  absolutely,  is 
regarding  the  power  of  creatures  to  create.  Tliis  is  the  sort  of  question  that  the  scholastics 
loved  to  ventilate.     (See  Durandus,  a  St.  Portiano  in  JI,  Sent.  Dist.,  /.,  qu.  4.) 

?  Werner  says: — "  In  den  Erdrtemngen  iiber  die  Creation  im  Allgeraeinen  koranit  Thomas 
auf  die  Ausicht  zu  sprecben,  welche  dcr  Lombarde  gelegeutlich  {II'.,  dist.  5)  geaiissert,  da»8 
Gott  das  Vermogeu  zu  schaffeu  auch  eitiem  Geechopfc  hatte  mitthciloD  kiJnnen.  obwol  er  cs  io 
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All  that  need  be  said  is  that  Thomas,  in  his  resolution  of  tlie 
above  question,  as  also  in  his  teaching  on  the  relations  of  the 
angels  to  one  another,  and  on  their  happiness,  with  his  distinction 
of  operatio  cum  motu  and  operatio  in  ultima  perfectione,  shows  a 
far  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
than  either  Albert  or  Alexander:  while  the  Lombard,  on  the 
point  of  prmmium,  maintained  the  strange  idea,  which  S.  Thomasj 
repudiates,  that  the  angels  can  continually  go  on  increasing  in 
niei'it  till  the  last  day ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  term  of 
happiness  in  store  for  them,  at  Avhich  they  have  not  yet  arrived. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  by  means  of  extracts,  to  show,  as 
one  would  wish,  the  great  mastery  that  our  Saint  attained  over 
theological  and  philosophical  problems.  To  thoroughly  under- 
sta.nd  the  great  intellectual  gifts  of  the  Angelical,  his  entire  works 
must  be  laboriously  studied.  The  principal  object  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  and  extracts  has  been,  to  show,  first,  the  method 
and  mind  of  the  Angelical ;  and  then,  to  bring  before  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  the  firm  and  uncompromising  stand 
taken,  at  the  very  outset,  by  S.  Thomas,  against  the  pretensions 
of  mere  human  philosophy.  By  boldly  placing  theology  as  a 
queen,  reigning  paramount  amidst  her  vassals — a  queen  not 
only  holding  her  own,  but  with  a  fearless  and  uncompromising 
voice,  declaring  that  all  were  made  to  be  her  ministers — the 
Angelical  sets  himself  wholly  against  the  encroachments  of 
human  reason  ;  and  takes  up  ground,  which  he  never  ceased  to 
defend,  and  to  maintain,  during  the  whole  of  his  intellectual 
career.  And,  finally,  the  bold  independence  of  his  mind  is  clearly 
manifested  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  puts  the  Lombard 
on  one  side  in  an  important  question  ;  and  carries  with  him,  in  the 
contrary  view  which  he  takes,  nearly  every  theologian  who  has 
since  written  upon  the  question. 

There  is  also  another  fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
Aveighing  the  influence  of  the  Angelical  upon  theological  thought, 
viz.,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  indulge  in  dangerous  originality  of 
thought  or  theory ;  nor  was  he  ever  seduced  by  a  delusion 
common  to  many  able  thinkers,  that  man,  of  himself,  is  able  to 
give  law  to  the  world.  He  had  sufficient  greatness  and  clearness 
of  mind,  sufficient  intellectual  modesty,  to  assure  him  that  his 


Wirkliclikeit  uiclit.  getlian  liabe.  Thomas  crwiedert,  dass  man  dieas  beziplmiiRswcise  bpjahpii 
uiid  Vfriiciiieu  kiinne.  Vci.stitit  man— ex  ijarU  it/((h(i,s— luitiT  ScliafTfii  ciuf  Tliiiti<;kt''if ,  die 
kfiue  uiidcre  mi  iliier  V<)i.iii>«it/.im;;  li:it.  .so  U.iiiii  lirizi^'  ihis  Wirkiii  (iottcs  odev  dcr  nnwrt 
prima  scli<>pf«-nHcli  seiii;  in  dii-s.-rii  Siiiiic  isi  alsoilii-  SilMipIci  uiarlit  iiiruinmunicalicl.  Vcisidit 
iinm— ex  parte  creati—\inti-r  Scliall'.u  ilas  Idivoilii  iiij;tii  \on  itwas.  das  niclits  aiidcii-s  zii  si-iiicr 
GniiidU;;e  hat,  so  ist  es  Hervoihrin-tiins  tli-s  SciiiM,  wclclii-s  iiach  dem  Biichc  lU  .((h.s/s  (his  Ki>t- 
KcHchaffiMio  allei-  I)iii};e  ist:  uiid  eiii  solchcs  Hi  r\ nrhiiiiiteii  liiast  sicli  aui  li  als  cin  in  Kiati  der 
causrt prima  KewivktiT  Act  eincr  caitsa  sfCit/K/d  wcniyslrus  deiikeu.  IMfSi-s  Dcnkbare  abtT  al9 
wirklich  gescliehtud  auzuuehmc-u,  waic  harctiscb."     (B.  T..  Cap.  IV..  p.  3Xi,  3;t4.) 
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triumph  would  depend  upon  adhering  to  the  traditional  teaching 
of  the  Church  ;  and  that,  if  his  fame  and  power  were  to  go  down 
to  posterity,  as  a  lasting  influence,  it  would  be  on  the  condition 
of  his  interpreting,  not  self,  but  the  living  voice  of  an  infallible 
Guide  according  to  its  truest  meaning ;  and  of  enforcing,  with 
arguments  which  could  not  be  overthrown,  the  saving  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  felt  that  to  leave  the  Church,  and  to  trust 
to  self,  would  be  to  rely  upon  a  support  that  lacks  stability ; 
wliilst  to  adhere  to  the  one  Living  Voice,  and  to  sink  human 
ingenuity,  would  be  to  identify  himself  with  a  power  which  has 
God  for  its  stay,  and  everlasting  truth  for  its  support.  It  was 
because  the  Angelical  was  a  true  interpreter  of  Church  doctrine, 
that  his  name  has  come  down  to  us ;  and,  because  he  was  the 
most  accurate  of  interpreters,  that  his  name  still  holds  the  fore- 
most place  amongst  the  doctors  of  Christian  theology. 

It  is  impossible,  in  looking  at  the  position  attained  by  the 
Angelical  in  the  Church,  and  at  the  general  bent  and  tenor  of 
his  mind,  not  to  perceive  that,  in  great  part,  his  success  was 
owing  to  the  marvelous  stability  of  his  character,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  grand  monastic  principles  of 
love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adoration,  had  taken  possession  of, 
and  had  colored  the  whole  of  his  intelligence.  To  see  him  pros- 
trate before  the  altar,  with  all  the  abandonment  of  a  little  child ; 
to  see  him  lifted  up  to  God,  in  ecstacy  of  spirit,  in  his  prayers; 
to  think  on  his  spotless  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  and  then  to 
call  to  memory  his  genius,  is  to  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
depth,  balance,  and  steadiness  of  his  method,  and  for  the  singular 
influence  of  his  mind  upon  the  Catholic  religious  world.  When 
a  perfect  Doctor  is  also  a  perfect  Saint,  then  the  world  receives 
not  merely  a  fading  light,  but  a  lasting  illumination. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    "SENTENCES." 


PART  II. 
The  second  book  of  the  Commentary,  on  "  The  creation  and 
formation  of  corporeal  and  spiritual  things,"  &c.,*  is  full  of 
matter  of  the  highest  importance.  For,  first,  it  strikes  directly 
against  the  theories  of  the  East,  and  those  pantheistic  tendencies, 
which  the  commentators  on  Aristotle  had  brought  into  the 
schools :  and,  secondl\%  it  boldly  confronts  the  cardinal  error  of 
rationalism,  and,  consequently,  the  principles  propagated  by  Abe- 
lard,  which  proceed  from  putting  the  light  of  the  human 
intelligence  in  the  place  of  the  light  of  faith.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Angelical  dedicates  tliis  book  to  considering  "  Creation  " — 
the  creation  of  angelic  life — the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of 
man.  In  his  treatment  of  these  all-important  questions,  he 
combats  the  teaching  of  the  East,  by  putting  creatures  in  the 
phice  of  Divine  emanations  ;  makes  the  Creator,  and  the  creature, 
essentially  distinct;  proves,  Avith  most  cogent  reasoning,  the 
principles  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  the  fitness  of  those  results 
which  flow  from  them.  Alexander  and  Albert  had  treated 
"  Creation  "  before  him,  and  had  each,  in  his  own  way,  laboured 
very  earnestly  to  maintain  the  true  Christian  doctrine.  The  fact 
of  Aristotle  holding,  as  Albert  supposed,  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  and  the  connexion  of  this  theory  Avitli  emanation,  made  it 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  destroy  it.  Albert,  Avho  has 
so  often  been  accused  of  being  enslaved  to  Aristotle,  shows  here 
the  injustice  of  that  accusation.  The  Stagyrite,  contrary  to  his 
usual  carefulness,  declared  that  he  had  the  consent  of  all  philoso- 
phers on  his  side,  to  the  effect  that  the  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  never  had  any  beginning.  Albert  not  only  combats  him 
with  his  keen  philosophy,  but  oversets  him  with  the  arm  of  his- 
tory— rather  a  wonderful  thing  for  Albert — and  points  to  Plato, 


*  "  De  rcrwn  corporalium  et  spirituaiium  creatioru  et  formatUme,  aliisqw  pluribua  to  pertintnti- 
6m." 
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the  most  celebrated  of  philosophers,  as  his  antagonist.*  S.  Thomas 
goes  to  work  somewhat  in  a  different  way.  His  treatise  is  more 
careful,  more  profound,  and  better  reasoned.  He  seems  to  have 
understood  the  Stagyrite  better  than  his  master;  and  toned 
Aristotle's  meaning  down,  so  as  to  offer  no  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  maintenance  of  orthodox  doctrine.f  There  were  many 
reasons  why  S.  Thomas  would  surpass  students  like  Albert  and 
Alexander,  in  such  questions  as  these.  Leaving  alone  his  ability, 
he  had  made  a  deeper  study  of  pagan  and  Eastern  thought,  than 
either  of  the  others.  There  is,  of  course,  no  denying  the  vast 
range  of  reading  of  Albert  and  Alexa,nder — it  has  been,  indeed, 
alluded  to;  but  to  almost  as  wide  a  range,  Thomas  added  greater 
accuracy,  a  quality  indispensable  for  one  dealing  with  philosophic 
systems — breaking  them  down,  and  building  up  the  truth.  He 
carefully  studied  the  systems,  not  only  of  Plato  and  Aristotle : 
not  only  of  Algazel,  Averroes,  and  Avicenna:  but  of  Anaxagora-s, 
and  Empedocles.  It  was  his  practice  not  to  mention  by  name 
the  errors  rife  in  his  own  day,  unless  writing  specially  against 
them.  He  seemed  to  consider  that,  by  upsetting  the  heresies 
from  which  they  were  derived,  he  was,  in  reality,  striking  all  the 
deeper  at  their  root.  Whilst  proving  them  false,  he  proved  them 
antiquated  also ;  and  without  deigning  to  mention  them  by 
name,  he  crushed  their  life  out,  by  treading  on  the  parent- 
monster.  J 

The  whole  of  his  treatment  on  Creation  is  evidently  worked 
out  with  very  great  care.  He  will  not  even  let  the  "Mag- 
ister"  pass  with  an  opinion  that  possibly  might  be  misunder- 
stood; for  instance,  as  to  whether  the  power  of  creating  could 
be  communicated  to  a  creature.8 


*  "  Die  Giiiiide  des  Aristoteles  fiir  die  Ewigkeit  der  Welt  wevden  von  Albert  vinistandlieh 
besproclicii,  niid  iianiontlich  audi  iiigirt,  dass  Aristotclcs,  dcr  .hIcIi  /,\ini  ZiMigniss  fiir  die  Au- 
faiiirslosi'jkeit  del-  Bi'weiiiingeii  der  Hiniiii('lsk<"n per  aiif  den  ciiistiiiiiinjifu  Consens  alter  Plii- 
losoiiluMi  bcnifrn  will,  pterado  den  vorziiylicli.sti-ii  (pnrripuns)  unter  iliiun.  Plato  iiiinilicli,  iiber- 
Keli.-M  Iiiibc.  'Didiiias  belianpti-t,  Alistiiteles  babe  die  Kwi-jkelt  di-r  Welt  iiicbt  apodiktistrh 
liiii.!;csl<lt,  seine  Meiniiiif;  sei  vicliiielir  ;;c\vcsi-n,  dass  sicb  IVir  das  Kine  iiiul  tiir  das  Aiiilei-e,  fiir 
die  anfant;sl(isc  E»ij;kcit  mid  tiir  ileii  zeitliclieu  riMpniii;;  der  Welt  inii  ilialektisebe  (iriiiide 
aiifiibien  lasseu — eiue  Ausiclit,  welclier  iiiau  iiur  zustimiueu  kilime.  "  (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap. 
IV.,  p.  335.) 

t  Saying  that  tlie  non-eternity  of  the  woild  cannot  be  demonstrated,  the  An;;elieal  re- 
marks:—"  Kt  boe  signifieant  verba  pbilosnplii  dieentis  (L  Topic.  Cap.  VII.,  in  fine)  (plod  snnt 
qiiadaiii  prolileinata  de  (piibns  rationeiii  non  babeiinis.  utiitr\iiii  niundns  sit  seternns ;  nnde  lioo,_ 
ipse  (leiiiiiiistrare  nun(|uani  intendit:  ipiod  patet  ex  sno  niodo  proeedendi :  quia  ubiciiinque' 
bane  (^lla^sti(lIlenl  pertractat,  semper  ad,iiin<;it  aliiiuani  persuasiouem  vel  ex  opinione  plnrium, 
vel  approbatione  rationum,  qnod  nuUo  modo  ad  denioustratorem  pertiuet."  IDist.  I.,  Qjmeat.  I., 
Art.  v..  Lib.  II.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  392.) 

t  L.  II,  Dist.  I.,  Quaest.  I.,  Art.  III.  p.  388. 

§  Werner  thns  speaks  of  S.  Thomas's  view  of  the  possibility  of  proving  the  Creation  : — "  Ein 
apodiktiaeber  Beweis  ist  naeb  Tbonias  dessbalb  ni<'bt  miiijlieb,  weil  die  Dinge  anders  sind  iin 
.Sein.  als  in  ibrem  Werden  imd  Eiisteben  ;  wie  .sie  als  enstebende  bescbaffen  gewesen  sein  mci- 
gen.  ist  iiiiserciii  Dcnkeii  uiebt  erri-icbliar.  Rabbi  Muses  erziiblt.  iiiau  babe  eineii  Knaben  vou 
aller  nieiiscliliclieii  (icsillseliaft  abgi-sdiidcrt  grnssgezdni-ii ;  als  cr  zii  ilen  .labren  der  Reife  kam, 
fl-agte  el.  oh  iiiid  wii-  die  .Mciiscbeii  i-iistaiideii  scieii:  als  man  iliiii  sagte,  dass  der  Meiis<'b,  bevor 
er  das  l,ii'lit  iliT  Welt  eiblicke.  iieiin  Moiiate  iiii  MiitlerseliiiDsse  lief;e,  so  beilt  er  diess  fiir  eiuo 
I'liiiiii^ilicliUril,  ila  ja  der  Menseb.  wi-iiii  er  iiicdt  frei  albirieii,  e.sseii  ii.  s.  w.  kiimie.  niebt  einen 
Tan  7M  leben  iiii  Standi-  wiire.  Die  .Sibliisse.  die  nmn  v<ni  der  Kntstebniigsarl  der  Hinge  in  der 
beieitsg.-selialleiu'ii  Welt  uiif  die  Kntstelnnigsart  der  Welt  selber  niaebt.  sind  niebt  stieliliiiltig, 
weil  die   B<-dingnngen.  die   fiir  das  jetzige   Eutsteheu  der  Einzeldiuge   statt  baben.  Bewegnng, 
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H^ admits  that  "secundum  aliquid"  the  Lombard  is  right; 
and  then  shows  that,  in  another  sense,  his  opinion  Avonld  be 
lieretical.*  But  article  the  lifth  is  the  masterpiece  of  reasoning 
against  pantheistic  lalUicies  ;  it  consists  of  ten  columns  of  printed 
matter;  it  gives  fourteen  arguments  in  favour  of  the  heresy, 
embracing  not  only  ancient  error,  but  also  the  dominant  doctrine 
related  to  the  eternity  of  the  world  held  at  that  day.  Most  of 
the  arguments  are  attributed  to  Aristotle,  the  Commentator,  and 
Avicenna.  To  give  them  would  take  too  long.  Having  stated 
the  objections  of  the  other  side,  the  Saint  then  offers  nine  sepa- 
rate proofs,  which,  some  think,  show  that  the  world  is  not 
eternal.  And,  then  comes  the  "  solutio"  in  which  he  makes  men- 
tion of  the  various  philosophical  opinions  of  Aristotle,  and 
others,  and  declares  them  false  and  heretical. f  He,  himself,  says 
he  agrees  with  those  who  follow  S.  Gregory,  and  say  that  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  but  that  it  is  received 
and  believed  through  Divine  revelation  :  just  as  the  Trinity  can- 
not be  demonstrated,  although  it  is  impossible  for  there  to  be  no 
Trinity.  And,  by  this  means,  the  Angelical,  with  that  keenness 
which  was  quite  his  own,  obtains  a  locus  standi,  by  not  seeking 
to  prove  too  much  ;  and  thus  shows  how  those  who  try  to  urge 
their  convictions,  on  either  side,  simply  put  forth  probable  or 
sophistical  opinions,  or  both.  He  says  that  those  things  which 
are  said  to  be  proved,  but  which  do  not  really  admit  of  proof, 
tend  rather  to  the  destruction,  than  to  the  confirmation,  of 
truth.t 

zeitliohe  Prioritat  der bewegenden  Ursache  und  Contrarietaten  in  dt-iii  f;<'staUfiiiliMi  StoffL*,  anf 
d<'ii  Hervoifjans  dtr  Diuge  aiis  Gott  iiicbt  zii  iUiiitrafjfii  siiid.  TlKpnias  Ix'spi  ii-lit  iu  seiiieu 
vcr»i'liit-d*-ii<'ii  VVerkeu  uiflirnials  diese  Frage;  dit-  lucisttii  (iiiuidc  tiir  ciiK'ii  zcillklicn  Aiifaug 
dt'r  W'flt  liat  er  in  seincni  Coniiiieutar  zu  deu  Scntcnzcn  an;;*  fiilirt,  iiiiti-i(lifM(Mi  aiioh  niehrere, 
welchc  Albert  als  eigeutlicbe  Beweisgriiude  gelteud  geiuacht  liatte."  (Vol.  /.,  Cap.  JV.,  p.  335, 
336.) 

*  Tlie  tioniliard's  view  is  tlivown  into  tliis  shape: — "2.  Pijeterea,  cn.jnscninqne  dignitatis 
crcatnia  est  cajpux.  lia-c  all  e(i  silii  rninnuinieatnr  qui  snnmii>  lilicialis  est.  Sod  pdtentia  cicandi 
coninmnicaliilis  I'st  cri-atuiH-,  ut  intra,  in  4,  dist.  5,  M:n;istcr  (licit.  Kr^o  vidctnr  qnod  alicni 
crraturn'  sit  roiiuniinicatuiH  iiiKiil  erect  .  .  .  Scd  contra.  Daniasccnus  (lib.  'I.  de  ortho. 
Fill..  I'ap.'.i  i«  riiii )  aiiatiicniatiziit  onincs  qni  dicniit  An>;cto.s  ali(|\ii<l  crearc:  de  (iiiihns  tainen 
niai;i.'*  vidc'tnr  qnain  lie  aliis.  l-:rt;o  vidctnr  (|Uocl  crcari- miliu.s  Dei  sit  .  .  ."  Then,  as  ail 
innniilialc  answer  to  the  I,oniliaril's  view  :— '  ,\il  sccuuduni  dicendmn  qnod  qnidquid  est  eoni- 
iMuniealiilc  iriatnric,  de  hoc  iiuoil  est  pcrtincnsad  ))i-tccti(incni  naturse  ejus,  eonimnnieatnr  sibi : 
non  autcni  est  vernni  de  pert'ectionibns  secnndis:  sicnt  uon  oniuis  homo  qui  receptihilis  est 
rcjiia- dignitatis,  a  Deo  faetns  est  Rex:  et  sie  etiain  est  de  anctoritate  creandi,  sernndnni  illos 
qni  dicnnt,  quod  creatio  potuit  creaturaj  communicari."  (Dist.  I.,  QucKst.  I.,  Art.  III.,  Lib.  II.,  p. 
3Hil.) 

t  Dial.  /.,  Qnast.  I.,  Art.  V.,p.  392. 

t  For  instance,  here  is  an  argument  of  Avicenna's — no  doubt  freely  employed  by  some  of 
the  t'ree-tbinking  Paris  students: — "7.  Pneterea,  creator  uiuudi  ant  praccdil  nniinhini  taninm 
natnra,  ant  etiani  duratioue.  Si  natura  tantnm,  siciit  ca\isa  ell'ectnni  :  ergo  (|n:iii(lcciuniiue  fuit 
creator,  fuit  creatura;  et  ita  mundus  ah  a^teruo.  Si  aiitcni  dnratione;  prins  antcuict  poslcrius 
in  duratioue  cauaat  ratioiUMn  temporis  ;  ergo  ante  totiini  niiiuduui  fiiit  tcnii)ns.  et  hoc  est  iin- 
possihilc:  quia  tenipiis  est  ai<iileiis  niotns.  nc'c  est  sinu  inotn.  Kr^'o  impossibile  est  mundnm 
non  senii)er  l'iiis.sc.      Kt  h:ec  i-st  ratio  Avii'cnn;e  in  sua  .Mctapli."     (Lil:  IX.,  fap.  I.)     Here  i.s  the 

argument  of  the  •' ('( icniator"   which,  no   doubt,  was   used  by  European   thinkers,  and  l-.ad 

]>oisoned  many  a  Christian  mind: — "Omne  lllud  enjus  niotus  (piaudoque  est  et  qiiandoque 
r|uics<it.  rediicitur  ad  aliqucm  niotuiu  continuum,  qui  semper  est ;  quia  bujus  snccessionis,  quie 
est  ex  vicissitudine  motus  et  quietus,  non  potest  esse  causa  ali(|uid  eodein  niodo  se  habens;  quia 
idem  eodem  modo  se  habens,  semper  fa<ut  idem.  Krgo  ojiortct  cjuod  crusa  lui.jns  vi<issitudinis 
sit  aliqnis  motus  qui  non  est  semjier:  et  sic  oportet  qnod  lialieat  aliqueni  nuitnni  pra'cciliMitem : 
el  cum  non  sit  abire  in  inlinitum,  oportet  deveuire  ad  aliqnem  motum  qni  sem]>er  est  ;  et  sic 
idem  quod  prius.  Et  ba;c  ratio  est  Commeutatoris  iu  U  Physic,  ((text  9.)"  (Lib.  ll.,  Dial.  I.,  Art. 
v.,  p.  391.) 
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Such  being  the  case,  though  the  nine  arguments  tend  towards 
proving  the  Catholic  doctrine — lest  any  one  should  depend  on 
their  reasoning  as  conclusive,  and  eventually  find  it  fail,  and 
then  doubt  the  truth  of  the  conclusions — the  Saint  supplies  the 
answers  which  could  be  made  by  philosophers  to  them ;  so  that 
no  one  should  be  deceived,  either  by  those  who  attack,  or  those 
who  defend  the  truth  in  an  unwise  way. 

All  this  points  to  the  steadiness  of  mind,  and  of  judgment, 
which  made  the  Angelical  such  a  column  in  his  day.  His  coarse 
is  straight — following  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  but  ever  pur- 
suing that  truth  which  his  mind  saw  and  loved.  He  cites  an 
example  from  Rabbi  Moses  *  of  the  boy  who  would  not  believe 
that  he  had  been  born — to  show  that  to  judge  of  things  at  their 
beginning,  by  what  they  are  when  grown  up,  is  not  a  safe  way 
of  coming  to  the  truth. f 

Nor  is  that  portion  of  the  Commentary  which  is  levelled  against 
the  cardinal  error  of  rationalism,  of  less  importance,  or  treated 
with  less  force. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  was  much  debated  in  the 
middle  ages,  has  ever  been  the  great  safeguard  in  the  Church, 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  human  intellect.  Consequently,  it 
has  been  a  doctrine  which  rationalists  have  ever  impugned  with 
unerring  instinct.  To  lift  up  the  human  intelligence  to  the 
highest  pitch;  to  make  it  the  sole  and  supreme  judge  of  all 
matters ;  to  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  assert  what  it  asserts,  and 
to  reject  what  it  rejects,  has  ever  been  combined  with  a  denial  of 
that  doctrine  which  implies  a  darkening  of  the  intelligence,  and 
a  weakening  of  the  will.  If  tlie  reason  of  man  be  capable  of  those 
high  offices  which  the  rationalist  ascribes  to  it,  it  never  could  have 
been  blighted  by  sin,  or  luive  been  shorn  of  its  keenness  and  its 
glory.  The  frame  of  mind  which  can  contemplate  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  its  effects,  and  can  look  upon  man  as  fallen  so  low, 
from  so  high  an  estate,  with  strong  ptissions  leading  him  astray, 
and  pride — which  is  the  deadliest  form  of  error — blinding  the 
power  of  his  vision,  is  altogether  diiferent  from  that  frame  of 
mind  which  asserts  the  kingship  of   reason,  and  subjects  every- 


*  Lib.  De  Per  FUxis  Veteris  Teslamenti,  Cap.  XVIII. 

t  "  Si  qiiis  ex  oonditioiiibiis  liominis  nati  et  pert'ecti  vellet  argiiinentari  de  oonditionibuse.jns 
spcinidum  quod  est  impcrfcctiia  in  ntcro  iiiatvis  pxisteiis.  dci'ii)<M«>tnr;  siciit  narrnt  Ralibi  Moy- 
Bcs  (HI),  dc  piTplcxis  vcttTiw  Tcstanit'iiti.  Cap.  XVIII.),  de  qiiodaiii  p\i(rn.  qui  nioitua  niatre,  cum 
e.sset  pauioruni  nH-nsiuni.  et  nulritns  fiiisset  in  nuadani  insula  Hdlitaria.  peiveiiiens  ad  anuos 
discretionis,  qua-sivit  a  quodani.  an  homines  essent  faoti.  et  ciuiunodo  ;  cui  cum  exponcrent  or- 
dinem  nativitatis  Imman.i;.  olijecit  p\ier  hoc  esse  impossitiile,  assereus.  quia  homo  niai  respire.t 
et  coinedat.  et  superflua  expeilat,  nee  per  unum  dieui  vivere  potest :  unde  nee  in  utero  matria 
per  noveni  menses  vivere  potest.  Similiter  errant  (jiii  ex  modo  fiendi  resin  inundo.jam  perfecto 
Tolunt  uecessitatem  vel  impossiliilitatcni  incijitionis  mundi  ostendere  ;  quia  quod  nunc  iucipit 
esse,  incipit  per  motuni;  unili- oportct  quod  niovens  pra'cedat  duratione:  oporlct  etiani  quod 
prjBcedat  natura,  et  quod  sini  contraiictales,  et  liac  oniuia  uou  suut  uecessaria  iu  progressu 
univerai  esse  a  Deo."     (Dial.  I,,  i^ucest.  I.,  Art.  V.,  p.  3»3.) 
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thing  to  its  decision,  and  denies  that  there  is  any  other  court,  to 
which  man  may  appeal.  Here,  philosophy  is  placed  where  S. 
Thomas  took  so  much  trouble  to  place  theology;  and  the  princi- 
ples and  processes  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  become  as  the 
vassals  of  the  human  mind.  Theology,  as  well  as  the  rest,  has  to 
pay  its  homage ;  and  its  dicta  and  dogmata  are  brought  before 
the  bar,  and  are  condemned,  or  ac({uitted,  according  as  they  do, 
or  do  not,  conform  to  the  supreme  cannons  of  man's  unassisted 
reason. 

Abelard  was  the  personification  of  the  rationalistic  spirit,  and 
S.  Bernard  combated  him  in  his  day,  as  has  been  seen;  so  did  the 
Lombard  school  figlit  against  this  spirit;  and  now,  S.  Thomas, 
in  his  turn,  brings  his  whole  vigour  to  bear  against  the  pride  ^of 
human  philosophy.  What,  then,  is  Abelard's  view  of  original 
sin  ?  In  point  of  fact,  he  denies  its  existence  altogether.  He 
admits  punishment;  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  mankind 
had  been  visited  with  a  dark  misfortune.  He  could  not  look 
upon  the  condition  of  man,  as  it  presented  itself  in  his  day,  and 
maintain  that  such  it  had  been  from  the  first.  He  said  that  men 
Avere  heirs  of  Adam's  punishment,  but  that  they  were  not  heirs 
of  Adam's  guilt.  But  wliere  there  is  uo  guilt,  there  is  no  sin: 
hence,  lie  declared  that  a  newly-born  child  was  altogether  without 
the  stain  of  guilt.*  This,  of  course,  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  whole  intellectual  system,  and  naturally  sprang  from  the  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  which  he  placed  the  human  mind. 

It  was  against  these  views,  and  such  as  these — the  fruit  of  over- 
weening love  of  human  intellectual  power — that  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools  directed  some  of  his  most  effective  reasoning. 

Abelard  had  been  singularly  bold  in  his  view  of  original  sin. 
Long  before  his  time,  S.  Augustine  had  taught — and  all  theo- 
logians are  at  one  with  him — that  wherever  there  is  punishment, 
there  must  also  be  guilt.  S.  Anselm  taught  that,  just  as  their 
children  would  have  inherited  original  justice,  if  our  first  parents 
had  remained  in  the  state  of  grace,  so  having  fallen,  their  children 
have  inherited  their. guilt.  S.  Anselm's  view  of  the  essence  of 
original  sin,  as  contracted  by  the  children,  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.    He  held  its  essence  to  consist  in  that  privation,  which 

*  S.  TlioiTias,  without  giving  any  name,  mentions  this  ease.  ''Alius  est  error  eorum  qui 
pei'catuin  origin.ile  nouiiue  concedentes  sceundiiui  rem  negabaut,  tlicentes.  in  pnero  nato  nul- 
1am  eiilpam  esse,  sed  solum  obligationeni  ad  j)a;nam  ;  et  lioe  inanife.ste  jusliliie  divinie  repuguat, 
ut  .'jcilicet  aliiiuis  obligatur  ad  iKeiiain  (|ui  euipani  non  Imbit.  emu  jKeiia  juste  non  nisi  culp;e  de- 
beatur."  (Dist.  XXX..  Qutent.  I..  Art.  IT.  p.  (>.iH.)  lie  (iivcs  bis  cmn  viiw  tlius:— ■'  Sii-  ert;ii  dicen- 
dum  est.  fiuod  dctcctiis  illius  oti^'iualis  ,j>istiti;p  ipui'  linniini  in  sua  ileal  ioiu'  collata  cnt.  ex 
voUuitate  liominis  accidit  :  ct  8i(  ut  illud  naluia-  douuTu  tuit  ft  fuisset  in  totain  naluiam  piopa- 
gatnm,  liomine  in.justitia  persistente  ;  ita  etiam  et  privatio  ilHus  boni  in  totani  natnnnn  iienlu- 
citur.  quasi  privutio  et  vitium  iiatur:c:  ad  idem  enim  geuiis  privatio  et  habitus  leferuutur:  et 
in  quolibet  homiue  rationem  culpie  liabet  es:  hoe  quod  per  voluutatem  i>riuclpii  uatura,  idest 
priiui  Itumiuis,  induct  us  est  talis  defectus."     (Li>co  Citato.) 
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is  consequent  on  the  loss  of  original  justice.  All  succeeding 
theologians  of  the  twelfth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  place  it  in 
that  innate  concupiscence  with  which  every  man  is  born  into  the 
world.  This,  Robert  Pulleyn  taught;  so,  also,  did  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's,  Peter  of  Poiters,  Prspositivus,  and  Peter  the  Lombard, 
who  says  :  "  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  Avhat  original  sin  is ;  which, 
since  it  is  not  actual,  is  not  an  act,  or  motion,  of  soul  or  body. 
For,  if  it  be  an  act  of  soul  or  body,  of  course,  it  is  an  actual  sin. 
But  it  is  not  actual.  Tlierefore,  it  is  not  an  action,  or  a  motion. 
AVhat  is  it  then  ?  Original  sin  is  called  the  \fotnes  peccati,'  that 
is  concupiscence,  or  the  '  concupiscible,'  which  is  called  the  law 
of  the  members,  or  the  languor  of  nature,  or  the  tyrant  which  is 
ii^  our  members,  or  the  law  of  the  flesh.* 

It  is  evident  how  these  theologians  went  straight  against  the 
untheological  teaching  of  the  rationalistic  Abelard.  And  though 
all  did  not  agree  as  to  the  precise  ratio  of  the  habit  of  original 
sin,  all  were  at  one  on  the  point  of  its  existence  in  every  child  of 
Adam.  Alexander  of  Hales,  for  instance,  takes  into  consideration 
three  things — punishment,  guilt,  and  corruption.  S.  Anselm 
would  admit  no  guilt  in  the  ^^  semen."  An  anonymous  writer 
attacks  certain  theologians  who  trace  the  habit  of  original  sin, 
"ad  seminis  impuritatemj'^  This  attack  is  supposed  to  have  been 
directed  against  Gruibert,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  one  of  Anselm's 
disciples.  However,  the  Abbott's  view  was  maintained  by  nearly 
every  theologian  of  any  note  who  came  after  him — for  instance, 
by  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  by  the  Lombard,  by  Peter  of  Poitiers, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  Lmocent  Ill.f 

But  the  question  was  never  thoroughly  treated  till  our  Angelical 
gave  it  his  consideration  in  his  greater  works.  As  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  he  set  his  powerful  mind  against 
the  errors  of  the  East;  so  here,  he  sets  it  against  the  fountain  of 


*  "  Quid  sit  quod  dicitur  origiuale  peccatum,  scilicet  fomes  pecj^ati.  idest  eoncupiscentia. — Nunc 
Buperest  videre,  quid  sit  ipsuiii  origiuale  peccatuiii :  quod  cum  non  sit  actuale,  iion  est  actus 
sive  luotus  aniniib  vel  corporis.  Si  enim  actus  est  aniuK-e  vel  corporis,  actuale  utique  peccatura 
est.  Sed  actuale  uoii  est.  Nou  est  igitur  actus  Tel  niotus.  Quidigitur?  Oriifiuale  peccatum 
dicitur  fomes  iicccati,  scilicet  (Eoncupiscentia,  vel  coucupiscibilis,  quie  dicitur  lex  luembroruui, 
sive  languor  uatuni- sive  t  vramnis  qui  est  in  membris  nostris,  si»e  lex  carnis.  Unde  Augusti- 
nus  in  libro  dc  verbis  Domini  (svrm.  XII.) :  '  Est  ill  uobis  coiicupisceutla,  qu*  non  est  ])einiit- 
tenda  regnare.  Sunt  et  ejus  dcsideria,  (lUiP  sunt  actuales  concu]iiscenti;iN  qn;e  sunt  arnia  dia- 
boli,  qua'  veninnt  ex  langnoie  natnr:v.  Liinguor  antem  i.stc  t.\  rannus  est,  (jni  movit  niiila  de- 
sidcria.  Si  ergo  vis  esse  victor  tyranni,  atqnc  inerniem  ininiiciim  iuvcnire,  non  olnilias  ciiucu- 
pisccntiie  niaUc'  Hi.s  verbis  satis  osteuditur,  fomitein  peccati  esse  concupiscentiani."  {Lib.  II., 
' Disliru:t.  A'A'A'.,  Vol.  VI.,  j).  ti54.) 

t  Werner  gives  S.  Thomas's  teaching  thus:— "Audi  Thomas  geht  insoweit  auf  diese  An- 
sichtein.als  cv  aus  der  ini  Samen  b»a-eits  keimartig  enthaltenen  Desordiuatiou  des  daraus 
entstehenden  Gebildes  die  dem  Sanun  eingegossene  Seele  vitiirt  warden  lasst;  die  Seele  cou- 
trahirt  die  Desordiuatiou  der  Scluild  in  d.-m  Moniente,  wo  sie  die  Form  eines  aolchen.  selioii  iin 
Keime  desordinirten  Gel)ild(s  winl,  indcni  die  Form  deni  7Al  forinirenden  Stotie  proporfionirt 
sein  muss.  Der  Keim  (vdcr  Same  abif  muss  desordinirt  sein,  well  die  HischafleMbeit  des  Saiiieus 
der  vitiosen  Xatnr  des  Zeng.-iidiu  eiitsprec  lien  muss.  Dass  der  erlisi'indlieli  verilcu  l)ene  Sain« 
die  Machthabe.  die  niit  ibm  sieli  vcrbiiidi-ndi-  Seele  zu  verunreiui^eii.  eiliiiiteit  Tljomns  .iiialo- 
giscli  durcb  Ilinweisnng  anf  ■r-'allc,  in  welchen  eiiie  aus  partienliireii  rr.saclien  stainnienda 
besoiidere  Art  von  ronnvtion  des  Sann-iis  niebt  niir  liebliehe  Krankbeiteii :  Aiissastz,  Rliacliitis 
U.8.W.,  sondernaiich  se.Iiseli.'  Cebreeheu:  Bliidigkeit  U.S.  w.  des  gezeugteu  Kiudes  caualrt. 
{Vol.  I ,  Cap.  IV., p.  342;  see  ulsoi*.  341.) 
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rationalism,  and  in  favor  of  tliat  teaching  which  is  not  only  ortho- 
dox, but  also  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  against  pride  of  in- 
tellect, and  stubbornness  of  will.* 

He  begins  by  proving  that  the  defects  that  men  feel,  are  the 
penalty  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man.  Of  course,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered according  to  their  natural  principles,  then,  these  defects 
are  not  penalties,  but  natural;  just  like  being  nnule  from  nothing 
— or  as  to  require  to  be  kept  in  life  is  a  natural  defect  belonging 
to  every  creature,  but  no  penalty  whatever.  But  if  these  defects 
are  compared  witli  human  nature,  with  an  eye  to  the  end  which 
had  been  appointed  to  it,  without  doubt,  they  are  a  penalty :  for 
a  man  is  said  to  be  pnnished  if  something,  which  has  been  freely 
bestowed,  is  afterwards  withdrawn  from  him.  Moreover,  man 
contracts  guilt  from  his  very  birth :  "  We  were  by  nature  children 
of  wrath."  f  Here  three  things  are  to  be  considered :  ^^  Defedus" 
"■  3faluni,"  and  "  Culpa.'"  " Defectus"  is  simply  the  negation  of 
some  good ;  "  Malum,'"  means  privation.  So  that  the  absence  of 
something  that  a  man  was  never  born  to  have,  can  be  called  a 
"  dcfecfus,"  hut  not  a  "  inaluni" — e.g.,  not  having  life,  is  a  "  de- 
fectus"  in  a  stone,  not  a  "  malum."  But  death  for  a  man  is  both 
a  ''  defectus  "  and  a  "  malum."  "  Culpa  "  adds,  over  and  above, 
the  idea  of  something  voluntary.^  Now,  there  are  certain  goods 
that  are  related  to  man's  nature,  othei's  related  to  his  person ; 
and  so  there  is  also  a  "  culpa  "  of  nature,  and  a  "  culpa  "  of  a  per- 
son. Hence,  for  a  "  culpa  "  of  a  person,  the  will  is  implicated,  as 
in  actual  faults, ^which  are  committed  by  the  act  of  a  person;  but 
for  a  "  culpa  "  of  nature,  all  that  is  required  is  the  will,  in  that 
nature.       Therefore,  the    defect    of    original    justice    happened 


*  For  a  man  fully  to  appreciate  the  immense  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  upon 
the  mind,  he  niuet  seriously  study  its  bearings.  No  reasonable  being  who  believed  in  this  doc- 
trine, and  in  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  can  be  a  rationalist.  First,  the  fact  of  accept- 
ing the  doctrine,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  mysterious  of  all  God's  revelations,  implies  an  act 
of  intellectual  humility.  Secondly,  the  fact  of  accepting  it  with  a  knowledge  that,  in  so  doing, 
the  reason  is  declareil  to  he  injured,  weakened,  partially  eclipsed — in  fact,. just  tlie  reverye  of 
what  rationalists  would  have  it  to  be-bi  higs  pride  dowii  at  once  from  its  pedestal,  and  forces 
the  unaided  spirit  to  seek  some  guide  les.s  blinded  than  itself  to  lead  it  on  to  light.  .\nd,  lastly, 
the  fact  of  thus  putting  Divine  light  before  human  light — in  a  word,  of  putting  faith  before 
reason — reverses  the  order  in  which  rationalistic  pride  would  place  God  and  the  creature — for 
it  makes  God  to  be  God,  and  man,  what  he  is,  only  a  creature. 

t  Ephen.  J  I.,  3. 

t  Nothing  could  be  clearer,  more  concise,  or  more  masterly,  than  the  following: — "  H«c  fria, 
delectus,  malum,  et  culpa,  ex  I'Uperadditione  se  habent.  Uefectus  enim  simpliiu-m  negationem 
aliciyus  boui  importat.  Sed  nullum  ncunen  i)rivationis  est:  nude  careutia  alicujus.  etiani  si 
uoii  sit  uatuni  liaberi,  defectus  potest  dici ;  sed  non  potest  dici  nullum,  nisi  sit  defectus  ejus 
boni  (juod  uatuni  est  haberi :  nnde  careutia  vit;e  in  lapide  potest  dici  delectus,  sed  non  nialuni : 
homiui  vero  mors  est  et  defectus  et  malum.  Culpa  auteni  super  hoc  addit  ratioiu-ni  vohintarii. 
...  Sicut  auteni  est  quoddaui  bonuni  quod  respicit  naturam,  et  quuddum  quod  rcspicit  per- 
Bonem:  ita.  etiaiu  est  quasdam  culpa  iiatnrie  et  qna;dam  persoiise.  Unde  ad  culpam  persona), 
lequiritiir  voluntas  persoiue  sicut  patet  in  culpa actuali,  qnte  per  actum  persome  comniittitiir; 
ad  culpam  vero  naiurar  u(ui  recjuiritur  nisi  voluntas  in  uatura  ilia.  Sic  ergo  dicendum  est,  quod 
defectus  illius  iiri;;iiialis,justiti:c  (|ua!  homiui  in  sua  creatione  collata  est.  cv  vuluiitate  homiiiis' 
aecidit:  et  sicul  illiul  uaiur^i-  douiim  fuit  et  fnisset  in  totam  naturam  pi(>|i;ig:Uuui,  homine  in 
Jnstilia  persistcute  :  ila  eiiaui  et  privatio  illius  boni  in  totam  natuiani  pcnlucitui,  quasi  prixatio 
et  habitus  referuntiir;  et  in  i|Uoliliet  homine  rationem  culp;e  habet  e.\  hoc  quod  per  voluutateiu 
prii>ci|>ii  uatiirie  ;  idest  primi  iHiniinis.  inductus  est  talis  defectus."  {I'vl.  VI..  Lib.  IJ.,  Dist. 
XXX.,  Art.  II.,  p.  C58;  Cf.  J'lim.  .•^ccuiula,  OtMit.  LXXXI.,  Art.  I.;  et  de  Mai.,  Qtuzst.  IV.,  Art.  /.; 
€t  CoiU.  Gent.,  Cap.  L.,  LI.,  Lll.) 
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through  the  will  of  man  ;  and  since  it  was  a  gift  of  nature,  and 
had  to  be  propagated  through  all  nature — su]>posing  man  stood 
firm  in  original  justice — so  the  privation  of  that  good  spread 
throughout  nature  loses  its  ratio  of  a  privation,  and  can  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  habit.  The  ratio  culpcB  in  every 
man  comes  from  this,  that  by  the  will  of  the  "  principle  of  nature," 
that  is,  of  the  first  man,  the  defect  was  introduced.* 

Original  sin  consists  in  a  deordination  of  nature.  What  is 
"formal"  in  original  sin,  is  the  deviation  of  the  will  from  that 
uprightness,  or  tendency  towards  his  end,  which  man  had  at  the 
beginning;  which  is,. in  reality,  the  privation  of  original  justice. 

What  is  "  material "  in  it,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  bond  by 
which  the  sensible  appetites  were  kept  under  the  power  of  the 
upright  will.  So,  concupiscence,  by  which  we  are  fitted  for  de- 
siring what  is  evil,  is  called  original  sin — as  affording  the  matter 
to  original  sin.f 

And  here  is  a  curious  opinion,  held  by  Pnlleyn  and  Hugh,  and 
then,  by  the  Master  of  the  "Sentences,"  but  which  S.  Thomas 
did  not  fear  to  reject — for  reason,  to  his  mind,  was  superior  to 
authority,  when  that  authority  was  not  based  upon  anythi^ig 
better  than  apparent  reason. 

The  Lombard  says,  "  All  sinned  in  Adam,  materially  {tit  in 
materia) — and  not  alone  through  his  example,  as  the  Pelagians 
say.  For  all  men  were  that  one  man — that  is,  were  in  him, 
materially.  It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  all  sinned  in  Adam — 
quasiin  massa.  He  maintains,  moreover,  Avith  Pulleyn  and  Hugli, 
that  a  man,  in  reality,  consists  of  that  substance  alone  which  he 
received  from  his  parents.  This  substance  increases,  and  is 
always  preserved,  because  it  does  not  draw  to  itself  extraneous 
matter;  for  the  whole  development  takes  place  by  a  multiplication 


*  The  reader  need  liardl.v  be  reminded  of  the  intimate  relation  between  original  sin  and  the 
InciiriKition,  aecordiiig  to  Tliomistie  teacbiiiK,  However,  tlie  Anjielieal  simply  follows  the  great 
ti-iichi-rs  wild  |ireoedeil  biiii  on  llii.s  (Hicstion.  See  S.  Ireiueus,  Cont.  HiKres,,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIV., 
V.  1  :  also,  IJh.  III..  C(i]i.  XXII..  n.  2.  Tevtiillian.  De  li,\ii(>-rect.  Carnis.  Cap.  VI.  ;  and  De  Carnt 
Chrisli.  Cap.  XIV.  Oiigcn,  Ihniiil.  XXIV.,  in  Xitmrr..  n.  1,  Turn.  II.,  p.  362 :  also  n.  56.  S.  Gregory 
Naziauzeii,  Orat.  XXXVI.,  p.  578.  S.  Ambrose,  De  IncarnaU,  Cap.  VI..  n.  56.  S.  John  Chrysostoni, 
Homil.  XXX.  et  XXXI.  in  Matth.,  n.  3,  Tom.  VII., p.  3.")1.  S.  Cyril,  Tlwsaur.  Assert.,  XV.,  Tom.  V., 
pars.  I.,  p.  112,  sqq.  ;  also,  j;.  174.  Cf.  Das  Dogma  voti  der  Menschwerilmig  Oottes.  Im  Qeiste  des  hi. 
Tliomas  dargestellt  von  Coustantin  voa  Scliaizler.  Herder,  1870.  Seclistes  kapitel,  der  Erloaungs- 
zweck,  k  36,  p.  312. 

t  "  Sicut  antem  peccatnm  actnale  consistit  in  deordinatione  aetns,  ita  etiam  peceatum  orig- 
nale  consistit  in  deordinatione  natiua-.  Uiide  opoitet  (|nod  \\<»:v  vires  (leonliiiata'.  vel  deordi- 
natio  virium  sint  sicut  materiale  in  jn-oeato  original] ;  et  \\<>i:\  (l.-onlin.itio  a  line  ,*it  il)i  sicnf  for- 
niale.  Ilia  autem  par.s  (puc  per  se  nata  est  con.inngi  tini.  e.st  ipsa  voluntas,  ipia-  liabet  ordinem 
finis  omnibus  aliis  partibus  impouere  :  et  ideo  destitutio  i)isins  voluntatis  ab  ilia  rectitudine  ad 
lineni  (|uaTu  babuit  iu  institutione  luitura'  in  jieccato  originali  t'cnniale  est:  et  hoe  est  privatio 
oii;;inaUs.justiti£B.  .  .  .  Snbstiactio  illins  vincnii  quo  i|Uo(lannnoclo  sub  pote.state  voluntatis 
reeta-  detiueliautur,  niateriali'  in  peccato  est.  Kx  bac  auttin  snbstractione  seqnitur  qnod  tiiia- 
quieque  vis  in  suum  obje<'tnm  inoidinate  teudat  coueupisceudo  illud  ;  et  ideoconeupisceutia  qua 
habiles  sumus  ad  male  ecnunpisecndnm,  peceatuni  originale  dicitur,  qnasi  materiale  iu  peecato 
originali  existens.  Est  enini  eonsideiare  materiale  et  fornuile  in  actibus  moralibus  sieut  in 
rebus  artifieialllnis,  in  quibns  uuiteria  de  toto  i)radieatur  ;  ut  possit  diet  enltellus  est  ferrum . • 
et  similiter  de  peecato  pradicari  potest  illnd  qnod  est  nuiteriale  in  ipso,  et  j»r  Inuic  niodum 
peceatum  originale  concupiscentia  dicitur."  (Vol.  VI.,  Lib.  II.,  Dist.  XXX.,  Art.  III.,  Solutio, 
p.  659.) 
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of  the  first  matter  received  from  the  parents.*  And  so,  in  the 
resurrection,  this  alone  will  rise  again,  and  everything  else  will 
be  rejected  as  a  kind  of  superfluity.  8ome  went  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain— indeed,  they  were  forced  by  their  theory  to  maintain — that 
food  was  not  taken  to  iucre/ise  the  substance,  or  to  repair  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  body,  but  simply  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
heat.f 

The  Angelical  does  not  refrain  from  declaring  this  position  to 
be  irrational,  for  two  reasons:  on  account  of  the  body,  which 
grows  bigger;  and  on  account  of  the  food  which  ministers  to  its 
increase:  though  he  by  no  means  held  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian, 
that  "the  soul  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  body,"  any  more 
than  he  held,  with  some,  that  tiie  above-mentioned  multiplication 
was  produced,  in  every  man,  by  a  miracle — like  the  multiplication 
of  the  loaves  spoken  of  by  S.  John.  The  whole  of  this  point  is 
treated  at  some  length,  and  with  gi-eat  care,  by  the  Angelical,  in 
the  first  article  of  the  second  question.  In  the  following  article, 
he  shows  how  the  "  Magister  "  was  led  to  hold  that  all  men  were, 
in  Adam,  "i?i  massa" — because  he,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  propagate  original  sin, 
unless  the  matter  of  which  the  children  are  formed  had  been  in 
the  first  parents  when  they  sinned.  But  this  is  in  the  face  of  the 
teaching  of  S.  Augustine;  and  the  reasons  by  which  the  opinion 
is  supported  being  on  a  false  foundation,  the  position  itself  is  also 
false.  This  the  Saint  goes  on  to  prove,  by  means  of  an  exhaust- 
ive argument.!     The  propagation  of  original  sin  takes  place  by 

*  "  Matorialitpr  atque  causaliter,  iiou  formaliter,  ilicitur  fiiissf  in  prinio  lioniine  oniue  qucid 
in  liuiiiaiii8  coi|i(irilm»  iiaturaliter  est;  (lesceii(liti|Me  a  iniiuo  {lart-iitc  !<■;;(:  propajjatioiiis,  ec  in 
Be  auctiim  ct  mihH  ii>lii'atuiii  oar,  nulla  exteriori  sulistanlia  in  id  trausciuito,  et  ipsuin  in  t'litnro 
resurget.  Fouit- iitiini  (luidoni  liabet  a  cil)is,  Sfd  uon  coiiviTtuiitur  cibi  in  huuiauani  substan- 
tiani,  (jua)  afcnudiim  propa'jationeui  dcseendit  ab  Adam.  Trausmisit  euini  Adam  modicum  quid, 
de  substantia  sua  in  corpora  liliiirum  quando  eos  procreavit ;  idest,  aliquid  modicum  de  massa 
siibstantia- I'.jus  divisum  est,  ft  inde  t'onnatum  est  corpus  filii,  suique  multiplicatione  sine  rei 
extriiisi'ca' alijcctiouc  auctiini  est,  ft  ilc  illo  ita  au^nicntato  ali(|ui(l  iude  scparatur,  iinde  for- 
Iiiaiiliir  iiiistciiormii  i-oijicir.-i ;  i-t  ita  )U()^a-(-ilitu[-  prcu  rcatiiiiiiH  iirdo  Icj;.-  |ir(ipai;ati(inis  U8<iui>  ad 
fijicm  huiiiaiii  t;<'iicris.  Itaiiu<- dilij^ciitt-r  ao  |)fispiciif  iiiti-llini-ntilius  pati't.  onjiu's  sccuudura 
c<u  pora  in  Adam  liiissr  per  seiiiiuaU-m  ratii)iicm.  ct  ex  i-o  (li-srciidis.si-  pnipayatioiiis  Ickc"  (i'ct. 
\j»\\\h..  Lih.  II..  DM.  XXX.,  Vol.  Vl.p.^^i.)  Af;aiii :— '•  I'u.-r  qui  statiin  pnHtoitum  inoritnr,  in 
ilia  statura  resnrnct  quam  liabiturescrat,  si  vivcrct  usque  ad  alatciu  tvi;,'iuta  auiioruni,  uullo 
vitio  corporis  impcilitus.  Uudc  crso  ilia  substantia  qua-  adco  parva  tuil  iu  ortu,  in  rcsnrrectione 
tain  Mia<;ua  crit,  nisi  sua  multiplicatione  in  se  !  Unde  aj)paret  quod  etiani  si  viveret,  nou  ali- 
unde, sed  in  se  augmentaretur  ilia  substantia;  sicut  costa  de  qua  facta  est  mnlier,  et  sicut  panes 
evaiiK<'lici.  Non  inticiamur  tanjcu  quin  cibi  et  hnmores  in  carneni  et  siuguinem  transeant,  sed 
uun  iu  veritatem  linmana;  naturai,  quaj  a  primus  descendit  parentibus;  qua)  sola  iu  resurrec- 
tione  erit;  reliqua  vero  caro  iu  quani  cibi  transeiuit  tamquam  superflna  in  resurrcctione  depo- 
netur;  qme  tamen  ciborum  aliaruiuque  rerum  fomentis  coalescit."     (Loco  CiUitu.) 

t  "  Ergo  diceuduui,  (|U(id  Iniuc  esse  iu  Adam  secundum  corpulcutaiu  sulistautiani,  potest  iii- 
telligi  dnpliciter.  Aut  ita  quod  corpus  istius  fui-rit  iu  Adam,  sii-ut  puadaiu  coi  puli-ula  substan- 
tia; et  boc  modo  est  iuiixissibilc,  nee  sic  Au;;iistiuiis  iulclli;;it  :  aut  it,i  (pnid  I'oi  [mli'Mta  silb- 
Btantia  hnjns  fuerit  iu  Adam  aliquo  nu)do ;  et  boc  verum  est,  i|uia  materi;i  piopiia  e\  qu;i  cm- 
pus  linnianum  format  um  est,  fuit  in  Adam  virtute  siciil  iu  princii)ioelViitivi>  original  iter.  I'lui*! 
secundum  boc  ])atet  qualiter  dilferat  esse  in  .Idam  secundum  corpulent  um  sulistautiani  tautum 
et  secundum  ratiouem  seminalem.  Ad  boc  euini  (juoii  cmjius  buiiiauum  cunstitiuatur,  oportet 
duo  advenire;  scilicet  m;iteriam  ex  qua  formatur  corpus,  <iua-  ili<itur  corpulenta  substantia,  et 
■virtus  fivrnians,  qua- ili<itur  ratio  semiualis;  et  utraque  orijjinata  est  ab  .-^dam  ;  et  ideo  illi  qui 
ex  coitu  viri  et  mnlieris  fjeiierantnr,  dicuntur  fiiisse  in  .Adam  on';iiialitcr  secundum  seminalein 
ratiouem,  et  secundum  corpuleutam  substautiam.  Cbristus  autem  cu.jus  corpus  virtus  Spiritus 
Naucti  f<unia\  it  de  materia  Virginia  admiuistrata.  dicitur  in  Adam  fuisse  secundum  corpulep- 
1am  substautiam  tautum."     ^Tom.   ^7.,  Lih.  II.,  DUt.  A'A'.V.,  Art.  (Jmest.  II..  Pars.  II.,  p.  6tib',  667.) 

t  One  of  tlie  Saint's  reasons  for  tliis  is  tlie  following; — "  lUe  qui  uon  est  peccato  obuoxius, 
redeiuptioue  uou  iudiget.    Si  ergo  esset  aliquis  qui  uou  iu  peccato  urigiuali  uasceretur,  prtt^ter 
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the  act  of  generatioB ;  for  a  sin  of  nature  h;;is  the  same  relation 
to  an  act  of  nature,  that  a  personal  sin  has  to  an  act  of  a  person. 
Now,  a  personal  sin,  that  is,  an  actual  sin,  is  caused  by  an  act  of 
a  person ;  therefore,  a  sin  of  nature,  that  is,  original  sin,  is  pro- 
duced in  us  by  an  act  of  nature;  but  the  act  of  generation  is  an 
act  of  nature,  by  which  the  nature  itself  of  the  species  is  pre- 
served ;  therefore,  original  sin  passes  to  us  by  the  act  of  genera- 
ation;  nor  can  any  one  be  born  without  original  sin.  And  this 
sin  is  principally  situated  in  the  essence  of  the  soul ;  for  the  soul 
is  the  form  of  the  body ;  hence  the  soul  is  immediately  united  to 
the  body  by  its  essence,  so  as  to  form  one  man ;  and  as  original 
sin  is  caused  in  the  soul  by  its  conjunction  with  the  body  as  its 
form,  it  follows  that  it  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  essence  of  the 
soul,  as  in  its  subject.  The  powers  to  which  original  sin  is  chiefly 
ascribed,  are  those  of  generation,  touch,  and  concupiscence.  Now 
this  sin  is  expunged  by  baptism.  But,  though  the  vision  of  God 
is  opened  to  man,  the  infection  of  nature  still  remains — that  is  the 
"fomes,-'  the  necessity  of  death,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  there  any 
inequality  in  men's  inheritance  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents. 
Privation  has  no  degrees:  though  each  man,  according  to  his  na- 
tural complexion,  or  his  habits,  is  more  or  less  inclined,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  evil.  And  in  like  manner,  the  " /b?/??^ "  after 
baptism  is  said  to  diminish,  inasmuch  as  grace  checks  the  impetus 
of  concupiscence,  and  inclines  the  soul  to  contrary  acts. 

The  Angelical  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  ''fcnnes  "  is  not 
from  God;  nor  anything  that  has  about  it  the  "ratio  culpce ;^' 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Divine  wisdom  to  place  a  soul  in  a  body 
from  which  it  will  contract  uncleanness — for  it  is  a  better  thing 
that  the  species  should  continue  imperfect,  than  that  it  should 
cease  altogether  to  exist;  that  just  as  there  is  a  difference  in  men's 
bodies,  so  is  there  in  their  souls;*  that  the  actual  sins  of  the  pa- 
rents do  not  pass  to  the  children,  original  sin  alone  being  inherited, 
that  if  the  sin  of  the  parent  does  not  pass  to  the  child,  neither 
does  his  punishment;  that  the  only  penalty  of  original  sin  after 
death  is  the  deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God,  there  being  no 
sensible  pain  due  to  it — that  children  who  die  without  baptism, 

Cliristnm,  inveniretur  aliquis  qui  redemptione  facta  per  Chiistuni  nou  iiuligeret ;  et  sic  Christus 
noil  fsset  caput  omiiiuiu,  quod  uou  est  couveuieiis  sccuudniii  tidciu.  Eiso  iicc  pcmere  qiiod  ali- 
quis sine  peccato  oiigiuali  iiasci  possit."  {Dist.  XXXI.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  II.,  p.  liVZ.)  S.Gregory 
the  Great  says  souietliiiiK  like  this:— "Et  quideni  uisi  Adiuii  peccaret,  redeinptorem  nostrum 
cavuem  suscipere  nostraiu  uou  ojmrteret  ...  Si  ev^o  pro  peccatoribiis  veuit,  si  pec- 
cata  deesseut,  eum  venire  non  oporteret."  {In  Reg.  Exposit.,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  7.  See  the 
view  of  Scofus,  Sent,  Lib.  III.,  Dial.  XIX.,  Q\uxat.  Unic,  n.  b.) 

*  "Uudeetiani  in  his  qua)  sunt  unius  generis,  ex  lioo  contiusit  diversitasanimanini,  qxiodest 
in  corpoiibus  divcrsitas;  et  hoc  <"tiani  patet  ex  sijcno  boiii  iiitelltetiis.  quod  Philosophus  iu  2  de 
Aniuiii  {Text.  XCIV.)  ilnt  iiitellijiere,  diccus.  ens  (jiii  sunt  lioiii  (actus  et  iiiolles  ranie.  uptos 
uiHiitf  esse.  lionitas  autcm  tactus  ex  :ei|ii:ilitali-  c.iniiili-xioiiis  ((.ntiii^nt  :— ([iiia  <ii>oi  tet  ut  iil- 
striiiiicnlinii  tact  us  iiitiT  eiiul  riiiia  tannitiilia  hit  iiiciliuui;  ct  ((Uaato  iiia^;i.s  pi-iN  iiiil  ad  uiediiilil, 
tauto  uiclior  crit  tactiis.  Uiuh'  palct  (inodcv  diversitate  corporis  auiiuuruiu  diversitas  resul- 
tat."     Dist.  XXXII.,  Quixst.  II.,  Art.  II.,  p.  683.) 
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do  not  gi-ieve  in  the  least  at  being  deprived  of  the  Divine  vision  ; 
bnt  rather  rejoice  in  this,  that  they  will  greatly  participate  in  the 
Divine  goodness,  and  in  natural  perfections;  and  with  this  article, 
S.  Thomas  finishes  his  exposition  of  the  thirty-third  distinction 
of  the  Lombard.* 

Any  one  corning  to  look  into  this  portion  of  the  Saint's  work, 
will  see  how  completely  he  has  treated  a  ditlicult  subject,  and  with 
wiiat  profound,  and  yet  ingenious  arguments,  he  has  shown  that 
the  mystery  of  original  sin,  and  its  propagation,  is  not  opposed  to 
tlie  dictates  of  right  reason.  The  firm  establishment  of  this  doc- 
trine in  the  schools,  by  so  clear  and  detailed  an  exposition,  did 
mucii  towards  rooting  out  the  rationalism  of  pride,  and  warding 
off  those  dangers  which  flow  from  belief  in  an  unspotted  intel- 
ligence. 

And  just  as  the  Saint,  in  his  first  two  books,  treats  of  going  out 
from  God,  so  in  the  two  last  books,  he  treats  of  going  back  to  God 
— or  of  God  as  the  last  end.  And  as  the  going  back  to  the  end 
implies  an  agent  who  brings  it  about,  and  the  instruments  by 
>vhich  it  is  effected,  so  the  agent 'is  treated  of  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Commentary;  the  instruments, in  the  fourth.  The  "causes" 
of  this  going  back  may  be  either  "efficient,"  or  "formal;"  the 
"ef!icient  cause,"  is  the  Son  of  God  made  man. f  The  "formal 
causes,"  are  the  virtues,  and  gifts  of  grace.J  The  first  part  of  the 
third  book  considers  the  Incarnation,  §  and  its  conditions,!  and 
the  consequences  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  a,nd  human  nature 
in  the  one  Person  of  the  Word,  and  the  effects,  on  the  assumed 
human  nature,  of  its  unity  with  the  Divinity.  Then,  it  is  asked 
whether  in  Christ  there  was  habitual  grace  perfecting  His  soul; 
whether  in  Him  there  was  any  created  knowledge;  whether  it  was 
necessary  for  Hira  to  take  human  nature,  with  its  infirmities  and 

*  "  Pueri  autem  niinquam  fuenint  proportionati  ad  lioc  quod  vitara  setpinam  haberunt ; 
quia  nee  eis  delicbatur  ex  piiiieipiis  iiatiu;e,  cum  oiuueni  facultateni  natura  exccdat,  nee  actus 
proprios  liabcri^  piitueruut  <iuib\is  tantum  bouiini  couscquereiitur  ;  et  idco  nihil  oiutiino  dole- 
tiuut  dc  carciitia  visiduis  diviiue;  iniino  magis  fraudelxint  de  lioc  quod  parlicipabiinl  niullunide 
diviua  boiiitatc,  ct  perfcctiouibus  natuialibus.  Nee  ixitesf  dici.  quod  fuciunt  in'opiutiouati  ad 
vitaiu  lelciiiaui  <-(>ii.sc(iuciiilaiii,  quaiuvin  immi  per  iictiiuii'iii  suain,  taiiicii  iii-r  nclioiinu  alioiiiui 
cireu  cos  :  quia  polui-nnit  ah  alii.s  liapiizaii,  ,sicut  i-t  iiiulti  pucii  c.juscli-in  coiiilitidins  baptizati, 
vitani  a'tciiiaiM  coiisi-ciiti  sunt  ;  hoc  i-nini  est  supi'r('X<'('(l<-iiti.s  >;rati:i-  iit  aliiiiiis  siue  actu  pi'o- 
prio  pnEuiietar  ;  unde  defect  us  talis  giatiaj  uoa  niauis  tristitiani  causat  iu  pucris  desceiideuti- 
uus  iioii  baptizatis  quaiu  iu  aapieiitibus  hoc  i|Uod  eis  iiiiilta;  gratis  uiiu  tiunt  quae  aliis  siuiilibus 
fact;p  Kuut."     tTdiii.   VI.,  Lil).  IT.,  DUt.  XXXIII.,  Quamt.  II.,  Art.  II.,  p.  691.) 

t  VoL  VII..  Dist.  I.-XXn..p.  l-i3i.  t  Dist.  XXIII.-XL.,  p.  234-448. 

iDist.  J.-V.,p.  1-73. 

II  DM.  Uo.-Xno..p.  74-133. 

Werner  puts  it  thus: — "  X)\p  caM^-in:  rrdnrerxtpx  kiinnen  f/fcr«i)v  uud  formnlhrr  xcT%\n-nAcn  wer- 
den:  '■ffi-rlive  R,i1ucea!<\M  >\rT  lleiscli^eu  (ud.Mie  (iott  a  dist.  \-2l).  die  fnrmnlit.r  rrdiimili  s  can.ine 
Bind  die  Tugenden  und  iJnadengalp.ii  dlist.  2:!-4(l).  Die  erst  I'm  tie  zeitiilli  in  die  zwii  .Vhtlieilun- 
gen  von  der  Incarnation  (dist.  l-."))  und  den  Bedingnngeii  di-rsi-llien  {dist.  0-22) ;  und  zwar  in  Iliu- 
siclit  auf  das,  Wiis  Christo  zutolge  der  Vereinigung  vonOottheit  und  Mehsclilieit  in  Eluer  Person 
zukoinnit  {(list.  6-\'i),  und  welters  in  Ilinsicht  ant' das,  was  die  augenoninieue  uiensclilielie  Natur 
betrifTt.  K»  fragt  sieh  da.  was  er  duicli  sie  aunalnn  ((?M^  13-16). Was  er  dureli  sie  wirkte  (dist. 
17-21)  und  wie  er  t'iir  uus  sieli  opterte  (dist.  22).  Uie  odii.wc/orwKi^s  unserer  Krneuernng  sind  <lie 
d\ireli  die  Gnade  iu  uus  bewirkteu  Tngendstiinniuugen  (di'xt.  23-;):)( :  die  tliecildgiseheii  Tugeiideu 
(dial.  2:i-:!2)  Cardinaltiigen.Ien  (di.st.  33)  und  die  uns  verliebeiun  (inadengaben  \di.fl.  34).  In  tlist. 
37-Hl  wird  voui  UekaUig  oder  dea  VorMcliritteii  geliaudelt.  dureli  welclie  die  durcli  ilie  Gnade  iu 
uus  gcwirkttu  llabitualitiituu  gclcitct  uud  gcrcgelt  wtrdciL"    (  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  348,  349.) 
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defects ;  wliether  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  death  :  and  finally 
come  questions  treating  of  the  work  Christ  had  to  do ;  and  of  His 
Death  and  His  Ascension.  The  "  formal  causes"  of  our  repara- 
tion are  the  virtues  which  operate  in  man  through  grace — the 
theological  virtues,  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
Then  the  Decalogue  is  touched  upon,  which  regulates  the  actions 
elicited  by  virtue,  under  the  control  of  grace.* 

The  sixth  Distinction  of  the  "  Sentences"  gives  S.  Thomas  a 
grand  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  dialectical  skill,  and  his 
subtlety  of  judgment.  The  matter  contained  in  this  Distinction 
of  the  Lombard  was  the  cause  of  those  heavy  accusations  of  nihil- 
ism which  were  afterwards  brought  against  him. 

The  Distinction  consists  of  three  opinions  concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  words  "  God  became  man,  God  is  man,"  are  to  be 
understood,  and  the  authorities,  severally,  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. 

1.  Some  say  that  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  a  certain  man, 
made  of  a  rational  soul,  and  human  flesh — of  which  two  every 
true  man  is  made  up — began  to  be  God  (not  in  the  nature  of  God, 
but  in  the  person  of  the  Word),  and  God  began  to  be  this  man. 

2.  There  are  others,  who  in  part  agree  with  them,  but  say  that 
this  man  is  not  made  up  of  a  rational  soul  and  flesh,  alone,  but 
of  a  human  and  Divine  nature,  that  is,  of  three  substances: 
Divinity,  flesh,  and  soul ;  and  they  declare  this  to  be  Jesus  Christ 
— and  one  person  alone — before  the  Incarnation  quite  simple,  but 
in  the  Incarnation,  made  composite  of  Divinity  and  humanity. 

3.  There  are  others  Avho,  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  not 
only  deny  there  is  a  person  composed  of  natures,  but  that  there  is 
any  man  or  any  substance  there  composed  or  made  of  soul  and 
flesh.  They  say  that  the  soul  and  flesh  are  united  to  the  person 
or  nature  of  the  Word,  not  so  that,  from  these  two  or  three  ele- 
ments, any  substance  or  person  is  made  or  composed,  but  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  invested  with  them,  as  Avith  a  garment ;  so  that 
He  may,  in  a  fitting  manner,  become  visible  to  mortal  eyes.f 


*  Of  course  the  Angelical  did  not  look  upon  flie  Iii(arn;itioii  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fall:—"  Ad  fineni  aliquem  dicitur  aliquid  esse  n((is.s:n  iuiii  dupliciter.  Uno  niodo,  sine  quo 
aliquid  esse  uon  potest;  siciitcibusest  necessariiisiul  i  imhir\  nlioni'iii  liuniana3  vita' ;  alia  luodo, 
per  quod  melius  et  convenientius  perveuitur  ml  tiueni ;  sieut  e(|uus  uecessarius  est  ad  iter. 
Piinio  uiodo  Deum  ineainaii  non  t'uit  uecessarium  ad  reparatiouem  humanie  naturse.  Ueu8 
enini  per  suam  oninipotentuni  virtutcni  poterat  huiuanam  naturam  niultisaliis  modis  reparare." 
(Siimiiia.  Tom.  IV.,  Pars.  Tertiu.  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  II.,  p.  6,  7.)  Suarez  says  on  this:  "  Conclusio  est 
couiniunis  et  ita  certa,  ut  negari  uon  possit  sine  tenieritate  et  lidei  iuconimodo."  (In  Tert.  Part. 
Disput.  IV.,  i  II.,  n.  3.  Cf.  S.  Anthanasius.  Oral.  II.,  Contr.  Arian.,n.  68  ;  Opp.  Tom.  I.,  par.  /., 
p.  •424;  also,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzeii,  Oral.  IX.,  p.  157;  S.  Augustine,  De  Nat.  et  Orat..  Cap.  V.,  Dt 
Agon.  Christ.,  Cap.  XI.  ;  De  Trinit..  Lib.  XIII.,  Cap.  X.,  n.  13;  S.  Leo,  Serm.  XXII..  Cap.  III.— 
Serm.  XXVIII.,  Cap.  III.    For  these  references,  and  for  S.  Anselm's  view,  see  Hchinzler,  p.  294.) 

t  It  continues  thus:— "Qui  ideo  dieitur  faetus  verus  homo,  quia  veritati'ni  carnis  et  aniniiB 
accepit:  qu.-e  duo  etiani  in  sinfjulariiatcm  vcl  unitaleni  sii:r  per.-<oiKe  aieepissc  lisitur,  non 
quia  ilia  duo,  vel  aliqua  res  ex  illis  cniMpcihita,  sit  una  jxison;!  cum  Vevlx).  v.'l  sit  \  i-rbum  :  sed 
quia  illisduobnsa(<i(li-iitili\i.s  Vfibumm  esl  ini.souaium  nuuicrns  atieius  ul  lii-rcl  <|\iatcrnilas  in 
Triuitate:  et  quia  ipsa  persona  Vfilii,  uuie  piius  irat  siuc  iuduiueiilo,  absumptioue  imlumenti 
non  est  divisa  vel  mutata,  sed  una  eademque  immulata  permausit;  quia  secundum  hubituin 
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These  three  opinions,  S.  Thomas  says,  agree  in  four  things :  they 
all  place  a  Divine  person  in  Christ,  and  so  avoid  JSfestoriaiiism; 
secondly,  they  place  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  so  avoid  Euty- 
chianism ;  thirdly,  they  assert  the  two  substances  to  have  been 
assumed  by  the  Word,  and  so  avoid  the  Manichean  error,  which 
denies  the  assumption  of  the  flesh ;  fourthly,  teaching  that  which 
was  assumed  did  not  exist  before  the  Incarnation,  they  avoid  the 
error,  touched  upon  by  the  Damascene,*  of  those  who  said  that 
Christ  first  assumed  an  intellect,  and  then  was  a  man;  and  after- 
wards assumed  flesh  of  the  womb  of  the  Virgin:  which  seems  to 
be  the  error  of  Origen,  who  maintained  that  souls  were  created 
before  bodies.f 

The  Saint  first  shows  in  what  these  opinions  difiVr;  and  then, 
what  they  imply  respectively.  He  next  goes  on  to  show  that  if 
there  were  two  hypostases,  there  Avonld  be  two  persons  in  Christ, 
which  is  the  error  of  Nestorius;  that  if  there  were  two  "  sup- 
posifa"  there  could  be  no  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  flesh; 
that  if  there  were  two  "  individuals,"  there  would  be  two  persons ; 
that  there  is  not  any  "  res  naturce"  in  Christ  besides  the  Divine 
person — for  it  could  not  be  assumed  by  a  Divine  person,  and  there- 
fore, it  could  not  be  united  to  it,  and  hence,  it  could  not  be  in 
Christ.  But  fully  to  comprehend  the  depth  of  the  Angelical,  the 
whole  question  should  be  studied  in  the  original. 

The  second  article  shows  that  our  Lord  did  not  assume  a  man ; 
if  He  did,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  He  did  not  assume  uni- 
versal man.  Therefore,  he  assumed  "this"  man.  But  "this" 
man  is  a  person.  Therefore,  He  assumed  a  person,  which  is  false ; 
so,  therefore,  the  supposition  is  false.  In  the  third,  the  Saint 
proves  that  the  word  "man"  is  predicated  of  three  substances; 
for  man  is  he  who  possesses  humanity :  but  he  who  possesses  hu- 
manity is  a  Divine  person.  Therefore,  the  word  "man"  connotes 
the  Divine  person  as  well  as  the  humanity  which  contains  two 
substances :  and  so  man   is  predicated  of  three  substances.     The 

Deum  homiuem  factum  dicunt ;  accipiendo  enim  hominem,  dictiis  est  Deus  factns  homo,  et 
proptiT  afceptum  homiuem  dicitur  DeuH  verus  esse  homo,  et  propter  assnmentem  Ueuni  dii'itur 
iHiiuo  esse  Deus.  Nam  si  esseiitialiter,  iucpiiunt  illi,  Deus  esse  hoiuo,  vel  homo  esse  Deu.s  intel- 
liyeietur;  tuuc  Si  Deus  liominem  assumpsisset  in  sexu  muliebri,  et  mulier  essenliallter  Deus 
esset,  et  e  couverso.  At  potuit  Deus  assuuipsisse  hominem  iu  .sexu  muhebri;  potuit  i<{itur  mu- 
lier esse  Deus,  et  e  couverso."     (Dist.  VI.,  Tom.  VII., p.  I., p.  7ti.) 

*  Lib.  IV.,  Fid.  Ortho.,  Cap.  VI. 

t  "  In  quo  tre^  ilUe  opinione»  conveniant  Quautura  ad  primum  sciendum,  quod  istse  opiuiones 
conveuiuut  iu  quatuor:  ]>rinio,  quia  qutelibet  liarum  ponlt  unam  personam  iu  Cliristo,  scilicet 
divinam,  per  quod  receduut  ab  hasresi  Nestorii;  secundo  ponuut  in  Cliristo  duas  uaturas,  et  tres 
substantias,  sciUcet  Divinitatem.  animam.  et  corpus,  e.\  qnibu.s  iliiobusdieunt  constare  naturam 
iHiiiiaiiaiii,  et  jiir  Ijix:  n-ceiluut  :ib  eirorc  Hiitychetis,  qui  i)0.siiit  unam  naturam  iu  Cliristo;  ter- 
tio  lias  (luas  sulistaMtias  in  i|uil>ii.s  lnniian;i  iiatura  consist  it,  dicunt  H.ssuniptas  a  Verbo,  per  quod 
riM'i-diint  ab  cniiri-  -MaiiiilKii,  ([iii  ni'jjaljal  carnis  assuuiptioncni.  Quarto,  ((Uod  hoc  quod  as- 
BuniptUMi  1  St,  non  [iijei-xintit  auti-  uiiioiieni  tenipore,  aed  uatura  soliuu  ;  per  ([uod  evadiiut  erro- 
rum  (juem  tanjjit  Daniasccnus  (Lib.  IV.Jid.  Orth..  Cup.  VI.)  diciutium,  qiuid  priiiici  asMnii|i,M(rit 
iutellcctnm,  et  ex  tuu<:  fni.sse  liouiiuem  ;  imatea  auteui  assuiij|>isse  earuem  in  iitcid  Vii^mis: 
quod  videtur  esse  error  Oiigeuis,  qui  pouebat  auimas  cveatas  .i-ite  corpora."  (Tom.  VII.,  VUst. 
VI.,lHv.Tixt.,p.-:-.) 
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second  question  shows  that  Christ  is  not  "two"  {neutraliter)  but 
"  One;"  that  He  has  "one  Being  ;"  and  explains  these  words  of 
S.  John  Damascene :  "  the  two  natures  are  united  to  the  one  com- 
posite hypostasis  of  the  Son  of  God."  The  third  treats  of  the 
union  of  soul  and  body  in  Christ;  and  shows  that  the  human 
nature  was  not  "  accidentally"  united  to  the  Word.* 

Any  one  comparing  the  above  opinions,  and  the  treatment  of 
liem  by  the  Lombard,  and  the  Angelical,  respectively,  will  at 
nice  see  the  difference  between  the  two  men,  and  the  immense 
theological  advance  of  S.  Thomas  upon  the  Master  of  the  "  Sen- 
tences." Whilst  the  Lombard  hardly  seems  to  know  which  view 
to  choose  ;  whilst  he  gives  as  reasonable,  Avhat  in  reality  is  against 
reason  ;  and  advances,  as  doctrine  which  may  pass,  teachings 
which  in  reality  are  heretical;  whilst,  in  a  word,  he  is  groping 
about,  not  seeing  his  way,  amongst  a  host  of  authorities  for  differ- 
ent opinions,  the  Angelical,  with  his  power  of  analysis,  arrives  at 
the  truth;  measures  carefully  the  various  amount  of  falsehood  in 
each  position  ;  and  with  a  science  singularly  marvellous,  gives  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Church — clear,  distinct,  and  intelligible. 

It  was  this  mistiness  of  the  Lombard  that  gave  an  opening  to 
many  and  severe  attacks  upon  his  teaching  on  the  Incarnation. 
The  three  opinions  which  he  stated,  and  confirmed  by  authorities, 
were  brought  forward  by  him  as  doctrine  which  could  be  held. 
He  seems  himself  to  put  the  greatest  stress  on  the  second  ;  but 
while  doing  so,  left  it  to  be  understood  that  the  first  and  third 
were  theologically  tenable.  Here  he  afforded  an  opport\inity  to 
his  enemies  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  gave  just  cause  for  some  com- 
plaint. Walter  of  S.  Victors,  who  so  violently  attiicked  him,  con- 
sidered that  his  appreciation  of  these  doctrines  was  excessively 
faulty.f     Even  if  the  first  proposition  were  not  clearly  heretical, 

*  "  Sed  contra  est  Decretalis  Alexandri  Papre  '  cnm  (iiiquit)  Christiis  sit  perfectns  Dens  et 
peiff  ct lis  homo  ;  qua  tcnievitate  audeiit  qiiidara  dicere,  quod  Oliiistiis,  secundum  quod  liomo, 
lion  est  aliqiiid  .*'  Sed  ]>i':»'dio:ituin  nceidentale  nou  piiedicat  aliquid.  sed  aliqualiter  se  lutbens. 
Ergo  liomo  lion  est  pncdicatuiTi  aicidiiitali-."  {Tarn.  III.,  Cmiril.,  Part  II.,  <i  II.,  ea- Concil.  L,ale- 
eraii.  III.;  Tit.  de  Hceret.,  Vup.  XX  I'L.  paitlo  aliter  et  plmiits.  L.  III..  Dist..  VI.,  Qurest.  II.,  Art.  II., 
!'()(.  VII.,  Pars.  7.,  7;.  86.)  '  Si  ergo  di«;itur  lioino  assuinj>tu»,  oportet  quod  iiitelliKatur  homo 
anteqiiam  intelligatur  assnniptus.  Homo  autem  paitieulaiis  (quia  ni)iveisaU>ni  nou  assumpsit, 
cum  non  habeat  esse  in  lerum  natura).  est  quid  siibsisteus.  liabens  esse  coinpletuni.  Quod  au- 
tem habet  ess»  coiupletum  in  quo  subsistit.  nou  potest  miiii  alteri  nisi  tribus  modis  :  velaccideu- 
taliter  ut  tunica  liomini ;  et  huiic  modiiin  iinionis  jionit  teitia  i>]iini(>:  vel  per  nioduin  aggiega- 
tiouis.  sicut  lapis  lapidi  in  acervo:  vel  aliiiun  arcidi  iite,  sicut  honm  uniturDeo  per  anioieni  vel 
gratiam  ;  et  neutra  harum  est  unio  simplicitti ,  sed  siiuiuliim  (|Uid;  <iuaruin  priinam  posuit 
DiD.scovus,  alteram  Nestorius  liseretici.  ul  dicit  Uamuscenus.  ;t  dip.,  3  libri.  Unde  nuUo  niodo 
•oiieedenduin  est;  quod  homo  sit  assumptus."     (Tovi.  VII.,  Diet.  VI..  Art.  II., p.  81.) 

t  ■■  Der  Victoriuer  Walter  von  Montasne  ziihlt  den  Petnis  Lombardiis  jeneu  vier  Miinneru 
hei.  die  er  wegen  ihrer  dera  Glauben  <{eialirlicheu  dialektischen  Iri'saiiKe  die  vier  Labyrintlie 
Frankreichs  iiaunte.  Uiiter  diesen  meinte  er  ueben  Petrus  I.oiiil)ardiis  noch  Abiilard,  Peter  von 
P'lHiers  nnd  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  die  iiach  seiner  Ansicht  hinsirhtlich  der  TrinitiStslehre  glei- 
riier  Irrtliiimir  sich  sihuldij;  semaclit  liiitten.  Nebstdeni  lieiuaiiL'tllc  er  nacli  dem  Voijjauge 
,les  Joliaunes  von  t'ornwiiUis  (lie  C'liristologie  des  Loniharden,  weil  derselbe  gesagt  liabe,  das8 
der  Sohn  Gottes  uicht  der  Substauz  iia<  li.  soiidern  »olii  luitnlii  Meiisch  jtenaunt  werden  kiiune. 
Der  Abt  Joachim  beschuldigte  den  Petrus  Loinbardus.  dass  er  au  die  Sfelle  der  nfiltlicben  Triui- 
tiit  eiue  QMuteruit.lt  setze.  Das  Coucil  voni  Lateran  lil.'i  vcrdaiiiiute  die  Schrift,  die  .Joachim 
genfii  deu  Lonibanleu  gerichtet,  nnd  erkaiintedie  .^usdnHksuci.-e  des  l.i  tr.tereu  als  eiue  kircli- 
licli  giillige  :[ii  ;  I'litrr,  Minis  et  iSpiritus  S.  siint  shiiiidh  iiinP'Iniii  ns  rt  Hid  nniiir  ijeneruiin,  neque  ye- 
nita,  ucquc  procedcns Im  Jabre   151ij   vcioffeutlicbte  der  Abt   des 
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it  certainly  could  not  be  held  by  a  right-believing  man ;  whilst 
the  third  could  not  be  condemned  in  too  strong  language.  To 
call  the  human  in  Christ  "not  anything."  is  to  assert  it  to  be 
"  nothing." 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  disciples  of  the  Master  develop  his 
defects.  So  was  it  here.  What  the  Lombard  stated  as  a  problem, 
they  undertook,  some  of  them,  to  prove  as  a  thesis.  They  were 
bold  enough  to  maintain,  for  instance,  such  propositions  as  these 
— ''  God  did  not  become  anything,  God  is  not  anything."  John 
of  Cornwall  maintains  that  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  and  Abelard, 
were  the  originators  of  nihilism.  Though  his  pupils  denied  it, 
it  was  reported  that  Gilbert  had  a  weakness  for  the  "  not  anything." 
The  following  strange  sentence  from  Abelard's  "  Theology " 
breathes  the  same  temper — "  Since,  therefore,  God  is  Spirit,  and 
since  that  which  is  Spirit  never  becomes  corporeal,  never  is  recep- 
tive of  parts,  how  can  the  Word  with  propriety  be  said  to  become 
flesh,  or  God  to  become  man,  seeing  that  the  Word  is  also  Spirit  ?  "  * 

However,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Lombard  were  soon  brought 
to  light.  Robert  of  Melun,  and  Magister  Mauritius,  who  suc- 
ceeded Peter  in  the  See  of  Paris,  not  only  spoke  out  against  this 
error,  but  against  other  flaws  in  the  teaching  of  the  Master  of  the 
"  Sentences."  Alexander  III.  had  the  words  "Christ  is  not  some 
man,"  and  "  Christ,  inasmuch  as  man,  is  nothing,"  discussed  in 
the  Council  of  Tours  (1163).  But  no  decision  was  come  to  upon 
the  point,  as  Werner  seems  to  imply,  thougli  it  was  argued  at 
great  length. f  Nor  was  a  decision  given  upon  it  for  some  time, 
though  Werner  again  gives  us  to  understand  the  reverse.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1170  that  the  question  was  finally  settled.  The 
Pope  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  begging 
him  to  convoke  a  Synyd  of  his  Suffragans,  in  Paris,  in  order  to 
condemn  the  Lombard's  proposition  :  "  Christ,  inasmuch  as  man,  is 
nothing,"  and  to  command  all  the  Magistri  to  teach  that :  "  As 
Christ  is  perfect  God,  so  is  He  perfect  and  true  man,  consisting  of 
soul  and  body."  J 

Though  the  Lombard  did  not  hold  the  condemned  doctrine 
himself,  still,  his  too  great  facility  in  admitting  unsound  propo- 


RchottciiklosttTS  in  Wien,  Benrdictns  Chi'lidonius  ein  altea  Mauuscript,  vier  Buclicr  Senteuzen 
von  Haiiclinus.  von  deni  er  hehauptete,  liiiss  tier  Lombarde  ilm  ausj{esclirifb«'n.  B.  I'c/.  liiu^i-- 
ftrn  {TlifMiir.  Anecilut.  noviiis..  Tarn.  T..p.  XLV.  ft.)  beui«ikte,  dassiu  eincr  Miilkcr  Handscliilt't 
der  Suninie  Biindin's  dicac  aiisdriicklicli  als  Aiisziif;  aiis  der  Suinme  de.s  Lombaidcn  bezeicliin^t 
M-erdc.  Auch  vrotcstantisclif  (iciiliiti- :  ScliKickli,  Neander,  tbeileu  diese  Ausiclit,  und  aner- 
ktMincn  die  Phoritiit  des  Loiiibardcii."     (WcrniT,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  43.) 

*  "  Cum  ergo  spiritus  sit  Di-uh,  nee  viuquani,  qnod  spiritus  eat,  corporeiini  flat,  aut  partt'si-f- 
cipiat,  (|iimn(Kl()  pi-oprie  vel  Verbuia  diclMir  caro  tteii  vel  Dens  liuiuo,  cuin  Teibum  etiani  niiuc 
git  Hpii'il\is?" 

t  Weiiier,  Vol  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  MS. 

i  "Cbristiini  sicnt  peifcctnni  Ueum  esse,  sic  et  peifectum  houiiueiu,  ac  veiuiu  liomiuem  ex 
anitna  et  coipore  vousistunteiu." 
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sitions,  without  guarding  the  reader  respecting  them,  opened  his 
conduct  justly  to  censure — if  not  to  that  condemnation  which  the 
Pope,  instigated  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  John  of  Cornwall 
[Cornuhieiisis),  caused  the  bishops  to  issue  against  his  (supposed) 
teachings.* 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Lombard  with  regard  to  the  relations 
of  body,  soul,  and  Divinity,  led  him  into  a  further  statement, 
which  the  keen,  far-seeing  eye  of  the  Angelical  did  not  overlook. 
Just  as  Peter  let  pass  the  doctrine  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was,  as 
it  were,  a  "garment,"  so  by  declaring  the  soul,  when  separated 
from  the  body,  to  be  a  "  person,"  he  taught  by  implication — as  the 
Angelical  saw  at  once — that  the  union  of  body  and  soul  is  merely 
an  accidental  union.  According  to  Werner,  there  were  many 
theologians  who  held  this  doctrine  in  the  twelfth  century.  Abe- 
lard — who  was  continually  getting  wrong — Hugh  of  S.  Victor's, 
Robert  Pulleyn,  Peter  of  Poiters,  and  Robert  of  Melun,  were 
amongst  the  number.  Abelard  said :  "  A  person  is  called  one  of 
its  own  nature,  as  it  were  ; "  Hugh  said  :  "  For  the  soul,  in  the 
same  way  as  an  angel,  is  a  person  ;"  Robert  of  Melun  maintained: 
"That  the  marriage  of  the  soul  with  the  body  was  not  a  union  of 
parts,  but  of  different  natures."  Of  course,  when  such  teachings 
as  these  Avere  applied  to  the  position  of  our  Lord  in  the  Tomb, 
the  consequences  were  not  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Church.f 

But  how  does  the  Angelical,  following  tlie  light  of  reason,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  treat  this  point? 

.  That  the  reader  may  see  clearly  how  he  handles  a  subject,  and 
how  difficulties  are  proposed,  solved,  and  explained  in  detail — 
since  the  article  is  a  short  one — it  shall  be  given  pretty  much  as 
it  stands. 

Article  II.  Whether  a  soul  separate  from  the  body  is  a  person  ?  J 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  this  is  the  way  of  proceeding: — 

'"  The  ■«ii61e  of  this  qiiestiou  is  well  treated  by  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte  Funfter  Band.  Zweite 
Abt.,p.  545-547. 

t  "  Uebrigeiis  hatte  die  Ansiclit  des  Lorabardeu  iin  sswolften  Jahrhunderte  viele  Vertieter; 
Abalard:  Expositio  si/mboli  ApostoUci.  Hugo  vou  St.  Victor:  Summ.  Sent.,  Tra/:t.  I.,  Cap.  XI'. ; 
Sacrament.  Lib.  II.,  P.  I..  Cap.  IX.—XI.;'De  Anima.  II.,  Cap.  VII.  Robtrt  Pulleyn:  Sent.  II., 
Cap.  X.  Peter  vou  Poitiers:  Sent.  IV.,  Cap.  XXII.  Robert  von  Meluu  bekaiiuteu  sich  zu  ihr. 
Letzterer  sajit :  Compositio  ilia  (animm  cum  corpore)  non  fuit  parllum,  sed  unw  qiuedam  natnrarum 
dwersarum.  Hugo  vou  St.  Victor:  Est  namque  anima.  persona  .^icnt  Angelus.  .\biilard :  Persona 
quasi  per  .He  inia  liicitiir.  Wir  werdeu  spiiter  sehcu,  \v:i.s  Tliouias  >;''«''"  alle  diese -Auffassiiiigs- 
weiseu  zu  eiiiincra  liat.  Hier  uur  nocli  seiu  Urtlieil  iilxT  cius  rluistnlofiisphe  Cousequenz  der- 
sell)!'!!.  IIuno  vou  St.  Victor  glaubte  sich  zut'olge  .sciniT  Identitiiiruu^  vou  Seele  \ind  Person 
bereelitiKi't.  /,u  sageu.  dass  Christus  audi  wahreud  dcr  Tage  zwischeu  Verscheiden  uiid  Aufers- 
teliunji  .Mcnsi'h  -{eweseusei:  Sacram.  II.,  P.  I.,  Cap.  XL.  uud  zwar  aus  deniselben  Grunde.  aus 
welclicni  alle  al)gescliiedeueu  Seeleu  nach  seiner  Ansiclit  fortdaueru,  Meuschen  zu  sein." 
(Wenitr,  Cc/i.  /.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  355.) 

t  "  Articnlus  11.  Ulnim.  anima  separata  sit  persona.  Ad  secundum  sic  proceditur.  1.  Vide- 
tur  quod  anima  separata  sit  persoua.  Persona  enini,  secundum  Boetiuni  {Loco  Cioato),  est 
ratioiialis  iiatune  individua  8ubatauti:i.     Sed  hoc  couveuit  auiniie  separata;.     Krgo  est  persoua. 

2.  Pneterea,  propter  quod  ununiqiiod<|ue  tale,  et  illud  niagis.  Sed  homo  dicitur  persona  projiter 
animani :  uude   qure   careut   anima,  non    dicuiitur  i>c-rs()ii».     Krgo  anima  separata  est  persinia. 

3.  Pra?terea,  conceditur  quod  anima  ratioiialis  est  lux^  aliquid.  Sed  hoc  aliquid  in  uatura 
ratiouali  est  persoua.     Ergo  auima  separata  est  persona.''     (Dist.  V.,  Quaest.  III.,  Art.  II., p.  '3.J 
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1.  It  seems  thut  a  separate  soul  is  a  person.  For  a.  person, 
according  to  Boethius,  is  "an  individual  substance  of  a  rational 
nature."  But  this  stands  good  of  a  separate  soul.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  person. 

2.  Moreover,  ^^ propter  qxLod  unumqiiodque  tale,  et  illud  magis'* 
But  a  man  is  called  a  person,  on  account  of  his  soul ;  and  hence, 
those  things  that  have  no  souls  are  not  called  persons.  Therefore, 
&c. 

3.  Moreover,  it  is  admitted  that  the  rational  soul  is  "  this  some- 
thing." But  "this  sometliing,"  in  a  rational  nature,  is  a  person. 
Therefore,  a-  separate  soul  is  a  person. 

4.  Moreover,  an  angel  and  a  separate  soul  do  not  seem  to  differ 
except  on  this  account:  that  the  soul  has  the  capability  of  being 
united.*  But  this  capability  does  not  do  away  with  the  notion  of 
a  person.  Therefore,  since  an  angel  is  a  person,  a  soul  apart  from 
tlie  body  is  also  a  person.  Proof  of  the  middle.  Tliat  which  can 
be  done  by  Divine  power,  does  not  produce  any  real  change  in  the 
thing  itself,  so  that  because  God  can  assume  a  certain  man,  as 
Peter,  the  personality  of  Peter  is  not  in  consequence  destroyed. 
But  a  soul  cannot  be  united  to  a  body,  except  by  the  Kesurrection, 
wliich  will  not  be  brought  about  by  nature,  but  will  be  effected 
by  Divine  power  alone.  Therefore,  the  soul,  on  account  of  its 
capability  of  being  united,  does  not  lose  its  condition  of  being  a 
person. 

5.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  a  thing  can  be  united  to  some- 
thing more  noble,  destroys  the  condition  of  personality ;  other- 
wise, the  Word  would  not  have  been  a  person  from  eternity.  But 
the  "capability  "  which  belongs  to  a  separate  soul,  is  not  with 
respect  to  something  more  worthy, — but  on  the  contrary,  to  some- 
thing less  Avorthy.  Therefore,  on  this  account,  the  soul  does  not 
lose  the  condition  of  a  person. f 

But  against  this  I  urge,  no  form  is  a  person ;  but  the  soul  is  a 
,form ;  therefore,  it  is  not  a  person.  Moreover,  a  person  has  the 
condition  of  wholeness  and  completeness.  But  the  soul  is  a  part; 
therefore,  the  soul  has  not  the  condition  of  a  person. 

Solution. — I  answer  by  saying,  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
concerning  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  was  twofold. 

*  "  4.  PriEterea.  angehis  et  aniraa  separata  iion  videtur  differre  uisi  per  hoc  quod  anima  est 
unibilis.  Sed  uuibilitas  nou  iiiipedit  rationeiii  jtersoux.  Eri;o  cum  Aii;;elus  sit  persona,  etiam 
sniina  separata  erit  perHotia.  Probatio  mediio.  Id  quod  potest  fieri  per  divinani  virtiiteni.  noii 
ininiiitat  ali<|uirt  de  ratione  rei;  sicut  (|iiod  Deiis  jiossit  assuiiiere  aliqueiii  liouiineni.  ut  I'elniiii, 
noil  aulert  Petro  ratioiieni  persoiialitatis.  Sed  aiiinia  separata  nou  potest  uuiri  corpori  nisi  per 
resurrectioneni,  quiO  iioii  erit  uaturalis,  sed  per  divinani  virtutem  tautuiu.  Ergo  anium  prop- 
ter unibilitateni  ratioiieui,  personie  nou  auiittit."     (Loco  Citato.) 

t  '"S.  Pr.TPterea.  sola  unil)ilitas  qua  ali(iuid  i>otest  uniri  nobiliori,  tollit  ratiouem  personiB ; 
alias  Verbnni  uou  liaberet  ab  ieteruo  ratiouem  pcrsouie.  Sed  uuibilitas  quie  est  in  aniina  sepa- 
rata, nou  est  respectu  alicii.jus  di^uioris,  iniuu>  minus  nobilis.  Krn<i  propter  lioc  uou  perdit 
ratiouem  personse.  Sed  c<Mitra,  unlla  I'orma  est  persona.  Sed  uuima  est  forma.  Ergo  nou  est 
persona.  Prjeterea,  persona  liabet  ratiouem  couipleti  et  tutius.  Sed  auiiua  est  pars.  Ergo 
auima  qou  liabet  ratiouem  persouic."    (Ibid.) 
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One  was  that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body,  as  one  complete 
being  to  anotlier  complete  being;  that  it  Avas  in  the  body  like  a 
sailor  in  a  ship.  Hence,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,*  Plato  main- 
tained that  man  is  not  something  made  up  of  body  and  soul,  but 
that  he  is  a  soul  invested  with  a  body:  and  according  to  this,  the 
entire  personality  of  a  man  would  consist  in  the  soul,  so  that  a 
separate  soul  might  be  truly  called  a  man,  as  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 
says  ;f  and,  according  to  this  opinion,  what  the  Magister|the 
Lombard]  says  is  true,  that  the  soul  is  a  person  when  separate. 
But  his  view  cannot  stand:  because,  the  body  would  thus  belong- 
to  the  soul  accidentally.  Hence,  this  word  "man,"  which  signi- 
fies soul  and  body,  would  not  signify  one  per  sejhxit  per  accidens  ; 
and  therefore,  would  not  be  in  the  genus  of  substance.^ 

The  other  opinion  is  that  of  Aristotle,§  which  is  followed  by  all 
the  moderns,  that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body  as  form  to  mat- 
ter: hence,  the  soul  is  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  a  special 
nature  of  itself;  and  because  tlie  characteristics  of  a  part  are  con- 
trary to  those  of  a  person,  as  has  been  said;  therefore,  a  separate 
soul  cannot  be  called  a  person :  because,  although  it  is  not  actually 
a  part,  still  it  has  the  nature  of  a  part.|| 

To  the  first,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  said,  that  a  separate  soul,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  the  substance  of  any  nature,  but  a  part  of  a  nature. 

To  the  second,  it  is  to  be  said  that,  not  alone  on  account  of  his 
soul  is  a  man  a  person,  but  on  account  of  the  soul,  and  the  body, 
since  he  is  composed  of  both. 

To  the  third,  it  is  to  be  said  that,  the  rational  soul  is  called  "  this 
something"  in  the  way  in  which  any  subsisting  being  is  "this 
something,"  even  if  it  have  the  nature  of  apart;  but  for  a  person, 
something  beyond  this  is  required,  viz.,  that  it  be  whole  and 
complete. 

To  the  fourth  it  is  to  be  said  that,  although  the  union  of  a  sepa- 
rate soul  with  the  body  cannot  be  accomplished  except  by  super- 

*  Lib.  de  Horn.,   Cap.  T. 

t  Book  II.,  The  Sacraments.  Part  II.,  Chap.  XL 

t  "  Solutio.  Respoiuleo  (liicrirliiiii,  <nic)rl  rle  miione  aiiim.'P  afl  rcirpiis  apiid  nntiqnos  duplex 
fuit  opinio.  Una  (jiiod  aiiiina  iiiiituv  rinpcni  isii'iit  fi)s  c'iiiii]>li'tuiiL  iiiti  coinplcti),  ul  Csxct  in  cor 
pore  siciit  iiaiita  in  iiavi  ;  uiidi-  siciil  ilici(  iiif^nrins  S\H},i-uns  {I. ih.  il,H,jininr,  Cip.  I.)  I'hito 
posuit  quod  liomo  uou  est  ali(iiud  ciiiistitiituiu  I'X  C(ii  pore  ft  aniiiia,  si(l  est  aiiinia  corpore  iu- 
duta:  et  secundum  hoc  tota  jieisoualitas  lioniinis  cDiisisli  rit  in  auinia,  adeo  quod  auinia  sepa- 
rata posset  dici  homo  vere,  ut  dicit  Hugo  de  S.  Vict  ore  (IJh.  II.  <li-  .sKrivim.,  Part  II.,  Cap.  II.) : 
et  secundum  hanc  opiniouem  esset  verum  quod  Ma^iister  dicit,  quod  anin)a  est  persona  quando 
est  separata.  >Sed  hsec  opinio  uon  potest  stare  :  quia  si('  corpus  auiuuc  accidentaliter  adveniret : 
unde  hoc  uonien  Aomo,  de  cujus  intellectu  est  aninui  et  corpus,  nou  siguiticarot  unuiu  per  se, 
Bed  per  accidens  ;  et  ita  uou  esset  iu  genere  BubstautiiB."     {Ibid.) 

i  II.  De  Anima,  Cap.  XL 

II  "  .41ia  est  opinio  Aristotelis  (2  De  Anima,  Cap.  XI.),  qiiain  onines  moderni  aequuntur,  quod 
aniina  unitur  corpori  sicut  forma  materia^:  unde  anima  est  pars  iiumanie  natura'.  et  nou  natura 
quivdani  i)cr  se:  et  quia  ratio  jiartis  contrariatur  ralioui  jicrsona',  ut  <lictuni  est.  ideo  anitoa 
separata  uon  potest  ilici  persona  :  (|iiia.  (|iu)ni\  is  separata  lion  sit  pars  act u,  tainen  halict  na- 
turani  ut  sit  iiars.  .\(1  ]ii  iinuni  ci^'o  iliccnduni,  quod  anima  scpaijta.  propric  loiiueiido,  nou  est 
8ul)staiJt  la  alicujiis  naturae,  scd  est  pars  natnne.  .\d  secnnduni  iliccuiluni,  i|Uod  ui>n  tantnni  all 
aniina  halict  homo  i)Uod  sit  |icisona.  scd  ex  ea  et  eorpiue  ;  cum  e.\  iitiisiiuc  snli--istat.  .\d  tcr- 
tiuiii  dicciidiiiii,  quod  anima  rationalis  dicitur  hoc  aliquid  per  iiiodum  quo  esse  snlisislens  est  hoc 
ali(ini<l,  itiani  si  liabeat  natiiiani  partis;  sed  ad  ratiouem  personx  t'xigitur  ulteriuB  quod  sit 
totuui  et  completum."     (Ibid.) 
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natui'iil  power,  still,  there  is  within  it  a  natural  aptitude  for  this 
union;  and  that  the  union  cannot  be  accomplished  by  natural 
])ower,  proceeds  from  the  defect  of  the  body,  not  from  the  defect 
of  the  soul. 

To  the  Hfth  it  is  to  be  said  that,  although  the  soul  be  of  greater 
dignity  than  the  body,  still,  it  is  united  to  the  body  as  part  of  the 
Avliole  man,  which,  in  a  way,  is  more  dignified  than  the  soul,  inas- 
much as  it  is  more  complete.* 

The  prologue  to  the  fourth  book  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
"  Sentences,"  begins  with  the  words:  "He  sent  His  word  and 
healed  them,  and  delivered  them  from  their  destrnction."f  The 
sin  of  Adam  produced  two  results,  death  and  sickness:  J  death, 
on  account  of  the  separation  from  the  principle  of  life;  sickness, 
on  account  of  want  of  grace,  which  is  the  health  of  man.  A 
remedy  was  necessary — a  remedy  so  efficacious  that  all  might  be 
saved  by  it.  From  this  universal  remedy,  other  particular  remedies 
proceed,  and  these  are  the  Sacraments  in  which  the  Divine  power, 
under  cover  of  visible  things,  all  the  more  secretly  works  our  cure. 
In  the  above  psalm-words,  three  things  are  touched  upon — the 
making  of  the  remedy ;  the  cure  from  sickness ;  and  liberation 
from  death.  And  tliese  words  indicate  the  matter  of  the  fourth 
book,  because  in  it,  the  Sacraments,  the  resurrection,  and  the  glory 
of  the  risen  are  expounded.  It  is  also  a  continuation  of  the  third 
book,  because,  in  the  third  book,  the  mission  of  the  Word  in  the  flesh 
was  treated  of;  whilst  in  this  book,  the  effects  of  the  Incarnation  are 
the  subject  of  consideration.  So  the  fourth  book  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  third,  that  the  second  does  to  the  first.  It  is,  more- 
over, divided  into  two  parts — the  first,  dwells  on  the  Sacraments; 
the  second,  on  the  resurrection,  and  on  the  glory  of  the  risen. §     The 

*  "  Ad  quarttiiii  (licciidiini.  quod  quamvis  unio  anlmje  separate  ad  carnem  non  possit  fieri 
nisi  per  virliiti-iii  siipi-inatiiialeni,  tauien  in  ea  est  iiaturalis  aptitudo  ad  lioc:  et  quod  non  po- 
test iiiiio  iiiniplcii  per  viituteui  uatiiraleiu,  est  ex  defeetu  corporis  non  ex  defectii  aiiiuue.  Ad 
qiiintuiii  diecndiim.  quod  quauivis  auinia  sit  di>;iiior  corpore,  taineu  unltur  ei  ut  pars  totius 
liuniinis,  quoil  (|iiudaiiimodo  est  dignius  auima,  iiiquantuiu  est  couipletius.''     (Loco  Citato.) 

t  Psalm  CVI.,  20. 

X  '•  Misit  rerbum  ^uum,  et  smiavit  eos,  et  eripuit  eos  de  inte7'itiunitms  eoruni.  Psal.  CVI.,  20.  Ex 
peccato  )iriiiii  ImiMiiiis  liuniiunini  melius  duo  iiieurrcrat,  scilu'el  njorleni,  et  intirmitatem.  Mor- 
tem propter  sep:ir;itiuiuin  ;i  vil;i-  iinmiiiio,  de  (imi  in  I'salni  XXXV.,  Id.  dieitur:  Apiul  te  est  fans 
vitie ;  el  <iui  s.puratui-  ;it)  lioc  iiriiieipio.  de  iiei  issitiite  iiiDritur;  et  lioe  faetuiu  est  per  priuiuin 
liouiineiii.  L'nile  dieitur  Koui.  V.,  12;  Per  iinitin  hoinuiiin  jim-alian  in  iitunduin  intrafit,  et  per  pecca- 
tmnmors.  InUrmitateni  vero  propter  dcstiliiliiPiM-Mi  Kr;iti.e.  ([iiie  est  iHiuiiiiis  saiiitas,  qu:B  peti- 
tur  Hieroiu.  XVII.,  U:  .SaiuniuJJumiite,  it  .■niiinhi.r  :  et  ideci  in  I'.^aliii  VI.,  :i,  dieitur  :  Mi.serere  inH 
JJomine,  quoniiiiii  iiijirinm  sum.  Ad  lioe  auleui  sullieiens  reuiediuui  liiiberi  uoii  poterat,  nisi  ex 
Verbo  Uei.  quod  est  tons  sapientiib  in  excelsis.  Eccli.  I.,  et  per  cousequeus  vita):  quia  sapientia 
vitani  tribuit  possessor!,  Eccli.  Vn. ;  uude  dieitur  Joan.  V.,  21  :  :iicut  Pater  su-scitat  mortuos  et 
vivijieat :  sic  Filius  quvs  vult,  vivijicat.  Ipsuui  etiaui  est  virtus  Dei,  quo  omnia  portantur  ;  Hebr. 
I.,  :i:  Portans  omnia  verbo  virtutis  suce  ;  et  ideo  est  efficax  ad  inlirniitatem  tolleudani.  Uude  in 
Psalm  XX.XII.,  b,  dieitur:  Verbn  Domini  euili  Jirmnti  sunt;  et  t^i\\>.  XVI.,  12:  Xeqtw  Iterba  neque 
malaijma  samwit  eos,  sed  sermo  tung.  Domine,  qui  saiuit  omnia.  Sed  quia  vivus  est  sermo  Dei  et  efficax. 
tt  prn-lrnbilivr  omni  glaiiio  ancipiti.xxX  dieitur  lieb.  IV.,  12,  neeessarium  fuit  ad  hoc  quod  nobis 
mediciua  taiii  vu>leuta  protieeret,  quod  eo  caruis  uostrjB  iufirmitas  acyuiifieretur,  ut  nobis  ni:ij;is 
coiij;rueret.  Heb.  XI.,  17:  Debuil  per  iimnia  fratribus  ansimilari,  ut  misincors  fiirel.  Et  propter  line, 
Verhnm  n  mi  factum  e.it,  et  hubitavit  in  nobis:  Joan.  I.,  14,"  etc.  {I'om.  V'll.,  Pars  Altera,  Comment, 
in  Quartum  Librum  Sententiarum,  p.  1.) 

i  See  how,  at  this  earl.v  date  in  his  career,  the  AnRelical  understands,  and  strikes  at  the 
heresy  of  Avicenua  and  the  Arabians.  The  ditticultv  is  whether  the  soul  cau  uiiderslaud,  when 
separated  from  the  body.     "  Diceudum,"   says   the  Augelical     "quod  pouvutibus  iutellectuui  a 
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first  part  treats  of  the  Sacraments,  in  general,  and  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law  in  particulai*.  Having 
touched,  in  general,  on  the  requisites  of  Sacraments — the  Sacra- 
ments, in  detail,  are  then  enlarged  upon.  First,  of  those  generally- 
necessary.  Baptism :  Whether  the  definition  given  be  a  good 
one ;  *  whether  the  character  is  in  the  soul ;  whether  this  Sacrament 
takes  away  actual  sin  ;f  whether  Christ,  as  man,  had  power  to  forgive 
sins;  I  whether  Baptism  can  be  repeated,§  Confirmation:  which 
consists  of  three  questions,  and  one  distinction :  Is  Confirmation  a 
Sacrament?  does  it  impress  a  character  ?  can  one  not  ordained  con- 
firm ?  The  Eucharist :  which  occupies  six  distinctions,  twelve  ques- 
tions, and  many  articles.  Penance,||  Confirmation,T  Orders,**  and 
Matrimony  follow  in  their  turn.f  f  The  second  portion  of  the  Avork 
treats  on  the  future  resurrection, |J  and  the  final  reward.§§ 

This  fourth  book  is  full  of  interesting  questions  about  the 
methods  of  Salvation.  Here,  the  Angelical  manifests  his  firm 
grasp  of  Catholic  theology  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  had  deeply 
studied  the  splendid  work  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on  the  Sacra- 
ments. Here,  again,  he  shows  that  clear  logical  vision  of  truth, 
which  made  him  not  '■'■  jurare  in  verba  magistri,"  and  rendered 
him  capable  of  stating  his  opinion,  and  holding  his  own.  Nor 
did  he  either  implicitly  follow  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  but  kept  to 
his  own  straight  course,  guided  by  those  master-lights  that  God 
had  given  him  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  For  instance,  there 
were  many  opinions  as  to  whether  there  could  have  been  Sacra- 
ments in  the  primitive  condition  of  our  nature.|||     Alexander  of 

poteutiis  seiisitivis  diffeire,  necesse  est  ponere  intellectus  svibstantiam  iucovruptibilein  esse,  eo 
quod  necesse,  eat  euui  imiiiaterialeiu  poiieie,  uec  a  materia  secmidum  esse  depeiideuteiii.  Om- 
ueiii  aiiteiu  luijiiaiuodi  substautiam  opoitet  iiicorniptibilem  esse;  quia  materia,  iu  quantum 
potest  esse  subjectuio  privationis  et  fornuE,  est  eorruptiouis  causa  iu  rebus  materialibus.  .  . 
.  .  .  yuidaui  vero  huuc  intellectum  corruplibileni  (lixcnint  uou  esse  partem  aninne  bumanjB, 
sed  esse  aliquam  substautiam  omniuo  a  coriiDre  si-iiar:il;uM  :  aiiimam  vero  hunianam  nou  dici 
iutellectivam  nisi  secundum  quamdam  paiticiputioiieni  iiittlleiliialitatis  ex  rel'ulffentia  intel- 
lect us  separati  super  ipsam  ;   uude   destructo   coriiore    auiuia    liuuiaua    iiec  remauebat,  nee  ali- 

quiil  intellijiere   poterat "      But   Arl>t(ill.- s;i,\  .s,  in  12  M.tapli.  ((..»■(.  A'/A'.)  .•■■  Quod 

aniiua  est  talis  dispositiouis.  ut  scilicet  possit  sf|iarari  nou  tota,  stil  intellectus.  Ex  quo  patet 
quiid  iutellectum,  ijui  est  pars  anim;e,  ponit  a  coipore  scpaiari  ;  et  idco  oportet  auimam  intel- 
leclivani,  qiia' est  aninia  liuuiana,  l)ost  corpus  remauere,  sicut  tides  pouit:  et  per  consequeus 
nee. SSI-  <st  quod  intellisat,  cum  iutelligere  sit  tgus  propria  operatio."  (Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera, 
Dist.  L.,  Quant.  /.,  Art.  I.,  p.  124) 

*  IV.  DM.  Ill,  quast.  I.  t  ■£>"(■  If^- 

i  Dist.  V.  i  IHst.  VI. 

II  DM.  XIV.-XXII.  TI  Dut.  XXIII. 

**  Dist.  XXIV.,  XXV.  <t  Dist.  XXVI.-XLII. 

M  Dist.  XLIII,  XLIV.  a  Dist.  XLV.-L. 

III!  The  cav.se  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacraments  is  given  well  by  the  Lombard,  and  quite  in 
his  own  style:  "  Triplici  autem  de  causa  sacrameiita  iustitutia  sunt:  propter  liumihatiouem, 
eruditione'm,  exercitationem.  Propter  liumiliationeni  quidem.  tit  dum  homo  iu  sensibilibus 
rebus,  qu:e  natura  infra  ipsuni  sunt,  ex  priVce)ito  creatoris  se  reverendo  sub.iicit,  ex  hoc  lutmili- 
tate  et  obedientia  Ueo  magis  placeat,  et  nt  apud  eum  mereat\ir.  iii.jus  iniperio  saluteni  qment 
in  inleriorilMis  se,  etsi  nou  ab  illis,  sed  per  ilia  a  Ueo.  Propter  eruditioueiu  etiiim  instituta  sunt, 
at  per  id  quod  foris  iu  specie  vi.sibili  cernitur,  ad  invisibilem  virtutem,  iiua-  intus  est,  cognosceu- 
dam  mens  erudiatiir.  Homo  euim  qui  ante  peccatum  sine  medio  Deum  videbat.  per  i)eccatuiu  a 
l>eo  habuit  ut  uequaquam  divina  queat  capere,  nisi  humanis  exercitatns.  Propter  exercita^ 
tionem  similiter  instituta  sunt:  quia  cum  homo  otiosus  esse  nou  possit,  propimitur  ei  utihset 
salubris  e\ercitati<)  in  sacranH-utis.  ([ua  variani  et  iioxiam  decliuet  oceui)atioiiein,  nou  eir.iu 
tacile  cai>ilur  a  tentatiire  qui  bouo  \a(at  exercitio.  Uiide  Hieiouynius  (in  Eyisl.  ad  Husltc.)  mo- 
net:  Semper  alii|uiil  biiui  operis  lacito,  ut  te  occupatuui  diabolus  iuveuiat."  (Tvm.  VII.,  DuU 
I.    De  causa  iiutitutiuiiis  sa<:raiiieiituiuiii,  p.  453.) 
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Hales,  as  has  been  seen,  argued  for  the  affirmative.  The  Lombard, 
on  his  own  principles,  had  to  deny  it;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  knowledge  of  our  first  parents  came  from  Divine 
illumination,  S.  Thomas  agreed  with  him.  But  there  is  another 
question,  on  which  the  Saint  quite  parted  company  with  him; 
and  this  was  with  regard  to  the  eifects  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Old  Law.  He  also  disagrees,  on  this  subject,  with  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's.  He  joins  issue  with  the  Lombard,  for  making  too  little 
of  them;  and  with  Hugh,  for  exalting  them  too  much.* 

The  Angelical  explains  his  meaning  thus  :  Avith  regard  to  the 
"  opus  o])eratiim  "  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  there  are  two 
0})inions.  One  maintains  that  the  opus  ojyeratum  was  a  sign  of 
the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and  of  the  passion  of  Christ, 
in  which  their  efficacy  lies,  and  that,  indirectly,  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Old  Law  justified,  through  the  Sacraments  of  the  New,  to 
which  the  opus  operatuni  referred,  whilst  our  Sacraments  justify 
directly  and  immediately,  because  they  are  instituted  for  that  end. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  f 

But  this  opinion  does  not  appear,  says  the  Angelical,  to  tally 
with  the  dicta  of  the  saints,  who  said,  that  the  Law  was  the 
occasion  of  death,  inasmucli  as  it  was  a  token  of  sin,  and  did  not 
confer  assisting  grace.J  And  besides,  if  this  were  so,  there  would 
not  be  any,  or  if  any,  a  very  slight  pre-eminence  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  New  LaAv  over  those  of  the  Old.  And  therefore, 
others  say,  and  with  greater  truth,  that  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Old  Law — that  is,  the  opus  operatum  in  them — by  no  means  con- 
ferred grace,  Avith  the  exception  of  Circumcision,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  later. 

If  the  Angelical  did  not  agree  Avith  Hugh,  on  the  opits  operatumi 
he  did  not  hold  Avith  the  Lombard,  on  the  opus  operans. 

On  this,  says  the  Saint,  there  are  tAVo  opinions.  Some  have 
said  that  the  use  itself  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  Avas  not 
meritorious,  even  if  accompanied  by  faith  and  charity :    and  this 

*  Here  are  two  ftrgunients  used  by  tlie  Anjjelioal  to  prove  that  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old 
Law  did  not  confer  grace.  To  those  who  ufllrin  they  did  confer  grace,  he  replies  : — "  Sed  contra, 
Hebr.  X.,4:  ImpossibiU  est  sanyuine  hirmrmn  et  tavriinaiKiuftrri  peccata.  Sed  gratia  toUit  pecca- 
tura.  Ergo  anti<ina  Hucrunienta  gratiaiii  non  ((intircliiiiit.  I'neterea,  per  gratiain  est  vita 
anima;.  Sed  de  pneceptis  veteruni  sacrainenfonini  (licit in.  K/i-c1i.  XX..  25:  Dedi  eis prttcepta  non 
bona,  et  judicia  in  guibus  non  trivent.  Ergo  gratiaui  nou  couft  icbant."  (Dist.  I.,  Qiuest.  I.,  Art.  V., 
p.  465.) 

t  '■  Omnia  enim  ilia  snperioris  temporis  sacranienta.  sive  snb  uatnrali  lege,  sive  anb  scripta  ; 
Bigna  (|n:edani  fuernnt  et  tiguraj  eorum  (|n:ii  nnnc  sub  gratia  exhibita  sunt  sacramentornni.  Et 
ideo  effectiiin  spiritualeni  queni  sno  tempore  operabantnr.  posita  pro  istis:  ilia  virtute  et  sane- 
tificatioue  operaliantur.  (inam  simipserunt  al)  istis."  (vid.  Patrol.,  Tom.  CLXXVI. ;  Hugo  de  S. 
Victore,  De  .Sucramentis,  Pars.  XL.  De  .^aturali,  I^ege.  Cap.  I.,p.  MX)  Again:  "  Passio  nannjue 
Salvatoris.  qua?  prinio  loco  sacramenta  gratiie  ad  etlectnni  salutis  sanctiticat,  niediantibns  istis 
etiani  ilia  prioris  temporis  sacramenta  sauctificabat.  ut  eadem  sains  esset,  et  his  qui  recta  fide 
eigna  futurorum  in  illis  venerati  sunt,  et  his  qui  effectnm  sahitis  in  istia  percipiunt."  (Ibid., 
Cap.  II..  De  Prima  differentia  pra^crdentium  et  subseqtientium  sacranienlorHm.)        , 

t  "  Sed  ha-c  opinio  non  videtnr  oonvenire  dictis  sanctorum:  diiuut  enim.  quod  lex  erat 
occaaio  mortia,  inquantnm  ostendebat  peccatnm,  et  Krat'^iu  at^jutricem  uou  conferebikt." 
(Diit.  I.,  Quu;»t.  I.,  Art.  V.,  Quastiunc.  Ill,  p.  466.) 
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is  what  the  Master  seems  to  say  in  the  text.  But  it  seems  absurd 
that  the  use  which  the  holy  fathers  made  of  these  Sacraments, 
was  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  a  work  of  virtue  can  be  with- 
out merit.  And  so  it  is  commonly  held  that  their  use,  if  associ- 
ated with  charity,  is  meritorious.* 

The  Lombard  held  the  opinion  that,  under  the  Law,  a  child, 
who  died  before  his  eight  days  were  accomplished,  and  had  not 
been  circumcised,  would  lose  eternal  happiness;  and  that  it  was 
allowable  in  case  of  danger,  to  anticipate  the  circumcision. 

Both  these  opinions  were  rejected  by  S.  Thomas.  He  answers 
thus:  Some  say  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  anticipating  the 
day,  for  in  case  of  death,  children  had  the  advantage  of  the  same 
means  of  Salvation  that  existed  before  Circumcision  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's.  And  a.s 
to  the  practice  of  anticipating  the  day,  the  Saint  proves,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  of  his  day,  and  to  the  Gloss  on 
Proverbs  IV.,  that  such  an  idea  had  never  been  entertained. 

Several  questions  with  regard  to  Circumcision,  its  object,  and 
its  effects,  are  also  treated  by  the  Angelical,  in  which  he  lucidly 
advances  various  opinions,  and  gives  reasons  for  his  own;  show- 
ing where  the  Lombard  states  views  which  are  not  in  keeping 
with  sound  logic,  or  tradition. 

One  of  the  greatest  slips  made  by  the  Lombard,  and  of  which 
Hugh  is  also  guilty,  is  when  he  says:  "Those  who  are  excom- 
municated, or  are  manifestly  stained  with  heresy,  are  not  able,  it 
seems,  to  consecrate,  although  they  are  priests.  .  .  ."  And 
after  giving  a  quotation,  as  from  S.  Augustine — which  is  to  be 
found  in  none  of  his  works — he  continues:  ''From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  a  heretic,  cut  off  from  the  Catholic  faith,  cannot  con- 
secrate." f 

To  this,  S.  Thomas  says  distinctly:  "  On  the  contrary,  a  priest 
has  the  power  of  consecrating,  from  the  character  he  possesses. 
But  the  character  remains  in  a  heretic,  schismatic,  and  an  excom- 
municated person:  thei*efore,  they  can  consecrate;  moreover, 
the  '  quality  '  of  a  person  is  only  required  in  an  act  proper  to  the 
person.  But  consecration  is  not  a  personal  act  of  the  priest  him- 
self.    Therefore,  it  is  not  impeded  by  his  personal  condition."  J 

*  These  are  the  Lombard's  words: — "Qua)  eiiim  sif;nifieiiiidi  gratia  tantuni  iustituta  sunt, 
sohini  Bif;iia  sunt,  et  uou  sacrament  a :  sicut  fiierinit  saoriticia  (^arIlalia,  et  observaiitiie  cieremo- 
iiiales  veteris  legis,  qiuii  niinqiiain  poteraiit. juntos  liiecre  otTereutes."  {Dial.  /.,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  4.13.) 
On  tliisS.  Tlioiiias  says :— "  Aliqui  tanieu  excusant  Magistrum,  dieentes,  quod  ipse  intellexerit 
ipsa  opera  oiicrata  non  iustiticare  quantumcuiiique  in  caritate  tjerent,  quamvis  ipsa  operatic 
ex  cai-itate  taota  possit  esse  meritoria  in  eo  (jui  est  in  statu  inerendi.  (Dist.  I.,  Qucrst.  I.,  Quats- 
tiunfulaIII.,Lib.IV..p.466.)  "  Quidani  enim  dixerunt,  quod  usus  ipse  non  erit  meritorius, 
etiamsi  in  tide  et  caitate  fieretit :  et  hoc  videtiu  M;if;i,st.i m  littera  dicere.  Sed  hoc  videtur 
absurdum.  quod  Uibores  sanctorum  i)atrum  in  liiijusMKidi  sacramentis  Deo  accepti  non  fuerint, 
et  quod  opus  viitutia  possit  esse  uou  lueritoriuiu."  (DUt.  I.,  Qumst.  I.,  Art.  V.,  Qutestiwic.  III., 
Solutio  II.,  p.  4«6.) 

t  IV.  Dist.  XIT.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  L,  Qucestiuneiila  IIL,   Vol.   VII.,  p.  670. 

t  "  Ex  Uia  colligitur  quod  hairoticus  a  catholica  fide  prieciBUB  nequcat  hoc  sacramentum 
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In  the  same  manner,  the  Angelicar  steers  his  independent 
course  through  other  false  doctrines  of  the  Lombard  :  upon  the 
power  of  simoniaeal  bishops  witli  regard  to  ordinations,  with  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  of  bigamy,  and  other  questions  relating 
to  marriage. 

This  treatment  of  the  Commentar}'^  may  be  becomingly  con- 
cluded by  giving  his  views  on  a  question  of  special  interest  in 
this  country — that  of  heresy.* 

He  says  that  heresy  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  choice,  accord- 
ing to  S.  Isidore  f — hence,  things  divisible  are  called  heretical. 
And  because,  by  choosing,  a  division  is  made  of  one  from  another, 
choice  is  cnWed  pro-hceresis,  as  is  evident  from  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics. Now,  division  results  from  a  part  receding  from  the 
wliole.  But  the  first  assembly  amongst  men  was  based  on  knowl- 
edge from  which  all  others  arise ;  hence,  heresy  consists  in  an  in- 
dividual opinion,  which  differs  from  the  common  opinion.  Hence, 
some  philosophers,  who  held  certain  positions,  opposed  to  the 
common  opinion  of  others,  established  sects,  or  heresies,  proper 
to  themselves.  And,  as  he  only  is  called  irascible  who  is  easily 
angry,  so,  no  one  is  called  a  heretic,  unless  he  has  an  unmoved 
stability  in  his  own  opinion.  Wherefore,  also,  the  word  heresy, 
in  as  far  as  it  signifies  choice,  is  applicable  to  him ;  because  wliat 
is  done  by  choice,  proceeds,  as  it  were,  from  a  confirmed  habit. 
The  word  heresy  is  applicable  to  him  also  in  its  Latin  signification 
of  adhering ;  because  he  adheres  pertinaciously  to  his  opinion; 
and  because  the  congregation  of  the  mystical  body  is  constituted, 
primarily,  by  the  unity  of  the  true  faith ;  hence,  he  is  a  heretic, 
according  to  us,  who  departs  from  the  common  faith,  and  pertina- 
ciou-ly  adheres,  through  choice,  to  tlie  contrary  opinion. 

What  sort  of  sin  is  heresy  ?     A  thing  is  called  evil,  because  it  is 


conficere,  quia  saucti  Angeli,  qui  hixjiis  mysterii  celebratiuni  assistunt,  tunc  nou  adsuut  quando 
lueieticiis  et  siiiioiiiacus  hoc  niysteriuiu  temerarie  Cfh-brare  ))r;esuiuit.  Nou  euiiu  diibitari  licet 
ulii  ciiviioris  doiiiiuici  et  saugiiiuia  luvstciia  ;;i-iiiiitnr,  siiin'iiioiiiin  civiuin  adcsse  couveiitus. 
Ill  liujim  aiit<-iii  iiiystrrii  explctiom-  siciit  formam  Sf ivaii,  ita  oidiuciu  liabc ri,  scilici't  ut  sit 
Bai  riiios,  ct  iiiteiilioufui  adhiberi.  opmtet,  lit  illud  t'acerc  iuteudat.  Si  nou  (ircdit  d»-  illo  iiiys- 
tciio.  siciit  Veritas  liabtt,  uuniquid  potest  iuteudere  illud  couliccre  ?  Et  si  uuii  iutf  udit,  nuiu- 
((iiid  couficit  (  Aliqui  dicunt,  i-tiaui  uou  I't-etf  dc  illo  uiyslerio  seiiticuteiii  posse  iutendeie.  nou 
quideui  illud  couticerc,  quod  jam  esset  recte  credere;  sed  id  agere  quod  geritur  ab  aliis  duui 
conticitur.  et  sic  adliibetur  iuteutio;  et  si  iutentio  dicatur  deesse  coudcieudi  illud  luysteriuui, 
tauiau  ex  quo  iuteudit  ea  dieere  et  agere  qu»  ab  aliis  geruutur  iiupletur  myaleriuui."  (Turn. 
VII.     Pars  Altera,  IH»linct.  XIII.,  Lomb.) 

*  "  Noiueu  hieresis  gnecuui  est,  et  elii'tioiieiu  iuiportat  secuudum  Isidonim  (Lib.  8  Etyniolo- 
giarum,  Cap.  HI.) ;  unde  et  hajretiea  divisi\  a  diciiutur.  Et  quia  iu  eleetioue  (it  divisio  uiiius  ab 
altero,  eleetio7>ro-A<Fre»is  dicitur,  ut  patct  !)  .Mitapliys.  (text  X.).  Divisio  auteiu  eontiugit  alicui 
paiti  per  recessuni  a  toto.  Priuia  aiiteio  coiigre;;alio,  (iu,a<  est  in  bouiiiiibus,  est  per  viaiu  eog- 
uitiimis,  quia  ex  tiac  oiuues  ali:e  oriuutur;  nude  et  lueiesis  cousistit  iu  siugulari  opiuioue  pi-.eter 
CDiiinuineui  opinioneui  .  .  .  ueqtie  li:eretU\is  Moniiiiatur  nisi  qui  iu  siugulari  opiuioue  Br- 
naain  liabet  stabilitatem,  unde  etiaui  couipetit  ei  nomeu  hiercgvi,  secundum  quod  iu  electiouem 
sonat :  quia  quod  iu  eleetioue  tit,  quasi  ex  liabitu  tirmatu  procedit.  Cumpetit  ei  etiaui  nomeu 
tueretis.  secundum  quod  latiuum  est,  ab  luereiulo  dictum ;  quia  smc  opiuioui  veliemeuter  iulueret. 
Et  quia  congregatio  corporis  mystici  per  unitatem  verie  fldei  primo  constituitur,  ideo  luereticus 
seeuuduni  uo.s  dicitur  qui  a  cumuiuui  tide.  (|Uie  catholica  dicitiir.  discedit,  contrari;e  opiuioui 
vehementer  inliiereus  per  electiouem."  (Toiii.  VII.,  Lib.  IV.,  DUt.  XIII.,  (iua»t.II.,  Art.  II.,  p, 
677.) 

t  Lib.  VIII.,  EtymoloyiaruM,  Cap.  III. 
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hurtful.  Hence,  because  heresy  is  more  hurtful  than  any  other 
sin — because  it  subverts  the  foundation  of  all  good,  Avithout  which 
nothing  good  remains — of  its  own  nature  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
sins,  although,  by  accident,  some  other  sin  might  be  more  grievous.* 
The  third  article  of  this  Distinction — whether  heretics  are  to  be 
tolerated,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.f  And  now 
it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  other  labours  of  the  Sair.t.  Great,  in- 
deed, was  the  labour  he  went  through  in  collecting  materials  for, 
and  giving,  these  lectures.  Though  not  so  systematic — or  rather 
scientific,  as  his  later  works,  they  show  clear  signs  of  his  ability  to 
take  a  large  view,  and  to  embrace,  in  the  unity  of  a  master  con- 
ception, the  elements  of  the  noblest  of  sciences.  His  ingenuity  in 
the  discovery  of  proofs,  the  keen  edge  he  brings  to  cut  through  a 
fiillacy,  and  the  himinousness  of  his  expositions — all  these  speciali- 
ties manifest  themselves  at  every  turn.  Considerable  space  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  this,  his  first  important 
work,  for  it  contains,  as  in  a  quarry,  the  materials  of  his  other 
labours,  and  is  nothing  but  the  Summa  in  its  undigested  form, 
shorn  of  the  perfections  of  its  scientific  unity,  and  the  greater 
precision  of  its  more  matured  thought. 

But  the  main  aim  of  this  chapter  has  been  t6  manifest,  in  as 
unmistakable  a  manner  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Saint's 
genius;  and  the  extraordinary  power  that  he  had  of  guiding  him- 
self securely  and  steadily — like  some  great  ship — amongst  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  unsound  propositions;  and  how  he  was 
never  for  a  moment  beguiled  from  the  straight  course  of  truth,  by 
his  undoubted  reverence  and  admiration  of  Albertus  Magnus  and 
the  Lombard. 

It  was  such  steadiness  as  this  which  was  particularly  wanted  in 
his  day.  There  was  no  lack  of  mere  talent  in  the  schools;  in- 
deed, there  Avas  too  much  talent  of  one  sort,  and  not  enough 
ballast  to  keep  it  in  the  right  direction.  The  more  ability  a  man  is 
gifted  with,  the  greater  his  powder,  and  the  more  swift  the  elan  of  his 
mind,  so  much  the  more  should  his  moral  nature  be  thoroughly 

*  "  UiuiiiiqiiO(l(|ue  (licitm- niiiliiin  quia  nocet.  Undi- cum  liitrcsis  plus  iiofcat  quani  aliquod 
aliud  pi-cratuni,  (juia  suUvfitil  fund, iiiiciituiM  imniiuni  liaiioiuni.  sine  i|Ui)  uiliil  botii  vi-inaui-t  : 
ideo  liitn-sis  est  ex  j,'i-urre  sun  ina\iiuuni  pcccatdiuiii.  (|UaMivi.s  i-x  aciiili-iiti  aliquod  ])eccatuiil 
possit  esse  f;iavius;  sicut  si  uiultuni  civsrcn-l  cDiitt-uiiilu.s  Ui-i  iu  aliquo  (lund  i-tiaiu  ex  gcnere 
8UO  esset  vfiiiale.  Sed  de  eo  quod  est  secundum  aceideus,  nou  est  curaudum  in  arte,  ut  IMiilo- 
sophus  dicit  iu  5  Ethic,  Cap.  ult."  (Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera,  Lib.  IV.,  Dist.  XIII.,  Art.  II.,  p. 
678.) 

t  This  is  what  the  Saint  says,  however :— "  H^resis  est  inteclivum  vitiuni ;  unde  2  Tinioth., 
II..  \6,A\c\tur.  <\\iOKlmuUum proficiunt  ad  impielatem.et  sermo  eorum  ut  cancel-  serpit :  et  ideo  Ec- 
clesia  eos  acousmlio  tideliuni  excludit,  et  pru'cipue  illos  qui  alios  eorruiiipunt :  ut  .siuipliees, 
qui  defacili  eonuiupi  pDssuut,  ab  ei.s  .siul  scuiefjati  nou  soluui  lucute,  sed  i-tiaiu  cmporaliter; 
unde  per  Eccli'siam  caiiirauluv  et  expelluutur.  Si  auteui  alios  nou  coiruMipcicut,  pnsseut 
etiaiu  celari.  Sed  illi  (|Ui  sunt  liiiui  iu  lid<\  [lossuut  ruui  eis  coriioie  eonvrisaii,  ut  i-os  cduver- 
tant;  nou  tanu-u  iu  (li\  iuis,  ijuia  exroiuuiuuieati  sunt.  .Sed  judicio  sa'eulaii  pussunt  lieite  oeci- 
di.  et  bonis  suia  spoliari,  etsi  alios  u<ui  coriuuipant;  iiuia  sunt  blasplieuii  iu  Deum.  et  lideiu 
falsaui  obseivaut;  uudi-  uui;;is  jiossunt  puuiri  isti  quaui  illi  qui  sunt  rei  eiiuiini.s  Uvs;e  mnjesta- 
tis,  et  illi  qui  falsani  uiouetuiu  cuduut."  (Tom.  VII.,  Fars  Altera,  Lib.  IV.,  Dist.  XIII..  (^uast. 
IL,  Art.  III.,  p.  678.) 
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well  trained,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  immovable  principles  of 
Eeligion.  AVhat  is  the  liistorv  of  nearly  all  the  heresiarchs  ?  Is 
it  that  they  went  wrong  through  ignorance,  or  slowness  in  compre- 
hending ?  Is  it  tliat  they  could  not  see  their  way  on  account  of  the 
slenderness  of  their  gifts?  We  know  well  that  it  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  exceptional 
parts — men,  naturally,  of  breadth  and  depth  of  mind — men  whose 
very  eagerness  for  knowledge  led  them  on  till  they  were  unable  to 
stop  themselves,  and  were  finally  lost.  There  was  plenty  of  propel- 
ling power  in  them,  but  they  wanted  direction.  Their  very  talents 
were  the  instruments  of  their  destruction,  and  they  fell  away 
because, at  length,  they  trusted  to  human  ingenuity,  human  reason, 
and  creature  gifts.  The  vast  influences  of  supernatural  religion 
withdrew  themselves  from  them;  humility,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  lasting  stability,  melted  out  of  their  minds ;  self-distrust  no 
longer  was  an  element  in  their  mental  constitution  ;  love.  Divine 
love,  gave  place  to  the  creature ;  reverence,  as  it  ever  does,  fled  away 
from  pride,  and  self-assertion,  and  carnality ;  and  man  was  left  a 
play  to  every  gust  of  folly  and  of  fancy,  stranded  on  the  bleak  and 
iron  shore  of  materialism  and  sensuality.  Any  one  who  reads  his- 
story  must  be  aware  that  this  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  stern  reality. 
Had  the  heresiarclis  of  old  the  four  pillars  of  the  monastic  theo- 
logy— love,  reverence,  adoration,  and  purity — firmly  fixed  within 
them,  serving  as  the  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  their 
speculations,  they  would  have  become,  in  all  moral  certainty, 
great  lights  and  ornaments  to  the  Church.  The  mere  mention  of 
these  four  gifts,  in  connection  with  misbelief,  creates  ajar  in  the 
mind,  which  is  but  the  concussion  that  takes  place  in  the  moral 
order,  when  two  mutually  antagonistic  elements  are,  for  the  mo- 
ment, forced  into  the  presence  of  each  otlier. 

Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  had  his  great  advantage.  If  his 
talents  of  reason  and  of  intellect  were  of  the  rarest  perfection;  if 
he  surpassed  all  in  the  natural  power  of  his  mind — he  also  sur- 
passed all  in  the  depth  to  which  his  humility  sunk ;  in  the  intense- 
ness  of  his  reverential  tem])er;  in  his  masterful  power  of  Divine 
love;  in  the  simplicity  of  his  adoring  spirit ;  in  the  touching  and 
spotless  purity  of  his  heart  and  soul ;  in  the  depth,  width,  beauty, 
strength,  and  massiveness  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  monasticlife 
which  upheld  the  groundwork  of  his  entire  man. 

It  was  his  keenness  and  readiness  in  these  Commentaries  on  the 
Lombard,  joined  to  his  monastic  stability  of  nature,  that  made 
him  a  centre  immovable,  round  which  less  stable  minds  were  glad 
to  cluster  and  to  rest.  In  the  unsteady  state  of  the  Paris  schools, 
as  has  been  seen,  such  a  calming  element  as  this  would  be  beyond 
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all  price.  Not  merely  the  moral  effect  of  the  man's  own  stability, 
bnt  the  intellectual  effect  of  instructions  proceeding  from  such  a 
source,  must  have  worked  with  a  mighty  influence  on  minds  seri- 
ously seeking  after  truth,  and  after  that  peace  and  rest  which  flow 
from  truth.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  realize  the  power  that  one  man 
can  sway,  when  his  talents  and  acquirements  spring  from  a  saintly 
soil,  and  when  the  general  tenor  of  all  around  is  that  of  uncertainty, 
instability,  and  doubt.  Brilliancy  and  versatility  of  mind,  quick 
flashes,  and  sudden  evidences  of  superior  gifts,  count  for  little, 
where  more  solid,  lasting  qualities  are  wanting;  indeed,  amongst 
the  thoughtful,  they  are  absolute  causes  of  distrust:  for  rapid 
streams  are  shallow,  and  the  bright  and  sparkling  cascade  speaks 
of  barren  rocks,  and  stunted  vegetation.  If,  in  any  man,  brilliancy 
and  solidity  were  ever  uiiited  in  perfection ;  if,  in  any  man,  the 
radiance  of  the  one  did  not  cast  a  doubt  on  the  reality  of  the 
other,  it  was  in  the  Angelical.  In  him,  if  in  any  one,  the  student 
may  realize  the  perfection  of  his  ideal ;  and  whilst  he  marvels  at 
the  bright  side  of  the  Saint's  character,  he  will  never  forget  that 
the  other  side  is  to  be  wondered  at  still  more — that  side  on  which 
the  grand  broad  virtues  of  Christianity,  the  simple,  splendid  gifts 
of  God,  conform  man's  nature  to  the  image  of  Christ  crucified. 
Yes!  how  bright,  how  strong,  how  deep,  how  marvellously  gifted 
in  heart  and  mind,  was  not  the  great  Angelical ! 


OHAI^TER    XXI. 

S.    THOMAS   MADE    LICENTIATE. 


AccoRDiJ^^G  to  the  usual  custom,  S.  Thomas  would  now  become 
Licentiate,  and  perform  the  necessary  acts  which  led  to  the  Doc- 
tor's cap.  But,  an  impediment,  created  Uy  one  of  those  University 
brawls,  for  which  Paris  had  an  unhappy  celebrity,  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  promotion  to  that  distinguished  honour. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these.  During  the  Lent,  either  of 
1250  or  1253 — authorities  are  not  in  accord — a  party  of  tumultu- 
ous University  scholars  came  into  collision  with  the  night  patrol. 
The  students,  no  doubt,  were  noisy  and  violent,  and  the  patrol 
was  no  less  determined  to  perform  the  duty  of  its  office.  Most 
likely  the  students — as  was  often  the  case  in  their  night  carousals 
— were  none  the  better  for  drink.  Anyhow,  they  were  very  un- 
ceremoniously attacked,  one  was  killed  outright,  and  three  others, 
after  having  been  heavily  mauled,  were  hurried  off  to  jail.* 

The  authorities  of  the  University,  who  were  excessively  jealous 
of  their  rights,  were  greatly  ruffled ;  they  demanded  the  instant 
release  of  the  incarcerated  youths,  and  insisted  upon  those  brutal 
keepers  of  the  peace,  who  had  murdered  one  student,  and  misused 
tlie  others,  being  visited  with  condign  punishment.  The  civic 
authorities  let  the  students  free,  but  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined 
to  punish  the  patrol,  which  according  to  their  notions,  had  simply 
been  carrying  out  its  orders.  But  the  University  authorities 
thouglit  otherwise,  and  resolved  to  abide  by  their  opinion:  they 
swore  a  solemn  oath  not  to  rest  till  justice  had  been  done  ;  and 
refused  for  two  whole  months,  to  lecture  in   the  schools.     They 

*  "  111  der  Fastenzeit  1253  wareu  bci  einera  niiclitlichen  Tuniulte  von  <lfr  Srlmrwaolie  vier 
Stndenteu  aufge(;ritteii  wordeu;  da  sie  sicli  widi-rst-tzteu,  so  wurde  finer  dtisfllH-ii  jjctiidtct  die 
iibrigeii  scliwcr  vei'wuiidet,  in  Hat't  jjesetzt.  Die  belirev  der  Uuiveisitiit  lordeiteii  iliie  Krei^e- 
buii;;,  die  aueli  sofoit  eit'oli^te ;  eine  weiterc  (ieuugthuuns  jeddcli.  die  iilierdiess  verlaiijjt 
wiirde,  war  iiiclit  zn  erlialleii.  DeiiiziifoltJe  verpflicliteten  sirli  ^^!illlIlltIil•lH■  Lelirei-  diircli  eiiieii 
fjeiiii-insaineii  Kid,  iiiclit  aU/.iilaxKeii,  l>is  ,sie  die  Heatrat'niig  der  S(liar>\  ache  iliucli;;enet^t  liii,tten, 
uiiil  stellteii  diireli  eiii  iiaai-  Miiiiate  ilire  \'i)rle.snii);en  ein.  Die  Lelirir  aiis  den  .MeMdicaiiteiiof- 
den  iialitiien  vou  dein  \  orlalle  keiiie  Noli/,  mid  .set/.teii  ilire  Vorlesiiiifien  fori.  Kiidlieh  wiiidti 
die  verlaiijjte  (Teiiufjtluiuiifr  ■lewiilirt  zwei  der  iiiifjliickliclieu  Hiisclier  wnrdeii  zuiii  Tode  veriir- 
tlieilt  ilii' aiidereu  des  Laiides  verwieseii.  Nun  trateu  die  Ltdirer  /.usaiiiiiieii.  mid  Helzten  als 
Ke.seliliiss  test,  dassiu  Zukuiif't  N'ieiiiand  in  wa»  iniiiier  fiir  eiuer  Faeultat  als  Ma^isler  ziinelas- 
seii  werdeii  diirte,  weiiii  er  iiiehl  triilier  );i'»<di\voreu  liabeii  wiirde,  aMe  Statuleii  der  Uiiiversitiit 
zn  beol>auliteii.  irisbe^iondere  jeiies.  welobes  uiail  uuuinelir  lestsetzte :  es  sei  hintort  .jeder 
Lelirer  vernlliclitet  bei  iiliulii:beu  Fiilleu,  wie  der  ebeii  vorgekoimueue,  div.  Vorlesiuigeu  eiuzu- 
stclleii.'     (Wcrucr,  Vol.  I.,l>)Utea  Capitel  p.  m.) 
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considered  it  their  bounden  duty  thus,  publicly,  to  protest  against 
a  gross  infringement  of  their  rights;  and  against  the  insult 
offered  to  their  body  by  the  officials  of  the  town.  This  stand, 
made  by  tlie  professors,  brought  into  flame  a  fire  which  had  been 
long  smouldering — and  whicli  burnt  fiercely  for  forty  ^^ears,  be- 
tween the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  the  Secular  element  of  the  Uni- 
versity.* The  explanation  of  the  case  is  simple.  The  object  of 
the  professors,  in  shutting  up  the  schools,  was,  evidently,  by  force 
of  pressure,  to  compel  the  town  authorities  to  bring  the  patrol  to 
justice.  The  more  effectually  the  schools  were  closed,  so  much 
the  greater  probability  of  the  pressure  taking  effect.  Hence,  they 
were  excessively  mortified  to  find  that  the  Mendicants  by  no  means 
took  the  same  view  as  themselves.  For  the  friars  to  go  on  teach- 
ing, when  the  seculars  were  silent,  was  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  a 
double  blow.  The  professors  felt,  first,  that  their  protest  would 
lose  the  greater  part  of  its  force ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  friars 
would  be  daily  gaining  in  popularity,  and  drawing  croAvdsof  their 
own  students  under  the  influence  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic.f 
Whether  the  astute  superiors  of  S.  James's,  and  other  thoughtful 
men,  had  any  eye  to  this,  of  course,  one  cannot  tell.  But  this 
much  is  certain,  that  Avhile  the  secular  professors  were  silently 
waiting  for  their  pressure  to  take  effect,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscaus — the  sole  mouthpieces  of  learning — were  lecturing 
away  in  the  various  chairs  of  the  University.  They  simply  did 
Avhat  they  had  done  some  twenty  years  before,  when,  during  the 
regency  of  Blanche,  the  secular  doctors,  irritated  by  a  similar 
provocation,  had  abandoned  Paris  altogether,  and  had  settled 
themselves  down  to  teach  at  Angers,  Rlieims,  and  different  towns 
of  Europe.;]; 

*  "  Alcnni  scolaii  di  quell'  University  furono  nottetempo  assaliti  da  uoniini  d'arme  ;  eglino 
Becoiido  II  modo  della  loro  possibllltfi  vollero  difendcrsi  tiia  sciiza  ino,  aiizi  con  daiiiio  :  clii-  iiiio 
di  *fs»i4li  istaiite  fii  morto,  e  gli  altri.  feiiti  c  nibati.  str:i-(iiiuti  in  caroif.  L  Tiiix  ti  sit;\  luite- 
meutc  sf  lie  liolilamn;  i  piisioiii  lur  libeii,  nia  f;!!  otteiiMHi  iioii  pmiiti :  di  ilu-  i  Unttciii  alzarou 
la  vine  cliicdciidti  fjiustlzla.  Noll  esseudo  di  qiicsto  loro  desideiio  iiHimtaiuiitc  sciddisfattl 
t'eniiai  1111(1  prissoi-lie  tutti  di  riiiiaueisi  dall'-  lezioiil.  e  per  ben  due  mesi  .se  iie  riniaseio.  ilai 
Dottoi  i  II  fiulaii  ill  fiioii.  Da  eli)  i  Uottoii  secolari,  i  qnali  fiih  iiuove  riisi-  anda\  alio  volj;iiiilo  fia 
Be,  trasseid  lasiotie  di  voleie  esclusi  della  Uulversitii  i  Professor!  resjolari,  oioe  a  diie  qiulli 
deirOrdiue,  di  S.  Domeulco,  e  deU'Ordine  di  S.  Fraucesco  ;  e  a  tutto  jioteve  eou  accorj;inieiiti  e 
sottili  trovati  si  brigavano  di  venire  al  loro  desiderio."  (Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tojninaso  D' Aquino, 
seconda  edizione.  Cap.  XVII.,  p.  6b',  G7.) 

t  The  very  lives  of  the  Mendicants,  when  they  were  really  S""*!.  was  a  power  in  the  city. 
The  foUowius  extract  from  a  Sermon  of  the  day  shows  this  :— '  Si  m'ait  DIen,  ell  de  t'liristiaiis. 
cil  de  Premoiistere  cil  de  Saint  Beueoit,  cil  ile  saint  Auj;ii>tiii  n'aront  mre  le  pardon  de  paradis 
por  noient.  Certes  monlt  &  enuis  I'acliateriees  antrestaiit  coiiiiiif  il  font;  que  sachiea.  par  bone 
foi,  que  dt's  le  jors  de  la  Sainte-Croi.s  dusi-'au  jor  de  fasc|Ue.s.  ne  nienjierout  il  Jamais  que  taut 
jor  tantes  fois,'  ne  jamais  ue  iiieiij,'eiiiiit  de  cliar,  ne  jamais  ne  gerront  seur  couee  de  plnnie,  ne 
jamais  ne  parleront  se  pas  congiu  non,  por  parent  ue  por  ami  ijiii  les  voise  visiter.  Et  si  jiar 
aventuie  avenoit  qu'il  trespasse  nn  s«nl  point  du  comniandemeiit  de  lor  rienlle  et  aveuist  que 
il  moieiist  sans  ce  qu'il  n'en  eust  est<^  h  sainte  confession  et  fl  repentance  et  fl  peneauce  .  .  . 
qr  n'en  donioii-  pas  wie pome poirie."  (Anonyme  d' Amiens,  MSS.  de  D.  Orenicr,  Vol.  CLVIII.,  De  La 
Maiclie,p.  .1:)4.) 

t  "  Les  docteurs  reguliers  contiuuent  cepeudaut  h  ouvrir  leurs  <^coles,  et  ue  croient  pas  de- 
voir adopter  pour  eiix-meines  une  semblable  mesure.  En  cela  ils  ue  faisaieiit  qu'imiter  la  con- 
duite  de  leiirs  iiredecesseiirs.  qui  avainit  egalement  refuse  d'entrer  dans  cette  sorte  de  conspi- 
ration, lorsque,  dans  une  ociaNicni  tonte  iiariille.  en  \Ti9.  sous  la  miuonte  dii  roi  et  la  regeiice 
de  «i  nieic.  les  docteurs  abaiidniiii.r.iit  la  capitale  pour  se  rctircr  eu  diverses  villes  du  roy- 
aume.'     (UaieiUe,  Chap.  XVI..  p.  10'.,  1C8.) 
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liut  tlie  doctors  of  tlie  University  were  not  easily  discouraged, 
and  stood  true  to  tlieir  lirst  resolve.  Tliey  finully  obtjiined  the 
redress  they  sought.  The  beadles  had  to  expiate  their  rashness 
by  punishment  according  to  the  customary  law.  Two  of  the 
patrol,  who  had  been  actively  instrumental  in  killing  the  student, 
Avere  condemned  to  death  ;  the  others,  who  had  laid  violent  hands 
upon  the  three,  were  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

The  doctors,  having  thus  far  achieved  their  end,  determined  to 
draw  up  regulations  for  future  emergencies;  and  did  their  utter- 
most to  bring  the  friars,  whose  stubbornness  had  nearly  upset 
their  plans,  into  agreement  with  their  views.  They  called  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  they  drew  up  an  instrument,  declaring  that,  for  the 
future,  no  one  could  be  admitted  as  master  who  had  not  sworn  to 
observe  all  the  laws  of  the  University:  and  that  law  in  particular 
which  met  the  case  in  point.  The  doctors  knew  well  what  they 
Avere  about.  They  made  up  their  minds  either  to  include  the 
regulars  in  the  oath,  or  to  come  to  an  open  rupture.  That  no 
scru])le  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Dominicans,  this  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  oath  :  "  Provided  there  be  nothing  in  these 
statutes  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  of  which 
I  make  profession ;  or  contrary  to  honesty,  or  the  salvation  of 
souls,  to  human  and  Divine  right,  to  the  public  good,  or  to  the 
Holy  Church  of  God."* 

But  the  regulars  had  no  idea  of  taking  the  law  from  the 
authorities,  and  wished  to  maintain  liberty  of  action.  They  felt 
no  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  views  of  the  secular  doctors, 
and  expected  the  same  liberty  to  be  granted  to  themselves.  In  a 
word,  they  refused  to  take  the  oath :  some  say  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  compromise  themselves;  others  because  they  could 
not,  being  religious,  take  any  oath  at  all.f 

This  brought  things  to  a  climax.  Since  they  would  not  fall  in 
Avith  the  oath,  the  University  issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  friars 
excluded  from  its  body,  and  deprived  of  their  chairs.| 

*  "  Alors  les  Docteiirs  fireut  uii  Statnt  portaiit,  qu'^,  I'arenir  auvun  ne  aeroit  re<;u  MaJtre  en 
quclquc  Kaculte  t\\n-  ce  fftt,  qiVil  u'eCit  .j<T»!  d'observer  tons  les  reglenieus  di.'  1' University,  &.  en 
particulirr  If  dcciet  qu'on  ve uoit  de  faire,  pour  ordonner  la  cessation  des  lemons  dans  des  cas 
siMiiblalilcs  h  ctOni  doul  on  vient  de  parle r.  Seloii  iM.  Dupin,  atiu  que  Its  Douiinicaiiis  ne  tissent 
auciuie  (lillii-iiltt-  (Ic  iiivtfi-  <•(■  sernifiit,  on  y  iMouta  ct-s  i>aiole8:  Pourvu  qu'il  ii'ij  ait  rien  dans  ces 
!t'itiil:s  ilf  ilr/niilu  inir  Im  riylts  dea  FF.  I'l-'Cln-iirs,  tlmi I  Jr  /<ii^  profession.  7ii  df  ilt-sinnitii'tr.  ou  de  con- 
trairf  itii  suhit  <lr.i  (imf.s-,  iiit  droit  liiiiniii}i  ,i  iliriii.n  V iitilii.e  publique,  ou  a  In  saiiite  K(ilise  de  Dieu. 
Ctpi  udaiit  Irs  (liiiv  DditmUK  di-  TOiditr  ^U^  Saint  Uouiinique,  &.  c«-lni  di-s  FK.  .Miiienis.  <nu  pro- 
fessoient  actuillinif-nt  n'avaiit  pas  «;rn  ponvoir  s'enfjager.  par  seiinciit  l^  ce  que  I'on  exifjeoit 
deux,  I'L'niveisitc  tit  uu  iiutn-  deeret,  pour  les  declarer  exclus  de  son  Corps,  it  Drives  de  leurs 
Chaires."     (Tonrnit,  Lii:  IL.  Chap.  VI.,  p.  IIH.) 

t  But  S.  Tlunnas  does  not  seem  logo  so  far,  lie  says:  "  Non  enini  indiget  dictum  lioiuinis 
couKrinatione,  nisi  quia  de  eo  dnbitatur.  Hoc  auteni  derosat  dignitati  per8ona^  ut  dubitetur  de 
veritate  eoruui  <inai  diclt;  et  ideo  personis  mimnm  diyyiitatis  non  convenit  jurare.  I'roplerqnod 
dicitnr.  2.  Qua;st.  V.  Cap. —  si  iiuis  presbittrr,  qnod  siiferdotes  ex  led  causa  jurare  non  debeiit;  taineu 
pro  ;iliriiia  necessitate  vel  inaniia  iililitate  licituni  est  eis .jurare.  et  pra'cipue  pro  spiritualihiis 
uej;i)tiis:  proquibns  etiani  .jiiranienta  conipetit  pra'Stare  in  soleiunibns  diebns.  quibnsest  Spiri- 
tiialilius  rebus  varandiini.  Xou  uuteni  tune  sunt  juranieuta  pra-stauda  pro  lebns  teniporalibiis, 
nisi  forteex  nia<;ua  necessitate."     (Tom.  HI.,  Nfcitiidu  .StauuUe.  Quasi.  LXXXJ.V.,  Art.  \.,p.  S.H.) 

i  Toiiron,  l.ir.  II..  Chap.  VI.,  p.  US.  Bareille,  Chap.  XVI., p.  168.  Gibelli,  Cap.  XVII., p.  68. 
Werner,  Ca)>.  III.,  p.  UT.) 
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The  regulars  appealed,  as  is  natural  for  regulars  to  do,  to  Eome; 
and  did  not  omit  to  place  their  case  before  the  brother  of  S.  Louis, 
who  governed  France  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  But  the 
viceroy  could  eifect  nothing.  Pope  Innocent  sided  with  the  friars, 
and  commissioned  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  to  re-establish  them  in 
their  chairs,  and  to  visit  with  ecclesiastical  censures  any  who 
should  i^resume  to  oppose  such  a  design.  To  make  things  all  the 
more  secure,  the  Holy  Father  addressed  a  Brief  to  Master  Luke, 
Canon  of  Paris,  to  the  same  end;  and  the  Canon,  without  wait- 
ing the  issue  of  a  counter  appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  carried  out, 
without  delay,  the  instructions  he  had  received.* 

Meanwhile,  the  University  was  not  idle;  it  jiublished  its  decree 
of  exclusion,  and  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  French  bishops, 
describing  the  state  of  affairs  at  Paris,  and  begging  for  their  pro- 
tection. At  this  juncture,  things  Avere  complicated  by  the  death 
of  Innocent  IV.,  at  Naples.  However,  the  Cardinals  assembled, 
witiiout  delay,  for  the  election  of  a  successor ;  notwithstanding  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of 
Manfred,  son  of  Frederick  11.  The  new  Pope  took  the  name 
of  Alexander  IV.,  and,  naturally,  was  desirous  to  inaugurate  his 
reign  by  an  act  of  clemency  and  justice.f  Feeling  all  the  charity 
of  a  common  father  towards  the  contending  parties  at  Paris,  and 
being  conscious  that,  as  long  as  learned  ecclesiastics  spent  their 
energies  in  mutual  recriminations,  the  cause  of  charity  and  science 
could  not  possibly  be  served,  he  published  a  Bull,  by  Avhich  he 
hoped  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  This  Bull  begins  with  the 
Avords  :  "  As  the  Tree  of  Life,"  and  speaks,  in  glowing  terms,  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  Catholic 
world.  He  compares  it  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  planted  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrestrial  paradise ;  to  a  lamp  of  brightness  in  the  House  of 
the  Lord;  and  declares  that  from  it,  as  from  a  source,  flow  the 
waters  of  wisdom  over  the  face  of  the  sterile  earth.  J     Having  thus 

*  "  Ceux-ci  porterent  leurs  plaiiites  au  Pape  Innocent  IV'.  &.  an  Comtede  Poitiers,  Alplionse 
fieie  de  Saijit  Louis,  qui  gouveinoit  le  Ro.vaiiinc,  iiemlaut  l'aV)SfUce  de  Koi.  Ce  Prince,  n'a.vHiit 
pfi  porter  les  parties  a  uuaccomniodeniaut,  le  Pape  douna  coniniission  ;">  I'Eveqne  d'Kvreux,  de 
retablir  les  Doctenrs  Regiiliers,  avec  pouvoir  de  se  servir  des  censures  Kcclesiasticines,  coutre 
tons  ceux  qui  feroieut  opposition  h  leur  retaljlissemeut,  Sa  Saintete  adressa  un  a\it  re  Bref  pour 
le  nii'nie  siijet,  i  avec  U-  nii-nic  ]>ouvoir,  i\  Maitre  I.ue  Clianoine  de  Palis,  leciucl  nonolistant 
I'appi'l  int(  rjt-tti-  an  Saint  .si,  ;;c,  cxei-Mla  |i(>nct  m-lli-nirnt  Ics  cinlres  dn  Pane  en  laveur  des  Re- 
•niliers.  l>'inivcrsiti'  fit  nnbliiT  en  menu-  Icms  sun  Ki-cn-I  dr  s>'|iaration.  L  adiess.-i  nnc  linijine 
fettre  a  tons  les  Eveques  du  Rovaunu'.  iiour  Its  inettre  an  fait  du  ce  qui  se  passoit  ;i  Paris  4;  pour 
reclamer  leur  protection.  Cette  lettre  est  de  I'anuee  1254."  (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  VI.,  p. 
119.) 

t  "  Sur  ces  entrefaites.  c'est-i-dire  dans  I'anuee  1254.  Innocent  meurt  daus  la  ville  de  Na- 
ples, eniportaut  au  tonibeau  la  reputation  d'uu  pontile  aussi  -jrand  que  pieux,  legnant  ii  l'E<;li«e 
uue  liberie  desorniais  consolidee  par  sou  courage,  an  uionde,  lexeniple  d'uue.jnBtiee  que  l» 
puissance  ro.vale  elle-uienie  ne  tit  .jamais  varier.  Kin  presqne  inmiidiatenient  par  les  eardinaux 
r<?unis  .'l  Naples,  sous  la  menace  imcssante  des  virloires  tie  Maintroi.  tils  et  successeur  de  Fre- 
deric II..  Alexandre  IV.,  siguiila  le  idiiimiiii-.iiu-nl  de  sou  poutilicat  par  uue  bnlU^  oil  il  s'etlorce 
de  raniener  la  paix  dans  l'uni\  tisiti-  de  Pai  is.  en  laisant  cesser  le  scaudale  de  toutes  ces  que- 
relles."     (Bareille,  quatieme  edUiuti,  Chap.  X  I'J.,  p.  IIJU.) 

t  "  Quasi  lignum  vitje  in  Par.adiso  Dei  et  quasi  lucenia  fnlgoris  in  domo  Domini  est  in  saucta 
ecclesia  Parasieusis  studii  disciplina.  Hiec  quippe  velut  fixcnuda  erndiliouis  parens  ad  in  igau- 
duiu  sterilem  orbis  facicm  fluvios  dc  foatibus  sapicuU;e  salutaris  cum  impctu  loras  mitteus, 
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paved  the  Avay,  he  enters  into  business,  and  says  that,  having  heard 
the  Procurators  of  both  sides,  he  judges  it  expedient  to  modify 
the  statutes  of  the  University  according  to  a  Constitution  of 
Gregory  IX.  He  then  prescribes  in  what  way  the  Chancellor  is 
to  give  licenses,  and  leaves  him  to  determine,  both  with  regard  to 
regulars,  as  well  as  seculars,  the  number  that  it  may  be  advisable 
to  admit.  Regarding  tlie  main  point,  he  makes  use  of  the  usual 
mezzo  termine:  for  whilst  he  confirms  the  decree  of  the  doctors, 
binding  all  to  stop  teaching  in  case  of  insult — if  satisfaction  be 
not  aftbrded;  he  re-establishes  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
professors ;  revokes  all  decrees  issued  against  them  ;  commands 
the  secular  doctors  to  receive  them,  and  to  live  with  them  in 
peace.*  To  ensure  the  operation  of  this  Bull,  the  Holy  Father 
commissioned  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Auxerre  to  see  it  put  in 
execution;  and,  above  all,  to  restore  to  their  professorial  chairs 
tlie  two  Dominican  doctors.  Bonus-homo  and  Elias  Brunetus. 

It  would  naturally  be  imagined  that  so  explicit  a  pronounce- 
ment as  that  of  Pope  Alexander  would  have  removed  all  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  his  meaning ;  but  men  who  have  started  on  a 
wrong  course,  especially  when  it  is  a  course  mixed  up  with  pride, 
and  puslied  forward  by  passion,  often  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
see  the  clearest  orders  of  the  Holy  See,  when  they  militate  against 
their  own  idea.  The  celebrated  William  of  S.  Amour,  who,  with 
his  followers,  was  the  originator  of  this  attack  upon  the  Mendi- 
cants, made  up  his  conscience  that  his  party,  in  spite  of  the  Papal 
order,  could  still  oppose  the  re-establishment  of  the  friars  in  their 
academic  rights.f  The  sophism  he  and  his  followers  used  was 
this :  they  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  colleges  in  which  they 


ubique  teiTarum  Dei  liBtificat  civitateni  et  in  refiiKerium  animarum  flagi-autium  siti  justitae, 
aquas  doctriufe  divirtit  pu1)Ii(!e  in  plateis.  Ibi  uiinirum  oidiuatus  est  per  piDvidentiani  coudito- 
lis  ad  opus  ad  custodiani  doctovuui  ordo  priEcipims,  ut  ad  vital  fnictuni  ratioiiabilis  creaturai 
dcduoat  aftVi'tuni.  ue  in  gnstuni  mortis  vetita  veteris  priBvaricationis  illeci-Ura  seducatur.  Ibi 
linnianum  K<*n\i3  orif;inali8  iguoraiitia;  ca.'fifate  defornie  per  cosnitioiiem  veri  Ininiiiis,  quani 
scieiilia  )>i(tatis  asscqnitnr,  reddita  visionis  specie  reformatur.  Ibi  ))i;iiipni'  dat  Duniiniis 
■Siimisip  s\i;i-  "s  ot  Sapieutiam  ac  linsnain  niysticis  eloqniis  eruditam,  cni  nsi;<ltii-  ncciuit  (iiiiiiis 
advi-rsilas  iniindbunini.  Ut  igitur  coiisortii  vestri  comniunicabile  ac  coniiniine  nimiibiis  bmiiim 
oiiiiiis  p.nis  cnstddia  servare  curcniiis  ....''  (Btdlarium,  Orid.  FF.  I'raiJt.,  Tom.  I., 
p.  TS.  linmii,  1729.-) 

*  •'  Kr  ;;ielit  We:sini£!en.  naeli  welelien  der  Kanzler  in  Ziikunft  die  Licenzen  ertlieilen  soil, 
inid  Kestatlet  ihm,  sie  an  so  Viele,  als  derselbe  fiir  erspriesslicli  liiilt,  zu  verwillisen,  niiijien  die 
Caudidaten  des  Leliranites  aus  deni  Siicular-oder  Regularstaude  seiu:  er  bestatijjft  den  Beseli- 
liiss  der  Universitiit,  in  Fiillen  iilinliclier  Art,  wie  der  kiirzlich  vorgekoinnieue,  dnrcli  Kinslel- 
iun^  der  Vorlesnnsen  sicli  GennijtliuunK  zu  erzwinKeu:  die  Doctoreu  der  beiden  Mendieaute- 
iKirdeu  werden  in  ilire  Keelitc  wieder  eiuKesetzt  uiid  AUes  fiir  ungiiltig  erkliirt,  was  fjegen  gie 
uiilemoninien  worden  Oder  in  dieser  AnKelegeubeit  nocb  unternouimen  werden  kiiuiite  ;  die 
weltlielieu  Lebrer  werden  beauftragt,  sic'h  mit  ibneu  in  cbristlichem  Friede,u  zu  vertragen." 
(Werner.  Vol.  I.,  Cup.  III.,  p.  119.) 

t  "  Dapegon  ex<'ipirfe  nun  Willielm  von  St.  Anionrniit  mehreren  Anderon.  eben  jeue  Partei, 
die  selion  bei  Innoeenz  deu  Ooniinii^anern  die  zuvor  erwiibnte  Riige  zuwego  gebraelit  liatt«. 
Sie  zosen  sicb  auf  einige  Zeit  von  den  Iliirsiilen  dev  Tniversitrit  ziuiuk  un<l  aiitworteten  der 
Autl'iirderuiig.  den  Weisinmen  des  Pap.stes  sieli  zu  fiigen,  die  Hiille  •;clie  sie  uielits  an,  da  sie 
Bieb  nielit  niebr  zuni  I'niv.-isitiitskorper  reebneteu.  Die  l.eidcii  Uiscliole  wollteii  njt  ("ensuren 
gegen  sie  vorj-elien  :  sie  appellirten  aber  an  den  Pajist  und  erkbirten.  dass  sic  lieber  in  ilir  Va- 
tirlaiid  zuriickkelireii  als  eineni  fiir  sie  in  keiner  Weise  behiedigenden  Austrage  di'r  Saclie  sich 
t'ii!;iii  wollten  ;  del  I'apst  niiige  die  Kxeoniniunieatiun  ziiriieknebinen  und  sie  in  ibre  vorigca 
Heelite  wiedei- einsetzeu.  Der  Papst  biirte  anf  diese  Bitteu  uicht.  souderu  erliess  verscbiirfto 
Wcisuugcu."     (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cay  III., p.  113.) 
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had  been  accustomed  to  teach,  and  tlien  declared  that  since  they 
had  left  the  University,  the  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  did  not  apply 
to  them.  The  two  Bishops  had  a  mind  to  visit  them  with  cen- 
sures ;  but  they  made  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  bore  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  threat :  they 
protested  that  they  would  either  transfer  their  schools  elsewhere, 
or  altogether  retire  from  the  responsibilities  of  teaching,  to  the 
liberty  and  repose  afforded  by  their  own  country,  rather  than  ac- 
quiesce in  a  measure  which  met  their  wishes  in  no  way  whatsoever. 
They  begged  the  Holy  Father  to  remove  the  excommunication 
which  was  upon  them,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  former  position. 
But  Pope  Alexander  would  not  hearken  to  them.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  have  the  "  Quasi  ligmim"  put  in  force,  and  to  that  end, 
issued  orders  more  stringent  than  those  he  had  given  before. 

At  this  juncture,  King  Louis  returned,  after  six  years'  absence, 
from  his  first  expedition  against  the  intidel.*  The  troubles  of 
the  University  were  quickly  brought  before  him.  It  pained  him 
excessively  to  hear  of  the  scandal  of  priests  and  religious  carrying 
on  uncharitable  war.  He  especially  felt  it  in  this  instance,  since 
his  two  favorite  Orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were 
compromised  in  the  matter.  Naturally,  he  at  once  set  about  try- 
ing to  bring  all  parties  to  an  accommodation.  He  stopped  the 
execution  of  the  Papal  Briefs.  He  hoped,  without  appealing  to 
force,  or  to  his  kingly  authority,  by  means  of  the  joint  remon- 
strances of  the  bishops,  to  prevail  upon  the  litigating  parties  to 
settle  their  quarrels  by  arbitration — putting  the  whole  case  into 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishops  of  Bourges,  Eheims,  Sens,  and 
Eouen.f  These  four  prelates  declared  themselves  willing  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  so  holy  a  prince — of  one  who,  not  only  had  ever 
shown  great  esteem  for  the  Episcopate,  but  had  so  tender  an  affec- 
tion for  the  Orders  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Fi-ancis,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  if  he  were  able  to  divide  himself  in  two,  he 
would  give  one  half  to  S.  Dominic,  and  the  other  to  S.  Francis. J 
The  archbishops,  in  due  course,  assembled,  and,  having  heard  each 
of  the  opposing  partie^,  and  having  called  in  the  assistance  of 
other  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  brought  things,  as  they  imagined, 

*  "  SaiDt  Louis  lieureuBement  de  retoiir  dp.  la  Palestine ;  pour  6touffer  ces  contestations,  & 
rf^tablir  la  paix  dans  I'Uuiversit^,  airAta  d'abonl  Vext'-cutiou  des  deiniers  Brefs :  &  <iuoiqu'il  pClt 
commander  avec  autorit^.il  ainia  mieux  disi  iit  It-s  llistunciis.ioindie  ses  leiiiontiiuices.  {\  tellcs 
des  Ev(-qnes  asseiiiMt^s  k  Paris,  pour  «'n;;;it;i'r  leu  uiis  i:  Ics  iiiitn-s,  Jl  s'i'ii  rajiimi  ttr  au.jiifriiiient 
dfS  Ar<'!ieve(iu<-s  df  Biiurttes.  dt-  Rciius,  dc  «»■  ns.  iX  (If  Kniicii.  (Vs  quatre  I'reliits  zo  prt-teriiit 
avc<-.j()ic  aiix  iiitciitiiPiiH  pncitiqiiis  d'un  si  saiut  Moii:ui|iic.  qui  lioiuiroit  de  sea  bontes  uii  des 
])his  illustres  Corps  ilc  s(ui  Kci\  iiuiiic  ;  &  qui  en  memc  terns  aimoit  si  particnlierenient  les  Keli- 
gieax  de  saiut  Dominique."     (Touron.  iir. //..  Chap.  \'I..p.  VM.) 

t  "  Le  saint  roi  nonima  eonime  arbitres  les  arclieve.ques  de  Bourges,  de  Reims,  de  Sens  et  de 
Rouen."     (Bareille,  f-'Aap.  A'lV.,  y).  171.) 

%  "  LudwiK  d.  HI.  wiinscbte,  dass  diese  Versamn)Inn<j  [Paris  synod]  aucli  iiber  den  Streit 
zwichen  der  Pariser  Universit.at  uuil  den  .Meudie;inteu.  deren  Zulassuu;;  zum  Lebranit  hetref- 
feud,  eutsclieide;  aber  sie  wiea  die  Saelie  von  sieli  und  es  wurde  dat'iir  eine  t"oniniissiou  voii 
Tier  Erzbischofen  tou  Sens.  Rheinis.  Bourges  uud  Rouen  bestellt."     (Hefele.  B.  VI.,  i  liT3,  p.  45.) 
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to  an  amiciible  avrungeineiit.  The  conditions  which  they  thouglit 
fair  were  as  follows:  The  Dominicans  were  to  be  permitted,  by  the 
secular  doctors,  to  possess,  in perpetuum,  their  two  chairs  of  the- 
ology, but  upon  three  conditions — first,  that  they  should  give  up 
the  Bulls,  which  they  had  obtai)ied  from  Rome;  secondly,  that 
they  should  not  procure  any  others  which  were  hurtful  to  the 
interests  of  the  University;  and  thirdly,  that  they  should  use  all 
their  influence  with  the  Pope,  to  induce  him  to  recall  all  the  edicts 
which  had  been  issued  in  their  favour  by  Innocent  IV.,  and  by 
himself,  since  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances.*  To  these  con- 
ditions, both  the  seculars  and  the  regulars  agreed.  And  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  Dominicans,  in  the  fullness  of  their  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  which  the  University  had  lavished  upon  them  in  the 
past,  did  all  they  could  to  induce  the  Holy  See  to  recall  the  instru- 
ments it  had  published  in  their  favour.f 

Whether  they  knew  the  character  of  Alexander  IV.  suflficently 
to  read  what  course  he  would  pursue,  it  is  impossible  to  know  for 
certain.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  far  easier  thing  to  give  way,  if  one's 
interests  are  attacked,  when  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  stronger 
power  Avill  be  ready  to  support  them,  than  to  give  way  when  there 
is  no  prospect  of  any  help  at  all.  The  Dominicans  could  afford 
to  act  a  graceful  part,  as  long  as  Alexander  was  in  reserve.  Their 
interests,  by  such  a  policy,  far  from  being  put  in  danger,  would 
become  infinitely  safer  than  before ;  and  it  is  hardly  imaginable 
that  men,  so  intimately  connected  Avith  the  Court  of  Rome,  would 
not  have  made  a  pretty  shrewd  guess,  that  Pope  Alexander  would 
hardly  consider  himself  respectfully  treated,  Avhen  his  own  busi- 
ness was  taken,  unasked,  out  of  his  hands;  his  rescripts  abolished; 
and  petitions  made  to  him  to  reverse  a  method  of  procedure  which, 
Avith  full  deliberation,  and  in  a  most  formal  manner,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty,  as  father  of  the  faithful,  to  adopt. 

Whatever  shrewdness  the  friars  may  have  possessed,  the  Holy 
Father  took  that  course  of  action  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
alone  was  open  to  liim.J  He  issued  a  new  Bull  (June  17,  1256), 
\ 

*  '•  Les  Arclievcques  noiames  ayant  done  eutendii  lea  parties.  &.  confi-r^  sur  cela  avpc 

riliisiciiri-H  autres  Prelats,  ils  proiioncereiit  etifiii  le  pieinier  de  Mars  i:)5b'.  4t  lirent  cimveiiir  les 
iiteresses  d'uii  accuiumodi'iiK'iit,  scion  leqiiel  les  Docteurs  Seciiliera  couseutoieut  que  les 
I>oniiiiirains  posKedasseiit  ?l  perpetiiilo  lea  deux  Cliaires  de  Theologie,  fi  ceitaines  conditions, 
dont  I'liue  etoit,  qirils  renonceroieiit  aux  liulles  (lu'ils  avoicnt  obti-inu-s,  4;  (lu'il.s  ii'en  sollieite- 
idieiit  )»iiiiit  d' ant  res.  qui  piissent  el  re  <>ontraires  aiix  iiitt-nts  de  I  Tiiivirsitc  ;  i|iiilM  .s'enipliiye- 
roient  an  eontraire,  pour  obtenir  du  saint  .Siejje,  la  revocation  de  tout  ee  ([ue  leM  deux  Papes, 
Innocent  IV.  &  Alexandre  IV.  avoieut  de.ja  pronouce  en  leur  faveur,  depiiis  le  conmieuceinent 
de  ces  denudes."  (Tonron.  Lt'^  III.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  120.) 
t  Tonron,  Liv.  IT.,  Chap.  III.,  p.  121. 

X  .SpeakinK  of  tlio.se  prelates  appointed  by  King  Louis  to  brinjc  the  Regulars  and  tlie  Secu- 
lar.H  to  ;i  unitual  uiHlersl:u]ding.  Bin  eille  says  : — "  Le  Jugement  de  I'i's  pn-lats.  dont  les  ilisjiosi- 
tions  luiMiajicaii  111  i-t;aleiiiciit  li'S  iiili'rets  des  deux  partis,  .semlilnit  dcvoiiri-tablir  eiiire  eiuc 
la  paix  et  la  eoueorde  ;  niais  il  blessail  trop  directenient  lesdroits  du  saint-siege  et  les  deeisions 
qu'il  avait  rendues  il  cc  su.jet.  Le  pape  crnt  eutiii  devoir  sevir  eiuitre  les  principaux  autenrs  de 
Li  rebellion,  par  nne  nouvelle  bulle  du  18  juin  1256  ;  G\iillauine  de  Saint-iVinonr,  leiir  veritable 
chef.  Odou  de  Douai.  Nicolas  de  Bar-snr-Aube,  et  Cliretien  de  Beauvais,  y  lUaient  noninieineiit 
prive.s  de  leius  bcueliccs,  de  Icurs  diguitcs  et  dc  leurs  chaircs.    lis  d«iuiourcreut  ainsi  frappcs 
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in  which  he  freely  spoke  his  mind.  He  declared  that  the  whole 
matter  of  the  accommodation  had  been  carried  throngh  withont 
his  having  been  consnlted,  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  express  decrees. 
And  he  declared  William  of  Saint  Amonr,  Odo  of  Douay,  Nicho- 
las of  Bar,  and  Christian,  Canon  of  Beauvais — whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  originators  of  this  disorder — by  name,  deprived  of  all 
their  grades  and  benefices;  and  he  forbade  tliem  to  teach,  and  in- 
hibited any  one  from  taking  lessons  from  them.  Moreover,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  driven  out  of  the  kmgdom,  and  instructed  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  to  confer  their  benefices  on  other  subjects ;  and 
threatened  their  adherents  with  a  like  penalty,  if,  within  fifteen 
days  of  its  publication,  the  Bull  were  not  obeyed.*  At  the  end  of 
the  same  month,  the  Holy  See  issued  two  other  decrees,  confirm- 
ing the  action  that  had  already  been  taken. 

These  measures  of  Rome  may  look  to  some  as  bordering  on 
severity ;  but,  in  reality,  they  were  acts  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
mercy.  It  was  an  assertion  of  the  first  principle  of  order,  and  a 
blow  at  the  principle  of  anarchy.  King  Louis,  in  his  charity  and 
haste,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  authority ;  and  the  bishops 
who  fulfilled  his  behest,  trenched  upon  the  prerogatives,  and  inter- 
fered Avith  the  right,  of  the  supreme  power.  Without  a  bold,  un- 
flinching assertion  of  his  position.  Pope  Alexander  might  have 
brought  such  difficulties  upon  the  government  of  the  Church,  as 
Avould  have  hampered  its  free  action,  and  so  have  injured  the 
noblest  instrument  of  justice  and  humanity  on  earth. f 

MeauAvhile,  the  regulai's  continued  their  public  teachings  in 
Scripture  and  Theology.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1256, 
S.  Thomas  had  been  lecturing  as  Licentiate,  and  his  great  reputa- 
tion drew  to  his  schools  the  most  promising  intelligences  of  the 
day.|     The  way  in  which  he  was  introduced  to  his  new  office, 

de  ce  silence  qu'ila  avaieut  suspenilu  sur  la  ti:te  du  pnWic  comme  une  orjtucillpiise  menace, 
aiiquel  ils  avient  vovilii  ri-duiie,  eu  efl'et,  Its  docteius  leguliers."  {Histoire  dc  Saint  Thomas 
D'Aquin,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  171.) 

*  "  II  dcniauda  (ju'ils  fussent  cliassesdn  Royaume  ;  en,joiguit  Jk  I'Eveque  de  Paris,  de  douner 
leurs  benetices;  Si.  declara  qu'il  puniroit  les  a\ities  de  nienie  peine,  s'ils  n'otx-issoieut  quiuze 
joins  apies  la  publication  de  ses  Billies.  Ce.s  iiieines  ordns  fiiieiit  coulii"m<''9  par  deux  autres 
Deciets,  qui  eiiiancvent  de  sa  Saintete  sur  la  tin  du  nienie  mois.  On  vit  done  disparoitie  en- 
core une  tois  les  donees  esperances  de  la  paix,  qu'on  avoit  commence  de  goiiter."  (Touvon, 
Liv.  II.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  121.) 

t  The  organization  of  the  Church— lier  Divine  polit.v  being  constructed  by  Divine  wisdom — 
is  the  only  system  in  the  world  which  has  been  saved  from  tlie.jars  and  eonteutious  of  restless 
and  clever  liiinds.  Men  may  try  and  improve  upon  the  systems  of  secular  ^oveinnient :  they 
may  one  day  prefer  one  form,  another  (lay,  another;  and  may,  and  will,  lontimu'  tliUH  vaeilat- 
ins  •'>  the  end  ;  for  man  is  not  more  lluin  man,  he  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  frail,  cliaiifjeable  creature ; 
ami  bis  creations  bear  upon  them  the  .stamp  of  his  own  iufirmit.v.  But  one  organism  be  must 
leave  alone  ;  one  power  he  must  look  up  to  and  not  meddle  with  ;  and  tliat  one  power  —the  one 
stable  centre  amongst  men — is  the  universal  Church  of  God,  established  by  Christ,  and  filled 
with  His  Holy  Spirit. 

t  "  Cependant  les  Docteurs  R^guliers  continuoient  tonjonrs  les  le<;on8  publiqucs;  t  la  riS- 
putation  de  saint  Thomas  angmeutoit  tons  lis  jours,  aveele  iiombre  des  Ecofiers.qui  protitoient 
de  ses  instructions.  De.ja  depnis  le  eoiimieiieement  de  celte  auiiee  12r>t>.  il  enseigiioil  eoiiinie 
Licentie  :  ce  qui  paroit  par  le  Bref.  ((ue  le  Fajie  venoit  d'addiesser  an  Chancelier  de  IKglise  de 
Paris,  pour  lui  marquer  sa  satislaction,  de  ee  qn'il  avoil  im-venu  ses  lettivs  Apostoliques.  & 
reiii])li  ses  desirs,  eu  accordant  la  Licence  I'l  cet  e.\celleiit  Keligiiux  si  lecommaiidalile  par  sou 
jlhihtre  uaissance,  i)ar  I'innoct  nee  dc  sa  vie,  4;  par  le  Ir.-.sor  ile  science,  Sc  de  doctrine,  que  le 
Seigneur  avoit  mis  eu  lui."     (Tourou,  iiV.  //.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  lit.) 
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speaks  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  lield,  both  at  Paris  and 
at  Kome — not  only  by  the  Chancellor,  but  by  the  Poi)e.  Without 
waiting  for  the  Papal  Kescript,  the  Chancellor  appointed  him  to  lec- 
ture in  the  schools;  upon  which,  the  Holy  Father  addresses  a  letter 
to  that  dignitary  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he  has  anticipated 
the  Apostolic  wishes  by  bestowing  the  Licentiate-  upon  "  Brother 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  a  man  eminent  for 
his  birth,  and  for  his  virtues,  and  for  the  treasure  of  science  with 
which  God  has  enriched  him."*  The  Saint  took  no  notice  of  the 
contests  raging  around  him.  Not  that  he  was  callous  to  what  was 
going  on ;  not  that  he  did  not  pray,  and  inflict  penance  upon 
himself,  to  the  end  that  all  might  co-operate  to  the  advantage  of 
religion;  but  he  never  entered  into  strife,  without  being  forced  to 
it  by  obedience  and  necessity.  His  anly  reply  to  William  of  S. 
Amour,  and  his  associates,  and  to  the  violent  onslaughts  that  were 
made  upon  the  Order,  and  upon  himself,  was  that  of  modest 
silence  and  humility.  He  lived  in  a  region  far  more  serene  than 
that  of  ecclesiastical  jealousies ;  and  treated  with  disregard  the 
bitter  and  perseverant  assaults  made  upon  his  character. 
As  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  his  professorial  chair,  to 
preach,  and  to  use  his  pen,  he  suffered  little  from  the  most  vehe- 
ment denunciations  of  passion  and  unreason. f 

Li  fact,  whilst  others  were  wasting  their  energies  in  mutual  re- 
criminations, he  was  enjoying  the  sweetest  and  deepest  of  human 
gifts,  the  friendship  of  one,  if  not  as  able,  at  least  as  full  of  love 
as  himself.  Born  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Tuscany 
and  Calabria,  S.  Bonaventure,  like  S.  Thomas,  was  an  Italian  saint.J 
They  were  both  about  the  same  age — Bonaventure  not  being  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  older  than  his  companion — and  they  both 
had  dedicated  their  lives  to  God  in  the  same  year ;  the  one  joining 


*  "  Dfilectabile  nobis  est  audita  percipere,  quod  te  in  liis  promptum  reddis,  et  vigilera,  quso 
pietateni  contiiifiit,  vel  sapiunt  Iioiiestatinii,  prout  patenter  agnoscitur,  quod  fratri  Thonne  de 
Aquiuo,  Ordiiiin  Pnedieatoniui,  viio  utique  iiubilitate  generis,  ac  niorum  lionestate  conspieuo, 
ac  thesaunini  literalis  scientisp,  per  Dei  gratiain  asseciito,  dedisti  licentiaiu  in  facilitate  Tlieolo- 
gica  doeeiuli.  priiis(iuaiii  illic  mistne  litcru'  perveiiireiit.  iiuas  til)i  super  lioc  specialiter  niitte- 
baiiiiis.  Quia  vero  rDMilescciiM  est.  ut  lui.jiisniddi  iiegotiiiin.  a  te  laiidaliiliter  iiieliaiituin,  t'esti- 
nuiii  liabi-at  exiluni,  et  fclicc-iii,  ilevotidiieiii  tiiaiii  attenle  r<>K:"ii<l:i'"  iluxiiiiiist.  et  iiionendiini, 
per  apostoliea  tilii  Heiipta  iaauilaiites,(iuateiiiis  euiudeiu  fratreiii  Tlioiiiain  in  pnedicta  tUcultate 
cito  facias  regiiiiiiiis  liabere  priucipinm."     (Vide  Bullarium  Ord.  FF.  I'rixdic.,  Tom.  I.,]).  TJH.) 

t  "  Nel  Tempo  della  coulroversia,  sebbeuo  il  uostro  Santo  fosse  fatto  segno  agli  strali  della 

fiiii  aottile  Hializia,  pure  tenue  seuipre  que'  modi  niansueti  e  soavissinii  eli'erauo  da  lui.  (Jug- 
ieliiio  da  Saut' Aiuore  dottore  di  Teologia  uell'Universitfi  di  Parigi,  uonio  di  arditissinio  e  per- 
versi)  iiigeguo.  levossegli  contra  e  trascorse  ad  accessi:  ed  egli  fu  tutto  pazieuzae  leniliV"  (Gi- 
belll,  Cap.  XVII.,  p.  57.) 

t  "  San  Bonarentura  uacque  in  Bagnarea  nell'  anno  1221 :  eutr6  nell'Ordine  di  S.  Francesco 
del  1243:  ebbe  a  Maestro  Alessaudro  di  Ales:  fu  professore  dell'  Uuiversitit  di  Parigi,  e  Generale 
deir  Ordiiie  suo.  I  Cardinali  si  riniisero  in  lui,  quanto  all'eleggere  un  successore  a  Clemeute 
IV. ;  c'  propose  Tibaldo  arcidiacono  di  Liegi,  il  quale  fu  poi  Gregorio  X.  S.  Bonaveiitura  fu  da 
questo  Pontelice  creato  Cnrdiiiale  e  Vescovo  d'Alba;  iuterveuue  al  secondoCoiicilio  generale 
di  Lioiie.  e  mori  uel  1274.  Fu  cliiarissinio  di  scienza  e  sautltit:  Alessaiidro  di  .Ales  era  usato  dl 
dire  :  injralre  Bomiventura  ^ilam  pecaase  non  videtur  ;  da  Liitero  era  <'liiainato  praestantisgiiiiuD  vir. 
Serisse  iiiolte  opere.  die  soiio  Comenti  sopia  la  Sacra  Scrittura.  e  sopra  il  Maestro  delle  Sen- 
teiize,  Seriuoui,  la  Vita  di  S.  Francesco,  e  preziose  operette  pertiiienti  a  teologia  morale  e  niis- 
tica.  V.  .San.  Bnuai:  f}]yera.  Magnntuir—MtAtx  tilosoti  modi-rni  si  »on  fatti  belli  di_cii)  che'e'  dice 
uelltt  preziosa  operetta:  Itiitcrarium  mentin  in  Dcum."     (Gibelli,  Cap.  XyJI.,p.  B9,  70.) 
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the  chivalrous  S.  Dominic,  the  other,  that  flame  of  love,  S.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Both,  at  this  period,  were  engaged  in  a  similar  pursuit : 
S.  Thomas  lecturing  under  a  Dominican  professor,  and  S.  Bona- 
venture,  under  the  Franciscan,  John  of  Rochelle.  Both  men  ex- 
hibited, in  a  striking  manner,  the  fundamental  quality  of  the 
Order  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  They  were  eminently 
representative  men.  In  them,  dogma,  in  its  purest,  and  mysticism, 
in  its  best,  met,  and  embraced,  with  something  like  that  transport 
which  draws  natures,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  one.  Whilst  both 
were  founded  on  the  same  Catholic  principles;  whilst  both  had 
the  same  aim — earnest,  utter  love  of  the  One  Supreme — each  was 
different  from  the  other,  and  each  found  in  the  other  that  which 
was  wanting  in  himself;  and  in  that  sweet  discovery,  experienced 
the  full  harmony  of  his  entire  being.*  Bonaventure  loved  to  look 
into  the  placid,  earnest  soul  of  Thomas,  as  into  a  deep  glassy  sea, 
with  its  marvellous  transparency,  and  awful  stillness;  whilst 
Thomas  was  roused  and  brightened  by  the  ardent,  outpouring 
nature  of  his  friend.  S.  Thomas  was  Angelical,  S.  Bonaventure 
was  Seraphic — the  one,  the  deep  thinker;  the  other,  the  tender 
poet.f  Thomas  w^as  famous  in  the  schools  for  the  keenness  of  his 
thought,  and  for  his  depth  and  clearness;  Bonaventure,  for  his 
eloquence  and  vivacity  in  exposition.  Thomas,  abandoning  a  high 
position,  and  bright  prospects,  hid  himself  in  solitude,  and  sought 
an  humble  life;  Bonaventure  was  born  among  the  poor,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church.  Thomas  was, 
essentially,  a  child  of  contemplation ;  Bonaventure,  of  activity. 
Two  characteristic  and  beautiful  traits  are  related  of  these  men: 
S.  Thomas  Avas  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  from  time  to  time,  his 
friend  Bonaventure,  and  of  discussing  with  him  various  religious 
questions  of  the  day.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  entered  Bonaven- 
ture's  cell,  Avith  his  socius,  he  perceived  the  Saint,  deeply  engrossed 
writing  at  his  table.     S.  Thomas  knew  at  once  that  he  was  com- 

*  Dante  fully  appreciated  the  relations  of  S.  Tliomas  with  S.  Bonaventure.—"  Entre  ces  deux 
hoiiiiiK'S  illusties,"  aavs  Ozaiiam,  "  sc  paitastaient  toiit.-s  Its  svinpatliit-s  dn  pliilosopliic  poete. 
lis  avaieut  assez  i-^<;u  pour  le  laisst-r  tcinoiu  d\\  dcuil  i|ui  aii'dinpajiiiii  U-ur  mint.  II  rencoiitrait 
daiisle  iiiDude  savaut  !eur  nieuioin'  toute  receiitc  ft  tiiutf-pvnssant.-,  Icurs  i-nsfifim-nifnts  et 
leurs  vcrtus  coiifondus  enrorc  <ii  iiii  m^uie  et  vivaut  souvenir,  et  par  consequent  le  respect 
qu'ils  iusi)iraient  encore  jilt-iu  daniour.  Aus.si  traitait-il  ciuelquetois  avee  eu\  conune  avi-c  de 
nobles  niais  bieuveiUauts  amis,  citanr  fi  I'appui  de  sos  opinions,  avec  une  familuuite  sublime, 
le  bun  frere  Thomas  .  .  .  il  plai,ait  daus  une  des  plus  belles  spheres  de  sou  Paradis  h-s  deux 
au"es  de  I'ecole  ;  il  les  represeutait  rioniiuant  dans  une  souveraiuele  fraternelle  la  multitude 
bieliheureuse  des  docteurs  de  VEfjlise."  (Ozauam,  Dante  et  la  Philomphie  Catholique  au  JiJll.e 
Hiecle  {Ed.  2),  PartU  III.,   Chap.  III.,  p.  288,  289.) 

+  Werner's  appreciation  of  the  Saints  is  worth  recalling  here:—"  Thomas  nnd  Bonaventura 
waren  ieder  in  ilirer  Weise  treue  Repriisentauten  des  (Jeistes,  weleher  die  Gruuder  der  bcideu 
Orden  be'^eelt  hatte  ;  in  ihrem  heiligen  Freundsehaftsbunde  uniarniten  sich  die  Geiuen  der 
beiden  unsterblichen  Ordensstifter.  In  dein  Kemeiii.samen  Streben  nacli  dfiii  Einen  Hmhsteii 
Bieb  tindend  und  verstebeiid.  von  glei<  her  Li.-be  ziii  Wissen-sehaft,  von  gleicber  .Sehnsurlit 
naeh  den  ewiseii  Diufren  des  llinimels  bcseelt.  uiitti  scliicdcu  sich  dennocb  beid.-  von  einander 
in  soldier  .\rf  dass  icdcr  in  deiii  aiidcreii  etwas  land,  was  ihn  als  erKiinzeiiderCJesiMisatz  s.-ines 
ei.'i-iifii  W.sciis  aii/iic  uiul  tV.s.s.lte.  In  Tlioinas  lebte  der  Sedaukentiele  Ernst  der  stieimeu 
niHlliiMii^ilii-n  \Vi^•^l■ll.M■llat■t  in  ISoiiaventura  loderteii  die  rasch  eutziindeten  Klaniiiieii  eiiiea 
sinuin.n.  bewetjiiclien  Ueistes,  velclier  durch  seine  Lobliaftigkeit  anzog,  walireud  Thomas 
BtUle'Achtung  erweckte."     (Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV., p.  121,  122.) 
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posing  the  life  of  S.  Francis,  so,  turning  to  those  present,  he  said 
to  them  :  "  Come  away ;  let  us  not  disturb  a  Saint,  writing  the 
life  of  a  Saint."*  On  another  occasion,  S.  Thomas  called  upon  S. 
Bonaventure,  and,  during  conversation,  said  to  him  :  "Show  me, 
my  brother,  the  books  out  of  which  you  get  those  sublime  thoughts 
in  your  writings."  "  Tliere  is  the  book,''f  replied  S.  Bonaventure, 
lK)inting  to  a  figure  of  the  Crucilied,  which  hung  before  him. 
Then  S.  Bonaventure,  on  returning  the  visit  of  S.  Thomas,  per- 
ceived what  none  of  his  companions  were  privilegd  to  see — viz., 
an  angel  actively  assisting  the  Angelical  in  the  composition  of  his 
treatise  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Eejoiced  at  beliolding  so 
beautiful  and  touching  a  picture,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention, 
S.  Bonaventure  said  to  the  great  Dominican:  "Are  you  writing, 
my  brother  Thomas?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  Angelical,  "and  I  am 
writing  about  the  Most  Holy  Body  of  Christ;"  and  from  this  an- 
swer, Bonaventure  got  to  know  that  S.  Thomas,  besides  being 
gifted  with  great  natural  talents,  was  illuminated  also  by  a  super- 
natural light.  J 

Just  as  both  Saints  received  their  doctor's  diploma  on  the  same 
da}',  so  both,  after  twenty  years'  labour  for  the  Church,  died  in 
the  same  year ;  eacli  giving  his  last  energies  in  furtherance  of  that 
Council  over  which  Bonaventure  presided  in  the  flesh,  and  over 
which,  no  doubt,  S.  Thonuis  presided  in  the  spirit.  If  S.Thomas 
Avas  called  Angelical — in  the  words  of  Alexander  of  Hales :  "'  Adam 
does  not  seem  to  iiave  sinned  in  Bonaventure."  Doubtless,  Stau- 
deumaier  had  sucli  men  as  these  before  his  mind,  when  he  said  that: 
"  The  acute  and  deep  scholastics  were,  at  the  same  time,  high 
moral  characters,  pure,  and  in  harmony  with  nature — exhibiting 
the  wonderful  ])henomena  of  an  interior  Christian  life."  § 

Nor  was  S.  Thomas  idle  with  his  pen  during  the  contests  which 
were  being  waged  by  the  University  authorities.  The  Exposition 
of  the  Symbol  of   the  Apostles,  the  Exposition  of  the  Lord's 

*  "  Aud6  un  altra  volta  Toiuaso  per  visitar  S.  Boiiaveiitura,  e  gli  fu  detto,  ch'egli  era  attiial- 
meute  occtipato  in  iscrivere  la  vita  del  suo  Padre  S.  Fraiieesco.  Oiide  Toiiiaso  ikih  volendolo 
disturbare,  disse  a'  padri  del  Couvento,  clie  I'accoiupaguavauu :  •Siaamiut  Sanctum  pro  Sancto 
laborare."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  V.,p.  31.) 

t  "  Eiitraiido  iin  f;ioruo  uella  cella  di  S.  Bonaventura,  prcKoIlo  a  niostrarsli  que'  libri,  sopra 
dr' qiiiili  sludiava.  Must roglieue  alcuiii  pocbi.  c'haveva  alle  maiii.  iii:i  noii  appii^ntii  I'diiiMso, 
f,'li  li-  uiiov:i  iiistitiiza  di  poter  leg-jere  altri  piii  sefjreti  e  rail,  uiidii  i  i<ii;;li.\  :i  m  r.-,ijni^ili  loii- 
ectti  e  SI  niaiavigliose  seutenze.  AUbora  I'buuiil'  e  divoto  DotlDiu  additaudosli  uu  Cioiilisso  in 
piltura,  cbe  gli  slava  diriinpetto,  con  i)f;iii  caudore  sossinuse:  Habbiate  per  certo,  Hadre.  cb'iu 
smdiando  su  qiiesto  libro,  tra>tSO  tutto  nuello,  clie  leggo,  predico.  o  serivo,  e  ebe  luast;ior  liiiuo 
vieeve  I'auiiiia  iiiia  a  pie  di  questo  Orocilisse,  e  ill  iidire  e  servire  alle  Messe,  ch'iu  tutti  gli  altri 
esercitij  letterali."     (Frigerio,  Lib,  /.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  30.) 

%  "  Un  altra  tiata  occorse,  ebe'l  niedeHinm  Santo  restitueudo  la  visita  a  Tomaso,  meutreche 
qiiesti  pieseiitialiiiente  scriveva  sopra  il  .SantiBsinio  Sagranieuto  dell'Altare,  vide  uu  Augelo 
tuttoclic  a  ;;li  altri  invisibile  clie  con  la  .sua  preseiiza  il  favoriva.  e  con  I'opera  in  questo  altissi- 
nio  sun  i<>M]|piuiiiiieiito  I'aitiiva.  Di  »i  lieto  spettacolo  niaravigliaiidosi  S.  Boiiaveutura,  per  via 
d'iutiMi  iiiiatiiiiie  ;;li  di.sse  :  Fra  Toniauo  iiiio  serivete  voi  f  .\  cui  egli  soggiunse  :  Si,  e  serivo  del 
Curpi)  .saiiti.ssiiiio  di  Cbristo.  "     (Frigeiio,  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  \'.,p.  31.) 

S  "  S.  Tlionias  d'Ai|iiiii  et  S.  Bonaventure,  qii'il  faiit  rappeler  iei  coniiiie  deux  gloires  italleu- 
nes.  Moralistes  pritfouds.  ils  fiirent  encore  poeliquenieiit  inspire-s,  I'un  quand  il  coinposa  le8 
liyinnes  qui.  devaient  ini  jour  desesp^ier  Santeuil :  Taiitre,  lorsqu'il  6crivit  le  cuutique  traduit 
par  Corueille."     (Ozauaiu's  Dante,  Partit  I.,  Chap.  III.,  p.  99,  100.) 
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Prayer,  and  the  Angelical  Salutation ;  one  Opusculum,  on  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Law  of  Love ;  and  another,  on  the 
Articles  of  Faith,  and  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  ftill  Avithin 
this  period.  Then  there  is  a  Commentary  on  Isaias  and  Jeremias, 
on  the  work  of  Boethius,  "  De  Hebdomadibus,^^  and  on  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysian  work,  "Z)e  Divinis  JVominibtis."  *  These  five  theo- 
logical tractates,  in  reality,  form  a  logical  unity,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  author  himself,  when,  in  his  tract  on  the  Precepts  of  Char- 
ity, he  affirms  that  three  things  are  necessary  for  man's  salvation : 
a  knowledge  of  what  has  to  be  believed,  to  be  desired,  and  to  be 
done.  The  first  is  taught  in  the  symbol ;  the  second,  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  the  tliird,  in  the  Law — that  is  to  say,  in  the  Command- 
ments, and  in  tiie  two  precepts  of  charity. 

There  are  some  few  points  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  dwell 
upon,  and  some  few  expressions  of  the  Saint  full  of  depth  and 
brilliancy,  which  will  require  no  apology  for  their  introduction. 
As  a  general  critique  upon  these  instructive  portions  of  his  Avrit- 
ings  it  may  be  said  that  they  touch  upon  fundamental  Catholic 
thought,  and  that  the  individuality  of  the  writer  is  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight.  All  flows  from  the  Gospel,  from  the  Fathers,  and 
from  the  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  other  effort  except  that  of  placing  orthodox  doc- 
trine upon  a  firm  basis,  and  making  its  truth  and  utility  apparent, 
by  lucidity  of  style,  logical  division,  and  apt  illustration.  To 
those  who  have  the  cure  of  souls :  who  have,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, to  instruct  half-educated  people,  and  sometimes,  the  learned 
too,  in  the  first  principles  of  Catholicity,  these  tractates  would  be 
of  value.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical, 
on  these  matters,  should  have  been  so  much  neglected.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  partially  accounted  for,  by  a  growing  tendency  to  preach 
long,  elaborate,  and  "fine"  sermons,  instead  of  breaking  the  bread 
of  simple,  homely,  and  familiar  instruction  to  the  people. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  the  Saint 
draws  from  his  store-house  some  telling  and  deep  thoughts.  The 
first  thing  necessary  for  a  Christian,  he  says,  is  faith.  Faith  pro- 
duces four  good  effects.  First,  by  faith  the  soul  is  joined  to  God. 
S.  Augustine,  on  these  words  of  S.  Paul :  '*  AVhatever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin,"  says:  "where  there  is  no  recognitum  of  the  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Truth,  virtue  is  counterfeit  even  in  tiie  best  men." 


*  According  to  the  Parma  edition,  they  stand  thus  :—"  Expositio  snper  RyiuhoUim  Aposto- 
lorum  (Opusc.  VII.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  l:!:i-15l).  'Expositio  orationis  Uoniinic*  (Opnsc.  V..  p.  123-i:i2). 
Salntatioiiis  Angelic;e  Expositio  (Opusc.  VI.,  p.  133,  134).  De  duobus  pra'cei)ti8  charitatis  et 
deceiii  lejiis  pineceptis  (Opusc.  III.,  p.  97-114).  In  Articulos  Fidi'i  et  sarvanieuta  eoclesiie  expo- 
sitio (Opusc.  IV..  p.  11.5-122).  Expositio  in  Isaiani  et  Jereniiani  (Vol.  XIV.,  p.  427-667^.  Couinieu- 
taria  in  Libvos  sancti  Uionvsii  de  Divinis  Noniinibus  (VoL  XV.,  p.  259-405).  Expositio  in  libriuin 
Boetii  de  Hebdomadibua  (Vol.  XVII.,  p.  339-348)." 
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The  second  effect  of  faith  is,  the  beginning  of  eternal  life  in  us ; 
for  eternal  life  is  notliing  else  than  to  know  God :  "  This  is  eternal 
life  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God."  *  The  third  effect  is,  that 
faith  directs  us  in  our  present  life.  No  philosopher,  with  all  his 
efforts,  could  discover,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  much  about 
God,  and  the  conditions  of  Salvation,  as  a  poor  old  woman  knows, 
by  means  of  faith,  now  that  our  Lord  has  come.  Hence,  Isaias: 
''  The  earth  is  tilled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."  f  The 
fourth  effect,  is,  that  by  faith  we  overcome  temptations:  "The 
Saints  through  faith  conquered  kingdoms."  J  And  this  is 
evident,  because  all  temptations  proceed  from  the  devil,  the 
world,  or  the  flesh  ;  and  ftiith  offers  arguments  which  are  more 
powerful  than  any  these  can  bring  forward.  § 

Some  people  affirm  that  it  is  foolish  to  believe  what  cannot  be 
seen.  But,  not  so,  if  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind  be 
considered.  The  mind  is  so  weak  that  no  philosopher  was  ever 
able  perfectly  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  merest  fly.  But,  if 
this  be  so,  is  it  not  foolish  to  believe  only  that  concerning  God, 
which  the  human  mind  is  able  to  elicit  of  itself?  In  the  second 
place,  it  may  be  replied,  if  a  countryman  denied  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  stated  by  an  expert  in  science,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  did  not  understand  it,  would  not  the  countryman  be  consider- 
ed a  fool  ?  But  it  is  certain  that  the  intellect  of  an  angel  sur- 
passes the  intellect  of  the  greatest  philosopher,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  intellect  of  the  scientific  man  surpasses  that  of  the  rustic. 
Therefore,  that  philosopher  is  a  fool  who  rejects  wliat  angels  say: 


*  '  'Primum  qiiort  est  necessariuni  Christiano.  est  fides,  sine  qua  niillus  dicitiir  fidelis  chris- 
tianus.  Fides  auteiu  fa<nt  quatuor  bona.  Prirauiu  est  quod  per  (idem  auinia  conjuiigitur  Deo: 
nam  per  tideiu  auiiua  Christiana  tacit  quasi  qnoddam  niatrinioniuiu  cum  Ueo:  Oseas.,  U.,  20. : 
'  Spoiisalio  te  niilii  in  tide.'  Kt  iude  est  quod  quaudo  liomo  baptizatur,  primo  contitetur  tidem, 
ciiMi  dicitnr  ei,  '  credis  in  Deuni  ! '  quia  l)aptismu.s  est  primum  sacranieutum  tidei.  Et  ideo 
.sciendum  est,  quod  uullus  est  acceptus  Deo  sine  tide:  Hebr.,XI.,6:  '  Sine  tide  iuipossibile  est 
placere  Deo.'  Et  ideo  dicit  Augustinus  super  illud.  Rom.,  XIV.,  23:  '  Omne  quod  uon  est  ex  tide, 
))e<!<atum  est.'  '  Ubi  uou  est  ieternae  et  iucommutabilis  veritatis  agnitio,  falsa  est  virtus  etiaui 
in  (iptimis  m<uibus.'  Secundo  quia  per  tidem  inclioatur  iu  nobis  vita  Kterua:  nam  vita  leterna 
niliil  alind  est  quani  cojjnosci're  Deum ;  unde  dieit  Domiiuis,  Joan.,  XVII.,  3:  '  Hiec  est  vita 
jeterna,  iit  C(if;jj('scant  te  .soluni  \einin  Dcnni.'  H:e,c  autent  cot^nitio  Dei  iucipit  hie  per  tidem, 
sed  pertieitiir  iu  \  if.i  futuia  in  ijiui  cotinoscemus  eum  sienti  est:  et  ideo  dicitur  Heb.,  II.,  I. 
'  Fides  etit  substantia  sperandarum  rernm.'  Nullus  ergo  potest  perveuire  ad  beatitudinem,  quaa 
est  vera  co^juitio  Dei,  uisi  prinio  cognoseat  per  tidem.  Joan.,  XX.,  29.  '  Beati  qui  uou  videruut 
ei  crediderunt.'  "     (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opuac  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  135.) 

t  Isai.,  XL.  9.  X  Heb.,  XI.,  33. 

?  "Tertioquia  fides  dirigit  vitam  pr.Teseutem:  nam  de  hoc  quod  homo  bene  virat,  oportet 
quod  sciat  uecessaria  ad  bene  viveuduni.  Ipsa  enim  docet  quod  est  nuns  Deus,  qui  est  reniune- 
rator  bonornm  et  ])unitor  maloruin  :  et  quod  est  alia  vita,  et  Inyusmodi:  quibus  satis  allicimur 
ad  bonum,  et  vitumus  nullum.  Habac,  II.,  4:  '  Justus  mens  ex  fide  vivit.'  Et  hoc  patet,  quia 
nnllus  pliilosopliornm  ante  adventnm  Christi  cum  toto  conatn  sue  potiiit  tantum  scire  de  Deo 
et  lie  necessariis  ad  vitaiu  jeternani,  quantum  post  adveutum  Christi  scit  una  vetula  per  fideni : 
et  ideo  iliiitur  Isa.,  XI.,  9:  '  Repleta  est  terra  scientia  D<imini.'  Quarto,  quia  tides  est  qua  vin- 
ciinns  tenfiitioues  :  Heb.,  XI.,  33:  '  Sancti  per  fidem  vicerunt  regua.'  Et  hoc  patet.  quia  omnis 
tenlatio  vil  est  a  diabolo,  ve!  a  niundo,  vel  a  came.  Diabolus  enim  tentat  nt  uon  obedias  Deo 
nee  siibjiciaris  ei,  Et  hoc  per  fideni  removetur:  nam  per  tidem  co-inoscimns  quid  ipse  e,st  Do- 
niiiius  omnium,  et  ideo  sibi  est  obedienduni.  1  Pet.,  V.,  8  :  '  Adversarins  vester  diatioliis  i-ireiiit 
qua-reus  qneni  dev<net :  cui  resistite  fortes  in  fide.'  Mundus  aiitem  tentat  vel  allioienilii  ju-os- 
peris.  vel  terrendo  adver-sis.  >Sed  Inee  vineimus  per  fidem,  .  ,  .  Caro  vero  tentat  indiHi-ndo 
iios  ad  deli'clationes  vita;  pra-seiitis  momentaneas.  Sed  fides  ostendit  nobis  (|Uo(l  )ier  lias,  si  eis 
indebite  ailluEremUN,  iBteruas  delectationes  amniittimus.  Eplies,.  IV.,  Itj.  '  Iu  oiuuibus  sumeu- 
tes  scutum  tidei.'  Sic  ergo  patet  quud  luultum  est  utile  habere  tidem."  (In  Sumb.  Apoat.,  Opusc 
VII.,  Art.  I..  Vol.  XVI,  p.  i:\5.) 
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and  far  more  so,  if  he  refuse  to  believe  the  Word  of  God.*  Just 
as  a  king  puts  his  seal  to  an  instrument,  and  thus  it  is  known  to 
be  the  king's,  so  all  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
saints,  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  God.  This  seal  is  formed  of 
those  miracles  by  which  Christ  confirmed  the  Avorks  and  words  of 
his  Apostles. 

The  Saint  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  first  article  of  the  Creed.  "I 
believe  in  one  God."  f  He  says  there  are  four  causes  why  men 
have  been  drawn  into  adoring  many  Gods.  The  first  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  Avhich  has  never  pierced  beyond  visible 
things;  the  second  arises  from  that  spirit  of  adulation,  by  which 
kings  and  potentates  have  been  turned  into  gods  ;  the  third,  from 
overweening  aflFection  for  children  and  relations — men  having  first 
erected  statutes  of  them,  and  then,  in  course  of  time,  having  fallen 
down  and  adored  them ;  and  the  fourth  comes  from  the  malice  of 
the  devil.  S.  Thomas  likens  the  feeling  of  a  man  looking  on  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  Creation,  to  one  entering  a  house  with  a 
fire  in  the  centre.  He  feels  different  degrees  of  warmth,  and 
though  he  may  not  see  the  fire,  he  knows  that  different  degrees  of 
heat  proceed  from  it.  So  man  recognizes  God  in  his  works,  and 
perceives  them  to  be  more  beautiful,  the  nearer  they  approach  to 
Him.  J     He  compares  the  Manicheans,  who  said  that  visible  things 

*  "  Sed  (licit  aliquis:  Stoltum  est  credere  quod  noii  videtur.  iiec  sunt  credeuda  qiire  iion 
videiitur.  Responden  (licendiiin,  qnod  lioc  diibiuin  primo  toUit  iiiiperfectio  iiitcllectHs  uostri; 
mini  si  lionio  posset  iierlV'cfe  ]>er  si'  cdjiiiiisccie  iniiiiia  viMil)ilia  rt  iivvisiliilia,  stultuin  esset  cre- 
dere qua;  uou  Tideiuus;  sed  t'ofjiiitio  iioslia  est  adcn  di-liilis  qiidd  millus  pliilosdplnis  potiiit  un- 
quam  perfecte  inveatisare  uaturaiu  unius  inusea' ;  iinde  legit iir,  qiKid  luius  pliilosopliiis  fuit 
trigiuta  annis  in  solitiidiue,  ut  cosnosceret  naturain  apis.  Si  ergo  intellectus  iioster  est  ita 
debilis,  noune  stultum  est  nolle  credere  de  Deo,  nisi  ilia  taiituni  qua)  homo  potest  cognoscere 
perse?  Et  ideo  contra  hoc  dicitur,  Job,  XXXVI.,  26 :  '  Eece  Dens  niaginis.  vinrens  scientiam 
nostrani.'  Si-cuiido  potest  respduderi,  quia  dato  quod  aliiniis  niauistfi-  aliqiiid  diceret  in  sua 
scientia.  I't  ali<ii>is  rustieus  diceret  iion  esse  sicut  uiai;islrr  dociii-t.  co  qund  ijisc-  non  intellige- 
ret,  niult\uii  reimtaretur  stiiltus  ille  rusticus.  Constat  aiiteui  quod  inliileetus  Angeli  excedit 
Intellectum  optinii  philosophi.  quani  intelleetus  optiiiii  pliilosophi  intelleetinu  rustici.  Et  ideo 
stultus  est  philosophus  si  uolit  credere  ea  quaj  Augeli  dieunt :  et  nuiltoniagis  ei  uolit  credere  ea 
qu?e  Deus  dicit."     {In  Sp7nb.  Apost.,  Opiisc.  VII.,  Art.  I..  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  136.) 

t  "' Credo  in  unum  Oetiui.' ''  Inter  omnia  quoe  debent  credere  (ideles,  hoe  est  priinum 
quod  debent  credere,  scilicet  quod  sit  unus  Deus.  Cousideranduni  autem  quid  signifiect  hoc 
nomen  '  Deus: '  quod  quidem  nihil  est  aliud  qnaiu  gubenalor  et  provisor  rerum  oniuinni.  Ille 
igit\ir  credit  Deum  esse  qui  credit  omues  res  niuudi  lni,ius  gubernari  et  pro%  ideri  ab  illo.  Qui 
auteni  credit  quod  omnia  proveniant  a  causa,  liic  non  credit  Deum  esse.  Nullus  autem  inveni- 
tur  adeo  stultus  qui  non  eredat  quod  res  naturales  gnhirnentur.  et  provideantur,  et  dispouan- 
tur  ;  cum  in  quodain  ordine  et  certis  temperibus  jirix  edant.  Videnius  enini  solem  et  hinani  et 
Stellas,  et  alias  res  naturales  onines  servare  di'terniinatuni  cursnni ;  qiioii  non  coutingeret.  si  a 
casuessent:  unde  si  aliquis  esset  (|ui  non  erc-den-t  Ileum  esse,  stultus  esset.  I'salm  XIII.,  1 : 
'  Dixit  insipieus  in  eonle  s\i(i:  Non  est  Deus.'  Sunt  auteni  ali(iiii  qui  lieet  creilant  Deum  guber- 
nare  et  disponere  res  naturales,  non  tamen  ciedunt  Deum  esse  humanorum  aetuum  jiroviso- 
rem;  qui  8(!ilicet  credunt  actus  humanos  non  di.sponi  a  Deo.  Cnjus  ratio  est,  quia  vident  in 
niuudo  isto  bonos  affligi,  et  nialos  [irosperari :  quod  videtur  tollere  provideutiam  divinam  circa 
homines  :  unde  in  persona  eorum  dicitur.  Job,  XXII.,  14:  '  Circa  cardines  cckli  perambulat  nee 
nostra  considerat.'  Hoc  autem  est  valde  stultum."  {In  Sj/mb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol. 
X:VI.,p.  136.) 

i  "  Sicut  dictum  est,  priraum  quod  credere  debemus,  est  quod  sit  tiiuts  solus  Deus:  secun- 
dum estquod  iste  Deus  sit  creator  et  factorcieli  et  terra-,  visibilinni  et  invisibilium.  Et  ut  ra- 
tiones  subtiles  dimittantur  ad  luaisens  :  quodaiu  rudi  exenipio  nianilcstalui  propositum,  quod 
scilicet  omnia  sunt  a  Deo  creata  et  facta.  Constat  enim  ipuMl  m  ali<|uia  iiuraret  domuni  ali- 
qnam,  et  in  ipsius  dounis  introitu  sentiret  caloreni,  et  postiuiidiun  viideus  interius  sentiret  ma- 
joreni  calnrem.  et  sic  lieineeps.  credeiil  igueni  esse  iiileiius.  etiani  si  ipsum  igiu-m  non  videret 
qui  <'ausaret  dietos  ealmes  :  si<' quo(|iie  counuget  eiinsideranti  res  liiiJMH  niniuli.  Nam  ipse  in- 
venit  res  olmmcs  .seeiindiini  diversos  grailns  )iulclnit  udinis  et  nobilitatis  esse  dispositas;  et 
quanto  magis  appropinquaut  Deo,  tauto  pulchriora  et  meliora  inveiiit.  Unde  corpora  c<i-leslia 
pulchriora  et  uobiliora  sunt  quam  corpora  iuferiora,  et  iuvisibilia  visibilibus  :  et  ideo  creden- 
dum  est  quod  omnia  Inec  siuit  ab  uno  Deo,  qui  dat  suum  esse  singulis  rebus,  et  nobllitatein. 
Sapient.,  XIII.,  1 :  '  Vaui  sunt  autem  omues  homines  in  quibus  uon  subest  scieutia  Dei,  et  de  hii 
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were  created  by  the  devil,  to  a  man  going  into  a  carpenters  shop, 
and,  in  his  stupidity,  wounding  himself  with  one  of  the  tools,  and 
then  crying  out  against  the  carpenter.  He  likens  those  who  de- 
clare the  world  to  be  eternal,  to  that  boy  spoken  of  by  Rabbi 
Moses,  who  was  born  on  a  solitary  island,  and  left  by  his  mother, 
and,  after  he  had  grown  up,  would  not  believe  that  man  begins  by 
being  conceived,  is  carried  in  the  womb,  and  is  born  of  a  mother. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  man  could  dwell  in  his  mother's 
womb.  So,  these  men,  looking  upon  the  world  in  its  present 
stage,  cannot  believe  that  it  ever  did  begin.*  The  Saint  then 
combats  the  error  that  God  did  not  make  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  concludes  the  article  by  pointing  out  five  moral  consequences, 
most  consoling  to  the  Christian,  which  flow  from  such  considera- 
tions. In  the  second  article,  he  manifests  his  acquaintance  with 
the  master-heresies  of  the  past ;  and  indicates  how  this  second 
article  bears  on  Photinus,  who  denied  Christ's  divinity  ;  on  Sabel- 
lius,  who  declared  the  Eternal  Father  became  flesh ;  on  Arius, 
who  denied  the  divinity  and  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  and  His  one- 
ness of  nature  with  the  Father.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  Divine  and  human  word,  and  states  some- 
what the  same  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  special 
treatise.f  In  the  third  article,  he  shows  how  the  words:  "He 
was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
strike  down  the  heresies  of  Photinus,  Manes,  Ebion,  Valentine, 
Arius,  Apollinaris,  and  Nestorius,  and  then  finishes  with  useful, 
practical  reflections.;);     In  the  fourth  article,  he  speaks  of  the  guilt 


quiB  videntur  bona,  iiou  potueruut  intelligere  eiim  qui  est,  neque  operibus  attendentes,  agno- 
veiunt  quia  esse t  artit'ex  ; '  ft  intra  5  ;  '  A  luaf^iiitndiue  enim  apeciei  et  treatmie  coguoscibiliter 
poterit  creatoiiuu  boruui  videri.'  "     (In  Symb.  Apont.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  I'Sl.) 

*  "Contra  hoc  ponit  Angustinus  tale  t'xenipluni.  Ni  aliquis  intraret  doimim  fabri,  et  iuve- 
niret  instrnraeiita  ad  qu;e  inipiugeret,  et  lioderent  eum,  et  ex  hoc  reputaret  ilium  fabrura  lua- 
liiin,  qnia  tenet  talia  instruuieuta.  stultns  esset,  cum  faber  ea  teueat  ad  opus  s\inm ;  ita  stul- 
tum  CHt  dicere.  iiuod  per  hoc  creatune  siut  niahe,  quia  sunt  in  aliquo  uociv^;  nam  qui  uul  est 
liocivuni.  alteri  est  utile,  Hie  autem  error  est  contra  (idem  Ecclesiie :  et  ideo  ad  hunc  reinoveu- 
d>im,  dicitur:  "  Visibillum  omnium  et  invisibilium.'  Genes.,  I.,  1:  '  In  princijiio  creavit  Deus 
C(elum  et  terrain.'  Joan.,  I.,  3:  'Omnia  per  ipsiini  facta  siint.'  Secundus  est  error  poiieutium 
iniiMilinn  nil  :i-tcrno  .  .  .  nude,  sicut  Kablii  .Mowscs  (licit,  intis  ciiutiiijiit  .sicut  pUfU'o, 
(jni  .si  stiitiin  cniii  na.scitur,  poneretur  in  insula,  ct  nunnpuun  \  idcrct  niulicriUM  pia';;iKUitem, 
Wfv  pucruiii  na.sci ;  et  diceretnr  isti  puero,  quan<l(i  niagiuus  esset,  qn.ilitcr  Ikhiio  «(iiui|iilur,  por- 
tatur  utero,  et  uascitur;  uuUi  crederet  sibi  diceuti,  quia  inipos.silnle  sibi  vidcrcliir  i|iu>d  lionio 
po.sset  esse  in  utero  matris.  Sic  ista  considerantes  statum  mundi  pr;esentem,  non  crcdnnt  iiuud 
inceperit.  Est  etiam  hoc  contra  tidem  Ecclesiie;  et  ideo  ad  hoc  removeudum  dicitur:  'Facto- 
rem  cieli  et  ten;e.''     {In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opnsc.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  137.) 

t  "  Xon  solum  est  necesse  Christiauis  uuum  Ueuni  credere,  et  hunc  esse  creatorem  coeli  et 
terra*  et  omnium  ;  sed  etiam  necesse  est  ut  credant  quod  Deus  est  Pater,  et  quod  C'hristus  sit 
verus  Filins  Uei.  Hue  autem,  sicut  dicit  beatus  Petrus  in  Cauonica  sua.  II.  Cap..  1,  iu)n  est  fabu- 
losum,  sed  certnni  et  i>r(ibatuni  [xr  verliuni  Dei  in  monte :  nude  dicit  ibidem  lb':  Non  enim 
doctas  fabulas  secuti,  notani  tacunus  vobis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  ("liristi  virtntem  et  pr.esentiain  : 
Bed  H|)e<iilatores  I'acti  illius  nmnnitudinis.  Accipiens  enim  a  Deo  Patre  liouorein  et  gloriam, 
voce  dela|)sa  ad  eum  hujuscemotli  a  maguitica  gloria:  '  Hie  est  Filins  mens  dilectus,  iu  quomihi 
com|ilacui,  ipsuiu  aiidite.     (Ibid.,  p.  1311.) 

t  "  Non  solum  est  necessarium  credere  Christiano  Illium  Dei,  ut  osten.sum  est :  sed  etiam 
oportel  credere  incaruatiouem  ejus.  Et  ideo  lieatus  Joannes  postquam  dixevat  multa  subtilia 
et  ardua.  cnnsetiuentur  insinuat  uoliise.jns  incarnatiouem,  cum  dicit  (Joan.,  I.,  14):  '  Et  verbuiu 
caro  factum  est.'  Kt  ut  de  hoc  aliquid  capere  ]M)Ssimns,  duo  e.vempla  ponam  in  medium.  Con- 
stat ijuod  Filio  l)<i  nihil  est  it;iKiMiili-  sicut  verbnm  in  cordc  nostro  conceptum.  non  prolatuni 
.  .  ■  alind  exemplum  est,  quia  licet  verbiini  ])rolatum  cognoscatur  per auditum,  tanieii 
uon  videtnr  nee  tangitiir;  sed  cum  sciibitur  in  charta,  tunc  videturet  taugitur."  (Iniiuinb. 
Apuat.,  Opiuu:.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  140.) 
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of  the  Jews,  saj'ing,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Word  of  God; 
and  the  Word  of  God  became  incarnate,  just  as  the  word  of  a  king 
is  written  down  npon  paper.  If  any  one  should  tear  up  the  royal 
document,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  tearing  to  pieces  the  royal 
word.  And  so  the  sin  of  the  Jews  was  as  great  as  if  they  had 
murdered  the  Word  of  God.*  Before  tlie  Passion  of  Christ,  few 
lived  out  of  mortal  sin ;  but  since  His  Passion,  many  have  lived, 
and  continue  to  live,  in  a  state  of  grace.  He  who  would  live  a 
perfect  life,  let  him  only  contemn  what  Christ  contemned 
whilst  on  the  Cross,  and  desire  what  Christ  desired.  Tliere 
is  no  example  of  virtue  which  is  not  given  us  by  the  Cross.f 
If  you  seek  an  example  of  patience,  you  will  find  a  most  excel- 
lent one  in  the  Cross.  Patience  is  shown  in  two  ways :  when 
heavy  trials  are  borne  Avith  resignation,  or  when  those  things  are 
suffered,  and  are  not  avoided,  which  can  be  avoided.  And  Christ 
did  both  these.  "If  thou  seekest  an  example  of  humility,  look 
on  the  Crucified."  He  was,  moreover,  an  example  of  obedience, 
and  an  example  of  contempt  of  earthly  things.|  The  fifth  article 
is  full  of  beautiful  and  profound  instruction.  It  touches  on  pray- 
ing for  the  dead.  S.  Augustine  says  they  can  be  helped  princi- 
pally in  three  ways:  by  masses,  prayers,  and  alms-deeds;  S. 
Gregory  adds  a  fourth,  namely,  fasting:  "Nor  is  it  strange,  for  in 
this  world  also,  one  friend  can  satisfy  for  another,"  S.  Thomas 
then  speaks  of  the  Resurrection,  of  the  pious  belief  that  our  Lady, 
as  well  as  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  rose  from  the  dead.  Then  come 
four  practical  points,  with  a  quotation  from  Venerable  Bede,  re- 
garding the  diflficulty  of  shaking  off  the  devil  after  he  has  had 
long  possession :  "  The  longer  the  devil  has  hold  of  a  man,  the 

*  "  Sed  si  Judpei  nou  occideruut  Diviiiitatcni,  videtur  quod  nou  magis  peccarerunt  qiiam  si 
occidissent  iiuuiu  aliiiiii  lioiiiiiieni.  Adlmc  est  (liccndum,  quod  dato  quod  rex  esset  indutusuna 
Teste,  si  quis  iiiquiuaiet  vesteiii  illani,  tunliiiii  reatum  iiicuneret  ac  si  ipsuin  regeiii  iiuiuiiias- 
set.  Idco  Juda'.i  lioet  iiou  posseiit  Deuni  iiitti  liccre,  taiiieii  Imniaiiaiii  naturani  a  Cliiisto  as- 
S)iiMiiIaln  <i((i(lciiti-h  sunt  tiiiituiii  imuiti  ac  si  ipsam  I>i\  iiiitati'iii  (irii<liKst-nl.  Itenj.  sicut  dic- 
tum i-st  siipi  Tins.  Kilius  l>ci  tst  Vi  rlmiii  lit-i,  i-t  Vcilunii  liri  iiicaniatuiu  est  sicut  vcrluiiii  re<;is 
script uui  iu  cliurtu.  Si  i^itiir  aliquis  dilauiaret  cliartaui  rcjjis,  pro  tauto  liabettir  ac  si  dilania- 
ret  verbuui  regis.  Et  ideu  tauto  liabetur  peccatum  Judiborum  ac  si  occidisseut  Verbuiu  Dei." 
(Ibid.,  p.  141.) 

t  "  Homo  semel  peccando  credit  postmodvuu  a  peccato  posse  eontinere ;  sed  totum  coiitra- 
riuiu  aecidit  ;  quia  per  primum  peccatum  debilitatur,  et  fit  i)ri)uior  ad  peccauduui ;  et  ])ecca- 
tuui  uiagis  doiiiiiuitur  lioniini,  et  liouio,  quautiini  de  se  est.  point  se  iu  tali  statu  ut  non  surgat, 
sicut  qui  in  |iuteum  se  projicit,  uisi  ex  diviua  virtute.  Unde  postquani  liomo  peccavit.  natura 
nostra  tuit  debilitata  et  corrupta;  et  tunc  liomo  fuit  prouior  ad  peccauduui.  Ked  Cliristus 
hauc  iufinuitatem  et  debilitatem  dimiuuit,  licet  nou  totam  deleverit."  (In  Sjfinb  Apost. ,  l>pusc. 
VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  141.) 

t  "  Sed  non  tninor  est  ntililasqnam  ad  exemplum.  Nam,  sicut  (licit  beatus  Augnstinus.  passio 
Cliristi  sntlicil  ad  infoinniiHiuni  totalitcr  \itam  no^tiam  (^nicumine  enim  vult  pcitccti'  vivere, 
uiliil  alii\d  liu'iat  nisi  (lund  cunteiniiat  qu:i-  Cliiislns  in  itocc  con  tcnipsit.e  tappet  at  qn;e  t'liristus 
in  cnu'e  ai>iictiit.  Nullum  ciiim  exemplum  virtutis  abcst  a  ciuce.  Si  euini  qna*ras  exemplum 
caritatis,  '  majorcui  caritatcm  nemo  lialiet  utaiiimaui  suani  poiiat  quis  pro  auiicis  siiis.'  .  .  . 
Si  (luaris  exeinplum  patientia".  cxcellentissima  iu  crnce  inveuitur.  Patieiitia  enini  ex  duobuB 
uiagna  ostenditur:  atit  cum  ([uis  magna  patieuter  sntt'ert,  aut  cum  ea  sutl'ert  quic  vitare  posset, 
et  uou  vitat.  Cliristus  auteui  magua  iu  crnce  pertulit.  Threii.,  I.,  12:  '  O  vos  omiies  qui  tran- 
sitis  per  viam,  attendite  et  videte  si  est  dolor  sicut  di>lor  mens ; '  et  patieuter.  quia,  "  cnin  pate- 
retnr.  uou  coniniiuabitur.'  ...  Si  qtia'ris  exemjiluui  bumilitatis,  respice  crueifixtini :  nam 
Deus.judicari  voltiit  sub  Pontio  Pilato.  et  mori.  ,lol).  X.XXVI..  17:  'Causa  tua  ((uasi  inij)ii  judi- 
cataest.'  Vere  iuijiii:  (juia,  '  morte  turplssima  condciunenuis  cum.'  .  .  .  Si  tinaiis  e\cm]>lnm 
obedienti.-e,  sequere  eum  qui  tactus  est  obcdiens  Patri  usijuc  ad  moiteiu.  Ki>m..  V.,  IS):  Sicut 
per  iuobedientiaiu  unius  liouiiuis  peccatores  coustituti  sunt  luulti:  ita  per  unius  obedieutiam, 
justi  coustitueutur  multi.'"     (Ibid., p.  142.) 
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more  difficult  he  is  to  get  rid  of."  The  sixth  article  is  short,  and 
consists  of  three  heads,  with  their  subdivisions.*  The  seventh 
would  be  a  useful  study  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
Spii'itual  Exercises,  as  it  treats,  with  great  power,  on  tliB  Last 
Accounting  Day.  The  Divinity  will  appear,  on  that  day,  in  the 
form  of  a  man;  because  not  even  the  damned  could  look  upon 
the  Godhead  without  being  seized  with  joy.  The  Judgment  is  to 
be  feared  for  four  reasons :  on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Judge  : 
on  account  of  His  power;  on  account  of  His  inflexible  justice, 
and,  fourthly,  on  account  of  His  anger — "How  straight  are  the 
Avays  of  Judgment  for  sinners,"  says  Origen.  Against  this  fear, 
tliere  are  three  remedies  :  good  works,  confession,  and  alms-deeds, 
Avhicli  make  all  things  clean.  The  eighth  article,  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  full  of  Scripture  quotation.  The  ninth,  on  the  Church, 
contains  matter  worthy  of  remark.  As  in  one  man  there  is  one 
soul  and  one  body,  and  yet  there  are  many  members ;  so  in  the 
Church  there  is  one  body,  but  it  has  divei's  members.  The  soul  ani- 
mating this  body  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  of  God  has 
four  conditions:  it  is  one,  holy,  catholic — that  is,  universal;  and 
it  is  strong  and  firm.  Li  this  Church  alone,  man  can  be  saved  ; 
just  as  outside  the  ark  of  Noah,  nobody  could  help  perishing. 
The  Church  of  Peter,  alone,  was  always  steadfast  in  faith ;  and 
whilst  elsewhere  there  is  no  faith,  or  little  faith  mixed  with  many 
errors,  the  Church  of  Peter  is  strong  in  faith,  and  is  clean  of 
errors.  Nor  is  this  astonishing,  since  our  Lord  said  to  Peter :  "  1 
have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  f     The  tenth 

*  "  Post  Clnisti  resurreotioiiem  oportet  credere  asceusionem,  quia  iu  coilum  asceudit  die 
quadrascsima:  tt  ideo  dioit :  '  Asceudit  ad  cceles.'  Circa  quod  debes  uotaie  tria.  Priiuo  scili- 
cet ((iiod  tiiit  sublimit,  ratioiialis.  et  utilis.  Sublimis  quidem  fuit,  quia  asceudit  ad  C(iilos.  Kt 
lioc  tripliriter  exponitur  I'riuio  super  oinuos  cieIos  corporeos.  (Epb.  IV.,  10)  .  .  .  Secuudo 
asceudit  super  DMiiif.s  id-liis  .sjiirituali-.s,  .Mciliei-t  naturas  spirituales.  (Epli.  I.,  20).  .  .  •  Ter- 
tio  asceudit  usqiu' ad  sell. 'ui  I'iitris.  (I'ari.  VII.,  13.  .  .  .  Marc.  ult.  19.;  Isai.  XIV.,  13 ;  Psal. 
CIX.,  1.)  .  .  .  Seeuudii  Clnisti  asceusio  fuit  ratioualis,  quia  ad  coelos ;  et  hoe  propter  tria. 
Priuio  q^uia  coeluiu  debebatur  Christo  e.-^  sua  iiatura  (Joau.  XVI.,  28):  .  .  .  Seeundo  debeba- 
tur  (;iiristo  coeluiu  cc  sua  victoria  (Apoc.  III.,  21).  Tertioex  sua  liuiuilitate.  Nulla  euim  huuii- 
litas  est  ita  luagna  sicut  liuinilitas  Cliristi,  qui  cum  esset  Deus,  voluit  Heri  homo,  et  cum  esset 
Doniinus,  voluit  formam  servi  accipere.  (actus  obediens  usque  ad  morteui.  .  .  .  Tertio 
Christ!  asceusio  fuit  utilis:  et  lioc  {|uautuui  ad  tria.  Priuio  ([uautum  ad  ducem :  nam  ad  hoc 
astteudit  ut  uos  duceret :  uos  euim  uiseiebauius  viam,  sed  ipse  osteudit.  .  .  .  Secuudo  quau- 
tuui  ail  securitatem:  ad  hoc  euim  asc^'udit  ut  iuterpellaret  pi'o  uobis.  .  .  .  Tertio  ut  ad  se 
cordo  nostra  traberet.  (.Mattb.,  VI.,  21.):  '  Ubi  est  tlu'saurus  tuus  ibi  est  et  cor  tuum.' "  (In 
Synth.  Apost.,  0/«/«c   riL,  Art.  KT.,  Vol.  XVI.,  j).  144,  145.) 

t  "  Circa  q\iartum  sciendum  est.  quoil  Keelesia  est  tirma.  Dounis  autem  dicitur  firiua,  primo 
si  liabet  bon.-i  fundameuta.  Funilaiiiiiitinii  autem  Keelesia-  iiriii(i|iali-  est  ('lirist\is.  .\postolus 
1,  Coriutli.,  III.,  11  :  ■  Kuiidauieiituui  aliud  uenio  pdlest  ]i(iMere  pralev  id  quod  |Misitum  est,  quod 
est  Christ  us  ,lf»us.'  Seeundarium  vero  liMKlauii'Utuuj  saiit  .\p<isl(ili,  et  I'liruiu  diietriua  ;  et  ideo 
tirnia  eht :  uudf  in  .\poc..  XXI.,  dicitur,  <|Uod  eivitas  habebat  duodecim  fundamenta,  et  eraut 
ibi  seripta  nomina  duodecim  Apostolorum.  Kt  inde  est  (|Uod  dicitur  Ecclesia  apostolica.  E.x.- 
iude  eliaiu  c-st  (jnod  ad  «i};iii(ieaiidum  firmitatem  liujus  Ecelesitv  B.  I'etrvis  dictns  est  vertex. 
Siiiiiidii  appaiet  linnitas  chinius.  si  eoininassata  iion  potest  destrui.  Keilesia  autem  nunquam 
Jioluil  disl  nii.  iiee  a  peiseculoi  ibus  ;  iinnid  perseeul  ioiiibus  dm  aul  ibus  nia^is  eii'vit.  et  qui  earn 
jiersiMiMebantur,  et  (|U(is  ipsa  peisequebal  nr.  delieieliaut  :  .Mattli.,  X.Xl..  44  ;  ■  (^ui  aeeident  super 
lapideni  isiiiui,  eonlri^etiu  ;  super  quem  xeru  eeiiderit.  <<int<rel  iMiin  :  '  nee  ab  erroi  ibus:  iinmo 
quiiiito  ma^is  errores  supervenerunt,  tanto  manis  Veritas  nnuiit'c  st:ila  est:  2  Tim.,  III..  !l : 
■  Homines  iiiente  eorrnpti,  reprohi  circa  tidem  ;  seil  ultra  nmi  pmlieient :  '  nee  a  teutationibus 
daMiionnm:  Ecclesia  euim  est  sieul  turris,  ad  qiiain  tiinit  (luieuuiqMe  pugnat  contra  diabohiin: 
Proverb.  .XVIII..  10:  •  Tnrris  I'ortissima  nomeii  Iliiiniiii.'  El  idiii  <li:iliiihis  |)rinei]i:iliter  eiuialur 
ad  destriKtioueiu  ejus;  sed  noii  pra'v;ili-t.  quia  Hoiuiuus  dixit,  .Matlli.,  .XVI.,  19:  •  Kt  jporta'  inleri 
noil  pra\alebuiit  adv.'rsus  eaiii:'  iiuasi  dieat;  Uillabuut  adversuin  te.  sed  nou  praMalebunt. 
Et  iude  est  ([Uod  solo  Keelesia  Petri  (in  enjus  partem  venil  tola  Italia,  duni  di.seipuli  mittereu- 
tur  ad  pr;cdicauduiu )  semper  luit  lirma  iu  lidu  ;  et  cum  iu  aids  partiUus  vel  uiiUa  tides  sit,  vel 
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article,  on  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  Eemission  of  Sins, 
draws  ont  a  striking  and  well-known  analogy  between  the  effects 
of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  requirements,  wants,  and  necessities  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  body  ;  illustrating  the  spiritual  by  means  of 
the  material.*  Eegarding  the  state  of  grace,  we  are  told,  that  not 
only  the  virtue  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  communicated  to  us, 
but  also  the  merits  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Whatever  good  the 
saints  have  done,  is  participated  in  by  those  who  dwell  in  charity, 
••  because  we  are  all  one."  And,  hence,  he  who  abides  in  charity, 
is  partaker  in  all  the  good  that  is  done  throughout  the  world. 
So,  the  merits  of  Christ  are  communicated  to  all,  and  the  virtue 
of  one  man  has  its  effect  upon  his  neighbour ;  thus,  those  under 
excommunication,  being  out  of  the  Church,  lose  a  share  of  all 
the  good  that  is  done,  which  is  a  greater  misfortune  than  the  loss 
of  any  temporal  possession.  And  there  is  this  other  consideration, 
namely:  by  these  suffrages,  the  devil  is  prevented  from  tempting 
us;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Avhen  a  man  is  excluded  from  them, 
Satan  easily  overcomes  him.  Hence,  when  in  the  early  Church, 
a  man  was  excommunicated,  the  devil  immediately  began  worry- 
ing him  in  the  body.  In  the  eleventh  article,  on  the  Kesurrection 
of  the  Dead,  we  are  assured  that  all  will  rise  at  the  mature  age  of 
about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three ;  nor  will  those  who  had  been 
blind,  or  lialt,  rise  with  their  defects.}     In  the  twelth  article,  on 

sit  comraixta  niultis  enoiibns,  Ecelesia  tanieii  Petri  et  fide  viget,  et  ab  eiroribus  miinda  est. 
Neciuiiuiu;  quia  Dominus  dixit  Petio,  Lue.,  XXII.,  :i2:  '  Ego  ro^avi  pro  te,  Petre,  ut  nou  de- 
ficiat  fides  tiia.'  "     (In  .Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc,  I'll.,  A7-t.  IX.,   Vol..  XVI.,  p.  148.) 

*  "  Sicut  in  eorpore  uaturali  operatic  uuius  nieiubri  cedit  in  bouum  totiws  corporis,  ita  in 
corpore  8i)iiituali,  seilieet  Eculesia.  Et  quia  oiunes  lideles  sunt  uuuni  corpus,  bouuui  uuius 
alteri  coniiiiuuii;itur.  .  .  .  Bouuiu  ergo  (Unisti  comuiunicatur  ou\uibus  Chiistiauis, 
siciit  virtus  lapiti.s  omnibus  nieinbris;  et  ba'c  coniniuuicatio  fit  per  sacrameuta  Etelesiie.  in 
quibus  operatur  virtus  iiassinuis  C'liristi,  qu:\!  operaturad  eouferendam  gratiaui  in  reniissionein 
peccatorum.  Ihyusmmli  auteni  sacrameuta  EcclesiiC  suut  septem.  Priuiuui  est  baptisnius.  qui 
est  regeueratio  qu;eclaiii  spiritualis.  .  .  .  Generatio  [spirit\ialis]  tit  per  baptisnnnii. 
.Seeunduui  saerauientuni  est  coufirniatio.  Sieiit  euini  in  illis  <|ui  eiirporaliter 
nascuutur,  necessaria;  sunt  vjves  ad  opcraiKtuui  ;  ila  spiritiuililcr  renatis  ueeessariuui  est  robur 
Spiritus  Saucti.         .         .  .  Tirtiini]   sa<  raiunituiii   est    Kucharistia.     iSient   eiiiui   lu   vita 

corporali,  postijuam  homo  natus  est  et  \iies  suiiipsit,  iiee<ssarius  est  eieibtis,  ut  eoiiservetur  et 
sustentetur;  ita  in  vita  spirituali  post  babitum  robur  uecessarius  est  ei  cibr.s  sjuritualis,  qui 
est  corpus  Cliristi.  .  .  .  Quartum  sacraiuentuiu  est  pceuiteutia.  Contiiigit  euim  in 
vita  eorporali  quod  quaudoque  quis  iiifirmatnr,  et  uisi  babeat  medieiiiam,  moritur:  et  ita  iuA-ita 
spirituali  quis  iiilirniatur  per  pee<'atum  ;  unde  ueeessaria  est  niediciua  ad  recuperaudam  sani- 
talcni  et  ba'c  est  gratia  ((lue  eout'ertur  in  poeuileiitia' sacranicnto.  .  .  .  Quiittum  sac; 
ranientuni  est  e\tri-iua  uuetio.  .  .  .  Quia  niillus  potest  iutrare  vitam  a'teruam  uisi 
sir  liciie  purgatus,  iiecessarituii  fuit  aliiul  saevani(ut\iMi  (jiio  lioiiio  purgaretiir  a  pecealis,  et  lib- 
eraretur  ab  inlii  niitate,  et  prajpararetur  ad  iutroituui  n-giii  eolestis;  et  lioe  est  sacraiiieutum 
extreui:!-  iinclioiiis.  .         .         .         Sic  ergo  palet   quod  per  qiiiiiiiue  sairaiiii'iita  ipia' jiiadieta 

sunt  liabetnr  ]>erl'ectio  vitiE.     Sed  quia  ueeessariuin  est   ijnod  liii.insuiodi  sairanu'uta  conlerau- 
tur  per  deteruiiuatos  miuistros,  ideo  fuit  uecessariuui  saeranientuin  ordinis. 
Septimum  sacraraeutum  est  matrimouium.        .        .        .        Per  b;ee  auteiu  septem  sacramenta 
cousequimur  peccatorum  reniissionem  :    et  ideo   bic  statim   suliditur,   '  Remissionem  peccato- 
rum.'"    {In  Synib.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  A'.,  Vul.XVI.,2^.  14B,  14.M.) 

t  "  Quadruplex  conditio  attendi  potest  in  resurreetione.  Prima  est  quantum  ad  identita- 
tem  corporum  resurgeutium  :  quia  idem  corpus  quod  nunc  est,  et  quantum  ad  carnem  et  quan- 
tum ad  ossa  resuaget.  .  .  .  Secunda  conditio  erit  quantum  ad  qualitateni.  quia  corpora  re- 
surgeutia  eruut  alterius  qualitatis  (juam  nunc  sint ;  <iuia  et  tiuautum  ad  beatos  et  <iuantnni  ad 
malos  corpora  erunt  incorrui)tibilia,  quia  boni  erunt  8eiii)>er  in  gloria,  et  mali  semper 
in  poena  eorum.  .  .  .  Tertia  conditio  est  <inautum  ad  integritatem,  quia  omues 
et  boni  et  mali  resurgent  cum  omui  integritate  qua;  ad  pert'ectionem  lu)miuis  pertinet  :  nou  enim 
erit  ibi  caicus  vel  claudus,  uec  aliquis  det'ectus.  Apostobis  1  Corintb.,  XV.,  52:  'Mortni  resur- 
gent Incorrupti,'  id  est  iuipassibiles  <iuantuni  ad  corruptiones  piiesentes.  Quarta  conditio  est 
quantum  ad  ietatein,  quia  oiunes  resurgent  in  ietate  perfecta,  id  est  triginta  trium  vel  duornm 
anuorum.  Cn.j us  ratio  est.  quia  qui  nouduni  pervenerunt  ad  lioc,  non  liabent  a>tatem  pert'ec- 
tani.  et  senes  liane  Jam  amisernut :  et  ideo.juvenibus  et  pueris  addetnrquod  deest,  senibusvero 
restituetur.  Eplies.,  IV.,  15:  •  Donee  occurramus  omnes  in  virum  pert'ectum,  in  mensuram  ajta- 
tis  plenitudinis  CbriBti.' "    (In  Hymb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  XL,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  15u.) 
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**  Lite  Everlasting,"  tliese  beautiful  words  of  S.  Augustine's  are 
quoted:  "All  joy  will  not  enter  into  those  who  rejoice,  but  all 
tliose  who  rejoice  will  enter  into  all  joy." 

One  or  two  points  may  be  mentioned  in  the  treatise  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  *'  Our  Father"  has  five  excellencies  which  belong  to 
prayer :  for  prayer  should  be  confident,  becoming,  well-ordered, 
devout,  and  humble.  These  qualities,  in  a  special  manner,  are 
found  in  the  "Our  Father."  Nobody  recites  this  prayer  without 
fruit;  for  by  means  of  it,  says  S.  Augustine,  venial  sins  are  for- 
given. It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  know  what  to  ask  in  prayer, 
because  it  is  most  diffiult  to  know  what  we  ought  to  desire.  Here, 
Ciirist  is  our  Teacher,  and  we  are  safe.  Nor  is  prayer  to  be  long, 
for  too  great  prolixity  interferes  with  devotion;  hence,  our  Lord 
says:  "When  you  are  praying,  speak  not  much;"-  and  S. 
Augustine:  "Let  there  be  few  words,  but  much  earnestness,  in 
prayer,  if  the  object  be  ardenth^  desired."*  In  the  first  petition,  a 
touching  anecdote  is  told  of  S.  Ignatius,  who,  when  Trajan  ordered 
him  to  deny  the  name  of  Christ,  said,  that  it  could  not  be  driven 
from  his  mouth  ;  and  Avhen  threatened  with  death,  if  he  should 
persevere  in  using  the  Holy  Name,  said :  "  If  you  take  it  out  of 
my  mouth,  you  will  never  be  able  to  draw  it  from  my  breast ;  for  I 
have  that  Name  engraved  upon  my  heart,  and  hence,  I  cannot  cease 
calling  upon  it:"  and  it  was  found  by  Trajan,  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  on  the  martyr's  heart,  after  his  death.f  Holy,  means  firm: 
the  Blessed  are  called  holy,  because  they  are  fixed  in  eternal  feli- 
cit\-.|  On  earth,  there  can  be  no  perfect  holiness,  for  all  is  in  con- 
tinual motion,  hence,  S.  Augustine:  "I  have  turned  away  from 
Thee,  0  Lord,  and  have  erred  exceedingly;  I  have  wandered  from 
Thy  stability."     Under  the  second  petition,  Ave  read,  that  man  will 

*  "  fntt'i-  alias  orationes  oiatio  dominica  priucipalioi'  inveuitur.  Haljet  eniru  quinque  excel- 
lentia.  qua-  in  oiatimie  jtquiniiitiii.  Uebi-I  euiiu  esse  oratio  secura,  recta,  ordiuata,  devota  et 
luiniilis.  iSfcura  i|uid(in.  lit  (11111  tidiK'ia  adeanms  ad  tliroiium  gratis.  .  .  .  Debet  etiaiu  esse 
oratio  nostra  recta,  ut  jietat  oralis  a  Deo  ([iia?.  silii  couveiiiuiit.  Naui  Damascemis  dicit:  'Oratio 
est  petitio  deeentimn  Deo.'  .  .  .  Debet  etiani  esse  oratio  ordiuata  sicut  desideriura,  euin 
oratio  sit  desiderii  iuterpres.  Est  auteiii  hie  del^itiis  ordo,  ut  spiritualia  carualibus,  coelestia 
ten-eiiis  desi<leraudo  et  oraiido  pneferanius.  secuiiduui  illud  Matth.,  VI.,  33:  .  .  .  Debet 
eliaiii  oratio  esse  devota,  quia  i>iiijiii<-d(i  di-votinnis  tacit  .sacriliciuiii  oiatiouis  esse  Deo  aecep- 
tuiii.  .  .  .  Devotio  aiiteni  )>lcniiii(|iic  pro|)tcr  prolixitatciii  oratiouis  obtuiiditur:  iiiufe 
Doiiiimis  superHuam  oratiouis  prolixilalcin  dciciiit  \  itarc.  diccns  .Mattli..  VI.,  7:  '  Orautes  autem 
liolite  iiiultiiiii  loqui.'  Et  Au^nstiiius  dicit  ad  I'robaiu;  '  Absit  ab  oratioiie  niulta  locutio;  sed 
noil  dcsit  uiulta  pioviicatio,  si  tVrvens  pcrseveret  iuteutio.'  .  .  .  Deliet  etiani  oratio  esse 
liuunlis,  sccumiinn  illud  Psalui.  CI.,  IH :  '  Rospexit  ill  oratiouera  liuniiliiuu  ; '  et  Luc,  XVIII.,  de 
pliaris;co  et  publicauo:  et  Jiiditli,  IX.,  16:  '  Hniiiiliuiii  et  mausuetoruiu  semper  tibi  placiiit  de- 
ju I'.catio.' "     {Ojiuiic.  V.     In  Orat.  Dnminiram  Exposit.  }>.  \T.\.) 

t  "  Exeiuplum  de  Beato  Iguatio,  qui  iutautuiu  uouieu  Christi  dilexit,  quod  cum  Tra.jaiius  re- 
qnireret  ab  eo  ut  iionien  Christi  uesaret,  respoudit  quod  de  ore  ejus  reinovori  uoii  posset ;  et 
cuiu  ille  minaretur  sibi  caput  absciiidere,  et  Christum  de  ejus  ore  reuiovere  dixit :  '  Et  si  de  ore 
abstuleris,  iiuuqiiam  tarneu  de  eorde  eripere  poteris :  hoc  eniiu  nonien  cordi  lueo  inscriptuiii 
habeo,  et  ideo  ab  ejus  iiivocatioiie  ce.ssare  iion  valeo.'  Quod  audieiis  Tra,jauu8,  et  probari  cu- 
piens,  servi  Dei  abscisso  eapite,  cor  ejus  e.xtrahi  jussit,  et  iiiveutum  est  habens  iiomen  Christi  in 
Be  scriptuui  litteris  aurei.s.  Poauerat  euiui  super  cor  suum  lioe  nonieu  quasi  signaculum." 
(Upjinc.  1%,  Vol.  XVI.     In  Oral.  Dominic.  Expont.  I'etilio  Prima,  p.  125.) 

t  "  Sauctum  autem  tripliciter  dicitur.  Sauctuiu  eniiii  idem  est  quod  tirmum :  nude  oninea 
beati  qui  ill  eoilo  sunt,  saiicti  dicniitnr,  quia  siiut  in  aMeriia  felicitate  tiririatl.  In  iiuindo  uon 
possunt  esse  sancti,  quia  sunt  couliime  mobiles.  Anfrnstinus:  •  Dclluxi,  lioiniiic,  a  tc  el  cnavi 
uiaiis:  devius  I'aclus  sum  a  stabilitale  liia.'  Seeundo  sanctum  idem  est  quod  uou  terreuum. 
.    .    .    Tertic  dicitur  sauctum,  id  est  saugtiiuc  liuctum.''     (PUiUu.  I . ,  p.  12^,  lifj.) 
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find  all  he  seeks  from  the  world  in  God ;  but  in  a  more,  perfect, 
and  more  excellent  manner.  If  you  desire  pleasure,  you  will  dis- 
cover its  perfection  in  God;  if  riches,  in  Him  you  will  find  all  ful- 
ness ;  hence,  S.  Augustine :  "  The  soul,  when  it  departs  from  Thee, 
seeks  out  of  Thee  those  things  which  it  does  not  find  pure  and  spot- 
less, save  when  it  returns  to  Thee."  In  the  third  petition,  our  Lord 
did  not  say  "  Do,"  nor  "  Let  us  do ; "  but  He  said, "  Thy  will  be  done," 
because  two  things  are  necessary  for  eternal  life;  the  grace  of 
Jod,  and  the  will  of  man ;  and  though  God  made  man  without 
man,  He  does  not  justify  him  without  his  concurrence.  Presume 
not  then  of  thyself,  but  trust  in  the  grace  of  God ;  and  be  not 
negligent,  but  perform  thy  share.  For  He  did  not  say:  "Let  us 
do,"  lest  it  should  seem  that  the  grace  of  God  achieved  nothing; 
nor  did  He  say  "Do,"  lest  it  might  appear  that  our  will  and 
endeavour  were  wholly  idle ;  but  he  said :  "  Let  it  be  done,"  ex- 
pressing the  grace  of  God,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  human 
will.*  In  the  fourth  petition,  there  is  nothing  very  striking.  In 
the  fifth :  "'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us,"  the  Saint  says  that  we  owe  to  God  that  which 
we  receive  from  Him,  and  which  is  His  possession  by  right.  His 
right,  is  that  Ave  should  do  His  will,  and  prefer  it  to  our  oAvn. 
We  therefore  take  aAvay  His  right,  Avhen  Ave  prefer  our  oAvn  will  to 
His  Avill,  and  this  is  sin.  Sins,  therefore,  are  "  our  trespasses."  It 
is,  hence,  a  counsel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Ave  should  beg  God's 
pardon  for  our  sins ;  therefore  Ave  pray, "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses." 
Two  consequences  folloAv  from  this  petition :  first,  that  man 
should  be  ever  humble,  and  should  fear.  Some  so  far  presumed  as 
to  say  that,  of  himself,  man  could  avoid  sin.  But  this  grace  has 
been  given  to  none  but  Christ,  Avho  had  the  Spirit,  not  according 
to  measure ;  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  avIio  Avas  "  full  of  grace," 
in  whom  no  sin  AA^as  found  ;  as  S.  Augustine  says  :  "  Concerning 
whom  (viz.,  the  Blessed  Virgin),  I  do  not  Avish  to  speak,  Avhen 
there  is  question  of  sin."t     The  other  consequence  is,  that  Ave 


*  "  Notandiim  autem,  quod  ex  modo  loqiiendi  datur  nobis  doctrina.  Non  enim  dieit.  Fac, 
nou  etiani  Faciamus;  sed  dicit,  '  Fiat  voluntas  tua:'  quia  ad  vitani  ajteinam  duo  suut  ueces- 
eaiia-  scilicet  gratia  Dei  et  voUmtas  lioniiuis  ;  et  licet  I>eus  feceiit  bominem  sine  boniine,  nou 
tanien  iustiticat  euui  sine  eo.  Augustinus  super  Joau.  :  '  Qui  creavit  te  sine  te,  non  justificabit 
tesinete'  et  quia  vnlt  quod  lionio  cooperetur.  Zacb.,  II.,  3 :  '  Convertiniiui  ad  me,  et  ego 
couvertar  ad  vos.'  Apostolus  1  Corintli.,  XV.,  10  :  '  Gratia  Dei  sura  id  quod  sum  et  gratia  ejus  in 
uie  v:i(ua  non  fuit.'  Nou  ergo  prajsuiuas  de  te,  sed  eonlida.H  de  t;ratia  Dei :  uec  negligas,  sed  ad- 
liilieas  stndiuni  tuuni :  et  ideo  non  dictit.  Faciiiuius.  nv  viiUietiir  quod  uiliil  faceret  gratui  Dei : 
nee  dicit,  Fac,  ue  videatur  quod  niiiil  faceret  voluntas  tt  <<iiiatus  noster  sed  dicit,  'Fiat'  per 
•rratiani  i)ei,  adbibito  studio  et  couatu  nostro."     {I'ltUiu,  III.,  p.  127.) 

t  "  I'ossumns  autem  in  his  verbis  tria  con.siderare.  Primum  est  qnare  fit  b,icc  petitio  :  se- 
:  undnni  quando  irapleatiir;  tertium  est  quid  requiratur  ex  parte  nostra  nt  inipleatur.  Circa 
primum  sciendum,  qumi  i-x  liac  petitione  possnnnis  duo  colligere,  qu:v  necessaria  sunt  bomiiii- 
iMis  in  vita  ista.  L'limu  ist  quod  liouiii  semper  sit  iu  timiu'e  ct  liuniilitate.  Aliqni  enim  fueruut 
il:i  pr;isunipluo.si  quixl  dicrtiit  quod  homo  potcrat  vi\ere  iu  nuuiilo  isto  ita  quod  ex  se  poterat 
vitare  peceata.  Sed  luilli  datum  est,  nisi  soli  Clivisto.  (piia  luilmit  sjiiritum  nou  ad  meiisnram, 
et  Beata;  Virgini,  qu.t  fuit  plena  gratia,  in  ([ua  unllum  jienatum  fuit.  sicut  dicit  Augustinus: 
'De  qua  (scilicet  Virgine)  cufu  de  peccatis  agitiir.  uullain  volo  lieri  nientionem.'  Sell  de  aliis 
Sanctis  nnlli  conccssum  est  quin  ad  minus  venialc  ii(<<atuni  iueiivrcri-t  :  1  Joan.,  I.,  B:  'Si  dixe- 
rimus  quouiam  peccatum  nou  babcmus.  ipai  uos  acdtuimua,  et  Veritas  iu  nobis  non  est:     ct  lioc 
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slioukl  always  live  in  hope.  The  Novatians  sinned  against  this 
hoi)e,  because  they  taught  that  whoever  fell,  after  Baptism,  would 
never  rise  again.  The  sixth  petition  gives  adetiiiitiou  of  temi)ta- 
tion :  "  To  tempt  a  man  is  to  test  his  virtue."  A  man's  virtue  is 
proved  in  two  ways :  by  avoiding  evil,  and  by  doing  good.  The 
seventh  petition  :  "  But  deliver  ns  from  evil,"  is  a  general  petition 
against  evils  of  all  kinds — sins,  infirmities,  and  afflictions,  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  S.  Augustine.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
treatise,  there  is  added  a  short  Exposition  of  the  entire  prayer.* 

The  Tractate  on  the  "  Angelical  Salutation  "  has  some  points 
of  interest.  For  instance,  in  the  Blessed  Virgin's  case,  we  have 
the  first  example  of  an  angel  doing  reverence  to  man.  M-en  used 
to  show  angels  reverence,  and  for  three  reasons :  on  account  of 
their  dignity,  their  familiarity  with  God,  and  on  account  of  the 
plenitude  of  their  splendour, and  of  their  grace:  for  the  angels 
participate  in  the  Divine  light  in  the  completest  fulness.  Hence, 
as  the  act  of  reverence  was  reversed  in  our  Blessed  Lady's  case,  it 
follows  that  she  surpassed  the  angels  in  these  three  gifts.  This, 
the  Saint  goes  on  to  prove,^by  many  texts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Hugli  of  S.,  Victor's  is  quoted  in  testimony  to  her  intense  love  of 
the  Almighty:  "Because  the  love  of  the  Holy  S{)irit,'' he  says, 
"  burned  in  a  sj^ecial  manner  in  her  heart,  wonderful  things  Avere 
done  in  her  flesh,  things  so  wonderful,  that  of  her  was  born  God 
and  man."  In  all  danger,  safety  can  be  found  in  this  glorious 
Virgin.  She  exceeds  the  angels  in  plenitude  of  grace;  hence,  she 
is  called  "  Mary  " — which  is  interpreted  to  mean,  illuminated  Avith 
interior  light.f  She  is  called  "The  royal  dwelling-place  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity."  The  word  "  Mary,"  also  signifies  "  Star  of  the 
Sea,"  because,  as  those  at  sea  are  directed  into  port  by  a  star,  so, 

etiam  probatiir  per  petitionein  istam.  Constat  enini  quod  otnuibus  sauctis  etiam  horaiuibus, 
ODUvcint  ilii'fri-  '  Pater  iioster,' ill  quo  dic.ituv  :  'Diuiitte  nobis  debita  uostia.'  Ergo  omnes  I'e- 
iii^iioMiuit  el  eonlitent\ir  se  peccatores  vel  debitores.  !Si  ergo  peccatores.  delies  timere  et 
liuiiiiliari.  Aliiul  est  ((UikI  semper  vivauius  u  ispe :  quia  licet  simus  peccatores,  uou  debeiuus 
de»l.er;ue."      (I'rtitiu,   C.p.  129.) 

*  •■  Ut  in  suninia  exponatur,  sciendum  est,  quod  in  oratione  dominica  continentur  omnia 
qua'  desiderautiir.  et  omnia  <iua!  fui;iuntur.  Inter  omnia  autein  deriderabilia  illnd  plus  deside- 
ratur  quod  plus  amatnr.  et  boc  est  Ueus;  et  ideo  primo  petis  gloriam  I)ei,  cum  dicis  :  '  .Sauctiti- 
eetiir  nonieu  tuum.'  A  Deo  autem  desideranda  sunt  tria,  qiix  pertinent  ad  te.  Primuni  est 
quod  perveuias  ad  vitaiu  leternam  :  et  boc  petis  cum  dicis:  '  Adveniat  regnuui  tuum.'  Secuu- 
(ium  est  quod  facias  voluntatem  Dei  et  .justitiam  :  et  boc  petis  cum  dicis  :  '  Fiat  vohintas  tua 
sicut  iu  cuslo  et  in  terra.'  Tertium  est  ut  babeas  necessaria  ad  vitam  ;  et  boc  petis  cum  dicis: 
'Paiiem  nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  bodie.'  Et  de  bis  tribus  dicit  Dominus.  Mattb.,  VI.,  :13: 
'  Primum  qu«rite  regnum  Dei.' quantum  ad  primiuu  ;  '  et  justitiam  ejus,' quantum  ad  secun- 
dum :  '  et  b;ec  omnia  .adjieientur  vobis.'  cinantum  ad  tertium.  Ilia  autem  <iua'  vitandasnnt  et 
fugienda.  sunt  ilia  qu;e  contrariaiitur  bono.  Uninim  autem  quod  primo  desiderabile  est,  est 
(juadruplex      .      .      .      primum  est  gloiia  Dei.     .Seeiindum  est  vita  a>terua    .     .     .     tertium  est 

iustitia  et  bona  opera ynartuin  sunt  bona  necessaria:  et   bnic   contrariaiitur   adveisi- 

tates  et  triliulatioues:  et  ad  boc  removendura  petimus,  '  sed libera  nos  a  malo.  Ameu.' "  (Com- 
pendioita  Expositio  Tutiug  OrationiH,  p.  132.) 

t  '■  .\ntiquitus  erat  valde  magnum  quod  Angeli  apparerent  hominibus;  vel  quod  boiniiiea 
faceient  eis  revereiitiam,  bal>ebant  pro  maxima  laude.  .  .  .  Quod  autein  .\iigelus  tiiceret 
boiiiini  revereiitiam.  nunquaiu  tuit  audit nni,  uisi  postquain  salutavit  Beatam  Virgiuem,  reve- 
reiiter  dicens :  'Ave.'  yuod  autem  aiitiqiiitu.s  noii  leverebjvtur  bominem  Angelus,  sed  bomu 
an^eluiii,  latio  est.  quia  .^ugelns  eiat  major  bomiue;  i>t  boc  i|nantum  ad  tria.  .  .  .  Beiita 
Vir;;()  e\((>»it  .\ngeio.s  in  tribus:  et  primo  in  pleiititiuline  giatiie.  .  .  .  Secundo  exci'llit  An- 
gel(i>  iu  fainiliaritate  Diviua.  .  .  .  'rerlio  exredit  .\iigeioM  qnantnin  :id  puiitatein  :  quia 
lieala  Viigo  nou  sohini  erat  piira  iu  se,  sed  etiam  procuravit  puiilatcm  aliis."  (Oputc.  VI,  In 
SaXul.  Anyelia.  £xposit..  p.  133.) 
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Christians  are  led  to  glory  by  Mary.*  The  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
Fruit  of  her  womb,  found  all  that  Eve  expected  to  find  in  the 
apple  of  sin;  for  she  hoped  to  be  as  a  god;  to  have  pleasure;  and 
to  look  upon  beauty.  All  this,  our  Lady  experienced,  in  possess- 
ing the  Fruit  of  her  womb,  Jesus. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  two  precepts  of  charity,  and  the  ten 
Commaudments  of  the  Law,  there  are  some  noteworthy  thoughts  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  these  Opuscula  of  the  Angelical  are  so  stud- 
ded with  noble  ideas,  and  so  interwoven  with  Sci'ipture,  that  it  is 
difficult,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them — let 
us  look  at  his  theory  on  the  Law :  f  "  The  Law  "  teaches  us  how 
to  act,  and  it  is  fourfold ;  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  light  of  the  intellect  placed  in  us  by  God;  by  it, 
Ave  know  what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid.  God  gave  man  this  light, 
and  this  Law,  when  He  created  him.  The  Law  of  Concupiscence 
destroyed  the  Law  of  Nature;  so  there  was  given  toman  the 
Written  Law.  Then  came  the  Law  of  Charity  and  Grace,  which 
is  the  Law  of  Christ.  But  since  all  men  cannot  be  learned,  Christ 
has  instituted  a  short  Law,  which  all  may  know,  and  from  Avhich 
no  one  can  be  held  excusable  on  account  of  ignorance:  and  this 
is  the  Law  of  Divine  Love,  "A  short  word  shall  tlie  Lord  make 
upon  the  earth."J  This  Law  should  be  the  rule  of  all  human  acts, 
and,  as  the  Angelical  teaches,  it  produces  four  effects:  first,  it 
causes  spiritual  life — as  S.  Augustine  says:  "  For  as  the  soul  is  the 
life  of  the  body,  so,  God  is  the  life  of  the  soul."  As  a  corpse, 
dressed  up  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  would  not  be  living;  so, 
the  soul,  had  it  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  exclusion 
of  charity,  would  be  dead.     S.  Gregory  says:  "  The  love  of  God  is 


*  Some  liave  tried  to  iirove  that  S.  Thomas  held  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion." U  is  to  he  feared  tliat  tlieir  arguments  are  rather  proofs  of  their  great  love  of  the  Saint 
and  of  the  Dopina,  than  of  the  jteneral  laws  of  logic: — "  Sed  Christus,"  says  the  Angelical,  "  ex- 
cellit  Beatam  Virgineni,  in  hoc  <|nod  sine  original!  [peccato]  conceptus  et  natiis  est.  Beata 
ant<  in  Viriiii  in  originall  est  concepta,  sed  nou  nata.  Ipsa  ctiam  omnium  virtutvim  opera  exer- 
ciiit,  alii  aiiti-ni  sancti  speoialia  (ina'dain.     .     .     ."     (Opiuic.  VT.     In  Saint.  A7t(irlir.  Kj-jmsit.,  p.\^3.) 

t  "  Tria  sunt  houiini  necessaria  ad  saluteni:  scilicet  scientia  crediMidoiuni,  scientia  deside- 
randoruni.  et  scientia  o)ii  randcuinn.  Priniuni  docetnr  in  svmliolo,  ul>i  traditur  scientia  de  ar- 
tic.ilis  lidei,  secnndnni  in  oratioiic  l>i)nnnira:  tertiuni  ni  lege.  Nunc  antcni  dc  scientia  ojn'rau- 
dornin  intenilinius:  ad  ijuaui  tiaclandani  i|iiadrn]>lex  le\"  invenitur.  Prima  dicitnr  lex  naturse; 
et  h;ec  nihil  alind  est  nisi  lumen  intellectns  insitnm  nohis  a  l)i-o  per  c|ii(id  rognoscimns  quid 
agendum  et  <iuid  vitandum.  Hoc  hinn-n  et  liaiic  legem  dcdit  Deus  homiui  in  creatione  sed 
multi  credunt  excusari  per  ignoraiitiam,  si  hanc  legem  in)U  observant :  sed  contra  eos  dicit. 
Propheta  in  Psalm.,  XLVI.  '  .  .  .  Sed  licet  Deus  in  creatione  dederit  honiini  hanc  legem, 
scilicet  nafuras,  diabolus  tameniu  homine  snperseniliiavit  aliam  legem,  .scilicet  concnpiscentiie. 
.  .  .  Quia  lex  naturie  per  legem  c(>n<u|)iscciiti:e  destnicta  erat.  oportebat  quod  homo  reduce- 
retur  ad  opera  viitutis,  et  retraliiictiir  a  ^itiis:  ad  i|u:i-  necissaria  erat  lex  sciiptura'.  Sed 
.sciendnni,  quod  homo  retrahitur  a  nuiloet  indiuitiu  Mil  b()n\ini  ex  duobus.  Primotimore  .  . 
.  ]«er  legem  Movsi.  .  .  .  Sed  (|uia  modus  iste  insuHi(Mens  lint  .  .  .  ideo  eat  alius  modus 
retrahendi  a  nialo  et  inducehdi  ad  bonum,  modivs  scilicet  anions:  et  hoc  inodo  fuit  data  leX 
Christi,  scilicet  lex  evangelica,  quic  est  le.v  amoris.''  (Opuic.  III.  In  duo  Prcfcept. .Carit.  et  in 
Decern  L'fji.'i  I'necep.  Exposit.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  97.) 

t  •' Sic\it  ergo  jam  pnedictuni  est  qnadruplex  lex  invenitur:  et  prima  quidem  lex  naturse, 
quam  Deus  iu  creatione  iufuudit ;  seciiuda  le.x  concupiscenti^e  ;  tertialex  scriptura; ;  quartii  est 
lex  caritatis  et  grati;e,  quie  I'St  lex  Chrtsti.  Sed  manifestum  est  quod  nou  omnes  possunt 
scicntiie  insudare ;  et  jtropterea  a  Christo  data  est  lex  Ijrevis.  ut  ah  omnibus  i>osset  sciie.  et 
nuJluB  )ui)pt(r  ignorantiam  possit  ab  ejus  observanfia  excusari :  et  ha-c  est  lex  divini  amoris. 
Apostolus.  Itom..  IX.,  2a  :  '  V'erbum  breviatuin  I'acict  Dominus  super  terrain. ' "  {Opusc.  III.  In 
duo  jfrcecept.  Carit.  et  in  Decern  Lfijis  Pneccp.  £!xposit.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  U7.) 
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never  idle ;  if  it  really  exists,  it  works  great  things;  what  does  not 
work,  cannot  be  love."*  The  second  efFoct  of  love  is  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Divine  Commandments >  the  third,  is  that  it  guards 
us  against  assault;  and  the  fourth,  that  it  leads  to  happiness. 
Love  is  the  measure  of  bliss.  Then  comes  the  explanation,  devel- 
opment, and  illustration  of  the  first  great  Commandment,  in  which 
man  has  to  give  to  God  his  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength.  Tlie 
"  heart "  which  is  given  to  God,  is  the  good  intention  with  which  a 
man  acts.  Frequently,  however,  men  act  with  a  good  intention, 
but  without  fruit,  because  an  upright  will  is  lacking.  For  instance, 
Avere  a  man  to  commit  a  robbery  to  feed  a  beggar,  he  would  have 
a  good  intention  ;  but  the  rectitude  of  a  right  will  would  evidently 
be  wanting.  A  good  intention  is  no  excuse  for  doing  evil: 
"  Who  say  let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  whose  damnation 
is  just."f  A  good  will  is  joined  to  the  intention  when  the  will  of 
man  is  in  harmony  with  the  Avill  of  God.|  The  Saint  then  shows 
tliat  the  other  conditions  which  make  up  the  full  rendering  of  the 
"whole  being  to  the  Almiglity,  should  so  combine,  as  to  tend  to- 
wards that  one  consummation.  There  are  four  influences  Avhich 
urge  us  to  practise  charity  towards  man,  viz.:  the  Divine  love,  the 
Divine  precept,  and  the  communication  of  nature  :  '*  Every  animal 
loves  its  like;"  and  finally,  the  utility  that  follows  from  such  a 
course.  Two  things  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  friendship: 
patience,  and  humility,  from  which  patience  springs. §  He  who 
thinks  much  of  himself,  and  lowly  of  another,  cannot  bear  with 
the  defects  of  that  other.  God  loves  and  hates — loves  man's  nature, 
but  hates  his  vice.  Blessed  Stephen,  in  praying  for  his  enemies, 
did  a  great  service  to  the  Church — he  converted  Paul.|| 

*  "Siquis  liabet  omnia  doua  Spiritus  aancti  absque  caritate,  non  liabet  Titani.  Sive  enim 
sit  gratia  linguarnin,  sive  sit  doiiuni  tidei,  vel  quiiM|uid  sit  aliud,  sine  cavitate  vitani  uon  tribii- 
iiut.  Si  eiiiiii  eoipiis  iiiortiiuiii  iinluat\ir  aiiro  ct  lapidibus  pietiosis  ;  niliiloiniuusiiiortuiiin  inaiiet. 
H<i(t  p.st  ergo  ]iiiiiuini  fiuiid  etflcit  carilas.  .Secundmn  quod  tacit  caritas.  est  divinoniin  iiiaiida- 
toiiuii  ohsiiv  ai]ti:i.  tingoiius:  'Niiuqiiaiu  est  Dei  amor  otiosus :  opevatur  euiiii  iiiasiria  si  est; 
si  vein  o|»  rari  nuuit,  amor  iiou  est.'  Uude  maiiifestiim  sigimm  caritatis  est  vroiiiptitiido  im- 
l>leiidi  di\  iiia  pra  eeiita.  Videmus  enim  aiiiuuteiii  propter  amatum  magna  et  ditilcilia  operari." 
{In  Prircept.  Leiiis,  p.  98.) 

t  Horn.,  III.,  8. 

t  •  Interrogatus  Diristus  ante  passionem,  a  legisperitis,  quod  esset  maximum  et  primum 
maudatnm,  dixit,  Mattli.,  XXII.,  :t7:  •  Diliges  Uomiuuiii  Deuni  tuum  ex  tolo  eorde  tuo,  et  in  tola 
aiiinia  tua,  et  in  tota  niente  tua:  et  hoe  est  maxiniiini  et  primum  maiidatuiii.'  Et  vere  istud  est 
nif^jus  et  nobilius  et  iitilius  inter  inunia  maudata.  siciit  satis  nianifestiinl  est:  in  lioc  euiiu 
omnia  niandata  iniplentur.  .Sed  ad  lioc  <iuod  istud  prasceptum  dileciioiiiH  pos.sit  perfecte  im- 
pleri,  (piatiior  re(|iiinintur.  Prininin  est  diviuorum  beueticioruni  nnit-nioiatio.  .  .  .  Secun- 
uiini  est  divina;  exeellentiie  cousideratio.  .  .  .  Tertiuni  est  mundaM(U'uni  et  terreuoiMim  .•»b- 
diealio  Miagnani  enim  iu,iuriam  Deo  I'aeit  qui  aliqnid  ei  adiequat.  Isa.,  XL.,  18:  '  ("ui  siniilem 
feeistis  Deiim.'  Tunc  auteni  alia  Ueo  adaiuuanius,  quaudo  res  temporales  et  corruptibiles  siniul 
com  Deo  (liligimus.  Sed  hoc  est  omuino  inipossibile  :  proptereadicitur,  Isa.,  XXVIII.,  20  :  'Coau- 
guslatum  i;,!  stratum,  ita  ut  alter  decidat:  et  pallium  breve  utmnujue  operire  uon  potest.' 
I'bi  cor  liiiTniniN  as.similatnr  .Htrato  arctci  et  pallid  l)revi.  Cor  enim  Innnauirm  arctnm  est  iu 
resiKciu  ad  Deiim  ;  mule  ([iiandii  alia  ab  eo  in  eorde  tuo  recipis,  ipsum  expellis ;  ipse  enim  uon 
palitur  eoii>ortem  iu  anima,  sieut  uec  vir  iu  uxore."     (In  Prwcept.  Legis.  p.  99,  10(1.) 

i  '•  Scieudum,  quod  duo  sunt  quie  juvaut  ad  amieitiam  conservandam.  Primum  est  pa- 
tieutia:  '  vir  enim  iracuudus  snscitat  rixas,'  ut  dicitur  Prov.  XXVI,,  21.  Secundum  est  liumili- 
tas,  <|um  causat  primum,  scilicet  patieiitiam:  Prov.,  XIII,,  10:  '  Inter  8uperl>o8  semper.jurgia 
Buut  : '  <|ui  euim  considerat  magna  de  se,  et  dvspicit  alium,  uou  potest  delectus  illius  pati." 
(In  Prwcept.  Leg.,  p.  lul.) 

II  "  Dictiim  eat,  quod  tu  peccas,  81  non  pareis  \:eniam  postulanti;  et  quod  perteelionis  est, 
Bi  tu  euju  ad  te  ruvocas,  licet  uon  teuearis,     Sed  ad  hoc  ut  cum  truhas  ad  te,  multic  ratiouea  m- 
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Now,  just  to  touch  upon  the  ten  precepts  of  the  Law,  simply 
culling  out,  here  and  there,  some  striking  thoughts: — 

1.  Tlie  Law  of  Moses  is  founded  on  the  two  precepts.  They 
were  engraven  upon  two  stone  tablets.  On  the  first,  three  of  the 
Commandments,  are  inscribed — these  belong  to  the  precept  of 
loving  God:  on  the  second,  the  seven  remaining  ones  are  written, 
and  they  are  included  in  the  second  precept,  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bour. The  greatest  and  most  horrible  of  all  sins  is  the  worship 
of  devils.  There  are  five  reasons  why  we  should  adore  one  only 
God:  on  account  of  His  dignity,  His  generosity,  the  stability  of 
His  promises,  the  slavery  of  diabolical  domination,  and  the  im- 
mensity of  the  reward :  "  They  will  be  like  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven.*'* 

2.  Sweai'ing  is  like  medicine,  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  case  of 
necessity.  Our  Lord  insists  upon  this  teaching,  on  account  of 
a  man's  tongue  being  his  most  unruly  member;  for  nobody  has 
thoroughly  mastered  it.  The  name  of  God  can  be  used  under  six 
circumstances:  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said,  as  in  an 
oath  ;  unto  sanctification,  as  in  Baptism  ;  for  the  expulsion  of  ad- 
versaries, like  the  devil ;  in  confession  of  the  Name  itself;  as  a 
defence:  "'The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower;"  and  in  the 
completion  of  any  work.f 

3.  In  the  first  Commandment,  we  venerate  God  Avith  our  heart; 
in  the  second,  with  our  mouth ;  in  the  third,  with  our  work  : 
"Eemember  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  Day."     There  are  five 

ducunt.  Prima  est  propvina  dignitatis  conservatio  .  .  .  Secnnda  est  victoriiB  acquisitio  .  . 
Teitin  est  niultiplicis  utilitatis  cousecutio  .  .  .  quarta  est,  quia  ex  lioc  pieces  tiue  facilins 
exaudiuiitur:  nude  super  illud  Jevein.,  XV.  'Si  steteriut  Moyses  et  Samuel  coram  uie,'  dieit 
Gieffinius,  quod  fecit  potius  de  istis  meutiouem,  quia  ro<{averunt  pro  inimicis.  Similiter  Cliris- 
tus  ait  Liic;e,  XXUI.,  J4 :  '  Pater,  dimitte  illis.'  Item  ueatus  Stepliauus  orando  pro  inimicis 
niagnam  utilitateui  fecit  Ecclesi*,  quia  Paulum  couvertit.  Quiuta  est  i)eccati  evasio,  quam 
maxime  desiderare  debemus."     (Ibid.,  p.  1(12.) 

*  "  Sicut.iani  dictum  est,  tola  lex  Christi  dependet  a  caritate.  Caritas  aiitem  peudet  ex 
duobus  pra^ceptis ;  quorum  uuum  est  de  dilectione  Dei,  reliquum  de  dilectioue  proximi :  et  de 
istis  duiibus  jam  diotuin  est ;  muic  autem  sriciiduin,  quod  Ileus  danili)  li'n;em  .^lovsi,  dedit  decern 
t)r;eeepta  iu  diiolius  liiliulis  lapideis  !>cri|)la:  (jiuinim  triii  ini>iiiiia  laliiilii  .srri|pt:i  iiertiueiit  tid 
auioreni  Uei  scpteui  vero  .s(  lipta  in  scTinida  taliula  perliiifiit  ad  aiuiiiiMi  pioxiiiii  ;  et  i(l(  ii  tota 
lex  fundata  iu  duobns  imeceptis.  I'riiuuni  auteni  (|Uod  peitiuet  ad  aiiioreui  Dei  est,  '  Xoii  babe- 
tis  deos  alieuos: '  et  ad  liiyus  iutellectiim  seieudiiia  est,  quod  aMli<iui  multipliciter  lioc  pnecep- 
tum  trausjjrediebautur.  Quidam  enim  colebant  da  iiiouia  :  Psalm..  XCV.,  5  :  '  Omues  dii  gen- 
tium dauuouia.'  Hoc  autem  est  maximum  omnium  peicatcuum  et  borribile.  .  .  .  Contra 
lioe  pneceptiun  peccant  Astrologi,  qui  dicunt  hxv  esse  aniiuaruin  reetores:  cum  tamen  propter 
liomineni  laeta  sint,  cu.jus  solus  Dens  rector  est.  .  .  .  In  quorum  erriuem  ineideruut  bomines 
qui  inferioribus  male  utuntur,  niniis  ea  diligentes.  .  .  .  Alii  erraiites  eolebant  bomiues,  vet 
aves.  vel  alios,  vel  seipsos;  q\md  qiiidem  eoutiiigit  ex  tribu.s.  Prinio  carnalitate.  .  .  .  Se- 
cuudo  ex  adulatione.  .  .  .  Tertio  ex  pra-sumptione  ;  quidam  enim  ex  pritsuniptioue  fccerunt 
se  vocari  deos,  sicut  patet  Juditli,  III.,  de  Nabucbodonosor."     {In  I'riecept.  Leyin,  p.  102.) 

t  "  Sicut  non  est  nisi  Dens  quem  debemus  eob're.  ita  noii  est  nisi  unusquem  debemus  max- 
ime venerari :  et  pviiim  quaiitiun  ad  nouuu  :  umlf  ■  noii  assumes  nonien  Domini  Dei  tui  iu 
vauuni.'  Scieuduni,  qiKid  vanuui  dicitur  tripliciter.  .AliijUaiHlo  enim  dieitur  t'alsnm.  Ps.  XI., 
.'i.  Assumis  ergo  nomeu  Dei  in  vannm,  qmiudo  assuuiis  illud  ad  ((Uitirmationis  t'alsitatis.  Zaeb., 
VIII..  I":  Ibid.,  XIII..  3:  '  Nou  vires,  quia  locutus  es  mendacinm  in  uoniine  Donnni.'  Talis 
autem  tacit  in.)nriam  Deo,  sibi  ipsi,  et  omnibus  bominibus.  Deo  quideni,  (juia  cum  Jiirare  per 
Ileum  nibil  aliud  sit  nisi  invocare  ejus  te8tiuu)niuin  :  cum  juras  I'alsnm,  aut  eredis  Denm  ueseire 
vcruiii.  <t  sic  pouis  ignoraiitiam  in  Deo,  euui  tanu-n  omnia  ntnla  et  aprita  .sint  ociilis  ejus,  nt  di- 
citur ad  Hebr.  IV.:  aut  quod  (lili;;at  iiieudaciuui,  i  iiui  tamen  opiat  ipsuin  :  I'sal.  V..7:  '  Perdes 
omnes  <iui  lo(|nnntur  nu-M(laciuMi  :  '  aut  (lci(i;;as  lii>l<'nti;e.  (juasi  mm  iiossit  di'  eo  punire  .  .  . 
Et,  iiota,  <in(id  jiuameiitum  est  si<'UI  niediciiia,  ((Ua;  non  semper  a<(i]iil  ni.  sed  in  necessitate: 
et  ideo,  ut  dicitur  .Mattb.  V..  ;i7,  ■  (jnod  bis  amiilins  i-st.  a  malo  est.'  I'.i  il.,  .XXUl .,  9  :  '  .Jurationi 
non  ass\ii'.-rat  o.s  tu\ini  :  nuiiti  eniuj  ca.sus  iu  ilia.  Ncuninatio  vero  Dei  uou  sit  assidua  iu  ore  tuo, 
et  uomiuibns  sanctorum  nc  aduiiscearis :  quouiam  uou  oris  iuiuiuuis  ab  eis.' ■'  (In  Frizcept. 
Lei/ia,  p.  104.) 
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reasons  for  this :  first,  the  destruction  of  the  error  of  those  who 
would  teach  the  eternity  of  tlie  world.  The  Sabbath  was  ke})t  by 
the  Jews  in  memory  of  the  Creation.  Christians  keep  Sunday  in 
memory  of  the  New  Creation  by  Christ,  who  rose  gloriously  from 
tlie  dead.  Then,  secondly,  as  a  testimony  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
for  the  flesh  of  Christ  did  not  corrupt  in  the  tomb ;  thirdly,  as 
a  confirmation  and  figure  of  the  truth  of  the  Promise.  We  ex- 
pect rest  from  three  things:  from  the  labour  of  the  present  life  : 
from  the  temptations  of  concupiscence ;  and  from  the  servitude 
of  the  devil.  Fourthly,  the  precept  was  given  to  inflame  love: — 
"  For  the  corruptible  body  is  a  load  upon  the  soul : "  fifthly,  that 
those  who  are  subject,  might  have  an  opportunity  for  works  of 
piety.  Work  may  be  done  on.  the  Sabbath  under  four  circum- 
stances: through  necessity;  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church — as  the 
})riests  did  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
in  rendering  aservice  to  one's  neighbor,  and,  finally,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  superior.*  S.  Jerome  tells  Eusticus  to  be  ever  occupied 
with  some  good  work,  so  that  the  devil  may  always  find  him  busy. 
There  are  three  things  which  we  ought  to  do  on  the  Sabbath :  to 
offer  sacrifices  of  our  soul,  our  body,  and  our  goods ;  to  study  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  to  perform  spiritual  exercises.  But,  before 
the  soul  can  really  rest,  three  kinds  of  repose  must  precede:  re- 
pose from  the  unrest  of  sin,  from  the  passions  of  the  flesh,  and 
from  the  occupations  of  the  Avorld,  and  after  this  has  been  done, 
the  soul  can  rest  freely  in  God. 

4.  Now  commence  the  seven  precepts  of  the  second  tablet  of 
stone.  Man  must  fly  evil,  and  do  good.  So  in  the  precepts,  some 
of  them  lead  to  good,  and  others  prohibit  evil.  Above  all,  we 
ought  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  our  relations.  "  First,  we  should 
love  God,"  says  S.  Ambrose;  "and  then  our  father  and  mother." 
For,  from  our  parents,  we  receive  three  things :  our  being,  our 
food  and  support,  and  our  education. f     Five  desirable  promises' 

*  "  Hoc  est  tertium  mandatum  legis,  et  conveuieuter.  Piituo  enim  debemus  Deuiii  venerari 
corde :  uude  pnecipitiir  qiiud  iiou  colat iir  nisi  uiius  Dens :  nude  ■  non  liabebis  deos  alieuus  ooiuiu 
nic'  Sec'iiiido  ore  :  uude  '  noii  assumes  nouieu  Uoiuini  Dei  tui  iu  vaiiuui.'  Tertio  opere:  et  lioc 
est  '  Meuieutu  lit  diem  sabbati  saucliHees.'  V'oluit  enim  nt  esset  eeitus  dies  iu  q\M>  inteudereut 
hiiniiues  ad  servitinui  Dei.  llabelur  auteni  hoc  pneceptum  qninque  ratiouibus.  Primo  enira 
dalinii  t'nit  ad  destniotionem  erroris.  .  .  .  Secuiido  datum  fuit  ad  iustiuctionem  tidei  Re- 
demptoris.  .  .  .  Tertiii  datum  I'liit  ad  rohomndiim  sive  ti^uraudum  veritatem  promissiouis. 
.  .  .  Quarto  datum  fuit  hoe  pncceptum  ad  intlammationem  amoiis.  .  .  .  Quiuto  datum 
fait  ad  opera  pietatis  respectu  subjeetorum.  .  .  .  Sciendum  quod  opera  corporalia  possunt 
fieri  in  sabbato  propter  quat\ior.  Primo  propter  necessitatem.  .  .  .  Secuudo  propter  Ecele- 
siaMitilitatem.  .  .  .  Tertio  propter  jiroximi  utilitateni :  nude  Domiuus  curavit  iu  die  sabbati 
b:ibinti-m  maunm  aridam,  et  contnfavit  Judieosreprelicndentes  eum,  poueus  exemplum  de  ove. 
ynartii  i)ropter  superioris  auetoritatem :  uude  Domin\is  ])r;eiipit  Judieis  ut  circumciderent  in 
(lie  saldiati,  nt  dioitur  Joau..  VU.  .  .  .  Homo  diem  ft-stum  debet  sanetifioare  .  .  .  j)rinu) 
in  faciiMidis  saeriticiis    .     .     .     secundo  iu  verborum  Dei  studiis."     {In  Prtrcept.  Leffis,  p.  10^>.  HM.) 

\  '■  Perfeetio  bominis  consistit  iu  dilectione  Del  et  proximi:  et  ad  dilectiouem  Dei  pertinent 
tria  pra-cepta  quie  seripta  fuerunt  in  prima  tabula  ;  ad  dilectloneui  vero  j)roximi  septem  qufe 
BUMl  in  secnnda  tabula.  Sed,  sient  ilicitur  I.  .loiin.,  .1  mm  debi-miis  diligere  verbo  iu'(ine  lingua, 
sed  opere  et  vcritate.  Homo  enim  sic  (lili^ciis  (Ulict  duo  f^iccn-  :  s(  ilicet  fn;;ere  n)alnui,  et 
faiiTe  bonnm:  nnde  qua'dam  sunt  in  pnicciiliN  iMilucintia  :i(l  bmiuni.  alia  aulem  sunt  prolii- 
benlia  facere  tnalnm.  Kt  s<ifndMm,  qnod  cavcre  a  main  laciinilii  est  iu  i)otentia  uristra  ;  sed 
fauere  cuilibet  bonum  uou  possumus:  et  ideu  dicit  beatus  .^ugustiuus,  quuu  nusumues  debemus 
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are  made  to'those  who  honour  their  parents :  that  they  shall  have, 
first,  grace  in  the  present  life:  and,  secondly,  glory  in  the  future: 
"He  that  honoureth  his  father  shall  enjoy  a  long  life."*  But, 
bear  this  in  mind,  that  a  life  is  long,  when  it  is  full ;  and  fulness, 
according  to  the  philosopher,  is  Jiot  measured  by  time,  but  by 
action ;  and  a  life  is  full,  when  it  is  virtuous.  But  they  that  in- 
jure tlieir  parents  shall  die  :  "  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father, 
and  that  despiseth  the  labour  of  his  mother  in  bearing  him,  let 
the  ravens  of  the  brooks  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  eat  it."  f 
The  third  promise  is,  that  they  shall  have  grateful  and  acceptable 
children;  the  fourth,  that  they  shall  have  a  praiseworthy  fame; 
and  the  fifth,  that  they  shall  possess  riches:  J  " The  fathers  bless- 
ing establisheth  the  houses  of  the  children;  but  the  mother's 
curse  rooteth  up  the  foundation. "  § 

5.  We  have  not  only  to  do  good,  but  to  avoid  evil.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  we  can  inflict  upon  our  neighbour,  is  to  kill  him. 
Regarding  this  fifth  precept,  there  is  a  three-fold  error.  Some 
have  said  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill  even  brute  animals.  But  this 
is  not  so  ;  all  animals  are  subject  to  man.  And  the  philosopher 
says,  in  his  Politics,  that  "hunting  is  like  a  just  war."  "What- 
ever is  sold  in  the  shambles,  eat,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience 
sake."  II  Others  have  declared  it  to  be  unlawful,  under  any  pre- 
text, to  put  a  man  to  death ;  so  that,  according  to  them,  judges, 
and  others,  are  murderers.  But  S.  Augustine  is  against  this,  when 
he  declares  that  "  God  does  not  deprive  Himself,  by  this  precept, 
of  the  power  of  putting  to  death."  What  is  lawful  to  God,  is 
lawful  to  His  ministers,  when  He  orders  them  to  execute  His  law : 
"I  will  kill,  and  I  will  make  to  live."^  Others  have  said  that 
this  precept  does  not  include  suicide;  and  therefore,  that  suicide 


dilijjpre,  sed  iion  oiiniibns  tiMicmiir  bcnofnrere.  Sed  inter  oiiiues  rtebennis  benefacere.  conjunc- 
tis  nobis  .  .  .  Inter  omucs  uutiiii  piopiuciuos  aunt  nobis  propinciuiores  pater  et  mater;  et 
ideo  dicit  Ambrosius:  'Priiiio  iltbcmu.s  diliyire  Ueuni,  seeiindo  iiatreui  et  niatreni.'  .  .  .  Et 
hnjusniodi  ratioueui  reddit  l'b^ll)Sl>pllu^s.  qui  dicit,  qnod  ex  niacin)  beneticio  reeepto  ab  eis  uoii 
possuniiis  eis  respondere  ex  lequali:  et  ideo  bene  potest  pater  olleu8\ia  expellere  tiliiini,  sed  uou 
e  eiiMverso.  Daut  autem  pareiites  tilio  tria.  Priniostabilimentuni  quo  adesse.  .  .  .  Secuudo 
nutrinient\ini  sive  fulcinieiitinn  quod  ad  uecessaria  vit;e.  Tertio  doeunientum.  Hebr.,  XU.,  U: 
Patres  quideni  carnis  uostriB  eruditores  liabuiiuus."     {In  Prmcept.  Leyin,  p  106,  10".) 

*  Eccli.,  III.,  7.  t  Prov.,  XXX.,  17.  t  Eccli.,  III.,  11. 

i  "  Sciendum  est  quod  bonorantibus  pareutes  qniuque  desiderabilia  prouiittuutur.  Et  pri- 
mnm  est  gratia  in  pnvsenti,  et  glori.a  in  t'ntoro,  quae  niaxime  desiderantur.  .  .  .  Contrarium 
debetur  inaledicentibus,  et  etiaui  in  lefje  nialedicuntur  a  Deo,  ut  dicitur  Deut.,  XXVII. 
Sed  vita  uaturalis  quasi  nibil  est  in  coniparatione  ad  vitaiu  gratiip.  Si  erj;o  iion  recognoscis 
beneticiuiu  vitiE  naturalis  quani  liabes  a  parentibus,  iudigniis  e»  vita  •jnvtiie  quiv  major  est,  et 
per  consequens  vita  gloriie.  qnse  maxima  est.     .     .     .     Secniidiiui  desidiraliile  est  vita  ;  unde  '  ut 

sis  longiBvus  super  terran).'     Dicitur  Eccli.,  HI.,  7:  'Qui  b at  iiatreui  suinn,  vita  \  ivet  longi- 

ore.'  Et  nota,  »iuod  vita  longa  est  quando  est  plena:  quiesjnii  nnusuialur  teMip(ire,sed  actioue, 
secundum  I'liihjsoiiliuui.  Tunc  pliiia  est  vita  (|uando  est  virtuosa:  et  ideo  virtuosus  et  saiictus 
dill  vivit,  quaun  is  (ito  moiialiir  corpcualiter.  .  .  .  Pneniiiim  est  vita  corporalis.  Sed  con- 
trarium, sciliiet  mortem,  a((|iiirunt  illi  qui  injuriantur  pareutibus.  .  .  .  Prov.,  XXX.,  17: 
'  Oculum  qui  subaaunat  patrem,  et  qui  despicit  part\im  matris  aua%  suftodiant  eum  corvi  de  tor- 
rentibus  et  coniedaut  eum  tilii  aquihc  '  Per  tilios  aquila>  iutelliguntur  reges  et  principes,  per 
Corvos,  ofBciales.  Tertium  est  babere  filios  aibi  gratoset  acceptoa.  .  .  .  Quartum  est  habere 
£amam  laudabileiu.     .    .    .    Quiutum  est  babere  divitias."     (In  Prcecept.  Leyis.  p.  10",  lOii. 

II  1  Car.,  X,  25.  ^  Deut.,  XXXU.,  3a. 
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is  lawful.     But  S.  Augustine  answers  them,  when  lie  siiys :  "  He 
who  kills  himself,  without  doubt,  kills  a  man."* 

Is  all  augiT  contrary  to  virtue?  There  are  two  opinions.  The 
Stoics  taught  that  true  virtue  consisted  in  peace  of  mind:  the 
Peripatetics  held  that  a  wise  man  might  be  moderately  angry — 
and  this  seems  nearer  the  truth,  and  is  evident,  from  the  Gospel, 
from  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  reasou ;  for  the  irascible 
power  would  have  been  given  in  vain,  were  no  anger  ever  per- 
mitted. So  anger  is  sometimes  a  virtue,  and  sometimes  not  a 
virtue.  Anger  may  be  considered  in  three  ways  :  when  it  resides 
only  in  the  judgment  of  the  reason,  without  any  disturbance  of 
mind,  and  then  it  is  not,  in  reality,  "anger,"  but  "-judgment ; "  and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  God  is  affected,  when  He  punishes  the  wicked. 
Next,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  passion,  and  then  it  resides  in  the 
sensitive  appetite,  and  is  twofold — for  sometimes  it  is  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  ;  when,  for  instance,  a  man  is  angry  when 
he  should  be,  and  as  much  as  he  should  be,  and  no  more — and 
then,  anger  is  a  virtue.  At  other  times,  man's  anger  gets  the 
better  of  his  reason,  and  then,  it  is  sinful.f  The  difference  be- 
tween anger  and  hatred  is  this,  that  the  former  is  soon  over,  Avhilst 
the  latter  is  abiding;  and,  therefore,  a  mortal  sin.  "He  who 
hates  his  brother,  is  a  murderer."  |  S.  Augustine  says  in  his  Rule : 
"  Have  no  contentions ;  or,  if  you  have  any,  end  them  as  soon  as 
possible ;  lest  anger  develop  into  hatred,  and  tlie  mote  be  turned 
into  a  beam;  and  the  soul  become  guilty  of  murder."  In  all  our 
doings,  we  should  observe  two  things:  justice, and  mercy.  Anger 
prevents  us  from  so  doing.     Hence,  a  philosopher  said  to  one  who 

*  "In  lege  Divina,  per  quara  ordinamiir  ad  dilectionem  Dei  et  proxiiui,  pi-fecipitiir  non 
Boliim  facei-e  boiiuni,  sed  etiain  de<'liuaic  a  uialo.  Inter  alius  aiitem  iim.jns  iiiafiim  quo  possit 
tieii  proximo,  est  occidere  euni;  et  lioc  pioliibetiiv  cum  dicitur  '  Nou  oecides.'  Circa  quod  prae- 
I'l-ptuui  tripliciter est  erratum.  Quidaui  euini  dixcruiit.  quoil  lum  licet  orcidere  etiain  biiita 
aniinalia  .  .  .  quidam  dixeruut  proliibituiu  esst- lidniicidiuni  liominis  omuiiu) :  unde  liomici- 
das  dii'.uut  esse  Judices  sieculares,  qui  condemnaut  secuuduui  leijcs  aliijuos:  contra  quos  dicib 
Aufjustiiius.  quod  Deus  per  hoc  pra^ceptuni  nou  abstulit  silii  potestatem  occideudi.  ...  Id 
euim  <iuod  licituin  est  Deo,  licutum  est  et  ministris  ejus,  per  niandatuni  ipsiua.  .  .  .  Est  ergo 
sensus;  'Non  oecides'  propria  auctoritate.  Alii  vero  dixeruut,  quod  ])er  Iu)ir  quod  dicitur,  'Nou 
oecides'  proliibetur  nou  occidere  aliuiu  ;  nude  du;e,l)aut.  (luod  licftum  erat  oi'cidere  seipsum. 
Sic  euiui  iuveuitur  de  .Sanisoue  .Indie.  XVI.,  ct  de  Catoiic,  et  de  ()nil>usdaMi  \  irKinibiis  qxvM  se  in 
flauiiuas  iu.jeeeruut,  Hiciit  re<itat  .\\inu8tinus  I.  de  (^ivitali-  Dei.  .Seil  ad  hoc  res|joiidet  .\ugusti- 
uus  il)ideiii.  dieens:  '  (pii  se  oeeiilit,  iKMiiineni  utique  occidit.'  Si  erno  liomiuem  nou  licet  occi- 
dere, nisi  auctoritate  Dei:  ert;"  uec  seipsiini,  nisi  vcl  auctoritale  Dei,  vel  instiuctu  Spiritus 
eaucti,  sicut  dicitur  dc  .Saiusone,  iTgo  '  Nou  oecides."  "     {In  Pnecept.  Leyis,  p.  108.) 

(  "  .Sed  numquid  omnis  ira  est  coutraria  virtuti  ?  Circa  hoc  duplex  est  opinio.  Stoici  enim 
dixerunt,  quod  nulla  passio  cadit  in  sapieutcni:  imnio  vcdebant  quod  vera  virtus esset  iu  quiete 
mentis.  Heripatetici  autem  di.xeruut,  quod  ira  cadit  in  sapientem,  sed  moderata  :  et  est  opinio 
verior.  Et  patet  priino  auctoritate.  (piia  iu  Rvangeliis  iuveniinus  istas  passiones  Christo  attri- 
butas,  ill  quo  fuit  fontalis  plenitudo  sapieutiie.  Seciiudo  patet  ratioue:  nam  si  omnes  pas- 
siones virtuti  contrarientur,  essent  aliqnie  poteutiir  aninuequjecssent  frnstra,  inimo  quie  esseiit 
honiiui  iu  nocumentuui,  quia  irascibilia  et  coucupiscibilis  IVustra  data-  i-sseut  homiui.  Et  ideo 
dicendvim  est,  quod  aliiiuando  ira  est  virtus.  iili(|uiiM(lo  imu.  A<'eipitur  euim  ira  tripliciter. 
Primo  pront  est  in  solo  jiulieio  rationis  absciue  cominotioiie  aiiiiiii ;  et  ista  non  dicitur  proprie 
ira,  sedjudicuim.  .Sic  enim  Douiiuus  puuieu.s  nialos.  iratus  <Ueitiir  .Mieli.,  VII.,  9:  '  Irani  Domini 
portabo,  qnoniam  peccavi  ci.'  Seeuuilo  :iceipitur  jirout  est  passio:  et  ista  est  iu  appetitu  .seu- 
sitivo;  et  est  dujilex  :  quia  aliquiiiido  nrdiiuitur  raliout^  et  contluetur  suli  terniinis  ratiouis, 
quaiido  scilicet  quis  irascitur  quando  debet  et  quantum  delict  et  jiro  quo  debel.  et  lui.jusiiiodi  : 
et  tunc  est  actus  virtutis,  et  dicitur  ira  per  zeluiii.  .  .  .  Est  et  tertia  ira  qiuc  rel'uf{it  judi- 
cium ratiouis,  et  ista  semper  est  peccatum:  sed  aliquuudo  veuiale,  aliquaudo  est  niortale." 
(In  Prcecep.  Lfi/is,  p.  109.) 

t  IJohn,  III.,  15. 
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had  offended  him:  "Were  I  not  angry,  I  would  punish  you." 
Christ  wishes  us  to  abstain  from  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  anger  is 
the  beginning  of  homicide;  therefore  our  Lord  warns  us  against 
anger.* 

6.  Adultery  is  forbidden  after  murder,  and  fitly,  for  man  and 
wife  are,  as  it  were,  one  body :  "  They  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh."  f 
A  wife  seems  to  be  guilty  of  a  greater  sin  in  committing  adultery 
than  a  husband.  She  commits  three  grave  sins.  The  first,  is  in- 
credulity, because  she  misbelieves  the  Law ;  she  sins  against  the 
ordination  of  God,  and  also  against  the  Statutes,  or  Sacrament, 
of  the  Church.  The  second,  treachery,  for  she  abandons  her  hus- 
band. The  third  consists  in  the  commission  of  a  theft;  and  it  is 
the  greatest  theft,  for  she  gives  the  whole  inheritance  to  the  chil- 
dren of  another.  The  woman,  therefore,  who  is  an  adultress, 
commits  sacrilege,  and  is  a  traitor,  and  a  robber.  Nor  do  husbands 
sin  less  than  their  wives,  and  this,  on  three  accounts :  because  of 
the  equality  they  enjoy;  on  account  of  the  superior  strength  of 
the  man;  and  on  account  of  his  authority — for  man  is  the  head 
and  the  teacher  of  the  woman.  But  the  sin  of  a  priest  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  layman,  and  that  of  a  bishop  greater  than  that  of 
a  priest.  Similarly,  a  husband  committing  adultery  is  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  faith. J  But  let  wives  attend  to  that  which  Christ 
says:  "All  things,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  shall  say  to  you,  ob- 
serve and  do :  but  according  to  their  works  do  ye  not,  for  they  say, 
and  do  not."§    S.  Gregory  says  that  carnal  sins,  though  less  culpable, 


*"  Homicidiiim  videtur  esse  actus  peccati  mortalis  px  sno  genere.  quia  directe  ordinatur 
contra  iira'ceiitiiin  (liviiiiiiii :  et  idcu  cc>iis<-iisiis  in  Ijiiiniiidimn  est  pfccatuni  niortale  ex  f;enere  : 
quia  si  artus  I'st  fiiortali.s.  i-t  coiLSfUsiis  <'rit  niditulis.  .\liq\ii-iiilo  autiiii  |ii'cia(nin  uidrtulp  est 
ex  s{i-ni-ri'.  sfil  tanu-n  iniitus  n<iu  c^t  iM-(<iituiu  irHUtali-.  (jiiia  est  .siiir  ((inscnsii ;  siciir  si  aseen- 
dit  niotus  concuiiiscfiitia!  ad  t'oniicandinii,  i-t  uou  cunscntitur,  uoii  est  peccatinu  niortale  ;  simi- 
liter ira:  est  enini  uiotns  ad  ini'iriani  illafani  vindiiaudam  :  liajc  enini  est  proprie  ira.  .  .  . 
Seennda  ratio  quare  (lebenius  non  provoc.iii  cito  ad  irain,  est,  quia  oniuis  homo  diligit  liberta- 
teni  et  odit  servitutem.  .  .  .  .Set  inido  lavere  debet  ne  diu  in  ira  permaueat.  .  .  .  Tertio 
cavere  debet  ne  in  ira  proeedat.  Prinio  in  corde,  quod  fit  quatido  perveuit  ad  odium.  Kst  enim 
dill'crentia  inter  iram  et  odium,  quia  ira  subita  est,  odinm  vero  diiituruum  ;  et  ideo  est  niortale 
peccatinn:  1  Joan,  III.,  15:  'qui  odit  fratrem  suum,  liomicida  est :'  et  ratio  liujus  est,  quia  et  se 
intciliiit  spoliaiido  .se  caritate,  et  aliiuii.  AuKUstiiius  in  Regular  '  Lites  aut  unllas  liabeatis, 
aut  (|uani  ( ilcrriiiie  tiuiati^,  ne  ira  eresc.at  in  odium,  et  trabeni  faeiat  de  festuca,  et  aniiiiara 
fariat  lumiiiidaiii.'  Genes..  XLIX.,7:  '  .Malidictus  furor  eorum  quia  pertiuax,  et  indignatio 
eonun,  quia  dura.'  "     (In  Proscepi.  Jjegig,  p.  109.) 

t  Gen.,  II.,  24. 

t  '■  Post  proliibitioneni  homieidii  proliibetur  adulterium;  et  congrue,  quia  vir  et  uxor  sunt 
quasi  unuin  corpus.  .  .  .  Kt  ideo  post  injuriam  qnaMufertur  persona-,  nulla  major  est  quam 
ilia  i|uii-  iiili-rtur  eiuijunotie.  Proliibetur  anti'in  adultci  iuiii  uxori  et  viro.  Sid  piiiis  dircndiiiu 
est  lie  uxiuis  ailulterio.  quia  niajiis  peeeatum  videtnr  (■iinnnitttri".  Cnnimittit  aiitt-iu  tria  pec- 
cata  Kravia  uxor  nueeliaiido.  .  .  .  Primo  ergo  peeiat  per  inrrediilitatcm.  quia  legi  inoredi- 
bilis  tit.  .  .  .  Item  facit  contra  Dei  ordinationem.  .  .  .  Item  contra  Kctlesia'  statuta, 
vel  sacramentum  :  tit  enim  matrimonium  in  facie  Ecclesise ;  et  ideo  adducitur  l)eu»  ciuasi  iu 
testem  et  tidejussorem  de  servanda  fide.  .  .  .  Secuudo  peceat  per  perditiouem,  quia  dere- 
liuquit  vinim.  .  .  .  Tertio  per  fuiti  eommissioiuni  quia  e\  alieuo  viro  eoiistituit  sibi  filiis; 
et  lioc  maximum  furtum  est,  quia  totam  bir.ililatiiii  dat  aliiuis  tiliis.  Et  nota.  quod  ista  debe- 
ret  studere  qiuid  filii  intraient  religiomni,  \  il  aliqiiiil  aliud  faeerent.  ita  quod  iu  bonis  viri  lion 
sueeederint.  Kst  ergo  mulier  nueibaiis.  sairiliga.  iiroditrix,  furatrix.  Viri  vero  peccant  iion 
minus  quani  uxores,  licet  sibi  quandoqiie  blandianlur  :  quod  patet  ex  tribus.  Primo  ex  a-qnali- 
tate  quani  liabet.  .  .  .  Secuudo  ex  v  iri  loi  I  il  nilini-.  .  .  .  Tertio  ex  ejus  auetoritate ; 
quia  vir  est  caiuit  mnlieres:  nude  niulii-res  non  di  ln-nt  loqui  iu  Ecclesia  ;  sed  domi  vires  inter- 
rogare,  ut  dieitur,  1  Coriutli.,  XIV.  Est  ergo  vir  doctor  mulieris :  et  ideo  Deus  priecei)tum  dedit 
Tiro."     (Ill  Fnecept.  Leyis,  p.  110.) 

5  Matth.,  XXIII.,  3. 
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are  more  infamous  tluui  spiritual  offences;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause they  render  a  man  like  to  a  beast. 

7.  The  Law  forbids  injury,  first,  to  persons:  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill ;"  secondly,  to  the  married:  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery;"  and  thirdly,  in  respect  of  goods:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal;" 
8.  Augustine  says  that :  "  All  unlawful  possession  is  a  theft."  This 
precept  forbids  all  unjust  taking  away.  And  there  are  many 
reasons  to  induce  us  to  avoid  this  sin.  First,  on  account  of  its 
gravity,  for  it  is  likened  to  the  crime  of  murder: '"  He  that  shed- 
deth  blood,  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  labourer  of  his  hire,  are 
brothers."*  Secondly,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  danger  it  implies.f 
For  no  sin  is  so  ensnaring;  since  it  cannot  be  remitted  without 
satisfaction  and  penance.  A  man  may  quickly  repent;  just  as  a 
man's  anger  subsides  after  a  murder;  or  his  passion  ceases  after 
his  sin.  But  here,  though  a  man  may  repent,  he  does  not  so  easily 
make  satisfaction,  since  he  not  only  has  to  restore  the  goods,  but 
to  repair  the  damage  done ;  and,  besides  all  this,  he  has  to  do  pen- 
ance for  his  sin:  "Woe  to  him  that  heapeth  together  that  which 
is  not  his  own ;  how  long  also  doth  he  load  himself  with  thick 
clay?"|  Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  inutility  of  such  a  sin;  and, 
fourtlily,  on  account  of  the  singular  harm  which  results  from  it, 
for  it  brings  destruction  along  with  it,  like  fire  when  thrown  upon 
straw  :  §  "  Fire  shall  devour  their  tabernacles  who  love  to  take 
bribes."  || 

8.  We  have  seen  that  God  forbjds  man  to  injure  his  neighbour, 
by  deed;  now,  he  commands  that  he  should  not  injure  him,  by 
Avord :  ^     "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 

*  Eccli.,  XXXIV..  21. 

t  "  Domiima  iiroliilmit  priiiripalitfT  in  lege  sua  iujiiriam  proxiini :  et  piimo  injiiiiam  iu  pro- 
priaiii  i>i  rsoiiaiii,  ibi,  •  Nim  occides: '  sccuiido  in  persoua  conjiiiicta,  ibi.  "  Noii  nui^cbaberis; ' 
tiTlio  ill  ifbiis,  liic.   '  Null  fuituiii  t'acifs.'     Et  sciendum,  qiiod  in  liot-  jUitocpto  pioliibetur  omue 

mall' ali'atuui.     Coiiiiniititiir  enini  t'lirtnin  niiiltis  niodis.     Hiimo  occulte  at-cipiend 

^<ecUlldo  violentcr  uul'erc'iido:  ft  hi«c  est  major  injuria.  .  .  .  Tertio  luercedeni  non  solveji- 
d<i.     .  .     Quai'to  trivudem  in  nif rcatiiinibiis  coiumitti-udo.       .       .       .      Uebeiit  nos  inducere 

niultin  rationes  ad  line  [furtuni]  caveiidiim.  Prima  snmitur  ex  gravitate:  assimilatnr  euim  hoc 
peecatum  boniicidio.  .  .  .  Secuuda  ex  peri<:iili  qualitate  :  nuUniu  enim  peeeatum  est  ita 
periinlosuni.  Xulhini  enini  peeoatuni  remittitur  sine  satisfaetiiine  et  pubuitentia.  .  .  Tertio 
ex  taliuni  inutililate:  non  eniiu  RUiit  utilia.  neqiie  spiritnaliter.  Hniv.,  X.,  2:  'Nil  proderuut 
tiiesaiiri  imi>ietatjs:  '  divitiie  euim  spiritnaliter  prosiuit  ad  eleeniosynas  ct  sacriticia.  I'rov., 
Xni.,li:  •  Iliilemplio  aniiuib  viri  divitiiB  8U;u:  '  seu  de  non  |Mopriis  dieitnr.  Isai..  LXI..  8  :  '  Kgo 
Diiminna  diligensjndieinni,  et  odio  babena  rapinam  in  1  ml  ma  us  turn.'  Eccli.,  XXXIV.,  24:  '  Qui 
otl'crt  saerirteium  i-x  substantia  panperiim.  quasi  qui  victimat  lilinni  in  conspectu  patris  sui : ' 
nee  temporaliter,  quia  paruui  dnraiit.  Habae.,  U..  9:  '  Vae  qui  congregat  avaritiam  in  malum 
domni  su;e     .     .     .     et  liberari  »c  putat  de  maiiu  malL' "     (In  Jfrcecept.  Leyia,  p.  Ill,  112.) 

t  Habac.,  II.,  6. 

i  "  Prov..  XXVni.,  8  :  '  Qui  coacervat  divitias  nsuris.  et  fenore  liberali  in  pauperis  congregat 
eas: '  Prov.,  XUI.,  2'i:  '  Custoditnr  juslo  autistantia  peceatoris.'  Quarto  ex  nocnnieuti  singula- 
rilate  :  faciunt  enim  perdere  alia:  sunt  euim  ignis  jialeis  coniniixtus.  Job,  X\'.,  34  :  'Ignis  de- 
voravit  taberuuetila  euruni  qui  mnnera  libenter  accipiunt.'  Seias  iusuper.  quod  talis  uon  solum 
Buam  amittet  aiiimum,  sed  etiam  lilioruiu^quia  illi  teiieutur  reddere."   (In  Pruecept.  Legia,  p.  Hi.) 

II  Job.  XV..  24. 

iy  "  Proliibnit  jam  Dominus,  quod  nullus  iu.jnrietnr  proximo  suo  opere ;  nnuc  autem  pnece- 
pit.  quod  u<in  iii.jui  ietiir  vi'rbo;  et  lioc  est:  '  Non  loqiiaris  eontra  proxininm  tiinm  t'alsnm  testi- 
nioniiiiii.'  Ilo<'  aiiteni  potest  esse  dnplieiter:  vel  in  judieio.  vel  ii\  eommuiii  loeutioue.  In 
.iudirio  autem  tribiis  modis.  seenudnm  qtiod  tres  personse  possunt  faeere  contra  lioe  pr:ecei)tuni. 
I'rima  persona,  scilicet  aeeusantist'also.  .  .  .  Item  persona  testilicantis  ineutiendo.  .  .  . 
Item  persona  judicis  male  senteiitiando.  ...  In  comiuuni  lociitione  peccant  aliquando 
cuiitra  boc  unuceptiim  quiuque  genera  liomiuum.  Scilicet  detractoies.  .  .  .  Item  qui  de- 
tractores  libenter  audit.     .     .     .     Item  susurratorea,  qui  scilicet  recitant  quidquid  audiuut. 
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bour."  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways  :  in  giving  judgment,  or  in 
common  conversation.  In  judgment,  three  sins  may  be  commit- 
ted; by  accusing  falsely — and,  remember,  that  as  you  cannot  say 
what  is  false,  so  you  must  not  conceal  what  is  true;  then,  by  wit- 
nessing to  a  lie  ;  and,  finally,  by  an  unjust  sentence.  In  common 
conversation,  five  kinds  of  persons  sin  against  this  command: 
detractors,  who  are  hateful  to  God;  those  Avho  freely  listen  to 
them;  gossips,  who  relate  all  they  hear;  flatterers,  that  is,  adula- 
tors; and  murmurers.  By  this  Commandment,  all  lies  are  for- 
bidden, and  for  four  reasolis :  because  lies*i'ender  men  similar  to 
the  devil — a  liar  is  the  devil's  son :  "  For  thy  speech  doth  discover 
thee;"*  on  account  of  inveracity  tending  t€  bring  about  the 
.dissolution  of  society — for  men  could  not  live  together,  if  the 
truth  were  not  told ;  because  lies  destroy  a  man's  reputation  ;  and, 
finally,  because  they  work  the  perdition  of  the  soul:  "The  mouth 
that  belieth,  killeth  the  soul."  f  The  Saint  then  gives  some  of  the 
principal  causes  which  lead  men  to  tell  lies,  ending  with  the  case  of 
those  who  tell  lies  in  fun.  And  of  this  we  must  be  careful,  lest, 
through  custom,  we  be  led  on  to  mortal  sin :  "  For  the  bewitching 
of  vanity  obscureth  good  things."^ 

9.  This  is  the  difference  between  the  Divine  and  the  civil  law, 
viz.:  the  civil  law  only  judges  words  and  actions  ;  the  Divine  law 
judges  thoughts  also;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  former  is 
made  by  man,  who  judges  things  from  the  outside;  the  latter  is 
from  God,  who  sees  both  within  and  Avithout:  "Man  seeth  those 
things  that  appear,  but  the  Lord  beholdeth  the  heart."  §  With 
God,  the  "will"  is  equivalent  to  the  action  ;  not  only  are  we  not 
to  steal  the  property  of  another,  but  we  are  not  even  to  covet  it. 
And  there  are  many  reasons  for  this :  first,  on  account  of  the  in- 
finiteness  of  concupiscence.  And  the  reason  why  covetousness  is 
never  satiated  is,  because  the  heart  of  man  was  made  for  God  ;  j| 


.  .  .  Item  blauditores,  idest  adulatores.  .  .  .  Item  murmuratores ;  et  hoc  maxime 
abmidat  ill  sulxlitis.  1  Coriritli.,  X..  10:  '  Neqiie  muvmuraveritis.'  Sapient,,  I.,  11;  '  Ciistodite 
V08  a  nuinnuvatione,  quip  niliil  prodest.'  "     {In  Prrecrpt.  LegU,  p.  112.) 

*  "  Eco.l.,  VII.,  14;  '  Noli  velle  iiieiitiri  nnino  nieiidaciiiin  ;  as.sidnita.s  enim  ilHusnon  est  bona' : 
et  lioc  propter  quatuor.  I'riiiio  propter  diaboli  nssiniilatioueiu :  talis  euini  efficitur  diaboli  (iliiis. 
Item  lioniiuesqtiidani  sunt  de  genere  diaboli.  .  .  .  Secundo propter socictatisdis- 
solutioneni.  Homines  enim  siniul  vivunt :  quod  e.sse  non  po.ssit  hi  siniul  verniu  non  diccrent, 
Tertio  propter  fanne.  amissioiiem  :  ([ui  enim  ,iss\i(siif  meiidacii.  non  creditur  sibi, 
etiam  si  veruni  dicat.  .  .  .  Quarto  proi>ter  anlnKe  ]ieiilitiiinein :  <iciidit  enim  liomo 
niendax  aniinam  s\iam  :  Sajiient.,  I.,  11  :  '  Os  cinod  mentilur.  oceidit  aiiimam.'  I'salm.  V..7: 
'  Perdes  omues  qui  loquuntnr  meuda<:ium.'  Unde  patet  quod  est  i)eecat>ini  n\oitale.  Unde  ad- 
vertas.  quia  ipsornm  mendaeiorum  quoddam  est  mortale.  quoddam  vcniab'.  Morfale  aiitem  e.st 
mentiri  m  liis  quie  sunt  lidei ;  quod  pertinet,  ad  pneclaros  majiisfros  et  pradieatores :  et  lioe  est 
gravins  omnibiis  aliis  speciebus  menda('ii:  2  Petr..  II.,  1:  'In  vobis  erunt  magistrl  mendaces, 
qui  introducent  sectas  perditionis.'  Kt  ali()iii  ali((nando  talia  dieunt,  nt  videantur  seire.  Isa., 
XLVII.,  4:  '  Super  quem  lusistis.  super  qnem  dilatastis  OS,  et  ejeeislis  lingnam  ?  Nunuiuid  noa 
vos  tilii  scelesti.  semen  meiidaxj'  Item  ali(|nando  menti\intnr  ali(iui  in  damnum  proximi. 
Coloss..  III,.  9:  ■  Nolite  mentiri  invicem.'  Kt  h:e<-  duo  memlacMa  mortalia  sunt.  .Ali(|ui  antem  men- 
tinnt\ir  pro  aeipsis:  et  boe  nmllipliiiter.  .•\li(|naiidi>ex  bmnilitate.  ,  .  ,  Aliqni  ex  verecundia 
levitate.         .         .         .         AIi(pii  I'X  utililale.         .         .  .Aliiini    propter  alterius  eoiumo- 

dum.         .         .         .         Aliqui  propter  lud\im."     {In  Prcecept.  Legu<,  p.  Wi — 11:!.) 

t   Wisdom.  I..  W.  i   Wisilom.  TV.,  12.  ?  Reg.,  XVI.,-. 

II  "  Hftjc  est  diflferentia  inter  legem  divinam  et  ninudanam  :  <niia  lex  mundami  judirat  faeta 
et  dicta,:  diviuu  uutem  uou  base  tautuoi,  sed  etiuiu  co^itatu.    Kt  ratio  bnjus  est,  quia  ilia  est 
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hence,  S.  Augustine :  "  Thou  hast  made  us,  0  Lord,  for  Thyself, 
and  our  heart  is  not  at  rest  till  it  rests  in  Thee."  What  is  less 
than  God  cannot  till  the  heart.  Secondly,  because  it  disturbs 
repose,  which  is  very  pleasant;  for  the  covetous  are  eager  to  obtain 
what  they  do  not  possess,  and  to  preserve  what  they  have  got  hold 
of.  And  on  this  account,  Christ  likened  riches  to  thorns,  as  S. 
Gregory  tells  us.  Thirdly,  because  it  makes  riches  useless,  to  tlie 
owner,  as  well  as  to  others,  for  all  he  does  is  to  hoard  them  up. 
Fourthly,  because  it  does  away  with  the  equity  of  justice.  Fifthly, 
because  it  destroys  charity ;  for,  according  to  Augustine,  "  the 
more  charitable  a  man  is,  the  less  covetous  he  is,  and  conversely." 
Sixthly,  because  it  brings  forth  all  iniquity,  and  is  the  root  of  all 
evils. 

10.  On  account  of  the  corruption  consequent  on  sin,  Christ  and 
the  glorious  Virgin  alone  escaped  concupiscence.*  Sin  reigns  in 
the  flesh,  tirst,  when  concupiscence,  by  consent,  domineers  in  the 
heart.  Secondly,  when  it  rules  in  the  mouth,  by  giving  expression 
to  the  concept -of  the  mind — so,  even  according  to  the  philoso- 
phers, they  are  not  without  sin  who  compose  wanton  songs;  for 
poets  who  Avrote  love-songs  were  driven  out  of  the  cities.  Thirdly, 
Avhen  it  is  put  into  act — and  these  are  the  three  degrees  of  con- 
cupiscence. Much  labour  must  be  expended  in  conquering  this 
sin,  for  it  is  intrinsic  to  us,  and  a  domestic  enemy  is  conquered 
with  difficulty.  But  there  are  four  ways  of  overcoming  it :  by  fly- 
ing external  occasions — "  Can  a  man  hide  fire  in  his  bosom,  and 
his  garments  not  burn  ?"f  Secondly,  by  not  giving  admittance 
to  thoughts  which  ai'e  an  occasion  of  exciting  concupiscence;  and 


per  hoiiiiues,  qui  judicant  ea  muTC  appareDt  exterius;  sed  divina  est  a  Deo,  qui  exterius  iiiteri- 
tisque  conspicit:  Psalm,,  LXXII.,  25:  '  Deus  cordis  uiei/  1  Reg.,  XVI.,  7:  '  Homo  \  idet  qn;t^  Ibris 
sunt.  Deu.s  autem  iutuetur  cor.'  Dictum  est  autem  de  prteceptis  quie  jiertineut  ad  dicta  et 
facta;  nunc  ergo  diceudum  est  de  cogitatis.  Nam  apud  Deuiu  voluiitas  pro  facto  reputattir: 
uude  '  noil  coucupisces; '  id  est.  uou  solum  iion  auferas  facto,  sed  uec  etiaiii  '  rem  proximi  tui 
coiicupisces  ; '  et  hoc  propter  multa.  Primo  proi.ter  couciipiseentiii;  iiitiiiitatem  :  coiiciipisceutia 
eiiiiii  quid  iiitinitiim  est.  .  .  .  Et  quod  coucupiseeutia  iiuuquam  s;iti<liir,  ratio  est,  quia  cor 
homiiiis  factum  est  ad  recipiendum  Deum.  .  .  .  Secuudo  quia  aufcvt  (luii-tciu.  iiiue  niultiiiu 
est  delectabilis:  semjier  .-nim  cupidi  soliciti  suut  acqiiireie  lum  li:i)iil:i.  ct  li.iliita  cu.stoiliif. 
.  .  .  Tertio  quia  causat  ill  divitiis  iiiutilitatcm  :  facit  euiiii  divitias  cssi- iioji  utilcK  iici'  .silii 
uec  aliis.  .  .  .  Quarto,  quia  tollit  justiti;e  a-qiiitateni.  Quiuto  (juia  lucat  carilatem  i)io.\i. 
mi :  ■  quia  secundum  Augustinum,  <iuaiito  magis  liabet  «iui8  de  cariiate,  tauto  iiiiuus  de  ciipidi- 
tate,  et  e,  couverso : '  Eccl.,  VU.,  20:  ■  Neque  fratreiu  carissimum  auro  spreveris.'  "  (In  Prmcent. 
LeyU,  p.  113.) 

*  "Beatus  Joannes  in  1  Canouica  sua,  U.  Capite,  vers.  16,  dicit,  quod   'omne  quod  est  In 
niuiido,  concupiscentia  carnis  est,  et  coucupiseeutia  oculorum,  et  superbia  vitiB:  '  iinde  oiiiue 


desiderabile  iu  his  tribus  coiisistit ;  sed  duo  ex  istis  iutelli«uiitur  prohibita  per  hoc  pneceptuiii. 
'Noil  concupisces  domuiii  proximi  i  iii.'  In  domo  euiiii  iiitelliKitur  et  altitiido,  per  qnaiii  avaritia 
desi^Mialur:  Psalm  HI.,  3:  •  Gloria  (t  ilivitiie  iudomo  ejus.'  Qui  ergo  desideiat  domuiii.  desiile- 
rat  dignitates.  Et  ideo  post  lioc  iir:i  icptum.  'Sou  concupisces  doiiium  proximi  tui.' poiiit  iir 
aliud,  per  quod  probibeturianii.H  (■(ui(iii)isceiitia.  '  Noii,'  iiiquit  '  desiderabis  uxorem  proximi 
tin.  fctest  sciendum,  quod  jiosl  piccalum.  iu(>]iter  corruiitionem  uiillus  evadit  concuiiiseen- 
tiam  prseter  Clirlstuni  et  Viii;in,.|i,  ;;Ii>nii.-.aiii.  Kt  qmuid.xiimque  coucupiseeutia  adest,  ade.st 
vel  cum  veniali.  vel  cum  morlali.  qiiaudo  scilicet  domiiiatur.  .  .  .  Keguat  peccatum  in 
came,  quando  primo  in  eorde  regiiat  coucupLsceiitia,  conseiitiendo.  .  .  .  Voluntas  apud 
Deum  pro  facto  reputatur.  Sccundo  quando  domiiiatur  in  ore,  coiiceptum  exprimendo.  .  .  . 
fcphes.,  IV.,  29:  ■  Oiniiis  sernio  mains  ex  ore  vestro  lion  procedat,'  Et  ideo  uou  est  sine  peccato 
compoiiere  caiitioues  vanas  etiani  seciiudum  Philosophos:  quia  et  Poet<e  liugeutes  eaniiiua 
amatoria  debebant  expelli  ex  civitatibns.  Tertio,  quando  egreditur  iu  opero.  .  .  .  Isti  eriro 
Buut  gradus  coucupiseeutia)."  (In  fracept.  Ltgis,  p.  \U.) 
t  Prov.,  VI.,  27. 
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this  is  done  by  punishing  the  flesh  :  "  I  chastise  my  body,  and 
bring  it  nnder  subjection."  *  Thirdly,  by  being  constant  in  praj^er.f 
If  two  men  are  fighting,  and  you  wish  the  one  to  conquer,  and 
not  the  other,  you  must  strengthen  the  one,  and  weaken  the  other: 
hence,  if  you  want  the  spirit  to  be  victorious,  you  must  assist  it ; 
and  this  is  done  by  prayer.  And  you  must  reduce  the  flesh,  and 
that  is  done  by  fasting — for  by  fasting,  the  body  is  weakened. 
Fourthly,  by  persevering  in  lawful  occupations:  "  Behold  this  was 
the  iniquity  of  Sodom  thy  sister — pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and 
abundance,  and  the  idleness  of  her  and  of  her  daughters."  J 
Amongst  all  occupations,  the  best  is  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. S.Jerome  writes  to  Paulinus:  "Love  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thou  wilt  not  love  the  vices  of  the  flesh."  § 

The  reader  must  now  be  left  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon 
the  minor  works  of  the  Angelical,  written  at  this  period.  Some 
of  the  most  telling  thoughts  have  been  selected,  and  the  general 
tone  and  method  of  the  Saint's  mind  have  been  displayed.  But, 
it  stands  to  reason,  that,  fully  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  solidity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  consecutive  chain  of  his  reasoning,  the  works 
themselves  must  be  studied  in  their  relation  of  part  to  part. 
What,  perhaps,  is  more  striking  than  anythiug  else  in  these  Expo- 
sitions, is  this:  that,  in  the  entire  handling  of  each  subject,  the 
profoundest  theological  science  is  made  manifest,  and  an  acquaint- 
auce  with  Holy  Scripture  is  evinced,  which  shows  at  once  what  a 
deep  knowledge,  and  what  a  complete  grasp,  the  Angelical  had  of 
the  Sacred  Text.     It  is  ditflcut  to  say  which  is  the  most   extra- 


"  1  Cor. ,  IX.  27. 

t  "  Et  sciendum  <|uo(l  in  fiigieiido  istud  pecoatnm  oiiortet  imiltnin  laborare,  cum  sit  intriii- 
secvini :  difficilius  eiiiiii  viiicitiir  iiiiniicus  faniiliriiis.  Vincitur  auteiu  qnatuor  nioilis.  Priiiio 
occasioups  exifi  lores  lutiifinlo.  ut  puta  iii;i1;iim  Mn-ictati-iii,  et  omnia  iiulueeiitia  oeca.sionaliter 
ad  hoc  peceatuni.  Keeli..  IX.,  5:  '  Viri;iiieHi  ne  eonspiiias,  ne  fcu'te  scandalizeris  in  deeoie  illins 
.  .  .  Noli  circumspicere  in  vicis  eivitatis.  nee  ol)servcris  in  plateis  illius.  Averte  laeiem 
tuani  a  niuliere  compta,  et  ne  ciicnnispieias  sjieciem  alieuam.  Propter  specieni  nnilieris 
multi  perieruMt,  et  ex  hoc  concupiseentia  <|uasi  iynis  exardescit,'  Prov.,  VI.,  27  :  ■  Nnnuiuid 
potest  liomo  abscoudere  ij^uem  in  sinu  sno,  ut  vestiinenta  illins  non  ardeant  ( '  Et  ideo  pranep- 
tnni  tuit  Lot  ut  fugeret  ab  onini  circa  resioue.  Geu.  XIX.  Secniido  cojjitationibus  adituni  non 
priebendo.  quia  occasio  sunt  excitandai  coucnpiscentiai :  etlioc  faciendum  est  per  carnis  afflic- 
tionem:  I  Cor.,  IX.,  27:  •  Casti^o  corpus  nunim  et  in  servitutem  redi^o.'  Tertio  orationibus 
insistendo  quia  '  nisi  Dominus  custodieiit  civitatem,  friistra  vi<;ilat  qui  custodit  earn  :  '  Psalm., 
CXXVI,  1.  Sapient.,  VIII.,  21 :  '  ,S<i\  i  (nioiiiam  alitir  non  possum  esse  coutinens,  nisi  Dens  det :  ' 
Mattli.,  XVII.,  20:  '  Hoc  genus  da-niouiorum  mm  ejicitur  nisi  per  orationem  et  .ie.juuium.'  Si 
enim  duo  pugnarent ;  et  velles  unum  juvare,  aUerum  vero  non:  oportet  primo  auxilium  dare, 
seuundo  vero  subtrahere."     (In,  Prizcept.  Leyis,  p.  114.) 

t  i:zeck.XVI.,i9. 

i  "  Inter  spirituni  auteni  et  carnem  est  prelium  continuum  :  unde  oportet  quod  si  vis  quod 
spirittis  vincat,  quod  des  ei  auxilium,  et  lioc  tit  per  orationem;  carni  vero  subtraluis,  et  hoc  tit 
per  .jejunium ;  nam  caro  per  jejuniuni  debilitatur.  Quarto  Ileitis  occupationibus  insistendo: 
Kccli.,  XXXIII.,29:  •  Multaiu  iiiiilitiani  docuit  otiositas;'  Ezech..  XVI.,  4U:  '  Ila-c  tuit  iniquitas 
.Sodomai.  superbia,  saturitas  pauis,  et  abundantia,  et  otium.'  Hieron.vinus :  '  Semper  aliquid  l)oni 
t'aeito,  lit  te  diabolus  inveniat  occupatuiu.'  Inter  oniues  autcni  occiipatioues  uielior  est  studiuni 
Scripturarum.  Hieron.vmus  ad  Panlinum  :  '  .Ama  s(  udia  Si  i  i|iturarum,  et  caruis  vitia  non  aiuabis. 
HiEc  ergo  sunt  decern  verba,  de  quibusdicit  Doiiiinu.s.  Matth.,XIX.,  17  :  "Sivisad  vitamingredi 
serva  mandala.'  Dua'  enini  sunt  radices ])rine)piiles  omnium  mandat<num, scilicet  dilectio  Dei  et 
proxinii.  I>iligenti  aulcm  Dcuni  tria  necc  ssc  est  Ulcere:  Scilicet  <|Uod  noil  habeat  aliuni  Deiini, 
etquautum  ad  hoc  dicit :  '  Xou  coles  cUo.s  alienos.'  Secundo  quod  boiioret  euin,  et  quantuii) 
adliocdicit:  '  Non  a.ssumes  nonn-ii  Dei  tui  in  vauiim.'  Tertio  quod  liheiiter  qniescat  in  eo;  et 
quaMtuni  ad  hoc  dicit:  '.Memento  lit  dieni  sabbati  saiictitices.'  Ililigi  ntiiii  auteiii  [uoximuiii 
oportet  quod  primo  facial  ei  hoiiorcm  debit  mil.     .  .     Siiundo  quod  abstiueat  a  laeieuUo  ei 

malum  vel  facto.     .     .     .     vel  coide."     {In  Frwcept.  Ltyis,  p.  lU.) 
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ordinary — the  ing-ennity  witli  which  he  illustrates  the  minutest 
point  of  nionils  with  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  or  the  memory  which 
he  displays  in  the  number  of  his  quotations,  or  the  readiness  of 
his  resource  in  bringing  them  to  bear,  or,  finally,  the  vividness 
with  which  he  appears  to  perceive  an  association  of  ideas  where 
less  elastic  minds  would  never  have  discovered  any  at  all.  Then, 
again,  what  is  particularly  valuable  in  these  Exj^sitions  is,  that 
the  analysis  of  the  various  virtues,  and  vices,  and  passions,  which 
come  under  discussion,  is  made  with  extreme  care,  and  Avitli  un- 
doubted success.  The  Saint's  appreciation  of  the  human  heart, 
his  singular  clearness  of  mind,  his  logical  directness  of  expression, 
and  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  moral  theory  of  the  Stagyrite, 
fitted  him,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  such  undertakings.  Then, 
once  more,  his  great  purity  of  life,  his  intense  power  of  prayer, 
his  associations  with  the  unseen  world,  his  intimate  relations  with 
his  Maker  and  his  Master,  and  the  calmness  of  his  intellectual 
vision,  which  was  never  disturbed  by  prejudice  or  by  passion,  by 
narrowness  or  by  feeling,  but  was  always  fixed,  gently,  yet  steadily, 
on  Truth,  gave  him  a  steadiness  and  a  force,  a  brilliancy  and  a 
depth,  which  has  made  him  the  light  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 

Many  more  points  of  great  interest  might,  of  course,  be  touched 
upon,  in  the  Avritings  of  our  Saint,  at  this  period;  but  there  are 
other  events,  of  a  less  peaceful  nature  than  the  learned  disqui- 
sitions and  tracts  of  the  theologian,  Avhich  must  not  be  passed 
over.  In  times  of  tranquilit}^  the  Angelical  manifested  high  and 
splendid  virtue;  but,  after  all,  it  was  in  days  of  contest,  and 
amidst  the  jarring  of  contending  parties,  that  his  greatest  noble- 
ness w'as  shown;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  such  occasions  offer 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  distinguished 
virtue,  and  for  the  display  of  true  heroism  of  soul. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WILLIAM     OF    SAINT-AMOUR. 


Whilst  S.  Thomas  was  busily  engaged  in  teaching,  preaching, 
and  writing,  those  antagonistic  elements,  which  can  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  every  thinking  race,  were  fermenting,  and  preparing 
for  a  great  explosion.  The  condition  of  the  Paris  University  has 
already  been  dwelt  npon — how  the  rationalism  and  irreverence  of 
the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Abelard  had  spread  abroad;  how 
the  Eastern  heresies  had  lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  University; 
how  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  greatest  theological 
centre  of  the  world  was  charged  with  principles  of  misbelief;  how 
a  fanaticism  of  a  singular  nature  had  possessed  many  minds,  and 
had  driven  them  into  all  manner  of  spiritual  insanities;  and 
how,  in  tine,  the  fierceness  of  the  political  order  added  fuel  to  the 
general  excitement. 

As  the  religious  Orders,  particularly  those  of  S.  Dominic  and  S. 
Francis,  seem  to  have  been  raised  up  to  create  a  barrier  to  this 
press  of  unreason  and  disorder — and,  by  holy  vows,  by  abrogation 
of  private  judgment,  abandonment  of  family  ties,  and  renunciation 
of  worldly  goods,  to  become  organized  witnesses  to  stability  of 
faith,  to  subjection  of  will,  and  to  control  of  mind  and  imagina- 
tion— it  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  be  attacked. 
There  is  a  subtle  instinct  in  man — as  there  is  in  the  animal — by 
which,  with  the  rapidity  of  infallible  intuition,  he  detects,  at  a 
distance,  and  at  once,  those  who  are  his  natural  enemies,  however 
artfully  they  may  have  endeavoured  to  simulate  friendship,  or  to 
hide  their  hostile  dispositions.  Then,  antagonism  on  one  side, 
elicits  opposition  from  the  other;  till  what  were,  at  first,  almost 
imperceptible  germs,  grow  into  vast  organic  and  conflicting  powers. 
If  it  be  truth  against  error;  or  against  trutli  mixed  with  a  little 
alloy ;  or,  again,  against  error  mixed  with  a  little  truth — the  battle 
may  be  protracted,  and  the  fight,  at  times,  nniy  seem  doubtful; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  the  stronger  prevails,  the  Aveaker  is  over- 
powered, is  cast  to  the  earth,  decays  into  it,  and  at  length  disap- 
pears altogether. 

Now,  at  this  period,  rationalism  and  irreverence  had  been  worked 
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up  to  a  vigorous  display  of  themselves,  through  the  successes  of 
their  rivals.  That  frame  of  mind  which  belonged  to  the  liberal 
school,  could  not  endure  to  behold  men,  whose  very  appearance 
preached  veneration,  reverence,  self-control,  and  custody  of  tongue 
and  eyes,  by  degrees  gaining  a  firm  hold  on  the  minds  of 
youth.*  Men  can  bear,  with  comparative  patience,  a  word  or  a 
blow;  but  nothing  is  so  mortifying,  because  nothing  is  so  Avither- 
ing,  as  the  silent  condemnation  of  a  living  principle  which,  with- 
out the  effort  of  words,  by  simply  letting  itself  be  seen,  scourges 
folly,  rebukes  pretence,  and  shames  the  shallowness  of  self-asser- 
tion, and  the  emptiness  of  self-conceit.  The  noisy,  and  the 
thoughtless,  are  never  more  at  ease  than  when  with  men  of  the 
same  build  as  themselves;  and  never  less  so,  than  when  there 
happens  to  be  in  the  company,  some  quiet,  thoughtful  man,  who 
says,  perhaps,  nothing,  but  who,  nevertheless,  is  known  to  be  a 
critic,  and  an  observer  of  his  kind. 

Much  more  reason  had  the  liberals  to  dislike  the  Mendicants, 
who  were  guilty  of  two  unpardonable  faults:  they  were  religious, 
and  they  were  successful.  They  had  already  penetrated  into  the 
University.  They  had,  in  a  few  years,  expanded  into  powerful 
corporations;  and,  like  a  network,  had  spread  their  meshes  over 
the  surface  of  the  Churcli.  Their  mortified  appearance,  their  un- 
mistakable rejection  of  the  world,  their  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and 
their  influence  in  the  confessional,  drew  thousands  under  their 
control ;  and  thus,  they  did  away  with  the  prestige, and  lessened  the 
power,  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  secular  professors.  There  was, 
for  instance,  Albert,  called  the  Great,  who  drew  such  crowds,  that  he 
had  to  lecture  in  the  open  air;  and  he  was  but  one  amongst  many 
more  who  caught  tlie  ear  of  the  promising  student,  and  drew  him 
under  monastic  influences,  and  often  into  the  Order  itself  And 
now,  Thomas  and  Bonaventure  were  imitating  Albert,  and  were 
blighting,  by  their  brilliancy,  the  reputation  and  the  prospects  of 
less  able  men. 

Then,  it  was  not  forgotten  that,  when  the  Doctors  were  unani- 
mous in  their  desire  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  University, 
the  Mendicants  stood  aloof;  and,  in  fact,  ever  seemed  to  keep  their 
right  eye  steadily  fixed  on   the  advancement  and  reputation  of 

*  Dr.  Newman  forril)ly  cxiircsscs  tlie  principle  wlifn  he  says:—"  Every  religion  lias  had  ifs 
enallielit  devotees,  exiilted  :\\hi\i-  tin-  bi)dy  oC  tlic  pcoiili-,  inoitilii-d  iiifii,  t)i(iu;;ht  nearer  In  tlie 
Scinrce  of  Good  by  aiistciilics,  silt-iiillii'liniis,  nw\  |ir:iver,  wIid  Iiave  inltnciicc  witli  Him.  and 
extend  a  shelter  and  ;;aiii  blcssiii^.s  lor  tliosc  wbo  bcemiie  tlieir  elitnts.  A  belief  like  this  lias 
lieen.of  eonrse.  attended  by  nuniberless  superslitiona;  but  those  superstitious  vary  with  times 
and  places,  and  the  belief  itself  in  tlie  incdialorial  power  of  the  good  and  holy  has  been  one  and 
the  same  everywhere.  Nor  is  this  belief  an  idea  of  past  times  only,  orof  beatlieii  eonntries.  It 
is  "lie  of  the  most  natural  vision.s  of  the  young  and  innocent.  And  all  of  us,  the  more  keenly 
>\e  III!  oiu  dihlaiice  from  holy  jiersons,  the  more  we  are  drawn  near  to  them,  as  if  forgettin'j; 
tbal  (lisiame.  and  proud  ol  1  lieni  because  the.y  are  so  unlike  ourselves,  as  being  siX'iMiiiens  of 
wliat  our  nature  may  be,  and  with  some  vague  hope  that  we,  their  relatious  by  blood,  may 
profit  in  our  owu  peraous  by  their  holiness."     {Grammar  of  Assent,  Ckap.  X.,p.  402,  4h'J. ) 
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their  own  Society.  Again,  besides  being  living  protests  against 
Abelardine  principles,  the  Mendicants  were  successful  })rotests, 
inasmuch  as  tliey  counted  amongst  their  number,  men,  who,  into 
whatever  position  they  were  cast,  would,  from  their  own  intrinsic 
merit  and  ability,  act  as  leaders  of  the  world. 

8till,  light,  however  brilliant,  is  not  without  its  shadows.  The 
most  splendid  and  jDcrfect  institution,  if  it  grow,  and  occupy  a 
large  space,  if  many  join  it,  will  have,  amongst  its  members,  im- 
prudent, ardent,  and  therefore,  dangerous  men — men,  who  through 
their  very  love  of  their  religion,  by  trying  to  elevate  it  rashly, 
bring  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin  :  or,  at  least,  offer  so  fair  a  pretext  to 
the  malevolent  for  attacking  it,  that  the  combined  learning  and 
prudence  of  many  years  will  hardly  make  good  the  damage  done. 
The  mass  of  men  do  not  deal  in  fine  distinctions;  they  see  only 
broad  outlines;  to  distinguish,  with  them,  is  casuistry;  and  casu- 
istry, they  consider  to  be  next  door  to  systematized  imposture. 
Point  out  some  telling  scandals  against  some  member  of  a  large 
organized  body ;  be  they  only  three  or  four,  or  true  or  false,  repeat 
them  often  enough,  couple  the  name  of  that  organized  body  with 
them  ;  and  the  "public"  will  pass  the  verdict  of  guilty  upon  the 
whole,  and  condemn  both  the  system,  and  him  who  sins  against  it. 

So  was  it  with  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  at  this  period. 
Tiiey  represented  the  great  principles  of  monasticism,  as  opposed 
to  the  liberalism  and  irreverence  of  that  day.*  But  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans  formed  a  poAverful  and  influential  body  of 
men.  There  were  spots  amongst  them — and  some  very  large  and 
ugly  spots.  There  had  been,  and  still  were,  abuses  amongst  them 
— and  large  and  ugly  abuses  too — in  a  jvord,  they  were  human, 
and  they  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Now,  the  great  practical  work  which  S.  Thomas  did  against 
rationalism  and  irreverence,  was  to  save  the  religious  Orders  from 
being  wholly  overpowered.  He  has,  in  his  writings,  laid  down 
the  principles  of  true  reason,  whicli,  Avhen  developed  and  applied, 
overset  the  rationalistic  spirit.  Had  he  not  possessed  a  clear  head, 
and  had  he  not  been  gifted  with  extraordinary  genius,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  cause  of  monasticism  Avould  liave  suffered  a  very 
terrible  blow.     One  thing  is  a  set  of  principles  buried  in  a  book, 

*  "Man  sail  iibeirtiess  indeu  MendieanteueiuKkMiicnt  in  die  I'nivcrsitat  eiudrinKen,  wpIcIx-s 
den  freien  Genii-inscist  derselbcn  zii  b.-einti;i<-litii:i-n  drolifi-.  .ii'dcnlalls  den  8eUist8tanili|ceu 
IJewegungen  des  autononien  Kiirpers  liindt  riid  (■^ll^'l■l;l■llstalld.  .M:iii  daelite  also  daran.  iHTieu 
iiVierliaupt  den  Beiuf  zum  ortentlielieu  Leliien  al)/.ns)iie<lHn.  Die  (Junst.  weleher  sie  sieli  vou 
Seite  des  Papstes  iind  des  Ki.nifis  eifreuten.  \i;\h  iini  euien  (irinid  nielir.  sieli  iluer.  «i>  niiinlicli, 
zu  enllediKeii  ;  die  i;resse  Meiij;e.  welelie  an  den  niaiielieilei  Heilnnicen  der  li.i  vcisital  lull  den 
Behiirden  mid  otVeiillielien  Cewalten  Wdlilnefallen  liatle,  mid  in  <leiii  riiiv,-i>il:it,sl«iiiM-i-  ein 
uillUdiiniieiies  Kleiiieiit  lilieralc  r  <  HiiMisitiiin  ^eufii  die  lii'voneelileten  Staiide  iiud  OiKaiie  der 
(illiiitlielieii  (Jewalteii  erlilielite.  wai  liir  die.se  Alisielit  iiielit  .sell  wer  zii  Rewinnen  :  ziinial  wenn 
man  die  .Miiidieaiiteii  hi  V,.irii|- liraelite  al.s  I.eiil.-.  uilelie  voni  (iei.ste  der  Hoft'art  dnrelidrniigeu 
seieu  mid  mitei  deni  lieiulileri.selieu  Selieine  der  Animtli  Seliiifze  liiiuljen,  Kciu  iMittCl  ZUT  lir- 
•werlmug  deiselbeu  versthuiiiheud.'     (Weruer,  Vul.  /.,  Cup.  III.,  p.  Vo'i,  15y.) 
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or  taught,  even,  in  tlie  chair  ;  another  thing  is  the  organized  power, 
or  system,  which  embodies  them,  and  expresses  their  energy  and 
power.  The  high  motives  of  love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adora- 
tion, in  their  noblest  form,  would  soon  disappear  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  men — would  soon,  indeed,  be  wholly  misunderstood, 
and  then  be  hated  by  society — if  their  living  exponents  were  thrust 
on  one  side;  that  is,  if  men  who  felt  themselves  called  to  devote 
their  whole  beings  to  the  Divine  service,  Avere  thwarted  of  their 
purpose,  and  forbidden  to  carry  out,  in  their  lives,  the  highest 
teachings  of  the  Cross. 

S.  Thomas  must  clearly  have  seen  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
religious  life — that  rationalism  and  irreverence,  in  one  word — were 
bent  upon  sweeping  away,  not  simply  the  theoretical  teaching  of 
the  principle  of  reverence  and  authority,  not  merely  monastic 
theology,  but  monastic  men.  The  liberals  perceived,  shrewdly 
enough,  that  if  the  Mendicants  were  deprived  of  that  training 
which  gave  them  half  their  power,  the  Avorld  would  soon  abandon 
them,  and  then  despise  them,  and  rob  them  of  the  other  half;  that, 
if  it  could  in  some  way  be  shown  that  the  fundamental  truths  of 
monastic  life  were  vain,  or  absurd,  or  unbecoming;  that  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  self-assertion,  were  more  worthy  than 
subjection  and  self-repression,  and  an  humble  life;  then,  those 
promising  young  men  who  formed  the  rising  generation,  would 
ibrsake  the  cloister,  join  in  the  struggles  of  the  world,  and  become 
the  admirers  and  slaves  of  irreverence  or  intidelity. 

There  is  uo  doubt  that  the  contest  which  eventually  raged  in 
the  Paris  schools,  between  the  two  great  parties — between  the 
secular  element  and  the  regulars — was  no  sudden  creation  of 
mutual  antagonism.  The  University,  ever  since  these  tAvo  ele- 
ments, had  grown  into  anything  like  a  powerful  life,  had  been  the 
scene  of  much  rivalry,  and  no  little  jealousy  and  ill-feeling.  Prin- 
ciples cannot  possibly  assert  themselves,  in  the  shape  of  living, 
active  men,  without  very  soon  coming  into  collision;  and  of  all 
principles,  religious  principles,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  history 
goes,  appear  to  be  the  most  inflammable  and  explosive.  Often  two 
opposite  parties  smoulder,  and  smoke,  and  threaten,  for  a  long 
time,  before  actually  encountering  each  other.  Much  depends  on 
the  accident  of  individuals.  It  happens,  at  times,  that  in  either 
party  no  one  rises  up  who  can  be  chosen  as  a  centre,  or  can  be 
trusted  as  a  leader.  As  long  as  there  is  no  one  to  take  this  initia- 
tive, the  fire  spreads,  steadily  and  gradually,  but  silently,  and  with- 
out being  seen.  The  principles  wliicli  are  eating  their  w«y  into 
the  minds  of  many,  and  every  day  fixing  themselves  on  some  new 
subject  on  the  one  side,  at  length  come  in  contact  with  the  auta- 
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gonistic  principles  which  have  been  advancing  unimpeded  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  npon  the  other:  till,  finally,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  some  man  who  has  energy,  talent,  and  enthusiasm,  is  ronsed 
into  activity  by  the  influence  that  comes  suddenly  upon  him,  and 
at  once,  like  a  spark  amongst  prepared  combustibles,  the  whole 
material,  on  either  side,  bursts  out  into  flame. 

In  the  present  instance,  S.  Thomas  and  William  of  S.  Amour 
were  the  representatives  of  two  sets  of  principles,  which,  for  along 
course  of  years,  had  been  growing  in  opposition — S  Amour  com- 
bating on  the  rationalistic  side;  S.  Thomas,  on  that  of  authority. 

The  work  S.  Thomas  did,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  reference  to  the  rise,  progress,  and  close  of  the  great 
University  struggle  in  which  he  had  to  take  a  leading  part. 

William  of  S.  Amour  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  those  con- 
ceited and  turbulent  men  who  seem  never  to  be  Avanting  in  tlie 
Church — possibly  to  teach  her  pastors  to  watch,  and  to  be  patient. 
Without  Abelard's  brilliancy  or  gifts,  without  his  polish  or  gene- 
rosity, he  possessed,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  his  contentious 
spirit  and  rationalistic  malady.  He  was  master  of  all  that  astute- 
ness, cunning,  and  elasticity  of  conscience — all  that  talent  for 
throwing  a  trifling  difficulty  into  a  distorted  form,  and  that  ability 
in  playing  the  injured  man,  which  seems,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  to 
accompany  a  self-sufficient,  and  an  irreverent  teacher.  And  Wil- 
liam of  S.  Amour  was  also  a  violent  man ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
he  was  hardly  honest.  He  may  have  had  his  own  reasons  for  what 
he  said,  and  his  own  explanations — doubtless,  he  had — but  he  did 
not  always  strictly  tell  the  truth.  Morally,  very  possibly,  he  may 
have  been  innocent  enough.  He  had  avast  and  an  unruly  imagi- 
nation, and,  when  on  fire,  it  blazed  without  control.  To  have 
thrown  water  upon  it — to  have  dropped  into  it  a  truth  here  and 
there — would  only  have  been  to  have  created  noise,  to  have  multi- 
plied confusion,  and  to  have  generated  much  more  smoke  than 
before. 

Some  writers,  who  do  not  seem  to  look  much  below  the  surface, 
have  ventured  the  opinion  that  William's  quarrel  was  simply  a 
personal  matter.  Is  it  not  more  philosophical  to  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  first  note  of  a  war  of  principle  ?  Had  it  been 
merely  a  private  difference,  the  whole  world  of  Catholic  thought 
at  Eome  and  Paris — popes  and  kings,  bishops  and  generals  of 
Orders,  professors  of  Universities  and  students  of  the  schools — 
would  not  have  been  set  so  violently  in  motion.  No,  it  Avas  the 
call  of  the  bugle;  the  shrill  clarion,  souiuling  for  a  charge,  which 
was  the  prelude  to  a  general  engagement. 

The  liict  is,  before  William  of  S.  Amour  had  penned  the  first 
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line  of  his  celebrated  "Perils  of  the  Last  Times,"  he  had  incurred 
serious  suspicion,  on  account  of  his  unort]u)dox  beliefs  and  teach- 
ings. He  had  been  charged  with  divers  errors,  not  only  before 
the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  attendant  pre- 
lates ;  but  he  had  also,  through  the  influence  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
been  accused  of  holding  dangerous  views,  before  the  King  of 
Prance  himself.*  William,  with  that  cunning  which  generally 
accompanies  misbelief,  turned  all  this  to  the  best  possible  account ; 
and  played  the  part,  so  often  acted  since  his  time,  of  making  him- 
self out  to  be  a  martyr.  And  very  likely  he  might  have  been 
privileged  to  remain  one,  had  he  not  been  so  imprudent  as  to  pub- 
lish a  great  many  of  his  errors  in  his  notorious  attack  upon  the 
Mendicants.f  He  penned  it,  he  declared,  at  the  request  of  the 
bishops ;  an  assertion  as  unjustifiable  as  gratuitous,  for  the  bishops 
were  excessively  scandalized  at  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
nor  had  a  single  one  of  them  ever  given  to  it  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  approval,  either  before  or  after  its  condemnation  by 
Pope  Alexander. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  work  was  to  draw  out,  by  means 
of  Holy  Scripture,  the  character  of  those  false  propliets  who  are 
to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  world;  and  w^ho  are  spoken  of  by  S. 
Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy:  "Know  also  this,  that 
in  the  last  days,  shall  come  on  dangerous  times.  Men  shall  be 
lovers  of  themselves,  covetous,  haughty,  proud,  blasphemers, 
slanderers,  incontinent,  unmerciful,  without  kindness.  Traitors, 
stubborn,  puffed  up,  and  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  of  God."  J 
The  author  undertakes  to  prove§  that  the  Church  was  to  be  ex- 


*  "  II  est  vral  que  ce  Docteur  fat  accuse  de  diverses  errem-s,  taiitot  devaiit  le  Roi  saint 
Louis,  sur  les  plaiutes  du  Nonce  Apostolique  ;  tantOt  duvaut  I'Eveque  de  Paris,  ou  en  presence 
de  plusieurs  autres  Pr^lats  assembles  daus  cette  Capitale:  II  est  vrai  encore,  que  I'accuse  se 
d^fendit  toiyours,  t  qu'il  tftcha  de  se  justitier,  soit  en  desavouaiit  ce  qu'on  lui  attrlbuoit,  soit 
en  donnant  quelcnicfois  i\  ses  paroles  uu  sens,  qui  pouvoit  paroitre  tolerable.  Mais  eutin  ce 
qu'il  s'etoit  couteute  d'avan<er  d'abord  daus  qneeli|iu\s  entrctiiiis  ]>artienlier8,  il  voulut  le 
niettre  par  ecrit :  i  en  publiaut  sou  livre  il  se  priva  lui  iiu  im-  de  ra\  a]itaf;e,  qu'il  avoit  eujus- 
qu'alora.  dexpliqner  on  de  nier  :\  sou  gre  ses  propres  discoiirs;  i:  il  a  I'ait  perdre  fi  son  Apolo- 
giste.  toute  esperance  d'en  6tre  cru  sur  sa  parole."     (Tourou,  Liv.  /r.,  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  126.) 

t  '•  Le  livre  sur  lequel  on  peutjuRcr  sftrement  si  la  doctrine  &.  la  couduite  de  Guillaunie  de 
Saiut-Auiour,  fondoient  de  justes  plaiutes  coutre  liii,  est  intitvile  des  perils  ili-s  derniers  tem.i.  II  le 
coMiposa  (h  ce  qu'il  ]iretendoit)  i>ar  ordre  des  Kvi-ijues.  pour  faire  counoitre  par  I'Kcriture 
Bainte.  le  caractere  des  faux  Proplietes,  qui  devoient  veuir  dans  les  derniers  teuis.  faisant  par- 
tout  allusiou  .'i  uu  passage  de  S.  Paul,  qu'il  ectrepreud  d'expliquer."  (Loco  Citato,  Cf.  Bareille, 
Chap.  XVII..  p.  184.) 

t  Cap.  III.,  p.  1,  2,  3.  4. 

§  "  Sie  bepann  init  der  Waruung  vor  fal.sclien  Propheteu,  vor  welclien  die  Kirche  nicht 
fSenu}:  auf  ihrer  Hnt  sein  kouue;  eiu  soldier  falsclier  Prophet  sei,  wev  olme  Beruf  predige.  uud 
diess  sei  bei  den  Mendicanteu  der  Kail.  Denn  das  Prediseu  stelie  eiuzigilcn  Bi.seliiWeu  als  Sacli- 
folgeru  der  .\po8tel.  und  den  Plarreru  als  Nadifolgeru  der  zweiuudsiebenzig  .liiuKer  des 
Herrn  7A\.  Was  gegeu  die  kauouisclieu  Satzungen  der  Kirche  sei  uud  die  Reclite  der  liischiife 
verletze.  kiiune  sclbst  dir  I'apst  uicht  erlauben.  Die  IJischiUe  wiirdeu  dem  I'nfiij;!-  del  .Meudi- 
cautCMprediger  am  HinIih  stiMiirn.  wetin  sie  deu  Xloiichen  ilas  .Mmosensanimclu  verbiilen  ;  das 
Betteln  erzeu;;!  .Sehni.  iclilir.  I.a.sterer.  Liiguer.  Ks  ist  ouwahr.  dass  Ohristus  uud  seiuf  Jiiiiger 
bloss  von  .\liiiiiM  11  nilcbt  lialleii;  ilev  heiligi-  Pauhis  wollte  liebir  von  seiner  Hiinde  .■Irbcit 
lebeii.  als  diT  .Mildlli  iliukiit  ih-r  (fhiuliisieu  zur  Last  fallen.  Die  .Miiuche  dispensiren  sich  vou 
der  Xachalimuii^  ih-s  Apostils  Paiilns  (lurch  das  Vorgebeu.  dass  ihnen  ilire  Sludien  dazii  keine 
Zeit  liesseu;  indess  kiliiuteu  sie  vielleicht,  trolz  aller  ihrer  geistigeu  .\nstrengungeu,  die  deuu 
am  Knde  doch  uiir  in  gelehrteii,  der  einfaclien,  gesiiudeii  Lehre  verderblielien.  umf  cla.s  (Jemiith 
vertrookueudeu  Spitztiiidigkeileu  besteUuu,  fortwiihreud  im  Zustuude  der  Verdammuiss  leben." 
(Weiuer,  Cap.  III.,  p.  158.) 
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posed  to  great  vicissitudes.  He  says,  he  will  shoAv  what  kind  of 
men  they  are  who  are  to  bring  these  perils  npon  her;  and  will 
make  known  the  nature  of  the  perils.  He  says  that  they  are  close 
at  hand,  and  must  be  faced ;  and  that  those  who  are  too  blind  to 
foresee  them,  or  fail  to  take  precautions  against  them,  Avill  perish. 
He  explains  who  those  are  Avho  ought  to  foresee  them,  and  put  tlie 
laithful  on  their  guard;  and  indicates  what  punishment  they  will 
!>('  visited  with,  Avho  are  wanting  in  this  important  duty.  And 
ilien  he  points  out  how  these  evils  may  be  warded  off;  and  how 
those  dangerous  men,  who  are  to  draw  them  upon  the  Church, 
may  be  clearly  recognized. 

Then,  as  if  knowing  full  Avell  in  what  sense  his  work  would  be 
understood,  he  artfully  protests  that  he  is  simply  treating  the 
matter  in  the  abstract;  that  he  refers  to  nobody  in  particular; 
nor  does  he  allude  to  any  religious  Order  approved  of  by  the 
Church.*  Yet,  without  exception,  when  the  book  came  out,  and 
it  was  translated  into  French  to  increase  its  circulation,  the  whole 
world  declared,  with  one  accord,  that  it  was  aimed  straight  at  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  and  at  the  Dominican  Order  in  particular.  In 
point  of  fact,  William  of  S.  Amour  had  simply  committed  to 
writing,  and  had  published,  opinions,  accusations,  libels,  slanders, 
and  lies,  which  had  been  heard  coming  from  his  mouth  incessantly, 
against  the  religious  principle  with  wliich  he  was  ever  implaca- 
bly at  war.  He  was  saying  nothing  new;  he  was  simply  giving 
in  the  gross,  what  he  had  poured  gut  in  detail,  in  his  public,  and 
his  private  life.  He,  with  his  fierce,  "  liberal  "  spirit,  and  his  over- 
bearing arrogance,  fumed  in  presence  of  the  poor  and  humble 
followers  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis.f     He  saw  all  their  actions 


*■  "  II  a  beau  protester  de  la  puvet6  de  ses  intentioTis,  de  la  resolution  oi)  il  est  de  ne  d6- 
sisnev  persoDue,  il  pt- iut  arec  tant  de  precision  les  disciples  de  saint  Fran<;ois  et  ceux  de  saint 
J)oiuinlque,  quil  ue  saurait  couvrir  lapeiildie  de  ses  attaques  dii  silence  artecte  qnil  garde  sur 
leur  noiu.  Ces institutions  nouvelleH  soiit,  d'apreslui,  une  source  inepuisalile  de  niiillicnis  pour 
laaociete.  II  u'est  pas  de  corniption,  ile  calaniites  pnbliques.  dont  les  reliijiiux  niendiants  ne 
doivent  porter,  k  son  avis,  rettra.vante  responsabilit6."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  la:).) 

t  S.  Amour  not  only  wrote  tbe  "  De  Periculis  uovissiiuoruiu  tempornm,"  but  also  preached 
a  sermon,  '■  De  Publicano  et  Pliaiiseo."  and  publislied  a  treatise  or  question,  "  De  Valido  Mendi- 
caute,"  which  contained  many  dansf'rous  errors.  Amonsst  his  many  heresies  are  the  loUow- 
iufr:— "  Relif>iosi  mi-iidicantes,  etsi  a  sunimo  Poutilici  et'iib  episeopo  missi  sint,  pnedicare  uon 
possunt,  uisi  a  plebanis  tucnnt  iM\it;iti.  De  evany.-lio  mm  pussuiit  vivere.  Vivere  debeut  de 
laboie  corporis.  Fenculum  est  in  meiulieaiulo  qiioiiiam  cjni  de  menilieitate  Tjvere  volunt,  tiuut 
adulatores,  detractuies,  mendaues,  et  t'nres,  et  a  justiti.T  decliiiantcs.  Omnia  pro  Cbristo  reliu- 
quere,  et  sequi  Christum  mendicando.  iion  est  (>i>iis  ipcit'icliniii.s.  Viro  iieifeeto.  postcinam  reli- 
querit  omnia,  vivenduni  est  ant  operando  curpoialiter  nianil)iiH,  a\il  iulrumlo  moiiasti-rium  nbi 
habeat  uecessariaTitas.  Regularibus,  quos  ecclesia  i)ennittit,  meiiduare  non  licet,  (naim  faciant 
contra  apostolum,  et  alias  seripturas  :  etdiuturnilas  temporisnoii  diminiiat  peccata.  sed  au-^eat. 
Quapropter,  si  etiam  confirniatum  esset  ad  eeclesia  per  errorem.  nihilominiis  comi)erta  verTtate 
revocari  deberet.  Inveniuntur  seductores  isti  inter  Christiaiios  apparentes  pins  studio  litera- 
nun  semper  deditos,  astutos  et  .scidlos.  in  coiiciliis  dandis  famosos.  non  taiitum  ad  pia-repta 
DoniiHi,  si'd  etiam  ad  tdii.silia  cil)lig;itc>s:  et  talcs  (pii  Kaiiiciiti(U<-.s  et  .saiictioves  in  eceb'sia  ap- 
parelmnt,  propter  (|Uod  electa  meiiibia  n-dcmiiteiis  e.s.si-  ercdeutiir;  et  ide.>  vehementer  et 
subito  nocebuut  eeclesiie.  Illi  qui  non  invilati,  procuiant  imrdieare  ].Iel)ibus  alienis.  <|ii(id  est 
offieium  honoris,  priecipue  in  conciliis.  et  svnndis.et  eonviutilms  mafinis.  nee  non  in  euriis 
resum,  et  pr.-elatornm.  non  sunt  veri  apostoU,  scd  p.seudo.  I'radicalons  qui  vadiint  ad  oi  tbo- 
do.xos,  qui  proprios  habent  apostolos,  se.  eiiiseopos  sunset  pieslivleros.  non  vadunt  ad  siiam 
U'fiationera.  sed  tantnm  ad  aliemim.  Unde  non  sunt  v.-ri  apostoli.  sed  psendo.  Et  snmme  ti- 
meiidum  est  ne  per  tales  perielitetnr  eeclesia.  nisi  expellantur  ab  ea.  Valido  mendicniiti  faci- 
eiida  non  est  eleemosyna.  Jlendieans  validiis  sra\  iter  delinquit.  .  .  .  Krgo  qui  scienter  se 
poiiit  in  tali  statu,  videtur  quod  uon  sit  in  statu  salvanduruin.  Si  frater  illiu's  qui  pra'dieuvit, 
ttiam  post  pra;dicatiouem  petit  ab  illis  quibus  praedicavit,  simouiam  committit,  ergo  uon  est  ei 
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through  a  distorted  and  a  coloured  medium — they  possessed,  in 
his  eyes,  all  those  qualities  and  attributes  by  which  the  false 
prophets,  wlio  are  to  seduce  men  during  the  last  days  of  the 
world,  are  characterized  in  Holy  Writ.  What  he  appears  to  have 
hated  most,  seems  to  have  been  their  poverty.  He  did  not  con- 
tent himself  witli  striking  at  abuses,  but  he  launched  out  at  the 
very  principle  itself  upon  which  regular  life  was  founded  ;  and  at 
that  Rule,  and  at  that  authority  which  approved  of  it.  In  fact, 
he  would  have  blotted  out  the  whole  Order  of  friars,  if  he  could 
have  done  so;  and  would  have  broken  down  the  entire  organism, 
by  means  of  which,  alone,  the  monastic  principle  could  be  upheld. 
**'It  is  true,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Ohurcli  permits,  or  at  least  has, 
for  some  time,  tolerated  the  practice  of  begging  in  some  regular 
Orders ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  ought  to  permit  it  always, 
for  that  would  be  against  the  authority  of  S.  Paul.  If  she  has 
countenanced  it  through  error,  she  ought  to  recall  her  concession, 
when  she  has  recognized  the  truth." 

Besides  writing  this  book,  William  of  S.  Amour  made  free  use 
of  his  tongue  in  propagating  all  manner  of  libellous  stories  against 
the  Mendicants.  He  said  they  were  hypocrites,  who  were  greedily 
scraping  wealth  together,  whilst  they  were  making  a  great  pro- 
fession, and  display,  of  poverty ;  that  they  made  profession  of 
humility,  and  aped  the  externals  of  that  virtue;  but  that,  in 
reality,  they  were  steeped  in  satanic  pride.  Such  accusations  as 
these,  quite  in  keeping  with  thg  cravings  of  what  in  these  days,  is 
called  "  the  public,"  were  caugiit  up,  and  repeated,  and  circulated 
amongst  the  lower  orders;  they  were  popularized  by  self-made 
idiots,  court  buffoons,  and  wandering  poets;  and  were  improved 
upon,  and  embellished,  by  all  the  idlers  and  gossipers  about  the 
town.  Ruteboiuf,  the  crowned  court  poet  of  Louis  IX.,  who  was 
as  spiteful  as  a  monkey,  and  about  as  mischievous,  was  never 
wearied  of  pouring  out  his  splenetic  and  his  scoffing  humour  upon 
the  Order  of  S.  Dominic.  He  declared  that  the  Dominicans  taught 
peace,  and  spoke  of  unity,  and  of  faith,  with  their  tongue;  but, 
from  the  practice  of  their  lives,  he  found  that  to  talk  was  one 
thing,  and  to  act  was  quite  another.  "I  refer  to  the  Jacobites" 
(Dominicans),  he  says,  "'who  preach  to  us  that  it  is  sinful  to  be 
angry,  and  sinful  to  be  envious,  wliilst  they  themselves  carry  on 
war  tor  a  chair  in  the  University;  they  must,  they  will  obtain  it.* 

daudum.  Religiosis  non  licet  procurare  ut  fiaut  inajtistvi,  quia  magisteriuni  honor  est.  Pratres 
liou  Miiut  ailniitteuili  ad  Kocii-tateiii  Kcliolasticaiii  8a.'uuhii°ium  niagistioniiu.  nisi  de  ipsonim  vo- 
liiiitate.  Nam  qiiiitii  Hint  ill  statu  i>ertV('tlouis,  tcuc-iitur  ad  cousilia:  consilium  autem  Domini 
est  Matt.,  XXIII. :  NoUte.  vocari  Habbi.  yiiuni  ergo  velint  docej-e  solemniter,  faciunt  nt  voceiitur 
nagistn,  et  sic  viviiut  contra  Domini  consilium  ;  et  ita  publice  peccant,  et  scandalizant;  et  sic 
sunt  evitaudi."  (Vid.  Natalis  .\lexander,  Hiat.  Eccl.  SacuL  XIII.,  Tom.  XK,  Art.  yiI.,p.Vil, 
l(i«.)  .  .  .^        , 

*  "Die  Uuiversitiit  wollen  sie  unter  iliie  Kutte  briugen.  Wer  aber  scliuldet  ilir  griisseren 
Dauk  als  sie  >    Die  Uuiveisitiit  hat  sie  bereicheit,  ujit  Bilcberu,  luit  Geld,  niit  Brot  versorgt. 
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.  .  .  When  the  Jacobites  first  came  on  the  earth,  they  dwelt 
with  mother  Humility;  they  were  then  simple,  and  pure  of  heart, 
and  troubled  themselves  little  with  what  did  not  belong  to  God. 
Now,  it  is  no  longer  so;  envy  and  haughtiness  have  entered  into 
them,  and  all  uprightness  has  departed  from  amongst  them."  This 
scoffer,  by  his  very  scotfing  at  the  religious  bodies,  gives  testimony 
to  their  power  and  influence.  "  The  Jacobites  are  persons  of  such 
Aveight,"  he  says,  "that  they  can  do  everything  in  Paris,  and 
in  Eome.  They  are  kings,  they  are  apostles;  their  riches  are 
so  great,  that  they  pass  all  calculation.  Woe  to  him  who  does 
not  make  them  his  executors,  for  he  is  certain  to  lose  his  soul! 
.  .  .  How  fortunate  that  such  folks  are  our  instructors! 
No  one  dare  tell  them  the  truth  ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  set  one's 
life  in  jeopardy."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  such  a  tone  as 
this  pervaded  the  poets  and  troubadours,  and  those  who  aff"orded 
amusement  to  the  people,  that  deep-rooted  prejudice  should  have 
been  created  against  the  friars  ? 

The  jealousy  and  passion  of  the  masters,  scholars,  and  auditors 
of  the  secular  schools,  added  to  the  general  disturbance.  These 
men  went  about  amongst  the  Parisians  doing  all  they  could  to 
prevent  them  giving  alms  to  the  Mendicants,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
enemy  by  starvation.  Besides  this,  not  content  with  moral  force, 
the  secular  party  occasionally  used  physical  violence  against  the 
friars;  so  much  so,  tliat,  at  one  time,  the  Dominicans  had  not  the 
courage  to  leave  their  convent  of  S.  James's  to  seek  from  the  faith- 
ful the  food  necessary  for  their  support.  To  this  harsh  treatment, 
Avas  added  a  determined  resistance  to  the  teaching  of  the  friars. 
The  masters  and  scholars  of  the  rival  schools  would  not  permit 
young  men  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Dominicans,  nor  allow 
the  young  Dominicans  to  be  present  at  secular  disputations  and 
defensions.  To  such  a  state  of  misery  had  the  friars  been  reduced, 
that  the  Pope  had  several  times  to  interfere;  and  no  better  notion 
of  the  despotism,  brutality,  and  cruelty  of  the  University  doctors 
could  be  gained,  than  by  reading  the  Bulls,  issued  in  defence  of 
the  Mendicants,  by  Pope  Alexander.*     The  Pope  always  speaks 

.  .  .  Docli  sie  haben  fiir  die  empfaiijieue  Gastfreuiidscliat't  den  Herrii  aus  seinem  eigenen 
Haiise  gejagt  .  .  .  Mag  atle  Welt  sie  fiir  ehilielie  Leiite  liiilten  ;  dev  Pioeess.  den  sie  in 
Rom  gel'iihrt,  lasst  niicli  andeier  Meiniing  sein.  Diess  eine  Prulie  ;iii.s  Hiitelioufs'H  Sputtgidieli- 
teu,  nach  Harry  Hortel's  Ul)er.setziing  au.s  den  (h-in-rrs  c</ih;(/.(( s  df  lliitrh,ri{f,  ptthl.  par  .4. 
Jublnal.  Vol.  l'..pag.  151.  Eine  andere  Stelle  :  Die  .liieoliiner  siiid  I.ente  von  .snielier  VVielitig- 
keit,  dass  sie  in  Paris  nnd  Rnni  Alles  verniiigen.  Sie  sind  Kiinige,  sie  sind  Anostel,  ilire  Keielit- 
Imnier  sind  uneriuesslicli.  Wehe  deni,  der  sie  nieht  7,\\  seinen  Testamentsvollslrerkern  nnielit, 
der  Verlnst  seiner  Seele  is  iliin  siclier.  Wie  gliicklieh,  dass  sololie  Lente  deni  Leliranit  vors- 
tehen  !  .  .  .  Nieniaud -nagt  ilmeu  die  Waiirlieit  7.u  sagen.  er  woUte  dt^nu  sein  Lel)en  datiir 
einsetzen  ;  ich,  fiir  nieiiier  nnbesonnenen  Kopf  fiirclite.  ieli  sage  ench  weiter  niclits,  alses  sind, 
essind.     .     .     .     Menseh."     (Werner.  I'ol. /.,  To;),  //f.. ;).  15U,   160.) 

*  For  exaniv>le.  see  Bulhirium.  Ord.  Prtrdic.  Vol.  I..  ;>. 296.  Episcopo  Pari.tieiisivt  ^fagi.^it)■ollac 
Sclwlares  Parisieimes  Fralrihtis  I'nidiaitorihiis  niolesiias  ej-hihcnlfs  ixcommiinicatiniif  deriiicint.  For 
instance,  take  this  :—"  Nonnnili  Cleriei  Parisins  coniinorantes  in  oti'ensani  I>ei  non  niodieiini, 
Religionis  Uimnli,  turbatores  qnietis,  et  eoruni  opernni  tenierarii  detrai'tores.  ipsornni  [Kratrniu 
Pisjdicatoruu]   faiuaiu,  laudis  diguain  praecouio,  falsis  satagunt  accnsationibns  obfuscare  : 
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with  great  reverence  of  the  meekness,  poverty,  and  religious  spirit 
of  the  Dominicans.  If  what  he  says  be  true — and  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  did  not  know  the  real  position  of  affairs — there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  successes,  and  the  earnest  piety,  of  the 
religious  Orders,  the  name  they  had  acquired,  and  the  influence 
they  were  exercising,  formed  the  one  deadly  sin  for  which  the 
University  was  punishing  them.  Jealousy  and  brutality  go  often 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  was  the 
more  pronounced.  The  popular  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
schools,  had  been  worked  upon,  and  unless  something  were  done, 
the  friars  were  likely  to  lose  their  hold  on  the  University. 

Again,  William  of  S.  Amour  was  not  content  with  doing  all  he 
could  to  turn  the  Parisians  against  the  Mendicants;  he  also  tried 
to  play  upon  the  secular  clergy,  and  through  them,  upon  the 
bishops.  He  said  that  the  Church  should  be  on  her  guard  against 
false  prophets;  that  those  prophets  were  false  who  preached  with- 
out being  sent;  that  the  Mendicants  had  not  been  sent;  and, 
therefore,  that  they  were  false  prophets — for  preaching  belongs  to 
bishops,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles ;  and  to  parish  priests, 
as  the  successors  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  the  lord.  More- 
over, what  is  contrary  to  the  Canons,  and  what  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  the  Episcopate,  cannot  be  permitted,  even  by  the  Pope.* 
The  Bishops  should  stop  the  Mendicants  from  begging;  for  beg- 
ging makes  flatterers,  blasphemers,  and  liars.  It  is  false  that  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  lived  only  upon  ahns.  8.  Paul,  for  instance, 
preferred  Avorking  with  his  hands  to  being  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity. The  Mendicants  think  to  excuse  themselves  by  alleging 
that  they  are  engaged  in  study — study  which  results  in  their  ob- 
scuring the  true  teaching  of  the  Church  by  their  pedantry  and  hair- 
splitting, and  serves  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  permanent  damna- 
tion. In  fact,  there  was  nothing  too  bad  which  could  be  said  or 
written  of  these  men  by  William  of  S.  Amour;  and  no  trouble  was 


rarias  litf-ras  JMT  (luas  ipsos,  et  coruni  Oidiiieni.  qiios  vita^  coninifudat  piiritas,  suis  gratum 
appKibatum  liiictibii.s,  iiupio  dill'aiiiatioui.s  iiioisii  dilaii-iaiit ;  diversarum  Pni-latis  paitiuiu 
scnliin-  prasumpsenint ;  et  ut  nihil  piati-icaiit  iTmUiri.siim  adeo  iu  eoniui  coidilms  malitia 
eliullilur,  (juiid  uoiiiuillos  ex  Fratriljus  iji^is  I'aii.sieiisiljus,  Diviiio  timore  postposito  .  .  . 
Bai-rilt-«is  inaiiibus  vi'ibeiibus  affeceniiit.  .  .  .  ludc  est,  quod  Fraties  jam  dicti  Ordinis 
Parisius  exi.steiiles.  qui  lidelium  diiutaxat  eleemosyiiis  austeutautur,  eoiuiidem  Clericoiuni 
timore  pcrteiriti,  vi.v  eiaustriim  suuiii  audeaiit  e};iedi  pro  aequireudis  eleemosyuis,  eorum 
victiii  opportuuis."     (HulUiriam  Ord.  Friedicaturum,  Vol.  /.,  i>.  301.) 

*  "  Iu  viliuiu  vestium  usum  acrius  declauiaus.  religiosos  vires  oblique  perstriugere  visus 
eet:  qiiamvis  qiiosdam  regulares  secundum  regulam  siiam  vilibus  iudumentis  uti  debere 
fateretur.  A.sscri-l>at  Hunimum  ]>oiitili<<iii  uuu  posse  toti  oidiiii  polcstahin  dare  pnediiandi, 
coulessitiues  auditudi,  et  absolvcudi  ineiiiteules  pi-r  totuiu  orbi-ni.  et  (|iiod  poiitilieiis  privib-giia 
niuniti,  sacra  ilia  uniiiia  obii-e  Moii  jposM-ul  abscjue  liceutia  paroeliialimii  presbvterorum.  Kra- 
tribus  ab  episeopo  \  el  papa  eauouiei-  desliuatis  eonl'essus.  nun  satislacit  stalu'to,  umuix  utriits- 
que  sexu».  Nam  pneeeptuui  est  pnulatis  curaui  auiiiiarum  habeutibus,  quod  ipsi  eognoseaut 
vullHs  pecorum  suuruui,  id  est.  eonscientias  subditoriiiu  suoruni.  Constat  autem  quod  animoa 
et  actus  Hlugulorum  uoii  potest  pnelatus  eousiderare,  uec  i)lene  coL'iioseere  nisi  aiidiendu  cou- 
fesi^ioues  illoruni.  Koiu.  ecelesiam  carpebat,  quod  tot  lueudieautium  religiones  diversas,  a 
tempore  coueilii  geueralis  Lateraiieiisis  UI.  inveutas  aqnauiniiler  toli'raret."  Religiosos  lueudi- 
caiiles  velut  pseudu  pra?dieat<ues.  livpoeritas.  peuetraiite.s  domes,  otiosos,  curiosos,  KvrovagOS 
BUgillabat."     (Xutalis  Alei.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Vol.  XV.,  Cap.  VII.,  p    Itiii,  169.) 
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too  great,  to  ingrain  into  the  minds  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  a 
detestation  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of  monastic  life.* 

When  the  reader  calls  to  mind  the  excited  condition  of  society 
at  this  period,  he  can  imagine  for  himself  the  turmoil  which  was 
created  by  William  of  S.  Amour  flinging  down  the  gauntlet  in 
the  way  he  did.  The  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  Mendicants  had 
been  worked  into  excessive  irritation,  and  a  fierce  contest  was 
ready  to  be  waged. 

S.  Amour  and  his  party  were  keen  enough  to  be  aware  that  the 
book  on  the  "Perils"  was  too  flagrant  an  attack  upon  poAverful 
and  holy  institutions,  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  to  be  left 
alone.  The  work  would,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  have  felt  pretty 
sure,  be  sent  to  Kome  for  examination  and  for  condemnation. 
But  they  were  not  the  men  to  be  behindhand  in  tactics  of  that 
description.  If  the  friars  got  the  "  Perils "  of  S.  Amour  con- 
demned, S.  Amour  Avould  get  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel "  of  the  friaj's  condemned.f  If  he  was  to  be  stained,  they 
should  be  stained  as  well.  Such  was  the  view  of  the  liberal  party 
which  made  contention  in  the  Church  at  that  day. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel "  offered  to  the  enemies  of  the  friars  a  terrible  weapon 
wherewith  to  castigate  them.  Whatever  the  Mendicants  might 
say  of  William  of  S.  Amour  and  his  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times," 
William  and  his  friends  could  retort  with  equal  violence  upon  the 
Franciscans  respecting  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel," 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  one  of  their  Order.;};     For, 

*  To  show  what  a  dangerous  conditiou  the  schools  were  also  in  about  this  period.  I  need 
inerelv  cite  a  few  propositions  which  required  tlie  whole  weight  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
Paris  to  condemn  tlu-ni.  For  instance  : — "  I.  Uivina  essentia  in  se  nee  ab  angelo,  uec  ab 
honiiiie  videtur,  vel  \  idcUitur.  11.  Licet  divina  essentia  eadeni  sit  in  Patre.  Filio  et  .Spiritu 
Sniicto.  tanien  ut  h;ec  est  essentia,  et  in  ratione  foruiiB,  una  est  in  Patre  et  Filio,  nou  in  .Spiritu 
Sancto.  III.  .Spiiilus  Simitus  prout  est  amor  et  nexus,  non  procedit  a  Filio.  sed  tantnm  a 
Patre.  IV.  Mult:e  verilates  fiuruut  ab  a'.terno,  quai  non  sunt  ipse  Dens.  V.  Prinuini  nunc, 
vel  principiuni,  et  cieatin  passio,  mm  sunt  creator  vel  creatura.  VI.  .iugelns  mains  in  prinio 
instanti  suie  <'reationis  tiiir  mains,  et  uumqnam  fnit  nou  mains.  VII.  Nee  animie  K'oiiHcatie, 
nee  corpora  K'oi'osa,  vel  fflnriticata,  ernnt  in  ctelo  enipyreo  cum  angelis;  immo  nee  beata 
Virgo,  sed  in  coelo  aqueo  vel  crvstallino.  VIII.  Angelns  iu  eodem  instauti  potest  ess(-  iu  diver- 
Bis  locis,  et  est  nhique  si  velit.  IX.  Cnjus  meliora  fuerunt  naturalia  necessario  majjor  erit 
gratia  et  gloria.  X.  Diabolns  ninnqnam  habuit  nude  po.sset  stare:  nee  etiam  Adam  iu  statu 
innocentise."     (Natalis  Alex.,  Vol.  X  V. ,  Art.  F"/. ,  p.  16.'j.  Ib"(i.) 

f  Natalis  Alexander  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  : — "  Joachim.  Floren- 
sis  monasterii  in  Calabria,  unde  orinndus  erat,  abbas,  ord.  Cisterc.  vir  plus  et  vaticiniis  etiam 
suis  proplu-tic  faniani  (|U(i(bim  luodo  asseciuiitns.  Lucii  III.,  Urbaui  III..  Gregorii  VIII.  Cleinentis 
et  ('(elestiiii  III.  Koni.  pdutilicuni  ttniiioribus  tlornit.  ab  anno  1181.  ad  an.  T-On.  qini  obiisse 
tradilnr.  Coiiimi-ntaria  in  viirios  s(ii]ilur.\-  sacrie  libros,  pra'sertim  in  Apocal.  .inss\i  Lncii  III., 
et  Urbani  III.  iniceiila.  Clcmintc  III.  adbor  tanti-  perfeeit."  The  historian  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  errors  of  the  .\lib(it  founded  mi  his  attack  n])on  the  hoiiibard,  and  then  iiioi'ceds 
to  tieat  of  "The  Introduction  to  the  f:teriKil  (iospel "  :— "  Alii  errores.  noli  tain  a  Joaihimo 
abbate  asserti,  quam  ex  ejus  Kcrii)tis  male  intellec-tis  a  fanalii'is  qnibiisdam  liotninibus  tabiicati, 
priesertim  ab  auetoie  libri,  qui  inscriptus  erat  :  Ei-diuieUwn  .Eternnm.  .  .  .  Prophetam  noa 
fiiisse  Joachimuni  abbatem.  quamvis  noniiuUa  pra-di  xerit,  qua"  secundum  ejus  vaticiuia  eveneve, 
docet  .S.  Thomas  in  4  .Sententiarum.  Dist.  XIJIl..  Qiiiest.  I..  .Art.  III..  Qiuest.  III.,  '  Abbas  Joachim.^ 
iiKinit.  '  lion  yirophftir,o  spiritu,  sed  conjecturn  mentis  hiimantr.  qnif  aliqimndo  ad  vernm  prrveiiit,  all- 
qnnnilo  fullUnr.  dr  fnlnris  aliqua  vera  proedixit,  et  in  aliquibus  deceptiis  /nit.'  "  (Natalis  Alexander, 
Hist.  Keel,  Tom.,  AT.,  Art.  III., p.  156,  IS7.) 

X  Werner  shows  at  once  how  compromised  the  Franciscans  were,  bv  the  following  remarks 
on  the  anthorsbil>  of  the  work:— He  e:ills  it,  "  Kiiie  SHimiilung  von  Sihrifleu  ilts  Abies  Joachim 
von  Flora,  welcber  Gerhard,  ein  Fianciscaiicnniinrb  uiid  \  iTtiaiiter  Freunil  des  ()idcii.Hgciiei;ils 
Johanii  von  Parma.  eiui'Ii  gedrannteii  Ausziigder  Haiipti-L;.dankrii  .hKicljims  :  Inlroi/itrturins 
in  evangelium  ceternum  genanut,  vorausgeschickt.     In  der  That  liatto  ticrhaid  die  an  sich  scliou 
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in  fact,  the  '•'Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel"  was,  if  possible, 
more  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
than  were  the  writings  of  the  secular  professor  himself:  and  it 
certainly  was  more  blasphemous  and  intidel.  Carried  away  by  the 
reveries  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  and  by  the  heretical  spirit  of 
Amaury,  whose  memory  and  whose  doctrine  had  been  condemned, 
the  author  of  this  work  filled  his  pages  with  impious  and  destruc- 
tive propositions.  Just  as  the  book  of  William,  whilst  pretending 
to  attack  theoretical  abuses,  and  touch  upon  theoretical  mistakes, 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  violent  onslaught  upon  the  existing  Orders 
approved  of  by  the  Church  ;  so,  the  ''Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel,"  whilst  it  simulated  the  defence  and  glorification  of  the 
regulars,  was,  in  reality,  upsetting  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  bringing  again  into  life  the  effete  and  exploded  follies 
of  an  earlier  age.*  Some  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
"Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel,'"  are  as  follows: — 

The  doctrine  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  is  more  perfect  than  that 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hence,  more  perfect  than  that  contained  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  For  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  the  New  Testament,  does  not  lead  to  perfection :  like  the  Old 
Testament,  it  will  be  abolished  ;  and  will  only  remain  in  force  till 
the  year  twelve  hundred  and  sixty. 

At  this  period,  the  third  era  of  the  world  will  commence,  which 
will  be  the  era  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  live  during  this 
time,  will  be  in  a  state  of  perfection ;  and  there  will  be  another 
gospel,  and  another  priesthood.  The  preachers  of  this  third  era, 
will  be  men  of  still  greater  authority  than  the  fathers  of  the  primi- 
tive Church. f     The  understanding  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 


gpwagten  uud  scliwarmerisclien  Aiiaicliteu  Joachim's  in  eine.n  vollig  havetischen  Sinn  uiiige- 
deiitct,  uiid  den  bevoistflieiidcu  Kintritt  cines  ncnen,  dritten  VVeltalteis  verljiiiidet,  decseu 
I-'iilirci  uud  Leitfi- nacli  ]ifscltif;uiiK  der  bislicrigou  Gewalteu  der  siclitbaien  Kiiclie  einzig  die 
Siilim-  (U-8  lieiligfii  Fiaufiscnis  luit  ilirer  sticugen  Ascese  und  Aimutli  seiu  sollten.  Diese  Vcvi- 
riins  <-iiici- extremon  Taitci  des  Fiaiiciscancroidcus  wmdc  nun  alien  Mendicanten  zur  last 
gelcirt  Mild  als  Biwcis  niltciid  •;cni:i(lit,  wessen  tiiaii  sieli  fiir  die  Ziikunft  von  ilireu  liocliniii- 
tlFi;;i-u  imd  licrisi'l.riiclil  it;cMi  Aiispiiielii-u  zn  veisclicn  Iiahc.  Sobald  dalicr  die  Doniinioauer 
ilire  K!:i;;i-  iibi-r  das  Hiu'li  ilf  perlnilis  an  den  Papst  geleitet  liatti-n— fulsli-  Wilhelm's  Partei  niit 
einel-  Denunciation  des  ewinen  Ev  an.ni'linins  uaoli."     {!'«;.  /.,  Cat).  HI.,  p.  lUl.) 

*  Bareille  llms  speaks  oft  be  ••  Introdnetioii  to  tlie  Eternal  Gospel  ":—"  Lea  universitaires, 
de  leur  i-ote,  pri^parent  nne  );ninde  anibassade.  Kideles  Jl  lenr  plan  de  ruse  et  de  deeeption.  ils 
i'iront  ]>as  Jnstiher  preoisenu-nt  le  livre  ineriniine.  inais  d('-ferer  an  inenie  tribunal  tin  ouvrage 
encore  plus  seaudaleux,  intitule  VKt'aiigiU  (■'((■(■(if;,  inaidieiise  apologie  de  la  vie  religiense.  qtii, 
sons  pretexte  d'en  exalter  le  zele  et  I'abnegation,  ott'rait  fi  oliaqne  page  les  plus  detestaldes  doc- 
trines, et  teudait  Ji  reiiouveler  les  erreurs  de  qneli]nessectaires  ilu  siecle  pr<'cedent  snr  la  dnree 
de  I'Kulise  et  le  pietenilu  ri'u'ue  du  SaintKs))rit.  HInsienrs  erurent  alors  (jue  la  pens<-e  de  don- 
ner  le  cbaiiKe.  en  appelant  aileurs  rattenlioii  de  I'antorite.  et  tin  vague  espoir  de  faire  peser  stir 
lenis  adversairis  la  resiKiiisabilile  de  eelle  cenvre  impure,  up  fnreiit  pas  t'utraugers  ^  cetto 
seconde  denoueiation  laite  per  les  doeteurs  de  Palis."     (Chap.  X I'll.. p.  185.) 

t  These  are  the  principal  errors  of  the  work  :— "  I.  Quod  doctrina  .loaeliim  abbatis  excellit 
doctrin:e  Christi,  et  eonseqnenter  veterl  novcKjue  testaniento.  II.  Quod  evaugeliutn  Christi, 
non  est  cvaugeliuni  regiii,  et  ideo  non  est  a-ditieatoriuni.  III.  Quod  novum  testanientnm  est 
evacuaiiduin.  sii'ut  vetus  evaeuatum  est.  IV.  Quod  novuiu  testamentuni  vim  non  habebit 
ultra  A.  i>.  1260.  Et  qui  postea  viveul  homines,  eruut  in  statu  perfi-etonini.  V.  Quod  evaugelio 
Christi  evangeliuni  alterum  sneeedet,  iiimirnin  lex  spiritus.  VI.  Spiriiualem  intelligentiam 
novi  testaiueuti  non  esse  eomniissam  poutitici  Rom.  sed  taiituni  litteraleiu.  VII.  Solos  inidi- 
pedes  id(Uien8  esse  ad  relicjnos  homines  edocendos  res  s])irituales  el  a'ternas.  VIII.  Peum 
Jui\:eos  etiam  in  judaisnio  pertinaees  benelieiis  eumulaturum.  et  ab  boslium  iniimgnatione 
liberaturnm.  IX.  Ecelesiie  Gneca;  a  Romana  secessiouem  excusabat,  laudabat  :  Gnecosque 
secundum  spirituui  magis  auibulure  asserebat,  quam  Latiuos.    Et  quod  sicut  filius  operatur 
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New  Testament  was  never  confided  to  the  Popes — but  only  a 
knowledge  of  its  literal  signification.  The  Greeks  did  well  to 
separate  from  the  Roman  Church;  and  they  Avalk  more  according 
to  the  Spirit  than  the  Latins.  As  the  Son  works  the  Salvation 
of  the  Latins,  so  the  Eternal  Father  works  the  Salvation  of  the 
Greeks. 

Whatever  afflictions  God  may  send  the  Jews  in  this  world,  He 
will  still  protect  them,  and  deliver  them,  in  the  end,  from  all  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies ;  although  they  remain  in  their  Judaism. 

Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apostles,  were  by  no  means  perfect  in 
the  contemplative  life.  It  was  only  since  the  time  of  Abbot 
Joachim  that  contemplation  commenced  to  bring  forth  fruit.  Up 
to  his  time,  men  were  engaged  in  th«  active  life,  whicli  was  useful 
then,  though  now  it  is  no  longer  so.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
clerical  Order  will  have  to  perish.*  And  from  amidst  the  religious 
Orders,  one  Order  will  rise  up  more  worthy  than  all  the  rest ;  and 
this  was  predicted  by  the  prophet,  when  he  said :  "  The  lines  are 
fallen  unto  me  in  goodly  places."f  No  man,  purely  a  man,  is 
capable  of  instructing  others,  if  he  does  not  Avalk  about  barefoot. 
Persons  who  go  about  barefoot  are  not  obliged,  as  other  men  are,  to 
expose  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  faith.  They  will  pass  over  to 
the  infidel,  when  they  are  persecuted  by  the  clergy  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  will  induce  the  infidel  to  make  war  against  the 
Roman  Church,  as  is  written  in  the  Apocalypse. 

These  proi^ositions  are  sufficient  to  show  the  drift  of  the  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  and  how,  even  in  the  severe 
religious  Orders,  spirits  can  break  forth  which,  overpassing  every 
legitimate  control,  commit  those  very  errors  which  the  religious 
Order  to  Avhich  they  attached  themselves  was  instituted  to  repress. 
A  kind  of  coarse  Manicheism  seems  to  have  pervaded  many  minds 


salutem  popiili  Roniani,  sive  Latiiii.  qui  filium  repnesciitat  ;  sic  Pater  operatnr  salutem  popiili 
Grivci,  qui  siiiritiun  rci>ni'Seiit:it.  X.  Jloiuielios  uou  ti'iicri  ;i<l  inoitis  (liscrimeu  sul)eiind\ini,  et 
profiiiidciKlum  saiinuiiicin  ]iiii  drfcnsiimi'  tidci,  ant  (•oiisit\  atioiu-  ciiltus  cliristi.  XI.  Spirituin 
saiu^tiim  rocipcie  aliciuid  ah  e<-rlesi:i.  sient  cliristn.s  in  iiuaiitnni  hoiuo  accepit  a  Spiritu  Saucto." 
(Vid.  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist  Eccl,  Tom.  X  K,   Art.  III.,  p.  157.) 

*  "XII.  Christum  et  apostolos  vitiB  coutemplativie  pertectiouein  nou  fuisse  conseqmitoa. 
XIII.  Vitam  activara  ad  tempua  usque  Joacliiiu  abbatis  utileiu  fiiisse,  sed  uuuc  iuutllem 
evasisse.  V^itaiii  vevo  Cduteniplativani  aVi  ipso  Joacliiiu  fructuosam  fuisse,  et  aniodo  in  per- 
fectisejus  successoribus  perfectius  mansuraiu,  fructusque  laturaui  uberiores.  XIV.  Quenulam 
mouacliorum  ordiuem  futuruni.  qui  di^uitatc  et  gloria  reliquis  autecellet,  in  quo  iniplebitnr 
proplietia  Psalmist-ne  diceutis  :  Funes  cfrid/ruiit  inihi  in  pnpi'hiri.t :  flidm  tiirn-ililas  inea prwdara  est 
mihi.  Et  qui  tunc  maxiiue  tlorebit  et  (•iin\  alt-sect,  qnuiii  rlii  iiiu  uui  oiclo  jiciihit.  XV.  Sicut 
in  prime  statu  mundi  conimissum  Init  a  i):iti<'  toluis  I'cclisiii'  njiiuuMi  nli(iuil>us  ex  ordine  cou- 
jvxgatorum,  sic  in  tertio  niuuili  statu  couunitti-ndnin  a  Spiiitii  Sancto  aliijuibus  ex  ordine 
nionacliorum.  XVI.  MDnacluuuni  prnot'ectos  de  rcitssu  a  sacularibu.s,  et  reversioue  ad  anti- 
quum populum  Judaoruni  cogitare  debere.  XVII.  I'ladicatdris  nltiini  status  niundi  mit,)ori3 
dignitatis  et  auctoritatis  fnturos.  quaui  prnedicatiues  e<'clesia'  nriuiitiva;.  XVIII.  Pra-dicatores 
et  doctores  religiosos,  qiiaiulo  iuiestabnnt\ir  a  clericis  ad  intideles  transitnros,  tiincudnmque 
ne  ad  hoc  trauseaut,  ut  cogant  eos  in  pr.Tlium  contra  Rom.  ecclesiani.  jiixta  dnctrinaui  Joannis, 
Apoc.  15.  Hos  errores  ex  libris  Joachim  abbatis,  et  verbis  ejus  traxissi-  illoruiu  au<ti)riin.  et 
multos  habnisse  sectatores  sub  specie  quadani  sactitatis.  et  librniu  ilium  pestifcrum,  cni  titulus 
erat  Evangelium  yEternum,  ab  Alexandro  IV.  fuisse  damnatum  Ptoloma'us  Luceusis  .  .  . 
testatur."     (Vid.  Natalia  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Tom.  AT.,  Art.  III.,  p.  157,  158.) 

t  Psalm.,  XV.,  6. 
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about  this  time.*  Tlie  smoke  of  the  contest  which  was  going  on 
about  tliem,  blinded  men's  vision.  Some  imagined  that  they  could 
see  on  earth  two  powers — two  militant  churches:  one,  carnal, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  the  other,  spiritual,  rejoicing 
in  all  the  liberty  which  is  given  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty. 

No  doubt,  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  day  were  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  authorities  at  Rome.  The  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel"  would  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  the  exponent 
of  a  large  class  of  dazed  fanatics,  and  heated  dreamers.  If  the 
anti-regular  party  could  only  manage  to  fasten  the  "  Introduction 
to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  on  the  backs  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  compromise  those  two  powerful  bodies  with  its 
corrupting  errors,  the  Holy  See  would  not  be  in  a  very  great  hurry 
to  maintain  their  chairs  for  them  at  the  University.  If  such  an 
issue  could  be  brought  about,  William  of  S.  Amour,  notwithstand- 
ing his  book  on  the  "  Perils,"  would  thus  achieve  the  victory  he 
so  ardently  desired. 

Whilst  William  and  his  party,  on  the  one  hand,  were  preparing 
their  attack  upon  the  friars,  on  the  other,  the  question  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "  Perils  "  was  being  discussed  with  considerable 
agitation.  The  professors  and  students  of  the  University  were  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement.  Tlie  religious,  even  those  living 
in  tlie  distant  provinces,  were  thrown  into  painful  suspense  with 
regard  to  their  future  prospects,  seeing  themselves  opposed  by 
such  unscrupulous,  and  such  formidable  enemies.  Scandalized  at 
the  turn  things  were  taking — good  men  deeply  lamenting  such 
divisions  in  the  centre  of  Christian  learning;  and  rationalists  and 
libertines  making  a  mockery  of  religious  persons — the  bishops  of 
the  provinces  of  Sens,  and  Rbeims,  who  happened,  at  the  time,  to 
be  in  Paris,  proposed  to  assemble  in  council ;  to  call  together  the 
most  able  theologians  from  the  provinces;  and  once  for  all,  jnit 
an  end  to  these  scandalous  dis})utes.  But,  the  past  had  taught  the 
Dominicans  a  lesson.  There  was  very  little  to  be  gained  by  coming 
to  a  judgment  which  might,  in  a  few  weeks.be  altogether  reversed 
by  a  higher  authority.f     King  Louis,  this  time,  was  more  circum- 

*  For  example: — "  StadiiiKlionim  diabolica  ha-resisin  Gpi-nianiacrnpit  (circa  1230).  Da'nione 
magmtro  utebaiitiiv:  qui  siili  divcrsis  forniiH,  iu  secretis  coiiim  Kclioliscoiisiiicuuni  sc  pnelicUat, 
eosqiie  suo  cnltiii  ae  scTvitiiti  adstiictos.  ad  tiupissima  et  ipso  aiiditu  lioni'tida  tlaH:itia  int'orin- 
abat.  Cui  iiioit-iii  jierciites,  cxtiiu^tis  luo.ernis,  proiniscuaiii  libidiiuMii  acceiiili  liaiit.  I'orpiis 
Domini  sinKnlis  aiiiiis  in  pascliatc  dc  maim  sacfrdotia  reci^iiehant.  ilhi(l(iiic  in  ore  s<  rvantcs,  px 
cloaca  ilia  auimata  in  latiinani  cxpneliant.  riclornm  Dninnnim  violfiitcr,  injnstc,  traudulfnti-r, 
Liiciferum  ad  inferos  dctinsisse  blasplienuibaiit.  Omnia  Ueo  jilacita  non  aftendn.  immo  jiotiiis 
agenda  qua- odit,  asserebant  taitarei  luimines.  ..."  Otbei-s  held  (124a) : — "  Roniannm  I'on- 
tifireni  esse  b.-pretieum,  omnesiiue  episcopcLsct  i>r:platON  liaiisi  pariter  ct  siiiinnia  intVsto.s.  Ncc 
ligandi  et  solvendi.  ue<|iie  eonlii'iendi  eorpns  Cliristi  potrHtalrni  lialiiie,  (|U(id  uHUlaliliiiH  ]iccca- 
tis  eonstricti  essent.  Neniiuem  omnino,  nee  papani,  mi-  <pis((i|Mis.  ilivinis  dlliciis  et  saiiaiiien- 
tis  interdieere  posse.  ..."  Otbers.  like  tlie  FlaKellants,  weie  tilled  with  spiritual  juide  :— 
"  Seminem  euini  a  peccatis  absolvi  asserebant.  qui  seeta-  sna'nomen  non  dedisset.  Mutnoesse, 
audita  confessione.  a  peccatis  absolvebaut,  etsi  Laici."  (Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Tom. 
XV.,  AH.  IV. .p.  160,  161.) 

t  "Ce  n'6toit  done  Ruiires  .^  propos.  que  Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour  avoit  os^  se  parer  de 
I'autorite  on  du  noui  respectable  des  Evfeques,  pour  rendre  mollis  odieux  un  ouvrage,  qui  ue 
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spect  in  his  dealings  with  the  Holy  See.  Instead  of  deciding  the 
whole  question  off-hand  himself,  he  set  about  accomplishing  his 
good  intentions,  through  the  proper  channels.  He  sent  two 
doctors  of  theology  to  the  Court  of  Kome,  who  were  duly  in-, 
structed,  and  who  took  with  them  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times," 
for  the  Pope's  examination.  The  Dominicans  also  sent  their 
representatives,  who  were  to  support  these  doctors,  and  to  defend 
the  Order  against  the  threatened  onslaught. 

Nor  was  the  University  idle.  It  despatched  a  powerful  depu- 
tation to  Rome,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  seculars;  and  to 
make  the  Holy  See  fully  acquainted  with  that  terrible  book,  the 
"Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel  "  of  the  Franciscans  ;  which 
had  been  adopted  by  members  of  the  regular  Order.  William  of 
S.  Amour  was  the  leader  of  this  deputation ;  then,  there  was  Odo 
of  Douai;  Christian,  Canon  of  Beauvais;  Nicholas  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  together  with  John  Belin,  and  the  Englishman  John  of 
Gecteville,  Rector  of  the  University.* 

It  can  be  imagined  what  sort  of  excitement  prevailed  at  Paris 
when  tliese  two  antagonistic  parties  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Eternal  City.  They  were  both  powerful.  Both  appeared  to  have 
strong  reason  for  acting  with  energy.  Each  was  intent  upon  pro- 
curing from  the  Holy  See  the  condemnation  of  the  other.  Both 
were  represented  by  men  of  great  acuteness  and  ability;  and  it 
remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  Mendicants  would  be  driven 
out  of  Paris,  together  with  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gos- 
pel," Avhich  was  connected  with  their  name ;  or  whether  William 
of  S.  Amour,  and  his  followers,  would  have  to  submit  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times,"  and  be  obliged, 
after  all,  to  work  side-by-side  with  the  despised  children  of  S. 
Francis  and  S.  Dominic. 

The  solemn  deputation  of  the  University,  as  became  grave  and 
learned  doctors,  after  long  and  careful  preparation  for  tlie  journey, 
finally  set  out  for  the  Eternal  City;  and,  after  a  somewhat  slow 


Bervit  qii'fi  tiiitei  de  plus  en  phis  les  espi'its,  &  ;Y  aiiginenter  tonjours  le  scaiidale.  Selon  du 
Boulai,  i.  (iiu-Uiui-s  iuitit-s  Itistoiieiis,  li-s  Evicnus  di-  l;i  Hrovincc  dc  Sens,  it  di'  <-«'lle  dc  Reims, 
qui  se  tiduvnii-iit  U  I'aii;-.  iilli  iiiiit  ilc  tciiir  iiii  Coucilc,  oil  iln  i>ii-teiid()ieiit  iippi-ller  Ins  jilus  lia- 
biles  Tlu'i)l(Pi;iiMis  dcs  Pruv  iuics  voiMiiics,  piiiir  lui'ttic  (iuclc|\i<-  liii  ;\  ct-s  lou^ues  dissensions,  ((iii 
faisoieut  liie  les  lihcrtiii^..  i:  ffiiiiii' tolls  les  gens  de  bieii.  Mais  le  passe  devoit  iiistniire  pour 
I'avenir;  &.  il  etoit  tai  ile  de  pievoir,  que  tout  ce  (lui  iionrroit  etre  tait  sans  la  partieipiition,  on 
le  cousenteineut  dii  Pape.  iie  sutliroit  pas  pour  teniiiiier  line  att'aiie,  dout  Sa  Saiutete  etoit 
comiue  saisie  dejiuis  lougteiiis."     (Tonron.  Liv.  IT.,  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  128.) 

*  "  C'est  pouiquoi  Louis  euvoya  en  Cour  de  Rome  deux  Doctems,  bieii  instruits  de  ses  in- 
tentions, qui  poiterent  avec  eux  le  livre  des  perils  des  lifmiera  terns,  pohi'  le  faire  examiner  par  le 
Pape.  L'Universite  euvoya  aussi  des  Deputes  de  sa  part;  s(;avoir,  (iiiillannie  de  .S.  Amour,  Odon 
deUouay;  Chretien,  Chauoine  de  Beauvais:  Nicolas  de  Bar-sur-Aube;  Jean  Belin,  ii.  Jean  de 
Gecteville,  Anglois,  Recteur  de  rUniversit6,  qui  devoient  poursnivre  de  leur  eote  la  eondaniTia- 
tiou  d'uu  autre  livre  anonyme,  Si  encore  plus  dangereux,  appelle  VEoanyile  eternal.  Les  FF. 
Preebeurs  tirent  paitir  en  miuie  tiiiis  (luelijues  Religieiix  pour  1  Italic.  Cepeiidaiit  les  esprits, 
dans  la  Capitale  du  Kovaiuue,  .■loiciit  dans  rat;itatiou  (jn'on  iiciit  iniaginer,  chariin  prenaut 
parti  pour  on  eontie  li-s  KrL;uIiers.  selou  son  inihiiatuui.  .Mallliieii  Paris,  qui  laconte  ces  fails, 
n'etoit  pas  hiinieiue  exenit  de  partialile,  aiusi  que  le  remarque  M.  Flcury."  (Tourou,  Liv.  II., 
Chap.  VIII.,  p.  12«,  129.) 
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advance,  at  length  reached  Anagni,  where  the  Pope,  Alexander 
IV.,  was  holding  his  Court.*  It  found  that  the  Envoys  of  King 
Louis,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Dominicans,  had  arrived 
before  them,  and  had  already  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
Holy  See  the  incriminated  book  of  William  of  S.  Amour.  Alex- 
ander, at  once,  ai)pointed  four  Cardinals  to  examine  it:  Eudes  de 
Chateauroux,  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Tusculum;  John  Francioge, 
Ciirdiiuil-priest  of  the  title  of  S.  Lawrence;  Hugh  of  S.  Caro, 
Cardinal-priest  of  the  title  of  S.  Sabina;  and  John  de'  Ursini, 
Cardinal-deacon  of  the  title  of  S.  Nicholas.f 

The  Holy  Father  was  not  content  with  one  commission.  He 
instructed  the  General  of  the  Dominicans,  Humbert  de  Romanis, 
to  have  the  work  thoroughly  examined  by  theologians  of  the 
Order;  f  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Thomas  of  Aquino  employed 
amongst  the  number. 

The  Saint  had,  during  all  this  time,  been  continuing  his  labours 
of  teaching,  preaching,  and  private  sanctification,  undisturbed  by 
the  noise  and  turmoil  that  raged  round  him.§  He  had  his  duty 
to  do,  and  he  did  it.  He  did  not  look  beyond  it.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  Avhat  obedience  had  placed  before  him ;  and  he 
was  in  his  vocation.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  peaceful  occu- 
pations, the  command  came  to  him  to  gird  himself  for  the  strife. 
The  General  sent  him  orders  to  leave  his  routine  of  occupations 
at  Paris,  and  to  come  at  once  to  Italy,  to  engage  in  the  great  con- 
test that  was  at  its  height;  and  to  defend,  by  his  extraordinary 
ability,  the  honour  of  the  Order  in  which  he  had  made  his  vows. 

S.  Thomas,  without  delay,  set  about  obeying  the  injunctions  of 
his  superior.  The  Franciscans  also  were  in  full  activity,  and  sent 
their  best  men  forward  to  Anagni,  to  defend  the  children  of  the 
Seraphic  Father.  They,  as  well  as  the  Dominicans,  could  not 
conceal  from  themselves  the  peril  of  the  attack  to  which  they 
Avere  exposed.  S.  Bonaventure  was  sent  on  the  same  errand  as  S. 
Thomas-I     The  venerable  Albertus  Magnus  had,  a  year  ago,  gone 

*  Weinci-  speaks  tlms : — "  VcrfolKi'ii  wir  zuerst  ilen  VeilHiil'Wcr  KIaf;e  wider  Willielin's 
Rehrift.  Sii<;leicli  niioli  Veriiffeiiflieliliuiig  derselbeu  liatteu  sieli  zwei  in  Paris  amveseiide  Bis- 
tliiil'e,  von  Sens  nml  Rlieinis,  anK<lM)tiii.  (lie  Saclie  aul'eiueni  Provincialeoneil  untersiielien  \ind 
ausfileielien  zu  la.ssen.  Indess  liielten  die  Doniinicaner  nach  iliren  liislier  i^eniacliten  Kif'alirun- 
gfw  init  (irnnd  dut'iir,  dass  olnie  DazwiKelientreten  des  Papstes  eine  endyiilti^e  Aii.stra^imf;  der 
Saelie  niclit  zii  ern'ii-lien  sein  wiirde.  und  lictlieil  dalier.  unniittelliar  ileii  niniisclieii  Stuhl  euts- 
elieiden  zii  lassen.  KiiiiiK  Lndwi;;  KH'HS  liierHiifein.  und  aandte  Willielm's  Selirifl  an  Alexander 
IV'.,  der  danialH  sieli  in  Ana<;ni  ant'liielt.  I)<M-  Pa)).st  lieanftragte  sotnit  vier  Cardiiiiile  niit  deren 
Priil'unj;:  den  ("ardinalbisehnl  Kiides  von  'I'nseuiiini.  die  Cardinalpiiester  Joliann  Fraiuiose  liud 
Hufsi)  von  St.  Cavo  und  den  ("ardinaldiaeon  Joliaun  de'  Ursiui."     {I'ol.  I.,  Vap.  HI.,  p.  l(il.) 

t   Vid.  Hiillarivm.  Chd.  I'ned.,  I'ol.  /.,;).  :iI8. 

t  Vid.  Hullnriutii,  Ord.  I'nvd.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  :U9.     Note,  "  Damnat." 

i  "Ma  cosa  niaravisliosa  in  (ineslo  traKii't'Ht*  fn  ehe  inqnietando  le  dette  turhnlenze  di 
Pari«i  (pia.si  tntta  I'Knropa,  es.s<'ndo  que'  lurliini  nello  spalio  di  (vtto  ;uini  per  tutto  distesi, 
I'aninia  peri^  di  Toinaso  tnltoelie  nel  vivo  toeeato.  ji"'l*'^''>' ""  ^'i'''  "■'"•I"'"" '-•'*''''''"<'■  *''i>z* 
pnnto  altevarsi ;  tanto  era  ei;li  d'ogni  anH>r  proprio  dispogliato:  jiotendo.seli  niolto  bene  adattaro 
iinell'  elofrio,  da  esso  all'  linoni  sasK'"  aiiproprtato:  'animus  sapieiUis  est  quasi  wundv^  super 
lunam  ;  semper  eiitm  in  screnitate  est.'  "     (Fri^erio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  V..  n.  11,  p.  .il.) 

II  Frigerio  speaks  of  tliese  two  great  lucu  with  enthusiasm  : — "  Fnron  questi  due  Sauti,  come 
habbiam  detto,  t-Liarissimi  luiui  di  quel  secolo,  de'quali  parluudu  Sisto  Papa  V.  iii  uua  sua  Bolla, 
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from  the  depths  of  Germany  to  take  the  post  of  danger,  and  to 
be  ready,  with  his  vast  learning  and  experience,  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  holiness  and  truth.  However  great  the  dangers  may 
have  been  with  which  the  Mendicants  were  threatened,  one  thing- 
is  certain,  viz.,  that  they  had  most  able,  and  most  saintly  defenders 
on  their  side.  For  their  champions  were  filled  with  truth,  and 
justice,  and  heroism ;  they  were  gifted  with  high  and  noble  natures ; 
and  they  were  aninuited  with  true  spirit  of  sacrifice,  for  they  had 
been  trained  in  the  science  of  the  Saints.  It  is  evident  that  this 
Avas  a  supreme  moment  for  the  religious  Orders,  and  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  monastic  life.  The  rationalistic,  and  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple were  coming  into  collision.  The  serious  view  taken  by  Pope 
Alexander ;  the  care  of  the  regulars  to  select  their  best  men  for 
their  defence,  and  the  very  fact  of  calling  them  in  from  Germany 
and  France ;  then  the  efforts  of  the  University,  with  its  powerful 
deputation,  all  point  to  an  important  and  acknowledged  crisis.* 
How  did  the  contest  end  ?  Its  history  will  not  take  very  long  to 
tell.  Three  able  pens  were  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  regu- 
lar Orders :  that  of  Albert,  that  of  Bonaventure,  and  that  of 
Thomas  of  Aquino.  But  of  the  three,  that  of  S.  Thomas  was 
the  most  powerful,  in  logic,  lucidity,  and  method;  and  to  him 
may  fairly  be  attributed  the  final  overthroAV  of  that  arrogance  and 
despotism,  which  the  Paris  professors  had  ever  displayed  in  their 
relations  with  the  Mendicants.f 

The  General  of  the  Dominicans  was  exceedingly  troubled,  when 


si  stende  nelV  infraspi-itte  parole,  die  recate  nel  volgar  nostro.  cos^   sonaiio:  Qnesti  sono  dne 

olivi.  e  (liif  caiKlclicri  splciiili'iiti  iiclla  casn  di  DIG,  i  ipinli  con  I'olio  dclla  caiith  i-  con  la  luce 
della.  lorn  scinitia  tnlta  la  Chirsa  illiist laiio.  (^ui-sl i  pri- ,siiii;olar  ]irovidiMitia  di  DIG  iiscirou 
coiue  dm- stcllc  ni-l  iiirdc'sinio  trill]""  di  dm-  ('InaiissiiMi  Ordiiii  per  ditVnderc  la  i-attolica  Re- 
liniiiiie.  f  con  If  lor  faticlic  aitarla  i-  sevvirla.  Da  i|ni-sti  due  santi  Inatituti,  coiue  da  una  fertile 
e  bencolt.ivata  terra,  escouo  ojjui  giorno  con  la  diviiia  (gratia  aiuuiirabili  c  fruttiiose  piaiite,  clie 
souo  gli  liuoniini  per  sautiti'l,  o  per  dottviua  iusipni,  liitti  rivolti  a  soccorrere  la  nave  di  Piero 
per  tante  parti  dail'onde  e  dalle  tenipeste  coniliattuta.  jier  porgeve  aiuto  al  Romano  Pontetice, 
die  ue  regge  il  timoue,  e  con  tauta  fatiea  c  soUectitudine  la  governa."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap. 
v.,  p.  33,  34.) 

*  Touron  defends  the  tlieologian.s  who  took  part  on  the  side  of  the  regulars  in  this  strife 
fi-oui  all  tliiiught  of  uucliarilableMe.s.s  : — "  lis  .S(;avoii-iit  se  nii'-priser  eux-uiejiics.  aimer  siucere- 
nieut  leuis  eimeiiiis.  niililier,  on  jiMrdonner  les  injures.  &  soutt'rir  aver  ]>atieiu-e  il'etre  pers(Mnit<^S 
piiui  la  just  lee.  .Mais  ils  ne  cniN  iiieut  jias  cpie  ces  •;r;nHls  seutiMiinls.  i|U<'  I'liuniilite  i  la  cliarit^ 
cliretiiiiiie  ddiveiit  iiicttre  dans  le  i-ceur  dc  tons  les  veiital'lcs  llisciples  de  .1.  ('.  pusseiit  .jamais 
etn-  lu^llUlpati^lle^  avec  ld(jpelo  le  jdus  vif,  q\ii  nous  oliline  quelcjiK'tois  ;Y  onus  elever  avec  tVu'cc, 
pour  les  iutrets  de  la  Keli^uui,  contre  les  entreprises  de  eeux  qui  ue  eraiLCueut  iioiut  de  I'atta- 
quer.  Telle  etoit  la  uiaxiuie  d'nn  ancien  Pere,  dout  uotre  .Saint  a  fait  mention  ilau.s  plusieurs 
endroits  de  sa  Soninie,  &  qu'il  a  mise  en  usage  daus  I'oeca.siou.  La  patience  d'nn  particvdier,  qui 
saufifie  en  silence,  &.  sans  se  plaiudre,  les  outrages  qui  sont  faits  en  sa  personue,  est  veritable- 
meut  digne  de  louange,  dit  S.  Chrvsostorae  ;  niais  ce  seroit  une  iudittereucc  criminelle  &.  pleiue 
d'inipi^te,  que  de  se  niontrer  iusenaibile  .'v  ce  qui  est  contiaire  :\  I'honneur  de  DieuSi.de  la  Re- 
ligion. In propHis  injuriis  esse  quempiam  patientem  laiulabUe  est;  iitjuria^  autem  Dei  dissimulare 
nimis  est  impium."    {Liv.  II.,  Chap.  IX.,  p.  1.30.) 

t  "  Frerc  Bonaventure  avait  egalenient  regu  de  ses  superieurs  I'ordre  do  se  rendre  en  It.alie 
pour  le  nieme  motif.  Albertle-<iraiid.  leur  niaitre  et  leur  modele.  veuu  ilu  fcmd  de  I'.^UemagMe, 
oil  nous  I'aviius  lai>si'-.  elait  di-.ja  deiiuis  uu  an  sur  le  iieiat  at  l:ii|Ui-.  I. a  reli.ninu  ei>nv(ic|ue  le  l)au 
et  I'arriere-garde  des  iutelligeuees  devonees  h  son  service.  Ce  reiub-zvous  general  graudit  siu- 
gulieiemcut,  fi  iios  yeux,  le  peril  qui  la  iuenni;ait.  It^  talent  de  Giiillaunie  de  Saiut-Aniunr,  la 
puissance  du  parti  qui  niarcliait  sous  ses  euseignes."     (Bareille.  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  187.) 

"  Zugleicli  befabl  er  deni  Grdeuageneial  Humbert,  die  Sclirift  durch  Theologeii  seiues  Or- 
flens  geuau  priifeu  zu  lassen,  nud  be/.eugte  den  Wuusili,  dass  aueb  Tlionias  von  Aquino  hiezu 
beigezogen  wiirde.  Tlicnnas  \iiliess  iui  Auftiag  si-iuer  t)lierdeu  <ibne  Verzug  Paris,  und  ers- 
Cbien  zu  .\uagni  am  ])iipsllielieu  llofe,  wo  er  u.ieli  ein,j;ilnij;ei  'I'reuniiug  seiuen  Ijehier  Albert 
wieder  faud  ;  bald  darauf  traf  audi  Bonaveutura  em."     (Werner,   rot.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  161,  162.) 
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he  saw  the  tempest  which  threatened  to  burst  over  those  gentle 
and  loving  beings  conlidod  to  his  cliarge.  And  even  had  not  the 
Holy  Father  sent  him  a  command,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
called  to  his  assistance,  at  this  hour,  the  most  learned  and  acute 
doctors  belonging  to  the  Order.  Now  the  General  seems  to  have 
placed  his  greatest  trust  in  the  genius  and  address  of  Thomas  of 
Aquino.  There  was  not  one,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Paris 
schools,  who  had  so  swift  an  eye  for  error,  such  self-command, 
such  lucid  power  of  exposition,  and  such  boundless  gentleness  and 
charity.  He  would  be  the  man  to  unmask,  and  thoroughly  to 
expose,  the  sophisms  of  S.  Amour.* 

The  Dominicans  had  a  house  at  Anagni ;  and  the  friars-preachers 
there,  were,  as  may  be  conceived,  in  great  agitation  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  trial  which  was  coming  off.  On  the  arrival 
amongst  them  of  S.  Thomas  from  Paris,  the  General  summoned 
a  Chapter  of  the  brethren.  He  wished  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
cheer  and  encourage  them  in  their  suspense.  He  called  the 
Angelical  from  his  place — and  we  can  see  the  brothers,  in  imagin- 
ation, with  their  loving  and  wondering  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Saint 
— whilst  Humbert  addressed  him  thus:  "Behold,  my  son,"  he 
said, '*  Behold  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic,  attacked  by  powerful 
enemies,  is  left  to  your  lights,  and  to  your- zeal  for  its  defence. 
Take,  therefore,  tliis  fatal  book  which  has  excited,  or  has  added  to 
the  storm  which  rages  against  us,  and  which  appears  likely  to 
give  trouble  to  the  Church  for  some  time  to  come,  and  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  fruit  which  would  otherwise  spring  from  our 
preaching,  and  from  the  example  of  lives  which  are  without  re- 
proach. Eead  it,  examine  it,  and  see,  before  God,  how  it  had  best 
be  answered  ;  not  in  order  to  keep  alive,  but  to  bring  to  an  end, 
the  scandal  into  which  the  Church  is  plunged.  I  here  unite  my 
own  prayer  to  the  command  which  comes  to  you  from  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ."  f 


*  Topco  spt-aks  of  William  of  S.  Amoui's  action  nfrainst  the  resulars  tliiis  : — "  Prsediptus  Doc- 
tor [S  Tlionias]  Tarisiis  destnixit  alium  de.  novo  exoitiiiu  [.eiTor('in]  :  qui  error  uon  fiiit  ab  iu- 
tideli  comniciitatione  exortus.  sed  a  fidclibiis,  in  hoc  non  tidt'Iihus,  Guilheliiio  de  Sancto  Ainore, 
.Segero  et  aliis  eoruni  sequacihus  adiuventus.  Qui  errando  difebant,  quod  Relisiosi  meiidieau- 
tes.  nou  lahorantes  niaiiibus.  uon  poteraut  in  sola  studii  coiitiinplatione  salvari,  consiliorum 
perfeetioni  et  supererojiata'.iuslitiai  detraliente»  :  addentes  it  iiiiill:i  :ilin  erioiiea  siniul  et  falsa 
sopliisniata  contra  reli-iiosos,  piiiipertateni.  et  eoriiiu  Kahitariu  iiislil  ;ita  ;  volcutcH  fuuditus 
Jiaupirtatis  Reli;;ionc.s  sutt'iMlerc,  mios.  sola  ens  siniulante  iuvidia.  jidm  |iiiteraiit  tol<  rare.  Q>io- 
niMi  error  tantn  ina^'is  |iir  iculiiiH  (idrliliiis  allii  ilial .  ipKiiild  uiinii.-.  nia^iistratus  a  lie  tor  it  as  (idem 
daliat:  queui  eiiiii  ieilif;issi'Ml  in  si  riplis,  aci-iisaveniiil  suaiii  niahliaiii.  a  qua  hit  iliiiliiis  niedi- 
taiites,  diini  Kcriliereut,  se  avertere  iniliirniut  :  adverture  iioleiites,  quanta  erat  iuiquitas  Sanc- 
tos  Dei  ex  sola  iuvidia  iunuiguare,  qui  ad  eoruni  p<-rnieieni  voliinieii  volans  niuledietiouis  et 
iinpietatis  Inereticse  scripserunt.  Quod  twin  ut  in  aures  div\ilKarel  ur  universalis  Kcclesi.-e,  ad 
Jiauperuni  KeliKiosoruni  intiiniiaui.  et  siiliversioneui  reli^ionis  paupi  ilati.s  et  vitai,  ac  in  ruinnm 
dijeitionis  perpel Uie,  sanctissiuio  Put ri  Uiuuino  Clenienti  I'ai)ai  quarto,  [!J  quasi  zelati>res  Ec- 
clesiie.  et  iiri)puj;natore»  fidei  ohtulirunt ."     (Toceo,  Boll,  in  t'ita,  Coji.  IV.,  n.  20,  p.  664.) 

t  ■•  Le  (ieni'ial  de  I'Ordre  de  saint  l)i>iiiiniq\ie.  i)onr  .se  consoler  lui-niemc  dans  la  vive  afliic- 
tion.  diint  il  iMoit  lll■■nl•tr^,  &  rassun-r  en  nn-nu'  tenis  I'esprif  dr  ses  Vreres  contre  le.s  niortelles 
inq\iii-ludi-s,  que  li-ur  cansiiit  la  loul  inuatiiui  ile  taut  ile  troulili-s,  assi  inlilu  tons  li-s  Krlifrieiix  de 
la  C'lininiunauti-.  &  ailiissanl  son  lii.siuurs  ;i  Tliornas  dAqnin.il  Ini  jiai  la  a  pen  jurs  ili-  la  suite: 
Voil!\,  niun  lils,  lOrdre  ile  saint  Uuiuiniqne  attaqne  par  de  jjuissans  enniinis.  qui  senilile  niain- 
teuaut  coulie  i  vos  lumieres  &  i  votre  zele.     Preuez  done  cc  livre  fatal,  qui  a  excite,  ou  aug- 
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When  the  General  had  made  an  end,  S.  Thomas  approached 
him,  and  received  ont  of  his  hands  the  book  of  William  of  S. 
Amour ;  and  then,  turning  to  his  brethren,  he  implored  them  to 
assist  him  by  their  earnest  prayers ;  and  having  left  the  Chapter- 
room,  he  quietly  retired  to  his  cell.* 

But  before  S.  Thomas  set  himself  down  to  the  task  appointed 
to  him,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  he  sought  for  light 
and  strength  in  prayer.  He  humbled  himself  before  his  Lord, 
and  after  having  poured  out  his  whole  soul  before  his  Master, 
and  begged  for  help,  and  guidance,  he  sat  down  in  his  place,  dre^V 
the  book  before  him,  opened  it.  and  examined  it,  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  that  quickness  and  penetration  for  which  his  intellect 
Avas  justly  celebrated.  As  by  intuition,  when  he  had  once  grasped 
his  plan,  he  saw  through  the  entire  fallacy  of  his  opponent,  and 
detected  all  the  trickery  whereby  William  thought  to  substantiate 
and  bolster  up  his  allegations.  AVe  are  assured  that  the  Angelical 
had  mastered  the  Avhole  work,  and  had  formed  in  his  mind  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  it,  in  less  time  than  a  professor  of  ordinary 
ability  would  have  required  for  understanding  its  drift,  and  for 
discovering  its  leading  artifices. 

It  can  well  be  imagined  how  eagerly  the  convent  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  young  professor's  studies;  and  how  both  young  and 
old  prayed  fervently  to  God  to  give  him  the  grace  to  overthrow 
his  adversary.  The  following  day,  the  Genei'al  again  assembled 
the  Chapter.f  Thomas  appeared  once  more  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren,  like  an  angel  of  peace,  bringing  joy  to  their  hearts. 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said  to  them,  "  let  us  place  our  confidence  in  His 

nient6  I'orage  contre  nous,  &  qtii  paioit  si  propre  i  trouhler  loii<;  toms  toute  I'Eglise,  &  i^  eni- 
pAcher  Hue  paitie  du  fruit,  que  nous  deviions  y  IHire  par  uos  predications,  &  par  I'exeiupic  d'une 
■vie  saus  reproclie.  Lisez,  exaniiuez,  voyez  devaut  Dieu,  ce  ijiiil  convieul  de  repoiidre,  nou  paa 
pour  contiiiuer :  niais  pour  faire  cesser  au  plutot  le  scandale.  Je  joins  ici  ma  priere  au  com- 
niandeinent,  que  vous  en  fait  le  Vicaire  de  J.  C."     (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  IX.,  p.  130,  131.) 

*  "  Ritrovandosi  all'hora  il  Generale  in  Parigi  ove  era  sau  Toniaso,  chiamo  i  Padri  della  Re- 
ligionc  a  ('ai>itolo;  &  a  quelli  con  le  laurinie  ajjli  oeclii  esponendo  il  successo  dell'opinioni  di 
Gugliclnio,  Iciio  inc^n,  olie  iiffiitif;ar  .si  dovi-ssero  per  ixitere  ovinre  a  tale  opiuioni,  &i  tanto  pin  si 
dov  evaiKi  in  qncsto  sliii  zai  si  ;  iieiclie  laiitoi'  del  liliro.  eii'era  (Tunlidnio  era  liuonid  di  grau 
fania  per  Icttere.  All'hora  sau  Toukiso  jiiese  quell  liliro  lejiyeiiilcilo.  ic  ui-1  leg<;erlo  vi  scoperse 
niolte  bunie.  Conohbc  eliaiidio,  ehe  I'autore  non  era  siieuto  da  altro  solo,  clie  da  un'odio, 
c'luiveva  eoutro  laCaritiV:  jier  (|uesto  a  i  Hailri  della  Reli:;ioue  rivoltaiidosi  nell'istesso  luogo, 
ove  erano  conurcijati.  niostraiido  hreveniente  I'aversaria  uialiijnitii.  lor  disse.  die  .se  il  peso  del 
rispoTuiere  daio  I'liavessero.  sperava  con  I'ainto  del  S]>irito  .Santo  riliutarlo  a  fatto:  si  clie  niai 
pin  non  liavesse  da  couiparire  nel  luondo  co.si  nianif<;sta  scelerasgiue.  Tutti  i  padri  sapeudo 
quanto  era  grande  il  valore  di  S.  Toniaso,  biedero  a  lui  questo  peso  pregaudolo,  uhe  il  pietoso 
officio  mandasse  in  essecutione."     (Vita,  p.  18,19.) 

t  Tocco  thus  speaks  of  this  crisis  of  the  regulars: — "  Quod  cum  ad  petifioneni  Reverondi 
Patris  Fratris  Joannis  de  Vercellis  prtefati  Magistri  Ordinis,  cui  ineunibebat.  de  niandato  Siiiumi 
Pontificis,  prsedicto  volnmini  respondere,  fnisset  pnedicto  Doitori  cnni  .Anagni^i"  in  Capitulo 
esset  coram  Fratribus  non  sine  singnltn  et  lacrvniis  assignatnni,  i\\u  ile  statu  Ordinis  et  jingna 
advi.rsarioruni  tain  gravinm  dnbitabant:  Fialer  'riionias  i|is\ini  \ oinnien  acci|iiens.  et  se  l>'ra- 
trnui  orationibiis  recdnnnendans,  cum  ]ierli  ^isset  atli'ntins.  el  intillevissrt  iirotiindius.  rcperit 
pra'dictos  .Magistros,  quos  nou  amor  agiiita'  verilatis  alUabat.  nee  zelns  tVaterna-  salntis  aceeu- 
derat,  sed  veritatis  a'lnul.-i,  et  luimica  caiitatis  invidia  i)ernrgebat.  a  fnndamentis  errasse  tidei, 
et  male  intellexisse  Sanctorniu  auclcuilales  inductas.  L'nde  vocatis  iterum  in  fajiitulo  de  man- 
dato  .Magistri  Ordinis  l''ratribns.  Frater  Tluunas  atliiitns  divino  Spiritii.  quo  in  omnibus  ageba- 
tnr.  dixit:  Fr:itres.  in  Deuin  coutidite.  <|ni  viis  vocavit  in  snum  obseqnium:  quia  libelluni  legi 
imp\ignantis  perlidi:!',  et  inveni  i))suni  male  fuudatum  in  veritate  tidei.  et  male  construetuui 
Sanctorum  anctoritatibus  in  aiixilium  tiilcimenti.  Cni  netando  libello  invocato  Sancto  Spiritu, 
qui  f'alaa  deuudat,  cum  revelatabscondita.  jier  libelluni  veritati  consouum  respoudebo."  (Tocco 
in  Vita,  Boll,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  20,  p.  664.) 
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powerful  goodness  Who  has  drawn  us  to  His  service.  The  book 
which  has  caused  you  so  much  anxiety,  will  not  bring  upon  you 
the  evil  it  announces.  God  has  given  me  the  grace  to  discover 
Avhatever  is  false,  captious,  erroneous,  and  impious  in  it.  With 
our  Lord's  assistance,  I  shall  bring  into  such  clear  light  the  faults 
Avith  which  it  is  tilled ;  and  shall  make  it  to  be  so  sensibly  felt 
that  the  doctrine  contained  in  it  is  contrary  to  the  grounds  of 
faith,  and  to  the  true  sense  of  the  Fathers — whose  writings  the 
author  has  misused — that,  after  the  judgment  which  the  Holy 
See  will  then  pronounce  upon  it,  the  faithful  will  take  no  more 
notice  of  it ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  will  simply  be  to  condemn  its 
teaching,  and  to  reject  it,  with  all  the  contempt  Avhich  it  de- 
serves ! "  * 

These  words  must  have  greatly  consoled  and  encouraged  those 
wiio  heard  them.  Few  men,  who  have  not  devoted  themselves 
to  serve  God  in  religion,  under  certain  conditions  of  heroism,  can 
wholly  realize  the  sovereign  love  which  religious  men  feel  for  the 
religious  state.  There  is  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  strong, 
tender,  enduring;  there  is  the  love  of  son  for  mother,  boundless 
and  pure,  as  it  is  mighty  and  sweet;  there  is  the  love  of  brother 
for  brother,  equally  enchaining,  mutually  close  and  uncompro- 
mising; there  is  the  love  of  country,  vague  perhaps,  yet,  in  spite 
of  its  want  of  outline,  all-pervading  in  the  spirit :  but  there  is  a 
love  which,  when  once  it  has  fastened  its  grapples  in  the  heart, 
more  fully  masters  the  human  spirit  than  all  of  these  together — 
for  it  is  more  powerful'  in  its  grasp  of  the  entire  man,  it  more 
completely  satisfies  the  highest  cravings  of  his  being,  and  binds 
itself,  with  more  heroic  bonds,  about  his  heart — and  that  love  is 
the  soul's  love  of  Christ,  intensified  by  the  vows  of  religion.  It 
is  the  passion  of  the  Saints.  Its  condition  is  sacrifice  of  self — 
and  by  that  sacrifice,  by  that  one  moral  death,  the  spirit  rises  up 
in  the  love  of  Christ.  A  true  monk  is  a  man  Avho  is  dead,  and 
out  of  whose  perfect  self-annihilation,  out  of  the  tomb  of  whose 
royal  sacrifice,  the  glorious  spirit  of  Christ  is  born.  Such  a  man, 
in  one  word,  no  longer  lives,  but  Christ  it  is  who  lives  in  him. 

Now  it  was  for  this  principle  of  life  and  death  that  the  Angelical 
had  to  combat.     Was  this  principle  to  be  cut  out,  root  and  branch, 

*  "  Aprt-s  sf'trn  Imniilii'  (levant  \f  SeigiiJ-iir.  &  avoir  r^pautlu  son  ame  en  sa  pri^spoce,  il 
onvip  le  iivre.  (lu'on  I'a  I'liai'K"'  <1''  ii'-t'iiter:  il  ]it.  il  parcouit.  il  examine  tout,  avee  eette  pene- 
tration '|ni  liii  est  iial  iiielli- :  (III  incinier  eon)!  (i'leii  il  appen/oit  tout  le  toilile  de  roiivia-ie,  t 
tolls  les  artiticeM  (le  I'Aiiti'iir.  Le  jilaii  d'niie  Ki'-t'iitation  eoinplette  est  tout  foi'iiK'.  presiiu'en 
nioiiis  (le  tenis  (ju'il  n'en  f'aiit  jmiir  lire  iin  Kerit  renipli  de  niille  siibstilitijs,  i  d'un  jfiand 
noiiiliie  (lepassaRes,  eniploves  avee  antant  d'esprit  que  de  nianvaise  foi  '' 

"  \a-  Cliapitre  ayant  t't(^  assemble  le  lendeinain  par  le  Fere  G(^n(.Mal,  Thomas  panit  au  milievi 
de  ses  freres,  ooninie  nn  An};e  de  paix.  (|Ui  porta  la  joie  dans  leiir  e(enr.  Ne  eraignez  point, 
leiir  dit  cet  autre  .losepli.  niettons  tonte  notre  contiance  en  la  jmissaiite,  bontt-  de  eeliii  (jni 
nous  a  api>elles  h  son  Herviee.  De  livre  qui  vona  a  allarm<-s.  ne  voua  fera  lias  tout  le  nial  qu'il 
voiis  ainionce,  Dien  ni'a  fail  la  f;raee  de  (li'coiivrir  tout  ce  (ju'il  coutieut  de  faux,  de  captienx, 
derrou<j  t  d'iiupie."     (Tonron.  Lit'.  II..  Chap.  IX..  p.  131.) 
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aud  to  be  dragged  away  and  buried  iu  the  earth ;  or  charred  in 
the  kihi  of  human  passion,  till  all  life  was  extinct — till  it  was 
withered,  and  all  its  sap  was  dry  ?  Were  love,  aud  adoration,  and 
reverence,  and  purity,  to  rule  ?  or  were  conceit,  and  pride,  and 
self-assertion,  and  carnality,  to  domineer?  Were  old  standards 
and  patterns  to  be  torn  to  shreds,  and  new  ones  to  take  their 
places?  Such  questions  as  these  must  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  many  holy  men,  whilst  S.  Thomas  was  penning  his  reply  to 
William  of  S.  Amour. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  Saint  had  time  fully  to  prepare 
his  defence  of  his  Order,  and  his  answer  to  the  book  of  William 
of  S.  Amour.*  He  was  called  upon  to  plead  before  the  Pope, 
surrounded  by  his  Court.  Displaying  his  own  inimitable  lucidity, 
logic,  and  arrangement,  the  Saint  read  through  his  apology  for 
the  religious  life,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  august  assembly  in 
the  world.  He  not  only  poured  forth  a  continuous  stream  of 
argument  aud  learning,  but  he  was  also  ready  to  reply  to  all 
objections,  and  to  solve  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  advanced.f  It  must  have  been  a  glorious  moment  for 
S.  Thonuis  when  he  found  that,  by  degrees,  the  force  of  liis  reason- 
ing, and  the  simplicity  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  purpose,  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  learned  audience; 
and  when  he  felt  assured  that  he  was  carrying  with  him  the  hearts 
and  intelligences  of  the  learned  Cardinals  of  the  Sacred  College, 
as  well  as  the  good  will  of  the  Pope  himself.  Touron  says  that 
the  Holy  Father  admired  him,  the  Sacred  College  applauded  him, 
aud  the  whole  Eoman  Curia  now  saw  clearly  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  that  mighty  struggle  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  its 
valuable  time,  and  which  had  kept  minds  in  a  state  of  continual 
agitation,  both  in  Italy  and  France. 

When  the  Angelical  had  concluded  his  discourse,  the  four  Car- 
dinals who  luid  been  commissioned  to  examine  the  "Perils  of  the 
Last  Times,"  gave  in  their  report.  Tiie  document  was  drawn  up 
with  that  perspicuity  and  order  for  which  the  Eoman  mind  is 
celebrated.;!;     It  declared  that,  iu  the  work  which  had  been  sifted, 

*  "  Qut-m  onm  in  nioflico  tempore  de  inaiiilato  Siinitiii  Pontitic^is  perfeeissrt.  respondens 
argumeiitis  iiefaiiis  ef  svipeipositis  fidei  fmidaiiieiitis.  libcllmii  Siiiiiino  Poiititici  obtulit.  Qiiein 
aeeeptans  et  vere  Catlinlicuin  iiidirniis.  condeinnaliv  lilielluiii  o])positiim,  et  in  tide  siispectuiu. 
Quern  libellum  ad  explicandain  eiiruni  lualitiain,  et  Dei  jiistitlani  a  Dei  Vicaiio  inipIoraiidHMi  8io 
iuiepit:  Quoniam  eece  iiiiiiiiii  tiii  sonueriiiit,  et  qui  odeniut  te  extulerunt  eaput.  Super  popu- 
iuiu  tuum  inalignaveruut  eousiliuni  et  cositaveruut  adversus  Sanctos  tuos  etc.  Queni  librum 
non  est  visus  pnvdictus  Doctor  sic  composuisse  liuiuano  iujienio,  sed  potins  in  Spiritu  accepisse 
de  dextera  sedentis  iu  tlirono."     (Tocco,  Boll..  Cap.  IV'.,  n.  20,  p.  664. ) 

1^  "Feu  de  jo\ivs  lui  sont  areordes.  il  est  vrai.  jiour  reniplir  le  plan  qn'il  a  eou<;n:  le  papo 
veut  bientot  euteiidre.  an  niilie\i  ile  son  si'uat,  I'apolonic  des  inslitutions  <|n'a\ait  si  rndenient 
attaiiuees  I'habile  <l(ict<Miv  de  I'aiis.  Tlioiiias  se  rend  an  ,j(nir  niaTqui'':  il  »e  leve  an  milieu  de 
C(-tle  asseuiblee,  la  phis  iniposante,  sans  donte,  de  rnnivers:  il  plaide  avec  I'l'bxiuenee  du  eienr 
la  cause  de  .sou  ordre  et  de  tons  eenx  q\ii  lui  .sont  \iuis  par  le  nieiue  esprit  et  la  infinie  cl)nrit<5. 
La  elialeur  de  ses  seutinieuts,  bieu  loin  de  n\iire  h  la  clarte  de  ses  preuves,  Jl  la  logiqne  de  ses 
ruisonnenieuts.  leur  communique  plus  de  puissance  et  de  vie."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  189.) 

t  The  Cardinals  whom  Natalis  Alexander  calls  "  doctissimi."  reported  as  follows : — "  In  ipso 
quxdaiu  perversa  et  rcproba  contra  potestatem  et  auctoritatem   Koui.  Poutiiicis,  et  episco- 
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there  were  to  be  found  sentiments  Avliich  were  perverse,  many 
propositions  Avliich  were  iibsolntely  false,  scandalous,  erroneous, 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the  saints  and  to  piety,  injurious  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  bishops,  and  to  the  honour 
of  several  religions  Orders  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  which 
had  produced  much  fruit  for  the  Church,  by  eloquently  preaching 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  manifesting  zeal  for  souls. 

Having  read  this  report,  and  examined  the  principal  proj)o- 
sitions  which  the  Cardinals  had  considered  worthy  of  reprobation, 
the  Holy  Father  passed  sentence  upon  the  book,  in  the  form  of  a 
]5ull,  dated  the  fifth  of  October,  125G  *  This  Bull  declares  the 
entire  work  to  be  condemned,  as  iniquitous,  criminal,  execrable. 
It  commands  all  who  possess  the  same  to  burn  it  within  eight 
days,  under  pain  of  excommunication;  and  it  forbids  any  one, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  read  it,  to  approve  of  it,  or  to  sustain  it  in 
any  way.  This  condemnation  was  pronounced  publicly  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Anagni ;  and  the  book  was  burnt,  in  presence 
of  the  Pope. 

The  deputation  from  the  University  arrived,  after  the  work  of 
their  leader  had  been  given  to  the  flames,  in  sight  of  the  Roman 
Court.  They  protested  against  the  act,  and  tried  to  bring  their 
influence  so  to  bear,  as  to  restore  the  honour  of  their  party;  but, 
f\ir  from  ojbtaining  the  revocation  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
"  Perils,"  they  were  forced  to  take  pen  and  ink  to  subscribe  to  it 
themselves.  There  never  was  a  more  complete  and  absolute  over- 
throw. Odo  of  Douai,  and  Christian  of  Beauvais,  promised  with 
an  oath,  in  presence  of  Cardinals  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  and  John  de 
'Ursini,  and  several  other  witnesses,  to  obey  the  Bull  Quasi  lignum 
vitce.\     They  swore,  moreover,  to  receive  into  their  society,  and 

poruni  coiitinpii :  pt  nonmiUa  contra  illos,  qui  pioptiT  Ileum  sub  aictissima  panpeitate  iiiendi- 
caiif.  nniTiiluiii  puiu  suis  oix-iibuH  voluritaiia  inopia  supi-iautcs;  alia  vero  CDiitra  cos,  (|ui 
salutiiu  .■niiiniiviini  zelautcs  iiiilt'utci-  ft  saciis  stuiliis  iirucurantcs,  luultos  in  cccleKJa  Dei 
opi-raulur  Npiiitualcs  profcctus.  QummImih  coiitia  nalutairin  )iaupi'iuiii  sen  relifiiosoniin  statiini, 
«iout  sunt  FF.  PiaMlicatores  ct  Miiioics,  ((ui  vi>;ore  spiritns  sajculo  cum  snis  ilivitiis  dciclicto, 
ad  sola  ni  <(i'1fstcin  patriani  tola  iiitfiitiouf  suspiiaut:  ncc  nonet  alia  plnia  incon\  cnientia 
(iifjiui  ciMifutatioue  et  <'onfusioue  peiiM'tua  niauifeste  coutineii.  Eurodeni  etiani  lilitlluiii  tna-jui 
scandali  seuiiuariuni,  et  ina^ua'  turbationis  niateriani  existere,  et  Inducere  etIani  dispendiura 
aniniarnni.  <nium  letralieret  a  devntionc  solita,  et  a  cousueta  eleeniosvnaruin  lar«;iti«ne,  ac  a 
conveisione  et  reli<;u)nis  inijressu  tidi'les."  (Vid.  Natalis  Alexander,  Hiat.  Eccl.,  Tovi.  XV.,  Art. 
VI r. ,  .SVcc.  XIII. ,  p.  169. ) 

*  These  were  the  strong  words  of  tlie  Holy  Father : — "  Nos  lihelhini  enmdem,  qui  sic  inci- 
pit :  ■  Eoce  videntes  claniabunt  foris,' qniqtie  secvindum  ipsius  titnluni,  '  Tractatis  Brevis  De 
Periculis  Novissinioruni  'rcinpiiriun  '  unucupatur,  tanuguani  ini<|nnn).  scilesfcni,  et  exseera- 
bileui.  ct  instiiiitiiiuHs  ac  iloi  iiuu-iita  in  CI)  tiailita,  utpotc  prava,  falsa,  ct  ucfari.-i  ilc  fiiitinni 
noslrornni  consilio,  auctiii  it;\lc  apost.  ic|iii)b;unuH.  ct  in  pcrpetunni  condcniniinius  :  dislricte 
piiccipicntes,  nt  (juicuiiuinc  libcUuin  ipsuni  liabucrit,  (|unni  infra  oi-to  dies,  ex  ipio  hujusnu)di 
nostrani  rc]>iobati(incin  ct  condemnationcni  sciverit,  prorsns  et  in  toto,  et  in  qnalibet  .sui  jiiirte 
couiburerc  ct  .-ibolcic  procuret.  In  illos  enim  qui  hu.ju.'i  noslri  prrcccpti  fiicrint  conteniptorcs, 
exconiniiuiieationis  siiiteutiani  proniulfraniUH  tirniitcr  in  virtnte  obediential  prohibendo.  ue 
<|uisc|uani  piicdictniu  liliclluni  <n'c  a)iiPst<>lieo.iani  daninatuni  apiuubarc  vi-I  quoniodolibit  dcfcn- 
sare  piasuuuit.  Si  iiuis  vein  pia-suMi]iseiit.  taniciuani  eoiituuja  x,  inobedlens  i-t  lebcllis  lioni. 
cccb'shc  ab  oiMiiibus  lidelibus  liabciitMi- :  ct  un.s  niliiloniinus  alias  contia  cum  talit<T  lirocede- 
nuis,  (|Uod  pcena  condi^iia  tcuu-raiinm  ferict.  et  alii  ea  peiteniti  a  siinilib\is  franalmntur." 
i,Lom  Citato,  p.  169;   V'id.  also  HiUUiriuni,  (h-d.  I'ru-dic.,  Vol.  I., p.  ^18.) 

t  The  oatli  they  took  falls  under  five  headings: — "  Dieti  autem  niagistri,  Odo  de  Duaco  et 
Christianiis  Bellovavensis  cunoniuus,  coram  Sunimo  Pontitice.juravunt.  I.  Quod  quantum  in  eis 
esset,  reciperent  Parisiis  et  obcdireut  iu  posteium  coustitutioui  poutilici;e,  quae  iiicipit;  quaH 
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into  the  body  of  the  University,  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
friars;  mentioning,  speciall}^,  by  name,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and 
Bonaventure.  Tliey  promised  neither  to  further,  nor  to  permit, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Paris  schools,  nor  to  countenance  their 
removal  to  any  other  place,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Pope.  They  swore  to  preach,  and  to  maintain  publicly,  both  in 
the  Roman  Curia,  and  in  Paris,  that  the  Mendicant  state,  when 
embraced  for  tlie  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  state  of  perfection ; 
that  those  religious  who  have  made  profession  of  it,  may  live  law- 
fully on  alms,  without  the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  especially 
if  they  dedicate  themselves  to  preaching  and  to  study ;  that  the 
Orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  are  in  themselves  good,  and 
are  approved  of  by  the  Church,  as  God  himself  has  declared, 
through  the  miracles  worked  by  the  saints  of  each  Order,  legiti- 
mately canonized  by  the  Apostolic  See.* 

The  two  doctors  made  these  promises  publicly,  in  the  Papal 
Palace  at  Anagni,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1256.  No 
stronger  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Holy 
See  respecting  the  doings  of  the  Paris  University.  Here  the  in- 
stinct of  Rome  comes  out  regarding  the  merits  of  religious  life, 
its  scope,  and  its  obligations;  and  here,  too,  is  manifest  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  submission,  which  animated  some  at  least,  of  those 
fiery  doctors  of  the  schools,  in  spite  of  their  bitterness  and  Avant 
of  charity. 

William  of  S.  Amour,  however,  was  not  quite  so  easily  worked 
upon  as  his  companions.  Though  abandoned,  and  condemned  by 
them,  he  defended  his  book  with  great  shrewdness  and  ability,  and 
some  assert — though  they  do  not  prove  it — with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  Holy  Father  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  forbidding  him 
to  enter  France,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  and  of  privation 
of  all  his  benefices;  and  inhibiting  him,  for  ever,  from  teaching 
and  preaching,  as  a  punishment  for  his  various  faults,  particularly 


lignum  vitce.  et  coutratUceutibus  aiixiliiiui  uon  piiEstaient  publice,  vel  privatim.  II.  Quod,  FF. 
Piwdicaloies  et  iMiuoies  Paiisiis  lie-jeutes.  iiiasistri«s  et  auditores  eonim.  et  speeialiter  ac 
uomiuatim  fiatres  r/(OHiam  lie  .-/y«i)io  di-  oidiiie  Hi:i-di<at((reiii.  et  Bonavnit  urti  in  th-  ordiue  Sli- 
uuniiii,  quauttiiu  in  eis  esset,  in  socirtatcni  .scliolastiiaiii  et  iiniveisitatem  PariNiinsem  recipe- 
rent  ut  niagistros,  et  a  niagistris  Parisiis  ODnniKirantibiis  )>rorurarent  recipi  bona  tide.  HI.  Quod 
juranienta,  statnta,  vel  obligatioues  nou  faeereut,  sen  a  religiosis  vel  aliis  exi;;erent  contra 
pontiticiani  illani  conslitutioneni.  IV.  Quod  Parisienae  stndinm  occasione  priedieti  dissidii 
di-ssolvi,  au(  alio  trausterri  nou  perniitterent.  V.  Quod  tani  in  Rom.  Curia,  (jnani  Parisiis, 
plnries  in  diversis  bicis  pnedieareut  iufrascripta,  etc."  (Natalis  Alexander, //wi.  i'ccZ.,  Toni. 
Xr.,Art.  VII.,  p.  170  ) 

*  Bareille  speaka  witb  rancli  trntb  and  feelins  on  tbe  reliKions  ^)l•inciple  so  nobly  vindicated 
by  .S.  Tboinas :— •' An  fond,  octte  opposition  (In  nioiidc  anx  associationa  religieuses  tut  constani- 
luent  la  nu'-ine;  elle  ii'a  varie  (im-  ilnn.s  sa  tui  iiii- et  dans  ses  nioyeiis.  ....  Le.s  arsnnients 
ijnelU-  eniploie  sont  piis  dans  lOiiIrc  de  ses  tendances.  Ceiix  de  (Jnillannie  de  ,Saint-Aniour 
I'taitnt  tons  pnisi's  dans  I'Eiritun-.  la  traditi<inet  la  tlieologie;  saint  Paiileu  i)articnlier  pretail 
des  ainies  terribles  ii  cet  babile  sopliiste.  Mais  il  venait  de  rencontrer  iin  puissant  interprete 
de  saint  Paul.  It  snfflt  it  Tbouias  de  retablir  le  sena  des  textes  de  I'Apotrc  pour  en  faire  le  plus 
eliHinent  avocat  de  sa  cause  :  il  repond  succesaivemeut  Ji  cbacuue  des  attaqnes  de  aou  adver- 
saire,  fait  croultr  sons  le  poids  de  sa  dialectique  le  savant  ecliafaiidase  des  niensonges  du 
doetenr.  le  dciponille  de  sis  artilices,  et,  8Ur  le  point  de  retonruer  victorienaenu'nt  contre  lui 
les  traits  dunt  on  avail  ])nti-ndii  blesser  i  raort  les  ordres  relijjrienx.  11  s'arrete  :  an  lien  de  pro- 
uouneer  rauathenie.  il  n'a  (ine  des  vujux  pour  que  la  cliarite  trioiupbe  daus  tons  les  coeurs." 
'Bareille,  Cha.p.  XVII.,  p.  191.) 
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for   liaving  composed  thiit  detestable  and   pernicious  book,  the 
"Perils  of  the  Last  Times."* 

Though  William  did  not  possess  the  humility,  or  the  good  sense, 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  this  strenuous  action 
of  the  Pope  did  much  towards  strengthening  authority,  aud 
towards  supporting  the  true  spirit  of  Catholic  morality  in  Italy 
and  France.  Forbidden  tlie  kingdom  of  France,  William  retired, 
full  of  spleen  and  disgust,  to  his  estate  of  S.  Amour,  in  Burgundy; 
waiting  for  the  approach  of  better  times.f  A  few  years  later 
(l"^(i3),  he  was  permitted,  by  Urban  IV.,  to  return  to  Paris;  and 
was  triumphantly  received  by  his  party.  His  detestation  for  the 
]\Iendicants  lasted  his  life-time.  His  eagerness  in  maintaining  the 
privileges  of  the  University,  and  in  defending  its  immunities, 
seems  to  have  blinded  him  to  the  rights  of  every  other  society. 
After  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  condemnation  of  his  work, 
he  tried  to  revive  the  old  dispute,  and  sent  to  Clement  IV.  a  new 
brochure,  entitled  "CoUectiones  SacrcB  Scripturm"  which,  in  reality, 
was  nothing  else  than  his  "  Peril  "  thrown  into  another  shape,  and 
headed  with  another  title.  The  Holy  Father  caused  a  letter  to  be 
Avritten  to  him,  omitting  reference  to  his  book,  and  recommending 
to  him  docility  and  peacefulness.  The  new  brochure  was  sent  to 
the  General  of  the  Domicians,  John  of  Vercelli,  who  forwarded  it  on 
to  S.  Thomas. J  The  Angelical  recognized  his  old  enemy  instantly 
— notwithstanding  its  disguise — and  thought  it  would  be  quite 
sufficiently  answered,  if  he  published  his  "  Contra  Impngnantes^^ 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  Then  came 
his  tract,  "  Contra  Betrahentes  ah  Ingressu  Religionis,'''  in  which 


*  "  Le  Pape  his  adressa  uue  Icttie,  par  laquelle  il  lui  defendoit  d'entrer  en  Fiaiii'e,  sous 
jx'iiic  d'exciiiiiimiiiicatioii.  &,  de  privation  df  tons  ses  Benetices,  St  lui  interdisoit  pour  tonjonrs 
If  piiuvoir  il'iMistis;iu-i- et  de  pr^^clier,  fii  puuitiou  de  diverses  fante«,  specialeiiieut  i>onr  avoir 
loiiipoM-  le  livre  detestable  &.  pernicieux  des  perils  des  derniers  tenis."  (Dn  Piu,  Hist,  du  13 
Hiede.  p.  532:  see  also  Hidldi-ium.  Ord.  Pnedic,  Vol.  I.,  p.  372,  375,  377,  379,  etc.) 

"  Celui-ci  refuse  obstiiieiiieiit  de  se  somuettre;  aprf<s  le  deuouenieut  de  cette  grande  lutte, 
il  se  retire  en  Bi)ur£ii);;iie.  «l:nis  son  village  de  Saiut-Amour,  eniportant  dans  son  eoenr  nu  pro- 
fond  ressentinient  et  des  projets  liostiles,  qu'il  essaiera  de  realiser  dix  ans  plus  tard.  en  renouve- 
lanl  le  eonitiat  sous  une  autre  forme,  niais  pour  sncconiber  de  uouveau  sous  les  coupes  du 
nienie  adversaire."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  194.) 

1  Tlie  excitement  caused  at  Paris  bv  tlie  banisbnient  of  William,  shows  how  the  contest  be- 
tween the  iiarties  had  taken  hold  of  minds:  — ••  Die  Verbannung  UiUielni's."  says  Werner,  "  rief 
die  tiefste  A\itrcgong  ill  seiner  Partei  liervor:  Kiitcbouf  klagte  lant.  d:iss  der  KiWiignieht  nielir 
lierr  ini  Keiche  sei.  wenn  <ler  Papst  Territovialrecbte  ausiibe,  er  rief  Priilateii,  Fiirsten,  Kiinige 
nuf.  sicli  des  bo  scliwer  gekrankten  .Mannes,  der  die  Sadie  des  Reohti'S  uiid  der  Nation  verthei- 
diget,  auzunehnieu;  er  fordert  die  Uuiversitilt  anf,  zu  ihreni  verfolgten  iind  niishaudelten 
Vertheidiger  zu  stehen:  •"  Deeretisten,  Aerzte,  Juristen  nud  ihr  Doetoren  alle,  wie  nidget  ihr 
leiden.  dass  man  Meister  Wilhelui  von  euch  feme  li.alt!  .  .  .  Sie  haben  ilui  verbannt,  ver- 
wiesen  auf  sein  Doif!  .  .  .  O  sie  liessen  ihni  Friedeu  wenn  er  nnr  scliwiireu  woUte.  dass 
das  Wahre  falsch  das  Recht  Uarecht,  das  Albevue  klug,  das  Schwarze  weiss  sei.' "  (Vol.  L, 
Cap.  III.,  p.  210.) 

t  "  11  donna  une  nouvelle  formp-ft  son  Livre  des  perils  des  derniers  terns,  t  il  renvova  an  Pape 
ChMuent  IV.,  .Sims  le  titre  de  Recueil,  o\i  Collections  de  rKeritiire-Sainte :  Collectiones  sacrce 
Srriptur<F.  (Jn  pent  voir  dans  I'histoire  de  I'Ui  iverplte  de  Paris,  la  reponsequ'on  lui  lit:  elleest 
du  dixhuitii'iiie  Octobre  1266:  le  Saint  Pere  reproelie  en  parfic-iilier  Ji  TAutenr,  que  sons  uu 
aiilrc  titi-c.  Ic  fonds  de  son  Onvrage  est  egulement  manvais,  i.  qu'on  y  voit  tou,jours,  qnoi- 
qn'avec  qiielqne  di^gniseiuent,  le  niAme  esprit  de  haine  contre  les  Ordres  Mendians:  Sith  nora 
facie  veterem  rultum  vetinere,  ti  dnm  alius  orus  deeurrere  vtUt  videri;  antiquum  adversu.sKiUgio.ios 
mendirantes  odium  ubique  sapere.  Sa  Saintet6  envo.va  ce  fjivre  h  Jean  de  Verceil,  Genreal  des  l''F. 
Precheurs,  avee  ordre  de  le  comniuuiquer  A  saint  Thomas,  atln  que  s'il  contenoit  quelqxiea 
nouvelles  i.bjectious,  il  y  fit  la  r^ponse  qu'il  jugeroit  u^cessaire."  (Toiirou,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  II., 
p.  203,  204.) 
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he  makes  mention  of  an  earlier  work,  ^'  De  Perfedione  VitcB 
Spiritualisr  Both  are  to  be  found  amongst  his  minor  labours, 
under  the  heading  of  Opusculum  XVII.  and  XVIII.,  respectively. 

To  S.  Thomas's  last  work,  William  of  S.  Amour  made  no  reply. 
He  died  shortly  after  its  publication,  in  1370,  having  acquired  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  the  split  he  made  amongst  the  doctors  of 
the  greatest  University  of  Europe ;  yet  having  achieved  the  lasting 
fame  of  being  considered  a  fellow-founder,  with  his  friend  Robert 
of  Sorbon,  of  an  institute  which,  for  its  theological  ability,  became 
famous  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  schools. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  animated  contest  which  was 
carried  on  in  Paris,  with  respect  to  the  monastic  principle.  It  is 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  war  which  had  been  waged,  years  before, 
between  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard.  The  very  condition  of  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  could  write  as  William  of  S.  Amour  wrote,  points 
markedly  to  the  rampant  spirit  of  irreverence  which  must  have 
infected  a  large  section  of  intellectual  Paris.  It  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  read  through  a  portion  of  the  list  of  accusations  made 
by  S.  Amour,  and  to  Aveigli  a  few  of  the  principles  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  to  become  convinced  that  the  moral  and 
religious  position  of  an  influential  body  of  men — in  fact,  speak- 
ing broadly,  of  the  secular  element  of  the  University — was  critical 
in  the  extreme.  The  evident  bias — indeed,  the  unmistakable 
hatred,  entertained  against  the  Mendicants,  and  against  the  sacred 
pl'inciples  of  religious  life,  betoken  a  corruption  which,  doubtless, 
owed  its  orign,  in  part,  to  the  poisonous  philosophies  which  had 
entered  into  the  schools;  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  traditional 
rationalism  and  irreverence  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  William  of  Champeaux. 

False  philosophy,  and  the  monastic  principle,  have  ever  been 
in  antagonism.  The  moral  effects  of  the  monastic  training  on  the 
reason  and  the  heart  is  something  distinct  and  specific.  When  the 
eye  of  the  heart  and  intellect  has  been  cleansed  of  creatures, 
when  the  imagination  has  been  purified — in  a  word,  when  the 
mechanism  of  the  mind  has  been  put  thoroughly  in  order,  and  has 
been  directed  right,  the  delusions  of  error,  or  the  phantoms  of 
philosophers,  are  almost  powerless  against  it.  Blindness  and 
passion  are  the  causes  of  error — these  are  the  springs  of  false  phi- 
losophy: clean  them  out;  open  the  eye  clear  to  the  light;  calm 
the  mind;  let  it  steadily,  without  fear  of  disturbance,  fix  itself 
on  Truth,  and  its  judgment  will  be  upright,  and  its  conclusions 
will  be  sound. 

Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  came  in.  He  opposed  the  light 
of  his  elevated  intelligence  to  the  blindness  of  carnal  men :  he 
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opposed  the  marvellous  calmness  of  liis  whole  being — a  calmness 
whicli  Avas  the  effect  of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace — to  the  violent 
vapourings  of  the  passionate  and  tlie  proud,  who  seemed  bent  upon 
destroying  that  one  grand  set  of  principles  which  alone  could  keep 
the  excitable  and  savage  mind  of  youth  Avithin  reasonable  bounds. 
The  very  way  in  which  the  Angelical  began  the  work  of  defending 
the  principles  of  religion,  speaks  of  the  self-possession  of  his 
nature — a  self-possession  which  did  not  spring  from  the  virtue  of 
mere  human  constancy,  but  which  he  acquired  by  throwing  him- 
self before  the  crucifix,  and  by  asking  it  from  Him  who  hangs 
upon  the  Cross.  . 

To  appreciate  fully  the  intellectual  labour  he  went  through,  and 
to  comprehend  adequately  his  view  of  religious  life,  those  two  cele- 
brated tracts  on  the  monastic  state  must  be  studied,  of  which  a 
rapid  outline  shall  be  attempted  in  the  coming  chapter.  And  it 
may  be  premised  that  the  principles  of  religious  life  are  so  pro- 
found, and  are  pregnant  with  such  fruitful  consequences,  that  he 
who  would  really  understand  them,  must  not  simply  read  them, 
but  he  must  study  them,  meditate  on  them,  and  let  them  sink  into 
and  saturate  his  mind.  One  simple  religious  maxim,  Avhich  can  be 
throw-n  into  a  single  line,  may  contain  a  germ  within  it  capable  of 
revolutionizing  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  ablest  and  most  gifted 
man.  There  is  no  power  like  the  poAver  of  truth,  Avhen  the  soul  has 
once  fully  taken  possession  of  it. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

MONASTIC    PRINCIPLES    DEFENDED. 


Considering  the  immense  influence  Avhich  the  brocliure  of 
our  Saint  against  William  of  S.  Amour  exerted,  in  deciding  the 
dispute  between  the  friars  and  the  seculars,  it  Avill  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  give  a  brief  account  of  it.  Fleury  says  that  it  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  apology  for  religious 
Orders.  Touron  declares  that  writers  in  the  past  have  always 
spoken  of  it  Avith  eulogium.  Henry  of  Gand,  a  contemporary 
Avriter,  makes  mention  of  it  in  these  words:  "Brother  Thomas  of 
Aquino  refuted  the  error  of  William  in  a  most  subtle  work."* 

According  to  the  Parma  edition  of  the  Saint's  writings,  it  is 
numbered  as  the  first  Opusculum  ;  and  is  entitled :  "  Against  those 
who  attack  Religion  and  the  Worship  of  God.''f  It  begins  with 
these  words  of  the  eighty-second  Psalm:  "For  lo,  Thy  enemies 
have  made  a  noise,  and  they  that  hate  Thee  have  lifted  up  the 
head.  They  have  taken  a  malicious  counsel  against  Thy  people, 
and  have  consulted  against  Thy  saints.  They  have  said:  come 
and  let  us  destroy  them,  so  that  they  be  not  a  nation :  and  let  the 
name  of  Israel  be  remembered  no  more."J 

Almighty  God,  in  His  love,  has  so  ordained  that  men  should 
both  advance  His  glory,  and  work  out  their  own  Salvation. §     For 

*  "  Cct  ouvragp  de  Saint  Tlionias.  beaiicDup  plus  solide,  dit  M.  Fleury.  et  niieux  suivi  qui 
pelui  dc  (iiiillaunif  de  SaiutAiuour,  a  fuu.jcmis  ete  regaide,  conime  I'apologie  la  plus  i)aifaite 
dis  OkIks  Rf  lisieux.  Les  auciens  en  ont  souvent  pavle  avec  elo<;e.  Henri  de  Gand,  auteur 
couti'iiiiiorain,  eu  fait  mention  eii  ce  pen  de  mots:  Frater  Tlwmas  de  Aquino  opusculo  subtitissimo 
errorem  OuUielmi  refutavit.  Voyous  maintenant  quelle  en  I'ut  la  suite."  (Touron,  Liv.  XI.,  Chap. 
X.,p.  139.) 

t  Contra  Tmpwjnantes  Dei  cultum  et  religioiiem. 

t  "  Ecce  ininiiei  tni  sounerunt,  et  qui  oderunt  te,  extulernnt  caput.  Super  populum  tnum 
maHsnaverunt  consilium,  cositaverunt  adversus  santos  tnos.  Dixcrunt:  venite,  disperdamus 
eos  de  gente.  et  nou  memovetur  nomeii  Israel  ultra."     {Psal.  LXXXll..  3  et  4.) 

§  "Onuiii)i>tiMisl)(iis  aiiiator  lioniiiium  suo  a  more  nobis  utitur  ad  tju.s  bonitatem.  et  nostram 
utilitateiri.  ut  .^iigustiinis  doci-t  in  I.  I.ibrd  de  Hoetriiia  cliristiaiia.  Ad  .•.nam  qiiidcm  biinita- 
tem,  ut  bdmiiies  Vvo  dent  tiloriam.  I.saiie  XI.III.,  7:  Omiiis.  i/iti  inconil  hiuii'II  iiimm,  in  ylorinm 
vienm  rrriiri  ,11111.  S.il  ad  nostram  lit  ililatem.  \it  ip-si-  (imniliUM  (let  salutem.  1  Tim.,  II..  4:  Qui 
omu's  hiiiniru.i  viiH  .■tnlcu.i  jifri.  Kt  lian<'  ciMK'ordiam  inter  liomiiics  et  Di-um  nii.><cente  Donnno  un- 
nuntiavit  AngeluM.  l,m-.  II..  l,'i:  Ghn-i<i  in  iilli.isiini.t  Ihn.rt  in  trn;i  ihi.k  hominihus  hontf  rolnntatin. 
Qnamvis  antem  ipse,  cum  sit  omnipotiiis.  per  semotiiisiim  jdisset  gloriani  snam  ab  hominibus, 
et  salutem  liominum  proenrare:  disposuit  tamen,  ut  ordo  servantnr  in  rebus,  luinistrns  eli- 
gere,  quorum  ministerio  perticeretnr  ntrumiine:  et  r<-cti>  tales  Pei  ad.jutcnes  dicuntur,  I  Cor,, 
III.,  9.  Sed  diabolus  invidus  divinie  s'"''*.  et  liumana'  salutis.  per  ministros  snos,  quos  ad  per- 
seciitioncm  praili<t<)rum  ministrornvn  Dei  imitat,  utnim()Me  nititur  impedirc  :  nude  tales  min- 
istri   dialidli.  et    inimiei    Dei    in  Iioe  o.stendiintnr,  ciyus   gloriani   imix'diuiit  :  et    lotiiis   linniani 

feueris,  iiijus  saliiti  adversaiil  ur.  et  s)icri:iliter  ministrorum  Dei.  quos  perseqnunt  ur.  I  Tlies.sal,, 
I.,  15.  Xus  pcrnicuti  sunt,  et  Deo  nou  placent,  et  omuilnis  hovtinitnts  acti-ersantur."  [Tom.  XV., 
Opusc.  I.,  Prooemimn,  p.  1.) 
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the  inaintenauce  of  due  order,  He  has  selected  some  from  amongst 
their  number  who  are  to  serve  as  His  ministers,  and  as  "  His  coad- 
jutors," in  conducting  the  rest  towards  their  two-fold  end.  But 
the  devil,  envious  of  God's  glory,  and  man's  Salvation,  makes  use 
of  his  instruments  to  frustrate  the  Divine  intention.  These, 
therefore,  direct  their  most  violent  assaults  against  the  leaders  of 
God's  people:  "They  have  i)ersecuted  us,  and  please  not  God,  and 
are  adversaries  to  all  men."*  These  are  "  the  enemies  who  have 
made  a  noise,"  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Psalm ;  these  are  they 
who,  by  their  flattery,  deceive  the  servants  of  the  Lord;  these  are 
they  who  would  destroy  the  people  of  God,  and  extinguish  the 
Lord's  inheritance;  01* if  they  cannot  compass  this  much,  would 
blot  out  their  good  name  from  amongst  men :  "  Do  not  the  rich 
oppress  you  by  might?  .  .  .  Do  not  they  blaspheme  the  good 
name  that  is  invoked  upon  you  ?"f 

Such,  according  to  the  common  Gloss,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
above  text,  which  indicates  the  persecution  of  Antichrist  in  the 
last  times,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle:  J  "For  Thy 
sake  we  are  put  to  death  all  the  day  long,  we  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter."  § 

Now,  Avicked  men  direct  their  main  attack  against  the  religious 
Orders,  seeking  to  prove  that  they  have  no  right  to  such  employ- 
ments as  will  be  conducive  to  their  advancement;  and  that  they 
should  only  occupy  themselves  in  those  things  which  will  end  in 
their  destruction.!  These  wicked  men  would  prevent  them  from 
applying  themselves  to  study,  and  this  is  the  "cunning  of  the 


*  1  Thfss.,  Cap.  II.,  15.  t  *"■  James,  II,  6.  t  Horn.,  VIII,  3G. 

?  "  Et  propter  lioe  Psalmiata  in  verbis  propositis  tria  facit.  Primo  ostendit  eoruni  inimici- 
tiaiii  ad  Dnwm,  i\n.  JCcce,  inimici  tut  somwrnnt ;  id  est,  qui  prius  occulte  contra  te  loquebantur, 
nunc  in  publici-  loqni  non  forniidant.  Ut  enini  dicit  Glossa:  Novissbna  tempora  Antiehristi  riesig- 
nat.  quando  hi.  qui  modo  premuntur  metu,  in  liberam  vocem  erumpent :  qua  vox,  quia  irrationaUs  est, 
modis  sonua  quam  vox  dicitur.  Nee  solum  voce  ininiicitias  suas  exerceiit.  sed  etiani  factis  :  undo 
seifuitur:  Kt  qui  oderuut  te  er(i(ta-«n(  t«/j7(t,  scilicet  Anticliristuni,  secundum  Glossaui,  et  mem- 
bra ejus,  (line  Ruli  illo  <'a])ite  sunt;  ut  ab  iino  capite  gubernati,  efflcacius  sanctos  Del  persequan- 
tur.  Secuiidii  nstiiiilit  (|iiiiinodn  toti  liuniauo  genevi  adversantur.  sulijungeus:  Svper  prqndum 
tuum  matin iiarriitnl  niiisilnan,  vel  astute  cotjitareitnit,  secuudnm  aliani  litterani,  ad  eos  decipieu- 
dum,  Sfcundiini  (Ilnssani  super  illud  Isa.,  HI.,  12.  Popule  hicms,  qui  benliim  te  dimtit.  ipxi  te  decir- 
piunt :  Glossa.  blaiidis  verbis.'  Tertio,  ostendit  quoniodo  uiinislros  Itci  perseiiuuntnr,  cum 
aubdit:  Coiiitavinoit  adversus  eatictos  tuus.  Glossa,  'non  solum  contra  nu  diocn^.  sed  etiam 
contra  cicleslcs  viros.'  Unde  Gregorius  in  XHI.  Lib.  Moralium.  evponens  illud  .lob.  XVI.,  2. 
Apenterunt  sui>er  ni^  ora  sua,  et  exjrrohanles  etc..  sii:  dicit:  'Illo.s  pitecipue  (reprobilin  saucta  Ec- 
clesia  persequuntur  (luos  niultis  conspiciunt  esse  profnturos'  et  intra:  '  Reprobi  graude  se  ali- 
quid  fecisse  xstimant,  cum  vitam  prajdicatorum  uecaut.'  "     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Prooanimn,  p.  1.) 

II  "  Duo  autem  contra  sanctos  cogifaiit.  Primo  ut  ipsos  auniliileut.  Hest.  XUI.,  15:  Volunt 
nos  inimici  nostri perdere  et  liereditutem  tuam  dflere.  Secundo  ut.  si  lioc  uoti  possint,  saltem  eoruni 
famani  destruaut  apud  homines,  ut  in  els  fructiflcare  uon  iiossint.  Jac..TI.,G:  JV'oiow  divitet 
per  potenliiim  oppriiiiuntvosi  .  .  .  Nonne  ipsi  Ola.tphemaiit  Ixinum  noiiirii  quixl  hivoiitluoi  est  super 
vo»  /  Et  icleo  iniaiit>\m  ad  primuni  liornni  Psalmista  subjiingil  :  Di.riyinit  :  J'eiiile  .-  Glossa 
'  qua;reut<'S  .sibi  soiios  : '  Uisperdanitts  eos  de  (leiile,  \i.-\  (/>■  i;(  "'''"''-■.  Glussa  :  Scilictt  ne  siut  inter 
gentes;  idest,  tollannis  eos  de  innndo:  eece  persccutio  .\nliclirisli.'  ynantum  ad  secundum, 
enbdit:  Kt  twn  memoretur  nomen  Israel  idtra,  nt.svWit: ft  ii<iu\fu  eorum  in  t'aiua  non  habeatur, 
•  eorum  scilicet  qui  .se  dicunt  vere  esse  Israel,  ut  (ilossa  dicit.  Horum  primuni.  scilicet  sancto- 
rum expnlsionem  de  mundo,  tvranni  antiqnitus  per  violentiani  procurnre  conatisunt:  unde 
Apostolus  ad  Rom.,  VIII.,  :)6:  siio  tempore  illud  Psalnii  compleri  dicit:  Propter  te  mortifiraniur 
totadie.  cestimati  sumus  sicut  oves  oecisio7iis.  Sed  nunc  hoc  idem  perversi  homiiu-a  astutis  cousiliis 
attentant  quantum  ad  religioKos  speeialiter  qui  verbo.  et  exenipio  :iptius  fructiflcare  possunt, 
perfeetidueiii  i)nitit<'ntes;  volentesqna;dam  astrncre,  per  qua;  eorum  st.atns  totaliter  dfstruitur, 
et  redditur  nimiuui  onerosus.  et  vitupernbilis.  subtrahendo  eis  spiritualia  solatia,  et  corporalia 
ouera  impouendo."     {2'om.  Xf.,  Optuc.  Prooemium,  I.,p.  I.) 
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Philistines."  "  The  Philistines  had  taken  this  precaution  (namely, 
that  no  smith  should  be  found  in  the  land  of  Israel),  lest  the 
Hebrews  should  make  them  swords  and  spears."*  They  would 
inhibit  them  from  associating  with  the  students,  so  that  their 
life  may  be  the  more  easily  brought  into  contempt:  "That 
no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  but  he  that  hath  the  character,  or  the 
name  of  the  beast,"  f  that  is  to  say,  who  does  not  countenance  the 
evil  practices  of  the  enemies  of  religious  men.  They  would  pre- 
vent them  from  preaching,  and  liearing  confessions:  "Prohibit- 
ing us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  may  be  saved,"J  They 
AV'ould  force  them  to  work  with  their  hands,  so  as  to  disgust  them 
with  their  state,  and  to  prevent  them  from  performing  the  good 
works  just  spoken  of;  according  to  the  counsel  of  Pharao — "He 
said  to  his  people :  Behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel 
are  numerous  and  stronger  than  we.  Come,  let  us  wisely  op- 
press them,  lest  they  multiply."§  Then  they  hold  their  perfec- 
tion in  contempt,  and  blaspheme  the  poverty  of  the  Mendicants  :|| 
"Any  many  shall  follow  their  riotousness,  through  Avhom  the  way 
of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of."^  They  do  their  best  to  prevent 
the  faithful  giving  them  alms;  according  to  S.John:  "Neither 
doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren,  and  them  that  do  receive 
them  he  forbiddetli  ;"**  and  finally,  they  defame  them  not  only  by 
word  of  mouth,  but  by  writing  against  them  throughout  the 
"world :  "  From  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem,  corruption  is  gone  forth 
into  all  the  land."  f  f 

Now,  against  these  enemies  of  the  religious  state,  three  things 
shall  be  shown :  first,  what  religion  really  is,  and  in  wliat  its  per- 
fection consists;  secondly,  that  the  allegations  made  against  reli- 
gious are  frivolous  and  null ;  and,  thirdly,  that  those  things  which 
are  urged  against  religious  men  are  spoken  with  malice  prepense. 
The  first  of  these  three  divisions  is  thrown  into  a  single  chapter, 
lucidly  explaining  the  essence  of  the  religious  state,  and  its  per- 
fection ;  the  second  divides  the  attack  of  the  enemy  into  six  liead- 
ings,    viz.:  whether  religious  may  teach;  whether  they  miTy  be 

*  1  Kings,  XIII.,  19.  f  Apoc,  XIII.,  17.  %  Tlwss.,  II.,  16. 

§  Exod.,  /.,  9.  II  2  Pet.,  II. .2. 

H  3  John,  I.,  10.  **  Jer.,  XXIII.,  15. 

It  "  Eiiim  eis  pro  posse  stmlinm,  et  doetiinani  aufcrre  conantur,  ut  sic  adversariis  veritatis 
resistere  noii  possint,  ncc  iu  Scriptura  coiisolatioiiem  spiiitus  invfiiivn.  Kt  liivc  est  astiitia 
Pliilistinormn,  1  Regiim  XIII.  19.  Caverunt  Philixtiim,  lie  forte  faremit  Hehrtri  ytadium,  aut  Ian- 
ceum  :  quod  Glossa  exponit  de  pioliibitioiie  studii  litteianiin.  Kt  lioo  piiiiiitiis.hiliaiuis  Apostata 
iuchoavit,  ut  eccWsiastita  tfslatuj'  lli.storia.  Seeuiulo  ab  alionim  cousortio  studeutiuui  cos  pro 
posse  e.\cluduut,  ut  per  li(>(-  sanctorani  vita  veuiat  in  coiiteuii)tum.  .4poeal.,  XIII.,  IT.  AV  quU 
posgit  emere.  <iiit  veiidere,  ni.ti  ipii  htiht-t  charucterim,  ant  nomeii  bestiir,  eoruni  scilieet  inalitiib  eonseu- 
tieiido.  Tcrtio  eoruiii  pra'di<';iliom[M.  ot  coufessionnni  aiidientiarii,  quilius  iu  populo  fructiti- 
caut.  iinpi'diie  uitnutiir.  1  Tliei^^alouio..  II.,  16.  Piohihnites  nos,  ijentiliiLf  hiijiii.  ut  salv<r  fliint. 
Quarto  ad  laboreiii  luaiiuuiii  ens  coinpilhint,  ut  sic  ;,'ravnti  et  sui  status  t:eduiui  habcant,  et  iu 
)iiiedii-tis  iiii|>i(liaMtur.  seeuiidiiui  cousiliuui  Pbaraiiiiis  diceutis  :  Kxod.,  I..  9  et  10:  Etrr  po]tul\is 
liii'trtiin  Ui-iii  I  mnltii.-i.  it  j'nrtiiu-  nobis  est.  Venitc.  mpienirr  opjiriintiniiijs  rum:  et  iufra  :  I'ra-posuit 
itiiqi'i-  ein  iioiijialrijs  oiirnnii.  (Hossa  :  '  Pliarao  si>;iiitieat  Zabuluni.  qui  hiti  ct  lateris  inip<Mnt  <;ra- 
vissimiuu  jusjuui,  servitutem  scilicet  liituleuti,  et  terreui  operis.' "  (I'unu  XV:,  Opusc.  I., 
Pruoemium,  p.  2.) 
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members  of  a  corporate  body  of  secular  doctors ;  whether  they 
may  preach,  and  hear  confessions,  without  having  the  cure  of  souls; 
whether  tliey  are  obliged  to  emi)loy  tliemselves  in  manual  labour; 
whether  they  may  keep  all  they  possess ;  and  linally,  whether  they 
may  subsist  on  the  charity  of  the  faithful.* 

The  tirst  cha2)ter  begins,  naturally  enough,  with  the  definition 
of  the  religious  state ;  and  here  S.  Thomas  follows  the  teaching 
of  the  great  S.  Augustine.  "  Religion  "  comes  from  "  religare,"  i.  e., 
^'■itcrato  ligare" — the  joining  again  together  of  two  things  which 
once  were  united,  but  which  now  are  separate.  Man  came  from  God, 
and  must  go  back  again  to  God.  The  first  "  bond,"  by  which  a  man 
is  joined  to  God,  is  faith :  "  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
He  is."  f  This  act  of  faith  implies  adoration  of  God  as  the  Divine 
origin  of  all  things.  8.  Augustine  says  that  religion  does  not 
mean  any  kind  of  cnltMS,h\\t  the  worship  of  the  Deity;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Tully,  "  Religion  is  that  which  exhibits  reverence  and 
worship  to  a  certain  superior  nature,  which  is  called  Divine."  X 
So  that  whatever  has  to  do  with  the  integrity  of  the  faith,  and  with 
the  due  worship  of  God,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  true  religion. 
Then,  again,  whatever  is  related  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty, 
is  associated  for  the  same  reason  with  what  we  call  religion.  For 
S.  Augustine  says,  "  God  is  worshipped  not  only  by  faith,  but  by 
hope  and  by  charity,"§  or  to  use  the  words  of  S.  James,  "  Religion, 


*  "  Quiuto  vitiiperant  eortini  perfect ioiicni,  et  plasplieniaiit,  seilieet  paupertateiii  nieiuU- 
caatiuiii.  2  Pet.,  11.,  2  :  MuUi  sequentur  eoiiim  luxurias,  per  quos  via  reritatis  hlai^)litiiitibitnr,  id  est 
TjoUJi  opeia,  aecuiidiini  Glossani.  iSexto  eis  vietuin  et  eleeinosyiias,  iiiide  vivebaiit.  .sulitiiilumt, 
ut  poKsuiit.  Ill  teitia  eauouiea  Joau.  10,  et  qiuisi  ixta  non suffiriant  ei,  Glossa,  '  quod  )i(i.s]iitalitatein 
dis.snadet,'  iii'ipii  ipxe  /ra^/v.s- .'.-K.'.'ciyj/i'.  Hlii.s.su.  '  iiidit;i-iites '  et  eos  qui  suaripitint,  i)rnhih,  t  :  (ilrissa., 
'  lie  iiuiieiidaiit  ciiiain  liUMiaiiitatiK.'  Sept iimi  I'aiiiaiii  saiii'toniiii  piiedicti  iniiii.stri  diaboli  ui- 
tiintui'  eornuiipeie,  iiitaiilmii  lit  iioii  siiluiii  jicr  .sc  apud  piieseiites  sanetiis  lli_-i  iiil-iiijcTit  verbo, 
sed  ctiaiu  litti  ra.s  per  uuiveisiiiii  iirbeiii  diiiKaiit.  Jeieiii.,  XXIII. ,  15:  A  prophetis  Hiifusiilt^n 
ef/res.ia  est  potlittiu  mipti'  omnem  terrain  :  (ilossa  Hieronyiui :  '  Hoc  utiiuur  testinioiiio  adversus  eos 
<liii  epistolas  pleiias  iiiendaeio,  et  frauduleiitia,  et  perjuiio  iu  orbem  diiigunt,  et  aines.  aiidieii- 
tiiiiii  poUmiut.  Non  eiiiin  Kiillieit  eis  iniiiiiitateiu  propriain  devoraier  vel  proxinios  laidere  ;  sed 
quud  seiiiel  oderiiut,  per  totiiiii  orbeiii  coiiautur  iiifaiuare  et  ubiqiie  blaspheiiiais  seminare.'  " 

'■  Praidictoruiii  igittir  iiialigiiautium  uequitiam  coinpiiniere  iiiteudeutes,  )ioc  oidiue  proce- 
danm.s." 

"  Priiiio  osteiidiiiuis,  quid  sit  ielii(io,  et  ill  quo  peifectio  leligioiiis  consistat.quia  eoruiii  tota 
intentiii  ciintra  ii-lit;ii»o.s  esse  videtiir." 

"  Si-eiiiido  (istindi  iiiu.s  ea.  uuibiis  religiosos  oppiiiuere  iiitiiiitur,  frivola,  et  nulla  esse." 

"  Teilio  iiioiihtiabiiiius  quod  ea,  qiiaj  ad  leligiosorum  iiifaiuiaiu  pioieiuut,  uequiter  propo- 
mint."     (Tom.  Xl'.,  Opuec.  I.,  Prooemium,  p.  2.) 

t  JIeb.,XI.,6. 

t  "  Noiiieii  ijjitur  reli<;ioiii8,  ut  Augustinus  in  Libro  de  vera  religione  innuere  videtur,  a  reli- 
paiido  siiiii]itiiiii  est.  Illiid  auteiu  )in)prie  liuaii  diiidii  i{mid  ita  inii  adsl  riiinil  ur  quod  ei  a<l  alia 
diverl<-iidi  libeilas  tiillalur.  .Sed  reli^atio  itciataiii  lii;al  ioiieiii  iiiipiii  fans  iisteiidit  ad  illiid  ali- 
queni  li;;aii.  eiii  piiiiiii  conjunctus  t'lieiat,  et  ab  co  distare  iiicepit.  Et  ((Uia  oiiiliis  cieatuva  piius 
ill  Deci  extitit  quani  ill  8e  ipsa,  et  a  Deo  pi'ocesuit.quudainiiiudoabeu  distare  iiieipieus  seeundiiiu 
essentiaiii  p<  T  uiealioiieni;  ideo  ratioualis  ereatiira  ad  ipsuiii  Deuin  debet  religaii,  cui  prinio 
coii.iuiieta  I'uerat  etiaiii  ant«quaiu  esset  lit  sic  ad  iocuwi  uiule  ejeunt  flumiiui  if\fvtniitui:  Eccl., 
I.  Kt  ideii  .\uKii.stinii8  dicit  in  Libro  de  vei-a  reli-j.  Reliyel  non  relii/io  uni  oinnipotenti  Deo.  Prima 
autein  li;;atiii  cjua  lionio  Deo  ligatur,  est  per  tideiu.  llii.jiis  tidei  pnitistalio,  laliia  est,  <iua;  cul- 
tuiii  Deo  ixbibet.  Et  lioe  est  quod  Aiigustinus  dicit  X.  de  civitate  Dei.  (juod  reliyio  non  quem- 
lil'i-t,  srfl  Dri  niltitm  sifiiiijiz-iire  ri'</.(»r  ;  et  line  inudii  Tulliiis  vilijiidiiein  di/init  in  veteii  Rlietoiiea, 
direiis:  lliliijin  rat  qiur  supfriiiri  ruiilnin  mituni ,  qiiniii  iliriiinin  runuit,  riiniin.  cirriiiiouiiDmiU'  affcrt. 
Kt  sie  luiino.  et  pi  iiicipalilii- ad  \eiaiii  i'elini(Uieiii  pcilhu-re  iiosi-iiiit  in  i|ua(Uiiiqiii-  ad  liiliiii  iu- 
tcKiani  pertiiieul,  et  debitaiii  latiiai  sei\  itiiteiii.  Sed  seeiiiidcmd  reli;;i<piieiii  pcitiiiere  niiscun- 
tiii-  ilia  omnia  in  qiiibiis  possumus  servitiiiin  Deo  exliibere  :  quia,  ut  AuBUstinus  dieit  iu  Eiieliiri- 
dion:  '  Dens  colitiir  non  soUiin  tide,  sed  spe,  et  earitate'  ;  ut  sie  omnia  caiitatis  opera  relisionia 
esse  rticantur.  I'nde  Jacob.,  I..  27.  Reliyio  mtindaet  immacnUita  apud  Deum  et  Palrein  haec  eat  ; 
viaitarr  inipillos.  et  vitlaua  in  tribulatUme  corttm,  etc."     {Turn.  XV.,  Opuac.  I.,  Cap.  I., p.  2.) 

i  Enchir.,  Cap.  III. 
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clean  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this:  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  tribulation,  and  to  keep  oneself  un- 
spotted from  this  world."* 

From  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  religion  " 
is  two-fold — it  signities,  in  the  first  instance,  the  joining  of  man 
to  God,  by  faith  and  due  worship.  Hence,  man  is  made  a  member 
of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  by 
renouncing  Satan,  and  all  his  pomps.  In  the  second  instance,  it 
signifies  renunciation  of  worldly  things,  and  taking  up  the  obliga- 
tion of  certain  works  of  charity,  by  which  God  is  served  in  a 
special  manner.f  It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  that  the  word  "\eligion  " 
is  used  in  this  treatise.  Now  charity  can  be  exercised  in  two  ways, 
either  by  an  active,  or  by  a  contemplative  life :  either  by  contem- 
plation, or  by  practising  the  various  works  of  mercy.  As  a  man,  by 
baptism,  dies  to  sin,  so,  by  the  vows  of  religion,  he  not  only  dies 
to  sin,  but  he  dies  to  the  world,  that  he  may  live  alone  to  God, 
and  may  occupy  himself  in  those  duties  which  he  has  imposed 
upon  himself  by  entering  religion.  Just  as  the  life  of  the  soul  is 
extinguished  by  sin,  so  by  worldly  occupations  the  service  of  Christ 
is  impeded.  "  No  man  being  a  soldier  to  God  entangleth  himself 
with  secular  businesses.*';];  The  principal  entanglements  are  these. 
The  first  is  marriage :  "  But  I  would  have  you  be  without  solicitude. 
He  that  is  without  a  wife,  is  solicitous  for  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  God.  But  he  that  is  with  a  wife, 
is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his 
wife,  and  he  is  divided."§  The  second  is  the  possession  of  riches. || 
"The  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceit-fulness  of  riches  choketh 
up  the  AVord,  and  he  becometh  fruitless."!^     The  third  is  liberty 


*  S.  James,  I.,  27. 

t  "  Ex  his  ergo  patet  quod  duplex  est  religionis  acceptio.  Una  secundum  sui  noniinis  pri- 
mam  iustitutionem,  secundum  quod  Jiliquis  Deo  se  ligat  per  fideni  ad  debitmii  cultuni  ;  et  sic 
quilibet  cliristiauie  religiouis  fit  particeps  in  baptisuio,  abreuuntians  satanie,  et  oinuib\is  poinpis 
ejus.  Secunda  prout  aliquis  ad  aliqiia  caritatis  opera  se  obligat.  <iuibus  specialiter  Ueo  servitur, 
abrenuutians  sajcularibus;  et  hoc  modo  religiouis  uomiue  ad  pricseiia  utimur.  Caritas  autem 
Deo  bebitum  obsequivim  reddit  secundjini  actus  vitre  activ.'e.  et  conteniidativ.'?.  In  actibus  qni- 
dem  activse  vita-  divirsiMiodc  scoiiiidinn  diversa  officia  caritatis,  qnie.  jiroximis  inipendnutur:  et 
ideo  sunt  aliijua-  rilisjicnics  institiit;i-  ad  varaiuluin  Ueo  pi-r  inntiniplatioueni,  sicut  rcligio  mo- 
nastica,  et  ereniitica  :  aliciua- auleiii  ad  strvicnduni  Di-o  in  nii-nibris  suis  per  actionem,  sicut 
illorum,  qui  ad  lioc  Deo  se  dedicaut,  ut  intirmos  suscij>iaut,  oaptivos  lediniant,  et  alia  miseri- 
cordiaj  opera  exe(iuantur.  Nee  est  aliquod  opus  luisericordiie  ad  en.jus  executionem  religio  in- 
stituti  non  possit,  etsi  non  sit  liacteuus  iustituta."     {Tom.  XV..  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  2,  3.) 

%  2  Tim.,  II..  4.  i  1  Cor.,  VII.,  32. 

II  "Sicut  autem  in  baptismo  homo  per  fidei  religioneni  Deo  ligatiu-.  peccato  moritur;  ita  per 
Totum  religiouis  non  solum  piTcato.  sed  sa?culo  moritur,  ut  soli  Deo  vivat  in  illo  opere,  in  quo  se 
Deo  ministraturum  devovit  tidei ;  quia  .sicnt  per  percat\im  vita  totlitur,  ita  per  occupationcs 
BSeculi  Cliristi  ministerium  impeditur  2  ad  Timotli.,  11.,  4.  yemti  militans  Deo  inipticat  se  neyotiis 
scecularihus.  Et  ideo  per  relij;ioiiis  volum  abrcnnnliatur  illis,  qnibns  Inimanus  animus  inaxime 
occupari  consuevit,  et  a  divinis  obsequiis  impediri.  Quorum  primum,  et  priucipale  est  conju- 
gium.  1  ad  Cor.,  Vil.,  23,  Volo  avtrm  ros  sine  xollintudine  esse.  Qui  siiie  laore  est,  sollicitiis  est  qtut 
Domini  sunt,  quomodo  placeat  Deo  ;  qui  autem  cum  nxore  est,  .toUiritus  est  quee  sxint  viundi,  quomodo 
placeat  uxori,  et  divisus  est.  Secundum  est  possessio  divitiarum  teiTenarum  :  Matt.,  XIII  ,  22. 
Sollicitudo  ftjy'iM  sa-eiili,  et  fallncia  diritinrnm  snfforat  verhum,  et  sine  fnictu  efflcitur  :  undc  dieit 
Glossa  Luc,  VIII.,  super  illud  :  riiiod  iititein  In  spinir:  nriili.  etc.  '  Divitiie  etsi  delectare  vide.TUtur, 
sui.s  taiueu  posscssoribus  aunt  spin;e  cmn  aiiileis  cm  Mniin  inentes  eorum  eoufodiuut,  qua;  avjdo 
quseruntur,  et  sollicite  servautur.'  "     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  I., p.  1,  2.) 

H  Matt.,  XIII.,  22. 
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of  will,  which  implies  the  solicitude  of  self-government:*  "Cast- 
ing all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  hath  care  of  you."f  "  Have 
confidence  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  lean  not  upon  thy 
OAvn  prudence;"  J  hence,  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience.  By  these  three,  man  offers  to  God  the  sacrifice  all  of  his 
goods,  viz.,  his  own  body :  "  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  ;"§ 
external  possessions:  "That  the  oblation  of  my  service  maybe 
acceptable  in  Jerusalem  to  the  saints ;"||  the  human  spirit:  "A 
sacrifice  to  God,  is  an  afflicted  spirit."  ^ 

Indeed,  not  only  a  sacrifice  is  thus  offered  to  God,  but  a  holo- 
caust is  presented  to  Him,  which  was  the  most  acceptable  oblation 
under  the  Law.  Hence,  S.  Gregory  says,  in  the  second  part  of 
his  eighth  Homily  upon  Ezechiel :  "  Wlien  a  man  vows  one  portion 
of  his  substance  to  God,  and  not  another,  he  offers  a  sacrifice; 
but  when  he  vows  to  the  omnipotent  God  everything  he  possesses 
— his  whole  life,  and  his  whole  knowledge — then,  he  offers  a  holo- 
caust." The  three  monastic  vows  are  essential  for  the  perfect  idea 
of  religion. 

Now,  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  one  kind  of 
religion  can  be  more  perfect  than  another.  The  ultimate  per- 
fection of  anything  consists  in  its  attaining  its  end.  So,  religion 
must  be  judged  from  two  points  of  view,  viz.,  according  to  the 
main  object  for  which  it  is  instituted;  and  according  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  means  adopted  for  securing  the  given  end.  So  that, 
if  two  Orders  be  instituted,  both  being  contemplative,  that  one 
would  be  the  more  perfect  which  held  out  the  greater  liberty  for 
contemplation.  But  since,  as  S.  Augustine  says,  "  No  man  can 
begin  a  new  life  unless  he  repents  of  his  past  life,"  **  it  follows 

*  "  Teitium  est  propria  vobintas :  quia  qui  stije  voluntatis  est  arbiter,  sollicitudinem  habet 
de  suai  vitae  gubenialioiie  :  et  ideo  nobis  cousulitur  \it  iiostri  status  dispositioiiem  divinse  provi- 
deiitia;  romiiiittaiuus.  1  Pet.,  V.,  7  ;  Omjinn  solicitiuHnem  vestram  projicienles  in  eo  qiwnuim  ipsi 
cura  est  de  vohia.  Proverb.,  UI.,  5:  Habe  flihtfiam  in  Dtrmino  ex  toto  corde  tuo,  et  »ie  innitaris  pru- 
dentin'  txtrp.  Et  i:idc  est  qnod  perfecta  religio  triplit-i  voto  consecratur;  scilicet  veto  castitatis, 
per  iniod  abrenuiitiatur  roiijngio:  voto  paupertatis,  per  quod  abrenuntiatur  divitiis;  voto 
olM-diiiitia',  per  i|\i<irt  nlireiiuiitiatur  propriie  voluntati.  Per  b;ec  autem  tria  vota  liomo  Deo  sac- 
liliciiiiii  (ptlirt  ill-  Duiniliiis  biiiiis  :  per  votuiu  qnidetii  castilatis,  iu  sacrificiuni  Deo  offerens  cor- 
pus propriuni.  de  quo  Rom.  XU.,  1,  dicit  Apoat.  Exhibeatis  corpora  vestra  luistiam  virrntem  :  per 
votuiu  auteui  paiipertatis  oblatioueni  Deo  faeiens  de  exterioribua  boni.s  de  quo  Roiu.,  XV.,  31. 
Obsequii  mei  oblatin  arcfptaflat  in  JerosolymUi  saiirAiii :  per  votum  auteui  obedieutiie  sacrificiuni  Deo 
spiritus  ollVreiis,  de  quo  iu  Psal.  L.,19:  Saciiftrium  Deo.  npiritm  rntitribiilatits,  etc.  Nee  solum 
sacriticinm  per  liiec  tria  Deo  ort'ertur;  seil  lioloraustuni,  qimil  eral  in  lifje  ariiptissinnnn.  I'ude 
Gre^oriiis  in  8  lloniil.  secunibv  partis  super  Kzicb. :  '  Ciini  ipiis  suuni  nliquiil  Deo  vovetet  aliquid 
noil  vovet.  sacriticlum  est :  iMini  vero  oiuue  quod  liabet,  oiiiiie  qiiiid  vivit.  imiue  quod  sapit,  oiu- 
nipoteiiti  Deo  voverit,  boloeaustuni  est.'  Kt  sic  religiw  secuudo  modo  accepta,  iu  lioc  quod  sac- 
ritiiiiiiii  Deo  offert.  priimiiii  miidum  religionis  iiuitatur.  Sunt  autem  quidam  modi  viveudi,  in 
quibus  aliqiia  lioruni  piietermittuutur:  sed  iu  eis  perfecta  relijiioiiis  ratio  iioii  iiiveuitur.  Alia 
ant^Mii  omnia  qua>  iu  reiigiouilius  re.periuntur,  sunt  adniinieiila  qu.Tdani  ad  eaveiiduiu  ea  quibus 
per  votuni  leliKioiiis  abrenuntiatur,  vel  observaiiduin  id  iu  quo  lioino  per  religiouis  votum  Deo 
Be  servituniiii  proniisit."     {Tom.  Xf.,  Opusc  I.,  Cap.  I., p.  3.) 

t  1  Pet.,  v.,  7.  t  I'rov.,  III.,  5.  ?  Rom.,  XTL,  1. 

II  Bom.,  XV.,  31.  ^  Pmlm..  L.,  19 

**  "  Ex  pi'iedictis  igitur  patere  potest,  secundum  quid  una  reli>;io  possit  perfectior  altera 
Judieari.  t'ttima  eiiim  rei  perlectio  in  tinis  coiisecutione  cousisiil  :  iiiide  debet  priucipaliter  ex 
diiiil>iis  religionis  pertectio.judicari ;  priiuo  ex  lioc,  ad  quod  leliKi"  ordiuatur.  ut  dicatur  ilia 
reli-iio  esse  emineutior  qua- digniori  actui  dedieatnr,  ut  si<-  seeundnni  eom))aratioiiem  activ£e, 
et  eonteniplativa-  vita-  in  utilitate,  i-t  difsnitate  aceipiatur  comparatio  reliKionuiu.  quae  activas, 
et  qua;  nuitemplativie  depntantur.  Seiundo  ex  com]iaratione  relijriouis  ad  executioneni  illius, 
ad  quod  est  instituta.     Kou  eiiiui  sutlicit  religiouem  aliquam  ad  aliquid  iustitui,  nisi  sit  taliter 
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that  religion  is  a  state  of  penance  as  well.  And  thus  religions 
may  be  compared  with  each  other  in  a  third  way,  viz.,  according 
to  the  degree  of  penance  that  is  respectively  practised  in  them. 
But  since  the  perfection  of  religious  life  consists  more  in  interior 
justice  than  in  exterior  abstinence,  the  perfection  of  various  re- 
ligions should  be  judged  rather  by  the  former  standards  than  by 
the  latter  one. 

So  far  for  the  religious  state,  and  its  perfection.  Now  for  those 
occupations  which  tlie  enemies  of  religion  declare  to  be  contrary 
to  its  spirit :  and  this  brings  us  to  chapter  the  second,  whicli  asks 
whether  it  is  lawful  for  religious  to  teach. 

It  would  seem  to  be  unlawful  for  religious  to  teach,  for  our 
Lord  says :  "  But  be  not  you  called  Rabbi ; "  *  and  S.  Jerome  says : 
*'  The  duty  of  a  monk  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  weep."  f  Then  it  is 
contrary  to  the  vows  of  religion  not  to  renounce  honour.  But 
the  position  of  a  master  is  a  position  of  honour,  according  to  that 
"he  placed  Him  upon  a  pinnacle:"  therefore,  religious  may  not 
become  masters.  Religious,  moreover,  profess  perfect  humility — • 
this  is  incompatible  with  their  being  masters ;  therefore,  it  is  un- 
lawful for  religious  to  teach.  According  to  S.  Denis,  monks  can- 
not communicate  holy  things  to  others,  but  can  only  receive  them 
from  others.  But  to  teach  is  to  communicate  what  is  holy :  there- 
fore, religious  cannot  teach.  The  scholastic  office  is  further  re- 
moved from  the  monastic  state  than  is  the  ecclesiastical  office. 
But  religious  cannot  take  upon  themselves  ecclesiastical  offices: 
much  less,  therefore,  can  they  take  iipon  themselves  the  office  of 
teachers. J;     Then,  again,  it  is  contrary  to  the  apostolic  doctrine: 

ovdiiiatn  obseivationibus.  e.t  luodis  viveudi,  quo<l  <ail  siinin  fitiem  sine  inipedimeiito  pertiiigat; 
Bicut  SI  (iuai  rt^ligioiies  sunt  institutfe  ad  contpiurilandairi,  ilia  per  qiiani  liomini  libciinr  con- 
teriii)latiii  redditur,  debet  perfectior.judicari.  ScA  iiwia,  ut  dieit  Augustimis,  neino  jiotrst  vovam 
vitfp  itirlware,  nisi  veteris  eiim  vit(t  pceniteat,  quitlibit  lelisjio.  pel  qiiain  homo  iiovani  iiulioat, 
quidaiii  ]iiiiiit<'iiti:e  status  est.  ut  lioino  a  veteri  vita  puvfietiii'  :  et  hoc  tertio  iiiodo  possuut 
coiiiiiai'iiri  iilii^ioiies.  ut  ilia  dicatiir  perfectior  qua'  iiia.joiis  aiisteritates  hahet,  sicut  iu.iejuuio, 
vel  iiuiipertatc,  vel  aliis  Inijusinodi :  quia  opera  satisfaetdiia  debent  esse  pteualia.  Sed  priiuje 
coinjiaiatioiKS  sunt  iii,ij;is  lelifjioni  esseutiales,  et  ideo  secuudnin  eas  est  iiiagis  perfectio  re- 
litjiiiiiis Juiliiaiida,  et  pracipue  cuui  perfectio  vitse  iiiagis  consistat  in  interior!  justitia  qiiam  ill 
extdiori  alistiiientia.  Sic  ei-go  patet  quid  sit  religio,  et  in  quo  perfectio  veligiouis  consistat." 
(Tujii.  AT'.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.,  I.  p.  3.^ 

*  Matt,  XXIII.,  8. 

t  '■  Doctrinam  avitera  religiosornm,  ne  scilicet  docere  possit  multipliciter  exclndere  nitun- 
tur.  Prinio  anctoritate  Domini  diccntis.  Matth.,  XXIII.,  8.  J'os  auirm  nolile  vomri  Hahbi :  quod 
consilium  quidani  dicunt  a  jici  lectis  esse  obscrvandum  :  iinde  eunioniuesrehgiosi  perfcctionem 
proliteantur.  a  niagisttrio  abstiiiiTc  ilibciit." 

"  Secuudo  aui-toritate  llicronvmi  in  i^pistola  ad  Ripariuni,  et  Desiderinni,  Contra  Vigilanti- 
lini,  et  liabetur  XVI.  qu.  1.  3Ionachus  twn  duetori^  hahet  sed  j/lan{)enti.'<  offlcium  :  et  VII.  qn.  I.  cap. 
Hoc  neqwuiuam  d\c\tUTMonachor um  vita  subjertionis  habei  verbvm,  et  disriplinatus,  non  (locendi.  vel 
prcesidfiuli,  vel pasceiuli  aluts.  Et  ita  cum  canonici  regulares,  et  alii  religiosi  monnchorum  jure 
censeautur,  nt  dicitur  extra,  de  postulando,  Ex  parte,  et  de  statu  raonachorum,  (^iwd  Dei  timor ; 
relinquitur  quod  iiuUi  religioso  docere  liceat." 

"  .-id  idem  adiliint  quod  docere  est  contra  religionis  votnm.  Per  vofnm  enim  religionis 
niundo  abrenuntiatur.  Oiiiiic  autcm  quod  est  in  mundo,  est  cimciipisciMitia  <iarnis,  coucu- 
pisceutia  (iculoruni,  et  su)icrbia  \il;i'-.  imi'  (|U;i-  tiia  iiitcllig\nit  divitias,  ilelii'ia.s  et  honoies. 
Magistcrium  (luti  HI  liiinoK-Mi  esse  dicunt:  (|iiiid  pidbant  |ii-r  (ilnssaiii,  qii:e  dicit  Matth.  IV., 
anwr  \\\\\A,  statuit  iUniti  sHpir  iiiiDKiriilnm  :  '  In  I'ahcstiiia  plana  dcsiipcr  erant  tecta,  et  ibi  prat 
Bcdes  doctorura,  nude  poimlo  loquereutur:  ubi  miiltos  decipit  diabolns  vaua  gloria,  houove 
magisterii  intlatos.'  Unde  concluduut,  quod  docere  est  contra  religionis  votuni."  (Tom.  XV., 
Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  i.) 

t  "Dionysius,  V.,  Cap.,  Eccl.,  Hierar.,  distingnit  ntramqne  hicrarchiam  in  tria;  scilicet  in 
sacras  actionfca,  et  in  communicautes  cos,  et  in  eos  qui  eas  tantum  recipiunt.    Actioues  autem 
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**  But  we  will  not  glory  beyond  our  measure,  but  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  rule  which  God  hath  measui'ed  to  us,"*  Xoav, 
the  religious  rule  does  not  extend  to  teaching:  therefore,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  apostolic  doctrine  for  religious  to  teach. 

Moreover,  if  men  who  argue  thus  are  unable  wholly  to  suppress 
the  activity  of  religious  Orders,  they  will  do  their  best  to  diminish 
it.  They  maintain  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  religious  to  keep  several 
teachers  in  the  same  college:  "Be  ye  not  many  masters,  my 
brethren,"  says  S.  James.f  S.  Jerome  says,  that  a  ship  has  only 
one  commander,  and  a  house,  one  lord :  J  therefore,  religions 
should  have  but  one  master.  Moreover,  if  there  be  many  religious 
teachers,  the  number  of  secular  masters  will  diminish,  since  there 
can  only  be  a  certain  number  of  professors  for  each  of  the  branches. 

Tliese  proclaimers  of  error  only  follow  the  beaten  track.  It  was 
the  old  weakness  of  ancient  heresy  to  be  incapable  of  biding  in 
the  centre  of  truth  ;  it  was  its  custom  to  swerve  into  one  error  in 
the  very  act  of  avoiding  another.  Sabellins,  aiming  to  avoid  the 
Arian  heresy  of  the  division  of  the  Essence,  fell  into  confusion 
regarding  the  Persons,  So  Eutyches,  in  avoiding  the  division  of 
Persons  in  Christ,  which  was  maintained  by  Nestorious,  fell  into 
confusion  regarding  the  natures  in  Christ.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  Pelagius,  Manes,  and  many  other  heretics. 

The  fact  is  that,  formerly,  some  presumptuous  religious  arro- 

sarras  dividit  in  tria  in  eodeni  cap.  :  scilicet  in  purjrautes,  quod  est  diaconorum ;  in  illumi- 
naiiti'S,  iiuod  est  sacf  rdotuni ;  in  peidcientcs,  quod  est  Kpis<opoi  luu.  Recipieutes  etiani  diviuas 
aetioues  dividit  In  tiia  in  VI.  Cap.  scilicet  in  iuimuudos,  qui  puiKuntur  per  diaconos;  in  sacrum 
popiilnri],  qui  ilhuiiiuatuv  per  aaceidotes ;  in  uionaclios,  qui  sunt  altioiis  gradus.  qui  per- 
liriuut\ir  per  Epi.sciipos.  Er^o  patet  quod  luouaclioruni  non  est  siiera  aliis  coinniunicare,  aed 
ab  aliis  iccipere.  Sed  quicunuiue  docet,  sacra  alii  comuiuuicat.  Ergo  uiouacUus  uou  debet 
ducere." 

"  Item,  inagis  est  reiuotum  a  vita  monastica  scliolasticum  oflicium  quam  ecclesiasticum. 
Sed,  ut  dieitur  XVI.  qu.  1:  Nemo  potest  et  eccksianticis  officUs  d^servire,  et  in  monastica  reyula  ordi- 
nate persistere.  Ergo  multo  minus  potest  uiouachus  scliolasticis  offlciis  vacare  doceudo,  vel 
audieudo." 

•■  .\dilunt  etiam  quod  est  contra  docti-inam  apostolicara  2  Cor.,  X.,  13;  Nos  autem  non  in 
immenstim  gUjriohijnur.  sirl  st'cundumtih  nxiiraiii  rcgxiUx  qua  measu-s  est  nobis  Deus  :  Glossa:  'Tauta 
pntcstate  iiiiuier.  quanta  cnuicss.i  tst  ab  ;iM(ti)ic,  uec  nieusuraiti.  vel  niodum  egrediiuur.'  Uude 
duuut.  (iuimI  (luicurnquc  iclij;i<).su.'s  ultra  illuiu  niodnni  egieditur  qui  sibi  ab  auctore  8\ue  regulai 
est  statulu.s.  se  ipsuui  supeiexteiidit  conlia  apostolicani  doctriuaui  venieus.  Unde  cum  nulla 
religio  in  sui  principio  lialiuerit  magistros,  nulli  religioso  licet  ad  magisterium  proiuovcri." 
(Tom.  XV.,  Optmr.  J.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  4.) 

*2  Cor.,X.,  13. 

t  '■  L'lteiius  atiteni,  et  si  uou  i-x  toto  doctrinani  religiosoriim  iinpcdire  possunt,  earn  saltern 
attenuate  nit  tint  iir,  dicentes,  quixl  in  uuo  religiosoviuu  collegio  duel  ores  plurcs  esse  non  debent : 
iudiu'cntea  illud  quod  dieitur  Jac.  III.,  1;  yolite  plures  magistri  .rieri,  fratres  mei.  Glossa: 
'  Plures  in  Eeclesia  ne  velitis  esse  magiytri.'  Sed  untim  religiosoriim  collegium  est  una  Ecclesia. 
Eigo  ill  uuo  reli;;iii.s()rum  collegio  non  debet  esse  plures  magistri.  Item,  Hieron.vmus  ad  Rnsti- 
cum,  et  liabetur  etiaiu  VII.,  qtuest.  I.;  In  apihus  princeps  est  tmiis,  yrues  ordine  litterato  imam 
seqiiniilur  :  et  infra  :  unus  gubrrnator  in  vnri.  in  domo  uiiii.1  dominuit.  Ergo  et  in  uuo  collegio 
religiosoriim  non  debet  esse  niai  unus  magister.  Item,  cum  slut  luult.'i  religiosorum  <ollfi;ia,  si 
unuiii  collegium  liabeiet  pluii-aquam  ununi  dii(  toriiu.  sci|ucr<lur  taiita  multiplicatio  religio- 
sorum doctorum,  quod  siccularca  niagistii  cxchulcrcutui-  pnqitcr  auditoruui  iiaucitatem; 
pra'cipuc  cum  cquirlcat  in  uim  studio  cshc  (Ictcrniiuatuiu  iiuiurruiii  uia^istiinuni,  iif  c.x  doctor- 
uin  iiiultitiidine  doctriua  .sacia  vcniat  in  ciiiiti  uiplurii.  Hujusuiuill  auttui  ciicuuni  asst'itiues, 
priorum  errantium  scinitas  imitanlur.  Est  autem  enauticini  ronsuctudo,  ut  quia  in  medio 
Tcritatis  non  possunt  cousistere.  iiuuiu  errnrem  decliuantes  in  contrariuni  dilabantur.  Sic 
evitaiis  divisioneni  es.seiitiie.  qnani  Arins  iutrodiixit,  in  confusioneui  personarein  Sabellins 
dcelinavit,  sicut  dicit  Angustinus.  Sic  etiam  Eutyches  decUnans  divisioneni  personaruni  in 
ehristo,  quam  Neatorius  asserebat.  confnsiouem  uaturarum  in  Cliristo  posuit,  sicntdicit  Boefius. 
Idem  etiam  patet  de  Pelagio,  el  .Maniclueo,  et  de  mnltis  aliis  ba^reticis:  propter  quod  dieitur. 
1.  TImotli.,  III.,  8.  Homines  comipti  mente.  reproM  rirca  /Idem  :  Glossa  :  "  et  uuiuquam  in  Ode,  quia 
in  ciicnitu  impii  ambulant,  in  medio  uon  sisteutes.' ■'     [Tom.  XI'.,  Opvsc.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  4.) 

*  Causa.  VII.,  Qucett.  I.,  Cap.  XLI. 
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gated  to  themselves  the  office  of  teachers,  on  no  authority  but 
their  own.*  This,  the  Holy  Fathers  condemned.  Now,  the  ene- 
mies of  religious  fall  into  the  opposite  error,  and  declare  that 
religious  cannot  teach  at  all. 

We  will  first  prove  this  position  to  be  false,  then  we  will  address 
ourselves  to,  and  answer  the  arguments  of  our  adversaries.  That 
it  is  lawful  for  religious  to  teach  can  be  proved  thus — from  the 
example  of  the  saints ;  St.  Jerome  says :  "  So  live  in  the  monastery 
that  you  may  deserve  to  be  a  cleric ;  spend  much  time  learning  what 
you  will  afterwards  have  to  teach — if  you  are  tickled  with  the  desire 
of  being  a  cleric,  learn  that  which  you  can  communicate  to  others."f 
Then,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  when  a  monk,  was  called  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  expound  Holy  Scripture.  S.  John  Damascene  not  only 
taught  Scripture,  but  also  the  liberal  arts.  S.  Jerome,  although  a 
religious,  promises  to  give  lessons  in  Scripture  to  the  monk  Pauli- 
nus.  S.  Augustine,  too,  we  read,  after  he  began  to  live  under  Rule, 
wrote  books,  and  instructed  the  ignorant.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
others,  viz.,  of  S.  Gregory,  S.  Basil,  S.  Chrysostom,  and  of  many 
more  who  were  religious  men,  and  the  principal  doctors  of  the 
Church. 

It  can  be  easily  proved  that  monks  may  teach.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  it  is  Avritten:  "Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach."J 
They,  surely,  most  becomingly,  can  teach  evangelical  doctrine, 
who  not  only  keep  the  precepts,  but  keep  the  counsels  too — and 
such  as  these  are  religious. 

Eeligious,  by  their  vows,  die  to  the  world,  and  live  to  God ; 
therefore,  though  they  may  not  employ  themselves  in  business, 
they  may  teach  the  things  of  God.§     Those  are  the  best  teachers 

*  "Fuit  ergo  fjuond.aiii  quornnidam  religiosoi'ura  p^a^sllnlptuoso^unl  error,  qui  ex  hoc  ipso 
quod  moiKii'lu  ciaiit,  df  sua  vita  i)ra'suiiifut(s.  aiictoritati'  propria  sibi  duoiMidi  offlcium 
usurpabaut  ;  et  in  lioc  pax  ccclcsiastica  tiubabatiir,  ut  habc^tiir  X\'I..  c]u.  I.  Qiwhini  moiuichi 
nihil  habentfn  sibi  hijnn^'tnm  a  iinijirio  Epin'opo  vriiiiiiit  ail  rii'ititlnn.  ConManlimipoUtanani,  et  in  ea 
perturbatioties  traiiqiiilliliiti  iirh  siidyticr  i)i/n-iint:  <iuod  t-tiaiii  pli-iiius  in  ecclcsiastica  narratur 
Historia:  quoruin  lua'^iiniiitioncs  .sancti  pat ii-s  r^nati  sunt  rcpriiui-ie  latiuiiibns,  et.  di-cictis. 
Eoriim  autem  dirtis  iiuidani  pervt-rsi  nostri  teniiioris  abutiiutnr  ea  indocH.  atqtie  instiibil/s 
depravantes,  simt  et  ceterax  scri2)tura.i  ad  suam  ipsorum  perditioiiem,  ut  dicitur  2  Pet.  ult.  XVI. 
intautum  quod  in  coutrarium  errorcm  labiiutur,  assereiites,  quod  uon  licet  religiose  doctoris 
officium  exercere.  vel  suscipere  et  nou  debet  ei  injuiigi.  Quod  quideni  falsuiu  esse  pvinio 
ostendanius,  postinoduiu  ad  eonim  i>robiiti(Uies  respondcntes."  (Tom.  XV'.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  I., 
p.i.) 

t  "  Primo  ergo  indneatur  Hievonvnii  auctoritas  .ad  RusticuiTi,  quiB  liabetur  16,  qutest  J:  Sic 
Vive  in  >iionti.ttrrii>,iit  rh'Tifux  etse  iiii'i'eiirin  ;  miiltit  trmpiirr.  disre  f(nii  pn.ittiioditm  docfas.  Item  ad 
eniunib-ni  in  cap.  sfij.  ;  Si  rliriratnn  te  titiltat  drsid' riiiiii  </i.svas  'iiiimI  po.'i.'iis  dun  re.  Kx  i|nibil8  accipi 
potest  ([Uod  UKinaclii  possunt  suscipere  doccnili  (iHiciuni.  Hoc  idem  oslenditur  exeiiiplis 
sanctorum,  (jui  in  reliyione  viventcs  (locnerunt.  Sic  palct  de  Gre<;i)ri<>  Nazianzeuo;  qui  cum 
monacbus  cssct,  Coustautiuopoliiu  est  adductus,  ut  sacram  Scripturaiu  ibi  doceret,  ut  ecclesi- 
ii,sti<'a  narrat  Historia.  Hoc  etiaui  patet  de  Dauiasceuo  ;  qui  cum  monachus  esset,  scliolares 
do<'eret  nou  solum  in  sacra  Scriptura,  sed  etiam  iu  liberalibus  artibus,  ut  patet  in  lib.  de 
miraeulis  beat;B  virgiuis.  Hieron.vraits  etiam  iu  prologo  BibliiB,  licet  mouachus  esset,  doc- 
triiiam  sacrse  Scripturte  promittit  Pauliuo  monadio,  scilicet  quod  euni  docebit,  queni  etiam  &d. 
studiuni  sacrse  Scriptnne  horfatur.  De  Augustiuo  etiam  legitur,  quod  postquam  mouasteriiiia 
justittiit,  iu  quo  ciepit  vivere  secundum  regulam  sub  Sanctis  Apostolis  institutnm,  scribebat 
lihros,  et  docebat  iudoctos.  Hoc  etiam  patet  de  aliis  Kcelesia?  doctoribus.  scilicet  Ciregorio, 
Basilio,  Cbrvsostomo,  et  aliis  multis,  qui  religioso  I'ueruut,  et  priecipui  Ecclesia:  doctores." 
(Tom.  XV.,  Opux.  II.,  Gap.  II., p.  4,  5.; 

X  Acts,  I.,  I. 

§  "Hoc  etiam  rationibus  ostendere  facile  est.  Doctrina  enim  sacrse  Scriptnne  operibus, 
comprobatur.  Actuum,/.,!.  Oepit  •Tesus /ari^re et  docerr  :  Glossa:  '  Quod  coepitt'acere,  et  docere 
boiiuni  doctoreni  iustriiit,  qui  quod  docet  tacit.'    Doctrina  autem  cvungelica  nou  solum  prae- 
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who  learn  Divine  things  through  contemplation.  But  religions 
jire  the  very  persons  who  occupy  themselves  in  contempltitiun : 
therefore,  religious  are  the  best  teachers.  Peace  of  mind  is  con- 
ducive to  study,  and  is  favourable  to  teaching.  But  the  vows  of 
religion  foster  peace  of  mind.  Therefore,  tlie  religious  state  is 
singularly  adapted  for  studying  and  teaching.  A  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  particularly  becoming,  says  S.  Jerome,  in  the 
poor  of  Christ.  After  speaking  of  his  own  poverty,  and  his  con- 
tempt of  wealth,  he  says  that,  "A  knowledge  of  Scripture — that 
is,  of  Christ — is  incompatible  with  the  riches  of  the  world."*  A 
religious  Order  may  be  instituted  for  any  work  of  mercy.  But 
teaching  is  a  work  of  mercy.  Therefore,  an  Order  may  be  founded, 
with  the  special  end  of  teaching.  As,  besides  the  secular  arm, 
military  religious  Orders  have  been  instituted  for  protecting  ec- 
clesiastical interests;  so,  besides  the  secular  doctors,  religious 
teachers  may  also  be  brouglit  up  for  defending  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  If  a  religious  can  lawfully  be  made  a  prelate,  Avliich  is 
more,  he  can  surely  be  made  a  doctor,  which  is  less.  The  common 
good  is  to  be  preferred  to  private  utility;  so,  a  monk  may  leave  his 
solitude,  with  permission,  to  minister  by  teaching  to  the  general 
good  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  teach  by  word  of 
mouth  those  Avho  are  present,  as  to  teach  with  the  pen  those  who 
are  absent:  "  Such  as  we  are  in  word  by  epistles,  when  absent, 
such  also  we  will  be,  indeed,  when  present."!  But  religious 
have  been  very  prolific  with  the  pen ;  therefore  they  may  also 
teach  with  the  tongue.  It  is  easy  enough  to  answer  the  arguments 
brought  in  opposition  to  the  true  doctrine.;]; 

ceptii,  sed  et  consilia  contiuet.  Couvenit-iitissiiue  ergo  doctrinani  »'vangelicani  docet  qui  non 
soliini  piwcepta,  sed  eliaiii  consilia  servat,  ciijusinodi  sunt  lelisiosi.  Item.  Qui  moritur  aliciii 
TitiK,  ab  illis  opeiibus  decidit  qiue  illi  vit;e  congiiiuni ;  et  <iui  vivere  incipit  ali<|na  vita  ilia 
opera  tuuc  sibi  limit  maxiuie  couveuieutia  quiu  illi  vitit  eonipetuut :  unde  Diouysius  U.  rap. 
Eccl.  Hierar.  u»tendii,  quod  aiitv  baptiHinuui,  per  qiieiii  lioiuo  divinaui  vitaui  accipit.  non  potest 
exercere  divinas  opeiatioues;  quia,  sicut  ipse  dieit,  oportet  priuiuui  existere,  et  delude  operari. 
Sed  religiosus  per  voluia  religiouia  s:eculo  luoritur  l)eo  vivens.  Ergo  per  hoc  quod  relijjiosus 
est.  iuterdieuutur  sibi  operatiuues  smculares,  sicut  uiercatiuues,  et  alia  ue^utia  s%cul»ria,  uon 
auteui  actioues  diviuai,  qiife  scilicet  hoiuiueiu  Ueo  viveuteui  requiruut.  Talis  aiiteui  est 
divina  coufessio,  quie  tit  per  duclriuaui.  Psalm.  OXUI.,  17:  Non  iitortui  Uiudubunt  k,  JJomhie 
.  .  .  ;  sed  nos  qui  vieimun.  benedicimus  Duniiiu).  Et  ita  religiosi  per  votum  religiouisadoctriuaj 
officio  nou  excluduutur"     (Tom.  XT.,  Opuxc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  5.) 

*  "Item.  Pauperibus  Cliristi  uuixinu- competit  uotitiam  Scripturariiui  lialiere,  ul  patet  per 
Hierouynium  iu  prolo-^o  HebraiiMVUiu  Qu:estiouuui  super  (ji-ues.  :  I'l  mn' humihsy,  el  paupn-es  nee 
hubcmug  diviliiis.  nrf  oblntns  dmndmnr  acciiwre  ;  et  illi  noverint  non  posne  itoliliam  Hcripturaruiii,  idest 
Ctiristi.mm  mundi  habere  divitii.i.  Kis  autcni  couipctit  doccre  (jui  uotitiam  liabeut  Scripturarum. 
Krjjo  religiosis,  i|iii  pMiipn  tiitciu  protitcut  ui.  ni;i\iiii<'  competit  dncere." 

•'  Item.  Sicut  supia  |>ii>liatum  est,  ailiiiuxllibct  opus  misiriioidi;ee.i;equendum  potest  aliqua 
reli);ii)  in.Htitui.  .Sed  docere  est  actus  luisericordia',  uude  inter  elcemos.vuas  spirituales  compu- 
tatur.     Ers"  potest  aliqua  religio  iustitui  specialiter  ad  doceuduui." 

"  Prieterea.  Magis  reniota  videtur  a  religiouis  propositi)  corporalife  militia,  qusn  corporalibus 
armis  exercetiir.  quaui  militia  spiritualis.  qiix  utitur  armis  spiritualibus,  scilicet  sacris  doiui- 
nieutis  ad  errorum  impugnatiouem,  de  quibii.H  dicitur  2  ad  C'oriu.,  X.,4:  ^4rnia  militiie  nualra 
rum  sunt  comalia.  sed putentia  Deo.  Sed  reli^iones  aliciiue  provide  iu8tituta>  suut  ad  exequeiidum 
militiam  corporalem  in  tutelam  Ecdesiieab  lioslibus  corporalibus  quamvis  uon  desiut  EcclesiiB 
Priucines  sipciilares,  qui  ex  officio  Kcclesiaui  dit'ciuU-re  debent.  Kr>;o  et  salubriter  iiistitutas 
sunt  aliqua-  religione.s  ad  doceiidiim.  ut  sii'  per  earuiu  do<-trinam  Ecclesia  ab  lio»tibu.s  deleiida- 
tur:  quamvis  etiaiii  siut  alii  ad  quos  pertiuet  hoc  luodo  Ecclesiaiu  deluusare."  (Turn.  Xi'., 
(Jpusc.  I.,  CafS.  II.,  p.  5.) 

t  2  for.,  JC,  3. 

t  "  Ea  autem  quas  in  contraiiiim  opponuntnr.  facile  eat  solvere." 

"Ad  I.  Quod  enim  primo  dicunt,  esse  Domini  cunsiiium  de  vitaudo  magisterio,  pntet  iniilti- 
plicitcr  esse  falsum.    Primo  quia  supererogatioues,  de  qiiibus  dautiir  cousilia.  habeut  prieiuiuiu 
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1.  It  is  evidently  false  that  an  obligation  not  to  teach  falls  under 
the  counsels.  That  cannot  be  forbidden  by  a  counsel  to  which  a 
great  reward  is  attached  when  it  is  performed.  But  just 
as  virgins  receive  a  special  reward,  so  also  will  doctors:  "They 
that  instruct  many  to  justice  shall  shine  as  stars  for  all 
eternity."*  Just  as  it  Avould  be  unbecoming  to  say  that  some  one 
of  the  counsels  commands  a  man  to  decline  martyrdom  or  virginity, 
so,  also,  is  it  unbecoming  to  say  that  one  of  the  counsels  forbids  a 
man  to  teach.  Again,  one  command  cannot  contradict  another. 
But  teaching  falls  under  either  preceptor  counsel:  "Go,  teach 
all  nations,"  f  and,  "You  who  are  spiritual,  instruct  such  a  one  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness.''^  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  counsel  for- 
bidding men  to  teach.  Again,  our  Lord  wished  the  Apostles  to 
observe  fortliwith  the  counsels  he  gave  them  ;  but  refraining  from 
teaching  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Apostles ;  therefore,  to  ab- 
stain from  teaching  does  not  fall  under  the  counsels.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  tliat  it  falls  under  a  counsel  to  avoid  tlie  honours  connected 
with  teaching;  fur  they  are  not  accorded  to  minister  to  conceit, 
but  for  the  sake  of  manifesting  the  authority  of  the  office.  It  is 
no  greater  imperfection  for  a  religious  to  make  use  of  the  insignia 
of  his  office  as  teacher,  than  for  the  priest  at  Mass  to  take  prece- 
dence of,  and  be  more  richly  clad  than  the  deacon.  It  is  still  more 
ridiculous  to  say  that,  although  to  abstain  from  teaching  does  not 
fall  under  counsel,  still,  not  to  use  the  title  of  master  does  fall 
under  a  counsel.  We  can  be  bound  by  no  precept  respecting  that 
which  depends,  not  on  ourselves,  but  on  others.     But  the  name 


emiueiitius,  iit  patet  ex  lioc  quod  dicitiir  Luc;sb  X.,  35:  Et  quodcumqite  supererogaveris,  f(fO  cum 
retlkro,  reildam  tibi :  quod  Glossa  de  supereiogatioue  consilioiuin  expouit.  Uude  abstineie  ab 
iUis  actibus  quibu»  excelleus  debetur  piieuiiiiui,  sub  cousilio  cadeie  uou  potest.  Doctoiibus 
autein  debetur  prteuiiuui  excelleus,  sicut  et  Virgiuibus,  scilicet  aureola,  nt  patet  Raiiielis  XU., 
3  ;  Qui  ad  jiustitiam  crudiimt  midtos  Glossa  '  veibo,  et  exemplo '  quasi  stellce  in  perpetuas  ceternitales. 
Sicut  ergo  iiicoiivenieiis  esset  dicere.  quod  declinare  virgiuitatem,  et  Martyrium  sub  cousilio 
cailiTft;  it;i  iucouviineus  esset  ilieeve  ;  quod  al)stiiuTe  :ili  aetii  docendi,  sub  cousilio  cadat. 
Item  eonsiliuMi  iioii  )i(itest  e.sse  df  lo  ((UihI  eonf  rarinl  ur  eoiisilio,  vi'l  pnecepto.  Sed  docero 
c:idit  sub  piMM'-ciito.  \cl  siili  eimsilio,  nt  jiatel  .Mattli:i'i  nit.  19:  Ktmtps,  docetc  omnrs  grnles  etc. 
tialat.,  VI.,  1.:  ('(«,  qui  .s/iir/twti/cf  estis,  liujvsniodi  iiintriiitr  in  xpiritu  linilatix.  Non  ergo  de  uou 
doeeiiilo  potest  esse  eoMsilinui.  Ueiu  eonsilia  qufe  Doiuiuus  proposuit,  immediate  ab  .\postolis 
obseivari  volnit,  nt  eiunm  exemplo  alii  ad  observauda  cousilia  (irov ocareutur:  unde  Paulus 
1  C(uiutli.,  VII.,  7,  consilivnu  de  virgiiiitate  proponeua,  di.xit:  Volo  omnes  homines  esse  sicut  me 
ipsum."     (Tom.  XI'..  Ojmsc.  I.,  Cap.  II., p.  ti.) 

*  Dan,  XIL,  3. 

t  "  Nee  potest  dici,  quod  sub  cousilio  cadat  abstinere  ab  liis  qua;  ad  solemnitatem  doceudi 
pei'tinent :  quia  ea  quse  ad  solemuitateui  doceudi  pertiucut,  uou  fiuut  causa  elatiouis,  alias  euim 
esseut  ab  omnibus  vitauda,  quia  quilibet  tenetur  elationeui  vitare:  sed  suut  ordiuata  ad 
auctorilatem  otticii  osteudeudam ;  et  ideo  sicut  perfection!  uiliil  deperit,  si  sacerdos  Rn|ira 
diiuoiuim  sedeat,  et  sericis  ornetur  vestibns:  ita  non  obstat  pirfiTtioni.  si  qnis  niagistr;ilibu» 
insinuiis  ntatnr;  et  boc  est  ijuod  dicit  quiedaui  Glossa  snpci  illnd  .Mattli.,  X.\111..H:  Amunt 
primus  ri-i-iihiUiS,  '  Magistros  (inqnit)  primos  sedere  non  vetat:  sed  eos  iirguit  ijui  ba'C  liabita 
vel  non  liabit;i,  appetiint.'  .\dlinc  antem  est  uiagis  ridicnlum  dicere.  (jnod  etsi  al)8tinere  a 
d(M  iiiilii  snb  <:onaiIi(i  noM  c:vdat,  abstinere  taineu  a  uiagisterii  nomine  sub  cousilio  cadit.  Non 
eniui  pcitcMl  isse  pr:e((ptuin  vel  eonsilinui  de  eo  qnod  uou  est  iu  nobis,  sed  in  alio.  lu  nobis 
qnideni  est  doeere  vel  uou  doeeve.  de  quo  uou  esse  eonsilinui  probatum  est.  Sed  doctoresatque 
uiagistros  vocari  uou  est  iu  uobis,  sed  iu  eis  ((Ui  sic  uos  noniiuaut.  Nou  ergo  potest  sub  cousilio 
cadere,  ut  nou  vocemur  niagistri.  Item,  cum  nomiua  siut  imposita  ad  siguilicanduui  res, 
ridicnlum  est  dicere  quod  uomeu  sit  proliibitiim,  cum  res  non  sit  iuterdicta.  Item,  cousilioruni 
observatio  maxime  ad  Apostolos  pertuiuit,  <iuilnis  niediautibus  ad  alios  perveuit.  Magistri  ergo 
uomeu  nuUo  modo  cousilio  est  iuterdictum,  cum  ipsi  Apostoli  se  ipsos  magistros  et  doctorea 
nomiuaverint."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opitsc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 

t  Oal,  VI.,  I. 
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we  are  called  by  does  not  depend  upon  ns.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  forbidden  by  counsel  that  we  should  not  be  called  "  magistri." 
Besides,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  sanction  the  tldnfj,  and  to  for- 
bid the  name.  Again,  the  pi-actice  of  the  counsels,  in  a  special 
manner,  was  incumbent  on  the  Apostles.  But  they  called  them- 
selves masters  and  doctors:  "  Whereunto  I  am  appointed  .  .  . 
(I  say  the  truth,  1  lie  not)  a  doctor  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and 
truth."*  Again:  "lam  appointed  a  preacher,' and  an  Apostle, 
and  teacher  of  the  Gentiles."f  Therefore,  to  teach,  cannot  be  con- 
trary to  the  counsels.  The  words  of  our  Lord :  "  But  be  not  you 
called  Rabbi'';!:  do  not  refer  to  a  counsel,  but  to  a  precept,  which 
obliges  all.  §  What  is  forbidden,  is  not  the  act  of  teacliing,  nor 
the  name  of  teacher,  but  the  ambition  Avhich  may  spring  out  of 
these.  Thus,  our  Lord  prohibited  the  name  of  father,  and  of 
master,  for  there  is  but  one  Father,  AVho  is  in  heaven,  and  one 
Master,  Christ;  but  He  did  not,  either  by  precept,  or  by  counsel, 
absolutely  forbid  these  names  to  be  made  use  of  in  their  legitimate 
sense — else  the  Holy  Fathers  would  not  have  countenanced  the  title 
of  abbot,  that  is,  father;  nor  would  the  Vicar  of  Christ — who 
ought  to  be  the  model  of  perfection — be  called  Pope ;  nor  would 
S.  Augustine  or  S.  Jerome  have  called  the  bishops  they  wrote  to, 
Fapm  or  fathers.  Besides,  those  who  embrace  the  state  of  per- 
fection are  not  obliged  to  practice  all  the  counsels,  but  those  only 
to  which  they  have  bound  themselves.  All  the  Apostles  were  not 
called  upon  to  practice  the  works  of  supererogation  performed  by  S. 
Paul;  if  he  did  not  wish  to  live  by  the  altar,  that  is  no  reason 
Avhy  they  should  not  live  by  it:  else,  there  would  be  no  distinction 
betAveen  works  which  are  of  supererogation,  and  those  which  are 
not.|| 

'•  1  Tim.,  II.,  7.  I  2  Tim.,  I.,  II.  i  Matt.,  XXIII.,  8. 

i  "Timoth.  n.,7:  Veritatem  dim  non  mentior ,  doctor  gentium  in  fide  et  I'e.ritate.  2  Tim.,  I.,  11  : 
In  quo  posiltis  mim  ego  pmdirntor  et  .4poaU)liia  et  magister  (jentium.  Re.stat  ergo  dicendmn,  quod  id 
qiKul  Domiiins  dixit,  yoUte  vnrnri  J'nhhi.  iioii  sit  onnsiliimi,  sed  pnroi'pturn,  .id  qiioil  oiniirs 
teiHMitiir  ;  iit-c  in-oliiliciitur  actus  docciKli  I't  iii;if:i.stiTii  iiiiiiii'ii.  st-d  aniliiticp  irja^^istiTii,  imde 
cum  subjiiiiKit,  .Vfc  7H<j;7i.<(ri.  Glossa  :  '  .\<-c  Minictatis  vocari.'  Xi'C  ([Ui-nilitict  n]>pi-titiiin  iiitcr- 
dicit.  sed  iiiordiiiatuiii :  lit  e.\  tJlossa  inius  iudiieta  apparet,  et  ex  luio  etiaiu  quod  de  iuordinato 
appetitu  I'liaris.iioium  pneiiiiseraf,  dieen.s:  Amant  primos  recubitvs,  etc.  Potest  tameii  aliter 
iiitelligi,  secundum  Glossam  ut  eti.ani  ex  circuuistautia  litteiai  patet.  Simul  enim  Doniiuus 
proliibet  ibidem  patiis  nomen  ac  mafiistri,  quia  uinis  est  pater  noster  qui  est  in  corHs,  et  quia 
magister  noster  uuiis  est  Cliri»tu.s.  Deus  enim,  ut  Glossa  dicit  ibidem,  ec  i)ater  et  magister 
natura  diritur:  homo  autem  dicitur  indiilgeiiti.i  pater,  et  magister  ministerio.  .  .  .  Magister 
ex  cotisortio  veri  uiagistri  taiiiquani  ejus  iiuntius,  et  pro  reverentia  ejus  a  quo  mittituv,  lionor- 
atur.  Sic  ergo  patet  quod  DomiuuK  non  probibuit  simpliciter  nee  pva?cepto.  nee  consilio  nonien 
patris,  aut  Magistri:  alias  quomodo  saneti  patres  sustinuissent  nt  illi  qjii  praisuut  monasteriis, 
Abbates,  idest  patres,  vocarentur  t"     (Tom.  XV.,  Opnac.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 

II  "Quomodo  etiam  Cbiisti  Viearius.  qui  debet  esse  perfectionis  exemplum,  Papa,  idest 
pater,  dieeretur  ?  Augustiuus  etiaui  et  IlieroMynius  Kpiseopos  nuibus  scrilmut.  Papas,  idest 
patres,  frequenter  nominaut.  .Stultissiiinini  <st  ergo  dieere,  quod  lioe(iuod  dieitiir,  ydite  vucori 
Ralihi.  sit  consilium.  Dato  etiam  quod  sit  eoiisiliuni.  non  scquitur  quod  onines  ])erfeeti  ad  iMud 
consilitint  teneautur.  Non  enim  qui  statum  perfectionis  jirotitentur.  ad  iMi;nia  teiu-nlur  C(ui8ilia, 
sed  ad  ea  tantnm  ad  quai  ex  voto  se  obligant :  alias  Apostoli,  qui  iii  statu  perfectionis  erant, 
tenebautur  ad  banc  supererogationem  qinim  Paulus  faeiebat.  ut  non  accipereut  stipeudia  ab 
Ecelesiis  ((iiibiis  )iradiealiaMf ;  et  peccaliaut.  cum  lioe  nou  observariMit,  ut  patet  1  Cor.,  IX. 
Se(|uentoi  itiani  ex  liiic  rcligioMum  eonfusio,  si  oujiies  ad  omues  su|>eierogntione8,  et  omnia 
consilia  ti  iienntiir.  yiiieciuid  enim  una  supererogaret.  onines  supererogare,  tenereutur.et  sic 
inter  eas  nulla  distiuctio  riinancret :  (i\iod  est  ineonveuieus.  Nou  ergo  iwl  omnia  eoiiNilia  per- 
fecti  tenentur  sed  solum  ad  ea  ad  quse  se  obligant."    {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.Q.) 
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2.  The  second  objection,  that  the  office  of  a  monk  is  that  of  a 
mourner,  not  of  a  teacher,  has  no  force  in  it.  S.  Jerome  merely 
wished  to  say  that  a  monk  as  a  monk  is  not  a  teacher.  It  no  more 
follows  that,  because  a  monk  has  not  noAV  the  office  of  teaching, 
therefore,  he  can  never  have  it,  than  it  would  follow  that,  because 
he  has  not  the  office  of  reading  the  Gospel,  therefore,  he  can  never 
be  ordained  a  deacon.  S.  Jerome  wishes  to  show  the  distinction, 
in  a  matter  of  duty,  between  a  clerk  and  a  monk.  As  a  monk,  a 
man  has  the  office  of  mourner  for  his  own  and  others'  sins ;  as  a 
clerk,  he  has  the  office  of  teaching,  and  of  feeding  the  people. 
And,  even  if  it  were  unlawful  for  monks  to  teach,  it  would  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  so  for  Regular  Canons.  As  Templars  may 
use  arms,  whilst  monks  may  not  use  them ;  so.  Canons  Regular 
might  teach,  though  monks  were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Canons 
Regular  and  monks  are  on  the  same  footing  in  those  things  to 
Avhich  all  religious  are  bound,  but  not  beyond  this;  else  Canons 
could  noc  wear  linen  garments;  for  monks  are  not  permitted  to 
have  them.* 

3.  The  objection  that  the  office  of  teaching  is  contrary  to  the 
vow  of  religion,  is  false  on  many  counts.  Religious,  by  their  vow, 
do  not  renounce  the  use  of  the  things  of  the  world,  but  they  give 
up  the  practices  of  a  worldly  life.  Hence,  they  are  in  the  world 
— in  so  far  as  they  use  the  things  of  the  world ;  but  they  are  not 
of  the  world;  inasmuch  as  they  are  free  from  the  practices  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  is  not  contrary  to  their  vow  for  them  to  use 
riches,  or  even  pleasures,  sometimes ;  else,  a  religious  who  ate 
good  things  would  sin  mortally,  which  cannot  be  said.f     There- 

*  "  Ad  2.  Quod  etiam  secuudo  objiciuiit,  quod  uioniiclms  iion  docentis,  sed  plangent  is  liabet 
offioinm,  jiro  eis  iiou  iMcit,  Ibi  euim  Ilicionynms  osteudit.  quod  niouacho,  ex  boc  quod  est 
iiiouacbus,  (<nii|)(tat  piKuitentiaiu  agere,  dou  docere,  sieut  illi  sibi  iisnrpaliaut  de  quibus  dixi- 
Dius.  (|U(><t  ex  hoc  ipso  quod  mniiaelii  eraut,  docere  volebaut:  vel  iuteiidit  osteudeie,  quod 
nionaebus,  ex  boc  quod  est  nioiuicbus,  uon  obligatur  ad  doceudum.  Sic  eniui  Hieion.vmus 
iudiicit  boc  in  epistola  contra  Vlgilantiiun.  N(m\  aiitem  scqultnr.  si  monachus  non  habeat 
officiuMi  b-gen;li  K\  niigcliiiMi,  qiuid  ad  boc  (itticiuni,  assuiiii  nou  possit:  et  boc  est  quod  G  rati- 
anus  dicit  16,  qua'st.  I.  Siiperiori.  Vohiit  I'lgo  Ilici'oiiyiiin.s  distiii^iiere  inter  personam  monacbi 
et  per.souani  clcrici,  osteudens  quid  eiiiiiuc  ex  pioprio  otlicio  conveniat.  Aliud  enini  conveiiit 
cui(|ue  ex  eo  qiioil  niouacbus  est,  alind  ex  eo  quod  clericus  est,  ex  eo  quod  monachus  est  sua  et 
alioruni  peccata  defleiidi  hal)et  officiuiu ;  ex  eo  quod  clericus  est,  doeendi  et  pascendi  popnUiin. 
.  .  .  Qmid  aiUcni  ohjiciunt,  quod  cauoniei  vegulares  et  nn)nacbi  ad  pavia  censentur,  iutelli- 
geuduin  est  in  illis  quie  sunt  coiiiiunnia  oiniii  icligiiuii;  sicut  vivcrc  sine  proprio,  absliiicrea 
iU'g(>tiationil)Us.  et  al)  offii'io  advocaudi  in  causi.s.  ct  hujusuiodi:  alias  possi-nt  .siiiiililcr  concbi- 
dcre.  ipiod  canoaici  regulares  teueutur  abslincrc  a  liiicis  iiiduiiiciitis,  ciuia  uiun.-iilii  ud  hoc 
teneutur.  Multo  eliani  fortius  licet  illis  religiosis  doccre  quorum  relinio  est  ad  lioc  statuta, 
etiam  si  moiiacbis  nou  liceret:  sicut  Templariis  licet  armis  uti,  quod  uou  licet  luouacbis." 
{Tom.  XV.,  Otrusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 

t  "  Ad  :i.  Quod  auteni  tertio  objiciunt,  quod  assunii're  niagisterii  ottlciuin  est  contra  votuin 
religiimis,  patct  multipliciter  esse  talsuni.  Religiosi  eniin  per  votum  relinionis  non  boc  modo 
abipuuiitiant  niundo.  ut  rebus  mnudi  uti  non  iiossiiit.  scd  niuudauie  vita-  ut  scilicet  niuiidi 
actidiiibus  M(in  iK'cupcntur :  unde  et  sunt  iu  mundo,  iuquantuni  ril)us  mundi  utuntur;  et  non 
sunt  de  n\undo,  inquaiitiim  a  nmndanis  actiouibus  sunt  lil)cii.  I'ude  nou  est  contra  votuni 
eoruni,  si  utantur  divitiis.  v<d  etiam  ([Uandociue  deliciis:  aliasquicuiu(|ue  deliciose  coniedereut, 
incutaliter  peccareut,  quod  nou  est  diceudum.  Uude  noM  est  contra  votum  eornm.  si  quandoque 
boiuiril)us  utantur.  Iti'ni  mundo.  secundum  (|Uod  ibi  accipituv,  mui  solum  iiligiosi,  sed  etiam 
omiics  lM)uiiue8  abri-uuutiavc  tcTicntur:  <|Uod  patct  ex  boc  i(Uoil  supra  pra'uiittit  .loauncs  (Kpist. 
1..  ('mil  II..  I.'>) :  si  qiii.i  ililiijit  iniintiini.  non  rut  carita.-i  I'atris  in  ki  :  (jKniiinm  nniiir  iimnl  ent  in  mnn<lo, 
concuiiiscrntiii  carni.i  r.-it.  tt' nnidipisa  ntiii  vrnliiruiii,  rt  sitprrlna  vitit :  tilossa:  '  Omncs  dilectores 
mundi  nihil  liabeut  idsi  ba>c  tria.  quibus  omnia  vitioriim  geu'-ra  coni|u-ehi'udunlur.'  Uiule 
jiatet  iiuiid  ad  mundum  dicuntur  ibi  pcrliuerc  nou  ilivitiic.  et  <lcliciit'  suuplicili-r.  scd  iiiordi- 
natus  ajipetitus  carum  ;  ct  sic  uou  solum  rcligiosis.  scd  cliam  omnibus  intiM'dicitur  non  quidem 
hiuior.  sed  ambitio  bonori.s.  Glossa  ibi:  '  Siiiinhia  ciiiv,  iilest  omnis  ambitio  .sccnli.' "  (Tom, 
X  v.,  Opusc.  I.,  (Jap.  II.,  p.  7.) 
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fore,  it  is  not  contrary  to  their  vow,  if  they  sometimes  make  iise 
of  honours.  All  men  are  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  in  a 
certain  sense :  "  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  charity  of  the 
Father  is  not  in 'him:  for  all  that  is  in  the  world  is  the  concupis- 
cence of  the  flesh,  the  concupiscence  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life."*  Hence,  the  ^'ambition  of  honour"  is  forbidden  to  all 
— not  riches  and  pleasures,  but  an  inordinate  desire  after  them. 
Even  were  honour  a  thing  of  the  world,  worldliness  could  not  be 
predicated  of  every  honour;  for  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  does 
not  belong  to  the  world.  In  like  manner,  the  honour  of  the 
teacher  does  not  belong  to  the  world:  for  the  teaching  from  which 
this  honour  springs,  has  to  do  Avith  spiritual  goods.  And,  as 
religious  do  not  by  voav  renounce  the  priesthood;  neither  do  they, 
by  being  religious,  renounce  the  teaching  office.  Besides  this,  the 
magiderium  is  not  an  honour:  but  it  is  an  office  to  which  honour 
is  due.  Even  if  a  religious  renounced  all  honour,  he  could  not 
renounce  that  to  which  honour  was  due;  else,  he  would  have  to 
renounce  all  virtue:  for  honour,  according  to  the  philosopher,  is 
the  '"'reward  of  virtue."  And  because  the  devil  deceives  some  by 
puffing  them  up,  it  is  no  reason  Avhy  men  should  abstain  from 
teaching,  any  more  than  they  should  abstain  from  good  works; 
for  8.  Augustine  says :  "Pride  insinuates  itself  even  into  good 
works,  in  order  to  destroy  them."f 

4.  The  assertion  that  religious  vow  perfect  humility,  is  false; 
they  do  not  vow  humility,  but  obedience;  humility  does  not  fall 
under  the  vow.  Acts  of  virtue  are  of  necessity,  because  they  are 
of  precept.  A  vow  regards  that  which  is  voluntary;  nor  can  the 
perfection  of  humility  fall  under  a  vow,  any  more  than  the  per- 
fection of  charity:  for  the  perfection  of  virtue  does  not  depend 
on  our  will,  but  upon  the  gift  of  God.  Even  if  religious  were 
bound  to  perfect  humility,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  could 
not  enjoy  certain  honours.  To  enjoy  honours  is  not  opposed  to 
liumility,  but  to  be  inordinately  puffed  up  by  honours;  hence,  S. 
Bernard  says  that,  amongst  all  the  treasures  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  *'  there  is  no  more  precious  gem  than  humility."  J     Who 

*  John,  1  Epist.,  II.,  15. 

t  "  Item  dato  quod  honor  simpliciter  ad  mundum  pcrtinerc  intelligatur,  non  tamen  lioo 
potest  dici  de  t|uulibet  lioiiore,  sed  d(i  lionoie  qui  coiisistit  in  rebus  iiiuudiiiiis :  non  enini  potest 
dici  (jiiod  honor  Sacerdotii  pertineat  ad  niunduni.  et  similiter  uec  honor  niagisterii,  cum 
doctrina.  (|iiam  eouseqiiitiir  talis  honor,  sit  de  siiiritualibiis  bonis.  Sicut  ergo  religiosi  nou 
abieniintiant  per  votnm  saeerdotio.  ita  nec  mattisterio.  Item  hoc  falsuni  est  ij^uod  magisterium 
sit  honor:  est  euim  ofilciiim  cui  debetnr  Iionor.  Dato  etiam  quod  reliRiosi  cuilibet  honori 
abrenuntiasseut,  non  tamen  abrennntiaverunt  eis  qnibus  debetnr  honor,  alias  rennntiasseut 
operibiiH  virtutnm.  Honor  eiiini  secnndiini  I'hilosopliuin  in  1  Etliieoruni  ist  inainiiini  virtutis. 
Nec  propter  hoc  aliquis  debet  ab.stinere  a  niagislerio,  quia  diaboliis  aliqiiiis  iiithilos  lionore 
inagisterii  decipit ;  «iciit  nec  a  bonis  oixMibiis.  quia  Au>tnstiuus  dicit:  'Superbia  etiam  bouis 
operilius  insidiatur  \it  pereant.' "     (Tom.  AT.,  Opusc,  /.,  Vap.  IT.,  p.  7.) 

t  •■  .\d  4.  .^d  ilhid  anteni  quod  quarto  olijiciunt.  (puid  reli•;io^i  protitentur  perfectnm  hnniili- 
tatem,  dlceiiduni.  quod  est  falsum  ;  non  enini  vovent  humilitateni.  sed  obedientiam.  lluniililas 
eniiu  Hub  voto  uou  cadit,  sicut  nec  alia-  virtutes;  cum  actus  virtutuni  siut  necessitatis,  quia 
Buut  in  pra;cepto;  votum  autem  est  de  eo  quod  est  voluntariuui.     Similiter  etiam  nec  perlectio 
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will  dare  to  say  that  S.  Gregory  lost  a  single  degree  of  humility 
because  he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  positiou  ? 
Moreover,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  tliat  the  "  magis- 
terimn"  is  not  an  lionour,  and  so  the  objection  15se3  all  its  force. 

5.  S.  Denis  does  not  say  that  teaching  in  the  schools  is  a  sacred 
action — but  that  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  is;  other- 
wise, no  one  but  a  deacon  or  a  priest  could  teach.  Then,  monks 
who  are  properly  ordained  can  consecrate  the  Body  of  Clirist,  and 
this  belongs  to  the  priestly  office  ;  with  still  more  right,  therefore, 
may  they  exercise  the  duty  of  teaching,  which  does  not  require 
the  holy  order  of  priesthood.* 

6.  To  the  sixth  objection,  which  declares  that  Jto  teach  and 
to  obey  Rule  are  incompatible,  it  may  be  answered  thus,  that  in 
the  main,  religious  discipline  can  be  observed.  To  dispense  with 
silence,  vigils,  and  the  like,  for  the  common  good,  is  not  unbecom- 
ing— as  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  those  monks  who  are  made 
prelates,  and  live  in  monasteries,  and  for  certain  reasons  are  dis- 
pensed from  the  like  obligations ;  and,  besides,  there  are  religious 
who  do  observe  the  rules  of  their  Order,  and  teach  in  the  schools 
according  to  the  scope  of  the  Order  to  which  they  belong.f 

7.  It  is  said  that,  in  teaching,  religious  overstep  the  bounds 
prescribed  for  them:  but  that  is  permissible  which  is  prohibited 
by  no  law.  And,  again,  there  are  some  religious  who  are  teachers 
by  virtue  of  their  institution. J 


humilitatis  sub  voto  cadere  potest,  sicut  nee  perfectio  caritatis,  cum  perfectio  virtutis  uon  sit 
ex  uostro  urbitiio,  sed  ex.  Dei  imiueie.  Dato  autem  quod  ad  perfectaiu  huiuilitatem  tenereutur, 
jiou  sequitiir.  quod  nou  possent  aliquiliiis  honoribus  potiri,,  sicut  non  posseiit  possidere  divitias 
propter  hoc  <iuod  proHtentur  suniinaiu  paupertatem,  quia  possidere  divitias  paupertati  oppo- 
iiitur;  uon  a\itein  potiri  lionoribus  oppouitur  Imiiiilitati,  sed  in  lioiioribiis  se  inordinate 
extollere:  uudc.  ut  Benuirdus  dicit  iu  Libro  De  Consideratioue,  nulla  spUiulidior  ge)HMa  humili- 
iate.  scilicet  in  onnii  ornatu  siiiniui  Poutificis:  quo  enim  celsioi-  aeteris,  eo  humilitate  apparet 
illusirior  et  se  ipso  :  et  Ecil.  HI.,  2U  dictur:  quanto  magwus  es,  Ininiilia  te  in  omnibus.  ,  .  .  Patet 
ex  dictis  quod  niagisteriuin  nou  est  honor:  et  sic  ratio  ilia  peuitus  nihil  valet."  (Tom.  Xy., 
Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  7.) 

*  "  Ad  5.  Ad  id  quod  (|uinto  objici\int,  dicendnm,  quod  Diouvsius  distinguit  niouaclios  contra 
diaconos,  presl>yteros  et  Kpiscopos.  Patet  etiani  (luoil  loquitur  de  uionachis  <iui  clerici  non 
erant  tempore  Ecclesiio  priniitiViB,  ut  patet  XV'I.,  qu:i!st.  1  :  Superioi'i.  Mouaclios  usque  ad 
tempus  Eiisebii,  Zosinii.  et  Siricii  clericos  non  fuisse  Ecclesiastica  testatur  Historia.  Et  sic  non 
potest  eoncludi  per  dictum  Diouvsii  aliquid  de  niouaeliis  qui  sunt  Episcopi,  vel  presbyteri  vel 
diacoui.  Piocedit  etiani  eoruui  ratio  ex  nialo  iutellectu  IJiouysii.  Vocal  enim  actiones  sacras 
eci  Jesiasticasacramenta,  baptismumdiceusesse  purgatiouem,  et  lUuniiuatiouem  ;  sed  coutirma- 
tioueui  et  Eucharistiaiu  pertectiouem.  ut  ])atet  in  IV.  cap.  EciUsiast.  Ilierarchiie:  et  luec 
dispensare  nou  licet  nisi  priedictis  ordiuibus:  sed  docere  in  scliolis  nou  est  de  istis  sacris 
actioiiibus  de  (|uil)us  Diouysius  loquitur;  alias  nuUus  posset  docere  in  seholis  nisiesset  diacouus 
vel  sacerdos.  Item  miiuailii  clerici  possuut  eontieere  Corpus  Cbristi,  quod  uon  nisi  sacerdoti- 
bus  licet.  Ergo  unilto  fortius  doeeudi  uti  jmssuut  officio,  ad  quod  sacer  ordo  nou  requirifur." 
{Tom.  XV..  Vpitsc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  7,  «.) 

t  "Ado.  Ad  aliud  quod  sexto  objicitur,  quod  nuIUia  potest  Ecdesiasticis  offlciis  deaervire, 
et  in  niouastica  re^jula  ordinate  persistere,  et  ita  niulto  minus  scholastice,  intelliKcndum  est 
nou  de  liis  qu;e  ad  substantiam  reliKi<mis  pertinent,  ut  tttiam  per  apparatitm  ibi  patet,  quia  liaiO 
bene  servare  possuut  Ecclesiasticis  vacantes  oificiis;  sed  intellijiitur  quantum  ad  alias  obser- 
Tautias,  sicut  sileutiuni,  vigilias,  et  linjusniodi:  quod  etiam  patet  ex  Iioc  quod  sequitur  in 
pnrdicto  oapitulo:  Ut  ipse  districtionem  mouasterii  tencat  qui  quotidie  in  minister U>  Kirt^'.tin^ti^X) 
aii/itnr  df.iirvire.  A  quilius  observantiis  i-esularilius  non  est  inconvcnieus  si  aliqui  alistiueant, 
ut  utilitati  communi  vai-iiit  doci-ndo:  sicut  i):itil  in  illis  qui  :iil  pia-latiouis  olllciuui  a.ssnnuintur 
cum  etiam  in  ilaustiis  mancntes  iu  talibus  (inandoquc  (liMpcnsationcm  accipiaut  prnpli-r  ali<iuaiu 
causam.  Et  pr.eterea.  aliqui  reli^ioai  sunt  iiui  iu  clauslris  suis  mancntes,  districtionem  sui 
ordiuis  servantes.  scholastico  insistunt  officio,  quod  ex  institutione  sui  ordiuis  liabent."  (Tom. 
XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  8.) 

t  "  Ad  7.  Ad  illud  quod  septimo  objieinnt,  dicenduni.  quod  ille  se  superextendit  supra  men- 
BUTam  Buam,  ut  patet  per  Glossam  ibidem,  qui  se  exteudit  ultra  quam  ei  coiicedutur.    Illud 
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As  to  religious  not  being  allowed  more  than  one  doctor  in  a 
college,  it  can  be  answered  that,  because  men  are  religious,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  should  be  treated  more  harshly  than 
seculars  in  the'  matter  of  learning.  If  a  religious  has  greater 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  to  becoming  a  master  than  others,  he 
is,  in  reality,  punished  for  being  a  religious.  And  this  would  be 
to  punish  men  for  doing  good,  Avhich  would  be  an  iniquitous  pro- 
ceediug.  Nor  are  seculars  or  religious  forbidden  to  have  many 
masters.  This  is  explained  by  S.  Augustine,  when  he  says :  "  They 
are  called  many  masters  because  they  teach  contrary  doctrines, 
whilst  many  teaching  the  same  thing  are  as  one  master."  Thus, 
many  doctors  are  not  forbidden,  but  many  doctrines.*  The  many 
masters  in  one  college  do  not  govern  that  college  as  a  captain  com- 
mands his  ship,  for  each  master  presides  in  his  own  school.  All  that 
can  be  proved  by  the  analogy  of  the  ship  is  this,  that  many  masters 
cannot  be  placed  over  the  same  class.  Nor  does  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  regular  teachers  prevent  seculars  from  teaching ;  it 
merely  offers  a  greater  choice  of  professors,  irrespective  of  their 
peculiar  vocation.  In  the  third  chapter,  the  allegation  that  religious 
cannot  have  anything  in  common  with  seculars,  in  those  things 
which  relate  to  studies,  is  shown  to  be  damnable,  false,  and  friv- 
olous. Here,  as  in  the  second  chapter,  the  Saint  first  states  the 
arguments  of  the  enemy;  then  gives  his  general  answer;  and, 
finally,  replies  to  each  argument  in  particular.f 

The  teaching  of  William  of  S.  Amour  is  '•  damnable :  "  because 
it  strikes  straight  at  ecclesiastical  unity,  which  consists,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  in  this :  that  "  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Clirist,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another."  J     It  strikes  also 

autem  iiitelligitur  concessmn  quod  nulla  lege  proliibituni  iuveuitur.  .  .  .  Et  pni-teiea 
aliqiii  relifjiosi  suut,  qui  (loctiinaiii  ex  iiistitutione  sui  ordiuis  liabeut:  et  patet  quod  coutia  eos 
dicta  objeetio  noii  proeedit."     (Tom.  A'V.,  Opitsc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  i>.  8.) 

*  "Quod  auteni  ail,junguut,  quod  in  uno  religiosonnu  collegio  duo  doctores  esse  non  debeant, 
nianifeste  patere  potest  iui(|uuni  esse.  Cum  enim  religiosi  non  siut  minus  liumiles  quam  s:eeu- 
laves.  ut  supra  ((lobatum  est,  non  debet  iu  doeendo  religlosi  pejor  esse  eouditioquani  s:i;culaiis. 
Esset  aiiteui  seeunduni  positioiu-ni  prreilietani;  quia  non  ma.iov  via  pateret  toti  uni  multitudiui 
relisiosorum  venieudi  ad  niagisteiium  quam  uni  sieculari,  qui  singulariter  pel-  se  studet,  qui 
niagistev  tier!  potest,  si  in  studio  pioticiat.  Item  seeuuduui  liaue  positi<uieui  profectus  stunii 
in  veligiosis  inipeditur.  Sicut  euiin  puguauti  esset  inipediiueutum  ad  luigiiam.  si  ]>i':i'iniuiu 
pugn;e  <-i  sul)tiaheretur.  quia,  ut  Pliilosoplius  in  HI.  Etliic.  dieit. /"(•(/.•i.sii/u  pmjHtttnri's  esse  riiien- 
tur  apud  quos  sunt  timidi  inhoHOrati.  fortes lionorali  .■  itastudenti  esset  iuipedinieutuui  ad  studiutn, 
Bi  ei  magistei'iuni  sul)ti'aluitur,  (|Uo'de.st  stuclentium  pvieuiiniii.  Item  lios  leputaretur  in  pituam 
iufligi  alicui,  si  ei  postiiuaiu  in  studio  i>i-olVeit.  niagisteiium  denegaretur.  Si  ergo  religiosus  iu 
magisteiio  consequeudo  plusquum  alii  imp<>diatur,  ex  hoc  ipso  quod  religiosus  est,  punietur  ; 
et  hoc  est  puuire  homines  pro  bono;  quod  ini(|iium  est."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc  I..  Cap.  II.,  p.  8.) 

t  "Adhuc  autem  sua  malitia  eos  iustigante  conantur  ostendere,  quod  religiosi  sa'cularibus 
in  his  qu*  ad  studiuni  pertinent  eommunicare  non  debent,  ut  si  non  ex  toto  doctriuas  amittant 
ofHcium,  taineu  in  exeiMitionc  oHirii  ali({U(>  modo  iuipediantuv." 

1  "  Ad  hoc  autem  ostcnilcuduru,  iuilucunt  primo  illud  quod  habetur  XVI.  qujest.  VII.  cap. 
In  nnna  aetioiif.  uhi  dicitui- :  In  iiixi  emlriniine  offirin  non  debet  esse  dispar  pro/essio  :  quod  etiam  in  lege 
divina  prnhihetiir,  dia-nte  Minjse  ;  non  orahis  siniul  in  hove,  et  asino  :  idist,  homines  divers(e  pro/essionis 
in  iiU"  offlriii  siiintl  non  gociahin :  et  infra:  Nam  eohnrere,  et  conjuimi  non  possunt  quihus  et  stndia.  et 
vota  siDit  (linrsd..  Cuiu  ergo  religiosis,  et  sajcnlaribns  sit  profeasio  dispar  iu  uuo  docendi  ottlcio 
Bociari  non  i)iissunt." 

2.  '•  Item.  Cum  quilibet  niorem  gerere  debeat  illis  quibus  convivit,  secundum  Augustinuiu, 
inconveiiiens  videtur  ut  unus  et  idem  sit  de  religioso,  et  s»c\ilari  collegio  simul  et  semel:  noa 
enim  potest  simul  utroruinque  actus  imitari.  Sic  ergo  religiosus  qui  est  de  collegio  sua)  religi- 
ouis,  nou  potest  esse  de  collegio  siecularium  doctorum."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opunc  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  D.) 

t  Rom.  XII.,  5. 
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at  charity :  because,  according  to  the  philosopher,  friendship  is 
founded  and  maintained  by  intercommunion  ;  or,  to  use  the  words' 
of  Solomon :  "  A  man  amiable  in  society  shall  be  more  friendly 
than  a  brother."  *  It  strikes  at  the  advancement  of  students  in 
learning :  for  "  It  is  better  that  two  should  be  together  than  one, 
for  they  have  the  advantage  of  their  society  "  f — and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It 
strikes  at  faith :  for  those  who  give  their  instructions  separately, 
easily  slip  into  teaching,  contrary  to  sound  doctrine.  J 

It  is  "false:"  because  it  contradicts  Apostolic  doctrine;  for 
"every  man  hath  received  grac^,  ministering  the  same  one  to 
another :  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God."  §  Those 
who  would  keep  religious  and  secular  doctors  apart,  would  prevent 
such  ministration.  Those  who  are  competent  to  teach  at  all  are 
competent  to  teach  together.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  re- 
ligious and  secular  doctors  should  exclude  each  other,  than  that 
the  soldiers  who  form  an  army  should  refuse  to  communicate  with 
each  other:  if  their  object  be  one,  they  can  combine  in  one 
society.! 

It  is  "frivolous,"  for  it  is  supported  by  arguments  without 
weight,  and  is  a  manifestation  of  ignorance.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to 
answer  the  reasoning  adduced.^ 

1.  It  is  said  that  in  one  and  tlie  same  office  there  should  not  be 
disparity  of  profession  :  that  is,  a  cleric  should  not  perform  the 
office  of  a  layman,  and  vice  versa ;  but  to  those  occupations  which 
are  at  once  common  both  to  seculars  and  to  monks,  such  as  study- 
ing and  teaching,  this  rule  does  not  apjdy.     So,  men  of  different 

*  Prov.,  XVIII.,  24.  t  Eccl,  TV.,  9. 

t  "  H;bc  autem  eoriim  sentcntia  invenitur  esse  daniuoaa,  talaa,  et  frivola.  Damnosa  quidem 
est,  quia  derojiat  ecclesiastioaj  iiiiitati.  iinse  consistit  seiMiiiduiii  Apostolmn  ad  Rom.  XH.,  5,  ia 
hoc  <inod  muUiunnm  corpus  sumus  in  Christo,  sinyuii  antem  alter  alterius  membra.  Glossa:  '  Suiiiiis 
alter  alteriiis  lueiiibra.  duiii  .sumus  aliis  servieutcs,  aliis  iiiilifjeutes.'  Ideo  dicitur  singiUi  seeviu- 
diim  (ilossam,  quia  liullus  i\<'lu(litui',  major,  vel  minor.  Uiide  patet  quod  ei'oU-.siasticiB  uuitati 
di'io<;at  quicumqiie  iiinicdit  quod  uuiisquisc|ue  alteriiis  ineinbriim  noii  .sit,  i-i  scrvieudo  secun- 
dum olliciiim  sihi  fompeteus.  Cum  erfj"  rcliijiosis  couipefut  diioendi  ofB<ium  :  de  ([uo  post  pauca 
Apostolus  lutMitioui-ui  r;ui(  dii/eus:  .^iiv  i/ui  diH-rt.  in  dortrinn  :  (.il<i.-,sa  :  •  gui  luilii-t  j;rati;im  doeen- 
di,  sit  membrum  ulferius  in  cxliiliiticuu-  do(;lriu:e  :  '  mauife^lnui  »-st  quod  i-eelesiasti<"e  uuitati 
derosat  (iui<'umi|Ue  reli^io.so  iuipedit  ne  quenuiuam  diiieie  jiiissit.  vel  a  (luocumque  addisceve. 
Derof;aiit  efi;uii  ]u;eiliita  earitati.  Quia  .secundum  I'liilo.soplium  iu  VUl.,  et  X.  Kthicoruni  in 
comMiuiu<atioue  auiiellia  fuudatur,  et  salvatur:  cui  eouf;ruit  seutentia  Salomonis  Prover. 
XVIU.,24:  I'ir  umicabilin  ad  nocietatitn  nuigin  amicus  erit  qiM)n /rater."  {I'mn.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap. 
J II..  p.  9.) 

i  1  Peta;  IV.,  10. 

II  "  Ergo  et  quicumque  sumuntur  ad  oflReium  dootrin.T>,  debent,  omnibus,  cujuscumqiie  eon- 
ditiouis  fuerint,  doceudo  protieere,  et  relifjiosi,  sa-eularihus,  et  8a>culare8  religiosis.  Item  qui- 
bu.scuiuque  competit  aliquis  actus,  competit  admitti  ad  societateui  illorum  ipii  ordiuautur  ad 
actum  ilium  ;  cum  societas  iiibil  aliud  esse  videatur  quam  aduuatio  bomiuum  ad  uuum  aliquid 
communiter  agendum  :  uude  et  omnes  quibus  pufjuare  licet,  possuut  eoiiimunieare  iu  eoQelU 
exercitu,  (|\ii  est  societas  ordiuata  ad  iiugnaudum:  uou  enim  videmus  (|\n)d  milites  relijtiosi  re- 
pellant  milites  s;cculares  a  suo  exereitu,  uec  e  con  verso.  .Scd  societas  sludii  est  ordiuata  ad  ac- 
tum doceudi.  et  discendi.  Cum  er{;o  non  solum  siecnlaribus,  seil  ctiam  religiosis  liceat  docere, 
et  discere,  ut  ex  pnedictis  patet;  uou  est  dubium  quod  religiosi,  et  sieculares  iu  un.t  societate 
studii  esse  possuiit."    {2'om.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  10.) 

1[  "  Est  etiam  pra>dicta  scnteiitia  frivola:  quia  ratioiies  quibus  innititlir,  nullius  momenti 
BUut,  et  ostcuduut  iguorantiam  eornm  <|ui  eas  iuducnnt,  vel  veram.  vel  lictani.  Est  euim  socie- 
tas, ut  dictuui  est,  luluuatio  boiuinum  ad  ali(iuid  unum  perlieiendum ;  et  ideo secundum  diversa 
ad  quaj  pcrticieudn  societas  ordmatur  oporlet  socictates  distingui,  et  de  eis  judicari;  cum  judi- 
cium umusoijusque  rei  pra'cipue  sumatur  ex  tiue."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  10.) 
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conditions  form  one  Church:  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
tliere  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female: 
for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."* 

2.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some  privileges  which  are  common 
to  seculars  and  religious,  and  some  privileges  which  are  not 
common  to  them.  For  instance,  religious  cannot  belong  both  to 
a  secular  and  to  a  religious  college.  But  both  religious  and  secu- 
lars belong  to  the  one  College  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  one  in  faith.  So,  since  religious  and  seculars  teach 
and  discuss  together,  a  house  of  studies  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
college  of  religious,  or  a  college  of  seculars,  but  a  college  compre- 
hending both.  It  is  common  ground  for  carrying  out  a  common 
object.f 

3.  It  is  argued  that  a  man  cannot  belong  to  two  colleges — to  a 
secular,  and  to  a  regular  one;  but  this  is  to  make  use  of  the  part, 
as  an  argument  against  the  whole.  A  private  college  is  part  of  a 
public  college — just  as  a  house  is  part  of  a  city.  To  live  in  a 
religious  family,  and  to  study  at  a  public  college,  does  not  create 
any  contradiction.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  a  religious,  who 
is  a  member  for  life  of  a  religious  college,  belonging,  for  a  time, 
to  a  scholastic  college.  Moreover,  this  argument  is  applicable 
only  to  ecclesiastical  colleges.  A  man  cannot  be  a  canon  of  two 
churches  at  one  time  without  a  dispensation.  But  a  scholastic 
college  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  college — so  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  man  who  is  associated  to  a  religious  college,  or  to  a  secular 
college,  joining  a  scholastic  college.^ 

4.  It  is  said  that  religious,  being  under  obedience  to  superiors, 
cannot  take  upon  themselves  those  obligations  which  fall  upon 
seculars  in  a  secular  college.     Without  permission  and  license  of 


*   Cal.  III.,  2S. 

t  "  Ad  2.  Ad  id  quod  secniido  objiciunt,  (licpiidiini,  quod  sicut  quiedara  sunt  comniunia  re- 
ligiosis,  et  sasoulaiiVjus,  quji'dani  aiitem  sunt  in  <iuiljua  dirteiuut :  ita  est  qiioddaui  collesiuni 
quod  est  taiitum  s:¥culaiiiiin,  sctiiudnni  ijiiod  ailuiiautiiv  qiiidani  liouiines  ad  <a  pcificii-iida 
qu:i' :i(l  h:i-iuhui-.s  tMiitiilii  siwi-tuiit  :  ali(|UO(l  auti-ni  collcyiiini  <st  lelisiosoruiu  taut  iiiu,  in  quo 
8cili(  i-t  aliquid  a^itur  ad  lcli;,'iiiMain  vitani  (lui<-iid:uii ;  aliqiKxl  aiileru  est  quod  t-.st  rclifjjiiisi.s,  et 
8a-<tilaril)us  iMimiiuiUf ,  i|iiia  in  illo  aduiiautur  Imniiui-w  ad  lioc  in  quo  iclidiosi  a  saculaiiliu.s  nou 
distitijjuuiitur ;  sicut  religiosi,  I't  SiL-culaifs  couiniuiiilci-  sunt  dt-  colU-";!!)  unius  Kcilcsia-  ("luisti, 
iuquantuui  in  una  fidt-  coiiveiiiunt,  qiue  unitatciii  Kcdcsia' peiticit.  Similiter  ij\ua  doicie,  et 
discfie  oomuiuuiter  leligiosis  et  steoulaiibus  coiuiietit.  eolle-jiuui  studii  non  deliet  ceuscri  quasi 
collegium  religiosonitii,  vel  quasi  collegium  s:i'<'ulariuui,  sed  ijuasi  collegium  iu  se  coiupielien- 
dcus  utrosque."     (2'owi.  XV.,  Opuac.  I.,  Cap.  III., p.  II.) 

i  "  Ad  3.  Ad  id  quod  tertio  ol).jiciuut,  scilicet  quod  nuUtis  potest  esse  de  duobus  eollegiis.  di- 
cenduiu,  quod  ilia  ratio  Iriplieiter  de  licit.  I'liino  quia  ))ar.s  non  (lo  nit  in  numerum  contra  tot  urn  : 
collegium  auteni  ]iri\atMin  jiai.s  i-»t  pnbliii  collegii.  .'iiciil  doniiis  est  pars  ii\  itatis:  unde  per  lioc 
quod  aliqiiis  est  dc  I'olli'gio  aliiujus  laniili;e.  ex  line  ijiso  est  de  eollegio  civitalis.  qua.'  ex  diver- 
sis  familiis  conslitintur,  nee  tainm  e.st  ex  dnohu.s  collegiis.  Cnni  ergo  eollegi\im  studii  sit  pub- 
licum eollegiiiMi,  |per  hoe  i|Uod  aliqnis  e.st  ile  eollegio  joivato  Mlii|noriim  stndeiitium,  sicut  qui 
COIlveniunt  ad  eoiivix  i-ndiini  in  una  dunio  religiosa,  vrl  s;i'ciihni.  boe  iiiso  est  de  eollegio  com- 
munislndii,  iiee  propter  boe  est  de  dnolius  eollegiis.  Seenndo  pradieta  ratio  deficit  ex  hoc 
quod  nihil  probibet  aliqueui  esse  dc  uno  eollegio  perpetuo  publico,  vel  privato.  et  simul  et  scmel 
esse  dealiquo  eollegio  publico,  vel  privato  tempiuali:  sii-tit  ille  qui  est  ile  eollegio  alicu,ius  civi- 
tatis,  qnandoqtie  est  a<i  tenipus  de  eollegio  eoniuiilitantiuni  in  niio  exercitu  ;  et  qui  est  de  eol- 
legio alienjus  familia",  potest  ad  tempos  aliqmbiis  soeiari  in  aliquo  liosi>itio.  Collegium  autem 
stiidii  noM  est  eolleginm  perpetiium,  sed  tempoiale  :  nmi  enim  ad  lioe  liomines  ad  stndium  con- 
veuiunt  111  perpetuo  ibi  moreutur;  sed  vaduut  ct  veiiiiint  pro  sno  libilo.  Unde  nihil  proliibet 
eum  qui  est  de  religioso  eollegio  i)erpetuo,  8imul  esse  de  eollegio  scUolustico."  (Tom.  Xy., 
OpuM.  I.,  Cup.  J II.,  p.  11.) 
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their  superiors,  they  cannot ;  with  it,  they  can  do  that  which  is 
lawful. 

5.  It  is  said  that  religions  breed  scandal ;  6,  that  they  live  idle 
lives ;  and,  7,  that  they  will  be  the  cause  of  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last 
Times" — and  texts  of  Scripture  are  brought  forward  in  support 
of  these  accusations. 

The  Saint  proves  that  these  allegations  are  beside  the  point ; 
and  says  that,  because  they  have  their  suspicions,  men  should 
not  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  that,  until  religious 
are  condemned  by  competent  authority,  they  cannot  be  driven 
out  of  their  position.* 

8.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  even  within  the  power  of  apostolic 
authority  to  compel  seculars  to  receive  religious  into  their  colleges. 
This  proposition  is  not  only  false,  but  heretical.  Christ  granted 
this  privilege  to  the  Roman  Church,  that  all  should  obey  it,  as  if 
they  were  obeying  Christ.  It  can  be  proved  from  Gratian,  and 
S.  Cyril,  that  he  who  attempts  to  destroy  the  privilege  of  the 
Roman  Church,  falls  into  heresy.  Hence,  he  who  declares  that 
those  things  are  not  to  be  done,  which  the  Pope  commands  men 
to  do,  is  guilty  of  heresy.f 

9.  It  is  said  that  no  one  can  be  forced  to  enter  a  society  against 
his  will;  but  this  is  spoken  of  a  private  society — not  of  a  jjublic 
society,  constituted  by  authority :  for,  just  as  the  Chapter  of  a 
church  can  be  compelled  to  receive  a  certain  man  as  a  canon,  so,  a 
college  of  studies  can  be  forced  by  superior  authority  to  receive 
subjects. 

10.  It  is  said  that  the  Apostolic  authority  only  extends  ad 
cathedram,  i.  e.,  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  such 
like.  This  is  false ;  for  it  is  clear  from  the  "  Politics,"  and 
"  Ethics,"  that  he  who  governs  the  republic  has  to  superintend 
the  education  of  its  youth. 

11.  It  is  said  that  to  unite  religious  and  seculars  would  be  not 

*  "  Ad.  4.  Ad  id  quod  quarto  objiciunt,  dicenduni,  quod  religiosi  non  possunt  esse  de  colleRio 
sseculariuiu,  nisi  quateuus  licet  eis  docere,  ct  disceie.  quod  non  possuut  absque  inoderaiiiiue,  et 
licentia  suoiMiiu  superiorum,  ex  quonini  etiaiii  lice  ntia  et  Juramenta,  et  coUigaliones  licitas,  et 
expedieutes  faceie  possunt,  ut  sic  in  collijiio  sLhnlastieo  coununierentur." 

"  Sciendum  tanieu,  (piod  ciun  peifectio  t()ti\is(()nsistat  in  ])aitiiini  ailunatione,  illud  foti  non 
expcdit  in  quo  jiartes  cunvcniri'  iH>n  p().s.s\uit.  (jnui  licic  jM-rtiMtiiini  tutiiis  i<'pui;nat :  undc  et  or- 
dinatiiHifs  (|iia' in  rei)ul)lii'a  Htatiuintur,  tales  dcln-nt  I'sse  ([ua-  lunnihus  i|ui  ad  reniimlilieam 
pertinent,  eoaptentur:  nia^is  vero  essent  reniovend:e  ordinatU)nesa  repnl)lira  qna'  adimalioiiem 
eiviiini  inipedireut,  quani  ali(|ua  scissura  reipiibliciu  toleranda:  quia  slatnta  snnl  jiropter  uni- 
tnteni  rii])nbli(  a?  eonservandani,  et  non  e  converso.  Similiter  etiaiii  iu  eollcfjiii  sclmlastieo  non 
dilicnt  esse  aliqua  statuta  ([ua'  non  possint  congruere  onmilmsquiadstudium  lieite  eonveniiint." 
(Turn.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  11.) 

t  "  Ad  5.  In  bis  auteni  qme  sefpuiutur,  in  quibiis  apostolicas  potfcstati  derogaut,  non  solum 
falsitatis,  sed  etiam  bieresis  erinien  incurruut :  quia,  lit  dieitiir  iu  deeretis,  dist.  XXII.  cap. 
Omiif.s- ;  (jui  Ronumie  EcrlesuT  privilKjinm  ah  ijisu  xiiiiimo  oiiiiiiiiiii  B'^rlrxidniiii  cninlr  Iradiliim  aufti-re 
conntnr.  hie  pracul  duhio  in  hicri-i.'tiii  inhitur  :  et  intra  :  Fiileni  iiiiiiipi  riolnl  i/ni  <iilrr)-siiK  ilhiiii  ayit  (iiue 
est  ftilci  matir.  Hoe  antem  pri\  ile^'iiiui  Cbristiis  Kdiiiana'  I'k'eli-sia-  eontulit,  nt  (iiunes  ei  sieut 
Cbristo  (ilifdiant  :  \\\uV-  (licit  Cvrillus  AlcxaTidriniis  Kiiiscopns  in  Lib.  (I.  Tliesauronim  :  {7  mnn- 
bra  iiiiineitiiiiis  in  nipilf  ii'islra  iipijsliili<-<i  thrnnn  Itomunm-vm  Pdiilijicr.  a  iiuii  nnslrnm  rxt  qmrrere  quid 
cridi  r<\  it  (1 11  ill  tiiirrr  ilrhi  nm  us  ij.moh  r,  m  run  tin,  ip.finn  rtijimilix  pin  tinniilin.t :  iinnninm  ipxiiis  siilitm 
est  nprth^ndiri-.  curriijcre,  ft  loro  illins  Ugurc  qui  ipsmn  irdijimvit ;  it  nnlli  iilii  qiioil  sinnn  rst  piimum, 
set!  ipni  soli  dedit :  cui  omneajure  divino  caput  inclinant,  et  primates  mundi  tumquam  ipsi  Domino  Jetu 
Christu  obediunt."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  III. .p.  12.) 
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to  edification,  but  to  destruction.  This  allegiition  is  founded  on 
wliat  is  false.  It  is  evident,  from  wliat  has  been  advanced,  tliat 
it  is  not  to  tlie  destruction,  but  to  the  advantage  of  learning,  that 
religious  should  be  associated  with  seculars  in  teaching.  Hence, 
there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  seculars  can  be  compelled,  by 
Apostolic  authority,  to  admit  religious  into  their  society  for  the 
sake  of  study.* 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go  at  length  into  the  follow- 
ing chapters.  The  three  first  have  been  treated  more  in  detail,  to 
give  a  fair  specimen  of  tiie  Saint's  method  of  handling  his  subject. 
He  remarks,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  that  it  was  an  old  heresv,  and 
one  rife  in  his  own  day,  which  maintained  that  the  efficacy  of 
ecclesiastical  ministrations  depeuded  upon  sanctity  of  life,  inde- 
pendent of  ordination  ;  and  that  this  belief  had  led  some  fanatics 
to  imagine  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  license  themselves — 
irrespective  of  any  other  authority,  or  mission,  or  character — to 
preach,  and  to  absolve,  and  to  exercise  other  ecclesiastical  functions. 
Some  took  the  opposite  extreme,  and  declared  that  religious  men, 
however  holy  they  might  be,  could  never,  even  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  perform  these  pastoral 
duties.  Others  imagine,  says  the  Saint,  that  bishops  cannot  con- 
fer these  powers  on  regulars  without  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  inferior  clergy.f  S.  Thomas,  taking  for  granted  that  the 
two  former  errors  have  been  already  proscribed,  and  visited  wath 
just  anathema,  attacks  the  third  at  length,  and  shows  that  the 
general  good  of  the  Chui-ch,  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  call  for  the  establishment  of  Religious  Orders, 

*  "Quod  otiani  objiciuut,  quod  uulliis  potest  co<ri  ad  societateni  invitus,  ut  lex  dieit,  patet 
quod  iiitelligitur  dc.  privata  socictiite,  qiup  consensu  duoruni,  vel  tn\uu  eoiistituitur.  Sed  ad 
societateni  publicam,  qiite  iiou  potest  eonstitui  uisi  ex  superioi-is  auctoritate,  aliquis  coiupelli 
potest ;  8ic\it  prineeps  qui  prieest  reipuhlie.e  i>otest  conipelleie  eives  ut  in  sua  societate  aliquem 
recipiant;  sicut  eliani  eolle-iiuui  alii  ujiis  Kiili-.siie  eofjitur  ut  ali<|ueni  recipiat  iu  cauonicuui  vel 

in  fiatieni.     Unde.  eui ]Ili-;;iuMi  .stiulii  ^'iMnialis  sit  aliipia  socictas,  ad  eaui  aliquis  induct   i)0- 

test  auctoritate  supeiioiis  co;;initc.  Ad  illud  quod  iiiistea  oljjieiunt,  quod  lioc  est  de  illis  quaj 
non  pertinent  ad  catliedrani.  din  iiiliini.  quod  lioc  est  lalsuni.  Ad  e\ini  enini  qui  regit  reni])ul)li- 
caiu.  pertiuet  ordiirare  de  nntritionihus  it  adinventionibus  Juveuuin  iu  quibus  exerrc  re  dilie- 
ant.  .  .  .  Kt  sic  i>atet  (luoil  oidiuare  de  studio  pertiuet  ad  enni  qui  pra  est  rciiuil.lica',  et 
pnecipue  ad  auetorilateni  Apostoli<;e  Sedis.  qua  uni\ersalis  Eeelesia  gubernalnr,  eui  ]u\-  gene- 
rale  stndiuni  proviJetur.  Quod  antem  oliji<'ilur  ultimo  procedit  ex  falsis.  Non  eniui  est  ad  des- 
tructioneni  stvidii,  sed  ad  ejus  protect uni,  si  reli;;iowi  saenlaribus  iu  studio  .sociantur,  \it  ex  ]ine- 
dietis  patet.  Unde  nuUi  dubiuui  esse  debet  sa'culares  <ouiiielli  posse  auctoritate  apostoliea  ut 
ad  societateni  studii  relij;iosos  adniiltaiit."     (Tow.  Xf.,  Oimsc.  I.,  Cap.  III., p.  12.) 

t  "  Sciendum  est  ergo,  i|Uosdani  fiiisse  lijereticos,  et  adhuc  es.se,  qui  potestatem  ecclesias- 
tici  ininistcrii  iu  vitie  sanctitate  piuiebant,  ut  videlicet  iiui  sanctitate  carnerit,  ordinis  quoque 
potestat<ni  aniittat,  et  qui  sanctitate  fiilf;ef.  etiam  ordinis  iiotistate  iioliatur.  Quaui  <|Uideui 
seiilcntiani  esse  erroneani,  quia  dc  ca  non  at;itur.  suiiponatur  ad  luasens.  K\  IliiJus  aiitcni 
erroris  radice  processit  quonunilani  pncsnniiitio.  et  pnecipnc  iniuiarlicniiiii.  (pii  ili'  sua  sancti- 
tate luasunicnti-H.  niiuistroruin  Kccb  sia'  otlicia  pKijuio  aibitiio  usurpabaut.  alisolveiido  scilicet 
peccatoics,  et  pradicando  abs()Ui-  alic  ii.jiis  auclmitatc   Kiiiscojii,  quod  cis  nullatcnus  liccljat." 

.  "  ."^cil  quidani  ninjis  iiicanlc  ab  line  cmu-c  rcccdcntcs.  in  i-irorcni  I'oiit  rai  iuin  sunt  pridapsi, 
asserentes  nionacbos.  et  religiosos  ad  pradicta  non  idcuicos  es.se,  etianisi  de  auctoritate  Episco- 
poriim  boc  aj;aut." 

"  Qnidaiu  auteni  novellum  sibi  statueutes  crroreni  in  tautani  prorunipuiit  audaciani  ut  asse- 
raut  non  scduiii  propter  relijiiosoruin  conditiiuieni.  sed  etiaiii  propter  Kiiiscoporuin  iiu|iotentiain 
noil  possi-  per  Kpisciqios  rclisiosis  lua-dicta  coinniitti  absi|Ue  paiocliialis  sacerdolis  vobintale. 
Et  quod  ctiaiii  pcrniciosins  est,  non  posse  eis  hoc  ipsuin  assi-i  mil  iii-i  .Aiiosloliiir  Seilis  )>rivile<;iuiu 
indulfjiri.  Kt  sic  ijer  viain  coiilrai  iaiii  ad  eunideni  tineiii  IiujusimimIi  iiror  elaliitur  cniii  pra-dic- 
to,  ut  scilicet  subtruliaut  aliqnid  ecclesiastie:e  potestali,  siciit  et  illi  qui  in  vitie  iiierito  potesta- 
teui  Ecclesi;e  cousibtei'e  ai'bitrautur."     (Turn.  XV.,  Oputc.  I.,  Cap.  IK,  p.  14,  15.) 
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to  assist  the  secular  priests  in  preaching,  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  Sacraments. 

William  of  S.  Amour  maintained  that  religious,  however  much 
they  might  be  occupied  in  other  matters,  if  they  did  not  employ 
themselves  in  manual  labour,  were  in  a  state  of  damnation.*  S. 
Thomas,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  oversets  this  error  with  arguments 
from  Scripture  and  from  reason.  Not  that  he  desires  in  any 
manner  to  encourage  idleness,  which,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  the 
source  of  all  evils ;  but  because  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
men  may  be  usefully  employed.  Hence,  he  teaches,  in  the  first 
place,  thatiill  men  are  bound  to  labour,  both  by  natural  law,  and 
by  Divine  precept;  and,  secondly,  that  manual  labour  is  necessary 
to  society,  and  is  useful  and  laudable  in  all  conditions,  both  in 
the  cloister  and  in  the  world.  'But  far  from  pretending  that  this 
is  a  law  of  necessity  for  every  condition  of  life  without  distinction ; 
he  clearly  proves,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  religious  in  par- 
ticular, that  those  who,  by  their  position  or  vocation  to  an 
Apostolical  Order,  are  obliged  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
ought  to  prefer  such  occupations  as  are  more  intimately  connected 
with  their  responsibilities,  and  of  much  more  service  to  their 
neighbour.! 

Here  S.  Thomas  deals  with  two  opposite  errors:  one,  of  certain 
ancient  monks,  who  looked  upon  labour  as  opposed  to  an  entire 
abandonment  of  self  into  the  hands  of  Providence — and  it  was  in 
refutation  of  this  conceit  that  S.  Augustine  wrote  his  treatise  on 
the  "Labour  of  Monks:"  the  other,  of  those,  who  recognizing 
no  other  employment  besides  manual  labour,  aimed  at  making  it 
of  general  obligation,  and  indispensable  for  all  who  made  pro- 
fession of  religious  life.  We  will  prove,  on  the  contrary,  says  S. 
Thomas,  that  religious,  without  manual  labour,  are  in  the  way  of 
Salvation.  This  the  Saint  abundantly  does  by  appeals  to  reason, 
and  to  many  texts  of  Scripture  | — for  example :  First,  Avorks  of 

*  "  Quia  veio  per  snfficientes  ratioues  religiosos  a  fructn  aiiimaniin  arcere  iion  possunt,  eos 
indirec'te  iuiiieilire  iiituutui,  iniixuiciitcs  eis  lu'ccssitateiii  manibus  operandi,  ut  vel  sic  saltern 
retialiaiitur  a  studio,  ijuc)  ad  pia'dicta  ifddiiiitur  idoiu-i ;  iu  quo  liostes  civitatis  saiicta-  pia'tati 
nialis;iiaiites  iistfiiduiitur.  Ciidf  au)M-r  illud  Niliiiii.,  VI.,  1.  Veui.  et  percutiamvs /(Kilns  rtc.  dicit 
Glossa:  '  Hostes  civitatis  sain-t:>'  siuidc-liaiit  Ni'lu'iiiia-  ill  campi-stria  dcsi-endcrf,  cf  fiedils  paris 
secuiu  inire.  Sic  ct  liajii'tici.  i-t  falsi  catlicilici  cuiii  veris  catlioliris  imcis  <iiiis(iitiiiiii  liabero 
volunt.  uoii  ut  ijtsi  ad  ai'ci-iii  catlHilica'  tidi-i.  v\  ivpi-ratioiiis  as<-fnd:iiit,  scil  iit  imtius  eos  iiuos  iu 
culmine  virtutuui  loiiiiiioraiites  aspiiiimt,  ad  iiitima  operuui,  vel  pauperieiu  doguiatuui  desceu- 
Uere  cogaut.'  "     {Tom.  XT\,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  23.) 

t  "  Qui  autem  pra;dietis  opevibus  quasi  jn-ivatis  vacant,  a  liibore  nianuum  abstinentes,  qnan- 
doque  quidem  sunt  transgressoreg  prajcepti  Apostolici.  quando  scilicet  sunt  de  illis  quibus  de- 
nuutiat  Apostolus,  lit  cum  silentio  operaalrs  suum  pattern  mamiucfnt  ut  dictum  est.  De  Iiis  ergo 
loquitur  Augustiiius.  lit  patet  ex  hoc  quod  dicit:  Cur  tu>n  et  prieceptis  apostolicis  obseri'andii  ali' 
quas  jmrtes  temporum  drputamm  I  et  etiaui  ex  lioc  (|Uod  dicit :  Citins  exauditur  una  obedientes  oratio 
qiiani  deci-m  >n(Uiii.  conttiniitoris  :  et  ex  lioc  iiuod  dicit  Qua  rst  i.itii  iirrrirgitas.  Irctioiii  nolle  ohlemp^- 
rare  t  Ex  quilius  (iiiiiiibus  jiatet  <iui>d  loquitiu- de  \  acantibus  spirit  ualibus  ojieribus,  qui  pr:B- 
Ceptiim  ap<)stoli<-iuii  tr,iusi;icdiiiiitur.  Nee  tiaiis^rcdiuiilur  nisi  ijui  ad  obseivaiuliiiii  obligan- 
tur,  de  quibus  luius  dictum  est :  IJuaiiiUniiie  uutcm  rnca)Uis  pnidirli.^,  \\X  ctiam  (uivutis  oiicriliiis, 
Apostoli  prtecrpt lun  non  tvaiisijrediunlur.  nmnihus  lion  ojirrnntf.i  :  ipiia  nun  liihoriontim  vitam  ex pigri- 
tia.  fitgientes.  vanii.it  otioni  I'oliint  pa.wi :  sed  aliHiiilaiitia  divini  uinori.i  nh  i>miii  rxteriori  upere  yelra- 
hunlur,ut  contempUitluni  rawnt :  ut  per  auctoriiates  sujiia  iuduetas  piobalum  est."  (7Vim.  AT., 
Opiuic.  I.,  Cap.  K,p.  28.) 

t  "Item,    Opera  misericordia;  pix-feruutur  corporalibus  exercitiis:  1  Timotli.  IV.,  8.     Cor- 
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jiiety  and  mercy  should  be  preferred  to  manuul  labour ;  for  the 
Apostle  says  :  "■  Bodily  exercise  is  profitable  to  little,  but  godliness 
is  })rofitable  to  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  tliat  which  is  to  come."  *  Now,  those  who  have  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  can,  from  time  to  time,  interrupt  even  works 
of  mercy,  and  other  offices  of  piety,  in  order  to  apply  themselves 
to  preaching,  according  to  the  Apostle  :  "It  is  not  reason  that  we 
should  leave  the  Word  of  God,  and  serve  tables."  f  With  much 
greater  cause,  then,  may  manual  labour  be  put  on  one  side  for  the 
sake  of  so  holy  and  useful  an  occupation.  Secondly,  this  manual 
labour  is  either  of  counsel  or  of  precept.  If  only  of  counsel, 
nobod}^,  strictly  speaking,  is  obliged  to  it;  unless  a  man  be  bound 
to  it  by  virtue  of  his  profession.  Those  religious  are  not  bound 
to  it  in  whose  rule  it  is  not  prescribed.  If  it  be  of  precept,  then, 
seculars  are  bound  to  it  as  much  as  I'eligious  are  ;  iox  precepts  are 
binding  on  all.  In  fact,  when  S.  Paul  said :  "  If  any  man  will 
uot  work,  neither  let  him  eat,"  J  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  seculars  had  not  been  introduced. § 

William  of  S.  Amour  plausibly  makes  use  of  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  of  the  example  of  the  Apostle  himself,  to  prove 
his  point.  S.  Thomas  replies  that  S.  Paul  teaches  that  manual 
labour  is  necessary  in  three  cases:  when  its  omission  would  lead 
to  dishonesty,  or  to  covetousness,  or  to  restlessness  and  curiosity. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  those  to  whom  the  office  of  preaching  is 
confided,  can  perform  their  duty,  and  avoid  falling  into  these 
three  vices,  without  having  to  engage  in  manual  labour.  It  is 
true  that  S.  Paul  sometimes  worked  himself,  though  he  was  con- 
tinually occupied  in  preaching.  But  the  Apostles  preached  by 
inspiration,  whilst  in  these  days,  preachers,  both  religious  and 
secular,  are  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  by  constant  study.  S. 
Thomas  remarks,  moreover,  that  S.  Paul  looked  upon  his  manual 
labour  as  a  work  of  supererogation ;  and  explains,  in  accordance 

poralis  quidem  exercitatio  ad  modiatm  utilis  est ;  pittas  autein  ad  omnia  valet.  Sed  opera  piptaMs  sunt 
iiiteriiiittfiida.  ut  vai^tur  predicatioui.  Actiiiiin  VI..  Z:  No7i  est  <rquum  nos  derelinqurre  verbum 
Dei.  et  ministrare  men»U  :  LuciB  IX.,  60.  Sine  ut  mortui  sepeUant  mortuos  suos ;  tu  autevt  vade,  et  an- 
uuntia  regnum  Dei :  Glossa,  '  Doniinns  docet  bona  uiiuoia  pro  utilitate  majoruiu  esse  prietevniit- 
tenda.  Majus  est  enim  aninias  niortuoriini  prwdicando  suseitare  quani  corpus  niortui  terra 
abscoiidere.'  Ergo  et  illi  qui  licite  priedicare  possunt  qualitercunique,  debeut  laborem  niamiuiu 
propter  pra'dicalionem  iutermittere."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I..  Cap.  V.,  p.  26.) 

^  1  Tim.,  IV.,  8.  t  Arts  IV.,  2.  t  2  ThfS.,  III.,  10. 

i  ■•  Item.  Hoe  exemplo  probari  i)otest.  Beatus  enini  Benedictus,  ut  Gregorius  in  II.  Dialo- 
Koruni  narrat,  tribns  annis  in  speeu  niansit  niauibus  i\oii  laborans,  ut  ex  boc  victum  quirreret, 
quia  loujje  a  eouver.satione  lioijiiiiiiin  iiosilus  erat,  Huli  liniiiano  ni(iiiae)Hi  cosiiitMs,  qui  ei  vie- 
tlini  niiuistrabat.  Quis  tauuii  aucl.Mt  diccic  ciiiii  time  in  slat  ii  salutis  iiou  tuisse,  ciiin  Doiiii- 
nns  euMi  serviiin  suwni  noniiiia\  ciil  ruiilaui  sacerdnti  diciiis:  .S.rr'is  iiit'ii.-<  iltn  in  luro  fninf  nmri- 
tur  I  Multa  etiani  alia  exeui|il:u.saiKtoiuu)  patent  in  Dialogo,  et  in  vitis  ratrniu,  qui  sine  laboro 
nianuuni  istani  vitaui  transi^icljaiit." 

"  Item.  Laborare  luanilm.s  ant  est  prajceptum,  ant  consilium.  Si  consilium  est,  nullns 
tcnetur  ad  laliorandnin  nianlbus.  nisi  qui  ad  boc  voto  se  astrinxit.  Ergo  religiosi  qui  ex  regula 
sua  nou  baVjeut  quod  debeaut  inauibus  laborare,  ad  laborem  manuuni  uon  teueutur.  Si  anteni 
est  in  pnecepto,  eum  ad  praicepta  divina,  et  apostoliea  iequaliter  teneantur  religiosi,  et  sa'cu- 
lares,  nou  magis  ad  laborem  luauuuni  teneutur  religiosi  nuam  8:eculares.  Ergo  si  licebnt  alicui 
sine  labore  mauiium  vivere  qiiaiulo  in  swciilo  erat,  idem  lieebit  quandoiu  religione  ali<iua  erit." 
(Tom.  XV.,  Opuic.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  24.) 
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with  the  Apostle,  that  he  was  led  to  do  so  through  motives  of 
prudence  and  of  chainty.  These  reasons  will  be  found  stated  at 
length  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians.* Finally,  the  Saint  adds,  that  wlien  the  Apostle  was  at 
Athens,  or  elsewhere,  where  he  could  preach  the  Word  every  day, 
then  he  did  not  engage  in  manual  labour,  because  he  did  not  Avisli 
to  interrupt  his  preaching  ;  f  in  this  case,  he  alloAved  the  faithful 
to  support  him  by  their  charity,  for  "  so  also  the  Lord  ordained 
that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel."  J 

William  of  S.  Amour  also  maintained  that  no  man  can  lawfully 
renounce  everything  he  has,  without  providing  in  some  way  for 
his  subsistence;  that  is,  either  by  entering  a  convent  which 
possesses  an  income,  or  by  undertaking  to  work.  To  do  other- 
wise, he  said,  would  be  to  tempt  God.  S.  Thomas  refutes  this 
error,  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  by  the  example  of  His 
disciples.  He  shows  that  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  defended, 
without  condemning  a  great  many  of  the  Saints,  and  without 
falling  into  the  errors  of  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius,  who  con- 
demned the  practice  of  the  Evangelical  counsels,  and  particularly 
the  observances  of  monastic  life.§  He  shows  the  difference 
between  voluntary  poverty  and  mendicancy.  The  latter  is  a  dis- 
grace, and  naturally  breeds  flatterers,  and  encourages  base  ser- 
vility ;  the  former  is  honourable  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  does  not  expose  its  true  votaries  to  kindred  perils.  Those 
who  beg,  through  an  overweening  desire  of  enriching  themselves, 
and  that  they  may  lead  an  idle  life,  are  justly  condemned  by  the 
law,  and  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  commonwealth.  They  are 
doubly  guilty  before  God,  for  they  give  themselves  up  to  criminal 
sloth,  and  bring  suspicion  on  those  wlio  are  really  in  Avant.     It  is 

*  Verses  n,  12,  13,  15. 

f  "  Ad.  5.  Ad  id  quod  cjuinto  objicitnr,  dicendum,  quod  hoc  quod  Apostoli  niauibus  laboiave- 
ruiit,  quiuidoque  quideni  fait  ueoessitatis,  qiiandoque  siipiTciogatioiiis.  Neoessiratis  quidem 
fuit  quaudo  al)  aliis  victuni  iuvenire  uou  potenuit,  ut  patet  I  Corinth.,  IV.,  per  (ilossam  priug 
iuductani.  Quod  etiani  suiieicrojiaf  iouis  fueiit.  patft  i)cr  id  <iuo<l  haliitiir  I  Coriutli.,  IX.  Hac 
tainen  supererogatioue  tribus  dc  iMUsi.s  Apo.stoliis  utcbatur.  yuaIl(lc^<|lll■  (|iiidt*in  ut  occasionem 
aufevret  pseudoapostolis  pvuiliiaiuli,  qui  i)ropter  sola  tcuiporalia  piiidiiabant.  Qnandoquo 
propter  avaiitiaiu  eoium  quilms  i)i;e(lieabat,  ue  fjravati.  si  .ipostiilu  seEiiiuanti  s]>iritualia  pvovi- 
derent  tenijioralia,  a  tide  iliseecierent.  Tevtio  ad  daiuliiiM  exeiniiluin  otiiisis  opi'iaiHli.  Xec 
tauieu  ApostolUM  lal)()ia)iat  in  illis  loeis  in  (piilius  quotidie  piMilieandi  I'aeultatem  haliebat.  sieut 
Atlieiiis.  ut  Ansiistirms  (lieit  in  Ijiii.de  Opeie  Mouaeli.  Et  ideo  nou  c.tt  ile  uecessjiate  salutis 
quod  ie\i;;iosi  in  l\oe.  .\p(istoluiu  iiniteiituv,  cum  nou  teueaiituv  ad  ouiues  8upei(;rogatiouis. 
Uuile  nee  alii  .ApfiHtoIi  nianilnis  lal)Oiabaut,  nisi  forte  qiiando  uou  iuveuiehant  qui  eis  daiet:  in 
quo  1  asu  tenetur  quililjet  muiiibus  laboiaie."     (2'oin.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  27.) 

t  1  Cor.,  IX.,  14.) 

i  "  Sciendum  ergo  est,  hsereticum  quemdam  fuisse  Rom?B  autiquis  temporibus,  .lovinianiiiu 
nomine,  qui  in  buuc  errorem  lapsus  est  ut  diceret,  oiuuium  baptizatorum  qui  siuun  baptisnia 
servaverunt,  unam  in  regno  cailoruui  esse  remuneratiouem,  ut  Hieronymus  narrat  iu  Lib.  qfiem 
contra  eum  scribit:  ex  quo  iutamtum  processit  ut  diceret.  virfriues,  vidiias,  et  tuaritatas,  qu:e 
seinel  iu  Cluisto  sunt  lotie,  si  uou  discrepent  ceteris  o))eriluis,  e.jusdam  meritiesse.  etquod  inter 
abstincnti.-iui  (■il)oruui.  et  lierecptioneiu  eoruin  cuui  f;ral  iaiuiii  aetione  nulla  esset  ditfereutia, 
niati  iiiiHuiuni  per  lio{  viryiuitati  ailaM|Uaus:  iu  (plo  eonsiliuni  de  vir^initate  ,ser\  an<la  euerva- 
bal.  .lUuil  lialii-tuv  a  Doniiiio  .Mattli..  XIX.,  11.  Non  uiinus  fnpiiuit  rrrhiim  ixtKfl  .s<'iliei>t  ut  a  nup- 
1ii;~  ab.stiniatnr.  seii //»(  pi'tmt  nipn-i  mpiat:  et  ab  Apiistol(.  I.  Coiintb,  VII..  i.").  I>r  virtjinilnis 
oiilihi  priiripltiiii  Dnmini  mrn  hiilim.  ruiisiliiiiii  iiuloiido.  I'nde  iiiisitio  ejus  proliaMesi  dainuutaest, 
ut  Au;;u.stinus  iKurat.  Hie  auteni  .loviniaui  error  in  ViKilautiii  surie\it.ut  llierouvnius  dicit 
ill  epistola  <M)iitra  Vi<;ilautium,  qui  veritateni  fidei  impusuabat,  ut  itiideni  dieitur,  pndieitlam 
rtdio  liabeus,  et  iu  couvivio  sa-cularium  coatra.je.jnnia  sanctorum  dcclainans.  ut  Hieronymus  in 
eadem  epistola  dicit."     (Tom.  XV.,  Optwc.  /.,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  30.) 
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not  so  witli  those  who  have  become  poor  by  clioice,  in  imitation 
of  the  humility  of  Jesus  Olirist;  wlio  occupy  tliemselves,  accord- 
ing to  their  state  of  life,  in  the  service  of  their  neighbour,  and 
know  how  to  be  contented  with  the  necessaries  of  life.*  Far 
from  diminishing  the  alms  of  the  poor,  they  greatly  increase 
them,  by  their  counsels  and  their  exhortations.  That  which  they 
themselves  receive  from  the  people  is  rather  the  fair  price  of  their 
labours  than  any  gratuitous  liberality,  or  alms,  according  to  these 
words  of  S.  Paul :  f  "If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things, 
is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  reap  your  carnal  things."  J 

S.  Thomas  proves,  incontrovertibly,  in  the  arguments  which 
follow,  that  religious,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  work  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,- can  receive  their  support  from  the  charity  of  the 
faithful ;  even  though  in  preparing  themselves  for  carrying  out 
their  obligations,  they  spend  day  and  night  in  reading,  studying, 
and  meditating  on  the  Scriptures,  and  on  religious  subjects.  This 
indeed,  is  their  labour — a  labour,  according  to  S.  Thomas,  far 
more  glorious,  ftir  more  useful,  and  far  more  necessary,  than  mere 
toiling  with  the  hands.  But  the  Holy  Doctor  has  not  a  word  to 
say  in  favour  of  those  who  do  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  live 
in  criminal  sloth — all  the  more  criminal  in  proportion  as  it  is  the 
more  scandalous,  and  the  more  unworthy  of  their  state. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  work,  S.  Thomas  ansAvers  the  malig- 
nant reproaches  heaped  upon  religious  mendicants,  respecting  the 
poverty  manifested  in  their  persons ;  the  duties  they  sometimes 
undertake  through  motives  of  charity ;  and  the  journeys  they 
make  in  discharge  of  their  office  as  preachers  of  the  Word.§     The 

*  Here  S.  Benedict  is  cited  as  an  example: — "VI.  Quod  auteni  paupeves  qui  reliquerunt 
omnia  propter  ("liiistiini,  possint  de  eleeuiosyiiis  viveie.  probatnv  prinio  exemplo  beati  Bene- 
dicti,  de  quo  iiarrat  Ijeatus  Uiesorius  in  2  Lib.  Dialos-  quod  tribus  aunis  iu  specu  mauens,  deliis 
quaj  a  Romano  miinaclio  manistrabautur,  refectus  est,  postquam  doniiim  parentis  reliquerat;  et 
tanien  validus  eorpore  existens  uou  legitur  de  labore  mauuum  victum  qussivisse."  (Tom.  XV., 
Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  VII. ,  p.  :i9. )     Again  :— 

"Item.  Vacare  tonteniplationi  divinse  laudabilius  est  quam  vacare  studio  Pbilosophiie. 
Sed  aliqni  sine  peccato  ut  studio  Pliilisopbiie  vacent,  de  eleemos.vuis  vivunt  ad  tenipn.s.  Ergo 
et  aliciui.  ut  conti-nipliitioui  vaceut.  ;ul  tenipns  ])ossunt  pr.Tterinisso  labnre  mauuum  de  eleemo- 
s.vuis vivere.  Scd  contemplatioui  diviiiii'  vacare  in  omni  Iciiiiion-  i-,st  lauilaliilius  quam  certnm 
tempus  ad  boe  prietiyere.  Krgo  aliqui  possnnt,  ut  ootiteniiilationi  vacent.  toto  tem|)ore  vitiB 
8u;e,  pra'termisso  labore,  de  eleemosynis  vivere."     (Tom.  .VI'.,  Oiiimr.  I.,  Cap.  VII.,  p.  40.) 

t  1  Cor.,  IX.,  II. 

t  "  Item.  Apostolus  probat  quod  poterant  Apostoli  teiuporalia  accipere  ab  eis  quibus  prae- 
dical>ant.  (|nia  eis  spiritnalia  seminabant :  quia  qui  dat  luasna.  iioii  est  mirum,  si  accijiiat  pavva  : 
unde  (licit  in  eoiletn  cap.  (vars.  II.)  .s'l'  nos  rohh  !<iiifitit<ilia  :<')innorh)nix.  wwinvm  est,  .<i  nos ninialia 
vrstra  mrtrinuis .'  iScd  eadeni  spiritnalia  ipue  luaMlicant  pnclali.  imcdicaMl  .ilii  e.x  eornm  auctori- 
tatc.  Krgo  etiani  ipsi  possnnt  ab  his  quibus  pnidicant,  coriialia  accipcre,  nnde  vivaut."  (2'oni. 
X  v..  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  VII..  ]).  411.) 

■'  Dicit  Apostolus :  Dominu.1  ordinatnt  his  qui  Kvangelium  annuntiant  de  Evangelic  vivere:  Glossa : 
'  Hoi'  ratiouabiliter  fecit,  ut  expeditiores  sint  ad  pra'dicandnm  verbum  Dei.'  Sed  omnes  qiij  ad 
ptTdicandnm  dijiutantur.  oportet  esse  expcdilos  ad  in^cdicandum.  sive  siut  pralati,  sive  anc- 
torilalc  pnelatnrnni  pradicent.  Krgo  ad  <(is  cliani  qui  ikhi  .sunt  pra-lati.  ortlinatio  Domini  S6 
extendit,  ut  dc  Kvanuclio  vivaut :  quod  etiaiu  patcl  e\  ip^i.s  \  iibis  Ajiostoli.  Non  enim  dicit, 
qui  babcnt  ordinariam  auctoritatem,  sed  siuipliciter  quiuiMuatiaut."  (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap. 
VII.,  p.  40.) 

i  "  Ita  et  praedieti  lualiRnantes  in  lege  Dei,  quam  religiosi  custodiunt,  occasioneui  detrac- 
tiouis  inveniiint,  eos  in  contemptum  indneeutes." 

"  I'rimo  ex  ipso  Imbitu  Uumililatis,  quern  deserunt." 

"  Seenudo  ex  oflieio  caritatis  quod  proximis  inipend\int.  dum  aliis  serviunt  jnxta  posse  alio- 
ruiii  negotia  earitative  iiertractauilo." 

"  Tertio  ex  lioi-  quod  uou  liabeutcs  bic  ujaueutum  civilatcm,  de  loco  ad  locum  discurrunt  ad 
fxuctlUcauduuj  iu  populo  Dei."  * 
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friars  are  slandered,  moreover,  on  account  of  actions  which  are 
indifferent  in  themselves,  but  Avhich  are  turned  against  them  in  a 
bad  sense :  such  as  resisting  their  opponents ;  being  found  in  the 
courts  of  kings;  rejoicing  in  the  great  things  Avhich  God  has  done 
for  them,  and  such  like.  Tliey  are  defamed  in  all  manner  of 
Avays,  by  exaggerating  their  Aveaknesses,  by  making  much  of  the 
faults  of  an  individual,  and  then,  either  by  straightway  ascribing 
his  shortcomings  to  the  Avhole  body  of  Avhich  he  is  a  member; 
or  by  violently  reproaching  the  brethren  for  sins  they  have  never 
committed.  Suspicion  is  cast  upon  all  their  actions — or,  to  use 
a  Avell-knoAvn  phrase,  "  the  wells  are  poisoned."  Whether  they 
pray  or  fast,  or  renounce  themselves,  or  perform  other  actions 
which  are  manifestly  praiscAvorthy,  it  matters  not.  They  are 
made  out  to  be  oily  hypocrites,  and  sleek  impostors,  and  unworthy 
of  any  trust.*  Just  as  the  pagans  formerly,  according  to  S. 
Augustine,  held  the  Christians  responsible  for  all  the  calamities 
that  fell  upon  the  empire ;  so,  William  of  S.  Amour,  Avhose  object 
Avas  to  destroy  the  Keligious  Orders  totally,  did  not  scruple  to 
attribute  to  their  agency  all  the  misfortunes  Avhich  occurred  both 
in  Church  and  in  State.  He  did  more  than  this:  he  put  doAvn 
to  them,  in  advance,  all  the  fearful  horrors  Avhich  were  to  happen 
in  the  last  days ;  and  did  his  best  to  excite  the  fierce  passions  of 
the  people  against  them,  by  declaring,  amongst  other  things,  that 
those  days  were  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Eeligious  Orders  Avere  the  envoys  and  precursors  of  Antichrist. 
And,  Avhilst  penning  all  these  libels,  William  of  S.  Amour  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  Avas  labouring  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  out  of  a  burning  zeal  for  religion.  The  king  and  the 
Pope  did  not  agree  Avith  him  in  this  persuasion.f 

"  Quarto  de  hoc  quofl  studio  vacant." 

"  Quiuto  df  hoc  (|iiod  verbiini  Itei  ordinate,  ct  giatiose  piopouunt.  Ad  hoc  etiara  refertur, 
quod  in  cis  pauinit:itcni,  it  nu-Mdiiit^iti-in,  i-t  doctvinani  contcninuut,  ft  tructniu  auiiuarum, 
qiicm  in  popnlo  faiiunt  ex  licentia  pra-latoruni,  de  quibus  supra  tractatum  est."  {2'om.  XV., 
Opitsc.  1..  Cap.  VIII., p.  49.) 

*  "  Item.  H.vpocrisi.s  videtiir  esse  maximum  pcccatorum  :  Unde  Dominus  in  Evaiigelio  coiv 
tra  hypocritas  plus  iiiveliitur  (luam  coutra  alios  peccatoies:  et  Grcnorius  iu  Pastor:  Neinn  am- 
pliiui  in  Ecclesianocet  qiMin  ipd  perverse  agens  nomen,  vel  orUiiiem  sanctitatis  habet.  Sed  sub  vilitate 
vestiuni  latet  hypocrisis;  pretiositas  auteui  vestiuiu  ad  dclicias  caniis  pertiuet,  vel  etiaiu  ali- 
queui  niotum  superbiie  occasionaliter  inducit.  Ergo  vituperabilius  est  exuedere  in  vilitate  ves- 
tium  quani  in  pntiositate." 

8.  "Item.  In  Domino  Jesu  Christo  omnis  religiouis,  et  .sanctitatis  perfectio  fuit.  Scd  ipse 
portavit  vcstcni  prcfio.sam,  scilicet  tunicam  incoii.Mutilcm,  quas  desuper  erat  coute.xta  per  to- 
turn,  ut  dicitur  Joan  IX.,  tn  quo  videtur  quod  erat  facta  tali  opere.  sicut  paiini  cousviuntur  acu 
cmn  auro  et  serico:  et  quod  pretiosa  esset,  patet  ex  eoquod  uiilites  cum  dividere  nohu-runt, 
Bed  .sortem  super  earn  miserunt.  Ergo  hoc  ad  religioncm  uon  pertiuet  quod  aliquis  vilibus  vcs- 
tibus  induatur."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.    VIII.; p.  49.) 

t  "  Sic  igitur  divina  auxiliante  gratia  malignorum  dctractionibus  repressis,  evidonter  appa- 
ret  quoil  uiliil  damnationis  est  his  qui  siiut  iu  Christo  ,Ies\i,  qui  non  secundum  <arncm  ambu- 
lant, sed  crucem  Don)ini  bajulautes,  opcril)US  spiritualibus  iusistunt,  carnalia  dcsideria  conteui- 
uentes.  Pateret  quidein  locus  multa  niilicandi  contra  )>in(lictos  detractorcs;  «ed  cos  divino 
Judicio  reservamus;  cum  eorura  nccinitiii  iiossit  cmsi-  oninilms  nianil'i-sta  ex  liis  i]na' ex  corde 
suo  nequissinie  protuleruut,  secundum  sciitiMiliani  lioiiiiiii  dici-ntis.  .Matth.  XII.,  ;14,  (Jiiomodo 
potentis  hova  IfHiiii,  mm  sntis  malif  Ex  abaiuiantia  enim  rurdis  t,s  Inijuitiir.  .St  (jiti.'i  cci/o  niiuiiilitverit 
se  ab  utiis,  ut  liabetuv  2  Tinioth.,  II.,  21,  eoiiuii  scilicet  iniqiiilati  non  cousentiens,  </■/(  ras  in  hono- 
remsanetifirfitiim.it  utib'  liujnino,  adomne  oim.i  l>iminii  jHinilnm.  Qm  vero  eis  consentinnt.  c:eci 
ca-cos  sequiutes,  simul  (Mimt'is  iu  foveam  caihiit:  a  iiua  ut  liberen)us,  liiec  dicta  siitiiciant,  Do- 
Diiuo  adjuvaute,  cui  sit  lioiior,  et  gratiavum  actio  ia  sxcula  smculorum.  Ameu."  (EpHoffUS,  et 
totius  oparis  conclusiOiPi^l,  ',j.) 
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In  re.iding  the  "  Contra  Imjnignantes,"  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  completeness  with  whicli  the  Holy  Doctor  iinswered 
all  the  accusations — or  rather  calumnies  and  slanders,  of  his  adver- 
sary. He  not  only  reduced  him  to  powder  in  his  main  reply,  but 
he  pursued  him  into  all  details  and  through  all  mimdm,  and 
does  not  let  one  argument  escape  thorough  refutation,  and  com- 
plete exposition.  The  knowledge  of  Scripture  here  manifested  is 
very  remarkable.  Students,  in  those  days,  were  without  the 
facilities  Avhich  are  possessed  in  these.  S.  Thomas  could  not  refer 
to  carefully  composed  concordances,  and  dictionaries.  Still,  he  is 
never  at  a  loss.  Then,  his  ingenuity  of  proof;  his  clear,  deep 
incision  of  argument;  his  Avell-measiired  phrase;  his  calm  un- 
ruffled advance ;  the  grand  balance  of  his  mind,  which  reigns 
throughout,  speak  of  two  things:  they  say  that  he  is  a  Doctor, 
and  they  say  that  he  is  a  Saint.  Solidity,  force,  modesty,  unim- 
passioned  power,  brilliancy,  and  depth,  are  manifested  here.  He 
never  says  too  much  ;  and  yet,  has  the  constant  art  of  never  say- 
ing too  little.  It  would  repay  any  student  who  has  a  love  for 
logic,  for  truth,  and  for  elevated  thought,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  entire  treatise. 

The  "  Epilogue  "  runs  as  follows:  "Having  thus,  by  the  help 
of  Divine  Grace,  answered  the  evil  speaking  of  our  enemies,  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  is  no  damnation  for  those  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  do  not  live  according  to  the  flesh ;  but,  who, 
carrying  the  Cross  of  the  Lord,  persevere  in  spiritual  works,  con- 
temning carnal  devices.  We  could  retort,  at  length,  upon  our 
detractors,  the  accusations  Avhich  they  advance  against  us;  but 
we  leave  them  to  the  Divine  judgment,  since  their  iniquity  is 
patent  to  every  one,  from  those  things  which  they  have  poured 
forth  from  their  wicked  hearts ;  according  to  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  which  says:  '  Hoav  can  you  speak  good  things,  whereas  you 
are  evil  ?  For  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.'  *  '  If  any  man  therefore  shall  cleanse  himself  from 
these,'  that  is,  by  not  consenting  to  their  iniquity,  '  he  shall  be  a 
vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified  and  profitable  to  the  Lord,  prepared 
unto  every  good  work.'  f  Those,  therefore,  who  consent  to  them, 
like  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  will  fall  together  with  them  into 
the  pit.  What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  liberate  us  from  this 
calamity,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  Whom  be  honour  and 
thanksgiving  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

From  the  extracts  which  have  been  given  in  the  notes  of  this 
chapter,  and  from  the  examples  of  the  Angelical's  method  in  the 

'  ♦  Matt,  XII.,  34.  t  2  2'imoth..  11..  21. 
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text,  it  is  very  evident  how  inveterate  was  the  hatred  of  the 
principles  of  religious  life  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  section  of  the 
secular  element  in  the  Paris  University.  The  Avhole  religious 
"position  "  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  studied  by  the  enemy. 
Every  principle  of  action  which  spoke  of  religious  life;  every 
practice  which  seemed  conducive  to  its  advancement ;  the  very 
corner-stones  on  which  the  whole  fabric  rested ;  in  fact  the  theory 
and  action  of  the  high  service  of  God,  were  artfully  and  perse- 
verantly  assailed.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  foe,  in  such 
warfare  as  this,  consists  in  his  possessing  on  his  side  the  strong 
passions  of  human  nature.  Even  the  perfection  of  the  system 
Avhich  is  attacked,  offers  an  opening  to  deceitful  men.  In  the 
lofty  theory  of  religious  life,  it  stands  to  reason  that  men's  pro- 
fessions, without  being  insincere,  are  oftentimes  more  perfect  than 
their  practice.  So  that,  at  once,  the  malicious  can  exclaim  that, 
Avhen  a  man  professes  one  thing,  and  does  another,  he  must  be 
acting  the  part  of  a  hypocrite;  never  remembering  that  the  very 
same  accusation  which  they  throw  against  the  friar  or  the  monk, 
may,  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree,  recoil  upon  themselves.  In  the 
attack  of  William  of  S.  Amour,  not  only  dishonesty  was  freely 
imputed  to  the  Mendicants,  but  the  very  action  of  the  monastic 
principle  was  struck  at  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  arouse,  as  much 
as  possible,  popular  prejudice  against  anything  the  friars  might 
do,  however  pure  and  holy.  Intellect,  and  its  various  weapons — 
reasoning,  satire,  ridicule,  appeals  to  popular  passion,  imputation 
of  vile  motives,  in  point  of  fact,  every  instrument  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear — was  unscrupulously,  nay,  recklessly  made 
use  of,  in  order  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  in  the  Paris  schools.  AVhen  men  of  keen  mind, 
and  considerable  influence*,  practice  thus  upon  the  principles  of 
supernatural  religion,  the  danger  quickly  grows  into  a  terrible 
peril.  The  only  successful  method  of  meeting  such  an  onslauglit 
is  by  adviincing  boldly  against  the  enemy,  and  by  confronting 
him  with  the  bright  poAverful  arms  of  reason  and  revelation. 
Satire  and  ridicule  are  here  unworthy  of  a  great  cause.  Charity 
and  patience,  kindly  feeling  for  others,  and  a  desire  for  their  real 
happiness,  shrivel  the  life  out  of  scorn  or  sarcasm.  Men  may  not 
acknowledge  it  in  the  heat  of  contest,  but  in  the  long  run,  real 
wisdom — that  is,  enduring  strength — rests  with  the  calm,  repeated 
utterances  of  unimpassioned  truth.  Grasp  the  wisdom  of  God; 
learn  how  to  unfold  it  skilfully  before  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and 
hoAV  to  enforce  it  Avith  powerful  logic,  yet,  with  a  loving  sweet- 
ness; manifest  its  greatness,  its  sublimity,  its  beauty;  show  how 
it  governs  man,  whilst  it  makes  him  free  :  and  how  it  alone  has 
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the  power  to  illuminate  the  intelligence  and  lift  up  the  heart,  and 
to  remodel  the  creature  on  the  image  of  his  God ;  and  as  surely 
as  the  snow  melts  in  the  sun,  so  surely,  in  God's  own  good  time, 
will  truth  be  justified,  and  will  error,  with  all  its  blatant  obtru- 
siveness,  and  Avith  all  its  deep-set  artfulness,  be  overthrown.  Man, 
after  all,  comes  back  to  truth,  though  he  may,  for  the  time,  wander 
from  it.  However  great  may  have  been,  and  still  yet  may  be,  the 
enemies  of  the  monastic  principle,  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient 
force  on  the  side  of  right,  to  maintain  it  against  the  world.  It 
may  have  to  suffer,  and  to  struggle ;  it  may  be  trodden  under 
foot  for  a  time  ;  but  it  will  ever  rise;  it  will  never  die:  for  it 
contains  its  imperishable  principle  of  life  within  itself. 

Now,  it  was  the  Angelical  who  had  the  gift,  thoroughly,  to 
understand  the  power  of  monasticism.  He  not  merely  compre- 
liended  the  theory  of  its  advance,  but  he  had,  in  the  practice  of 
his  own  life,  a  personal  experience  of  its  workings  on  the  soul. 
Had  he  simply  possessed  a  giant  intellect,  he  would  never  have 
saved  the  Religious  Orders.  He  had  another  power  within  him — 
he  had  a  giant  heart.  He  saw  clearly  that  love,  purity,  reverence, 
adoration,  represented  a  kind  of  spiritual  life,  which  was  most 
elevating  and  refining;  and  which  could  not,  without  great  detri- 
ment to  human  happiness  and  progress,  be  dispensed  with.  He 
saw  the  intimate  relationship  between  a  high  system  of  moral 
pei'fection,  and  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  faith. 
He  perceived  that,  when  the  heart  gets  wrong,  the  intellect  is 
almost  sure  to  follow  it — that  there  is  a  mysterious  sympathy,  and 
link,  between  the  two;  and  that  the  taint  contracted  by  the  one, 
acts,  at  once,  infallibly  upon  the  other.  When  the  centre,  out  of 
which  the  intelligence  springs,  is,  as  it  were,  healthy;  when 
morality  is  sound  ;  then,  faith  and  reason  stand  in  little  danger. 
Only  let  that  basis  be  an  insecure  one,  and  the  superstructure  will 
with  a  moderate  shock,  tumble  to  the  ground.  Only  destroy  the 
science  of  the  saints — the  organized  methods  of  perfection — and 
the  mighty  fortresses,  which  defend  the  country  against  attack, 
are  dismantled  and  destroyed:  and  then,  license,  infidelity,  audits 
accompanying  moral  degradation,  are  certain  to  invade  and  occu- 
py the  land.  Strike  down  the  models  of  perfection — the  types  of 
heroism — and  perfection  and  heroism  soon  deca3\  All  this  must 
have  been  vividly  appreciated  by  the  great  Angelical.  It  appears 
in  his  way  of  treating  William  of  S.  Amour.  He  earnestly  sets 
himself  to  an  anxious  and  delicate  task,  and  he  acquits  himself 
like  a  man  who  had  no  fear  of  meeting  difficulties,  and  was  never 
content  till  he  had  thoroughly  subdued  and  overcome  them. 
Point  by  point  he  meets  the  assailants  of  religion,  and  point  by 
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point,  gently,  without  bitterness,  yet  crnshingly,  he  oversets  them. 
His  treatise  is  not  only  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
religious  life,  but  a  pattern  method  of  reply  to  the  artful  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  a  spiteful  and  a  powerful  antagonist. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider,  still  more  fully,  the  monastic 
theory,  as  explained  by  the  Angelical ;  for  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  writing  one  treatise  in  reference  to  religious  men, 
nor  with  simply  defending  the  practices  of  their  lives;  he  also 
expanded,  into  a  luminous  and  scientific  form,  those  fundamental 
principles,  so  marvellously  fruitful  in  their  consequences,  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  perfection  rests.  How  auy  man,  except 
one  who  is  utterly  depraved,  after  reading  S.  Thomas's  teaching 
on  religious  life,  can  oppose  the  monastic  principle,  is  an  enigma 
which  can  not  be  solved — at  least,  by  the  ordinary  light  of  human 
reason. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 

MONASTIC     PRINCIPLES     EXALTED. 


It  Avould  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  labours  of  S.  Thomas  at 
this  period,  to  omit  very  briefly  to  touch  on  his  work:  "Against 
those  who  Hinder  Men  from  Entering  Keligion  ;"  and  his  tract: 
"  On  the  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Life."  Besides,  these  writings, 
unlike  his  other  ones,  are  also  an  apology  for  the  state  which  he 
embraced  himself,  and  persevered  in,  in  spite  of  the  warm  oppo- 
sition of  his  nearest  relatives.* 

The  first-named  treatise  commences  with  a  very  beautiful  intro- 
duction, showing  how  our  Lord's  whole  life  teaches  man  to 
abstract  himself  from  earthly  things,  and  to  fix  himself  on  those 
which  are  of  heaven. f  This  one  aim,  the  devil  incessantly  labours 
to  defeat.  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius  did  their  best  to  upset  the 
monastic  principle,  but  they  were  both  confuted  by  S.  Jerome, 
who  slew  the  unclean  animal  of  heresy.  But  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  beast  has  come  to  life  again  ;  and  a  new  following  of  Vigilan- 
tius has  arisen,  which  would  cunningly  withdraw  men  from  their 
desire  of  dedicating  themselves  to  God.  First,  these  men  declare 
that  nobody  ought  to  enter  religion  and  practise  the  counsels  of 
perfection,  who  has  not  been  previously  exercised  in  the  pi'ecepts.J 

*  These  are  the  respective  titles  of  the  Opuscula  iu  questiou: — "  Contra  Pesti/eram  Doctri- 
nam  RetrahentiiDH  Homines  a  Religionis  Ingressu."  (Tom.  XJ'.,  Opuac.  III.,  p.  103-125):  theu,  "  Z)e 
rei/cctioni'  I'itii;  .Spiritualis."     {Tom.  XV.,  Upusc.  If., p.  76-102.) 

t  ■•  Clin^tiaii;!' reli^jioiiis  propnsitiim  iu  lioe  priecipue  videtur  coiisistere,  ut  a  terreuis  ho- 
mines  alistialiiit.  it  hiiiritualibus  faciat  esse  iiiteiitoa.  Hinc  est  quod  aiictor  (idei.  et  eoiiauiii- 
iii:iti>i' Ji'siis  ill  liiiiic  iniindiiiii  veiiieiis  s;vciil;iritiiii  renini  coiiteiiiptum  et  facto,  et  verbo  siiis 
lidrliliiin  dririDiiNlravit.  Facto  sii|iiid<iii,  miia.  siiut  (licit  Aiijtiistiiiiis  in  Lib.  di'  Calecliizandis 
Riidildis  :  '  Omnia  Imna  terreiia  continiiisit  linnio  factii.s  Doniinns  Jesus,  ut  contenmenda  nions- 
trarct ;  et  omnia  tcrreua  mala  snstiniiit.  uu;e  snstincuda  pnicipicbat,  ut  ueqiie  iu  illis  qu;erere- 
tur  felicitas,  ueque  ill  istis  infelicitas  timeretiir.  .  .  .  lusurrexeruiit  ut  olim  .  .  .  Jovi- 
niaiius  Kouiie,  Vi);ilantiu8  iu  Gallia,  qua)  aiitea  erioriiiii  uioustris  caruerat :  quorum  primus 
^'irKillitati  uiatriniouium,  seciimliis  paupertati  divituiu  statum  pnesuiupseruut  a;quai'e  mauifes- 
ta  iM-itidia:  evaiiKclica,  et  apostoli<'a  cousilia,  quantum  iu  ipsis  est,  reddentes  iiiauia.  Si  euiiii 
divitiii'  paupiMtati,  viigiuitali  matriiiioiiium  coniparantiir  ex  .tqiio.  friistra  vel  Domiuus  de 
paupirtate  .mt\  :iiida,  vel  e.jus  Apostolus  de  virgiiiitate  custodicuda  dedit  cuusilium.  Uude 
insijjiiis  doctor  Hieiouyiiiiis  iitriiiiiqiie  eorum  etUcacitcr  coufutavit.  Sed,  sicut  in  Apocal.vpsi 
Icditiir,  uuuin  de  capitibus  bestiaj.  quod  (iiiasi  occisiiiii  fucrat,  a  p1a;;a  8u;e  mortis  curatni-." 
(Contra  Festi/eram  Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  Reliyionut  Inyresmi.  Tom.  XV.,  Opu^c.  III., 
Cap.  I.,  p.  103.) 

t  "  lusurgunt  enira  iterato  in  Gallia  novi  Vigilantii,  a  consilioruni  observantia  niiiltiplici- 
ter.  et  astute  homiues  retraheutes.  Prime  uaiiique  propoiiuut,  iiullos  cousilionim  obseivan- 
tiain  per  reli);ionis  iutroiluin  debere  assumere,  uisi  piius  in  niaudatoruui  observautia  exercita- 
tos:  per  quorum  dictum  et  pueris,  et  peccatoiibus,  et  iioviter  coiiversis  ad  tideni,  arripieiids 
perfectiouis  via  pra'cluditur.  Addunt  msiipur,  quod  consiliornm  viam  iiiilliis  dcbeat  assumere, 
nisi  prins  miiltoruui  coiisilio  reqnisito.  Per  quod  quantum  impedimeiituiii  as.>iiiiiieuda"  perfec- 
tioni  paietur  liominibus,  uiiUiis  same  mentis  ijjnoiat,  diiiii  carnalium  liomiiiuiii  coiisilia.  quorum 
niujur  eat  Humerus,  faciiiu*  a  Bpirituulibus  homines  rutrahuut  quum  iuUucaut.    Couuutur  iusu- 
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Thus,  boys,  and  recent  converts,  are  excluded  from  monastic  life. 
They  add,  moreover,  that  no  one  ought  to  become  a  monk,  with- 
out having  first  taken  the  advice  of  many  persons  on  the 
point.  They  maintain,  finally,  that  men  ought  not  to  bind  them- 
selves by  vow  to  a  Religious  Order;  and  that  every  religious  body 
should  be  obliged  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  its  members  by  a 
common  fund.  To  these  allegations,  the  vSaint  answers,  and  says, 
that  those  who  have  not  practised  the  precepts  may  be  considered 
under  three  classes,  viz.:  boys,  recent  converts,  and  sinners.*  He 
dedicates  one  chapter  to  prove  that  his  adversary's  argument  is 
Avorthless,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  boys;  for  both  the  Church 
and  the  Scriptures  sanction  the  setting  aside  of  children  for  the 
service  of  Almighty  God.  The  example  of  the  saints  demonstrates 
the  same.  Such  a  custom  can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles:  S.  Denis  refers  to  it;  S.  Placid,  and  S.  Maurus,  and  S. 
Benedict  himself  exemplify  the  practice ;  S.  Chrysostom,  Origen, 
Venerable  Bede,  and  S.  Anselm  give  it  their  support;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  general  action  of  man,  in  other  relations  of  life,  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion — for  instance,  laics  begin  their  different 
careers  as  boys,  and  not  after  they  have  grown  into  men. 

The  Saint  shows,  in  another  chapter,  that  recent  converts  can- 
not be  excluded  from  religion.  It  is  absurd,  he  says  to  assert 
that  recent  converts  are  obliged  to  practise  themselves  in  the  pre- 
cepts, before  they  may  attempt  to  keep  any  of  the  counsels.  For 
Christ.  Who  was  the  most  perfect  exponent  of  the  counsels  of  the 
Gospel,  and  AVho  transcended  all  men  in  the  observances  of  religi- 
ous life,  straightway  joined  the  Apostles  to  Himself;  while  S. 
Paul,  immediately,  without  delay,  embraced  the  way  of  Evangelical 
perfection — and  such  has  been  the  general  custom  in  the  Church. f 

per  inipedire  obligationem  Iioniiunm  ad  religioiiis  ingressum,  per  quam  firmatur  animus  ad 
perfectioiiis  viam  assunieiidain.  Deimiiu  paiipeitatia  pert'ectioni  deiogaie  inultipliciter  uoa 
veieiitur."  (Contra  Pesti/enini  Doctriiiam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  Religionis  Ingressu,  Tcnn.  XV., 
Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  J03.) 

*  "  Et  quia  prseseus  qiia?stio  ad  mores  pevtinet;  in  quibus  prtecipiie  considerandum  est, 
iitruni  quod  dicitvir,  oporibus  cougruat:  osteudauiiis  prnuo,  lioc  quod  asserere  uituutiir,  a 
rectis  oi)eribu8  discordare." 

"  Sunt  aiiteni  tria  genera  Tioniinum,  qui  prsceiitoruni  exereitationeiu  non  habent.  Priiuo 
quideiu  pueri,  qui  propter  defectum  temporis  luaudatoruin  exireitiuui  uou  potuerunt  habere. 
Secuudo  sunt  nuper  ad  tideni  conversi,  ante  quani  nulluni  in  pnKeiptoruni  observantia  exerci- 
tiuni  i-ssf  iKitest,  quia  owiiic  quod  lion  est  ex  /<((•  pivcdtidii  csf,  ut  Apostiilus  dicit  ad  Rom..  XIV.,  23: 
et  sine  Jiih- iiniiiissihili:  ist  jilni-i  re  Dfo,  nt  divHuv -.tii  Ilcln  ..  XI..  <i.  Trilio  i)cccat(i!'cH.  qui  in  pecea- 
tis  \  itaiu  duxeruiit.  In  sintjiilis  auteni  pneini.ssonini  gi-iieiibu.s  niaiiifistr  a|>paret  talsuui  esse 
quod  dicitur."  (Contra  I'tsii/tram  DoctritunH  liitrahfiitittm  Moinints  a  Ilcliijionis  Ingressu,  Tonu 
XV.,  Upusc.  III.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  105.) 

t  "  Nunc  videre  oportet.  utrum  hoc  looum  habere  possit  in  liis  qui  nuper  ad  fldem  sunt 
conversi:  quibus  si  quis  religionis  Iialjitnm  interdicat  tani(|uani  in  pnaceptis  non  exercltatis, 
prinio  aspectu  aVjsuidnni  apiiant,  cum  ciuistet  Cliristi  discipnlos  statim  in  sua  eonversioue  ad 
fldem.  esse  assunijitDs  ad  Cliristi  eollegium,  in  quo  priniuni  exemplar  consiliorum  perfectionis 
apparuit.  et  abs(i\ic  (lubiii  cii.iu.seunKnu' religionis  statuni  excessit.  Ipse  qvuiqiie  Paulus  inter 
Apostolos  eonversione  novissinius,  priedieatione  primus,  statim  ad  tidem  eonversns,  viam  per- 
lectionis  evangelie.i' snnipsit.  .  .  .  Hoe  etiam  ex  ijisius  Cliristi  exemplo  nobis  ostenditur: 
legitur  enini  .Mattluii.  IV.,  jiost  biiptisnnim  Cliristi,  quod  tunc  Jesus  ductus  est  iu  desertuni  a 
Spiritu  :  ubi  ilicit  (iliissa  '  Tunc,  idcst  i)Ost  baptisniuni :  dcicius  baptizatos  de  muiido  exire.  et  iu 
quiete  Ui'O  viicare.'  Hoc  ctiaiii  ex  iiiullmuiu  laiuhibili  coiLsnct  ndiiic  ^ippnibat  lU.  <|ui  ab  intide- 
litatc  (iuiiciuii(|uc  ail  tidciii  Cliristi  ccmvi  r>i,  hliitiiii  liabiliuii  nli;;i(iiii.s  .issiiiiiiiiit .  ynis  autcnj 
erit  tani  luiprolms  disputator  <iiii  audcat  cis  cmisulere  ut  ]>otius  m  saculo  reinaueant,  (juani  ia 
religione  purceptam   baptismi   grutiam  Btudeiuit  couservare  /    Quis  same  mentis  ab  hoc  pro- 
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The  next  chapter  is  written  to  exphiin  liow  sinners,  also, 
because  of  their  being  sinners,  are  not  excluded  from  religious 
life.  The  conversion  of  S.  Matthew  is  given  as  an  example.  These 
are  the  words  of  S.  Luke :  ''  Leaving  all  things,  he  rose  up  and 
followed  Him ; "  *  and  S.  Ambrose  says,  on  the  same  words  :  "  He 
who  had  stolen  what  belonged  to  others,  left  what  belonged  to 
himself;"  S.Gregory  also  takes  the  same  view.  Pope  Stephen 
oives  this  counsel  to  a  man  who  had  been  in  habits  of  sin :  "  Go 
into  a  monastery."  Then,  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
many  saints,  confirms,  by  example  and  by  word,  the  advice  given 
by  the  Holy  Father.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  Angelical  digs  up, 
as  it  were,  and  displays  the  root  from  which  these  errors  spring. 
They  seem  to  proceed  from  this,  viz.,  men  imagine  that  the  pre- 
cepts are  related  to  the  counsels,  as  the  imperfect  is  related  to  the 
perfect ;  and  therefore,  that  a  man,  before  he  sets  about  trying  to 
be  perfect,  must  start  at  the  beginning,  and  commence  with  im- 
perfection. But,  if  this  is  alleged  of  the  precepts,  absolutely,  it  is 
false.  It  is  evident  that  the  principal  precepts  are  those  of  loving 
God,  and  of  loving  our  neighbour.  The  perfection  of  a  Christian 
life  essentially  consists  in  the  observance  of  these  two  laws.  The 
end  of  them  is  charity.  Perfection  consists  in  attaining  the  end. 
Of  the  end,  there  is  no  measure,  for  we  can  never  love  too  much ; 
but  in  the  means  towards  its  attainment,  a  measure  is  to  be 
observed.f  Now,  the  precept  of  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  last 
end  of  the  Christian  life,  is  narrowed  within  no  bounds:  therefore 
it  cannot  be  said  that  so  much  love  is  included  within  the  precept, 
and  that  a  larger  measure,  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  precept, 
falls  under  the  counsel.  But  each  man  is  commanded  to  love 
God  as  much  as  he  can.  And  this  is  evident  from  the  form  itself 
of  the  precept,  which  says:  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
Avith  thy  whole  heart."  All  other  precepts  and  counsels  are  sub- 
servient to  thisone,  of  loving  God  and  one's  neighbour.    The  other 


posito  eum  irapediat.  ne  Christum,  qiiem  per  aacramentura  baptisnii  jam  iiiduit,  perfecta  imi- 
tatiiiiie  iiiiluere  uiereatiir."  (Contra  rtsti/i-ram  Doctriiiam  Hetrahentium  Homines  a  Reliyionis  Iiv- 
greasu.  Tom.  XV.,  Opwtc.  III.,  Cap.  1 1'.,  p.  1U6.) 

*  Luke,  v.,  2S. 

t  "  Oportet  autPiii  considerare.  quod  aliter  judicandum  pst  d«  fiue,  et  de  bia  quw  aunt  ad 
fincui.  In  his  enim  qu:c  sunt  ad  tiiicni,  prajKKi'uda  t-st  (pucdani  luensuia  secundum  (juod  ciin- 
gruit  fiui.  Sed  circa  ipsuni  tincni  nulla  lucn.suia  adhibetur,  scd  iinusquisciue  ipsuni  assc(Hiitur 
quantum  potest;  sicut  niediciis  nicdicinani  quidcni  nindciatur  iic  supcrcxcfdat,  sanilatem 
autem  indncit  quauto  pertcctius  potent.  Sic  i^jitur  pis'ccptuni  dilc<tioiii»  Dei.  quod  est  iiltinius 
finis  cliristian:e  vitaj,  nulHs  terniinis  coarctatur,  \it  poasit  dici,  quod  tanta  dilectio  Dei  cadat  sub 
pr;ecepto,  major  autem  diU-ctio  liniitrs  ])riBCepti  excedens  sub  conailio  cadat ;  sed  unicuique 
pra'cipitur  ut  Ueuui  dlligat  quantum  potest:  quod  ex  ipsa  forma  prascepti  apparet  cum  dicitur: 
Wiiyts  fJominum  Dram  taum  ex  toto  cordr  tuo.  Unusquisque  autem  hoc  ol)8ervat  secundum  suam 
meusiirani.  iinus  quidcni  pirfectius,  alius  autcni  niiuus  pcit'ecte.  Ille  autem  totaliter  ab  obser- 
vantia  liuju.s  iii;r<i-pti  dtlirit  ipii  Dcuni  in  huh  aiiiorc  non  omnibus  priefert.  Qui  vero  ipsnm 
prielVrt  omnibus,  ut  iiltiniuui  limui,  iiupUt  qnidcni  praccptuni  vel  perfectius,  vel  minus  pcr- 
fccte.  secundum  <iiu>d  magis  vel  minus  detiuefur  aliarum  rciuin  aniore.  I'udc  .Angustiuns  dicit 
in  Lib.  LXXXIll.,  ymestionum  ;  CaritatUs  venennm  rxtaihs  lulipisrrndorum.  ant  )i!iit'iul"nnn  te-tn- 
poraliiim  :  quod  est  intelligenduni,  si  sperentur  tamquam  ulliuius  liiiis  :  nutriiwutHtii  ijns  i.-it  im- 
minutio  cupiditatia  :  perfectio.  nulla  cupiditan."  {Contra  I'lstiferam  Doctrinam  Hetrahentium  Humitut 
a  Keligionu  JngretSH,  Tom.  XV.,  Opunc.  III.,  Cap.   VI.,  p.  107.) 
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precepts  are  related  to  charity,  just  as  food  is  related  to  the  hody, 
viz.,  as  being  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life;  whilst  the 
counsels  are  related  to  it,  just  as  medicine  is  related  to  the  body, 
viz.,  as  a  means  of  securing  health,  and  of  strengthening  the 
system. 

Is  a  boy  to  be  told  that  he  must  go  and  live  amongst  women, 
and  in  the  company  of  loose  people,  and  that,  after  having  thus 
exercised  his  chastity,  he  will  preserve  his  virtue  in  religion  ?  As 
if  it  were  easier  to  be  chaste  in  the  world  than  in  the  cloister! 
The  same  argument  holds  good  regarding  other  virtues  and  vices.* 

The  next  chapter  gives  solutions  to  objections.  They  are  about 
twelve  in  number,  all  cunningly  devised,  and  varying  in  their 
subtle  ingenuity;  but  they  are  fully  answered  and  followed  up,  in 
every  detail,  by  the  incisive  and  unsparing  logic  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools. 

The  eighth  chapter  gives  the  adversary's  reasons  for  saying, 
that,  before  a  man  enters  religion,  he  should  deliberate  for  a  long 
time,  and  ask  many  persons  for  advice ;  whilst  the  ninth  con- 
demns this  position.  Peter  and  Andrew  immediately  left  their 
nets,  and  followed  Christ,f  and  S.  Chrysostom  praises  them  for  so 
doing;  James  and  John  did  the  same,  and  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  S.  Hilary ;  so  did  Matthew,  and  S.  Chrysostom  com- 
mends him.  Christ  says:  "Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead;"  and  S. 
Augustine  expounds  these  words  in  the  traditionary  sense. 

But  the  enemy  tries  to  evade  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  by  say- 
ing: that  when  the  voice  of  Christ  is  heard  to  speak,  it  must 
certainly  be  obeyed;  but  he  refers  all  the  while  to  that  interior 
voice  which  is  in  every  man.  When  that  voice  is  heard,  he  says, 
then  man  must  deliberate. 

But  this  position  is  replete  with  error.     We  should  take  the 

*  "  Quis  dic.at  paiiix-rtateni  pro  Cliristo  voleuti  subive,  ut  priiis  in  divitiis  juste  vivat,  quasi 
per  divitias  animus  lioniiuis  ad  iianperlateni  pra?paielur.  et  iiou  niagis  proiiosituni  paiipertatis 
inipediant?  Quod  nianilVste  appaiet  Mattli.XIX.de  adolesoente  qui  paupcrtatis  consilium  a 
Domino  nou  suscepit.  sed  abiittristis  propter  divitias  qiias  liabebat.  Et  lia-e  quideni  dicta  sunt, 
si  coniparentur  cousilia  ad  pra'cepta  caritatis.  Si  vero  comparemus  ea  ad  alia  legis  prjecepta, 
quis  non  videat  quanta  sequatur  absiirditas  f  Si  enini  per  cousilia,  et  religiouis  obscrvautias 
tolluntur  orcasioufs  ixccatoruui.  jut  qua'  sunt  iira'Ceptoruni  transgressiones;  quis  nou  vidiat 
aliiiui-m  tauto  niajfi.s  in(li;;iii'  ut  ocia.sioncs  iii-iiat<uiiiu  evilet?  Nuni(|uiil  ergo  diccudum  erit 
juviMi:  Viva.s  iuti-riui  nin-r  liiulifics,  it  lasiiv  oinm  consortia,  ut  sic  ui  castitatc  cxcrcitalns, 
postmodum  in  rclijjionc  castitatcni  observes;  taiiiquam  I'acilius  sit  in  saculo  qiiaui  in  religiouo 
castitatem  servare  /  Idem  etiani  de  aliis  virtntibus,  et  peccatis  apparet."  (C'untra  Pestiferam 
Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  Keligionis  Tngressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  108.) 

t  "Ad  lii\ju8  autem  falsitateiu  assertiouis  ostendendam,  primo  quideiu  assuinainiis  qnod 
liabetur  Mattb.  IV.  (juod  Petnis,  et  Andreas  contiuuo  vocati  a  Domino,  relictis  retibus  secuii 
sunt  eum.  In  quorum  (toniiueudatiouem  Cbrysostomus  dicit:  In  mediU  operibus  existens,  audirti- 
tes  Jubentum,  non  dixtulerutit.  Xon  dixerunt :  Itevertfntes  domum,  loqtuimur  ainicis  ;  aed  omnia  dimit- 
tentes  secnti  sunt  eum.  sicnt  EUsceus  Helia;  fecit.  Talem  enim  ohedientinm  Christns  qmerit  a  nobis,  ut 
neque  in  instanti  tempore  remoremur.  Delude  sequitur  de  Jacobo.  ct  .loannc,  (pii  vocati  a  Deo  sta- 
tim  relictis  retibus.  et  patre  secuti  sunt  enni.  Kt  sicut  Hilarius  dicit  suiici- .Maltb.  His  artem, 
et  patriam  dmnuin  r<Umjurntihus  dacemur  Jisnm  srnituri,  ei  .larulari!!  vitiv  sulliritudinr,  it  paternic 
domns  consueiitdine  non  tnnri.  I'ostca  vcro  Mai  lb.  IX.  dc  Mallha-o  sululitui,  <|U<i(l  ad  \  diationcm 
Domini  surgcMs  sccutus  est  iMim  :  ulii  ('lii\  .soMoniiis  dii-it  :  ]>i«'t  vorali  vhtili,iitiiiiii  :  >u<iu<-  hiim 
resistit  ncque  domum  ahirv  roynvit.  it  siiin  hoc  (■(uiimiiiiiiore.  Iliuuana  ctiani  pcricula,  <iu;c  ci  a  jirin- 
cipibus  accidere  pot<!raut,  jiiu  vipcudit .  duni  otlicii  sui  ratioucsimpcrlVctas  reliquit.  ut  Kcmigina 
dicit  ibidem.  Ex  quo  evidiiilcr  a<cipitur  quod  iiiliil  liunianum  nos  debet  refardare  a  servitio 
Dei."  (Contra  Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Hetrahenlium  Homines  a  Kelioionis  Ingreasu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opiuc 
III.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  III.) 
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words  of  Christ,  which  are  Avritten  in  the  Scriptures,  as  if  they 
had  come  from  His  very  mouth  to  us.  He  says:  "What  I  say  to 
vou,  I  say  to  all,  Watch."  *  The  Scriptures  were  not  written 
siniply  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future.  The  counsel  given  to 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel  should  be  so  received  as  if  it  had 
been  uttered  to  each  one,  by  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Himself.f  And 
if  the  exterior  voice  is  to  be  followed,  mucli  more  should  the  voice 
of  the  spirit,  speaking  interiorily,  be  obeyed  without  demur. 
Hence,  tiie  Prophet  Isaias:  "The  Lord  God  hath  opened  my  ear, 
audi  do  not  resist:  I  have  not  gone  back."  J  The  Angelical 
adduces  many  more  texts  of  Scripture  to  the  same  effect,  as  well 
as  examples  from  the  saints;  for  instance,  S.  Augustine's  story  of 
the  two  soldiers  who  read  the  life  of  S.  Anthony.  Then,  the 
words  of  S.  Augustine  himself  are  quoted,  expressing  his  sorrow 
at  having  delayed  his  conversion:  "I  was  greatly  ashamed,"  he 
says,  "  that  I  still  listeued  to  the  murmuring  of  those  follies,  and 
remained  full  of  indecision."  § 

The  efficacy  of  interior  inspiration  depends  upon  unhesitating 
obedience  to  its  voice :  "  The  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  foreign  to  a 
sluggish  endeavour,"  says  S.  Ambrose.  Ecclesiasticus  says:  "It 
is  easy  in  the  eyes  of  God,  on  a  sudden,  to  make  the  poor  man 
rich."  II  S.  Augustine,  S.  Gregory,  and  Aristotle  are  quoted  in 
support  of  the  same  view  of  the  question.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  consultations — spiritual,  not  carnal  persons  should  be  had 
recourse  to.  Thus,  S.  Benedict,  when  a  child,  lied  from  his  nurse 
by  stealth,  and  opened  his  heart  to  the  monk  llomanus.  Ecclesi- 
asticus says:  "Treat  not  with  a  man  without  religion,  concerning 


*  ^fark.XIII..  39. 

I  "  Sed  lia;c  responsio  errore  plena  eat.  Sic  enim  veiha  Cliristi  qucein  Scriptnris  dicuutur, 
deliemns  aci'ipere,  ac  si  all  i|)siiis  Doiiiiiii  ore  audiit-iiius.  Dicit  eiiiiii  ipse  Mai'c.  XIII.  37.  Quod 
rvbin  tli'-o.  iitiiuihiis  flico  :  viijilaU' :  ct  Kiim.  XV.  4.  dicitnr:  Quijecurnqtw  si-rijita  xutit  etc.  Et  Clirvsos- 
toiiiiis  dicit  :  Si  tantiiin  iiri'i)trr  illa.i  dicta  fiiixx'-iit.  siripta  noa  es.tenl :  nunc  autcin  ilicto  iinidmi  sunt 
pynjjtrr  iUds.  seriida  vmi  xunt  jiruptfr  nus.  t'lidc  et  .^imstolu.s  iiiducens  ;iin'1(nit;itciii  vi't<-iia  Tt-s- 
tMiiH'iiti.  dicil  ad  Ilcbr.  XII.  .">.  Olditi  cstis  ciinsuhitioHis,  qiue  vobis  taiiuiuam  filiis  luquiluc  diccns  : 
Fitii  mi.  nidi  n-i-yli'jcrr  dliici idinam.  Ex  quo  patct  (iiiod  verba  sacne  Scriptunc  uoii  solis  pnesenti- 
bii.s,  8ed  t'utiiris  li)i|iuiMtiir.  Specialitei"  aiiteiii  videaiiiua.au  couailiuiu  quod  Domiuus  dcdit 
adidiMceuti.  Mattli-  -KIX.  21.  Si  vix  pcrj'ectus  esse,  vade,  et  venule  omnia  qiuK  hahes,  et  du  pnuperilms  : 
illi  siili  sil  datum,  vcl  t-tiaiii  uuiversis:  quod  cousideiare  possuimis  ex  his  qiue  sei|uiiiituv.  Cuin 
eniiu  Petriis  ili\issi-t  I'i  Iraji.  eod.  ver.  27) :  Kcce  nos  reliqitiinus  oniiiin,  it  sicnii  suniui'  /'  ;  \iuiversa- 
litiT  pra-iiiiuin  oiiiiiitiiis  statiiit,  diceus  (vev.2H.):  Oinni.i  qui  riliqturitdiDnuni.  rcl  fnitnsrtc.  prupter 
nunii-n  mruiii.  centuplutn  accipiet,  et  vitam  (Kttirnum  possideldt.  Non  iniuuN  i  ryo  .seii\u-uduiu  est  hoc 
cousiliiiiu  ab  uiioquuiiiie,  itiiaiu  si  uiilcuiciue  siiigulariter  e.x  ipsiua  ore  douiiiiico  prol'erretui." 
(<Jonlru.  l'estij'ei-am  Doctritiam  Ketrahentium  Homilies  a  Reliyionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III., 
Cap.  IX.,  p.  113.) 

X  Isa..  L.,  5. 

i  '•  Narrat  euini  Augiistiiius  in  VIII.  Conf.  de  dnobiis  militibus.  quorum  nuns  lecta  vita  .An- 
ton ii  suliilo  replctus  anmre  sane  to:  ait  aniico  suo:  Eyo  Deo  servire  stalui,  et  Iwc  ex  hue  hora,  in  hoc 
loco  agyredior :  te  si piget  imitari.  noli  (idnrsarL  Respoiidit  ille  adli.-erere se  sorio  tantai  niereedis, 
taiila'que  militia'.  Kt  iimhu  jam  tui  ledijicabant  turrim  sumptu  idoneo  reliiiqiii  ndi  imtnia  sua.  et 
sequemti  te.  In  quo  etiam  Libio  AuKUstinus  se  ipsutii  repreheiidit  de  hoe  (|iiiid  retaidabat  snam 
conversionem  ;  nbidicit:  Xon  trut  umnino  quid  responderem  veritale  convict nx.  nisi  tantum  verba 
lenta,  rt  soinnvlenta,  Mudo.  Rcce  mmlo,  .Sine  piinluliim.  Sed  moilo.  et  modn  non  hahihat  mudutn,  et  .Sine 
panhilum  in  lonijnm  ihat.  Et  ill  eodeiii  Libit)  dieit  :  Knihescebam  nimis  quia  illarum  nuijaruni  mur- 
mur, scilici-t  sa'ciilariiim.  et  i-ariialiiiiii,  iiilliuc  audiebam,  et  cnnctabundns  pi-ndehnm.  Non  est  ergo 
laiidaliilc,  .scd  iiia;;is  \  iliipi-raliili'  post  \ricalioiieiii  interioreiii.  vel  extciioiiiiii  vel  verbo.  vel 
seripliiris  t'arfaiij  dill'irre,  el  i|i;a.si  iii  diibiis  eoiisilinm  qiiitrere."  {('vntra  I'mli/eram  Doctrinam 
RetrahiiiliuM  ifinnines  a  Reliijiunis  Inyressu,  Turn.  XK,  Opnsc.  III.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  113.) 

II  XI.,  23. 
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holiness;  nor  with  an  unjust  man,  concerning  justice;  .  .  . 
but  be  continually  Avith  a  bol}'  man."* 

Chapter  the  tenth  contains  solutions  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  opponents.  Before  undertaking  hard  and  difficult  enterprises, 
counsel  is  particularly  required.  This  is  the  case  where  the  truth 
is  not  manifest.  To  say  that  the  determination  of  the  mind  is 
confirmed  by  deliberation,  is  beside  the  question;  and  the  text  of 
Scripture:  "Prove  the  spirits,"  is  not  at  all  to  the  point.f  For 
proof  is  only  requisite  where  there  is  no  certainty.  That  "  Satan 
transformeth  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,"  J  is  true.  But, 
though  the  devil  can  deceive  the  senses,  he  cannot  beguile  the 
mind  from  the  upright  intention  it  has  made,  when  a  man  is  es- 
tablished in  a  good  life.  The  proposition  which  asserts  that 
deliberation  must  be  resorted  to  in  a  case  which  may  turn  out  ill, 
requires  a  distinction :  for  it  may  turn  out  ill,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  object,  or  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  If  there  is  danger 
on  the  side  of  the  object,  then,  great  deliberation  must  be  used ; 
if  on  the  part  of  the  individual  only,  then  great  deliberation  has 
no  place ;  otherwise,  this  same  rule  Avould  apply  to  faith,  and  the 
Sacraments  of  faith. 

The  eleventh  chapter  states  the  arguments  used  by  the  enemy 
to  prove  that  men  should  not  bind  themselves  by  vow  to  Religion. 
The  following  chapter  reprobates  this  assertion,  and  shows  that 
an  act  of  virtue,  performed  under  vow,  is  more  meritorious  than 
one  performed  without  a  vow. 

As  the  praise  of  a  work  depends  radically  upon  the  will,  the 
better  the  will  is,  so  much  the  more  praiseworthy  the  external 
action  becomes.  Amongst  other  conditions  of  a  good  will,  this  is 
one,  viz.,  that  it  be  firm  and  stable. §     The  better  the  action  there- 


*  XXX  VIL,  12. 

t  "  Ad  3.  Quod  etiam  tertio  indiicitur,  Probate  spiritus  si  ex  Deo  sunt,  ad  proposituni  non  facit. 
Ibi  euini  uecessaiia  est  jnobatio  iibi  lion  est  eeititudo  :  uiide  super  illud  I.  ad  Tliessal.  ult.  21. 
Oimiia  p)-ob(((e.  dieit  lilossu :  '  Ceita  noii  egeut  diseussioue.'  Iiicertuiu  auteui  potest  esse  his 
(|Uibus  alios*  ad  relifjiniKiii  leeipere  iiituiiibit,  quo  spiiitu  iid  ielif;ioiieiu  veuiaiit,  uti  uiii  seilicet 
desidei-io  spiritualis  ijrolV-ctu.s,  au  eliani,  sicut  <juai]<lo(|iie  aecidit,  ad  explorandiiui  vel  ad  iiiale- 
faficnduni ;  vel  ttiaiii  iilruiu  sint  ad  iclifiioiicin  apti  (|ui  vruiunt.  Et  idi-o  iiidicitm- eis  tani  per 
statiitam  Kirlcsia,  iiuaoi  pii  ri-^uhiii-  i-diil  mo,  i-oruui  qui  sunt  ri-cipicmli,  iirobatio.  Sed  Ilia 
()ui  iiioiiosituio  rclinioiiis  MshUiiiciul;!'  f;cniiit,  dubiuiii  esse  liou  potest  (|ua  inleiil  ione  id  faciaut. 
Uude  eis  deliberaiuli  iieie>sitas  uoii  iiicunibil,  jiiaripue  si  de  suis  eoipuralibiis  virilms  uou  diffl- 
daiit,  ad  quas  exauiiiiaudas  religioiieiu  iutrautibus  auuus  proliatioiiis  eouoeditur."  (Contra 
Pestiferam  Doctniiam  Betraheiitium  Humines  a  Religionis  Jnyremiu,  Tuni.  X  f.,  Opasc.  III.,  Cap.  X.,  p. 
115.) 

t  Cor.  XL,  14. 

i  "  Prime  igitur  considerandum  est,  quod  cum  laus  ope.ris  ex  radice  voluntatis  dependeat, 
taiito  exterius  opus  laudabilius  redditur,  quauto  ex  nieliori  voliiiitate  procedit.  luter  alias 
autem  couditioiies  bona;  vohmtatis^uua  est  ut  sit  voluutas  tiruia  et  stabilis:  unde  in  vituperiiim 
pigroruiii  iiiducitur  quod  liabetur  Proverb.  XIII.  4.  Vult,  <i:  non  vuU  piger.  l^tuto  igitur  opus 
exterius  laudabilius  redditur,  et  luagis  meritoriuni,  quauto  voluntas  ejus  uiagis  stubilitur  in 
bono.  Unde  et  .Apostolus  iiioni-t  1.  ad  ('oriiitli.  XV.  5H.  Stabile.i  ratote  rl  iiiimoMlrs  :  et  seeundum 
Pliilos()i)liiiiii  ad  viitutiiii  i(i)iiivitur  ut  alii|iiis  tirniiter,  et  ininiobiliter  opcni-lnr.  SeiletJus- 
titiaui  Juiisiieiiti  ditiuimil  (|iio(l  csl  couslaus,  et  peri)etiia  voluntas.  .Sicut  et  e  eontiario  iiatet 
quo<l  tauto  iiercatuiii  est  liitcstaljilius,  quanto  voluntas  lioniinis  inayis  I'ueril  obstinata  in  iiialo: 
mule  et  obslinatio  ponitur  iii-ccatuni  ill  Spirituui  sauctuni.  Mauifestnni  est  auteni  quod  volun- 
tas tiiinalui-  ad  aliquid  fa(  iiud jier  .juraiuentuni :   unde  et  I'salmista  dieebat  Ps.  t'.XVIII.  106. 

.7unu-i.  it  sliitni  nisluJirc  jiiiUrin  ju.iliiUr'ime."  {Cuntia  Peatiffram  Doctrinam  lietralieillium  Honiiiu* 
a  PetitJioiUn  JnyreHSU,  Toiii.  XP'.,  Opusc.  HI.,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  117.) 
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fore,  the  more  the  will  is  established  in  good.  Hence,  the 
Apostle :  "  Be  ye  steadfast  and  immovable."  *  Aristotle  uses  a 
like  argument.  80,  couversel}^  the  more  iirmly  the  Avill  is  estab- 
lished in  evil,  so  much  the  more  detestable  the  sin.  Hence,  obsti- 
nacy is  one  of  the  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  evident  that 
the  will  is  strengthened  by  an  oath.  Now,  a  vow  in  this  respect 
has  the  same  effect,  for  a  vow  is  a  species  of  promise.  Hence,  an 
act  of  virtue  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy  and  meritorious,  from 
being  performed  by  a  will  strengthened  by  vow.  This  is  proved 
also  from  the  common  practice  of  life,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
Avritings  of  Saint  Augustine.  Again,  an  act  of  lesser  virtne,  if 
directed  towards  a  liiglier  virtue,  becomes  so  much  the  more 
praiseworthy  and  meritorious — abstinence,  for  instance,  when  it 
is  ordered  towards  charity,  or  if  it  be  directed  towards  the  worship 
of  God.f  A  vow  is  an  act  of  the  Avorship  of  God ;  for  it  is  a 
l)romise  made  to  the  Almighty  with  respect  to  His  worship. 
Fasting,  therefoi*e,  is  all  the  more  meritorious,  and  the  more 
praiseworthy,  from  being  done  under  vow.  The  Angelical  then 
proceeds  to  prove  that  it  is  a  praiseworthy  act  to  take  a  vow  to 
join  a  regular  Order.  Children  can  take  simple  vows  to  enter 
religion,,  if  they  have  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  If  they  make 
vows  at  an  age  in  which  they  are  subject  to  their  parents,  that  is, 
under  twelve,  for  girls,  aud  fourteen,  for  boys ;  then,  their  parents, 
or  the  tutor  who  represents  them,  can  revoke  such  vows.  They 
may  not  take  solemn  vows  till  they  arrive  at  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  respectively;  that  is,  at  the  age  of  puberty;  and 
then,  the  exterior  solemnities  must  be  performed  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  in  the  holy  Orders  of  the  Church. |  A  profession  made 
before  the  age  just  mentioned,  Avould  be  ipso  facto  null  and  void. 
This  opinion  is  held  commonly  in  the  Church,  though  Innocent 
III.  is  said  to  have  thought  differently. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  solves  objections,  some  of  which  are  to 
the  following  effect: 

1.  The  more  a  thing  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  less  it  is  a 
matter  of  merit:  of  necessity  which  runs  counter  to  a  man's  will 
— true;    of  necessity   which   is   self-imposed — false.      Hence,    S. 


*  1  Cor.,  Xr..  58. 

t  "  Anipliiia  roiisidoraiulnm  pst.  quod  opus  iiiferioris  viitutis  Iniiditliilius  redditur,  pt  maxis 
mpritoriuin,  Ri  ad  superioreui  virtiitpiii  ordiiietiir,  siout  opus  alistincntiiv,  si  oidiiiptur  ad  cari- 
tatpni.  Pali  prgo  rationp,  et  si  oidiiiPtur  ad  latriani.  quaB  est  abstiiiputia  potior.  V'otuni  mitpiii 
est  latrias  actus:  pst  pniin  proiiiissio  Dpo  facta  dp  liis  qua'  ppitinpiit  ad  Dpi  obsequiuin  :  iiiide 
Isa.  XIX..  21.  dicitur:  Coynoarent  .-Egiiiitii  Dominmn  in  dif  Ilia,  ft  colent  emit  in  hnstiis,  et  in  viuneri- 
hus.  et  vola  vovetmnt  Domino,  et  solvent.  .Ii-jiniium  ijiitur  lamlabilius  prit.  Pt  uuijiis  nipriloriuui.  si 
fiat  Px  voto.  Ilinp  pst  quod  in  Psalm.  I. XXV..  Hi.  vpl  ciiiiHiihtiir,  vpl  niandatur:  I'ovete.  et  reiliiite 
Domino  Deoveslro:  quod  fiustra  inandai pT iir.  vpI  <'<msulpiptiir.  nisi  opus  bonuiu  px  voto  tacpie 
niplius  psspt."  {Contra  I'enti/tram  Doctrinam  Relrafuntium  Homines  a  Jielif/ioiiis  Inyressu,  Tom. 
A'l'.,  Opiuc.  III..  Cap.  XII..  p.  in.) 

i  Appoidinj;  to  tlip  Council  of  Tiput.  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  profession  before  the  com- 
pletion of  tlie  sixteeutb  year.    (.See  Ses.tio  XXV.,  Cap.  Xl^.) 
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Augustine  says  to  Paulina:  "Happy  necessity,  which  constrains 
one  to  choose  the  better  part."  * 

2.  The  Council  of  Toledo  declares  that  the  Jews  are  not  to  be 
forced  to  become  Christians.  But  to  take  a  vow  to  enter  religion 
is  to  impose  a  necessity  upon  the  will:  therefore,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  to  take  such  a  tow.  But,  not  so ;'  for 
the  vow  does  not  offer  violence  to  the  will :  it  merely  confirms  it 
in  that  which  is  good.f 

3.  He  who  takes  a  vow  may  fall  away  from  it,  according  to  the 
words,  addressed  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees :  "  "Woe  to  you 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites :  because  you  go  round  about 
the  sea  and  the  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made, 
you  make  him  the  child  of  hell  two-fold  more  than  yourselves.";!: 
This  argument,  however,  is  refuted  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  : 
'•' Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  Avithout  effect  ?"§ 
That  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  some  men  abuse  what  is  good,  is  no 
prejudice  to  other  men  who  persevere.  It  is  also  forcibly  con- 
firmed by  Scripture ;  by  the  example  of  the  Jews ;  and  by  the 
writings  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  Paul. 

4.  Those  who  have  taken  a  vow  to  enter  religion,  have,  before 
now,  broken  their  vow,  and  yet  have  become  good  bishops.  This 
is  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  decretal  of  Pope  Innocent.  Men 
who  transgress  their  vows  cannot  be  good  bishops,  or  good  arch- 
deacons. 

5.  It  is  wrong  to  induce  any  one  to  enter  religion  by  the  offer 
of  temporal  goods — it  would  be  wrong  to  make  a  bargain  :  "  Let 
there  be  no  compact,  and  let  all  transactions  cease."  But  it  is 
not  illicit  to  offer  temporal  advantages  as  a  means  of  attracting 
men  to  spiritual  good ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  unlawful  to  make 
certain  distributions  to  those  who  minister  in  churches  || 

*  '■  His  igitur  visis,  facile  est  ail  omnia  objeeta  respondere." 

'•Ad  1.  Quod  enim  iiniiio  iiidiicitiir  de  verbis  Prospevi :  Sic  jejunare  debrmns,  ut  lion  nox  neees- 
sitati  jejunandi  subdamns  :  iutellisitur  de  necessitate  coactiouis,  qua-  voliiutavio  repugnat :  uude 
Bubdit  ne  jam  non  devoii,  sedinvitl  rem  non  voluntarie  facianuis.  Noii  ant  em  locjuitur  lie' necessitate 
voti,  per  quani  niagis  aaigetnv  devotio,  qn;e  a  devovendo  noniinatur." 

"  Ad  2.  Qnod  veni  sci-iuido  pidyiosituni  i-st,  (jiiod  neeessiiriuni  fst.minns  nieritorinni,  intel- 
lisenduni  I'st  df  nfcrssii^itf  i|iia' all  :ilii|iii)  ini|>iinitiu-  contra  vdliuitatfiii  ipsiius.  Scd  cum  ali- 
qnia  silii  ijisi  n<-ii-ssil:itini  iinpunit  bcni'  facii-ndi.  ex  line  1:iudiibili«ir  veddita  (jnia  pi-r  boe  »e 
tacit  qnodaniniodd  seiwuu.justitiie.  \it  Apostohis  niontt  ad  Koui.  VI.  Uiiile  et  Aiignstiinis  dicit 
in  ejnstola  ad  Paulinani  et  Arnientaiinni :  Felix  necessitas  qua:  ad  melioru  compellit."  (Contra  Pes- 
tiferam  Doctrinam  Retralienlium  Homines  a  Religionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV'.,  Opvsc.  HI.,  Cap.  XllL,  p. 
118.) 

t  "  Ad  3.  Quod  vero  tertio  propositnni  est  de  .Tndads  convertendis  libera  volnntate,  patet  ad 
propositnni  non  pertinere :  libertati  enini  voluntatis,  non  opponitnr  confirniatio  voluntatis  iu 
bono  :  alioquin  nee  Dens,  uec  beati  liberani  volnntateni  baberent.  Opponitnr  auteni  ei  necessi- 
tas coactiouis  ex  violentia.  vel  metu  procedens.  Kt  ideo  signanter  dicit  can(iu  de.luda-is: 
I'nect'iiit  siiru-t(i  Si/nodii.t  itrniini  deincepg  ad  credendnm  riiH  iuferre.  Per  votnm  anlcn\,  aut  jnranien- 
tUMi  non  infiMtur  iKiniini  vis:  sed  ex  eis  voluntas  boininis  conHrniatur  in  bonuin  :  uiulc  per  boc 
lion  ndditui  lionio  invitus.  sed  niagis  tirniiter  volcus;  et  jam  incijiit  bonio  (luodainniodo  t'acere 
iu(|u:intiini  se  oliligct  :nl  liicicuiluni.  Et  per  liuuc  cliain  n'io(lnni  uulhis>,aM:c  mentis  diccrct  esse 
illicituni  iiiducerc  .Judiros  ut  si-  |U(ipria  \  iiluiitati'  ol.liyaf.-ut  \  <■!  juiauu-ulo  \.-l  votii  ad  accipieu- 
duiri  baptisnnnn."  (<\>ntrii  I'rntif.nim  Dorlritiam  llttraluntium  J{viiitiu.-i  ii  l!tlii/ivHis  /;ii/ns,<H,  Tom. 
XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XIII., p.  118.) 

t  Matth.,  XXIII.  15.  ?  Rom..  III.,  X 

II  "  Quod  anteni  septiino  propositnni  est.  quod  uou  sunt  aliqui  ad  Dei  cultuni  ninueris  inter 
veutu  piovocaudi,  solvitur  per  idem  cap.  quod  ad  hoc  iuducunt.    Sequitur  enim  post  prxiuissa: 
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6.  It  is  practising  a  deception  to  draw  youths  into  the  hard- 
shi})s  of  religious  life.  This  contains  falsity.  The  hardships  are 
made  known  to  them;  nor  is  there  anything  deceitful  in  drawing 
persons  into  religion,  where  the  difficulties  are  manifest,  and 
where  spiritual  consolations  are  promised. 

7.  To  take  a  vow  to  enter  religion  is  contrary  to  the  statute  of 
Innocent  IV.,  Avliich  requires  a  year's  probation,  and  that  the  can- 
didate should  be  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  allegation  is  not  to 
the  point.     The  Pope  speaks  of  solemn  vows  ;  we,  of  simple. 

8.  Vows  made  by  children  under  a  certain  age  can  be  cancelled 
by  their  parents;  therefore,  it  is  not  lawful  to  take  such  vows. 
This  objection  has  no  force.  Because  an  act  can  be  revoked,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  therefore  wrong.  Were  it  wrong,  it 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  Canons  which  give  power  to  parents  to 
annul  such  vows. 

9.  The  Canons  forbid  boys  to  be  bound  by  oath  before  they  are 
fourteen  years  old.  This  is  not  to  the  point;  for  the  Canons  do 
not  forbid  children  to  take  an  oath,  but  they  forbid  them  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.* 

10.  It  is  implied  that  those  children  who  enter  religion  are  mis- 
erable and  senseless.  Pious  ears  cannot  bear  such  language.  For 
Avho  would  suffer  the  boy  Benedict  to  be  accused  of  folly  because 
he  left  his  home,  and  his  father's  possessions,  and,  desiring  to 
please  God  alone,  sought  out  "  the  habit  of  holy  conversation  "  in 
the  desert  ?  Who,  but  a  heretic,  would  blame  John  the  Baptist  ? 
of  Avhom  we  read  in  S.  Luke  :  "  The  child  grew  and  was  strength- 
ened in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  desert  until  the  day  of  his  mani- 
festation to  Israel."f 

Manifestly,  these  revilers  prove  themselves  to  be  animals,  for 
they  hold  those  things  to  be  folly  which  proceed  from  the  Spirit 
of  God— that  Spirit  which,  according  to  S.  Ambrose  and  Gregory, 

Ni.ii  /arte  lie  pauprrnm  aUmfnto  quU  in  mmmnih'  propDimt,  quorum  nulli,  cujii,scumque professionis 
easet.  rirtuiilia  uiijuhnninr.  Ex  quo  patet  i|1iim1  iiiciiin  ciMciitci-  icdarjt'miit  fos  qui  paiipeiibus 
HclidlariliUH  liiirsas  iiiin'iiiaut,  et  fos  iu  stuiliii  iiutiiunt.  lit  iiostuiodniu  siut  H'li.s;ioui  aptiores. 
^!e^l  ct  si  <iiia  alia  lifiicticia  terreiia  alicui  CDiiitvaiitur.  lit  ex  hop  ejus  faniiliaritate  captata  pro- 
vocctui-  ad  iiii'lius,  iioii  est  illicituiii :  es.scl  iiiitciii  illicitiiiii.  si  aliipui  pactio,  vfl  couveutio  in- 
tervciiiret.  Uii(i<i  ct  in  pod.  cap.  s\il)ditur  :  Ihna  tuiin-n  nmnix  nhait  p'u-titi,  el  oinnin  esset  conventio. 
Alioquiii  si  iiou  liocit-t  alitiiicni  per  tciiipoialia  liemticia  i)i<i\  orari'  ad  aliquod  spiritualc  boutiiu, 
illifitiuu  essct  qiuul  iu  <|iiil)U«<l»ui  Ecclesiis  quiidam  distribuuntur  hi.s  qui  ad  olliciuui  diviuum 
aiceduut."  {Cwitra  Pestifrram  Doclrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  liKliiiwnis  hx^rtssu,  Tom.  XV., 
Upiue.  HI.,  Cap.  XIII..  p.  119.) 

*  •■  Ea  vero  qua;  uudeciuio  de  apparatu  Decrctaliuiii,  et  Sumniis  Juristarum  proi)oiiuutur,  ad 
propnsituni  iion  laciuut :  quia  loquuutur  de  voto  Holfuiui.  quod  niouacliuni  farit,  vcl  ciijusiuiu- 
qut!  reli^iouia  piofessuni :  de  quo  t'ueruut  iuter  Uoctoies  .juris  canouici  oi)iuioiies  divers:e : 
quauivis  iiiccuisonuni,  et  devisibile  videatur  quod  saeni;  doctiiiiin  luolessoi-es  Juiistaruui  {j'ossu- 
la.s  ill  aiictcuilateiii  liidiK  ant.  vel  de  eis  diseepteiit.'' 

'■  Illnd  cliaiii  qiiipd  dundceinio  de ,juiaMieut<i  pic>i>oiiitur.  ad  priqiositum  iion  facit :  quia  iiou 
pioliilicnt  iiuiiines  )iueros  jurare.  si'il  deceiiiuiit  quodjuraie  uou  cojjaiitiir." 

'•  Vnod  \ero  tertiodeeinio  ^)^o)lonitllL•  falsitateiu  co'ntiiiet.  Piieri  eniiu  lisati  sunt  prolV.ssiono 
fidei  eliriHtiaiue.  quaiii  etiam  iii  baptisino  saciauieutaliter  elegeruut.  Uiide  po.ssiint  iteiatu  li- 
j;avi.  et  eli^i-re  perfectionis  Htatuin.  Qiiaiiiviset  propter aliud  lioc  iiicongnie  dieatiir.  quia  et  in 
ipso  Kai'iaiiiento  BaptiNini  pueri  ehristiaiiani  relisloneni  suscipinnt,  et  ielij;autnr  Deo,  ip.siini, 
itenini  eli<{eute8,  a  quo  per  peccatuui  priiiil  pareutia  I'utriint  sepaiati."  (Contra  Ftslij'ertxm 
Dnctrinam  JietraltcnUum  Homiius  a  Heliyionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XP'.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XIU.,p.  U9.) 

t  r.,  80. 
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works  such  marvellous  things  amongst  men.  The  Apostle  says: 
"  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  wise  in  tliis  world,  let  him 
become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise  "* —  a  fool,  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  which  is  folly  Avith  God,  but  not  according 
to  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  thus  speaks  to  little  ones :  "  0  chil- 
dren, how  long  will  you  love  childishness?"  and  afterwards: 
"  Turn  ye  at  My  reproof;  beloved,  I  will  utter  My  Spirit  to  you."f 
The  last  three  chapters  state  tlie  arguments  urged  by  opponents 
against  the  poverty  of  the  Mendicants  ;  confute  the  errors  of  their 
view ;  and  upset,  one  by  one,  the  fallacies  adduced  in  proof  of 
them. J 

The  keenness  with  which  the  Saint  felt  these  reasons  put  for- 
ward by  the  enemies  of  religious,  to  prevent  youth  joining  the 
regular  bodies,  comes  out  in  strong  expression  throughout  the 
treatise.  He  finishes  by  saying  :  "  This  is  Avhat  occurs  to  me  at 
present  to  write  against  the  erroneous  and  pestiferous  teaching  of 
those  who  would  prevent  men  from  entering  religion.  If  any- 
body Avould  combat  what  I  have  stated,  let  him  not  chatter 
before  children,  but  let  him  write,  and  make  his  writing  public, 
that  the  wise  may  judge  what  truth  there  is  in  his  views,  and  that 
what  is  erroneous  in  them  may  be  confuted  by  the  authority  of 
truth. § 

In  this  Opusculnm,  in  which  the  Angelical  combats  those  who 
would  hinder  men  from  joining  the  Religious  Orders  of  the 
Church,  there  are  many  arguments  which  are  well  worth  diligent 
study  at  this  day.  The  principle  of  liberalism,  which  induced 
William  of  S.  Amour  and  those  able  and  dano-erous  men  who  fol- 


*   Cor.,  in.,  18.  t  Prov.,  L,  22,  23. 

t  "  Demuiu  profanam  couclusionem  pueros  stultiti*  aisnentem,  pioriim  aures  feire  non 
valent.  Quia  euini  pueruin  Beuedictum  stiiltitiie  aigiii  patiatur,  qiiod  relicta  donio,  lebnsque 
patiis,  soli  Deo  plact'ie  flesideraiis,  saiictw  couvcrsatioiiis  liabituni,  et  desertum  (iiitesivit  (  Quia 
nisi  lurri'ticiis  lilas])licim't  .Toaiiiicni  Bnptistiim,  dc  (|iio  lff;itiir  LiU'.  I.  80.  quod  /'«(T  orsir/xtt,  et 
cviifiirtahiilnr  spirilu,  it  iiat  in  disertis  usijiir  ud  dit  in  iif:tiiisi<iiti.'i  sicr  ad  Jsvaii  !  MaiiilVsIc  talcs  iu- 
siiltuliiii'S  aiiiiualcs  sr  esse  (iciiioiistiaiit.  diuii  stultiliiiiii  ifputant  ca.  ((IKT  sunt  npiiitus  Dei, 
(lui,  siiMit  Anildosius  (licit  sujicr  Lucaiu,  nun  rni  rn  tiir  n  t,ilihiis.  niiit  ohitu  crtininiitiir.  nini  ulio  ma- 
trix ixrlinlilnr.rt  sicul  (Ircyoiius  dicit  in  lioiuilia  I'ciit  ci'iislcs.  i/hi  impht  cyllumdinn  pii,  rmn,  et 
J'siiliiiistiiiii  fiiril  :  iiiipl't  I'K.ittn-t  in  annintn  rin  in  m/."i//i./-,,s  rrllininti  in,  el  pniiilirtnm  Jdrit.  iniflit  pile- 
rum  uhxlimnitni,  ttjndictin  Hriiuin  fncit  ;  ini/ilet  j/ixriituniii,  it  prirdiratiirem  Jiicit ;  impitt  pti-Hiinlurim, 
et  docturem  yentium  facil  ;  ini]jlft  publicaiuim.  et  Evinnielixtd in  Jiuit.  Utar  eiyo  e  coiitrario  vtu-bis 
Apostoli  dicentis  1  ad  Coriutli.  HI.,  18.  Si  qtiis  inter  I'os  videtur  saj/iens  in  hoc  scenilo,  stultus  flat,  ut 
sit  sapiens.  Stultus  quidem  secundum  sapientiaui  niiindi.  qua;  stuUitia  est  apud  Deuui :  nou 
autcui  acounduiu  sapientiaui  Dei.  qu*.  sicut  legitur  Proverb.  I.,  Z'i,  parvulos  alloqiiitur  dicens: 
Usiiii'qiio  parvnli  diliiiiliti  in/untiuin  f  K{  post:  (vers.  23.)  Convertimini  ad  correptioiiem  mcam.  en 
jiniliramriilnKs/iiritinnnunni."  [Contra  I'cstifiram  Doctriiuim  Retrahenlium  Homines  a  lieliyionis 
Jn/jrcssu,  Tom.  XV.,  Ojiiisc.  III.,  Cap.  XIII., p.  120.) 

§  "  Quod  vero  octavo  proposituni  est  de  hoc  quod  religiosi  uecesse  liabent  circa  eoruni  ne- 
gotia  solicitari  a  quibus  pascuntur;  fateor  quod  liabeut  tjuideni,  sed  circa  spiritualeui  eorum 
salutcMi,  vel  ut  tribulatos  cousolentnr;  qua-  quidcni  solicitndo  est  I'aritatis,  nude  religioui  non 
I'l'punuat  :  <|uinimuio,  ut  dicituv  .lacob.  I.  27:  Rrliiiio  miindit  it  innnnrnlata  ri}>iul  Jhnia  et  Patrem 
]i,ir  i:tt.  risitari- pu/iilloset  ridinis  in  tril'idatiiini  iiirinn.  Quod  autcni  ultimo  pmposihim  est.  cm- 
uino  est  irivolum:  quia  ea  (|uilius  \iluntur  veligiosi  ad  sustentationem  vita,  nou  sunt  eorum 
quantum  ad  proiuietatem  (lumiuii.  sed  dis|>ensantur  ad  usum  ne(^e8sitatis  I'onim  ali  liis  qui 
harum  rerum  domiuinnp  liabent,  qnieumque  .sint  illi.  Ha^c  igitur  sunt  (jua?.  ad  priesensserihenda 
oecuirunt  contra  enoneam  et  pestiliiam  diietiiu;im  avertentiuni  liouiiues  a  reliniimis  iugressu. 
Si  quis  autem  bis  eontradicere  voliu-vil  non  coram  piu'ris  garriat,  sed  scribal,  et  seriplunim 
pro))onat  in  publico  :  ut  ab  intclligiMitiliusdijudie;iri  ]i(issit  ijuod  veruui  sit ;  et  \it  quod  erroneum 
est,  auetoiil;ite  veritatis  contutetur."  [Conlni  Pisti/irinn  Doctrinam  Retrahentimn  Homines  a  Re- 
ligionis  Ingnssu,  Tom.  XV.,  OpUbC.  III.,  Cap.  XVI.,  2>.  125.) 
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lowed  him,  to  use  their  talents  in  an  oiislanght  upon  Religious 
Onlers,  still  exists  at  the  present  time,  liationalism  and  irrever- 
ence have  little  symi)athy  with  monastic  theology,  or  with  mon- 
astic life.  When  men  have  wholly  abandoned  a  principle  of  ac- 
tion which  their  forefathers  held  in  reverence,  it  is  little  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  do  what  they  can  to  hinder  others  from  em- 
bracing it  also.  The  true  significance  of  love,  in  its  real  depth — 
in  the  depth  of  its  intensity,  and  in  the  height  of  its  sacrifice — 
cannot  well  be  understood  by  men,  whose  first  principle  of  action 
is  incompatible  with  an  entire  abandonment  of  self.  When 
monastic  theology  teaches  that  a  spirit  of  adoration,  of  subjec- 
tion, of  self-distrust,  and  of  reverence  is  a  necessary  element  in 
spiritual  advance,  and  that  humility  of  intellect  is  as  essential  as 
humility  of  will,  such  men  as  Abelard  and.  William  of  S.  Amour 
are  urged,  by  a  natural  impulse,  to  oppose  it  as  a  method  which 
strikes  directly  at  the  darling  passion  of  their  nature.  The  keen- 
ness of  the  contest  in  which  the  Angelical  was  engaged,  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  first  Opusculum  which  has  been  noticed,  but 
it  is  perhaps,  still  more  emphatically  expressed  in  that  which  has 
just  been  touched  upon.  One  thing  it  is  to  assail  a  theory,  and 
that  is  bad  enough  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  address  oneself  to  indi- 
viduals, and  to  use  every  effort  to  hinder  souls,  called  by  God, 
from  entering  religion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Angeli- 
cal was  not  attacking  some  man  of  straw,  or  oversetting  proposi- 
tions which  began  and  stopped  with  the  disputations  in  the 
schools  ;  but  he  was  combating  a  living  enemy — an  enemy  highly 
educated,  with  a  strong  position,  and  with  many  human  elements 
of  success,  which  were  wanting  to  the  friars.*  He  was  engaged 
with  an  enemy  who  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  consolidating 
himself,  and  now  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  appear  in  the 
open  field,  and  risk  the  ciiances  of  a  decisive  battle.  The  arms, 
certainly,  were  not  those  of  brute  foi'ce  ;  they  were  the  more  pre- 
cise and  more  delicate  weapons  of  ijrinciple  and  logic.  Well-sea- 
soned professors;  keen,  sharp  youths;  deep  thinkers;  shallow, 
olf-hand  talkers;  men  of  every  calibre,  and  all  degrees  of  culture, 
Avho  filled  the  Paris  schools,  were  open  to  the  impress  of  talent 
and  of  truth.     Though  some  might  be  tempted  to  be  carried  away 

*  Anyouf,  dcsirinK  to  cnuviiicc  himself  of  the  ditliciilt  position  in  which  tlie  rcKnlars  were 
plar.cd,  riii;;lit  read  tlie  following  Bulls  of  Alexander  IV.  :  (1)  "  Caiieellario  Eeclesia*  S.  GeuoveliD 
rarisieii..  iie  i|\iis  Licentiie  sladiuni  decurrat,  nisi.jnret  se  Keli;;io.sis  Concordia  con.juncti.sHimuni 
fore." — \'U\.  HiiUarmtn  Fh\  Ord.  I'raid'ir.,  i'ul.  I.,  p.  .'tTS.  "  KpiNcopo  I'arisiensi,  ue  Parisienses 
eiiiii  'inilUlnio  de  iSanctOMinon-  uxiini  illins  rei  consocient." — IbUl.  "  Nonnnlloruni  I'arisien- 
rImim  Diiitiinim  ers-.i  Kralns  Pr;i-di<':it(iri-,s,  rl  Miiiori-.s  nierila  pi^i-ilicaiiH.  ip.so.^  ad  pcr.si-veran- 
tiaiii  coliorl^iliir." — Iliiii..i>.  TAi.  "  i:iii.s<Mi]ii)  l';Mi.->irMM,  ut  i|Ua'dc  .stmlid  I'Mri.Hii-ii.si  .saiicita  sniit, 
Btalii'a  .M-rvaiida  curct.  Kiplojiia,  Fraliis  l'i;riliciitiin-s  et  .Miniin-.s  illusi  n  lamlc  it  li- brans,  indi- 
cet  in  vulfiii.s,  el  in  (inillotuni  niieudani  aiiiinadvcrtat." — IbiJ.  "  .Mai;i.'fti  i.s  et  Scliolaiihns  I'aris- 
iensllins,  ue  (iuillelnio  de,  Saucto-aniore  studeaut,  et  ut  Kratres  I'neditatores  ae  .Miiiiires  li:ihi'ant 
eoniuiendato.H." — Iliiil.,  p.  ^i i.  "  Ke-ji  Francoruin,  ut  Upiseopo  I'arisiensi  nianuin  auxiliareni 
]ira-lieat  adversii.s  turliatores  Parisiensis  Stndii." — Il/id.,  p.  378 ;  see  also^J.  379,  beginning  witll  the 
words,  •■  Ad  auns,"  ■•  Meritis  vesLraj,'  iic. 
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with  the  glowing  rhetoric  and  brilliant  sophisms  of  the  secular 
party,  still,  men  of  character  and  religion  must  have  been  deeply 
influenced  by  the  calm  and  clear  exposittions  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools.  Words  which  are  delivered  on  the  stump,  or  even  the 
well-weighed,  spoken  addresses  of  an  accurate  thinker,  have  not 
the  same  influence  on  the  understanding  as  a  carefully  written 
argument,  whicli  a  man  can  look  at  with  his  eyes,  and  examine 
and  take  to  pieces  at  his  leisure.  All  the  power  of  the  secular 
party  over  the  imagination  would  simply  go  for  what  it  was  worth, 
Avlien  their  case  had  been  drawn  out  on  paper ;  and  when  such  a 
man  as  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  had  taken  their  arguments  point 
by  point,  and,  after  establishing  the  one  principle  which  Avould 
crush  them  all,  had  displayed  their  worthlessness  in  detail.* 
Many  a  good  and  true  cause  has  been  spoiled  by  the  blund- 
ering incompetence  of  an  advocate.  It  is  by  no  means  every 
cause  that  is  lost  Avhich  could  not  have  been  triumph- 
antly defended.  It  is  quite  possible,  considering  the  state 
of  the  Paris  schools,  when  the  Angelical  defended  the  monastic 
principle,  that,  had  he  not  been  gifted,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
with  clearness,  vigour,  and  great  astuteness,  the  popular  feeling 
in  the  University  would  have  overpowered  the  regular  bodies  alto- 
gether. A  complicated  war  requires  an  experienced  and  an  able 
general  and  strategist.  A  difficult  cause  must  be  defended  by  an 
able  man.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  must  not  only  be  met,  but 
they  must  be  overcome.  Sense  must  subdue  prejudice ;  reason 
must  slay  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  imagination ;  the  influ- 
ence of  duty  must  disarm  mere  sentiment ;  sound  logic  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  with  all  its  crushing  force,  on  fallacy,  sophistry, 
and  chicane;  and,  as  error  and  delusion  recede,  and  as  truth 
pushes  her  advance  with  steadiness,  the  fair  form  of  principle  dis- 
plays her  beautiful  proportions,  and  religion  is  at  length  seated 
safely  on  her  throne.f 


*  If  tlie  esriinnte  of  the  author  of  the  Vita  di  San  Tomaso  cf  Aquino  is  not  exastjerated,  cer- 
tainlv  tlie  Aii"(li(ul  was  quite  capable  of  nieetius  aud  crushing  ani/ adversary  :—"  Se  tutti  i 
KrauilH  (leir  ;ui-ua  (iel  mare.  &.  tutte  le  frondi  desl'alberi  si  eoiivertissero  in  hiigue  eloquenti, 
uon  iiotrebbonu  i\  pieno  celebrare  I'lieroiche  virtii.  &.  gli  eecelsi  Euconni  di  questo  Aiigelico 
Dottore  luaraviglia,  auzi  stupore  di  tutto  I'universo;  Prencipe  de'  Dotton  scliolastiei ;  luiiie 
dellc  vcvit?i  Teoloo-iehe:  ternia,  &.  stabile  colonua  della  Sata  Cliiesa  CatlHilica  :  lI!»■^sI)llf;Mablle 
scndo  di  tutta  la  christianith  ;  niartelln  irrefraRabile  de  Kl'empij  hevetiti.  .V  infidcli :  hieido  It 
ebiavo  Sole,  f'ha  Sfjoiiibrate  tutte  riiereticlie  ))nivit?i:  ^'loria  dil  Kc^'no  di  iNapoU;  deeoro  della 
nobilissimafaniiglia  d'Aquino:  sp.icbio,  i:  ornai.i.iita  del  sacn.  oidnie  de'  Predicatr)ri ;  pietra 
pretiosissima;  &  lueida  semuia  .bHaluio,  .V  ngio  ('ou\  euto  di  S.  Donieuico  di  Napoll;  incom- 
l>arabile  tesoro,  &.  ricettacolo  di  santili\,  A:  di  tutte  laltre  virlu.  "     ( I  ita,p.  4.) 

t  It  may  be  said  that,  at  the  time  of  S.  Thomas,  the  seliools  h.ad  reached  tlieir  fn-eatPSt 
power  wifirrespeet  to  the  influence  of  logic  on  tlie  mind  of  Christendom.  In  earlier  days,  when 
mcnlv  a  fra"nieiilarv  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  teaeliing  had  been  aeqnued,  men  bad  not 
.sullicieiit  lioTd  upon  the  di;il(itieal  nu^thod  to  etleet  any  great  results ;  even  Abelard,  with  all 
liih  111  illi  lilt  kiiiiiH-.s  appears  rather  to  have  dazzled  his  hearers,  than  to  have  inst.raeted  fliein 
iiiiKli  or  edified  tlii'iu.  Hi- possessed  bis  iust  ruiiieut,  but  as  yet  the  subject-m.atter  of  religion 
bad  not  been  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  a  large  aud  systematic  way.  It  was  onl.\  after  more 
tbau  one  n-eneratiou  had  been  trained  to  the  use  of  it.  aud  the  truths  ot  religion  bad  l)een 
brought  fully  uii.ler  its  influeiiee,  that  theologians  began  to  perceive  how  vast  a  power  was  lU 
their  hands,  not  merely  for  destroying  error,  but.  after  having  destroyed  it,  lor  building  up  in 
symmetry  and  strength  the  grand  fabric  of  theological  truth. 
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And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  work  performed  by  the  great 
Angelical.  He  confronts  iiis  adversaries  fairly  in  the  field;  he 
states  their  arguments,  with  lionesty  and  with  force;  he  slurs 
nothing  over;  he  meets  eacli  allegation  point  by  point;  if  a  false 
principle  be  stated,  he  throws  the  light  of  truth  upon  it,  and  ex- 
hibits all  its  hollowness  ;  if  a  fallacy  is  advanced,  he  makes  itcol- 
la})se  by  touching  it  with  the  point  of  genuine  logic;  if  error  be 
pushed  forward  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth,  he  applies  his  test, 
and,  dividing  each  from  each,  rejects  the  one,  and  takes  the  other 
under  his  protection  :  and  finally,  after  having  slain  the  enemy, 
he  then  proceeds  to  do  what  is  still  more  ini|ftortant  than  mere 
destruction — to  establish,  upon  a  deep  and  broad  basis  of  truth, 
that  system  which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend  against  attack,* 

It  is  especially  in  the  Opusculum  which  I  am  going  to  notice, 
that  the  Angelical  displays  his  great  constructive  powers.  The 
tract,  as  it  may  be  called :  "  On  the  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual 
Life,"  makes  up  the  triplex  funus  quod  non  facile  rumpitur — 
the  three-fold  cord  Avhich  is  not  easily  broken.  The  Saint  felt 
that  it  is  always  a  serviceable  thing  to  pull  down  error;  yet  that 
it  is  a  still  moi-e  serviceable  thing  to  buildup  truth.  He  not  only 
desired  to  defend  religion  against  assault,  and  to  make  her  feared ; 
he  also  wished  to  see  her  deeply  loved.  He  desired  to  manifest 
her  goodness,  her  beauty,  and  her  truth. 

As  has  been  said  before,  either  through  malice,  or  through 
ignorance,  or  through  the  blindness  which  passion  breeds,  there 
were  many  at  the  University  who  made  out  all  manner  of  foolish 
stories  about  the  practices  of  Mendicants,  and  threw  the  whole 
action  of  religious  life  into  a  false  light,  turning  it  into  ridicule, 
wounding  it  with  sarcasms,  and  attributing  principles  to  it  as 
fundamental,  which  in  reality,  were  not  principles  of  monastic 
life  at  all. 

Since,  says  the  Saint,  persons  ignorant  of  perfection  have  pre- 
sumed to  say  vain  things  regarding  the  religious  life,  it  is  our 
intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  Perfection,  asking  what  it  is  to  be 
perfect ;  how  perfection  is  acquired ;  in  what  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion consists ;  and  what  are  the  duties  of  those  who  have  em- 
braced it. 

Spiritual  life  consists,  chiefly,  in  charity.     He  who  does  not 

*  "S.  Tomaso  fii  qupllo,  olrapcrsc  la  Srola  dcUa  vera  Teologia,  maiiifestamlo  Jk  tiitti  i  celesti 
scncti.  t  f'areiulo  cliiaic  Ic  cose  dillicoltosc.  Nr  vi  ?•  misfciio  tiuito  (icciillo.  cli'ej;''  •'<  I>i<'ii()  <li- 
ohiavalo,  St  fsixisto  non  lnil>l>i:i,  di  niajiiciii.  clii"  jio.ssi  da  tutfi  cskci'i'  indubitataniciili' inti'.so. 
Noil  ;■  trstii  ntdla  santa,  &  divina  Kcritlura  dal  princiiiio  drl  (icncsi,  insino  all'  ultimo  caiiitcdo 
didfApocalissc,  fircfili  non  I'lialihia  sccondo  il  vcio  scnso  csiiosto.  i:  dii-lii;uiito.  Pit  nie/,o 
dclla  sua  dottiina  sono  liinasti  ^li  Hcrctici.  &.  i  Gcntili  oonfiisi.  &  la  santa  Catholica  fede  Ibrtifi- 
cata  in  umpliata  ;  di  mauiera  tale,  clie  i  suoi  ueniici  uou  baiiuu  piii  foiza  di  uppiiguurla."  (  Vita, 
J).  4.) 
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possess  it,  according  to  S.  Paul,*  is  nothing,  spiritually.f  S.  John 
makes  the  whole  spiritual  life  to  consist  in  love.  He  who  is  per- 
fect in  charity,  is  perfect  in  the  spiritual  life.  There  are  two 
precepts  of  charity :  the  one  appertains  to  the  love  of  God ;  the 
other,  to  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  The  perfection  of  the  spiritual 
life  consists,  first  and  principally,  in  the  love  of  God ;  secondarily, 
in  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  There  are  many  degrees  of  this 
perfection.  A  thing  cau  be  loved,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  loveable ;  a 
thing  can  be  loved  inasmuch  as  the  lover  has  a  capacity  for  lov- 
ing.J  A  thing  is  loveable  in  proportion  to  its  goodness.  The 
goodness  of  God  teing  infinite,  God  is  infinitely  loveable.  But 
no  creature  can  love,  infinitely.  A  finite  power  cannot  elicit  an 
infinite  act.  God  alone,  then,  can  love  Himself,  according  to  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  degree  of  charity. 

The  perfect  love  of  the  rational  creature  is  to  love  with  all  his 
powers,  by  actively  keeping  his  whole  being  concentrated  on  the 
Supreme  Good,  in  its  fullest  intensity  of  love.  But  this  belongs, 
not  to  ''  viatores,''  but  to  "  ooniprehensores.'^  The  third  degree  of 
love  consists  in  referring  all  things,  either  actively  or  halntually, 
to  God.  This  third  degree  is  obligatory  upon  all  men,  by  reason 
of  the  precept.  The  second  degree  is  not  possible  to  a  man  on 
earth,  unless  he  be  both  a  "viator"  and  a  " coinjyrehensor,"  as 
Jesus  Christ  was.  But,  though  the  second  is  not  possible  to  us; 
still,  we  should  strive  our  best  to  aim  at  something  like  it.§     It 


•  1  Cor.,  XIII.,  2.    1  John,  III.,  14. 

t  "  Quoniani  quidam  peifectioiiis  isjnari,  de  perfectionis  statu  vana  qusedatn  dicere prseemiip- 
serunt,  piopositum  uostrit  iutentioiiis  est  de  peifectioue  tractare,  quid  sit  esse  peifectuni.  qua- 
liter  pei-t'eetio  acquiiatur,  quis  sit  perfectionis  status,  et  quaj  competaut  assmnentibus  perfec- 
tiouis  statuui    .    .     ." 

"Priniuni  igitur  considevare  oportet.  quod  perfectum  niultipliciter  dicitur.  Kst  euiui  ali- 
quid  simplieiter  pevt'ectuui.  ali(iuld.vero  dicitur  perfectuui  secundum  quid.  Siuipliciter  quidem 
perfectuui  est  ([Uod  attinsit  ad  fiiieni  ejus  quod  ei  couipetit  secuudinu  propiiain  ratioueni :  se- 
CLindnui  (juid  auteni  perfectuui  dici  potest  quod  attiuf{it  ad  fiueiu  alicnjus  eoruni  quiB  couiitan- 
tur  propriaui  ratioueni :  sieut  animal  .siniplieiter  dicitur  esse  perfectuui,  (piaudo  iid  liiiuc  tiiiem 
peritncihir  ut  niliil  ei  ilesit  ex  his  ([Uie  iiilc^iitateiu  vitie  auimalis  constitnunt,  puta  cum  niliil 
ei  de.sit  ex  uuniero.  et  disiiositionc  nicniliroriun.  et  deliita  I'orporis  qiiiuit  itate,  I't  virtutilms  qui- 
I)us  (qieratii)ue.M  vita'  aniMKili.s  iierticiuiit  ur  :  secundum  <|Ui(l  a utem  iiertcctiini  animal  dici  (lot est. 
si  sit  i>infeclum  in  albc<line,  ant  in  odoic.  ant  in  aliqno  liu.jusmodi.  Sicifjitur  ct  in  spit  ituali 
vita,  siniplieiter  (luideiii  homo  perfectns  dicitur  ratione  ejus  m  (|iio  princiiialiter  spiritualis  vita 
consistit;  sed  seennduiii  quid  perfcctus  dici  jiotcst  nitionc  eii jnsennH|Ue  quod  siiirituali  vitie 
adjnnsitur."     (Opmr.  ![.,  De  Per/cctunn-  rihr  Sinrilnnlis.  Tom.  XI'..  ('.(/(,   /..;).  TB.) 

t  "  Perfeetioiie  auteui  circa  caritatem  principaliter  eoiisiderata,  plane  aecipi  potest  in  quo 
perfectio  spiritualis  vitii;  consistat.  .Sunt  euiin  duo  jira-cepta  caritatis:  quorum  tiiinni  portiuet 
ad  dilectioneui  Dei.  aliud  auteni  ad  dilectionem  proximi.  (^iia- quidem  duo  pnvcepta  ordincm 
quenidam  ad  iiivicein  liabeut  secundum  ordineni  caritatis.  Nam  id  quod  iirineipaliter  carilato 
dili;;cndaui  est.  est  suniiuuui  bouuui,  quod  uos  beatos  efflcit,  scilicet  Dens.  .Si ciiudario  vero 
dilidcudus  ex  I'aritate  est  proxiiniis,  qui  nobis  quodaui  .socialis  vita>.1ure  conjiinL'itur  in  lieatitu- 
dinis  iierceiitione.  vel  yiarticipatioue.  Unde  hoc  est  (|Uod  in  proximo  ex  caritate  delienins  diliueie, 
ut  siiiinl  ad  heat  it  ndiuini  iiervenianius.  Huiic  aiitem  oidinem  iu:eecptiuum  caritatis  Honiiiius 
in  Kva:i^elio  .Mattli.  XXII.  :i7.  osti-udit  dicens  :  JnU<jrs  Imiinnini,  jKinii  Itnnii  r.r  tot,'  r.,r<h  tiio.  rt  in 
lota  iiiihnu  tiia,  it  in  tota  inrnt'-  tiut.  Hoc  rst  maayimnin  it  pr'uinim  moiiihitmii.  Sicuiiiluiii  autim  .limiU 
eat  liiiii- :  I>irn/t.<<  iirti.riinutii  tiium  sk-ut  te  ip.-mm.  I'rimo  i(;itur  et  principaliter  consistit  spiritunliB 
vita'  pirfecti'o  in  dileetione  Uei :  nude  Doniinns  ad  .Vbiahani  lo(iuens  dicit  Geues.  XVII.  1.  Kgo 
Voiiiiiius  oinnliiuU'iin  :  iimhuUi  coram  mc,  H  i.ito  ]>er/irtit.i.  Ambulalur  anteni  coram  Deo  lion  passi- 
bns  corporis,  sed  afl'eclibus  meutis.  Sei'undario  vero  cousistit  sjiiritualis  vitaj  perfectio  in 
proximi  dileetione:  node  Domiuus  cum  dixisset  Matth.  V.  44.  Diliilitc  'nimico.i  re.itro.^.  et  phira 
suhjunxisset  ijua'  ad  dihctioneni  proximi  pertinent,  conchidit  in  tine  fver.  48.]  Kutote  crijo  voa 
perfecti,  sicut  et  fatcr  tester  .-'ilextix  prrfertii.-<  ent."     {De  I'n-fectUme  Vitte  Spirititalis,  Cap.  II.,  p.  76.) 

§  How  profound  are  imt  these  words  of  the  .Vnfxcli.al  !  How  firmly  lie  grasps  the  truth  ! 
"  Coniiuehensionem  autcin  accipit  mm  secundum  ((uod  imixirtat  indusionem,  ant  terminationem 
eom])rehensi,  sic  euim  Deus  iiK'omineheusibilis  est  oiuui  creatura^;  sed  sceunduni  quod  com- 
pnhc-usio  impoitat  cousecutiouem  ejus  quod  iusc(iueiido  aliquis  quiesivit.     lu  ilia  autem  cojles- 
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is  in  this  that  the  perfection  of  that  life  consists,  to  which  we  are 
invited  by  the  counsels.  It  is  evident,  tiiat  the  more  the  human 
heart  is  drawn  from  the  love  of  many  objects,  so  mucli  the  more 
intensely  it  can  adhere  to  one  object.  So,  the  more  the  soul  is 
Avithheld  from  the  love  of  temporal  things,  so  much  the  more  Avill 
it  be  borne  towards  the  love  of  God.  Therefore,  all  the  counsels 
by  which  we  are  urged  to  perfection  have  this  one  scope :  to  draw 
away  the  soul  from  creatures;  that  the  mind  may  all  the  more 
freely  go  toAvards  God,  by  contemplating,  loving,  and  fulfilling 
His  blessed  Will.* 

The  Saint  then  dedicates  a  chapter  to  show  how  the  practice  of 
voluntary  poverty,  by  Avhich  religious  leave  external  goods,  tends 
towards  this  end.  Another  chapter  is  Avritten  to  prove  how  the 
renunciation  of  corporeal  affections,  and  of  marriage,  sets  a  man 
at  liberty  to  enter  God's  service,  and  to  adhere  all  the  more  per- 
fectly to  Him.  The  ninth  chapter  contains  useful  and  practical 
advice  with  regard  to  making  good  the  above  necessary  renuncia- 
tion. Then  comes  the  third  way  of  perfection,  viz.,  the  abnegation 
of  one's  own  will. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  ways,  there  is,  in  Religions  Orders, 
a  three-fold  voav — of  poverty,  of  continence,  and  of  obedience 
unto  death.  It  is  becoming  that  this  three-fold  voav  should  enter 
into  the  idea  of  religion;  for  S.  Augustine  says:  "Religion  does 
not  seem  to  signify  any  kind  of  caiUuk,  but  the  Avorship  of  God." 
That  cultus  Avhich  belongs  to  God  alone,  is  indicated  by  the  act 
of  sacrifice.!     A  sacrifice  of  external  things  is  then  offered  to  God, 

ti  beatitudinc  semper  nptiialitor  intelleetua,  et  voluntas  cieaturip  rationalis  in  Deuin  fertur, 
ciiin  in  (livina  fniilione  ilia  bcatitndd  ((insistat.  Beatitndoaiitcni  n(in  est  in  Iiabitii,  sell  in  actu. 
Kt  quia  Deo  cieatnia  rationalis  inba  leliit  tanKiuani  ultimo  lini,  (pii  est  Veritas  suniina;  in  tinein 
auteni  ultiuunn  omnia  \wv  iuti-ntioiiem  n  fcrnntur,  et  scciinilum  ultimnm  tinem  omniai'xe(|nea- 
(la  iiisponnntur;  eonse(|nens  est  cpiod  in  ilia  bcatitndinis  iii-rl'cetione  ereatura  rationalis  diliset 
Uenm  ex  tote  eorde,  dnm  tota  ejus  intentio  tcntur  in  Deum  e\  omnibus  (piii-  eo^'itat.  aniat.  aut 
agit ;  ex  tota  nieute,  duiu  semper  actualiti'r  mens  ejus  t'erotur  in  Deum,  ipsum  semprr  videns, 
et  omnia  in  ipso,  et  secundnm  ejus  veritatem  de  omnilins  judieans;  ex  tota  aninia,  dum  tota 
ejus  afleetio  ad  Deum  dili^rendum  feretur  continue,  et  propter  iiis\iin  omnia  dilisentur,  ex  tota 
t'ortitudine,  vel  ex  omnibus  viribus,  dum  ouuiium  exterioruni  a<tu\im  ratio  erit  Dei  dileetio. 
liic  Hst  erjio  secundus  pert'ectiB  dileetionis  divinaj  modus,  qui  est  beatoruni."  (De  Perfectione 
Vilm  •Spiritualis,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  ".) 

*  In  these  words  tbe  An.gelioal  Rives  the  si'ivnd  prineiple  of  perfc-otion : — "  Sod  cum  Aposto- 
lus ilixisset.  -Veil  <iiioilj<im  roinprehfiuli-fliii.  itnt  pn-firluit  .■iini,  snbdit.  .SVr/Hn;-  aiititit  .■.•/  ipio  moihi  ciim- 
jtrrh'  ii'liiiii  :  et  jiostniodnm  snbdit:  (^'niridnijiir  iiy:' pcrfirti  .tuiinis.  h^ir  s'liliniinis.  V.\  c|uilius  vt-rbis 
nninileste  aeeipitnr  quod  et.si  comprebciisonim  )iert'eetio  non  sit  nobis  ]i(issiliilis  in  liae  vita, 
ainiulari  tanien  debenius  ut  in  similitudinem  perleetioais  illins.  (luanlnm  imssibile  est.  nos  tra- 
hamus  :  et  in  hoc  perfectio  hii.ju»  vit.i*  ronsistit,  ad  quam  per  C(uisilia  iuvitamur.  Manifestum 
nainque  est  quod  Inimanum  cor  tanto  intensius  in  aliqnid  uiutni  t'ertnr.  (|nanto  nia<;i8  a  luultis 
revoeatur.  Sic  ifjitur  tanto  perfeetius  animus  hominis  ad  Deum  dilijjemlnm  fertur,  quauto 
luafjis  ab  alTeetu  lemporalinm  revoeatur.  IJnde  Angustinus  iu  Lib.  LXX.Xtll.,  Qu.-estionuin 
dwit.  <iuod  Vdiriiiiiii  riiritiili.H  (.s(  sprs  ailipinrendnrum,  aut  rethumdamm  tcmporalium  renim  ;  avgvien- 
turn  vero  cjiis  e.tt  rtiiiidilnti.t  (Ihiniiutio  ;  perjiclio  vera  nulla  cupiditas.  Omnia  igitur  consilia,  quibus 
ad  perfe<'tionem  iuvitamur.  ad  hoc  pertinent  ut  animus  hominis  ab  atlectu  rernin  teniporalium 
avertatur  ;  ut  sic  liberius  mens  tendat  in  Deum.  coutemplando.  amando,  et  ejus  voluutatem  im- 
plendo."     (De  I'frfectione  Vitm  Spiritualis,  Cap.   VI.,j).'\i.) 

t  "  Seeunduiu  .autem  trii)liceni  viam  jierfeetionis  assij;natani.  in  relicionibus  triplex  com- 
nniue  votum  invt- nitur.  scilicet  votUEJi  iiauju-rtiitis.  conlinrnl  iav  et  obedientia-  us(ine  ad  umr- 
tem.  I'i'r  votiim  iiaiijierlatis  ))riniam  lu-rt'ictiiinis  \  iam  nlii;ic>si  assnnuint .  omni  pioiuietati 
abriuuutiantes.  I'er  votum  autem  continenti;c  a^;^redinntur  viam  secuudam.  uuitrimoni  per- 
I'etuo  abrenuutiantes.  Per  votum  autem  obedientia'  maxime  viam  tertiam  assuniunt.  volunta- 
tem  propriani  aluiejiando.  Hoc  etiam  trijilex  votum  consrue  reli<;i<>ni  adaptatur.  Nam.  sicut 
dicit  Autrustiiius  X.  De  Civit.  Dei.  reli^iio  non  (pii mliliit,  Sfd  Dri  rvltum  ifitpiiflcaiv  riditm:  I'nile  et 
TuUius  dicit  in  Rhetoiica,  quod  reltgio  est  virtus  rpue  niidam  superinri  tuiturrp.  qunm  dieinam  roi-ant, 
cultmn,  cieiemoniamque  affirit.    Cultus  autem  soli  Deo  debitus  iu  saoriticii  oWatioue  ostenditur. 
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when,  for  God's  sake,  they  ai*e  given  away;  according  to  that: 
"  Do  not  forget  to  do  good  and  to  impart,  for  by  such  sacrifices, 
God's  ftivonr  is  obtained."  *  A  man's  own  body  is  offered  to  God, 
"wlien  tliey  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  their  flesh,  with  the 
Alices  and  concupiscences,"  f  as  S.  Paul  says  to  the  Galatians. 
Hence,  he  writes  to  the  Romans:  "Present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  pleasing  unto  God."  J  The  third  sacrifice  is  also 
most  acceptable  to  God,  when  a  man  offers  his  spirit  to  God, 
according  to  the  psalm:  "A  sacrifice  to  God  is  an  afflicted 
spirit."  § 

But,  it  should  be  understood  that,  as  S.  Gregory  says,  there  is 
this  difference  between  a  holocaust  and  a  sacrifice,  viz.,  that  every 
holocaust  is  a  sacrifice,  but  every  sacrifice  is  not  a  holocaust.  In 
a  sacrifice,  a  part  is  offered  ;  in  a  holocaust,  the  whole.  "  When, 
therefore,  a  man  dedicates  to  God,  by  vow,  a  portion  of  what  he 
has,  it  is  a  sacrifice;  but  when  he  makes  over  to  the  Omnipotent 
God,  by  vow,  all  his  substance,  his  whole  life,  and  all  his  knowl- 
edge, it  is  a  holocaust."  |  And  this  is  accomplished  by  the  three 
vows  just  named.  The  religious  state  not  only  contains  the  per- 
fection of  charity,  but  it  contains  the  perfection  of  penance  also. 
There  is  no  sin  so  great,  tliat  a  man  can  be  ordered  to  enter 
religion  as  a  penance  for  having  committed  it.  Of  these 
three  vows,  the  principal  one  is  that  of  obedience,  which  is 
evident  for  many  reasons.  First,  because,  by  the  vow  of  obedi- 
ence, a  man  offers  his  own  will  to  God ;  Avhilsfc,  by  the  vow  of 
continence,  he  offers  to  Him  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  body;  and, 
by  the  vow  of  poverty,  his  external  possessions.  Now,  since  a 
man  values  his  body  more  than  his  external  goods,  and  his  soul 
more  than  his  body ;  so,  the  vow  of  continence  is  to  be  placed 
before  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  the  vow  of  obedience  before  either. 
Secondly,  because  a  man  makes  use,  by  means  of  his  own  will, 


Ofifertur  aiiteiii  Deo  saevifirinni  de  exterioribns  rebus,  quando  Pas  aliqiiis  propter  Deuni,  largi- 
tiii-  secnudiiiii  ilhiil  Hel)i-.  ult.  16.  Beiieflcentke,  et  commnnionis  nulite  ohiivinH  :  taUhits  cm'm  hostiis 
m-omeretur  Dms.  Ottertuv  etiam  Deo  saciifi<^iuni  de  proprio  coipoiu,  qiiaiido  scilicet  qui  Cluisti 
suut  carneiii  suaui  cruciliguut  cum  vitiis.  et  coiiciipi»ceiitiis,  ut  dicit  Ai)o,Htotus  (ialat.  V. 
Uude'et  ipse  dicit  Rom.  XH.,  1.  JExhibeatis  corpora  vestra  hostiam  viimitrm.  sanrtam.  Deo  phinnlniu 
Est  etiam  »acrificluni  tertium  Deo  acceptissiinum,  quaiido  aliquis  .sinntuin  snuui  otleitDeo, 
secundum  illud  H.salm.  L.,  19.  Sacrificimn  Veo  spirilus  contnbulatos."  (De  i'erjectwne  y  xttE  ^piritu- 
alii,  Cap.  XI.,  p.  83.) 

*  Heh.,  XI IT.,  It).  t   v.,  24. 

t  Rom.,  XII..  I.  ?i.,  19. 

II  "  Sed  sciVw^inn  quod  sicut  Gvegorius  dicit  super  Ezecli.  ftoc  inter  sacriflciuw  et  holocaiistum 
distat  n,io,(  nmnfh,.l<,mustum  est  saerijicinm,  et  iwn  omne  mo-iflcium  holocaitstnm.  In  sacrijino  nim 
nar-f  'prrwih  in  liolornnsto  vero  totum  pecus  offerri  conmeverat.  Cum  ergo  aliqum  suum  aliqmd  Deo 
vor'et  H  <ili<nn<l  twn  rovet,  sacriflcium  est.  Cum  vero  omne  quod  Itabet,  otnne  quod  vn;t,  omite  quod  sa- 
nit  omniimtrnti  l.>,'<>  nwerit.  holocaiistum  est.  Quod  quideiu  iinpletur  per  tria  vota  priedicta.  Unde 
inauilVstum  est  cos  qui  luijiismodi  vota  Deo  eniittuut,  (luasi  propter  luilo.-austi  exccllentiaiu 
antonomastice  reli-iosos  vocari.  Per  sacrilirii  aulcn,  ol,h,tioi,en,  ..■c.,,M,h,,  let;,s  ma.Hlatu.n 
pro  pec.  atis  suti^riucre  oixntet,  ut  in  Leviti.',.  expn-sM- .inh.ti.r.  I  n.lc  I'syl.  I\  .  c  un  (hxi.-.sct 
Quirdicitis  in  cor<lihns  r.slris.et  in  nthililoi.^<  n:<tn.'<.  rvmpuHilunnii :  statini  .!<■  ^acrltJcatlonc  sc'i  i- 
beiTs  dixit-  .Saa-irlrnUsa.nticinmjustitia-.-  i.l.-sl .  opera  laeite.iusta  post  pouitentia',  lamenta,  ut 
Glos.sa  exponit.  Si.ut  .i-o  liolorau»tuni  sa.  liti.iiini  out  perfectum,  ita  per  vota  pru-missa  per- 
lectehomo  Deo  satisla-'it,  cum  .t  ,h-  exterioril.ns  rebus,  et  de  proprio  spintu  liolocaustum 
offert."     {De  Ferfictiotie  Vitas  Hpiriiualis,  Cap.  XL,  p.  83.) 
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both  of  his  own  body,  and  of  external  goods:  so  that  a  man  Avho 
gives  up  his  own  will,  may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  all  he  i)osses- 
ses.  Hence,  the  vow  of  obedience  is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
vow  of  continence,  or  of  poverty;  and,  in  a  certain  way,  includes 
them  both.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Samuel  prefers  obedience 
to  all  sacrifices,  saying:  "Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifices."* 

Just  as  there  are  many  degrees  of  the  love  of  God,  so  there  are 
many  with  respect  to  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  There  is  one 
perfection  which  falls  under  precept ;  another,  which  is  included 
in  counsel.  The  love  of  one's  neighbour  which  falls  under  pre- 
cept is  this:  that  a  man  should  "love  his  neighbour  as  himself" 
— that  is,  that  he  should  wish  him  to  have  what  is  good,  and  be 
freed  from  what  is  evil ;  and  also  that  he  should  manifest  by  act, 
the  love  he  feels  in  his  heart:  "  Little  children,  let  us  not  love  in 
word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth."  f  The  perfection 
of  the  love  of  one's  neighbouj-  which  falls  under  the  counsel  is 
divided  into  three  heads.  J  First,  respecting  its  extension;  under 
this  comes  the  love  a  man  bears  his  relations;  then,  that  love 
Avhich  he  feels  for  those  for  whom  he  entertains  a  sort  of  natural 
affection ;  and,  lastly,  the  love  which  is  due  to  his  enemies — this 
degree  of  love  being  taught  by  our  Lord:  "Love  your  enemies; 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ; "  §  and  in  this  He  shows  that  the 
jDerfection  of  love  is  included.  Hence,  He  ends  by  saying:  "Be 
you  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  That 
the  practice  of  this  love  is  beyond  common  perfection  is  clear 
from  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine.  ||     It  follows  of  necessity  from 

*•  Tlie  Saint's  liigli  appreciation  of  "obedience"  is  accounted  for  tlins: — "  Inter  IiiBC  antem 
tria  qiiie  ad  reli;;i((iii»  statuni  dixinius  pertinere,  pnecipnuni  est  obedientiiB  votuni :  qiiodqui- 
deiii  iniiltiplicitcr  apparet.  Primo  qnideiu.  quia  per  obedieuti:e  votiini  homo  Deo  propriani  vo- 
luutateni  ort'ert:  l)cr  votiim  antem  coutinentiie  ott'ert  ei  sacriticiiini  de  proprio  corpore ;  per 
votuni  vero  panpertatis  oflfert  de  exterioribus.  Sicut  ergo  inter  bona  boniinis  corpus  prajfertnr 
exterioribiis  rebus,  et  aniiua  corpori ;  ita  votuin  coutinentiaj  voto  panpertatis  pra^fertnr,  vof  uiu 
auteni  obfdienti;e  ntrique.  Secundo,  quia  propter  propriani  volnntateni  Iioiuo  et  exterioribus 
rebus  utitiir  et  i>roprio  corpore.  Sic  i^^itur  (|ui  prupiiaiu  vcilurilati'Mi  (l;vt.  toliiui  dedisse  vide- 
tnr.     l^niversalins  i);itnr  est   obediruti:i-  vntuni    (luani  cnntiMi-nti;!' et  i):niperlatis  ;   et  <|Uodani- 

niodo  ineludit  utrunique.     Hinc  est  i|U(>(l  Samuel  obedieiiti.im nibus  sairiticiis  pra-tert,  dicena 

1  Keg. ,  XV.,  22:  Melior  est  obedieiUia  qiuim  vietimce."  {De  FerJ'ectioiie  ViUe  fipirUiialin,  Cap.  XI,, 
p.  BX) 

t  John,  I  IT.,  18. 

t  "  His  antem  consideratis  de  perfectione  caritatis  quantum  pertiuet  ad  dilectionem  Dei, 
cousiderandum  relincinitur  de  caritatis  i>erfecti<me  quantum  pertiuet  ad  dilectionem  proximi. 
Kst  antem  consideraiidus  mnltiple.>:  gradus  perfectionis  circa  dile(;tiouem  proximi,  sicut  et  circa 
dilectionem  Dei.  Eat  euini  q\uedatn  perfectio  qua)  rciiniritur  ad  satntem,  quiB  cadit  sub  neces- 
sitate pnecepti :  est  el  iam  quaidam  ulterior  pertectio  superabiiudaus,  qua)  sub  cousilio  cadit. 
i'l-ifeetio  antem  dilectionls  i)roximi  uecessaria  ad  salntein  considerandaest  ex  ipso  modo  dili- 
geiidi,  (|ui  nobis  pncscribitnr  in  pra(e]>to  de  proxiuii  dilectione,  cum  dicitur:  Diliyes  proj-imum 
tiiiim  si<-itt  tr-  i/isinn.  (^iiia  eiiim  Dens  rat  universale  biuiuni  supra  nos  existeus,  ad  iierfeclionem 
diliitiiinis  (liviiue  requiritur  ut  toluui  cor  hominis  .Heennduni  ali(|neui  moduni  convertatnr  in 
Dciiin,  sicut  ex  siipia<li<'tis  ]):itct.  Kt  idco  modus  diviuie  (lilei'ticinis  couvenienter  exprimitur 
per  lioc  (|iii>il  dicitur:  DilUirs  /hnniniiin  Ih-mn  Ikhiii  r.r  ((.(..  mrd''  tun.  Proximns  auti'm  noster  non 
est  uiiiMM-.salc  liimum  supra  nos  existeus,  scd  particul;irc  iutia  mis  i-onstitutum  :  et  ideo  non  de- 
tern)iuatur  nobis  modus  ut  ali(|Uis  dilig:it  proximum  ex  toto  eorde,  scd  sicut  se  ipsum."  (Oe 
Perfectione.  Vitir  Spiritualis,  Cap.  XIII., p.  86.) 

i  Matt.,  r.,  44. 

II  "  Consideratis  igitur  his  qnibns  dilectio  proximi  j)erficitur  perfectione  necessnria  ad  salu- 
teni,  consideramlnin  est  de  perfectione  dilecliouis  proximi  (jua'  cinumunem  perfectionem  exce- 
dit,  et  sub  cousilio  cadit.  Iliec  antem  ]iih  lectio  sceuiulum  trui  attcuditur.  I'riino  qnidem  se- 
cundum extensionem.  Quanto  enim  ;id  plurcs  dilectio  I'Xteuditur,  tanto  videtur  dilectio 
Sroximi  esse  nmgis  perfecta.  In  hac  auteni  dileetioiiis  extenaione  triplex  gradus  eonsideran- 
us  occurrit.    Sunt  euim  quidaoi  qui  alius  bumiues  diliguul  vel  propter  beuelicia  sibi  impeusa, 
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the  precept,  that  a  man  exclude  not  his  enemy  from  the  general 
charity  with  which  he  is  bound  to  love  his  neighbour,  and  that  he 
admit  not  into  his  heart  anytliing  contrary  to  such  a  love.  But, 
that  a  man  should  actually  lix  his  mind,  without  necessity,  upon 
the  love  of  his  enemy,  appertains  to  the  perfection  of  the  counsel. 
This  love  of  one's  enemy  is  derived,  directly,  from  the  Divine  love 
alone.  God  only  is  able  to  move  man  to  a  love  of  his  enemy. 
And  man  loves  him  as  the  creature  and  the  image  of  God.  The 
more  fully  a  man  is  possessed  by  the  charity  of  God,  so  much  the 
more  easily  is  his  mind  capable  of  being  bent  to  the  love  of  his 
enemy.  The  second  head  regards  the  intensity  of  the  love.  It  is 
evident  that,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  a  man's  love,  will 
be  the  ease  with  which  he  can  contemn  other  things  for  that 
love's  sake.  There  are  three  degrees  of  this  contempt.  There  are 
some  men  who  despise  exterior  goods:  "If  I  should  distribute  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor : "  *  "  If  a  man  should  give  all  the  sub- 
stance of  his  house  for  love,  he  shall  despise  it  as  nothing."  f 
They  are  wanting  in  this  perfection  who,  possessing  goods,  do  not 
assist  those  who  are  in  want :  "  He  that  hath  the  substance  of  this 
world  and  shall  see  his  brother  in  need,  and  shall  put  up  his 
bowels  from  him,  how  doth  the  charity  of  God  abide  in  him?"  J 
The  second  degree  is  to  expose  one's  body  to  labours,  out  of  love 
for  one's  neighbour.  §  :  "  In  labour  and  in  toil  we  worked  night 
and  day,  lest  we  should  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you."  ||  They 
fail  in  this,  who,  for  the  sake  of  others,  will  give  up  no  pleasure, 
and  put  themselves  to  no  inconvenience:  "You  that  sleep  on 
beds  of  ivory,  and  are  wanton  on  your  couches ;  that  eat  the  lamb 
out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  herd;  you 

vel  propter  naturalis  coguatioiiis  Tinciilmn,  aut  civilis ;  et  iste  dilectiouis  gradus  tennitiis 
civilis  aiiiicitiie  coarctatiir.  Suut  auteiii  alii  qui  dilec.tioiiis  affeetuiii  etiani  ad  extraneos  cxten- 
dunt.  rtmii  tainiMi  in  cis  uou  iiivfiiiatur  aliiiiiid  (jiiod  eis  adversctur  :  et  Iiic  quideiii  dilcttioiiis 
Knidus  i|U(i(l:iiiiiii(idu  sub  natuvse  liiiiitibiis  ciiaictatiir.  Quia  rniiii  oiuiies  liuiniMcs  couvi'Dimit 
iiiiialiiiH  s)i(  rici,  omiiis  liomo  est  iiatiualitficimiii  lioiiiiiii  amicus.  Et  lioc  iiiaxiiiie  ostiiiditur 
in  lioc  (111(1(1  lidino  aliiiiii  eriauteni  in  via  diii^it,  et  a  causa  siiblcvat,  et  alios  liii.insniiidi  dilcc- 
tionis  ertectus  iniiiendit.  Sed  quia  lidiim  iiatiiralitcr  sc  ipsniii  niai;is  ([iiaiii  aliiiin  (Illicit ;  ex 
eade\n  auteni  radicc  iiroeedit  lit  alii|uiil  diliyatiir.  ct  c.jiis  rontrariiini  odio  lialicatur;  conscqiicna 
est  nt  iulVa  naturalis  dilectionis  liiiiitcs  iiiiniic(n'iini  dilcctio  non  coniiucliciidatur.  Terlius  autcin 
dilectionis  fiiadus  est  lit  dilcctio  pi'oxiiui  etiani  ad  iiiiniicoH  cxiciidatur:  (jiiciir  ((iiideni  dilec- 
tionis ;;r;idiini  I'lUiiiinis  diicci  .M;ittli.  V.  44.  di(M'iis  :  hilhiitr  inimirns  rrstni.i.  Innrfucilr  his  qui  ode- 
runt  r(j.-: :  ct  ill  lidc  (lilcctiiiiiis  iicifcctioueni  esse  deiiKin.stiat :  nude  ciiiicliMlit  suliilcns  [ver.  48.]  : 
Estate  igiltir  vos  perjicti^  sicat  et  Fater  vester  perftxtun  est."  (De,  ferfcctionc  V ita'  Spirilualus,  Cup. 
XIV..  p.  87.) 

*  1  Cor.,  XIIL,  3.  t  Cant.,  VIII..  7.  i  1  John,  III.,  19. 

?  "  Cousideratiir  auteni  scrundo  jicrt'cetio  dilei>tioui.s  proxinii  seeundiini  iiitensionem  anio- 
ns. Mauifestum  est  eniui  (iimd  taiito  ali(|iiis  iiitciisius  aniatiu'.  laiito  f'acilius  alia  propter  i|isuiu 
contemnuntur.  Ex  liis  crud  qiue  lioiiio  jnojitcr  dilcctioncin  jiroxinii  coiiteninit.  eoiisiderari 
potest  an  sit  perfeeta  dilcctio  proxinii.  Hu.jiis  aiitcni  iicit'cctionis  tiijdex  jjradiis  invenitur. 
Sunt  enim  aliqui  (jui  exteriora  bona  C(uiteninunt  jiiiipter  dileclioiicin  proxinionini.  duni  vel  ea 
parlicularitei'  proximis  adininistraut,  vel  totaliter  oniriia  nccessitatibiis  ciofrant  |>roxinioriini : 
quod  videtur  Apostolus  tan^ere  euui  dicil  I  ("or.  .XIII.  ;t  .Si  ilistrilinini  in  rilms  piuipn-nm  oninrm 
KUbstantinm  :  Et  Cant.  VIII.  7.  dicitur :  Si  dnli'i-it  Imino  (ininem  suhsttinliinn  (Iviniis  suiv  prn  diln-tiune, 
quasi  nihi!  tiix)iiiiil  Kini.  I'ndc  ct  Doniiiiiis  lioc  coniiirclieiiderc  \  idcl  ur.  diiiii  coiisiliiiin  de  per- 
feclidiic  scctanda  ciiidani  darct,  diccns  Matlli.  X'lX.  21.  Si  ri.-i  prr/rrlus  rs.-^r.  rntlr.  ,i  rnidr  „ninia 
qiue  litihrs.  It  dii  pan/It  rilius  :  it  liiiliilds  tlirsdiiruni  in  rtilo  :  it  leni.  .iiqiiin  uie  :  ubi  onniiiini  lioiionini 
extciioriiiii  aixiieationein  ad  duo  videt ur  oiitinare  :  scilicet  ad  dilectioiieni  proxinii,  eiiiii  (licit 
JEt  da  pmi.perilins :  et  ad  dileetiouem  Uei,  cum  dicit,  Sequere  me."  (De  I'er/ectioiie  Vitce  Hpii'iitiali, 
Cap.  XIV.,  p.  88.) 

II  2  Theta.,  III.,  8. 
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that  sing  to  tlie  sound  of  the  'psaltery;  they  have  taught  them- 
selves to  have  instruments  of  music,  like  David  ;  that  drink  Avine 
in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  best  ointments;  and 
they  are  not  concerned  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph."*  The  third 
degree  of  this  contempt  is  to  lay  down  one's  life  for  one's  breth- 
ren. Hence,  S.  John  says:  "  In  this  we  have  known  the  charity 
of  God,  because  He  hath  laid  down  His  life  for  us;  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."!  In  this  third  degree, 
the  perfection  of  fraternal  love  consists.  | 

And  it  not  only  concerns  perfection  to  do  Avhat  is  perfect,  but 
also  to  vow  what  is  perfect.  He  who  performs  a  perfect  action, 
under  vow,  attains  a  double  perfection.  He  who  observes  conti- 
nence, for  instance,  possesses  one  perfection,  whilst  he  who  obliges 
himself  to  continence  by  vow,  and  keeps  his  promise,  practices 
both  the  perfection  of  continence,  and  the  perfection  of  the  vow. 
Perfection,  which  proceeds  from  the  vow,  changes  a  man's  state 
and  condition,  in  so  far  forth  as  liberty  and  subjection  are  con- 
sidered as  distinct  conditions  or  states.  He  who  vows  continence, 
deprives  himself  of  the  liberty  of  marrying.  He  however,  who 
observes  continence,  without  the  vow,  does  not  deprive  himself  of 
the  said  liberty.§  Then,  if  a  man  undertakes  to  do  a  special 
work,  during  a  certain  time,  he  only  loses  his  liberty  to  the  extent 
of  his  promise.  But,  he  who  gives  himself  up  into  another's 
power,  without  condition,  and  reserves  no  liberty  to  himself,  such 
a  one  absolutely  changes  his  condition,  and  becomes  a  complete 
slave.  He  who  vows  to  fast,  or  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  does  not 
change  his  state  beyond  the  extent  of  his  vow.  But,  he  who  gives 
his  entire  life  over  to  God  by  vow,  to  serve  Him  in  Avorks  of  per- 

*■  Amos.  VI.,  4.  t  1  Jn..  III.,  16. 

t  ".Sccuuilns  autem  aradns  dilectionis  est  lit  aliqiiis  corpus  siiiini  laboribiis  cxponat  propter 
proximiHiini  ainnreiii  oijiisrei  e\-.-iiiplnni  Apostolus  ill  se  ipso  (istciiilit,  cuiu  dirit,  2  Tliess,  III. 
8:  III  l4{hiirf  et  fiiliijatiiine  nurlp  ft  ilir  iipn-antex,  nr  qunn  restrum  iiniVdrciKUs.  Kt  :i(l  idem  refertur, 
si  (luis  triliiilatiiines  et  iK-iseculioucs  pi(i|ilfr  iiro\iuionnii  auioniu  pati  uou  leciiset  :  uiide  et, 
Apostolus  ilicit.  2  Cor.  I.,  li :  sliv  IrUmhimur,  pro  restra  exhortativiie  itt  sidute :  et  2  Tim.  II.  U.  ilieit : 
Labiiro  n.sqiu' lui  liiiciihi  ijniixi  mate  iijir  rails  ;  sed  veibum  Dei  non  est  alligatum  :  uteo  omnia  stistiiwo 
propter  elertos,  ut  et  ipsi  aalidem  roiiseiiiiiintnr.  Ah  Iioo  aiitein  gradii  deticiuut  qui  de  delieiis  nihil 
omittereut,  nee  alii|uid  iueommodi  sustiuereiit  pro  aliorum  aiiioie  :  contra  qiios  dicitiir  Aiuus 
VI.  •(:  Qui  (lormilis  in  lectis  elmriieis,  et  hisciritis  in  strntis  vestris :  qui  comeditis  agnum  de  grege.  ct 
vitulns  de  medio  armenti :  qid  mnitis  ad  roeem  psalterii.  siciit  David,  piitaverunt  se  habere  vasa  eantici 
bilientes  viiiitm  in  phialis,  et  nptitiw  uiignento  dililndi  et  nihil  jiatietiaiitur  super  rontritionf  Joseph.  Et 
Kzeeli.  XIII.  !>.  dicitur:  A'ya  a.'trendi-stis  ex  a^lrcrso.  neqiie  opi)ii!iui.'<ti.^  vos  mnritm  pro  domo  Israel,  ut 
staretis  in  prculio  in  die  Domini.  Teitius  aiiteui  jtradnsdileetiouis  est  ut  aliiiuis  auimaiu  siiaiu  pro 
fratribus  poiiat :  uiide  dicitur  1  .loan..  III.  lU:  In  hoe  euijnn.'i'-imu.f  cltarltatein  l>ei.  ijiaaiiam  ille  pro 
nobis  aniimtm  siiam  posuit  et  nos  (kbemtia  pro  jratribuji  animus  ponere."  (Dc  Perfeciionc  |('i(«;  fipiritu- 
alia.  Cap.  XIV.,  p.  88.) 

?  "  Est  autem  considerandum,  quod,  sicnt  supra  pr.neniisiinus  perfectionis  est  non  solum  ali- 
quod  opus  perfectum  facere:  sed  etiain  opus  perfect  uiii  vovere :  dc  utioque  euiiii  consilium  da- 
tur.  ut  supra  dictum  est.  Qui  er<;o  nliquod  opus  pert'eetuiu  e.\  voto  facit.  ad  dupliceni  perfec- 
tioiiem  attin"it:  siciit  qui  coiitiueutiaiii  servat,  unani  perfectiouem  liabet;  qui  autem  ex  vote 
se  obligat  ad  coiitinentiani  servandam,  et  eam  servat,  liabet  et  continentiai  perfectioneni,  et 
voti.  Perfectio  autem  quie  est  ex  voto,  eouditioiiem  miltat,  et  statum,  sccuiiduui  quod  libertas, 
et  servitus  diversa)  (uiiiditimiis.  vel  status  issc- (licinitur.  Sic  ciiiui  aecipitur  stal  us  II.  qua^st. 
IX.  ubi  Iladriamus  I'apa  ait :   .Si  qnaiido  in  rau.ia  nipilali.  vel  caiisa  staiu.f    iiiterpettatiini  /writ,   non 

per  exploratores.  sed  per   se    ipsiis  est  ugemluia      X: luui  aliquis  vovet  coiitiueiitiaMi  servifle,  adi- 

mit  sibi  libertateiu  duceiidi  uxorem;  qui  auteiii  siiiiiilicitir  eoiitiuet  absciiie  voto.  luredicfa 
libertatc  non  privatur.  Nou  ergo  in  aliqiio  niutatui- ejus  londitio,  sieut  iiiutatnr  conditio  ejus 
qui  vovet.  Nam  et  apud  Iiouiiues  si  i|uis  alicui  oliseciuaf ur.  uou  ex  boc  eouditioiiem  miitat; 
Bed  si  obligat  se  ad  scrvicudum,  jam  alterius  couditiouis  etUcitui."     (Ibid.,  Cap.  X  V.,  p.  89.) 
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fection,  takes  upon  himself,  absolutely,  the  state  or  condition  of 
perfection.  Sometimes,  men  do  works  of  perfection  which  they 
have  not  vowed;  sometimes,  men  do  not  perform  the  works  of 
perfection  which  they  have  vowed.  Hence,  it  follows  that  there 
are  some  who  are  perfect,  and  yet  are  not  in  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  whilst  others  are  imperfect,  who  are  in  the  state  of  perfection.* 
This  state  of  perfection  is  proper  to  the  Episcopate  ;  for  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  bishops  are  obliged  to  this  perfection  of 
charity,  viz.,  that  they  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  brethren. 
They  should  also,  like  religious,  love  their  enemies,  and  minister 
to  them;  they  should  expose  themselves  to  danger  of  death  in  the 
interests  of  their  flocks ;  they  should  order  their  whole  lives  to- 
wards the  service  of  their  neighbours,  and  render  them  spiritual 
assistance.  Indeed,  the  episcopal  state  is  more  perfect  than  the 
religious  state ;  for  it  is  evident  that  greater  perfection  is  required 
in  one  who  has  to  make  others  perfect,  than  in  one  Avho  has  sim- 
ply to  perfect  himself.  Then,  the  obligations  of  bishops  are 
heavier  than  those  of  religious.  To  give  one's  life  for  the  salva- 
tion of  others,  is  a  greater  and  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than 
to  observe  the  vows.  Then,  again,  in  a  cei-tain  way,  bishops  are 
bound  in  the  same  manner  as  religious.  They  have  to  feed  their 
flocks,  not  only  by  word  and  example,  but  also  by  material  assis- 
tance. S.  Gregory  asks :  ''  Who  would  not  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  substance  for  his  sheep,  when  he  is  prepared  to  give  his  life  for 
them  ?  "  t  Then,  they  have  to  be  chaste.  Religious  are  subject 
to  one  prelate.  The  bishop  makes  himself  the  servant  of  all  those 
who  are  under  his  jurisdiction  :  "Whereas  1  was  free  as  to  all,  I 
made  myself  the  servant  of  all : "  J  "  For  we  preach  not  ourselves, 
but  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  ourselves  your  servants,  through 


*  "  Sell  coiisideiauduni  est,  quod  potest  aliqiiis  sibi  libertatem  adimere  vel  Biiiipliciter,  vel 
secundum  quid.  Si  eniui  iiliiiui.sse  Deo.  \  el  lioiiiiiii  obliget  ad  illiquid  facieudiini  speoiale,  et 
pro  aliquo  tempore,  iiou  siiiiplieiter  lil)crtateiii  :iiiiisit,  sed  solum  secuudum  ilhid,  ad  quod  se 
obli"avit.  Si  auteni  se  totaliler  in  jxitestatf  ;iliiii.jus  ponat,  ita  quod  uiliil  sibi  libertatis  reti- 
iieat-  simplicit'T  I'oiiditioiieni  mntavit  t'actus  sinipli<itei  .Her\  u.s.  ,Sie  erso  duiu  aliquia  Deo  vo- 
vetaliiliiod  iiarticiilaie  opus,  puta  pcre.i;iiiiatii)iic-iii,  et  jcjnuiuni.  aiit  aliquod  linjusniodi,  uou 
simplieiter  i-niiditioiieni.  vel  statuni  iiiutavit.  .sed  seiuiidiiiii  illiquid  tautuiu.  Si  vero  totani 
vitaui  suaui  voto  Di-o  (>l)lij,'iivit.  ut  iu  opeiibus  |)erteetioins  ei  deserviat;  jam  simplieiter  eondi- 
tioneiii,  vel  stiitiMu  iiertcetiouis  assumpsit.  Coiitintiit  autem  aliquos  opera  perfectionis  tiuere 
noil  voveutes;  alii|iios  \«io  totam  vitam  suam  voto  olili^aiites  ad  perfeetiouis  opera,  qua;  nou 
impleiit.  Uiiiie  patet  qiiosdam  perfeetos  quidem  es.s<\  qui  tauieu  pertVctiiiiiis  statum  nou 
halieiit;  aliquos  vero  perfeetiouis  statum  habere,  sed  perfeetos  uou  esse."  (De  Perfictione  ViUB 
i^piritnalis,  Cap.  XV.,  p.  89.) 

t  "  Iu  Ills  ipsis  ad  qua;  religiosi  obligautur.  Kpiscopi  quodammodo  obligari  videntur.  Tenen- 
tur  euim  Episcopi  bona  teniporalia  quue  liabeiit.  iu  necessitate  suis  subditis  exbibere.  quos  pas- 
cere  debeut  nou  solum  verbo,  et  exemplo,  sed  etiaiu  leuipoiali  siilisidio.  L'nde  Petio  .loan.  ult. 
ter  dietuui  est  a  Domino  ut  ejus  gregem  paseeret :  cii.od  ipse  retiiiens.  alios  ad  lioc  iiisuiu  exlior- 
tatiir  dieeiiH  1  Petr.  ult.  2.  PasciU  qui  in  ral.is  ,:sl  ijmjnn  Ihniiiiii.  Kt  Cie^nii  nis  dieit  in  auetoi  itate 
supra  indiieta,  ex  persona  Episcdpuiniii  lo,|Ui>iis:  K.rlrri<u;i  tiastnt  ,ni!<,rir<nf!iln-  arilfn^  ijua  ,lflw- 
mns  impendere  :  et  postea  sulidit  Vi/i  ikhi  ihit  pm  ,irihii.t  sid.^laiiliuni  .•<Ham.  qmnidn  jn-o  his  d.tturus  eft 
luiiniam  xitam  /  I)>si  etiani  Kpi.-^eiq.i  ail  (  astit:ili-ni  oblitiantur.  Nam  cuin  alios  inundare  debe- 
aut  ipsos  pia'eipne  eouveiiit  esse  inuiidos.  I'lule  Dionvsius  dieit  III.  cap.  ("a-1.  Hierar.  quod 
piii'^ativos  ordiiies  oportet  ex  alMiiulanlia  )nirj;ati(Uii8  aliis  tradere  de  propria  castitate.  Et 
quidem  ieli;;iosi  iiervotum  obedieiitia-  se  uiii  jiia-lato  subjieinut  :  Ei)iseo)uis  vero  servuni  se 
coustitnit  oiuniiim,  qiiorum  curam  assuniit,  dniu  teuetur  uou  quod  suuiii  est  qiuerere,  sed  qtwd 
muUis  iirodest,  ut  salvijkint,  ut  dicit  Apostolus  1  Cor.  X.  33."  (He  Perfectkme  Vitw  SpiritualU,  Cap. 
XVII.,  p.  90,91.) 

%  1  Cor.,  IX.,  19. 
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Jesus ''  * — hence,  the  custom  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  calling  him- 
self "  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God."  Again,  hishops  are  obliged, 
by  vow,  to  lead  others  to  (lod.  S.  Gregory  says  that  "  no  sacri- 
fice is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  zeal  for  souls."  Therefore,  the 
episcopal  state  is  most  i)erfect.  This  is  evident,  too,  from  the 
l)ractice  of  the  Church,  which  absolves  religious,  when  they  are 
raised  to  the  episcoi)ate,  from  obedience  to  superiors;  and  this 
would  not  be  lawful  were  not  the  episcopal  state  more  perfect 
than  the  religious  state.  The  Church  of  God  follows  the  saying 
of  S.  Paul :  t  "Be  zealous  for  the  better  gifts."  I  The  eigiiteenth 
ciiapter  answers  objections  which  seem  to  have  been  framed 
against  the  perfection  of  the  episcopal  state  ;  and  the  chapter  fol- 
lowing shows  that,  though  the  state  of  a  bishop  is  more  perfect 
than  that  of  a  religious,  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  sought 
after.  Though  men  can  meritoriously  desire  to  enter  the  religious 
state,  they  cannot  thus  desire  to  be  bishops,  without  falling 
into  the  vice  of  ambition.  A  religious  denies  himself,  and  sub- 
jects himself  to  others:  a  bishop  is  placed  in  a  position  of  dignity. 
To  look  out  for  such  advancement  is  presumptuous ;  since  greater 
inlluence,  and  greater  honour,  are  due  only  to  those  who  are  more 
worthy.  This  is  evident,  from  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine  and 
S.  Chrysostom.  Again,  the  religious  state  does  not  suppose  per- 
fection, but  it  leads  to  perfection.  The  Pontifical  dignity  supposes 
it  already  attained.  He  who  possesses  the  Pontifical  honour 
assumes  the  spiritual  '^ m agister ium:"  "I  am  appointed  a 
preacher  and  an  apostle  (I  say  the  truth,  I  lie  not),  a  doctor  of 
tlie  Gentiles,  in  faith  and  truth."  §  It  is  presumptuous  for  a  man 
to  consider  himself  to  be  perfect.  ||     Hence,  the  Apostle:  "Not  as 

*■  2  Cor.,  IV.,  5.  t  1  Cor.,  XII.,  31. 

t  "  Uude  ipse  de  se  dicit  IX.  cap.  vera.  19.  cjusdeiu  epistolaj :  Cum  liber  essem.  ex  omnibus,  om- 
nium me  servitm  feci :  i-t  2  Uoriu.  IV.  .5.  Nonnosmetipos  pruidicamus,  sed  Jesum  Christum  Vominum 
noatrum,  nos  auteTii,  servos  vestrus per  Jeaum.  Uiide  et  coiisuetiido  iuolevit  ut  suiiimus  Poiitifex  se 
scribal  seivuiu  sbivorum  Uci.  Uiide  patet  episcopaleui  statum  luajoiis  petfectioiiis  esse  quaiii 
statiiiii  reli^ioiiis." 

"  Itfiuiu.  Diuii.Ysiiia  difit  VI.  cap.  EccIch.  IIifrarolii;f,  luoiiacliorum  ordiiicm  noii  esse  ad- 
diicliviiiii  alioruiii,  scd  in  .■>e  ipso  Klutiti'ui  in  sinjjiilari,  i-t  saiicta  statioiic.  Ad  K|iis((ip(ps  aiitciu 
ex  oljliiialiiiiie  voti  pt-rtiiu't  aliiw  ad  lii-iiiii  addiui-if.  Dicit  autciii  GicHi»iiii.s  siipi  r  liziili.,  (nuid 
iiiilliiiii  saci'iticiuiii  est  iiia^is  Deo  acccptiiiii  quaiu  zelus  auiiiiariiiii.  Uido  iyitnr  Kpisioponiiu 
piirictissiiiius  est.  Hoc  aiUciu  evideiiler  osteuditur  ex  Ecclesi;e  cousuctudiue,  per  iiiiaiii  le- 
li;;iii»i  a  siiuniiii  pi'a;latoi'Uiii  oljeditatia  abauiuti.  ad  Episi:upatiis  uidiueiii  assiiiiiiintur.  Quud 
<|uidiiii  licitinu  uoii  esset,  uisi  epi.>>copalis  status  esset  peifectior.  Sequitur  eiiliu  Kcclesia  Dei 
Paiili  aeiiteiitiaiii,  ijui  dicit  1  ad  Coriiilli.  XII.  31.  .1£iaulaiiuni  charismata  meliora."  (De  I'er/ectioHe 
t'ito!  Hpintiuilis,  Cap.  Xyil.,p.  au,  yi.)  • 

i  1  2Yhi.,  II, 'i. 

II  "  Kst  i-tiani  et  aliud  adverteiidnin.  quod  religionis  status  perfectioneni  nou  praisuppoiiit, 
sod  ad  pel  i'lclioiiiMU  iiiducit;  ]i()nlilii'alis  auteiu  di;;iiitas  peifectioneui  piiesuppouit.  Qui  euiiu 
I'cMititicatu.s  lionoieui  su.icivit,  spiiitualc  luaKisteiiuni  assuuiit.  Unde  .^po.itolus  dicebat  1 
'I'iiiLiilh.  II.  7.  I'ositus  sum  tyi)  jiriiili<alur.  ft  .■tpaslntit-i  [rcritatim  diro,  nun.  nuntiur]  durtar  yrntiiiiit  in, 
Jidf.  it  nritate.  Kidiculuai  aulcin  i-st  ]pcit'c<tii)uis  iiiaf;istnini  lic-ii  (|ui  pci  rccliuiii-Mi  \u-y  i'\peri- 
niciiluiu  uou  novit.  Kt  .sicul,  dii:it  Ui'i-^oiius  in  i'aslmali.  tantnnt  ilil,il  tu-tiuni  m  jinpiili  artii>  trans- 
cinder'-  prrrsnlis,  iputntnm  distarc  sulet  a  ijrcf/c  vita  iiKsturis.  ijitiu  i|uiilrrn  dilliii-ul  la  e.x  vei-lns 
Doriiiui  uiauileste  ci)lli;;itur.  Cum  eniru  DoiuIuum  paiipciiatis  ciMisiliuiii  daict.  his  vcibia  cat 
UMis  L.Mallli.  XIX.  'Ji.J  .si  vis  per/ectus  esse,  vadi'.  rmdi-  (nn/iia  '/i/c  lud'tx  it  dn  [niupirilnui.  UuUe 
iijaiiilcsti-  uppuiet  iiiiod  jiaupertatis  assuuiplio  peil't-clioueiu  i;<)u  pneexisit,  sed  ad  eaui  du- 
eit.     .     .     ." 

"Quod  autem  alicjiiis  perfectioueni  desideret,  et  earn  assequi  velit,  uou  piffisuinptiouis  sed 
sanctie  xuiulaliuuis  esse  vidi-tui  :  ad  qiuiin  Apostcdus  Imitatur  1  Coriii.  XU.  31.  yKmulamini  c'la- 
rismala  meliora.  Kt  ideo  religionis  staluui  assuuiere,  laudabile  est ;  ad  pradatiouia  auteiu  fasti- 
giuiu  auliclure  uimiit  prxsuuiptiouis  est."     (Ve  I'er/ectiotie  Vitui  Spiritualis,  Cap.  XIX.,  p.  92,  93.) 
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though  I  had  already  attained,  or  were  already  perfect:"*  and 
then  :  •''  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  are  perfect,  be  thus  minded.'' 
Then,  religious  relinquish  property ;  those  who  become  bishops 
acquire  property.  In  support  of  this  argument,  S.  Gregory  is 
quoted  at  length  ;  and  then,  S.  Jerome  is  adduced,  to  show  that 
he  Avho  becomes  a  monk,  avoids  the  dangers  into  which  other 
men  are  liable  to  fall.f  The  twentieth  chapter  gives  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  maintain  that  the  state  of  those  who  have  the 
cure  of  souls,  viz.,  of  curates  and  archdeacons,  is  more  perfect  than 
the  religious  state  ;  and  it  gives  their  solutions  also.  One  tiling 
is  an  act  of  perfection ;  another  thing  is  a  state  of  perfection. 
NoAv,  two  things  can  be  considered  in  those  who  have  the  cure'  of 
souls:  the  office,  and  the  dignity.  The  former  imposes  no  abid- 
ing duty;  whilst  the  religious  state  entails  a  perpetual  obligation. 
And,  though  men  having  the  cure  of  souls  may  be  perfect,  as  fiir 
as  the  habit  of  charity,  and  may  participate  in  some  works  of  per- 
fection, they  are  not,  on  that  account,  in  the  state  of  perfection. 
By  this  principle,  difficulties  made  up  out  of  the  words  of  S. 
Chrysostom,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Jerome,  are  solved  by  the 
Angelical. 

It  appears  that,  after  S.  Thomas  had  written  the  above  chapters, 
other  objections  were  made  against  his  thesis,  by  persons  "desir- 
ous of  creating  a  quarrel."  |  And  hence  he  dedicates  another 
chapter  to  the  confutation  of  their  errors.  He  considers  their  ob- 
jections to  be  frivolous,  ridiculous,  and,  in  many  respects,  errone- 
ous.§  He  shows  that  the  authorities  brought  forward  are  not  to 
the  point;  because  the  writers  who  are  quoted,  treat  of  the  grade, 
and  not  of  the  state ;  and  brings  to  bear,  with  great  power  and 
clearness,  the  principles  which  he  has  already  established.  The 
twenty-fourth  chapter  demonstrates,  that  solemn  benediction  and 
consecration  do  not,  as  some  affirm,  put  a  man  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection.||     The  twenty-fifth  chapter  contains  a  series  of  solutions 

*  Philip.  III.,  12. 

t  ' '  Pirit  Grf'jjovins.  David  a}r''tnns  jndirio  prne  ni  ntiirti,"*  artibtf.r  phfrrtis,  iit  prinripatns  pomifi-re 
cloriiit.  in  tiniion-in  nibi'  ris  f Dipit,  /ni-lti-i<iii''  ixl  in  miirli-  i-iri  d-iid'Hti-r  niiiiiii.t,  ipii  in  (ippitiln  I'nnitue 
fuit  am  ri-ili  r  flnxin: :  prin.f  f'-rirr  i-nitipnliftixiDii  prmmilcniii  n"liiit.  it  jxint  nntt  ilmiino  i'.r<rritii.i  ilc- 
votmn  militem  sub  studio  J'raiidia  rxtin.eit.  (^iii  autfiu  st;iliiiii  icIiKionis  assimiil,  pcnciila  pccciiti 
vitat.  Dude  Hieioa.vnms  ex  persona  inouaclii  loqi\eiis  iu  epistola  contra  Vi<;iliiiitiiini  (licit:  Jigo 
cum  fuf/ero.  scilicet  liiundum,  non  I'incor  in  eo  quod  fugio,  sed  idea  fngio  ne  vim-m:  \uUa  secm-itaa 
cum  vicino  serpente  dormire  :  potest  fieri  ut  me  non  mordfat.  tamen  potist  fieri  iit  nVuiwiado  me  mor- 
deal.  Quod  ergo  aliquis  pericula  peccati  evitans  reli^ionis  statiiin  assumal,  prudent ia- est. 
Quod  vero  spoute  ad  pnelatioiiis  statuni  aspiret,  vel  uiiiii;e  pncsumptiouis  est,  si  ^e  tani  lorteiu 
existiiiiet  esse  ut  iuter  pericula  possit  inauere  securus ;  vel  oniuiiio  su;«  saliitis  ciirani  non 
iiabeus;  si  peccata  vitare  uou  curat.  Ex  his  ergo  apparet  (luod  prajlatioiiis  status,  etsi  pirl'ec- 
tus  sit,  tanieu  absque  vitio  coucupisceutiro  appeti  nou  potest."  (De  Perfectione  Fitm  Spiritualis, 
Cap.  XIX.,  p.  93.) 

t  "Veruni  quidaiu  contentiouis  studio  exagitati,  iieque  quie  dicuut,  neque  qu.-e  audiuut, 
debite  poiulerautes,  adlnic  conaiitur  prudiitis  cnutrndicciites  obviare:  quorum  obviaticuies 
postquaiii  priBUiissa  conscripseraiii.ad  iii<^  pcrv  eiiirnnl.  .\il  (luonini  coMfutatiouem,  neeesse  est 
aliqua  ex  supra  positis  replicarc."     (De  Per/ictiinir  J'itie  Sj>iriti(aUs.  Caji.  XXI.,  p.  95.) 

i  "  Ua-c  autein  quie  posita  suut,  <|uani  sint  I'rivola.  derisibilia,  et  in  nuiltis  errouea.  denion- 
etrauduiu  est  siiiguloruui  etticaciain  dilgeiiter  ponderaudo."     tibitt..  Cap.  XX 11/..  p.  97.) 

II  "Osteuso  igitur  quaui  frivobe  sunt  ratioiies  qnas  inducunt  ad  ostendenilnni,  quod  arclii- 
dacoui,  et  prcsbyteri  curati,  suut  iu  statu  perfectiori  quaui  religiosi;  osteudenduni  est  quam 
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to  other  objections,  some  of  whicli  appear  so  unmeaning  and 
absurd  in  the  eyes  of  our  Saint,  that,  evidently,  he  hardly  had 
patience  to  answer  tliem  seriously.  The  last  chapter  touches  upon 
the  objections  wliich  have  already  been  mentioned,  against  monks 
studying,  teaching,  and  having  the  power  to  preach,  and  to  hear 
confessions;  and  the  Saint  concludes  with  these  words,  so  worthy 
of  him,  and  so  full  of  meaning,  and  suggestive,  even  to  modern 
controversialists.  ''  I  should  by  very  glad,"  he  writes,  ''if  anyone 
would  reply  to  what  I  have  said ;  for  there  is  no  better  means  of 
displaying  truth,  and  of  confuting  error,  than  by  discussion; 
according  to  the  words  of  Solomon :  'Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend;'*  for  God  him- 
self will  judge  between  us  and  them.  Who  is  blessed  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen."  f 

It  may  seem  a  pity,  in  writing  the  life  of  a  Saint,  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  his  personal  history,  by  making  a  long  resume  of  his 
works.  The  writer  feels  the  full  force  of  such  an  objection.  But, 
were  he  to  omit  giving  an  insight  into  the  Saint's  mind  and 
works,  as  manifested  at  this  period,  or  were  he  to  pass  over  lightly 
his  immense  influence  on  religious  thought,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  reader  fully  to  realize  the  texture  and  power  of  his 
mind,  and  the  immense  service  he  rendered  to  religion. J 

It  is  clear  enough,  from  these  three  brochures;  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Saint  felt  himself  obliged  to  re-establish;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  objections  which  were  advanced  against 
religious,  life,  that  the  state  of  men's  minds  at  the  University, 
during  this  period,  gave  cause  for  the  greatest  concern  and  alarm. 
The  very  first  principles  of  Evangelical  perfection  were  called  in 


frivolum  sit  quod  objioimit  contra  hoc  quod  dictum  est,  quod  in  statu  perfectiouis  quis  pouitur 
per   soleiunein  ben»!dictiouem,  aut   cousccratioueui."     (De   Perfectiono    Vitoe    Spiritualis,    Cap. 

XX  rr.,  p.  100.) 

i  Prov.,XXVIl.,  17. 

i  "  Si  auteiii  lioc  intendant,  quod  reliijiosi  nou  possunt  prsdicare,  vel  coufessioues  audire 
ex  superiocjim  pr:iilatonuu  coiuniissioue  ;  patet  hoc  esse  falsuin  :  quia  quauto  quis  est  celsior, 
tanto,  et  ilns  erit  potentior.  ut  habetur  XVI.  quiest.  I.  Sunt  nonnuUi.  Uude  si  saiculaifs  saccr- 
d()te.s  nou  curati,  possuut  hii.jusiniidi  facere  ex  couiiuissioiie  prajlatorum,  multo  uiagis  hoc  pos- 
siuit  relijiiosi,  si  eis  connnittatur." 

"  Hiec  vesponderida  occuiruiit  liis.  qui  perfectionem  religiouis  denijirare  nituntur  a  contu- 
lueliisabHtinendo:  (|uia.  Hiciit  seiiptuiii  est,  Piov.  X.  18.  qui  profert  contumtliam,  insipietis  est:  et 
XX.  3.    (■hnnesstulli  mi.^rfatur  contiiinrlih." 

"  Si  qui  veio  coutia  li;rc  rcsciibcrc  vobieiint,  mihi  acceptisaimum  erit.  NuUo  enini  niodo 
melius  <iiiaMi  riinfrailiciiiiibiis  rcHistrndo,  aperitur  Veritas,  et  falsitas  eoufutatur,  secuudiiui 
ilhid  Salonioiiis  Pioverb.  XXVH.  1".  Ffrrum  /erro  (u^uitiir,  et  homo  exatv.il  fuciem  amici  sui.  li).se 
aiileui  Deus  .juiiieet  inter  uos  et  eos  qui  est  benedictus  iu  saicula  sieculorum.  Ameu."  {De 
I'er/ectione  Vitce  Spiritualis,  Cap.  XXVI.,  p.  102.) 

*  In  point  of  fact,  the  life  of  a  great  thiuker  and  writer  must  ueces.sarilv  consist  in  a  treat- 
ment, not  so  nuich  of  his  personal  adventure— for  ^reat  scbolars  Kcuerall.v  lead  very  quiet  lives 
—as  of  his  tli(ui>;ht  and  ot  bis  influeuce.  Were  no  lives  to  be  written,  except  of  those  who  had 
a  long  and  eventful  personal  history,  most  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race  would 
soon  tall  out  of  men's  remembrance.  They  -would  have  no  biographers.  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
wlui  form  th<^  two  -jreat  biufjes  on  which  the  intilUct  (if  the  «<mI(1  has  turned,  would  uniler<;o 
the  icuiimiui  fate;  and  unless  a  man  madeagreat  disphiy  iif  hiinsrinw  would  stand  little  cbaiico 
oflbat  immorlalily  (a  very  miserable  one)  which  is  tlie  urciitcNt  liuuian  reward  that  ^'eiiiiis  can 
desire.  N<i;  the  histor.y  of  a  ^reat  thinker  and  writer  is  tlw  liistorv  nf  liis  tliou'^'lit.  of  liis  jinsi- 
tion.  of  his  action  on  the  present,  and  of  the  chaufji'  his  iuHucMci-  lias  imdiIui-.iI  \iimiti  tin-  world 
—a  change  which  is  arrived  at  by  coinpariii);  the  current  as  it  ajipi-oached  hiiu,  with  what  it 
■was  when  it  left  him,  after  it  had  been  directed  by  the  power  of  his  genius. 
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question  :  and  this  not  by  men  of  damaged  fame  and  small  repute, 
alone;  not  by  a  handful  of  scoffers,  and  worldly  men  of  wanton 
habits  and  idle  lives;  but  by  clever,  shrewd  professors,  who  were 
looked  upon  with  reverence  for  their  gifts ;  who  were  men  of  logi- 
cal and  powerful  minds;  and  Avho,  by  their  exceptional  character 
and  abilities,  Avere  gaining,  daily,  fresh  influence  over  the  young. 
The  scholars,  doctors,  and  students  of  a  university  cannot  be  put 
down  by  mere  verbiage,  nor  reduced  to  silence  by  violence  or  force. 
If  they  have  to  be  subjugated  at  all,  they  must  be  beaten  with 
their  own  weapons.  Not,  indeed,  by  sarcasm  or  by  ridicule,  or  by 
brilliant  retort;  but  by  reason,  and  logic,  and  sense.  They  must 
be  fairly  met,  and  fairly  combated,  and  then  truth,  sooner  or  later, 
will  surely  conquer.  Who,  in  the  University,  was  capable  of 
allaying  passion  by  the  power  of  his  own  self-control  ?  *  Who 
was  the  man  for  the  emergency,  fit  to  encounter  clever,  skilful 
fencers,  practised  to  perfection  in  all  the  tricks  and  arts  of  thrust, 
and  blow,  and  parry,  and  feint,  and  sudden  lunge?  Who  could 
convince  prejudice  that  she  lous  prejudice;  hit  the  nice  division 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  true  and  false;  defend  the  right, 
admit  the  wrong,  and  acknowledge  the  imperfections  which  were 
mixed  up  in  his  cause,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  victoriously 
defending  it?  Who,  by  the  depth  of  his  penetration,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  grasp  of  principle,  could  get  beneath  the  shallow, 
sparkling  stream  of  words — the  rapid  sophistry  of  clever  men — 
and  uproot,  and  draw  out,  and  expose  to  view,  the  flimsy  frame- 
Avork  of  plausibility  and  pretence  on  which  men  seemed  infallibly 
to  count?  Who  could  hammer  and  break  to  pieces  false  maxims 
and  sharp  sayings,  and,  with  the  same  movement  with  which  he 
warded  off  a  deadly  thrust,  transfix  the  enemy  in  the  very  act  of 
triumphing  ?  Who  could  build  up  the  crumbling  walls  of  truth  ; 
complete  the  structure ;  encomjiass  it  with  a  powerful  enceinte, 
and  then,  sail}  forth,  in  force,  and  triumphantly  strike  home 
amongst  the  enemy;  and  by  superior  weapons,  skill,  and  strategy, 
at  length  drive  him  out  of  his  position  ?  f 

*  It  is  pretty  clear  whom  Tocco  would  tliiiik  oapaUle  of  sncccssfiill.v  tultilliiig  sucli  a  mis- 
sion. He  says  :--"  Et  quia  tarn  sv>lendi(lum  luiiiiiian-.  (jiiod  mistricois  Deus  in  niuudi  veRjx'ra 
fididibus  voluit  mittere,  ab  ipso  (juasi  iiuindi  pi  iiiciiiici  (Ul)uil  pr^Liiiniistravi ;  ideo  in  veteri  Tes- 
tamento  pradicti  Uoctoris  multiplex  JiKura  noii  lUtuit.  qua- iini-.sii;narit  diviiiitus  qiialis  fuit ; 
ut  sic  nova- Li'fjisfructus  temporibiis  ultimis  in  tif^uiis  praMnintiarctni-  anlicjnis;  et  Dens,  dum 
in  piasfntiliMs  implet  pneterita  ad  se  ostendat  pcrtim-ie  fntnra.  riiilc  liic  Doetor  miiabilis 
dici  pot  nit  esse  pnevisns  in  Isaac  tilio  Abralue;  ([ui  cnni  ad  af;rnni  Serij)tMranim  ad  vespernm 
scni-sci-nti.s  EccU-sia'  ad  nicditandum  cyrcditur.  sicnt  illi-  Ri-biiH'ani,  sic  iste  in  spousam  Dei  sa- 
pitntiani  habere  nieretur.  iierciuaMi  su-ui  dciiosita  liydria  servo  Abraluv,  etiam  camelis,  potus 
trilir.itnr;  sic  per  hiijus  seientiaiii,  ipiasi  h>driam,  <'uiietis  tidi-libns  aqua  diviuiu  sapientia;  mira 
felicitate  douatur."   '(Tocco  in  Vita,  Bull.,  Cap.  HI.,  n.  l(i,  p.  (iU2.) 

t  Tocco  compares  the  Angelical  to  Jacob  thus:— ''Dici  potest  hie  congrue  Jacob,  qui  post 
luctam  devicti  certauiinis,  etacceptam  de  rore  cceli  beuedictionis  duleediuem,  ad  puteuni  per- 
veniena  Scripturaruni,  hausit  quasi  Kaehelis  ovihus,  id  est,  Christi  tidelibus,  poeulum  et  ipsam 
Rai  liiliin  Dei  snpicntiani  habere  meruit,  quaui  aspieieus  coneupivit.  obtinuitiine  Aufjeliea  iu 
sponsionc  Israelis  \  oeabulum.  poslquam  de  Diviuis  Scripturishabuit  clarnni  verilalis  asiiectuni. 
Hie  ut  Jacob  super  I'etram  Christum,  duni  per  humililatem  quievit  subditns  lieri  niernit  medi- 
tatioue  supremus:  \iude  vidit  iu  somnis  scalam  per  quam  ad  suuimam  veritatis  uotitiam  debe- 
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Tlie  only  iiuiu  who  had  the  requisite  gifts  for  executing  such  a 
work  us  til  is,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 
From  boyhood  he  had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  powerful 
and  a  brilliant  debater.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  success — weight  of  metal,  as  well  as  precision  of  aim;  and  his 
whole  intelligence  was  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  tradition- 
ary teaching  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  Albert  did  his  share 
of  work,  and  S.  Bonaventure  wrote  his  excellent  treatise:  "On 
the  Poverty  of  Christ,"  as  well  as  his  "  Apologia  for  the  Poor." 
But,  after  all,  it  was  S.  Thomas  whose  exceptional  grasp  embraced 
the  entire  religious  question ;  and  his  genius  it  was  which  replaced 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  highest  love  of  God  in  their  old 
position  of  reverence  and  honour;  and,  in  achieving  this  result, 
the  Angelical  left  to  all  coming  generations  the  most  profound 
refutation  of  deadly  error,  and  the  most  masterly  exposition  of 
religious  truth  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world  by  any 
doctor  of  the  Church.* 

And  the  Angelical  did  something  more  than  write  an  exposi- 
tion. He  was  a  living  type  of  a  perfect  monk,  a  model  for  pro- 
fessors, a  doctor  in  the  truest  and  widest  meaning  of  the  Avord, 
and  the  most  illuminated  teacher  amidst  a  host  of  distinguished 
men.f  He  had  applied  the  principles  of  the  monastic  system  to 
his  own  life.  He  had  been  drilled  and  trained  according  to  the 
rules  of  perfect  charity.  His  heart  and  mind  had  been  elevated 
and  purified    by  the    highest   and   most    noble   influences;  and 


bat  ascendere,  ccelum  atUngere,  et  Angelos  ascendeutes  per  scalam,  qui  orantis  ThomiE  Deo 
uflV'iifiit  (inicula;  et  desceudeiites,  qui  coutemplauti  revelareut  diviua  iu  veiitate  secieta  ; 
i-t  liijinimiui  iuuixuru  scalae,  qui  prasdicto  Doctoii  osteiidei<:^t  se  iuspirasse  scieutiaiu,  et  accep- 
tiUt- iloitiiuuui.  Quod  bene  per  uioduiu  scala;  coiupoiiitur,  quia  iu  ea  semper  aliquod  iiotuni 
priiieipuuii.  et  quasi  quibusdam  f;radibus,  cougruis  propositiouibus,  couclusio  veritatls  iut'ev- 
tur."     (Boli.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  16,  p.  662.) 

*  Tocco  compares  S.  Thomas  to  Joseph,  aud  to  Moses: — "Hie  est  ille  Joseph,  qui  dum 
Spiiitii  sai)ie»ti:e  leplf  tut-  iu  ean'ere,  de  ipso  eductus  meruit  phis  omuibus  ^gyptiis  diviua 
co;;iM)SCrri-.  et  de  utiiiif>'|ue  Testameiiti  segetilius  diviiii  elciquii  fruuieuta  ililiiiris,  quasi  iu 
licineis  eiillrcta  .siM\ari':  i|ni,  \it  iUe  tratribus  suis,  priiiio  fruiiiruta  diviiii  eloqiiii  gratis  eoruiu 
ingeiiiis  tribuit,  et  toti  Kcrlesia!  postmodum  de  alinientis  diviiuf  Sapieutiie  sine  iuvidia  distribu- 
eiuhi  providit.  Appropriate  auteiu  et  siugulariter  diei  potest,  quod  liic  fuit  quasi  alter  ille 
Moyscs,  qui  de  aquis  muudauai  vauitatis  eductus,  quia  de  Aquiuorum  prosapia  geueratur,  miro 
iiiodo  per  I'haraonis  filiam  matri  Ecelesia?,  cui  toUitur,  redditur,  et  uberibus  diviua;  sapieuti» 
lade  uutritur.  Hie  est  Moyses  eui  de  rubo  sub  flanimie  ignis  siniiUtiidine  Doiuiiuis  loijuitur.  et 
liic  quasi  Deun  locatus  i-i  luei  il ,  (Mlorct  ur :  qui  missus  ad  tVatres  suos.  iioii  sine  .sigiiis  aaujiran- 
dis  et  prodigiis,  duetoi  iiiqpiili  delrgatur.  Hie  est  Moyses.  qui,  snip  tlupliei  eolnmna  nnbis  et 
ignis,  tidelea  de  .-Egypti  teiielnis  dnplieis  seieuti;B  habitii  doetus  eduxit :  nt  in  eoliunna  nubea 
intelligatiu'  scientia  secularium  seripturarum,  quam  sensibus  acqilisivit ;  et  in  columua  ignis 
lex  ilia  iguea,  quam  ex  dextera  diviuse  largitatis,  Deo  revelaute,  suscepit."  (Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n, 
IB,  p.  «tj2.) 

t  "  Hie  est  Moyses,  qui  nioutem  divinaj  speculatiouis  ascendeus.  no:i  sine  divini  stylo  digit! 
licribeiitis  in  e.jus  aninio,  sub  dnaruni  tabniarum  similitudine  duuruni  testameutoruni  scieutiaiu 
de  snniina  divinorum  speculatioue  portavit.  Hie  est  iterum  Moyses,  cigns  ex  divini  scrniouis 
eousortio  facies  spleudeus  effleitur,  tit  uoii  possent  tilii  Israel  nisi  velatis  vnltibus  iu  ipsniu  as- 
pieere;  qiiem  Dens  deereverat  aliis  illustrare,  ut  dum  bodie  quorunidam  I'acies  velativ  perma- 
lu'ut.  ad  liujns  Doetoris  intellig<Miti;e  faeieni,  aiit  ea'ca  reinulatione  ant  iguorautiae  teuebris  obs- 
eiirali  eoruni  asi)i-(tiis  iiitclligeiiliie  non  pcrtingaiit.  Hie  est  Mo-,  sis  (|iii  I'acie  ad  faeiciii  Doniino 
hxpiitur:  qui  <livina,  i|u:e  sibi  Hcus  revclare  v.ilnit,  siir  intelii-\it  liicidc,  vclut  :enii;MiaIicaia 
illani  Dei  faeieni  iu  .'^eriiitiii  i>  \  idissct  a  pert  c.  Qui  cum  tVe(|  neuter  raiitnni  a  seiibilius  patcr<'tur, 
»niua  linmauuni  iutelleetuiu  di\  luia  vidisse   eie<lilnr.  (|iiibus   .jus  aninins   sorbeielni  :  (luoriim 

magnitudine  iutelleeta  et   .seripta   despieeret  pro  ixccllciitia  illon jnx  vidi.^sit  :  .si<  ut  eirea 

fiueiu  sua)  vitiu  inaxime  patuit,  enm  pi;e  revelationis  ni:igiiit\iiline  a  seribendo  ulterins  pr;e  stu- 
pore  cessavit:  i|Uibiis  cntu  tiuem  iinpossiiit,  adiniranii  di' ejus  raptu  socio  mvsterium  revela- 
vit."    {BiAl,  Cup.  III.,  n.  IG.  p.  litii.) 
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he  stood  before  the  eye  of  intellectual,  criticizing  Paris,  as  the 
pattern  of  a  system  of  education  which  restless  men  Avere 
beginning  to  grow  weary  of,  but  which,  through  his  genius 
and  address,  subdued  its  enemies,  and  established  itself 
in  a  stronger  position  than  ever  it  had  held  before.  To 
read  his  arguments  Avould,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
impassioned  enquirer,  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  the 
intellect,  Fcav  men  are  so  depraved  as  to  be  blind  to  the  beauty 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  heroism  of  the  followers  of  the  Cross. 
Most  men  esteem— at  a  distance,  at  all  events — the  glorious  cour- 
age of  the  martyrs,  and  the  firmness  of  brave  men  professing  the 
truth,  for  which  they  Avould  consider  it  a  joy  to  die.  There  is  a 
natural  generosity  in  the  heart  of  every  upright  man,  which 
springs  Avith  spontaneous  sympathy  toAvards  Avhat  is  true  and 
noble,  Avhen  presented  forcibly  before  his  consciousness.*  Men 
Avho  might,  in  theory,  spurn  the  reverential  principles  of  monastic 
life,  could  not  refuse  their  admiration,  were  they  actually  forced 
to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  living  expression  of  them  in  one 
of  the  saints  of  God.  He  who  Avould  mock  at  purity  in  theory, 
Avould  be  struck  dumb  with  admiration,  were  he  actually  to  see 
John's  loving  face,  as  he  leans  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master.  He 
who  knoAvs  not  Avhat  Divine  loA'e  is,  Avould  so  learn  its  secret,  as 
never  to  forget,  could  he  but  behold  the  countenance  of  Christ, 
burning  Avith  charity  for  men  ;  and  he  Avho  never  kncAV  how  to 
adore,  or  Avhat  adoration  meant,  would  learn  it  for  all  his  life, 
Avere  he  to  Avatch  Magdalene  Aveeping  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Where 
theory  does  not  move  the  heart ;  Avhere  it  does  not  manifest  itself 
as  the  informing  principle  of  a  course  of  action,  or  of  suffering, 
its  power  is  little  felt,  and  little  realized. f 

So  Avith  the  theory  of  monastic  life.  Men  of  the  past,  and  men 
of  the  present,  may  pick  holes  in  it — may  misunderstand  its  drift; 
but  they  cannot  mistake  it,  Avhen  thrust  before   their  notice,  in 

*  Notliing  could  liardly  be  more  fanciful,  or  more  unpliilosnpliical,  than  tlie  arbitrary  posi- 
tion in  which  l)r.  Temple,"  in  his  cchlinitcd  Essay  on  the  Eiiucnlimi  of  the  World,  places  the  jiower 
of  example.  In  order  to  arranjcr  his  iiniciil  ;il>ii\it  the  growth  of  the  -world,  so  as  to  he  in  keep- 
ins  with  the  progression  of  man  fmiii  chilillindd  to  old  a^je,  he  is  obliged  to  make  the  period  of 
youth,  or  "  the  meeting-point  of  the  ehild  and  the  man,"  be  the  special  time  in  which  "  ex- 
ample" holds  its  priiuipal  sway.  Who  would  ever  have  dreamt  ot  doing  this  except  a  man 
who  was  working  mit  a  ])U7.zle,"or  framing  a  theory  into  which  nolens  voUns,  the  order  of  reality 
and  fact,  was  arl)itrarily  to  be  shoved  1  The  power  of  human  nature,  and  the  influence  of  man 
on  man,  does  not  begin  now,  and  stop  then,  but  the  broad  experience  of  life  teaches  lis  that  as 
long  as  the  imagination  or  the  passions  can  be  inipres.sed,  evil  company  should  be  avoided;  and 
that  lie  who  would  be  virtuous  must  keep  good  company. 

t  It  isremarkalile  that,  bothin -Bcc<' i/'iiHo  and  in  Kenan's  T'.f/;- o/ ,7fS!/«,  the  one  great  power 
that  seems  to  attach  those  writers  to  the  |ieison  ot  Clni.st  is  His  moral  Ixauty.  They  cannot 
get  over  it.  Tlii-y  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  <x]>ressioTis,  rcgaidiiig  the  marvellous  lift-,  «  liich, 
though  they  would  have  it  not  so,  toucheH  ujion  the  ahsiiliitrly  divine.  Witlunit  almost  <alling 
Him  •■(iod,"  they  cannot  even  express  to  the  cynii'al  philosoiiher — the  depreciating  clitic— the 
Rt(ue  of  ticautv,  and  transcendant  moral  loveliness,  which,  even  they  are  obliged  to  admit,  be- 
longs to  the  name  of  Christ.  The  very  thought  of  llini  seems,  in  spite  of  "modern  criticism," 
and  "  i)liil(isophical  tests,"  to  warm  the  I'old  heart  and  colour  the  washed-out  inuigination. 
Had  thev  lint  sei-n  Him  in  tin-  flesh,  and  felt  His  eye  as  Peter  did.  then  they  would  have,  possi- 
bly, used  I'eter's  hiTiguage.  But  the  jxiint  here  is,  that  godly  beauty  miLsf  be  recognized  eveu 
by  those  who  would  deny  it  to  be  Divine.  If  those  who  disbelieved  are  so  impressed,  what  must 
it  not  be  with  those  who  have  the  key  ! 
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living  examples,  find  patterns  of  its  actions.*  Tlie  practice  of 
voluntary  poverty  may,  in  the  abstract,  be  combated;  but,  who 
can  combat  Christ,  when,  weary  and  exhausted,  he  meekly  re- 
signed himself  to  live  in  a  condition  of  more  abject  poverty  than 
that  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  of  the  foxes  of  the  earth  ?  The 
practice  of  chastity  may  be  ridiculed  and  called  unnatural ;  yet, 
who  can  look  on  the  radiant  spotlessness  of  God's  tender  saints, 
and  cast  a  stone  at  them,  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  surpassing 
resplendence  of  holy  purity  ?  The  practice  of  obedience  may  be 
called  a  slavery ;  but,  who  can  look  upon  his  Lord  freely  offering 
Himself,  despising  the  shame,  and  obedient  unto  death,  and  not 
perceive  in  Him  the  fairest  type  of  liberty  ?  And  when,  by  an 
irrevocable  vow,  these  three  practices  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
ol)edience,  become  systematized  into  a  rule  of  life,  and  are  em- 
braced by  a  body  of  men,  the  critic  may  carp  at  them  in  theory ; 
but,  when  viewed  in  practice,  if  he  has  not  lost  his  manhood,  to- 
gether with  his  sense  of  moral  loveliness  and  beauty,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  admit  that,  the  more  rigidly  these  vows  are  observed, 
so  much  the  more  closely  will  the  Divine  pattern  be  approached. 
In  a  word,  no  man,  with  a  man's  heart  left,  can  look  upon  heroic 
purity,  sacrifice,  and  charity,  without  being  afiected  with  a  sense 
of  adoration. f 

]S"ow,  the  life  of  the  Angelical  was  a  striking  manifestation  of 
the  three-fold  power  of  the  voavs.  Love  and  sacrifice,  in  him, 
were  realities  that  lived.  The  theory  which  he  expresses  so  ad- 
mirably, was  carried  out  by  him  in  perfect  practice.  Who  so 
truly  poor  as  he  was,  who  had  utterly  abandoned  all  that  the 
creature  could  offer  him  ?  Who  so  chaste  as  he,  who  overcame, 
once  for  all,  his  great  temptation,  and  never  once  committed  a 
deliberate  sin ;  and  wlio  so  obedient  as  he,  who  loved  Another's 
will  far  better  than  his  own,  and  found  his  true  delight  in  living 

*  Even  tlioae  who  cannot  fully  take  iu  the  whole  power  of  the  monastic  idea,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  tiny  an-  not  Catliolics,  calch,  however,  glimpses  of  its  lii-antv,  and  arc  impressed 
■witli  its  power  to  iutlucucc.  Tlic  monks  "  upheld  and  exhibited  the  jjreiit— then  almost  luit;- 
jiml  idea.  [!]  that  uu-n  needed  to  yile  and  govern  themselves,  that  they  could  do  it,  and  that  no 
use  of  life  was  noble  and  perfect  without  this  ruling.  It  was  hard  and  rough  discipline,  like 
the  times,  which  were  hard  and  rough.  But  they  did  good  work  then,  and  for  future  times,  by 
inipres.sing  on  society  the  idea  of  self-control  and  self-maintaiued  discipline  ;  and,  rude  as  they 
were,  they  were  capalile  of  nurturing  noble  natures,  single  hearts,  keen  and  powerful  intellects, 
glowiug  and  unsellish  att'ectious."     ((.'hurch,  Lifi  of  .S.  Atisflm,  Chap.  III.,  p.  tiS.) 

t  With  what  profound  thought  does  not  Hettinger  identify  fhrist  with  Christianity  :— "  Aber 
das  Chnstentlium  ist  nichts  ohne  ChrMug  :  es  i.steben  nur  die  Lehre  cox C/in'.sd"  I'ir.iim  uiid  tffrk  ;  die 
Peisdii  (li-:.  i:i1(imts  ist  (las  Centrum  des  ganzen  Christenthums,  von  ilim  gihen  alle  geistigen 
nnd  sitlliilii-u  Kiiitte  aus.  zu  ilnn  kehren  sie  wieder  zuriick.  I'liil  seine  .siltenlehre  ist  keiu 
hollies,  Inftiges  (iel)ilde  der  I'hanta.sie,  das  bei  u.Tlierer  Betrac.htniig  zertliesst,  keiue  bUisse 
Ideenlehri-,  keine  abstraete  Moral:  sie  ist  iinr  das  BiUl  JrKU  Vhristi  selbst.  unser  Viubild  und 
lebeiidi^es  Ideal  das  in  die  (ieschichte  eingetreten  uiid  Mensch  gewordeu  ist,  und  iu  acht 
nieiisclilieher  Weise  durchs  Lebeu  gegangen,  '  iins  gleich  in  .\llem,  die  Siinde  ausgenomnu-u;' 
und  alle  siitliche  Griisse  besteht  eben  nur  in  der  Aniidheruiiy  an  dieses  roncrete dcht  nifrischliche 
trfriW  des  Mensclieulehens.  das  unerreichbar  hocli  iiber  uns  steht.  und  docli  uus  wieder  so 
Uiieudlich  nahe  ist.  Kin  Blick  aiif  das  Bild  Jesn,  wie  es  uns  iu  einfaelieu  ZUgen  die  Kvangelieu 
gezeieliuct  haben,  di.-  Betraci  tuiig  seines  Lebens,  wie  es  iu  der  Oeffentlichkeit  und  im  An- 
gesichte  eines  !;aiizeu  Volki-s  bigonne  ward  und  sicli  vollendet  hat.  wird  uus  audi  ohnc 
>\  under  iu  uuwiderspr.'chlicher  Weise  das  Giittliche  in  seiuer  Erscheiuung  darthuD."  (Apolo- 
gie  iUs,VhrisUiUhv.ms,  iCiccite  Abthciltiiig,  Achtzchnter  yortrag,p.  787.) 
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in  subjection,  and  had,  as  his  only  terror,  the  fear  of  being  made 
something  of?  And  what  was  the  outcome  of  all  this?  A 
cr^^stal  clearness  of  intellect,  undisturbed  by  any  prejudice  or 
passion  ;  a  vision  into  the  unseen  world,  Avhich  became  like  the 
habit  of  a  life;  and  a  nobility,  a  retinement,  and  a  delicacy  of  un- 
dei'standing  ;  a  tenderness,  an  expansion,  and  a  gentleness  of 
lieart,  which  could  only  have  been  produced  by  the  influence  of  a 
supernatural  grace,  acting  on  a  soul  of  noblest  creation.* 

It  was  his  being  so  firmly  set  in  the  monastic  principle  that 
made  him  so  marvellously  stable  amidst  the  floAV  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.  It  has  often  been  said  that  whenever  there  was 
a  difficult  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  in  the  Church,  at  least,  or 
tempestuous  and  dark  times  to  be  confronted  and  fought  witli, 
the  man  to  do  the  work,  and  to  light  the  battle,  would  be  a  monk. 
Why  ?  Because  he  had  made  the  great  venture,  and  had  aban- 
doned, out  of  love  for  the  Ci'ucified,  all  that  could  be  dearest  and 
tenderest  to  his  heart;  because  he  had  thrown  up  earth  for  the 
sake  of  heaven.  So  he  would  be  free  to  dedicate  all  his  powers, 
without  self-seeking,  to  furthering  the  glory  of  his  Master.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Angelical.  'He  had,  with  his  eyes  open,  re- 
nounced a  brilliant  future,  the  love  of  friends,  and  the  pleasures 
of  life — pride,  ambition,  lame.  All  he  sought  Avas  "  Wisdom." 
The  stream  might  flow,  the  current  might  grow  rapid,  but  to  pos- 
sess this  one  treasure  was  his  passion  ;  and  to  draw  others  to  it 
was  his  one  delight.  The  mists  that  float  about  the  heart,  and 
the  vapourings  which  rise  up  from  the  passions,  were  unknown  to 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

If  the  devoted  and  mortified  lives  of  the  Mendicants  in  the 
great  university  towns,  served  as  lights  in  darkness,  and  as  bea- 
cons in  distress ;  if  the  licentious  student,  with  all  his  lewdness, 
was  compelled  to  respect  purity,  and  charity,  and  spiritual-mind- 
edness,  and  to  condemn  himself,  in  presence  of  those  whose  sim- 
plicity of  life,  and  guilelessness  of  character,  were  a  continual  pro- 
test against  his  own  misdeeds;  if,  in  the  face  of  high  morality, 
license  stood  self-condemned  ;  so,  also,  was  it  with  regard  to  faith 
and  inlidelity.f     Where  mojiastic  virtue  really  flourishes,  there, 

*  Toccii  likina  the  Angelical  to  Solomon  anrt  to  tlie  Apostlr.  S.  Thomas  :— "  Hie  disiiutarit,  ut 
Salomon  a  rcdio,  qiuv  est  in  Libauo.  iisqno  ad  li\  .s.si)|>inii,  (pii  dt- i>aiietc  oritur,  id  est.  a  Dei 
filio.  diviiiitalis  raiidore  de  Patre  genio,  u.s(|U(>  ad  «iiiiicli-ni  <ii'  ^lorio.sa  VirgiTic  I'liiii  roriiorc  nos- 
tr;*"  linniaiiitatis  a,ssinii]ito  ;  a  fpio  sit-nt  stiiilinm  insjiiratiL' veritatia  iiiccpit  sic  scribciidi  ct  vi. 
(l.iidi  tenninum  in  co.  qni  scire  et  vivere  diderat,  t'elici  niorte  0nivit.  Unnni  adlnic  liic  Doctor 
dici  potest,  qnasi  ille  Tlionias  iion  dnliiiis,  se<l  i|uasi  certns  in  scientia  divinornm  :  ipiidictus 
est  abvssns  ))ropter  i>rofiinditateni  iugenii,  vel  ((oi  ab.vssinn  in  Cliristi  latns  lnvitat\is  iiigreditnr, 
et  adscrntauda  diviiiornm  secreta  tani  eirta  notitia  sibi  inspirata  descripsit  in  libris,  (jnasi 
ipsa  liaberel  pra'  ocnlis,  et  quasi  ipsa  mann  contingerct,  qtue  int<  IHscTiliic  digito  iiidicaret :  ut 
jam  non  rcstarct  anipliiis,  uisi  nt  supra  intelleclnin,  iinantnni  honiini  crat  jiossibilc.  in  divini- 
tate  ipsum  consiiiceret.  qneni  supra  alios  a'Uigmatice  didicisset."    (/>'««.,  Cap.  IIJ..  n.  16,  p.  (;62.) 

t  The  influence  ot  morals  on  taitli  lias  not  been  as  carneatl.v  insisted  on  in  these  da.vs  as  it 
deserves:  and  this  itselt  is  one  ol'the  results  of  the  decay  of  the  superuatiiral  in  the  hearts  of 
mcu.    Where  the  disease  is  not  fully  understood,  and  where  its  seriousness  is  not  appreciated, 
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true  faith  resides.  True  reverence,  true  intellectnul  liumility,  to- 
gether with  calm  vision,  always  accompany  that  obedience  which 
makes  man  free  ;  that  ciiastity  which  makes  him  clean  of  heart  to 
see  without  disguise;  that  poverty  wliicli  robs  him  of  all  things, 
save  one  treasure  alone,  viz.,  the  love  and  possession  of  his  Sove- 
reign Good.  Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  excelled,  viz.,  in 
lirni  belief,  in  adoring  reverence,  and  in  tender  love ;  and  then,  in 
giant  grasp,  in  force  of  logic,  and  readiness  of  intuition  ;  in  mas- 
tery of  metliods,  and  in  intellectual  sway.*  In  the  midst  of  the 
mental  lawlessness  and  revelry  which  encompassed  him,  he  was, 
just  as  he  had  been  amongst  Albert's  scholars  at  Cologne,  as  un- 
moved as  he  was  gentle.  The  boldness  and  prying  curiosity  of 
the  rationalistic  spirit  had  no  influence  over  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  exerted  his  influence  over  it.  He  perceived,  and  took 
possession  of,  what  was  good  in  it ;  and,  leaving  the  chaff,  turned 
it  to  the  best  account.  Wherever  truth  displayed  itself,  in  the 
midst  of  those  days  of  unrestraint,  he  seized  u{)on  it,  as  upon  his 
birthright,  and  reverenced  it  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  exhibited 
it  in  its  proper  colour  and  form.  He  used  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness to  bring  forth  light,  and  vanquished  the  enemy  with  his  own 
weapons,  being  guided,  as  he  was,  by  the  light  of  revelation,  as 
it  ])resented  itself  to  the  mirror  of  his  mind,  which  was  brightened 
for  its  reception  by  the  ceaseless  practice  of  monastic  life.f 
Speaking  of  the  activity  of  the  human  reason,  and  of  the  works 
of  the  Mendicants  at  this  period.  Dr.  Newman  says:  "  H"  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  the  intellect  went  wild,  and  had  a  licen- 
tious revel,  it  was  at  the  date  I  speak  of.     When  was  there  ever 

tlierc,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  remedy  is  neither  much  cared  for,  nor  vigorously  ap- 
Jilied.  Let  tlie  full  lij{Iit  of  revelation  be  biought  to  bear  upon  men's  consciences,  and  then 
they  will,  whilst  looking  on  trnth  and  all  its  beauty,  see  also  themselves,  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
tlieir  own  errors  and  deformity.  There  is  a  profonnder  meaning  in  the  words:  "  He  that 
billevis  shall  be  saved."  than  uiany  i)eople  imagine.  ]''ragmeutary  faith  is  followed  by  frag- 
mentary moral.s.  What  is  concave  on  one  side,  is  convex  on  the  other.  Where  the  uuderBtand- 
ing  1.1  dlukened,  the  will  is  at  fanlt. 

"  And  tliongli  S.  Thomas  was  so  active  a  logician,  he  was  still  pre-eminently  a  contem- 
plative. It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine  that  contemplation  leads  to  inactivity,  or  to  fanaticism. 
When  that  siililinii-' ]uaitiiT  i.s  ngulatcd  by  the  rules  nf  .spiritual  .siii-nce,  it  leails  to  great  and 
telling  results,  even  in  the  material  order.'  Gorros  says  that  those  .saints  who  were  most  re- 
markable for  their  mystic  learning  and  piety  "  were  far  from  exhiljiting,  in  their  features  and 
e.\prrssiou,  the  characteristics  usually  attribtited  to  them.  They  are  popularly  considered,  and 
1)\  artists  represented,  as  sott,  fainting,  and,  perhaps,  hysterical  persons;  whereas  their  por- 
traits present  to  us  countenances  of  men,  or  women,  of  practical,  businesslike,  working  char- 
acter. .  .  .  Her  true  l>ort  I  aits  all  represent  her  (.S.  Teresa)  with  strong,  linnlyset,  and  al- 
most ma«cnlim-  features;  with  forms  anil  lines  that  denote  vigour,  resolution,  and  strong 
sense.  Her  handwriting  perfectly  suggests  thi'  same  i-ouelusi<ui."  (  lii/.  ( 'ai'dinal  Wiseman's 
Prefucf  to  Mr.  Lewis's  excellent  translation  of  The  Cumjilttt:  ll'urkii  0/  ,'i.  Jnhii  a/ the  (,'n/K.s-.) 

t  Father  Lalleniant,  who  had  had  a  great  experience  of  the  intellectual  advantage  of  "  purity 
of  heart,"  offers  matter  for  di'cp  thought  in  the  following  words:  "  Concupiscence  and  the 
jiassions  insensiblv  <-xtinguish  the  infused  and  supernatural  lights  of  the  understanding,  so 
thai  111  the  111. 1  tliev  succeed  in  stifling  tluMU  entirely.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  niimls  of  a 
hi;;li  hkIii- extiiniilv  blind  nevertheless  in  siiiritual  things.  A  man  eii.joys  strong  sight,  but 
ii  does  not  theii'liire  follow  that  he  has  a  strong  mind;  the  two  faculties  are  finite  distinct. 
Seen  as  are  led  by  passion  to  nuike  a  ])rofessioii  of  heresy  .  ...  are,  at  the  besinniiig, 
heretics  only  by  humor  and  passion.  .  .  .  But  in  course  of  time,  as  passion  strengthens, 
and  sins  mnl'tipiy.  all  that  remained  of  the  light  of  faith  is  lost,  the  understanding  is  darkened, 
and  they  become  altogether  heretics."  (.See  Lallemant's  Spirituul  Doctrine,  I'rincip.  III.,  ('lutp. 
II.,  Art.  II.,  i  ///.,;).  lot.)  Now,  "cleaning  the  mirror,"  according  to  monastic  theology  is 
praeiisiug  i)nrity  of  heart,  and  curbing  and  oyercomiug  coucupsiceuce  and  the  passions. 
Beati  mu)ido  corde ! 
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a  more  curious,  more  meddling,  bolder,  keener,  more  penetrating, 
more  rationalistic  exercise  of  the  reason  than  at  that  time  ? 
What  class  of  questions  did  that  subtle,  metaphysical  spirit  not 
scrutinize?  What  premiss  was  allowed  without  examination? 
What  principle  was  not  traced  to  its  lirst  origin,  and  exhibited 
in  its  most  naked  shape  ?  What  whole  was  not  analysed  ? 
What  complex  idea  was  not  elaborately  traced  out,  and,  as  it  were, 
finely  painted,  for  the  contemplation  of  the  mind,  till  it  was 
spread  out  in  all  its  minutest  portions,  as  perfectly  and  delicately 
as  a  frog's  foot  shows  under  the  intense  scrutiny  of  the  micros- 
cope? Well,  I  repeat,  here  was  something  which  came  somewhat 
nearer  to  theology  than  physical  research  comes.  Aristotle  was 
a  somewhat  more  serious  foe,  beyond  all  mistake,  than  Bacon  has 
been  since.  Did  the  Church  take  a  high  hand  with  philosophy 
then?  No;  not  though  it  was  metaphysical.  It  was  a  time  when 
she  had  temporal  power,  and  could  have  exterminated  the  spirit 
of  enquiry  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  she  determined  to  put  it  down 
by  argviuent.  She  said :  Two  can  play  at  that,  and  my  argu- 
ment is  the  better.'  She  sent  her  controversialists  into  the  philo- 
sophical arena.  It  was  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  doctors, 
the  greatest  of  them  being  S.  Thomas,  Avho,  in  those  mediaeval 
universities,  fought  the  battle  of  revelation  with  the  weapons  of 
heathenism.*  It  was  no  matter  whose  the  weapon  was:  truth 
was  truth  all  the  Avorld  over.  AVith  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  with 
the  skeleton  philosophy  of  pagan  Greece,  did  the  Samson  of  the 
Schools  put  to  flight  his  thousand  philistines."f 

Yes:  "it  was  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  doctors,  the  great- 
est of  them  being  S.  Thomas,"  who  had  to  steer  the  ship,  and 
keep  her  steady  in  a  gale  of  wind,  with  a  chopping  sea,  and  amidst 
dangerous  breakers;  who  had  to  combat  enemies  without,  and 
allay  discords  which  raged  within  ;  who  had  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  society  of  that  day  the  force  of  supernatural  principle,  and  the 
power  of  a  supernatural  life.  There  was  a  store  of  brilliant  men 
and  learned  scholars,  of  the  secular  order,  in  the  Paris  schools ; 
but  it  was  not  talent  which  was  to  do  the  work,  but  reverence,  and 

*  Bishop  Hampden  shows  very  well,  in  the  seooiul  Lecture  on  ScholaMic  Philosophy,  how  the 
nie(li;eval  doctors  formed,  of  the  truths  of  reason  and  revehitioii  coiiihiiied,  one  grand  system 
Utv  attack  or  defence.  The  ohject  was  "  to  erect  thcohi<ry  into  a  perlVct  science,  to  enalAe  tlie 
('hri^tian,  wlicn  assaiU'd  (in  points  of  In-resy.  or  pt-rph-xiil  witli  (|uist  ionin;;s  as  to  truths  sim- 
pl.\  iniiiKised  to  liis  Ijclicf,  to  ^'ive  a  ria.^iDi  of  tlu-  doctrines  of  liis  faith.  Assnniiiif;  that  nnitters 
ol  laitli  nii^lit  become  matters  of  understanding  to  those  who  believed,  it  attempted  to  estab- 
lish, by  processes  of  reasouin;;  from  giveu  principles  of  theology,  each  doctrine  of  religion,  inde- 
])en(lently  ot  tlie  saci-ed  aiitliority  on  which  it  rests  in  the  LScriptures.  Arsunients,  proposed 
<>ri;;iMall.v  as  answers  to  an  opponent  ....  were  applied  as  etrounds  of  evidence  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  truth  uuiversall.v.  And  thus  a  vast  collection  of  principles  was  obtained, 
from  which  conihisions  iu  theolog.v  might  be  drawn.  At  lengtli,  theology  rose  into  a  regular 
demonstrative  science,  built  up  on  a.xioms  of  metaphysics,  and  cohering  iu  all  its  parts,  by  the 
cement  of  logical  connexion."     (Lect.  II.,  p.  77.) 

t  Lectures  on  University  ilubjeci»,p.  281,  282. 
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piety,  and  prayer.*  If  God  must  be  in  the  heart  truly  to  love, 
God  must  be  also  in  the  mind  rightly  to  know.  There  was  plenty 
of  the  wisdom  of  fools;  what  was  wanted  was  the  wisdom  of  the 
divinely  wise. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  philosophers,  men  who  pride  them- 
selves in  tracing  out  the  working  of  cause  and  effect,  should  not 
have  perceived  the  immense  influence  which  the  monastic  princi- 
ple exerts  upon  the  intellectual  man.f  Its  action  is  essentially  to 
maintain  man's  intellect  in  its  supremacy,  and  to  affect  the  will. 
As  long  as  the  faculties  remain  in  their  right  moral  order,  their 
operations  will  be  just.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  constant  ex- 
perience of  every  one,  that,  to  preserve  that  right  order  is  the  one 
great  difficulty  of  life.  The  will,  the  passions,  the  affections,  and 
the  imagination,  are  all  of  them  strong  energizing  powers ;  but 
they  have  no  regulating  quality  of  their  own.  They  have  im- 
petus, but  it  is  blind:  they  require  direction;  and,  for  that,  they 
must  be  under  complete  control.  "  Till  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions are  rightly  subordinated,  the  imagination  restrained  and 
tamed  down  to  the  service  of  the  reason  ;  till  the  reason  is  either 
independent  of  the  Avill,  or  directed  by  it  in  the  right  order;  till 
the  will  is  habituated  to  a  normal  state  of  action ;  till,  in  a  word, 
the  eye  of  the  intellect  is  quite  clear  from  the  films  of  prejudice 
and  self-regard,  it  cannot  see  clear,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  safe 
guide.  But,  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It  requires  patient 
labour,  and  the  acquisition  of  confirmed  moral  habits.  Sucli  an 
excellence  is  not  even  the  property  of  those  who,  on  the  whole, 
preserve  themselves  from  the  excess  of  passion  (fy^p^^^f),  though 
they  may  partially  possess  it.  In  its  fulness,  it  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  him  wiio  is  altogether  free  from  such  aberrations, 
and  is  secure  in  his  liberty — tlie  ctw^uv  of  Aristotle.  He  it  is,  then, 
who  has  what  the  great  philosopher  calls  the  'eye  of  practical  ex- 
perience.' The  film  has  been  removed  from  his  sight — that  film 
which  clouds  the  vision  of  the  many.  He  is  not  an  inventor  or 
dreamer,  but  seer."  J 

The  intellect,  then,  cannot  be  "a  safe  guide,"  until  a  man  has, 


*  Tlieolowy  seems  almost  to  be  the  test  of  pride,  conceit,  aud  immorality.  How  long  does  a 
man  who  dedicates  liiiiiself  to  teaeliiii;;  iir  studviii^  that  divine  science  remain  oithiidux  after 
he  has  been  possessed,  either  by  tlie  iiitellr('t\ial  ilevil  of  juide,  or  the  corporeal  (Um  il  ot'caiiial- 
it V  i  Will  talent,  nuickness,  loijie.  keenness  in  iliseiiv  eriun  a  tlaw,  reatliness  in  |iiiintinu  unt  an 
error,  swiftness  of  speech  and  readiness  of  rei)lv.  help  hiui  (  Does  wind  and  sail  lielp  a  ship 
wliich  has  sprunjj  a  leak,  aud  which  is  siniply  tilling  with  water!  Do  tlM\  nut  latlier  liasleu 
her  to  the  bi>tt(>in  f  Theology  is  a  thing  of  (Jod!  He  wlio  deals  with  (iiid  slionid  ccnne  with  his 
heart  pure  aud  liia  hands  dean.  The  inediieval  doctors  knew  this.  See  tlie  Angelical  be.itt  iu 
prayer:  sec  him  prostrate  before  the  crucitix  !  Then,  see  him  so  modestly  triumphing  lu  the 
schools!    Yet,  it  was  rather  love  than  talent  that  was  victorious. 

t  Fichte  has  said  many  a  foolish  aud  uunieaniug  thing,  hut  nothing  could  be  more  profound 
than  this: — "  Uuser  Uenksystem  ist  oft  uur  die  Geschithte  uuseres  Herzeus."  (Die  Bcstimmutig 
iUa  MetiMJieii,  Sdiiimtliehe  tVerke,  B.  II.,  p.  253.)  ■* 

t  See  a  remarkable  treatise  On  Mixral,  by  F.  Harper,  ia  The  Month,  Vol.  XIII.,  No.  LXXVII, 
Kfic  Serifs,  No.  XI.,  Nov.  1870. 
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through  "patient  labour,"  acquired  "confirmed  moral  habits;" 
that  is,  until  the  mind  be  made  clean  and  bright,  and  is  kept  so, 
it  will  not  be  able,  securely,  to  see  things  as  they  are  located  in 
the  world  of  reality,  and  to  form  true  judgments  as  to  their  rela- 
tive worth  and  position.  And  to  do  this  perfectly,  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  man  to  be  free  from  the  excesses  of  passion,  "  on  the  whole," 
but  lie  must  be  altogether  free  from  them.  All  this  is  intelligible  ; 
and,  by  its  own  reasonableness,  is  conformable  to  the  sound  and 
practical  judgment  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  religion,  as  of  cause  and  effect — of  the  influence  of  passion  on 
passion,  and  of  the  relative  import  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
human  soul.*  What  is  taught,  on  this  point,  in  the  Catholic 
schools,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  pagans, 
and  by  all  philosophers,  whatever  their  religious  bias,  who  have 
Avritten  upon  morals  and  psychology. 

Now,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  many  intelligent 
men  do,  very  seriously,  exercise  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  habits  of  mind  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  truth. f  The 
heathens  themselves  have  done  this.  "  Good  men,"  even  amongst 
tliose  who  did  not  believe  in  God  at  all,  from  the  fact  of  their 
"  goodness,"  were  thought  capable  of  exerting  an  influence,  and 
eliciting  actions,  wliich  others,  less  virtuous  than  themselves, 
Avere  unable  to  emulate,  even  at  a  distance.  All  this,  far  from 
weakening  what  is  going  to  be  said,  tends  to  increase  its  force. 
For,  if  individuals,  through  their  own  unaided  exertions,  have  so 
trained  themselves  as  to  rise  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fel- 
lows, how  much  more  efl'ectual  would  not  be  the  action  of  a 
sysfem.  constructed  by  the  Avisest,  and  holiest,  and  keenest  men, 
for  achieving  the  same  result? — a  system,  too,  Avhich  not  merely 
has  been  formed  by  Avisdom  and  prudence,  but  Avhich  has  also 
been  tested  by  experience,  and  brought  into  perfection,  by  the 
action  of  time,  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  practical 
bearing  of  events — a  system  Avhich  essentially  aims  at  directing 
man's  mind  to  the  highest  goodness  and  perfection;  Avliich  cuts 
off" from  him  a  thousand  disturbing  influences;  which  deprives 

*  Dc  Bonald,  in  the  Preface  to  his  De'mnnntratian  Philosophiqur,  hriugs  out  with  f;r<iat  foi'ce 
the  iiiHueuoe  of  passion  upon  the  reason.  He  says: — "  Ou  denianilera  pent-Atre  ponnpioi  il  y  a 
taut  d'iucr(5dule8  et  d'enueniis  de  la  religion,  si  elle  est  ])rouv<^e  it  la  fois  par  la  raison  et  par 
I'ttutorite.  La  r<5ponse  est  facile  :  II  y  a  lougtemps  qu'ou  a  dit  que,  s'il  resnltait  qnelque  oblisa- 
tiou  morale  de  la  proposition  geometriqne.  qne  les  trois  angles  d'un  triangle  sont  i^gaux  k  deux 
angets  droits,  cette  pi-oposition  serait  coiubattue  et  sa  certitude  niise  en  probU^me." 

t  S.  Augustine  clearly  saw  the  intimate  connection  between  siu  and  intellectual  error. 
"  Unde  falsitas  oritur,  "  lie  says.  "  non  rebus  ipsis  fallentibus.  quai  nihil  aliud  ostendnnt  seuti- 
enti  qnam  specieni  s\iani.  quaii'i  ]iiii  sii:i'  piilcliritiidiiiis  :irce)>i'nnit  gradii :  iie(|\ie  ipsis  sensibii.s 
fallentibus,  qui  pro  uatiiiu  sui  ciirjiori.s  atlccti,  turn  aliml  (|u;nii  ^sll:ls  alfi-i-lioiics  pra'siilenti  ani- 
nio  nuntiaut :  sed  pccciila  uiiimiix  fulluHt.  ciini  vcruiii  (iii:ri  iint,  relict  a  et  neglect  a  \  critate.  Nam 
quoniani  opera  niagis  quani  aitiiicciu  at(|Uc  ipsani  artcui  dilcxerunt,  hoc  cnorc  jiuniuiitur,  ut 
iu  operibus  artificem  artcnxiue  conquirant -,  et  eum  invenire  netiuivciiiit  (Hens  eniin  non  enr- 
poralibus  seusibus  snbjacct.  scd  ipsi  nieuti  supereminet),  ipsa  opera  exisliinent  esse  et  artem 
et  artificem."  (De  Vera  Kelujwne,  CVj).  A'A'A'Ky.,  w,  67,  p.  152.  Patroloijifi- Lat.  Tom.  XXXJV. 
Migue.) 
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him,  by  a  solemn,  irrevocable  vow,  of  all  present  and  future  power 
of  possessing  the  distracting  goods  of  this  life ;  which  crushes 
passion,  by  trampling  upon  the  flesh  with  an  uncomi)romising 
severity;  and  which  frees  him,  as  much  as  possible,  even  from 
himself,  through  the  action  of  that  obligatory  obedience  which  he 
lironiises,  from  the  purest  of  motives,  to  a  man  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  God's  representative  in  his  regard.*  His  one  interest 
now  becomes  to  look  upon,  and  love  the  Source  of  all  Light,  and 
the  Fount  of  all  Moral  Perfection.  He  takes  his  position  as  a 
creature,  and  the  Creator  is  acknowledged  to  be  God,  not  simply 
in  theory,  but  with  the  most  intimate  persuasion  of  the  entire 
being,  and  with  the  intensest  worship  of  the  heart.  Those  things 
which  grow  upon  other  men,  and  sometimes  master,  and  occasion- 
ally enslave  them,  upon  him  exert  no  abnormal  action.f  He 
knows  their  value.  His  imagination  does  not  bear  him  away  into 
the  dangerous  realm  of  unreality;  time  receives  its  colour  from 
eternity ;  the  creature  is  seen  in  the  light  of  an  eternal  future ; 
human  interests  do  not  rise  above  their  intrinsic  worth;  all 
things  are  located  and  adjusted  by  a  wisdom  which  springs  from 
a  Divine  illumination,  shedding  its  light  upon  an  intellect  spot- 
less as  a  mirror,  and  prepared  by  a  process  of  constant  brighten- 
ing and  cleansing  for  performing  its  allotted  task.  And  not 
merely  does  the  mind  perceive  and  weigh  natural  things  in  the 
scales  of  unbiassed  judgment,  but  it  also  can  apprehend  more 
clearly  its  own  proper  object — moral  and  intellectual  truth. J  It 
sees,  as  others  cannot  see,  the  abstract  world  of  thought,  and  pos- 
sesses a  spirituality,  an  angelic  quickness  of  perception,  a  sponta- 
neity of  intuition,  and  an  accuracy  and  breadth  of  mind,  which  is 
an  earnest  of  the  soul's  perfection,  when  it  shall  rejoice  in  a  closer 


*  For  a  most  interfstiug  and  profound  treatment  of  tlie  influence  of  the  moral  state  of  man 
upon  Ilia  intellectual  action,  and  of  jiooduess  upon  truth,  see  Hettiufier'H  A)Mlogie  dfn  Christ>-H- 
thitins  Kister  hand,  Der  Beweis  des  Christenthums,  Erste  Abttu'ilumj,  Evster  Vortrag,  Der  Reliffiose 
Zweijel,  p.  1-18. 

<  "  Desire  and  sensual  satisfactions  hinder  the  knowledge  of  high  things,  as  it  is  written  : 
'The  liewitehing  of  vanity  obseureth  good  things,  and  the  wandering  of  concupiscence  over- 
turncth  the  inniiceiit  mind.'  Those  persons,  therefore,  who  are  not  so  spiritiuiUy  advanced  as 
to  be  iierfeitly  purified  from  their  desires  and  inclinations,  but  are  still  somewhat  sensnat, 
hclitve  ;ind  account  those  things  to  be  important  which  are,  in  truth,  of  no  account  in  spiritu- 
ality, liiiii;;  intimately  connected  with  sense;  they  make  no  account  lof]  and  desiiise  those 
Ihiiiiis  which  are  highly  spiritual,  further  removed  trinn  sense,  yea.  sometimes  they  look  upou 
tbem  as  folly.  a.s  it  is  written.  'The  sensual  man  perceiveth  not  these  things  thai  are  of  the 
Xiiiiii  of  (idd:  for  it  is  foolishness  to  him.  and  he  cannot  uuderstanil.' "  (.See  Lewis's  Complete 
Wiirks  of  S.  John  of  the  Cross.  Vol  II..  p.  2S11.)  AH  wiiters  on  spiritual  life  irisistoii  the  uecessit.y 
of  repressing  passion  and  mere  feeling,  that  the  higher  powers  may  have  fair  play. 

%  Let  the  reader  study  the  Si.xth  Book  of  Plato's  Repu'dic.  and  he  will  find  that  those  quali- 
ties, which,  in  that  philosopher's  opinion,  go  to  form  the  true  v>hilosophic  disposition,  are  just 
those  which  are  developed  by  the  monastic  system.  "Those  who  are  able  to  apprehend  the 
eternal  and  iinmtitable.  are  philosophers:  while  those  who  are  incapable  of  this,  and  who 
wander  in  the  region  of  ili.inge  and  niultiforinit  v.  are  not  i.liili>s(ii>lu-rs.  ...  Do  you  think 
that  there  is  a  pmliclc  of  ililV.riiiie  bctw.  en  the  (  oiiclitioii  of  liliiiil  |>ersons.  and  the  state  of 
tho.oe  who  are  alisolntclv  (hstitute  of  the  knowledge  of  things  us  thiv  really  are,  and  who  pos- 
sess in  their  soul  no  distinct  exemplar,  and  <a it.  like  iwiiiti'rs.  tix  their  eves' on  l)erfect  trutli  as 

a  perpetual  standard  of  reteren<:e,  to  be  coiiteniiiliiled  with  the  niiiiuti-st  care,  before  thcv  priK'ced 
to  deal  with  earthly  canons  about  things  Ipiaiilitnl.  and  jn-st  and  good— laving  them  down 
where  they  are  required  ;  and  where  thcv  ahcadv  e\ist,  watchiHg  over  their  preservation  J " 
(Uavies  and  Vaughan,  Tlie  lUpublic,  Book  VI.,  n.  VM,  WS.) 
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and  more  intimate  union  witli  its  Supreme  Reward.  What  is 
brought  about  in  the  moral  order  by  contemplation,  is,  in  its 
measure,  realized  also  in  the  intellectual.  Tlie  doctor-saints  of 
the  Church  possessed  a  kind  of  vision.  The  Angelical,  we  are 
told,  till  we  are  almost  tired,  learnt  his  theology  by  "  prayer," 
through  "divine  illumination,"  "at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix," 
"from  the  mouth  of  Christ."  His  biographers  never  weary  of 
repeating  this,  and  in  saying  it,  they  are  simply  recording  the  per- 
fection of  S.  Thomas  in  the  religious  state.  They  show  the  effects 
of  a  system,  constructed  in  order  to  lead  men  to  love  and  to  em- 
brace truth.  They  manifest  its  workings  in  the  scientific  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  order;  and  they  seem  to  say 
to  the  "  learned "  of  the  present  day :  "  If  you  would  be  truly 
scientific  men — men  of  rare  intelligence,  do  not  under-value  the 
methods  of  the  saints,  and  the  systems  constructed  by  the  Church 
for  insuring  to  man  true  activity,  liberty,  and  stability — true 
expansion,  spontaneity,  and  freedom  in  the  search  of  truth."* 
There   never   was   a   profounder   utterance   than   the   words   of 

Gothe  :— 

"  "Wie  Einer  ist,  so  ist  sein  Gott, 
Darum  ward  Gott  so  oft  zu  Spott."  t 

And  whilst  this  is  said,  no  one  for  a  moment  denies  that  what 
in  itself  is  good  may  be  misused.  Corruidio  optimi  pessima  is  as 
trite  as  it  is  true.  If  monks  have  been  saints,  monks  have  also 
been  sinners.  The  angels,  the  prophets,  tiie  apostles,  the  deacons 
— every  order  has  had  its  tokens  of  Aveakness  and  infirmity. 
Monks,  before  now,  have  become  apostates,  and  have  turned  athe- 
ists and  infidels.  But  was  it  their  monasticism  that  made  them 
prevaricators  ?  Was  it  not,  rather,  one  of  two  :  either  the  demon 
of  pride,  or  the  demon  of  carnality,  which  they  did  not  resist  in 
time,  and  which  finally  enchained  them,  and  then  dragged  them 
from  their  high  estate  into  the  abyss?  If  history — both  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  man's  nature — may  be 
believed,  pride  and  sensuality  form  the  soil  from  which  springs 
that  bitter  and  half-devilish  hatred  with  which  men  regard  those 
amongst  their  fellows  who  have  sacrificed  all  that  nature  loves,  for 


*  Does  not  the  foUowiiifj  character  of  the  Angelical,  given  by  Tocco,  speak  of  the  training 
of  religious  life,  and  is  it  not  most  beautiful,  and  most  winning  f — "  Erat  enini  jmedic'tus  Doctor 
in  sui  reputationc  1nniiillini\is.  corpdri'  et  meute  piuissinius.  orationc  devot\i»,  con.silio  providus, 
convevsationc  )ila<i(lus,  ciiritati'  ditl'usus.  iuti'lli'ctu  hicidns,  ingrnio  acutus.  judirio  i-cilus. 
memoria  retentix  us.  a  srnsili\is  ipinsi  (jUdtiilir  i-levatus.  et  omnium  (juasi  conli'mptix  us  teiiipoi- 
alinni.  nt  omnium  virtutuui  uuus  homo  liaberet  habitus,  ex  quibus  silii  ad  merilum  er  aliis  iq 
exempluni  similes  producerentur  effectus  ....  Unde  cum  potuisset  Doctoi  mirabilisex 
ilia  sublimi  speculatione  a  diviuis  ad  hunuvna  descendere,  sic  erat  in  couversaiioMf  Iractabilia 
et  in  locutione  suavis,  nt  vere  osteiideret  a  Clnisfi  forma  se  exeniplariter  proeedere.  eiijus 
vitam  meruit  et  coutemplando  coguoscere  et  priedicando  docere  quia  non  potuisset  a  l)eo  tan- 
tam  habere  scientiaui,  uisi  vivendo  prius  didicisset  ejus  humilitate  doctriuaui."  (BolL,  Cap.  V., 
n.  24,  25,  p.  666.) 

t  Zuhme  Xeniem,  IV. 
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high  and  noble  motives.  The  very  sight  of  a  priest,  to  a  man 
given  over  to  leading  a  mere  gross,  natural  life — to  a  man  who 
indulges  his  passions,  and  places  his  heaven  in  making  the  best 
of  earth,  is  unspeakably  distasteful.  He  does  not  take  the  pains 
— indeed,  most  likely,  he  does  not  know  how — to  analyze  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  possesses  his  mind.  But,  if  he  did  try 
and  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  he  would,  most  probably,  discover 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  alternative  latently  suggesting  itself, 
that  either  he  himself  must  be  a  mere  animal,  or  the  priest  must 
be  an  imposter  and  a  hypocrite.  The  mixture,  or  confusion, 
which  would  be  created  in  his  intelligence  by  the  conflict  of  these 
two  ideas,  would  naturally  result  in  an  excessively  painful  feeling, 
and  in  his  turning,  mentally,  at  least,  upon  the  priest,  as  the 
occasion  of  his  suffering.*  Then,  the  nicety  of  the  balance  be- 
tween his  willingness  to  condemn  his  neighbour  of  hypocrisy, 
and  his  secret  misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not  he  himself  were 
living  a  low  and  sensual  life,  would  add  to  his  discomfort.  For 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  though  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  known  their  consciences  to  each  other,  it  seldom  happens 
that  a  man  is  able,  in  his  inmost  heart,  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  innocent  when  he  is  guilty;  and  that  one  who  is  really  living 
a  purer,  holier,  and  more  devout  life  than  himself,  is,  in  reality, 
beneath  him  in  the  moral  scale.  In  the  conscience,  more  truths 
are  spoken  than  men  care  to  tell;  and  what  is  more  unpalatable 
to  a  bad  man  than  the  rebuke  administered  to  him  by  his  moral 
sense,  in  reality  through  the  influence  of  one  who  lives  a  life,  and 
displays  a  set  of  principles,  which  are  the  direct  condemnation  of 
his  own  ? 

There  was  a  day  when,  in  this  our  own  country,  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  monastic  life  were  held  in  veneration,  and  when  the 
noblest  and  the  most  pure-minded  in  the  land  looked  upon  the 
poverty  and  obedience  of  Christ,  manifested  in  His  servants,  with 
tenderness  and  nnfeigned  regard.f     But  the  day  came  when  the 

*  "  Utque  (lean)  vidit,  toriiiAque  armisrjiie  decoram, 

Iii};eiiiuit,  vi\ltiini(|Ue  iiiia  ad  Nii.spiiia  dtixit. 

Pallor  in  ore  sedet  :   iiiaeies  in  coiiMire  tuto: 

Nus(|\iaiii  recta  acies  :  liveiit  nilii;,'inc  diiites: 

Peetora  telle  vireiit:  liufiua  est  siillii.Ma  veiieno. 

Risiis  ubest ;  nisi  <iiieiii  visi  inovere  dolores. 

Nee  fruitur  somuo,  vijjilaeibus  excita  curia: 

8ed  videt  ingratos,  iiitabesc.itqiie  videndo, 

Successus  boiiiiiiimi :  carpitqtie  et  carpituruna: 

Suppliciuniqiie  suiiiu  est." 

(Oind,  Met..  lAb.  II.,  n.  774.  Ed.  Delphin.) 
t  See  what,  injustice,  a  Protestant  is  forced  to  say  of  a  man  who,  from  childhood,  loved 
the  monastery  best,  and  was  a  pattern  of  the  action  of  monastic  life: — "  S.  Anselni,"  savs  Mr. 
Cburch.  was  "a  great  teacher,  a  };reat  thinker,  a  great  kindler  of  thought  in  others,  he  was 
also  an  example  of  gallant  and  iinselHsh  public  service,  rendered  without  a  thought  of  his  own 
convenience  or  honour,  to  fullil  what  seemed  a  plain  duty,  in  itself  very  distasteful,  and  not 
dirticult  toevade.  if  he  had  wished  to  evade  it.  Penetrated,  too,  as  lie  was  hy  the  untliiuhiiig 
austerity  of  that  hard  and  stern  time,  he  was  remenibeied  among  men.  less  ;is  the  great  sage 
who  had  opened  new  paths  to  thought,  or  a.s  the  great  archbishop  who  hail  not  been  afraid  of 
the  face  uf  kings,  or  as  the  severe  reittorer  ut  an  uucumprouiisiug  uud  Ligh-uimiu{;  discipline, 
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sins  of  some,  and  the  imperfections  of  individuals,  were  made  use 
of  as  pretexts,  by  carnal  men,  for  bringing  to  ruin  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  saints  spread  throughout  the  land.  The  same  odium 
and  detestation  which  William  of  S.  Amour  endeavoured  to  create 
against  monasticism  in  the  Paris  schools,  was  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  the  many,  by  the  envy,  rapacity,  and  spitefulness  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  worldly  in  England.  For,  not 
©nly  those  who  were  scandals  to  religion  were  spurned,  but  those 
also  who  manifested  in  their  lives  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
Cross,  were  treated  with  indifference;  and  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  perfect  love  of  God — of  genuine  sacrifice,  being  first  misin- 
terpreted and  then  misunderstood,  have  finally  been  scouted  witli 
scorn,  or  treated  with  serene  and  unctuous  contempt.*  It  was  an 
awful  change  that  came  over  the  moral  life  of  England,  a  terrible 
eclipse,  when  the  models  of  perfect  heroism  were  taken  down,  and 
hacked  to  pieces,  and  buried  out  of  sight,  or  scattered  to  the 
winds;  an  awful  day,  when  the  exponents  of  the  life  of  Christ 
Crucified  were  nailed,  like  their  Master,  to  the  tree,  or  hung  on  a 
gibbet  for  derision.  What  would  become  of  England's  military 
prowess,  or  of  the  loyalty  of  her  people,  if,  in  detestation  of  the 
strategy  of  war,  or  if,  in  abhorrence  of  her  kingly  rule,  the 
statutes  of  her  greatest  generals  were  smashed  to  bits,  on  the  one 
hand;  or  the  emblems  of  the  Queen,  her  arms  and  crown,  were 
broken  to  atoms,  on  tiie  other  ?  To  declare,  as  a  palliation,  that 
war  leads  to  bloodshed,  and  sovereignty  leads  to  despotism,  would 
not  be  received  as  any  justification  by  thinking  men.f  To  de- 
stroy the  rarest  specimens  of  brightest  virtue,  and  then  to  turn 
round,  and  declare,  as  an  excuse,  that  virtue  sometimes  degener- 
ates into  vice,  would  be  to  add  the  foulest  hypocrisy  to  the  most 
brutal  form  of  unmitigated  Avickedness. 

than  as  the  loving  and  sympatliizius  Cliristiau  brotlier,  full  of  sweetness,  full  of  atfcctinn,  full 
of  -{ooJiiess,  full  of  allowaiire  and  i>atience  for  others,  wlioin  men  of  all  conditions  liked  to  con- 
verse with,  and  whom  neither  hi^h  nor  low  ever  felt  cold  in  his  frioudship,  or  unnatural  or 
forced  in  his  condescension."     (Life  of  S.  Anselm,  Chap.  I., p.  1.) 

*  Plato  tells  us  the  fate  of  the  "just  man  "  at  the  hands  of  those,  "  who  commend  injustice 
ahove  justice.  They  say  that  in  such  a  situation  the  just  man  wUl  be  scourjjed,  racked,  fettered, 
will  have  his  eyes  burnt  out.  and  at  last,  after  sutlerinj;  every  kindT>f  torture,  will  be  crncitied:  and 
tlius  learn  that  it  is  bi'st  to  resolve  not  to  be,  but  to  seem,  just.  Indeed,  those  words  of /Eschy- 
lus  [a  nniii  of  true  simplicity  and  nobleness,  resolved  not  to  seem,  but  to  be,  fjood]  are  far  more 
ii|i|iliiilili'  to  the  unjust  man  than  to  the  just.  For  it  is,  in  fact,  the  uigust  man,  they  will 
maintain,  iuasniuch  as  he  devotes  himself  to  a  course  which  is  allied  to  reality,  and  does  not 
live  with  an  eye  lo  appearances,  who  'is  resolved  not  to  seem,  but  to  be,  unjust.'  "  (Da  vies  and 
Vaushan,  The  HepiMic,  Book  II.,  p.  44,  n.  362.J 

+  Plato,  in  constructius  his  Rep\iblic,  places  K^fiitest  stress  upon  the  intluence,  not  merely 
of  standards  but  on  "fables"  taught  to  children.  Does  not  the  followin;;.  wiH<«iis  jHitiaiirfis,  ap- 
ply to  our  day  i — "  Thi-n  you  are  awari-  that,  in  every  work,  the  befjinninK  is  the  most  impor- 
tant i)arl,  especially  in  dealiuf;  with  auythinn  younj;  aud  tender  f  fm  that  is  the  lime  when  an.y 
impression,  which  one  may  desire  to  communicate,  is  most  readily  stam|)ed  anil  taken.  I're- 
cisely  so.  Shall  we  then  permit  our  children,  without  scruiile,  to  hear  any  tallies,  composed 
b.v  aiiy  authors  iudilfereutly ;  aud  so  to  receive  into  their  minds  opinions  Keuerally  the  reverse 
oif  those  which, When  tlie.y  are  grown  to  manhood,  we  shall  think  Ihev  ou<;hi  to  entertain} 
No,  we  shall  not  iiermit  it  on  anv  at^count.  Then,  apparently,  our  tiist  iluty  will  be  to  exercise 
a  suiierintendence  over  the  autiiois  of  tables — seliMtiiit;  their  fjood  jiroiluetions.  and  rejei^tiiif; 
tli'-liad.  .\nd  the  selected  fables  wc- shall  ad\i>e  our  iiuises  and  mothers  to  r<-pe:it  to  their 
childien.  thatthev  may  tlius  mould  their  minds  wilh  the  lables.  even  more  than  they  shape 
their  hollies  with  their  hands.  But  we  shall  linve  to  repudiale  the  f;reater  part  of  those  which 
arc  now  in  vogue."    (Davies  aud  Vaugliau,  The  Hepublic,  Book  II.,  n.  J77,  p.  65.) 
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It  is  to  be  liopod  that  we  are  coming  to  a  clay  wiieii  ourcouiitvy- 
meii  will  think  better  of  tlie  past.  England  is  less  isolated  than 
she  was.  The  pestilence  of  the  Reformation  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  larger  views,  and  higher  aims  and  aspirations.*  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  naturalism  and  inlidelity  are  absorbing  a  large  portion 
of  the  population,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  upon  the  other,  there 
is  a  growing  class,  which  is  being  drawn  to  see  through  tlie  mist 
that  surrounds  them,  and  to  follow  the  higher  dictates  of  their 
hearts.  It  is  something  when  such  pagans  as  Seneca,  and  Epic- 
tetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  appreciated,  for  their  supei-ior 
gifts,  and  for  their  natural  virtue.  It  is  encouraging  when  men 
begin  to  put  what  is  best  in  paganism  on  a  pedestal,  and  to  point 
out  pagan  heroes  as  patterns  upon  which  Christian  men  should 
endeavour  to  mould  their  lives.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  a 
Christian  clergyman  tells  Christian  people  that  they  are  far  below 
the  standard  of  the  infidel. f  It  is  encouraging,  and  it  is  hopeful, 
because,  when  the  depth  of  their  degradation  is  pointed  out  to 
Englishmen,  and  that  by  one  who  is  a  Christian  minister,  and 
who,  with  an  inimitable  simplicity,  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
shame  he  is  thereby  bringing  upon  England's  Christianity — there 
is  some  chance  of  the  thoughtful  perceiving  the  condition  to 
which  the  religion  of  their  country  has  been  reduced.  Not  that 
anyone  would  blame  a  man,  because  he  indicated  the  good  that  is 
in  any  creature,  however  far  from  the  Christian  standard,  provid- 
ed that  he  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  immense  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  ideal.  The  heroism,  the 
courage,  the  truth,  and  the  simplicity  of  life  of  the  worshipper  of 
stocks  and  stones,  can  be  used  as  a  spur  to  urge  on  Christians  to 
a  fuller  performance  of  their  duty; — doubtless. J     But,  what  is 

*  Tliat  selfishness  which  uaturally  results  from  having  abandoned  the  great  Christian  ideals, 
and  the  practice  of  heroism  in  religion  "3  is  easily  explained,  lias  made  its  way  into  the  arts. 
Speaking  of  Ai-chitecture,  for  instance^  Mr.  Knskin  says:  "  There  is  not  a  building  that  I  know 
of,  lately  raised,  wherein  it  is  not  siitiicicntly  evident  that  neither  architect  nor  builder  has 
done  his  best.  It  is  the  esju'cial  eli:nae1<  rislie  of  modern  work.  AH  old  work  nearly  lias  been 
liard  work.  It  mav  be  tlie  liaidwmk  of  children,  of  biirbaiiaii.s.  of  rustics;  but  it  is  always 
their  utmost.  Ours  has  cdustaiitlv  Ihe  loiik  of  money's  wcutli.  ot  a  siuiiijinj;  sIkhI  wbireverand 
whenever  wc  can.  of  a  lazy  eoMiiili:iu<-e  with  low  eonditions;  neverofu  tair  putting;  Ibrib  of  our 
strength  .  .  .  let  us  e('iiil'i-ss  our  jioverly  or  <iur  jiarisiuony.  It  is  not  even  a  (|U<-stiou  of  bow 
much  we  are  to  do.  but  of  bow  it  is  tn  l)e  ilnni' ;  it  is  not  a  ((Uestion  of  doing  nion\  but  ot  doing 
better.  Do  not  let  us  lioss  our  roots  with  wretebi-d.  balf-worked,  l)luiiledged  rosettes;  do  not 
let  IIS  Hank  our  gates  with  rigid  imitations  of  mediaeval  statuary.  Such  things  are  nu-re  insults 
to  common  sense,  and  only  unlit  us  for  feeling  the  nobility  of  their  prototpycs."  (See  Tlie  Seven 
Lamps  of  Archileclnre,  by  John  Knskin,  A.M..  Chap.  I.,  p.  19,  20.) 

t  "  And  yet  with  all  our  knowledge  .and  enlightenincut,  we  fall  far  short  ofsomeof  them 
[the  Pagans] ;  we  are  less  stern  with  <uir  faults,  less  watchful,  less  .self-<lcnying,  less  teiuler  to 
on<:  another.  .  .  .  We  ought  to  ha\<-  attained  lofar  loftier  moral  altitudes  than  they,  hut  wc  have 

not Some  of  these    heatbens    showed    themselves  t<i  be  nobler,  loftier,  holier,  fleer 

from  vanity,  freei-  fnuii  meanness.  IVei-r  from  spe<-ial  pleailiiig.  licer  from  talsehood,  more  spir- 
itual, more  reasonabh — on  .some  imiiits.  e\  en  more  enlightened,  than  many  among  ourselves.  .  . 
Perhaps  the  contemplation  of  virtue,  and  zeal,  and  iutegrily.  and  consistency,  even  in  heatbcu 
lives,  may  produce,  at  least,  some  iulinitesimal  ctl'eet  in  arousing  some  of  us  to  a  desire  for 
'sometbiug  more  high  and  heroical  in  religion  than  the  present  age  atlccteth.' "  (See  iVefcer* 
after  Ood,  by  the  Kev.  V.  W.  Farrar,  .M.A.,  K  li.  S.     Preface,  p.  X.) 

X  Professor  .M.  Ott,  of  Kotlwill,  has  sliowii  the  real  position  of  .Seneca  and  the  pagans  in  their 
relation  to  Christianity  in  a  vcrv  remarkable  jiaper  in  the  Tlii-nlo,,isrlie  ijiturtnlsrhrifl  (l^vili'-a 
Quartalbeft  Tiibiiigeii,  1!)70)  headed  :  "Die  llumaiiitiilslehren  heidiiiselier  I'hilosi.hie  uni  die 
Zeit  CUriiti,"     Afttsf  .•jbuwing  what  Scucca  and   others  did,  Professor  Ott  says:     "  Durch  solcUe 
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dangerous  and  confusing  in  the  extreme  is,  when  a  teacher  of 
morality  manifestly  is  either  ignorant  of,  or  ignores,  the  distinct 
line  that  should  be  drawn  between  pagan  and  Christian  virtue, 
and  the  motive  which  should  give  soul  and  life  to  human  action 
since  the  Incarnation;  when  teacliers  see  little  difference  between 
the  courage  of  Epictetus,  and  that  of  S.  Francis;  between  the 
truthfulness  of  Seneca,  and  that  of  S.  Dominic;  between  the  up- 
rightness of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  that  of  S.  Bernard  or  S,  Nor- 
bert — when,  in  a  word,  Christianity  and  heathenism  are  coupled 
together  in  the  moral  order,  the  "  saints"  of  the  one  standing  side 
by  side  with  the  Saints  of  the  other,  it  is  time  to  look  forward  to 
the  general  break-up  of  everything  like  the  reality  of  a  Christ- 
like life.  Where  the  supernatural  is  ignored,  or  denied,  that 
Avhich  issues  from  the  supernatural,  will,  of  a  certainty,  be  mis- 
understood.* Saints  that  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  do  not 
grow  from  heaven,  will  be  like  the  earth,  earthly ;  and  hence  men 
see  little  incongruity  in  placing  the  Christian  ideals  on  a  line 
with  the  heroes  of  philosophy.  Those  who  have  not  the  gift  to 
see,  farther  than  the  natural  eye  will  carry  them,  into  the  lives  of 
the  saints  of  God — whose  history  is  an  enigma,  without  a  recog- 
nition of  the  action  of  grace  in  the  supernatural  order — will  very 
possibly  perceive  in  them,  not  only  much  which  is  unintelligible, 
but  something,  also,  which  will  shock.  They  can  grasp  the  pagan 
conception  with  much  greater  readiness.  The  stoic's  virtues  are 
comprehensible  enough.  He  is  no  foreigner,  speaking  a  strange 
language,  practising  strange  customs,  and  holding  views  which 
are  extravagant,  and  wanting  in  hard,  common,  worldly  sense. 
Still,  it  may  be  opined  that  some  men  in  the  Anglican  Church 
look  further,  and  see  somewhat  beyond  the  bare  llesh-and-blood 
materialism  of  mere  natural  religion ;  and  that  they  are  becoming 
daily  more  sensible  to  the  incongruity  of  speaking  in  the  same 
breath  of  Socrates  and  S.  Anselm,  of  Seneca  and  S.  Thomas,  of 
Epictetus  and  S.  Paul,  and  of  Aurelius  and  S.  Polycarp,  or  S. 
Justin  Martyr.  They  will  by  degrees,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  look 
higher  than  paganism  for  their  model  men.     They  will  no  longer 

und  iilinlicTie  Beweftungen  auf  dem  gpistigen  Gebiet  inn  dif  Zcit  Christi  liat  sio.li  der  Boden 
gelockert,  der  dcii  Sanieu  de8  KvanRi'liuins  aufiR-limcn  sullti-,  Ii:it  die  VoraehuiiK  initteii  uiiter 
den  Dornsesti'iilM'eii  <les  Ili-idi-ntlnniis  S:ialti-lilei-  tiir  diis  Clii  istentlinni  l)e8tellt  nnil  lii-rgeiich- 
tet.  Denn  solii?.lci  liaft  im  (inissen  die  alti-  Welt  ;;e\vcii(leM  War,  war  es  do<'li  niclit  lauter 
Sunipf  und  Moilei  der  Verw  ort'eulieit,  deiu  die  Christu.sreligiou  gleichsaiu  eiiigepllauzt,  wcrden 
sollte."     (J).  -1110.) 

*  Any  tliiiilcintr  man  who  traces  the  fall  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  will  discover  the 
genesis  of  their  gradual  deeav  to  arise,  first,  IVoni  some  weakness;  then,  from  a  habit  formed 
in  eeiisefjuence  of  induliLing  in  that  weakness.  After  the  habit  has  become  a  second  nature  by 
repetition,  moral  and  iutelieciual  blindness  Is  the  inevitable  consefiueiice — that  is,  the  con- 
seieiiee  becomes  M-ared.  and  the  mind  ceases  to  apprehend  the  deordination  wliieli  has  been 
produced.  Indeed,  at  length  it  begins  to  maintain  that  the  new  nature  which  has  h<M-n  created 
is  a  good  one:  false  maxims  are  I'ornu-d,  falling  in  with  the  dictates  of  this  corrupted  state  ol 
being,  and  evil  takes  the  place  of  good,  paganism  takes  the  place  of  Christianit  v.  self-indul- 
gence of  restraint,  tlie  natural  man  supplants  the  buperuatural,  and  the  monastic  principle  makes 
wa.v  for  moderated  ben8ualit.y.  aud  respectable  self-iudiUgeuce. 
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be  content  Avith  mere  natural  virtue.  They  will  yearn  al'ter 
O/irLstian  heroism,  and  long  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  Divine  orig- 
inal, and  never  be  content  till  they  have  before  them  the  highest 
pattern  of  all  human  and  Divine  perfection,  of  natural  and  super- 
natural virtue — and  that  displayed  in  its  subllmest  form — in  the 
Image  of  Christ  crucitied,  and  of  those  noble  saints  who,  out  of 
sheer  love  for  Him,  have  been  crucified  together  with  Him.* 

And  what  is  the  out-come  of  this  love  and  reverence  for 
Christ  ?  It  is  this  :  that  he  who  admires  the  original,  admires  the 
copy  also,  and  admires  it  in  proportion,  as  it  is  true  to  the  original. 
He  who  loves  and  reverences  Christ,  and  bears  a  personal  love  for 
Him,  will  love  those  nearest  to  Him  and  dearest,  and  most  re- 
sembling Him.  He  will  see  in  the  monastic  system,  not  a  harsh, 
minute,  meaningless,  and  enslaving  complication  of  rules  and  ob- 
servances— a  mere  military  system  of  police  ;  but  a  large  and  lov- 
ing method  of  truly  Christianizing  the  heart  and  mind  of  man.  f 
He  will  detect,  in  the  essential  elements  of  religious  life,  in  the 
practice  of  chastity,  obedience  and  poverty,  under  vow,  that  qual- 
ity which  beams  forth,  with  radiant  light,  in  every  action,  and  in 
every  word  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  he  will  be  able  to 
imagine,  with  all  his  thought,  no  method  of  multiplying  the  Life 
and  character  of  our  Lord  upon  the  earth,  more  effective  or  suc- 
cessful than  that  which  is  based  upon  Evangelical  perfection.  He 
who  loves  Christ  and  thinks  Him  great  and  noble,  though  he  may 
not  hold  Him  to  be  Divine,  cannot,  without  committing  a  flagrant 
breach  of  logic  and  consistency,  reject  the  beauty  of  the  monastic 
life,  which  turns  out  monastic  men;  for  no  man,  unless  he  be  a 
hypocrite  or  an  idiot,  can  detest  in  the  copy  what  he  admires  in 
the  original. 

If  Englishmen  would  measure  monastic  and  religious  life  by 
the  rule  of  the  Cross,  they  would  possess  the  key  to  many  an 
enigma.     If  they  would  judge  an   organism  by  the  spirit  which 

*  How  profoundly  Hcttin^i'i-  s])c:iks  of  the  difference  between  Christ  our  model,  and  tlie 
■wise  nu-n  of  the  lii-atlieii :  ■Auch  die  antike  Welt,"  he  says,  "  hatte  Ideale  eines  Weisen ; 
alxT  es  waren  aiieh  mil- Ideale,  nie  siud  sie  Leheu  und  Wirklichkeit  geworden,  Uiid  sellist  in 
Jeiieu,  welche  die  Wei.sheit  lelirten,  wie  <;n)88  ist  der  Ahstand  zwiselieu  Wort  iind  That.  Lelire 
mill  l.elieu  !  Blieb  doeh  selbst  der  Beste  unter  den  Besseren  der  Vorzeit  seiner  Lehre  niclit 
;;(ln-n  da  er  iu  der  Stunde  vor  seiueni  Tode  deni  Aberglauben  seines  V'olkes  huldij^te.  Niclit  so 
Cliri^tus.  Wie  ev  l)hrte,soM>teerwieer  lehte.  so  starh  er.  Es  ist  diess  ein  Eieklaun  vou  Wort 
iinil  'I'liat.  von  Lelui-  und  I.ebcn.  wie  er  nur  einmal  m  der  Weltgeschichte,  nnziy  in  Ihni  er.scbi- 
eiicM  isl.  Ivs  ist  dii-  Tdi,'  und  H'irkliilil.fit  zu^liich  wie  es  seine  Lebensbesclireiber  in  deiu  Unrzeii 
Wiiit  zii!>nuiiiiciiL;c1aNst  Iialicn  :  i-^  tiuj;  .lesiis  an  zu  (7i»/i  und  zii  lehren.''  (See  Der  Bewevs  des 
<.:iu-ixt<nthui,t!<.  Zio'ite  Ahthiiluiuj,  Ai-ht:..  hnh-r  Vnrlruij,  p,  «00.  Sdl.) 

t  TlioM^li  Mr.  Cluirch  writes  ijrai'efnlly.  in  his  Life  of  S.  Anselm.  it  cannot  he  expected  that 
he  should  be  able  to  fathom  tile  di-pth  of  the  nioiiastie  priuciiile.  How  ditferent  a  vi('w  fioni 
Dr.  Newiuaii's  Summa  Qiiies,  and  com|iiiratively  how  shallow  is  tlie  followlii;; :  "  The  f;<'*<'''iiiii;; 
thoii;;ht  of  monastic  life  was  that  it  was  a  warfare,  a  militia,  ami  a  monastery  was  a  (ram|i  or 
barrack  :  there  was  continual  diill  and  exercise,  early  hours,  fixed  times,  appointed  tasks,  hard 
fare,  stern  punishment;  watchfuliiess  was  to  be  iuces.sant,  obedience  i)rompt  and  absolute  ;  uo 
man  was  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  no  man  was  to  murmur  ;  .  .  .  traininf?  as  riKoroiis  .  .  . 
as  in  a  regiment  or  ship's  crew  whicli  Is  to  do  good  service."  (See  Life  of  S.  Aiixelm,  Clutp.  III., 
p.  -t;!.  44.)  Like  most  outsiders,  .Mr.  Church  sees  the  regular  and  ordered  movement  of  the  visi- 
ble bodv.  but  he  has  not  grasped  the  true  clmractev  of  the  »oul,  "  The  governing  thought  of 
luuuastlc  life  "  U  ratUer  peace,  thuii  war. 
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inhabits  it,  and  not  ignorautly  condemn,  from  outside,  wliat  they 
cannot  straightway  understand,  tliey  Avould  speedily  begin  to  per- 
ceive how  mighty  a  power  of  order,  stability,  and  reverence,  monas- 
ticism  might  be,  amidst  the  turmoil  and  uncertainty  of  this 
anarchical  world.*  For  what  are  the  three  crying  evils  of  the 
present  age  ?  The  first,  is  it  not  a  brutalizing  immorality  amongst 
the  people,  and  a  refined  lewdness  amongst  the  rich  ?  Is  not  the 
second  an  overweening  regard  for  material  jjrosperity  ?  and  the 
third,  a  license  and  liberty  of  will  without  control  ?  And,  to  add  a 
fourth,  is  there  not  an  instability  of  mind,  and  an  infidelity  of  heart, 
which,  like  some  terrible  disease,  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  all 
genuine  belief?  Now,  what  is  the  principle  of  monasticism  but 
the  very  reverse  and  corrective  of  all  this  ?  f  What  is  it  but 
preaching  on  the  house-top — preaching,  in  the  practice  of  a  life, 
the  law  of  purity,  spiritual-mindedness  and  subordination  ?  What 
is  it  but  a  grand  manifestation  of  stability  and  truthful  faith, 
which,,  if  men  would  not  imitate,  they  would  be  constrained,  at  all 
events  to  admire  ?  What  Avould  monasticism  in  England  be  at 
this  hour,  but  a  display  of  the  principles  of  social  as  well  as  of 
spiritual  salvation — but  a  continual  reminder,  bringing  before 
men's  consciousness  and  imagination  the  fact  that  the  supernatu- 
ral virtues  of  religion  have  not  died  out ;  and  that,  if  future  and 
inevitable  disorder  and  ruin  are  to  be  prevented,  it  will  alone  be 
done  by  introducing  those  principles  of  stability,  of  subordina- 
tion, and  of  self-restraint,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  monastic 
life?t 

*  This  is  oue  of  th(>  miseries  ciicouiajreil  by  so  much  printins  ami  desnltory  rpaflin<j.  Men 
•who  write,  liave  no  timd  to  tliiiik.  TIidsc  who  read,  do  not  .stiiily — but  tlu-y  sL-hn.  Few  f;o  be- 
low the  surface  :  fewvr  still,  im-ditatf.  Thus.  i>r<-judifc,  old  assoi'iatidus,  thiiu;;lits  and  \  lows 
that  liave  been  made  to  order,  are  upheld,  as  fresh  aud  new  as  if  they  possessed  the  iuimor- 
tality  of  truth  itself!  Meu  are  content  with  tlieir  stoclc-iu-trade,  aud  look  upou  views 
ditt'eieut  from  their  own  as  the  fashion  of  the  foreigner;  or,  if  they  happen  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples and  persuasions  of  their  forefathers,  as  antiquated  or  exploded. judsments  or  opinions, 
whieli  mi;jht  Imve  passed  mitster  iu  their  day,  but  which  no  more  become  the  present  age  than 
wouhl  the  costumes  which  were  worn  by  those  who  maintained  them.  .  .  .  Let  meu  only 
meditate;  let  those  who  write,  think  ;  let  those  wlio  read,  study;  and  the  value  of  rever- 
en<:e.  purity,  love,  and  ;iiloratiou  in  a  social,  ua.v,  and  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  will  be 
recognized  in  course  of  time — meu  will  admire,  aud  not  spurn  the  monk. 

t  Tosti  shows  the  intimate  connection  of  monasticism  with  Christ  and  the  Church  : — "  L'ideale 
Christi;iuo,"  he  says,  "  pereorrea  tutte  le  fcu-uie  della  primitiva  Chiesa,  di(!oil  vivere  in  com- 
inune.  rallVontare' Ic  juoite.  I'innoccnxa  dci  cost  uuii,  e  iu  uissuua.  di  (lueste  pi)sa\  a  cnuie  in 
])aroIa  supvi-nia  di  sc  stcsso.  Solo  ncllc  Vcrfjini  e  n<'i  I'adri  del  dcscrto  posiiva.  eonic  in  su|u<'ma 
foruKi,  die  il  dcteruiiuiiva  e  Tespriuicva  pi'rfcttemante.  Pel  celibato  e  jiel  monaehisuio  sap- 
piamo  die  la  Chiesa  nou  solo  couosce,  ma  sente  il  Cristo.  Per  la  qual  cusa,  quelle  uou  souo 
istituzioui,  ma  naturali  manifestazioui  di  un  morale  individuo.  quale,  e  la  Chiesa  die  svolge  pel 
Beutiiueutola  coscienza  del  Cristo.  Chi  vuol  sapere  della  origiue  del  celibato  e  del  mou;idiismo 
cattolieo.  nou  deve  andare  a  intcrro;;arc  scrittnre  e  trailizimii.  peiehe  perderehbi-  il  tempo  e  la 
BiH'ranza  di  viiiccrc  i  ciintradilitoii  di  i|uci  iliic  fatti  :  uia  cj;li  dcvc  ass(>rL;cri'e  alia  i-conomia 
psieoliiyica  della  t'liicsa,  <■  lro\ei;'i  conic  il  celibato  ed  il  uionacato  uou  si;i  Icggc  bandita  da 
alcuu  uomo,  ma  sia  un  fatto  die  obbedisce  alle  leggi  generali  ddl'  iimao  sentimento."  (Fro- 
kgumniii alia  Storia  UnlvrrsaleilHlu  Chiesa,  Vol.  I..  Caj).  111.,  p.  2an,  291.) 

*  The  three  great  virtues  of  povert.v,  chastity,  and  obedience,  liave  before  now  beeti  called 
by  English  critics  the  "deiid  virtues."  It  is  the  teudeuey  of  Hippaul  aud  smart  writers  to  make 
sharp  hits  at  what  can  much  easier  be  ridiculed,  than  fully  understood.  Flippanc.v  and  smart- 
ness would  have  no  pla.v.  if  serious  nnillcrs  bad  to  be  treated  iu  a  serious  manner.  'I'lie  evil 
which  arises  from  such  superficialness  eaunol  easily  be  cKaggerated.  The  very  foiiudatioiis  of 
society  at  length  begin  to  be  tiuiijiered  with  ;  frivolit.y  becomes  the  order  of  tlie  day,  and  men 
bv  degrees  become  unable  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  principles  aud  of  things.  When 
a  man  does  not  see  the  dillV-rence  between  trilling  with  a  crest  or  tile,  and  trilling  with  a 
fonndatiou-slone— if  he  be  a  trider — the  house  which  be  amuses  himself  with  will  not  stand 
loug. 
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If  men  will  see  the  power  of  these  principles,  let  them  st  udy 
them  as  illustrated  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Let  them 
see  what  his  life  did.  Clever  infidels  cannot  jeer  at  him,  for  they 
know  that  he  was  cleverer  than  they  ;  heresy  itself  treats  him  with 
marked  respect ;  the  Eastern  and  the  Jew  pay  him  exceptional 
honor.  Whilst  the  prince  of  dialecticians,  he  is  the  gentlest  and 
tenderest  of  companions;  whilst  his  breadth  and  largeness  of 
mind  are  of  the  proportions  of  a  giant,  he  is  precise  and  minute 
in  the  observance  of  his  rule;  whilst  tilled  Avith  the  spirit  of  the 
widest  and  freest  charity,  he  is  unc(?mpromising  in  his  mainte- 
nance of  truth,  and  fearless  in  his  condemnation  of  error;  whilst 
possessing  all  the  stability  and  balance — the  habit  of  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  Benedictine,  he  manifests  all  the  highest  gifts  of 
the  active  and  chivalrous  S.  Dominic.  And,  no  doubt,  this  per- 
fection of  character  in  him  was  based  npon  a  happy  disposition 
and  rare  natural  gifts;  but  these  were  perfected  by  the  practices 
of  religion,  and  they  Avere  developed  and  brought  to  perfection 
under  the  influence  of  the  holy  vows. 

Nor  is  the  case  of  the  Angelical  an  isolated  one.  He  did  not 
become  what  he  was  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  system  into 
Avhich  he  threw  himself,  but  through  its  workings  upon  his  heart 
and  mind.*  The  animating  centre-principle,  or  soul  of  monastic 
life,  when  once  it  masters  a  man  or  woman  in  its  fullness,  of  a 
necessity  lifts  up  ^le  mind,  enlarges  the  heart,  and  ennobles  the 
entire  being.  Wiien  men  tell  us  that  the  scope  of  religious  life 
is  to  fight — to  become  soldiers  of  Christ;  or  that  it  is  peace  or 
rest — that  men  may,  undisturbed  by  creatures,  contemplate  the 
Creator,  they  do  not  express  the  vital  idea  of  the  monastic 
state.f  It  is  war,  yes — to  repel  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy  of 
Ilim  we  love ;  it  is  peace  and  rest,  yes — to  live  and  bask  in  His 
beautiful  light,  and  to  breathe  securely  under  His  immediate  Eye: 
but  it  is  more  than  this,  it  is  not  simply  resting  and  fighting:  it  is 
something  that  nerves  the  arm  to  combat,  and  soothe  the  heart 
into  repose.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  principle  of  heroic  love,  thrown 
into  system  by  the  saints; — love,  for  it  is  the  abandonment  of  the 
entire  being — the  venturing  all  for  Him,  with  the  hope  of  serving 

*  For  a  beautiful  account  of  the  monastic  virtues  of  the  Anselical.  see  besides  Toceo  and 
Touron,  Fiigerio's  Vita  di  S.  Tomaso  D Aquino,  Libra  Secoiido,  Dellc  J'irtit,  Cap.  I.,  p.  65  ;  Cap.  X. , 
p.  119. 

t  There  is  little  doiibt  that  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  Catholic  faith  decreases  in  a 
nation,  in  that  same  proportion  the  iiersonal  love  of  Christ  as  Man-ftod.  with  body  and  soul, 
Willi  features  and  txiinssion.  and  Ininian  heart  aii<I  fcc-linu's.  as  well  as  with  Itiviuity,  dies  out 
in  tlic  eonscii  ncrs  of  I  lie  men  wlio  eoniposc  it,  and  an  nUstrnrtinn  is  eonsiM|ni'ntly  set  up  in  tlie 
plaie  of  till-  rial  liviii;;  Clirist.  For  if  it  be  not  Clirisl .  as  He  is  in  reality,  that  nieu  love:  it 
must  be  sdiiirtliin':  wliicb  is  not  Clirist,  or  at  lust,  an  abstiactiou,  which  can  save  no  sonl.  and 
tnmi-  ■;nne  into  no  heart.  Ilone.st  men  fall  back  npon  duty,  honour,  self-respect,  the  feeling 
of  a  •ii-iitleinan.  personal  dignity,  and  the  like— in  a  word,  they  fall  buck  iipon  self :  and  when 
oiK-i-  a  man  or  a  nation  habitually  makes  tliat  blunder,  the  eonseqneuee  is  inevitable,  vi-/,..  pri- 
vate judgment;  then,  anarchy  in  religious  llions;bt;  next,  rationalism  and  iuditlerence ;  and 
finally, general,  moral,  and  intellectual  corrnptiou. 
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Him  with  more  devotedness,  and  of  offering  Him  the  lieart,  with 
a  hirger,  a  more  sovereign,  and  exclusive  charity ; — heroic,  because 
self,  with  life  and  death,  and  all  the  Avorld  can  offer,  or  passion  or 
affection  hold  out,  is  trodden  upon,  and  spurned,  through  the 
mighty  energy  of  the  soul  which  has  one,  swift,  direct,  unswerving 
aim — that  of  being  His,  and  His  only ;  and  working  for  Him,  and 
for  Him  alone.  When  the  spirit  is  once  thus  affected,  then,  it 
may  bravely  fight,  or  gently  rest,  according  as  the  voice  of  duty  to 
the  Suijreme  Love  of  the  monk's  heart  speaks  to  his  conscience. 
It  was  this  high  holocaustic  love  which  made  men  saints.  It  was 
this  devotion  that  made  S.  Anthony,  S.  Pachomius,  S.  Basil,  S. 
Benedict,  S.  Francis,  S.  Dominic,  and  the  other  great  founders  of 
Eeligious  Orders,  lights  to  the  world  in  days  of  darkness  and 
storm.  Man  may  do  much  ;  natural  virtue  is  beautiful ;  cour;i,ge, 
simplicity,  truth,  and,  sometimes,  even  purity,  can  spring  from 
innate  uprightness  of  character;  but  it  is  love  alone  that  can  do 
great  things,  resist  violent  temptations,  persevere  in  arduous  ways, 
and — with  elasticity  of  step,  and  abandonment  of  devotedness — 
run  the  way  of  God's  commandments,  through  all  the  chequered 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.*  The  heroism  of  the  Cross  is  not  a 
work  which  is  carried  out  by  fits  and  starts ;  it  is  not  the  bare 
performance  of  one  high  act  of  sacrifice,  which  requires  some 
great  effort,  and  then  is  over ;  but  it  is  the  long  strain  of  a  life's 
service;  a  systematic  progression,  and  steady  advance  out  of  the 
darkness  of  self,  and  the  mists  of  the  creature,  into  the  fair  open — 
into  the  broad  expanses  and  clear  distances  Avhere  rests  the  Spirit- 
ual City  of  the  supernatural  world.  Yes,  and  in  the  advance, 
as  creature-ties  fall  away,  and  the  soul  feels  itself  more  and  more 
free,  then  the  pure  air  of  a  heavenly  atmosphere  fills  the  lungs, 
and  invigorates  the  whole  frame,  imparting  to  the  creature  of  clay 
the  power  of  heaven,  and  fashioning  selfish,  cowardly,  blinded 
man  into  a  model  of  heroism,  of  purity,  and  of  Christian  cour- 
age. 

If  Englishmen  could  only  see  with  their  eyes  and  hear  witli 
their  ears — fix  their  eyes  on  true  nobility  of  soul,  and  listen  to  the 
accents  of  the  saints — the  democratic  wave,  which  is  threatening 


*  What  is  monastic  life,  after  all.  but  carrying  out,  in  its  fullest  meaning  and  widest  scope, 
tlie  principle  of  "  Fnd  et  Vti'-  of  S.  Augustine,  which  was  so  often  insisted  on  by  rlie  Sclicilas- 
tics.  and  by  the  Loniliard  in  particular! — "  Frui  euim  est  aniore  alicui  rei  iiih:i'rcre  prnpter 
se.ip.sani.  Uti  autein,  ijuod  in  nsum  venerit  ad  id  quod  amas  obtinendum  referic  sj  lumen 
ainiiuduni  eat.  Nam  n.sus  illicitns,  abusus  potius  vel  abnsio  nomiuaudus  est.  yuiiiimdd  ei^o, 
si  essemus  pca-egiiiii,  qui  beate  viveie  nisi  iu  pallia  noii  pii.s.^sciiins,  eac|uc  iicrcgiiTialioin-  nli(|Ue 
miseri  et  niiseriam  linire  eupientcs,  in  patiiam  ndiic  vfllcmus,  opus  cssi't  vel  tcinst  ril>us  vel 
mariiiis  vehiculis  qnil)us  iitiMiduui  essi't  ut  ail  )ia(riain,  i|ua  tVufndum  eial,  pcrvcniii-  vah-re- 
inns  ...  in  lni,jus  nioitalilatis  vita  iM-n'i;riuaulcs  a  Uuniino  (2  (!ur.,  ('..(i.)  si  rcdiie  iu 
j)atiiam  volumu.'^.  ul)i  lii-ati  esse-  piissiiiiiis.  utciiiliim  i-st  lioc  luundo,  nou  fruendura  :  ul  iuvisi- 
bilia  Dei,  per  ea  quit  lacla  sunt,  iutrlli-i  1 .1  ruiir-inriaiitur  (Hum.  I.,  20.),  hoc  est.  ut  de  corporuli- 
bus  teniporalibusiiue  rebus  a-terua  tt  s|in  it  ualia  rapiaiuus."  (De  Doctrina  Chrisliami,  Lib.  I. 
Cap.  IV.,  p.  20,  21.     talrol.  Lat.,  Tom.    XXXIV.     Jliyne.) 
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to  level  down  everything  in  England,  might  be  broken  in  its 
force;  and  that  scourge,  wliich  only  tliose  who  are  deluded  by  a 
false  security  do  not  perceive,  might  be,  in  part  at  least,  averted. 
Nations  cannot  last  long  in  stability  without  religion.  Nations 
with  a  sham  religion,  or  an  imperfect  dogmatic  teaching,  will  be 
hypocritical  in  morals,  or  faulty  in  their  rule  of  life  ;  and  nations 
which  are  founded  in  insincerity,  and  act  on  an  untruth,  will,  with 
that  certainty  with  which  a  cause  produces  its  effect,  in  due  course 
of  time,  break  up,  fall  to  pieces,  and  cease  to  possess  an  organic 
form.  A  nation  which  habitually  breaks  the  law  of  God  Avill  soon 
lose  all  respect  for  the  laws  of  men. 

But  enough  has  now  been  said  on  the  principles  of  monastic 
life — that  is,  of  the  highest  and  noblest  dictates  of  Christianity — 
to  convince  the  reader  that  the  Angelical,  in  confronting,  as  he 
did,  rationalism  and  irreverence,  was  engaged,  not  in  a  Avork  of 
second-rate  importance,  but  in  a  warfare  upon  which  political  as 
well  as  religious  life  depended.  The  stronghold  of  religion  was 
being  attacked.  He  repelled  the  onslaught,  and  established  the 
citadel  of  Christian  heroism  and  perfection  on  a  firmer  and  wider 
basis  than  before. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LABORS 


S.   THOMAS   OF  AQUIN. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  VOL  II,  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


This  voln7ne  cniniiletes  the  sketch  of  S.  Thdiiia.s,  determines  his  position  in 
the  Schools  ns  a  Theoloi^ian,  contrasts  him  with  the  classical  Fathei-s  of  the 
Ancient  Cliuirh.  and  opens  out  the  sources,  describes  the  chara(!ter,  and 
indiitates  the  practical  scope  of  his  crownitig'  work,  the  "  iSiinmia  Tlieolorpca." 

The  '^  /Siimma  T/ieoIor/lca"  is  a  mighty  synthesis,  thrown  into  technical  and 
S(nentitic  form,  of  the  Catholic  traditions  of  East  and  West,  of  the  infallilde 
dlrta  of  the  Sacred  Page,  and  of  the  most  enlightened  conclusions  of  human 
reason,  gathered  from  the  soaring  intuitions  of  the  Academy,  and  the  ngid 
severity  of  the  Lyceum. 

Its  author  was  a  man  endowed  with  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  three 
great  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosojihy  :  he  possessed  the  intellectual  honesty  and 
precision  of  Socrates,  the  analytical  keenness  of  Aristotle,  and  that  yearning 
aft<;r  wisdom  and  light  which  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  "Plato  the 
divine,"  and  which  has  ever  heen  one  of  the  essentia'  conditions  of  the 
highest  intuitions  of  i-eligion.  He  had  more  than  this:  the  mere  natural 
talent  of  the  greatest  of  mankind  would  he  inadequate  to  the  constniction  of 
such  a  master-piece  as  the  "  fSviiimu"  of  S.  Thomas.  The  Stagyrite  himself, 
with  his  piercing  intellect,  who  is  so  matchless  while  dealing  with  secular 
philosophy,  when  he  attempt*^  to  soar  up  to  the  Divinity,  staggers,  as  if  struck 
l)y  the  Hand  of  God,  or  proves  himself  little  better  than  a  cliunsy  chai'latan. 
Something  beyond  natural  keenness  and  cultivated  sagacity  is  required  in 
one  who  would  deal  successfully  with  the  supernatural  world  of  grace  and 
gloiy.  Bef(ire  rising  into  this  tiner  atmosphere,  the  soul  must  be  steejied  in 
supernatural  light,  and  comforted  by  an  element  more  jiotent  far  than  the 
strongest  tiame  of  the  acti\e  intellect :  in  fact,  an  angelic  man,  leading-  a 
stainless  life,  almost  as  if  he  had  never  suffered  taint  in  nature,  alone  would 
be  capable  of  receiving  into  his  spirit,  and  of  drawing  out  before  the  woi-ld, 
the  vast  and  complicated  scheme  of  the  divine  economy,  and  the  typical 
figure  of  what  a  man  should  be.  Compare  the  Ethics  of  the  Stagyrite  witli 
the  *' Summa  Theologiea,"  and  the  Thawus  of  Plato  with  our  Saint's  theory 
of  religious  life,  and  the  conti'ast  will  act  with  the  force  of  demonstration. 

The  Angelical,  Ije.sides  possessing  the  endowments  of  the  three  Greek 
mastei-s,  w;us  lifted  into  a  tiner  and  purei-  atmosphei-e  than  they.  Whilst 
th(^y  lay  amongst  the  idolateis  in  the  camp,  he  went  through  the  cloud  up 
the  mountain  of  Revelation,  and  conversed  with  the  mighty  men  of  God  ; 
and  tliere,  on  that  elevated  ])latform,  away  from  the  mist  of  earth  and  the 
din  of  life,  he  garnered  into  the  chambers  of  his  memoiy  the  lich  ti-aditions 
of  the  piust,  and  conceived  the  leading  outlines  of  the  "  Sumvia  TlieoUxj'ira.'" 
His  timbre  of  min<l,  the  keynote  to  his  whole  career,  is  not  mei'idy  supei-- 
natural,  it  is  Benedictine  and  Patristic.  His  width,  his  depth,  his  catholic; 
gra.'jp,  sjieak  of  the  Desert  Athletes,  the  ICastern  Fathei-s,  and  the  iiniire.'^s  of 
the  Roman  will.  These  inaster-intiuences  not  only  ripened  and  mellowed  his 
natural  character  and  gifts,  but  they  helped  to  enrich  and  enlarge  his  vision 
— they  taught  his  rea-son  to  expand  in  iiroportion  to  the  greatne.ss  of  the 
Truth  which  was  presented  to  its  view.  And  since  S.  'J'homas  knew,  as  it 
were  by  heart,  the  main  writings  of  the  Fatheis,  his  plastic  mind  must  have 
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been  deeply  affected  by  their  gentleness  of  sympathy,  their  force  of  intellect, 
and  the  gfiant  purpose  of  their  li\-es.  For,  nnlike  himself,  they  did  not  veil 
themselves  away  from  the  sight  of  men  when  they  took  up  theii-  pens  to 
■wi'ite ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  beautiful  frankness  and  simplicity,  they 
wove  their  own  portraits  in  amongst  their  teachings,  and  that  with  a  gi-ace 
and  an  unconsciousness  of  self,  which  are  amongst  the  most  charming  mani- 
festations of  single-minded  genius. 

Thus  the  great  Angelical  drew  two  things  from  a  patristic  source  :  the  tra- 
dition of  Apostolical  religion,  and  the  broad  outlines  of  the  perfections,  in  the 
active  order,  of  the  Christian  man.  His  " JSumma  Theologica"  expresses 
scientifically  all  that  is  most  important  in  the  accumulated  teaching  of  the 
Ancient  Saints ;  whilst  his  own  pei-sonal  life  disjilays,  in  the  highest  ordei-  of 
human  energy,  the  dominant  principles  which  animated  them.  The  ruling 
Christ-principle  of  S.  Benedict  came  originally  from  the  East.  The  heart  of 
S.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  was  warmed  by  the  same  sacred  fire  as  bin-nt  in  the 
bosom  of  the  patiiarch  of  Latin  monks.  The  great  cla^^sic  Doctors  of  V.nni 
and  West,  those  eight  noble  columns  which  so  majesticallj'-  support  the  Holy 
Ark,  spring  from  a  monastic  pedestal.  That  {)rinciple  which  penetrated  tlieir 
beings  like  a  thread  of  supernatural  hei'oism,  and  gave  oneness  to  their  career 
and  imity  to  tlieir  aim,  pierced  into  the  spirit  of  the  Angelical  as  w^U,  and 
became  a  tie  of  brotherhood  between  him  and  the  early  athletes,  between  his 
character  and  theirs,  and  stamped  its  royal  signature  upon  the  " /Sumina 
Tlieologica." 

This  "  Sitmrna "  represents  in  theory  what  S.  Thomas  and  the  Fathers 
were  in  practice  :  it  is  not  only  a  powerful  machine  for  creating  Theologians, 
but  also  a  mighty  instrument  for  educating  Men  :  its  aim  is  to  reproduce  the 
patristic  character  as  well  as  the  patristic  mind. 

Thus,  the  fact  of  the  lives  of  the  classic  Fathere  occupying  a  considerable 
space  in  the  present  volume  is  accounted  for  at  once.  Their  biographies  offer 
the  best  index  to  the  nature  of  those  writings  which  form  the  princijial 
materials  of  which  the  "/Summa"  is  composed  ;  whilst  the  character  of  the 
Angelical  himself  was  greatly  influenced  by  their  practical  example.  Though 
living  in  a  scholastic  age,  he  evidently  was  not  cast  in  the  ordinary  scholastic 
mould  ;  his  simplicity  and  foi-ce  are  of  the  best  days  of  the  East ;  his  calibre 
and  breadth  speak  of  S.  Ambi-ose,  S.  Gregory,  and  S.  Augustine.  His  logic 
was  almost  the  only  connection  he  had  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Schools, 
which  repivsent,  with  brilliant  exceptions,  a  contentious  and  comparatively 
minute  and  feelde  clas=;  of  Theologians.  This  can  only  be  realized  by  com- 
paring the  columnal  Saints  with  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Age  :  then,  it 
becomes  clear  at  a  glance,  that  S.  Thomas  was  not  so  much  a  scholastic,  as  a 
Father,  who  lived  in  the  mediaeval  time,  and  aimed  at  reproducing  the  spirit 
of  the  Patristic  Doctore,  and  at  giving  to  the  world  the  scientific  exposition  of 
their  united  teaching. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  Patrology,  however  accurate,  would  not  suffice 
for  the  construction  of  a  perfect  synthesis  of  Christian  Truth.  Two  rays  of 
light  affect  the  Catholic  mind,  and  offer  it  a  double  illumination  :  that  of  the 
supernatural  revelation  of  the  Written  and  Spoken  Word,  and  that  which  is 
proper  to  the  intellet-t  itself.  These,  proceeding  from  a  single  Sun,  can  never 
cross  in  conflict,  but  mutually  witness  to  each  other,  and  to  that  Pi'imeval 
Truth  from  which  they  originally  spring.  The  jirincipal  revelation  of  the 
Oral  Word  is  conveyed  thi-ough  the  teaching  of  the  Fathei-s,  the  Cotmcils, 
and  the  Pontiffs ;  that  of  the  Wi-itten,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Pag(> ; 
whilst  the  most  perfect  manifestation  of  the  natural  revelation  of  the  Human 
Reason  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  most  gifted  and  most  culti\-ated 
intellects  of  the  most  gifted  and  cultivated  people  of  the  world. 

Hence,  the  Angelical  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  the  classic 
F''athers:  he  also  mastered  Holy  Scripture  and  Greek  Philosophy:  these 
formed  the  thi-ee-fold  basis  of  the  '' iSi/ini)ia  TZ/foIoglca." 

And  .so  with  the  present  volume :  after  dwelling  upon  the  Saint's  labours 
on  Tradition,  then  his  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  his  Expositions  on 
the  fourteen  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  on  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Canticle  of  Can- 
ticles, and  the  Prophets  of  the  Ancient  Law,  are  brought  before  the  consid- 
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eratiou  of  the  reader;  whilst,  with  i-oji^iii-d  to  human  reason,  the  action  of  the 
Socratic  mind,  the  inthience  f)f  Platonic,  elevation,  and  the  intellectual  masteiy 
of  Aristotle  over  secular  philosopiiy  in  relation  to  the  Anj2^(dical,  ai'e  (;ai'efully 
considered.  Nor  is  this  all :  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Saint's  studies  on  the 
Sta^yi'ite  has  also  been  attempted,  moi-e  especially  with  i-egard  to  the  Nico- 
viuvhcan  Ethics,  which  go  to  form  in  jiai't  the  ground-work  of  the  moral  por- 
tion of  the  '*Swmma  Theoloyk-a." 

Besiiles  his  triple  study  of  original  founts  the  Angelical  was,  through  life, 
making  steady  advances,  in  his  own  compositions,  towards  the  i-ealization  of 
his  master-piece.  Each  Opusculum  and  Commentary,  as  it  came  forth  from 
his  hand,  represented  a  progression  towards  a  more  universal  and  scientific 
exposition — each  was  a  T)lock  or  pillar  ready  squared  and  cut  to  tit  into  its 
place.  Each,  moreover,  had  its  own  independent  scope  in  the  development 
of  a  given  truth,  or  in  the  annihilation  of  some  special  error.  To  those  vari- 
ous aberrations  mentioned  in  the  tirst  volume  the  antidote  is  now  discovered. 
The  rationalism  and  ii'i-everenc^e  of  the  Schools,  the  dangerous  bias  of  the 
Stagyi'ite,  the  pantheism  of  the  Arabians,  the  teachings  of  Averroes  and  Avi- 
cenna,  and  their  corruption  of  the  text  of  the  "Philosopher,"  as  well  as  the 
schism  of  the  Greeks  with  their  three-fold  dogmatic  heresy,  and  the  darkness 
of  tiie  Jews  regarding  the  Messias; — all  these  are  encoimtered  by  the  great 
Angelical,  and  are  beaten  back  by  him,  till,  tinally,  having  confi-onted  them 
one  V)y  one,  he  now  attacks  them  simultaneously  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  syn- 
thetic power,  his  opulence  of  principle,  his  divine  illumination,  and  his  logical 
sagacity,  he  throws  an  enceinte  of  adamant  aroimd  the  Spiritual  City,  which, 
by  the  very  fact  of  occupying  the  gi-ound,  displaces  or  destroys  almost  every 
theological  error  which  has  the  capacity  of  gei'minating  in  the  human  mind. 

Then,  besides  this,  the  "/Summa  Theologica"  is  shown  to  aim  at  practical 
results. 

It  is  pi'oved  to  be  a  formidable  instrument  foi*  turning  out  world-saving 
men.  The  classic  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  types  of  such  as  it  would 
i-ealize  ;  and  the  Angelical  points  to  the  Episcopate  as  the  most  perfect  state 
to  which  a  Christian  can  be  called.  The  principles  on  which  those  are 
formed  who  pos.sess  the  plenitude  of  the  priesthood  are  the  principles  of 
monastic  sacntice.  Whilst  the  religious,  under  vow,  is  striving  after  the  per- 
fection of  holocaustic  charity  towards  God  and  man,  the  Bishop  is  supposed 
already  to  have  attained  it.  These  ruling  principle*  of  an  exalted  service 
have  been  already  drawn  out  at  length  in  the  tiret  volume  of  this  woi'k,  and 
they  lind  a  vivid  illustration  in  the  lives  of  the  eight  Ecumenical  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  It  is  the  grand 
Christ-jirinciple  of  monastic  charity  which  has  been  the  main  and  secret 
spring  of  all  that  is  mighty,  tender,  and  governing  in  the  i-enowned  Cham- 
pions of  the  Ark  of  God,  and  in  the  most  Catholic  princes  of  the  civil  order. 
In  jiroportion  as  the  Piiest,  the  Statesman,  or  the  Sovereign  has  acted,  in  his 
place  and  measure,  in  harmony  with  this  principle,  in  that  very  same  propor- 
tion he  has  been  a  light  to  the  world,  and  as  salt  to  the  earth. 

Noi-  are  these  elements  of  high  heroism  dead  or  eflete.  They  still  live. 
And  if  the  world  would  study  them,  and  look  on  them  in  their  highest  mani- 
festations, as  exhibited,  for  example,  in  Anthony,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory, 
Chi'ysostom,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Thomas  of  Aquino,  it  would 
speedily  discover  where  its  salvation  lies.  It  would  with  reverence  replace 
those  standards  and  patterns  which  have  been  too  long  thrust  out  of  sight. 
The  "  Sumtna"  would  be  recognized  by  serious  men  as  an  educating  power. 
Pagan  Ethics,  German  dreams,  and  liberale.sque  jihilo.sophy,  would  vanish 
with  the  night;  and  a  class  of  men  would  be  moulde<l  into  shajie,  through 
the  action  of  this  mighty  instrument,  such  as  alone  would  be  able  to  calm  tlie 
fiei-ce  democracy,  and,  tiirough  the  very  splendour  of  their  lives,  to  subdue 
into  obedience  the  nnisses  of  the  peojile. 

The  author  has  already  suggested  that  it  is  not  possible  "adequately  to 
delineate  "  the  lal)Oui"S  of  the  Angelical  within  the  present  limits,  and  that 
his  "full  Biogi-aphy  would  occupy  many  thousand  pages."*     Three  more 

*  See  Preface,  p.  — . 
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volumes  would  help  to  com]ilete  the  entire  scheme ;  one  on  the  Saint's 
Philosophy ;  and  another  on  his  Theology ;  and  a  third  on  the  influence  of 
these,  as  pi'esented  in  tlie  '^  /Summa  Theologlca"  upon  the  leading  thinkers 
of  medifeval  and  modern  times. 

Indeed,  the  present  work  can  hardly  be  looked  ujion  as  niore  than  con- 
taining the  Prolegomena  to  this  three-fold  exposition.  Hei-e  the  reader  is 
introduced  to  those  Si-hools  of  thought,  and  to  those  ruling  minds,  whose 
tenets  and  tiaditions  will  have  to  be  weighed  and  measin-ed  in  their  proper 
place.  Egyfit,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Rome  are  pointed  out  indeed,  tjut 
thei-e  has  been  no  time  for  dwelling  on  them ;  the  action  of  the  Easterns  and 
the  Commentators,  and  the  impress  of  the  Masters  of  Greek  Philosophy,  are 
not  omitted,  but  are  not  manifested  fully;  the  various  tigures  connected  with 
S.  Thomas  are  brought  upon  the  scene  and  ai-e  described,  Init  space  does  not 
pei'init  of  an  analysis  of  each  of  them,  nor  of  showing  the  exact  position  which 
they  relati\ely  liold  in  the  formation  of  the  mind  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
What  relation  did  S.  Thomas  bear  to  S.  Chrysostom  in  Exegesis?  How  did 
the  School  of  Alexandria  temper  his  method  of  exposition  ?  When  does  lie 
ditfer  fi'om  S.  Augustine,  on  what  pi'inciple,  and  to  what  extent?  How  was 
he  impressed  with  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite,  of  S.  (xregory  the 
Great,  of  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Ambrose?  How  does  he  difl'er  from  the  Scho- 
lastics? In  wliat  is  he  imlike  the  classic  Fathers?  What  is  the  history  of 
that  gift  which  taught  him  how  to  draw  the  best  and  truest  from  every 
source,  even  the  most  corrupt,  without  suffering  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
poisiMi  ?  What  is  the  characteristic  of  his  metliod  in  the  plain  of  liuman 
reason  ?  How  does  this  metho<l  iiiiluence  his  tea(;hing"  i;pon  Dogma,  and  what 
is  the  seciet  of  the  paramount  hold  of  the  "/Swmma  Theologlca"  on  the 
thinking  mind  of  Christendom? 

All  such  (iiu'sti<ins  as  these  I'cqnii'e  full  and  careful  treatment.  They  can- 
not be  nu)r(3  than  touched  upon  in  a  work  wliich  principally  aims  at  clearing 
the  way,  marking  out  the  gi'ound,  and  olfenng  a  general  survey,  intelligiV)le 
if  not  detailed,  of  a  A'ast  and  complicated  subje(;t.  Hei-e  the  object  has  not 
been  to  instruct  the  Theologian  or  Professor,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
the  "LiFK  AND  Labours  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquix"  as  intelligible  as  possible 
to  the  general  reader,  and  to  provide  the  Student  with  some  kind  of  intro- 
duction to  the  "  fSwmnia  Theologlca."  '^ 

With  respect  to  the  authorities  which  have  been  relied  on  in  the  pi-eseut 
volume,  they  are,  with  accidental  exceptions,  mentioned  in  the  "  Notes." 
Such  ti-anshitions  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  as  were  at  hand  have  been 
made  use  of  where  their  words  are  (quoted  in  the  English.  In  turning  the 
Latin  of  S.  Thomas  into  the  vernaculai-,  the  author,  in  several  instances, 
where  the  sense  permits  it,  has  condensed  or  abbreviated  the  oi'iginal  foi-m. 
The  excellent  i-ejirint  of  the  Bollandlsts  by  Pai.me  has  been  of  service  in  the 
strictly  biographical  portions  of  eitlier  volume. t  Whenever  the  Fathers  or 
Scliooimenai'e  quoted,  the  "Patrology"  of  Mi<;xe  nmst  be  consulted.  The 
"  Opuscula"  are  numbered  according  to  the  edhion  of  the  Saint's  '■'Opera 
0))inia,"  brouglit  out  by  Fiaccadoki,  at  Parma;  and,  except  in  three  unim- 
portant instances,  to  this  edition  the  reader  is  invariably  referred.! 

*  See  Preface,  p.  — . 

t  For  the  Life  of  S.  Thomas,  see  Vol  VII.,  186i 

t  Tom.  I.,  1852;  Tom.  UU.  XXIV.,  Ili69. 
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S.  THOMAS  MADE  DOCTOR. 


"  ToUe  Tlioniam,  et  Ecclesiam  Romauam  subverterem." 

(Jiucer.) 

In  looking  back  upon  the  differences  between  the  Angelical  and 
"William  of  t5.  Amour,  what  is  to  be  seen,  save  a  repetition  of  that 
contest,  which  had  been  waged  so  many  years  before,  -between 
the  austere  S.  Bernard  and  the  brilliant  Abelard  ?  The  same 
principles  of  antagonism  had  survived  after  the  death  of  their 
respective  champions;  and  when  two  fresh  spirits,  sufficiently 
active,  and  interested  in  the  subject,  became  animated  with  their 
vitality,  the  same  battle  again  commenced,  differing  only  inas- 
much as  it  took  its  character  and  direction  from  the  divers  natures 
and  talents  of  the  combatants — William,  proud,  sour,  and  not 
wanting  in  artifice  and  talent ;  S.  Thomas,  meek,  gentle,  and 
overwhelming  from  his  intellectual  weight,  and  overj)owering  in 
his  grasp  of  truth,  and  in  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it.*  Yet, 
the  Angelical  does  not  appear  before  the  mind's  eye  as  an  antago- 
nist of  error  so  much  as  an  august  arbiter  of  truth.  Fighting  im- 
plies, if  not  anger,  certainly,  passion.  In  him,  there  was  destroy- 
ing force,  but  never,  violence ;  there  was  iutensest  power,  but 
passion,  never.  With  calm,  forcible  exiX)sition,  with  inimitable 
skill,  with  cautious  reserve,  with  entire  self-control,  yet  with  un- 
ruffled confidence,  he  displays  the  full  form  of  truth,  and  is  vic- 
torious. Yet  ?ie  does  not  triumph  ;  he  does  not  advert  to  his  own 
succx^sses ;  it  is  truth,  and  reverence,  and  authority  which  is  lifted 
up  in  victory ;  and  if  he  be  lifted  with  them,  he  spares  not  a 
thouglit  for  self  t 

*  He  wlio  wci-ilis  woll  the  following  words,  will  realize  how  great  a  power  the  Aiigeli<Ml  must 
have  been: — "La  santa  Roiniina  Cliiesa  iiiailre  di  tutti  i  fedeli.  i:  delli  suoi  oredc'nti  vera,*;. 
8aggia  Maestra.  alia  inialr  ajipartieiie  di  dcti  iiiiinare  la  vera,  &.  Catholica  dottriiia,  <'imi  iiiolte 
aiitorit,^  riiiitcnna,  ^V  aninnba  (|iii-sta  santa  dottiiiia  ili  ([iicsro  Augclico  Dotlorc.  La  (iiidc  liiim- 
ci-nzo  V.  soMUiio  I'dutiiiic,  n-ttii.  e  f;d\  crnutii  dalld  Spirito  Santo,  nel  .Sci  iHon<\  chc  coiiijiicia; 
Kca-  phisijiHim  Subiiiion  liii-;  <'osi  diie,  fluiitf:  pDrlitris  Sfiin'iilifi  pnn  nvliris  rjcipta  nincnifa  liulirt  pro- 
pii'tntfni  vcrhnruin  motluiii  dicenduiiim,  veritaievi  acntentiarttm.  Ita  quod  (/ui  eum  tcnuit,  vunqiiavi 
inrrntiix  est  a  veritatis  tramite  deviasse;  tt  qui  ewn  impiignaoit,  semper  fuit  de  veritate  suxpeclius." 
(Vita,  p.  4 J 

t  "  Dieea  per  nostro  animaestramento  Tomaso.  che  cliiunque  per  ginsto  clie  sia,  pu6,  e  dee 
Benza  nuta  di  t'alsit<\  .stiniarsi  ad  ogui  altro  iuferiore,  si  per  gli  ocuuiti  proprii  niaucameuti,  coiup 
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And  it  was  this  sublime  self-repressiou,  or  rather  self-forget- 
fiilness  (for  self-repression  implies  self-consciousness),  which  was 
the  secret  of  the  Angelical's  extraordinary  discriminating  power 
— of  that  keenness  and  security  with  which  he  could  put  his 
finger  straight  down  on  that  minute  thread  at  which  truth  and 
error  seem  to  meet,  and  separate  them  clean.'*  And  this  high 
gift  it  was  which  secured  to  him  so  vast  a  sway  over  the  deepest 
minds,  and  the  hardest  students,  of  the  Paris  University.  Pas- 
sion, prejudice,  small  narrow  self-seeking  ways,  and  miserable 
blindness,  were  unknown  to  him,  except  in  theory,  or  in  his  hav- 
ing to  suffer  from  the  action  of  such  agencies  in  others. 

The  history  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  illus- 
trates his  impartiality. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  whilst  the  Angelical  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  bringing  the  "  Perils  "  of  William  of  S.  Amour  to  con- 
demnation, William,  on  his  part,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  secure 
the  same  fate  for  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel."!  In 
the  former  work,  the  secular  party  of  the  Univei'sity  was  compro- 
mised ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  regulars  were  unpleasantly  mixed 
up.  In  fact,  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  was  the 
composition  of  a  certain  Br.  Gerard,  who  was  a  Francdscan  friar. 
This  friar,  urged  on  by  a  fanatical  monk,  a  native  of  Calabria, 
named  Leonard,  and  Leonard,  in  turn,  being  urged  on  by  him, 
both  of  them  worked,  each  upon  the  other,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  finally  became  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  the  "  Ordo 
Parvuloriwi'' — that  is,  the  "  Order  of  Minorites" — was  to  form 
the  one  great  absorbing  spiritual  power  in  the  world ;  and  that 
all  those  inanities  and  follies,  written  down  by  one  of  them  in 
the  "  Introduction,"  would  come  to  pass  amongst  mankind. J 
Now,  the  influence  of  men  who  are  verging  on  insanity,  and  yet 
can  hardly  be  called  mad,  is  proverbially  great.  The  proverb  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  in  point.  For  Br.  Gerard,  and  Br.  Leonard, 
fired  by  their  belief  in  the  glorious  future  of  their  Order,  and  dis- 
ordered in  brain  by  the  reveries  of  Abbot  Joachim,  soon  made 
many  converts.^  Men  starting  life  with  an  intense  devotedness 
to  their  Order,  men  who  could  not  help  seeing  how  great  a  work 

por  le  virtti  da  hii  iiel  prossimo  ignorate;  nella  mauiera  appunto,  c'lionesta  doiizella  alia  maii- 
tata  si  humilia  e  sottopone  coa  qxiesto  concetto,  die  qiiella  forse  sia  pin  dl  lei  ferveute  e 
divdta."     (Fiijicrii).  rjh.  IT..  Cap.  IX..  n.  11.  ?).  117.) 

*  "  Et  (juin  ;irt  snbl  ilitiiti'iii  iiigi  nii  sei|iiitur  judicii  ccrtit\ulo,  diim  intcllectus,  quod  jiotest 
si:l>tililatc  ciiiirn'.  valiiit  el  iairi  (luixl  \cruiu  est  judieare  :  ideo  conveuieiis  fuit.  lit  priiMliotus 
Doctor,  siiiit  subtilis  inj;ciiii  tuissc  dicitur,  sic  et  certi  .judicii  fnisse  evidoiitissinie  .pidicetiiv. 
Nam  opiuioiies  et  lationcs.  quas  adliuc  Bacellaiius  adiuveuit.  panels  exceptis,  magister  ett'ectus 
scripsit,  teiiiiil,  et  defeiidit."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  41,  p.  670.) 

t  "  Avaut  que  de  se  retirer  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  les  l)ej)ute8  de  TUniversit*?  de  Paris, 
demaiidrnnt  l:i  coTidaiMnatioii  dun  Eerit,  qui  scandalisoit  de.ja  tonte  I'EKlise;  &  qui  daus  la 
finite  111-  lontiibua  pas  ])in  fi  fiiiiiiei-  line  secle  de  taiix  Kpiiitnels.  Ce  I^ivie  etoit  appell6, 
VEramiih:  .(.-■/-.;."     (Timioii,  Lh:  If..  Chdp.  XII.,  p.  14:!,-    Cf.  Bareille,  Chaj).  XVIII.,  p.  194.) 

t  Viil.  Lalibe,  SS.  CoM-iliu,  Tom.  XL.  p.  f.im.  ml.  n:i.  V2r,l). 

j  For  full  account,  see  Touion,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XII..  p.  141-147. 
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had  been  done  already,  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  the  vivid 
})i('tures  presented  to  them  by  these  new  apostles.  Weak  minds, 
and  pions  minds  too,  were  tinged  with  the  new  fanaticism.  Not 
only  the  silent  novice,  and  the  active  preaching  friar,  but  men  of 
great  authority  in  the  Order  could  not  resist,  altogether,  the 
fascinating  influence  of  forecastings  and  prophecies  which  foretold 
the  future  splendour,  and  imperial  advance,  of  the  institute  they 
loved  so  well.*  Even  the  General  of  the  Franciirican  Order  had, 
himself,  eventually,  in  consequence  of  his  being  compromised  in 
the  affairs  of  Br.  Gerard,  to  resign  his  high  office,  and  hide  him- 
self away  in  the  obscure  retirement  of  conventual  life.f 

But  the  keen  eye  of  that  hawk,  William  of  S.  Amour — as  has 
been  said  in  another  place — at  once  perceived  its  opportunity. 
He  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  publish,  far  and 
wide,  a  book  against  tlie  Mendicants,  would  be  only  too  charmed 
to  snatch  their  own  weapons  out  of  their  hands,  or  to  make  them 
slay  themselves  with  their  own  sword.  The  "  Introduction  to 
the  Eternal  Gospel "  became  as  popular  as  the  book  of  the 
"  Perils."  Men  who  were  glad  to  ridicule  the  friars,  and  turn 
them  into  mockery  by  means  of  a  book  which  was  written 
l)urposely  against  them,  found  their  zest  sharpened  when  they 
were  able  to  laugh  at  them,  and  turn  them  into  foolery,  by 
means  of  a  book  which  they  had  written  in  favour  of  themselves. 
Possibly,  the  people  living  in  a  university  city  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  may  have  had  their  wits  exercised  more  than  others, 
and  may  have  been  trained  to  appreciate,  more  keenly,  the 
hinnoui'ous  and  the  severe,  thi'ough  their  constant  intercourse 
with  noisy  students  and  sharpset  professors. J  Anyhow,  the 
populace  in  Paris  always  seem  to  have  been  on  the  qui  vIve  to 
ciitch  at  anything  that  might  create  a  laugh,  especially  if  they 
thought  they  saw  the  glancing  edge,  and  the  keen  point,  of 
genuine  satire ;  or  hoped  to  witness  an  interchange  of  caustic 
repartees  and  pungent  sarcasm.  Tliongh  few  of  the  population 
con](\  read  or  write,  all  of  them  could  hear  and  see.  They  were 
quick,  observant,  full  of  vivacity,  easily  carried  away,  impetuous, 

*Re<>  Micliplpt.  HUtoire  de  France.  Tom.  IV..  Lir.  IV..  Chap.  IX..  p.  10. 

t  Some  liiivc  evi-u  been  of  tlip  (>])iiii(m  that  tlip  "  rntrudiictioii"  was  writteu  by  .lobii  (if 
Pavina: — "lliijus  libii  aiictorciii  .fniiiinmi  ilr  I'limui,  Ilaliini.  Dnliiiis  >liuoriim7.  <;'"ii'''''i'iii' 
iniiiistniiii.  Uiiinfririi.'i  iiunii.sitnr  vm1;;i>  exiatiiuatuiu  ait.  Aiiptoriiu  nmi  uoiiiiuaf  l^dtUnnnvs 
iiKTpiixw.  iici-  tdtpt  tain  iias.s(iB  illius  eni)ii-s  (•Diiiineiiioiat.  siil  liuiic  uiuiiu;   '  quod  h-x  <-vaii- 

f;<-lii  iiciniiieiii  ad  pcifcctiini  diu'fbat,  sed  lex  spiritus:  nude  sic  si'  liabebat  li'X  pvaiijri'lii  ad 
fgoiii  spiiitus.  sicut  1p.\  vetus  ad  Icfjcni  grati*  :  et  quod  le.x.  evaiiK<'liPa  Cbiisti  iu  12WI  aniiis 
cvacuari  dchcbat,  et  lex  8i>iritH8  subiutrarc' "  (Natalia  Alexaudcr,  HUt.  Hccles.,  Turn.  XV. 
jtrt.  IV..  p.  158.) 

t  Tlie  familiarity  of  tlie  stiideiite  of  the  University  with  the  citizens  is  evident  from  the 
quarrels  and  disturbances  that  si-eni  ever  to  have  been  taking  place  between  them— a 
tiiiniliarity  wliirli,  whilst  it  bred  contem))!.  also,  no  doubt,  liad  its  intluence  upon  the  minds 
and  iniayiuations  of  the  jieople.  They  rei-eived,  without  knowing  it,  a  species  of  ••  edueatiiui  " 
— sonulliing,  i)erliaps,  resembling  that  wliieh  tlur  Atlieuiaus  so  many  hundred  years  before 
reci'ived  from  the  talkers  and  sophists  of  that  d.ay.  (For  the  relations  of  the  .students  to  the 
Parisians,  see  Flcnry,  Disc,  sur  V Hist.  Keel.,  Cinquieine  Disc.,  i  X,  Moeurs  (Us  Etudiuna,  p,  'i,\t — 21G.) 
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and  overHowing  with  esprit ;  and   bright,  ready,  and  free  as 
summer  birds. 

The  song  of  the  minstrel,  the  play  of  the  buffoon,  the  constant 
presence  of  the  Paris  student,  had  developed  tlieir  intelligence 
beyond  all  power  of  books.*  What  better  material  to  work 
upon  could  William  of  S.  Amour  have  desired  ?  f  Could  only 
the  laugh  be  turned  against  the  friars ;  could  they  only  be  made 
the  objects  of  ridicule  and  wit — then,  they  would  speedily  lose 
their  power.  The  enemies  of  the  Minorites  set  about  their 
work,  not  only  in  earnest,  but  in  the  right  way.  Copies  of  the 
"  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  were  sold  and  (}i«tributed  in 
the  public  market-places.  They  were  used  as  quivers,  out  of  which 
to  draw  all  manner  of  barbs — small,  sharp,  swift-tiying  shafts, 
and  poisoned  arrows  too.  The  grave  professor  would  draw  from 
it,  and  fire  off  his  learned  disquisition ;  the  quick-witted  student 
would  pour  out  his  voluble  mixture  of  ready  wdt  and  ready 
nonsense  ;  the  tumbling  buffoon  w^ould  join  the  chorus,  and  turn 
a  crowd  of  listeners  into  a  shout  of  boisterous  laughter ;  whilst 
the  troubadour  would  throw  into  song,  partly  playful,  parly  spite- 
ful, always  telling,  that  general  sentiment,  which  glowed  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  but  had  not  the  gift  of  breaking  into 
words.  It  is  sufiicient  to  read  Ruteboeuf 's  "  Complainte  de  Co)i- 
sta?itmople,"  to  be  convinced,  not  only  of  the  damage  which  the 
"  Inti'oductorius  "  had  done  the  regulars,  but  also  of  the  bitterness 
and  mockery  which,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  poured  uj)on  them.  J 
John  de  Meung,  another  caustic  satirist,  a  few  years  later,  proves, 
in  his  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,'"  that  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
people  had  by  no  means  died  away.^ 

*  The  Jongleurs  (jocidatores)  were  tlie  men  -nlio  helped  to  eucourage  a  love  of  fiiu  and 
humour  ill  the  people.  Some,  indeed,  coutiiied  themselves  to  siiigins  of  the  deeds  of  piiuces, 
and  of  the  lives  of  saints;  others  gave  free  play,  without  restraint,  to  their  ribahlr.v  and 
antics.  Preachers  of  the  day  paiut  them  "  preuant  part  aux  noces  et  auxfestins,  rc.jouissaiit 
les  (convives  par  des  chants  legers,  recevaut  en  cadeau  des  robes  priicieuses  de  vair  on  de  gris, 
assistant  aux  (imiiiois  |piiiir  i-iu'Durager  les  champions,  mais  se  distiuguant  eux-inenies  par 
leur  cciiKiKli.-i'.  Icin  a\  iihti-,  Icnis  lia vaidages.  enlin  se  coiivrant  le  visage  de  masques  colories 
(qui  dh-untur  'ii-tiin  h'  ,/<ilit<,j.  ]h\uv  aniusi-r  et  troiuper  leur  public."  (Ue  La  Marche,  io  C'teire 
Frauiuini',  TruiiUiitt  I'aitlc,  Chap.  ]'l.,p.iii — 445.) 

t  If,  what  William  of  S.  Amour  says  be  true,  the  "  Eternal  Gospel"  seems  to  have  been 
absolutely  used  as  a  text-book  in  some  ot  the  schools.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  "  Do 
Periculis,"  he  says  of  it: — "Ilia  doctrina,  qiue  pra'dicabitur  tempore  Anticliristi.  videlicet 
Evanijclimn  ^terman,  Parisius.  iibi  viget  S.  Scriptune  studium.  jam  publiee  posita  fiiit  ad 
explicandum  a.  d.  1254."     (Natalis  Alexander,  HiM.  Eccles.,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  159.) 

%  "  Zu  welchen  llittani.itionen  und  Aggressionen  es  beniitzt  wurde,  davon  ein  paar  Probeu 
ans  zeitgeniissisi  lien  Diclitern:  "  Insel  Creta.  Corsica,  Cyperu,  liolde  Liiuder' — ruft  Kuteboeuf 
in  seiner  Cuniphiiiih'  de  ('oii.ituntinoplr  au.s — '  wer  bivM'liiitzt  eiu-li  nun!  Wenu  ench  di'r  Frenulo 
(Saracene)  unter  ,seine  Uotniii.ssiglceit  geluacbt  habiu  wird,  daun  wild  der  Kiinig  (Luilwig  IX,), 
in  seine  Staateu  zuriickgekehrt,  Rath  pflegeii  luid  t^ntscheideu:  dass  er  will  KIdster  baueu 
l.assen  fiir  Jene.  so  einen  neneu  Glauben  ausatelleu,  eineu  uenen  Gott  machcn,  ein  nones 
Evangelinm  verkiinden !  "     (Werner' .s  T/iomas  von  Aqvino,  Erster  Band,  Drittes  Capitel,  p.  209.) 

i  Werner  (jucites  John  de  Meung  thus: — "  '  Ohne  die  Uuiversitiit ' — driiekt  sich  Jcdiann  do 
Mcung  aus,  Huhkiii  de  la  Ro.if,  torn.  II.,  p.  liBK — '  wiire  Alles  Kopf  iibi-r,  Kopl'  \uiter  gegaugeii,  als 
sie  (die  Bctteliiiiinche)  1255  niit  eineni  Buche  an's  Liclit  traten,  das  ibuen  olme  Zweifel  der 
Bilse  ciiigi-nibeii  battc.  Ich  nicine  das  ewige  Kvangelium,  das,  wie  der  Tilil  besagl.  voni 
heiligen  (Jcislc  kcumiic- :  ein  Bucb  findeu  Hcil/.stiiss.  .  .  .  Es  hcisst  darin  :  .So  lange 
Petrus  die  .Maclit  lialt.kaiin  JolKiiincs  die  Kraft  nicht  zeigeu.  Unter  I'etrus  veistehe  den 
Papst  und  die  Weltgi  islliehkeit,  die  ilas  (iesetz  Christi  bcwachen  und  vertlieidigen  ;  unter 
Joliannes  die  Piediger  (Bettelordeii),  die  behauplen,  es  gebe  nur  Eiue  wahre  Lehre,  das  ewige 
Evangelinm  niimlich ;  dieses  boU  uus  den  rechteu  Weg  zeigeu.    Es  stebt  darin  gescbriebeu, 
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The  activity  of  William  of  S.  Amour,  the  energy  of  the 
buflFoons  and  twinging  minstrels,  and  the  hostility  of  party  feeling, 
created  so  strong  a  bias  against  the  "  iQitroductorius"  and  those 
connected  with  it,  that  Rome  was  called  upon  to  interfere.  As 
she  had  condemned  the  "  Perils  "  of  S.  Amour,  so  now,  though 
the  honour  of  an  Order  whi(;h  was  one  of  her  strenuous  sup- 
porters appeared  to  be  at  stake,  she  would  not  shrink,  as  she 
never  has  shrunk  from  dealing  out  to  all  men  even-handed 
justice. 

The  Holy  8ee  commissioned  the  learned  Cardinal,  Hugh  of 
8.  Caro,  and  the  Bishop  of  Messina,  both  of  them  Dominiciins,  to 
study,  and  then  report  upon  the  work.  The  result  of  their 
labours  was  what  could  only  have  been  exjjected.  The  "  Iiitro- 
(J/fctnrifis-,''  like  the  "Perils,"  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman  ;  but  with  this  reserve,  that  it  should  be 
given  to  the  flames  in  private — not  in  a  public  place — as  a  mark 
of  delicacy  to  that  Order  which  had  always  stood  so  firmly  by  the 
Church,  and  with  which,  unfortunately,  it  was  in  a  certain  way 
connected.* 

This  vigorous  action  of  the  supreme  power  deeply  affected  the 
General  of  the  Franciscans.  He  had,  by  some  mischance,  com- 
promised himself  with  the  reveries  of  the  exalte  friar,  and  the 
imaginative  monk,  John  of  Parma  was,  no  doubt,  a  pious  man, 
but  he  hardly  had  shown  himself  a  prudent  one.  He  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  then  suggested  S.  Bonaventure 
as  his  successor.  The  Order  received  his  resignation  ;  and,  though 
only  four-and-thirty  years  of  age,  the  seraphic  friend  of  the 
Angelical  was  elected  General  of  the  Order,  by  the  Chapter  which 
met  in  Rome,  at  Aracoeli.f 

8.  Bonaventure's  dignity  brought  with  it  a  heavy  crown  of 
thorns.  He  found  himself  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  Those  who  were  determined  to  keep  the  Mendicants 
straight,  were  by  no  means  contented  with  the  resignation  of  the 
General,  and  the  burning  of  the  book.     A  clamour  was  raised  for 

(l;i8a  AUe,  dio  fiir  Pctrus  siiid,  imiKphraclit  -vveifU-n  miisseu ;  alleiii  ilir  weirtet  sie  uiclit  besicfjcu, 
iincli  iMirc  DiohmiKi'ii  si<>  i-iKohrecken.  Die  l.clue  Petri  wird  lilciben.  die  eure  aber  wutcr- 
Ki-licii.'  "     (Wrriicr's  JTiomas  von  Aqidno,  Brsier  Band,  DriUea  Capitel,  p.  209.) 

"  "  Nacli(icm  der  Cardinal  Hiifio  von  St.  Caro  und  der  Bischof  von  Messina,  beide  deni  Prc- 
di^-cnirdcn  Mnjti'liiirond,  das  iliiii'U  voni  Papste  abverlangte  Gutacbten  iibiT  das  Bucb  erstatti-t 
battr'u.  wurdc  fs  gleich  der  Scbrift  de  periailis  zur  Veibrennuns  dureb  Hi-nkersliand  ver 
dannnt,  das  Urtbeil.jedocb  nicbt  aiit'otTeneni  Platze,  sondern  im  Gebeiinen  vollzogen.aus  Selio- 
nun<;  gejien  die  verdieiistreielie  fienossenscbaft,  welcber  der  nugliickliclie  Verfasser  auge- 
hiirte."     (See  Werner's  Tlunmus  von  Aquino,  ErsUr  Band,  Lh-itien  Capitel.  p.  210.) 

t  "  Ibr  General,  .loliaim  von  Parma,  dankte  iu  Folge  dessen  ab,  iind  scblng  Thomas'  bcib^en 
Freund,  Bouaventnra,  zn  seineni  Naebfolger  vor,  der  denn  auob,  obwobl  erst  vii-niii(lcli<issi({ 
.lalire  zablend,  von  deni  im  riiinisclien  Kloster  Aratiili  versamiiielteu  Generaleaiiitcl  i-iiisliniiiiig 
gewiiblt  wiinle.     Der  neiic  Oberc  war  in  die  Lage  vcrsetzt.  seiin'  .\nitsfiibruiig  mit  ciiii  iii  .\ete 

bc-glnncn  /.ii  niiisseu.  der  ibin,  wie  kciii  Hridi-ii-i-  wiiluend  siiiics  Lcbi  iis,  sibwcr  tiilln clifi-— 

mil  eiiM-r  riilersiicliuii^'  widi-r  si-itieii  V.ir^iinger  und  disscii  Frcinidc  weUlic  del-  lliniiii'-;iing 
zii  .Iciaeliims  I.ibien  Ueziicbligit  wareu."  (Werner's  Tlminaa  run  .Jquiiu),  Emttr  Band,  Diiltta 
Capitel,  p.  210.) 
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investigation.  S.  Bonaventure  did  what  he  could  to  prevent 
things  running  to  extremes.  But  the  opponents  of  the  regulars 
had  got  hold  of  too  tine  a  bone  to  be  easily  dropped  until  it  had 
been  thoroughly  well  picked.  A  process  was  instituted  against 
Gerard  the  Franciscan  and  Leonard  the  Monk.  As  ringleaders 
and  originators  of  the  scandal  of  the  ^^Introductorius,''''  they 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.*  But  even  this  was 'not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  public  feeling.  Why  should 
so  great  a  prize  as  the  General  of  an  Order  be  suffered  to  escape  ?] 
In  vain  the  gentle,  loving  Bonaventure  pleaded  for  his  familiar 
friend ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  pacify  the  eager,  greedy  crowd  of  per- 
secutors. The  cry  was  too  powerful.  John  of  Parma  had  to 
stand  his  trial  like  the  rest.  It  must  have  been  a  bitter,  heart- 
destroying  blow  to  that  pious  man,  when  he  presented  himself 
before  his  judges.]:  But,  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  not  without 
his  friends.  Cardinal  Cajetan  de'Ursini,  who  afterwards  became 
Pope  Nicholas  III.,  presided  at  the  trial ;  and,  through  the  ener- 
getic and  powerful  protection  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  nephew  of 
the  reigning  Pontiff",  and  afterwards  pope  himself,  under  the  title 
of  Adrian  V.,  he  was  allowed  to  depart  without  any  sentence  of 
condemnation  being  passed  upon  him.^  His  public  career  was  at 
an  end.  All  he  looked  for  was  to  prepare  for  death.  Bonaven- 
ture permitted  him  to  select  a  convent,  to  which  he  was  suff'ered 
to  retire.  He  chose  one  at  Greccio,  near  Rieti ;  and  when  the 
tomb  closed  over  him,  he  left,  as  a  legacy  amongst  his  brethren, 
the  odour  of  a  saintly  name.]] 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  fate  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel,"  of  its  authors,  and  of  those  who  were  smitten 
by  its  prophetic  dreams.  What  had  the  Angelical  to  do  with  it  ? 
He  had  been  a  strenuous  adversary  of  William  of  S.  Amour,  and 
all  that  violent  party  of  which  he  was  the  spokesman.  He  him- 
self wore  the  regular  habit  which  he  loved  and  prized  above  all 

*  "  Nachdem  er  [Bonaventuni]  vcijiolteus  veisiicht,  die  Saelic  niedcrzuschlaKon,  Icifoto  or 
endlicli,  iiiit  Umspluiug  Joliauii's,  deu  Process  f;<i!ii'"  'I'''  iil'iisuii  Moinuiijj;si;ciii)sscii  dt-sscUicn 
eiii:  zwei  dciscllien,  Gerhard,  Verfiisser  des  Iiilrodiii'tnriii.s  mid  dcr  Mcineli  Lcdiiliard  wnrdcn 
als  lieftiiiHte  Vertheidiger  der  I'alselien  Leliren  zii  lcl>eiisl;iii<;li<lii'!ii  Gc  r;iii<;iii.sse  vcnirllieilt." 
(U'errier's  Tliomas  von  Aquhw.  Erstn-  Jiand.  DriUi'a  Oapitfl.  p.  210.)  Home  say  that  tlic  tViar 
'  and  tlie  luiink  were  punished  hy  perpetual  iriiprisomneiit  hecause  they  ohstinately  persisted  in 
defending  the  errors  of  Abbot  Joachim.     (See  Natalis  Alexander,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  159.) 

t  John  of  Parma  had  been  a  disciplinarian,  and  had  done  liis  best  to  restore  lax  diseiidine. 
Th().se  whom  he  had  corrected,  or  olfended,  now  took  their  revenge.  (See  Natalis  Alexander, 
Hist.  EcHes.,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.   IK,  p.  158.) 

t  Nicolas  Eyniericua  {circa  135B)  makes  him  out  to  be  the  author  of  the  " Introdiictoriiis." 
Wadding,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  such  to  be  the  ease.    (Ann.  1256,  n.  :il.) 

?"Auch  den  liingere  Zeit  geschiitzten  .Jnhann  von  Parma  mnsstecrauf  fortwiihrendes 
Aiidriiigen  dcr  Ankhi^cr  Ictzlich  vor  cin  gristlii-lics  rJciiclit  sicllcu  lasscn,  untcr  dcin  Vorsitze 
dc-s  CiinliTinls  Caictau  I'rsini  (n.iclniiali^'cn  l'a]isli>s  Xicolniis  111.).  Die  ciiidriniilii-lic  Vi-rlhei- 
diuiuiL;  (hs  Aiim-Ulautcn  ilurcli  den  NclVcn  des  I'mpnIcs,  Cardinal  Olloliuni  (nacliiiialigen  I'apst 
Hadrian  IV.  [!J),  fiihrte  cincn  triLstlichin  .Vusgang  hcil)ci:  .loliann  wnrdc  oliue  Strafe  eut- 
lasscn."     (Werner's  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Krster  Ha  nil.  Diittr.i  f'apitfl.  p.  2ln — 211.) 

II  "Da  Bonaventura  ihni  die  Wahl  seines  znUiinl'tigcn  .Vnfcnthaltcs  tVei  stellle.  zog  er  sie.h 
in  das  Kloster  (ircccliia  [!]  liei  Kieli  znriii-k,  wo  ersp.-iti-r  ini  Unfc  dcr  Hciligkeit  starb."  (Wcr 
uei's  Tliomas  von  A'juino,  Erstn-  Butul,  Drittts  CnpiUl,  p.  211.) 
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eai'tli  could  give.  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  were  Ijoiind  togetlnjr 
with  chains  of  tenderest  love  and  fellowslii]) ;  the  honour  of  the 
one  was  tlie  honour  of  the  other :  what  stained  S.  Francis  left  its 
mark  on  Dominic  too.  Then,  the  Angelical  had  fought  and  con- 
quered in  the  same  combat,  for  the  same  victory,  and  almost  with 
the  same  weapons,  as  the  Minorites.  8.  Bonaventure  was  his 
nearest,  familiar  friend.  His  whole  spirit  and  sympathy  leaned 
toward  those  preachers  of  poverty,  and  lovers  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  How  did  he  act  regarding  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  G-ospel?"  That  he  would  defend  the  wrong  done,  no 
one  could  suspect  or  could  believe.  But  might  he  not  shield  the 
authors  ?  Could  he  not  explain  away  1  Might  he  not  at  least  be 
silent  ? 

He  who  would  know  the  conduct  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools, 
must  calm  his  spirit,  cleanse  his  intellectual  eye.  and  fix  it  upon 
the  truth,  and  follow  it.  Small  men  engrossed  in  earth,  men 
spoilt  by  dealing  with  creatures,  men  blinded  by  looking  only  on 
clay,  and  deaf  from  the  whirl  and  din  of  perishing  humanity, 
easily  become  confused  and  scared  when  two  great  roads  open 
suddenly  upon  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  choose  the  way. 
The  promptings  of  passion,  and  the  idle  voice  of  sloth,  the  com- 
mand of  pride,  or  the  fascinations  of  ambition — heat  their  brain, 
and  parch  and  warp  their  judgment.  The  Angelical  had  cast  all 
this  on  one  side ;  he  had  Hung  self,  and  all  its  chains  from 
him.  "Wisdom"  was  his  passion;  Truth  was  his  goal;  God 
alone  was  liis  reward ;  and  God's  larger  glory  his  one  aim  in 
life.* 

As  a  l)ird  bursts  its  way  out  of  a  thicket  into  the  expanding 
blue  of  heaven,  and  can  then  look  down  on  earth  without  impedi- 
ment, so  was  it  with  our  great  Angelical.  He  rose  above  all 
human  littleness  and  party  feeling,  and  lived  with  that  Truth 
wdiich  alone  he  fought  for  and  defended. 

Hence,  far  from  justifying  the  errors  of  spiritual  men,  he  at 
once  acknowledged  them.  He  saw  clearly  that  there  is  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  a  false  philosoj)hy,  or  a  false  mysticism, 
amongst  the  clergy.  That  which  is  their  daily  food — their  staff 
of  spiritual  life — ought  to  be  wholesome.     And  no  taint  is  more 

*  How  l)i»iiii(ifiillv  Fiisciio  sliowB  wliat  tlio  Saint  iiiiilcvstood  tliis  "  Wisdom  "  to  bo  ! — "II 
prcj;lati»siino  iloim  di'lla  .sa|>i<-iitia  da  ToiiiaHO  a,\t\\y\VAto  tiUjnia^i mum  dminrum,  \w\-  Icstiiiiiiniaii/.a 
di  liii  iiK'di-siiiio.  .si  pussicdi-  da  <diiiiiii|ii(^  o  di  iMiiineiitc  siitlicicii/.a  dotatd  a  l)oti'rc  ipcr  caiiM^ 
allissiiur  <^  di\iii<-  loiiosccn-  coso  rare  e  iiiaravifjliose  dalla  iinniinal  coiiosceii/.a  loiilaiic.  I'oii  si 
tVriiia  cfi  li//.;i,  <lu-  li>i  mar  lie  jxissa  liiiouo  e  intero  fi'i"''''".  ''""  sapcr  allelic  aininacslraiinj 
allnii.  Ma  si  fulia  suiiici.nza.  die  talvoltaa  forza  di  studio  e  di  vivaciliV  d'in;;e;;iio  s'aeqiiista, 
eliiaiiiala  dal  lilosofo  nriri';iiea  vir(ii  iiitelleUuale,  in  altri  trovasi  (»(i.;;uiiiIiKe  qiiivi  l'Aii;;elico) 
111  r  i/iiii,iiil<(in  lUfiiiiliil,  III  ml  iliriiiii.  per  una  tal  eomiatiiraIe/./,a  ed  niiioiie  alle  eose  di  so]ira,  iiella 
iiiaiiiera  appnnlo.  elie  1' Ai-eopaj;ita  ra^iioiia  ill   Hierol  lieo,  il  i|iiali-  in  se  ste.sso  lieeMiuUi  le  cose 

divine.  I.licc iitc   I'iniparii.  ed  esaeiido  in  ijiicsta  ^iiisa  ilc\alii  allc  co.se  .soi>i:iii:il  iiiali.  ^'li  t'u 

poi  eiiiiiial  male   jl   larne  saiio   <;    t'ernio    ^iiidilio.     In    i|iiesta    eonloniiitii    scrisse    lAjiostolo  a' 
Coiiullii:   .■^jiiriliwHs  ulnii    iwlUttt  miinia:'     (I''iit;erii>,  Li''.  ///.,  tViy/.  /.,/>.  123— 124.) 
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difficult  wholly  to  expunge,  than  the  stain  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  holy  men,  by  a  highly-wrought  spirituality,  based 
upon  an  unscriptural  foundation. 

This,  the  clear  mind  of  the  Angelical  must  have  vividly 
perceived.  His  love  for  the  Religious  Orders  of  the  Church, 
especially  for  the  Minorites,  spurred  his  zeal  to  do  all  he  could 
to  apply  an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  had  been  introduced 
into  many  minds.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  "  Frater- 
culi,"  and  other  Apocalyptic  enthusiasts,  who  rested  their 
fanatical  teaching  on  the  theories  of  Abbot  Joachim — theories  . 
which  they  had  distorted  into  a  mixture  of  wildness,  wickedness, 
and  blasphemy,  essentially  their  own — would,  unless  sharply 
checked,  spread  like  fire,  without  being  as  easily  extingiushed.* 
True  charity  and  wise  love  does  not  conceal  the  flaw,  but  points 
it  out,  and  makes  it  good. 

And  the  Angelical  took  the  best  possible  means  for  doing 
this.  Tocco  tells  us  that  he  absolutely  '*  destroyed  "  the  heresy 
in  question.!  And  how  ?  Whilst  still  in  Italy,  he  went  to  a 
certain  monastery — indeed,  some  say  he  travelled  about  to  many 
monasteries  on  the  same  errand — and  asked  the  Abbot  for  the 
writings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
fanaticism  which  then  was  rife.  He  studied  them  from  end  to 
end.  When  he  had  thorougly  mastered  them,  then,  he  took  his 
pen,  and  marked  those  jiortions  underneath  which  were  erroneous, 
or  savoured  in  any  way  of  error  ;  and  drew  his  pen  across  other 
portions  which  should  neither  be  read,  nor  be  believed  in. 
And  thus,  he  restored  the  book  to  the  Abbot,  touched  and 
corrected  with  a  master's '  hand.  There  ■  is  little  doubt  that  the 
work  thus  altered  served  as  a  guide  and  test  to  hundreds  of 
spiritual  men.  For  the  Angelical's  reputation  was  very  high  for 
learning  and  acuteness.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  religious 
men,  living  in  days  of  violent  spiritual  delusions,  were  only  too 
glad  to  obtain  a  work  which  would  be  at  once  a  sure  guide  and 
a  useful  warning.  One  small  effort  of  a  master-workman  exerts 
its  influence  and  power — not  because  of  the  size  of  the  volume, 
but  on  account  of  the  skill  and  reputation  of  its  author.  It  seems 
but  a  trivial  undertaking  to  mark  with  a  pen  the  errors  in  a 

*  "  Ciyiis  sectatores  simiil  et  invt  ntoiis  se  iioiiiinaut  Fraterculos  de  vita  paupere,  ut  ctiam 
siili  licic  Imniilitiitis  So|)histi<(i  noiiiiiif  siiiipliciinn  corda,  scdiicant :  quos  cajitds  potius  Inrri-tica 
piiivitiiti'  tci'iiiciitaiit,  (|U()rmii  iiiriilcs,  iliiui  ni>ii  ipiiilianl  iitriiin  a  Deo  siiil  .siiiril\is,  sic  iiii'iiilax 
s|iirilus  (Icincnta  vit ,  ill  i|iiasi  .siil)  iiiid  cai'ili'  Cliiisto  duus  tigaiit  Ecclfsias :  iiiiaiii  (.■ariialiuiu, 
siipiT  i|Uaiii  SiniiTiius  Kuiiianus  I'diililix  |)ia'si(lct.  ....  Qui  dniii  dicuiit  sc  diici 
siiiritn  liliiitalis,  in  diiuirm  srrvitutciii  pi:i\itatis  h;[M'etic;e  eodem  sjiiiitu  imrciiiilaiiti'  lalnm- 
tiir,  ciiiiiiuibiis  iiiisci  riiiiis.  ipiia  di\iHinTiis  si)iiiliis  ct  erroris,  iiuot  potuit  i]isciriiiii  jiliautasias 
subvertt-re,  tot  dcdil  scctas  piavitatis  liatri'tica'  iiiveiiire."     (Tocco,  Bull.,  Cap,  11'.,  ii.  21,  p.  665.) 

\  " Destruxit  e.t  tertiiuu  pestiferum  pravitatis  orroipni  Doctor  iste  niirabilis,  qui  fiior 
antiquiis  extitit.  ft  pcrniciosiiir  dc  novo  siinoxit,  qui  siiTi  pio  noiniiu-  oiniuiii  iiiipietatis 
perniciem  coutiucus,  vocatur  <lc  novo  spiritii  libertatis."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  /f'.,  n.  21, p.  665.) 
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spiritual  book.     It  was  the  high  reputation   of  the   Saint  tliat 
made  his  work  of  deep  importance.* 

But,  tliougli  the  Angelical  "  destroyed  "  the  heresy — that  is  to 
say,  clearly  manifested  the  folly  and  unreason  of  many  j)Ositions 
taken  up  by  Abbot  Joachim — he  did  not  all  at  once  destroy  the 
heretics.  Many  years  elapsed  before  the  heated  dreams  of  Br. 
Gerard  died  out  amongst  the  Franciscan  friars.  Only  let  the 
"  Spirit  of  Liberty  "  take  possession  of  men  who  have  dedicattMl 
their  lives  to  the  supreme  service  of  their  Maker,  and  wild  con- 
fusion, and  fierce  unrestrained  fanaticism  must  be  the  logical 
result.  For,  given  an  ardent,  generous  nature,  full  of  burning 
aspirations,  overflowing  with  heroic  resolves  ;  given  the  impetus 
and  the  dan;  and  suddenly  withdi'aw  the  directing  and  (-on- 
trolling  power — and  then,  mind  and  imagination,  at  once,  blaze 
and  flare  out  into  all  manner  of  spiritual  extravagances,  and  are 
worked  up  into  a  species  of  frenzy,  which  alone  can  be  produced 
by  the  mingled  influence  of  high  religious  pressure,  heated  fan- 
tasy, and  spiritual  pride. f  When  once  those  who  appear  called 
to  heroic  sacrifice,  and  mighty  spiritual  deeds,  abandon  that  one 
only  power  which  has  force  enough  to  hold  them  in  restraint,  and 
wisdom  and  experience  enough  to  give  them  a  right  direction  ; 
when  once  the  proud  human  spirit  breaks  free  from  the  firm, 
tender  hand  of  the  Church  of  Christ, — like  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
— ^it  is  soon  seen  tumbling  down  the  slope  of  heaven.  Take  but 
a  cursory  view  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  read  the 
history  of  that  monster  TanchelinJ  (1115 — 1124),  and  Eudo  de 
Stella ;  recall  what  has  been  said  about  the  Catharites ;  study  the 
lives  of  Henrj^  and  De  I?ruys  ;  think  of  the  Albigenses,  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  look  upon  the  sect 
of  Halle  (1248) — which  declared  the  hierarchy  to  be  abolished — 
and  upon  the  Apostolic  Brothers:  and  some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  wild  and  maddening  extravagances,  of  the  cruel- 
ties and  immoralities,  which  spring  from  a  fiery  spiritual  energy 
which  has  broken  away  from  the  influence  of  the  Church. 

*  Tocco  thus  describes  the  work  of  the  AuKelical: — "  Et  quia  es  dictis  Abbatis  Joacliim 
prajdicti  h:erttici  fonientuni  suiiiuut  praifati  erroris  pestifcri,  pntdictus  Doctor  iu  quodain 
moiiasterio  petivit  libruiu  pnefati  Abbatis.  e,t  oblatum  totum  perlegit,  et  ubi  aliiiuid  erroiieum 
reperit  vel  suspeutuiu,  cum  liuea  subducta  darauavit.  quod  totum  Tegi  et  credi  i>rohibuit,  quod 
ipse  si\a  manu  docta  cassavit."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  (Jap.  IV.,  n.  21,  p.  tiliS.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  these  Apocalyptic  fanatics,  whom  the  Annelical  opposed,  put  forward  as  one  of  their 
principal  merits  that  they  were  led  spiritu  libertutU,  by  a  "  .spirit  of  liberty."  Here,  again,  the 
Saint  opposes  reverence  and  authorit.y  against  the  licence  and  rashness  of  men  run  wild  witli 
false  ascelieisin. 

t  Ne<-  Hulls  OieseUr,  Vol.  ITT..  Chap.  III..  ?  70,  p.  251— §  72,  p.  268,  from  which  much  may  bO 
learnt  regarding  the  excited  state  of  many  religious  minds  in  the  middle  ages;  though  niucli 
wliieli  is  advani'ed  must  be  taken  <■«»(  uiaiio. 

t  •'  Declamabat,  Ecclesias  Dei  lupaiiaria  esse  reputanda  ;  nihil  esse  quod  sacerdotum  otHcio 
in  mensa  dominiea  conticeretur:  polhitiones,  non  aacrameuta  uominanda;  ex;  meritiset  sancti- 
tate  niinistroriim  virtutem  .saeramentis  aecedere  .  .  .  Talibus  neiiuitiai  successibus  iiiisero 
liomiui  taiila  scebris  ac<e.s.sii  audaeia.  ut  etiam  se  Deum  diecret.  assereus.  quia  si  (Uiristus  ideo 
Densest.  (|nia  Siiiritmn  s:uhImmi  lial)nisset.  se  iion  inferiiis  nee  ilissimilius  Deum.  quia  pUnitu- 
diuem  Spiiirnr  ;-.ini  li  a.  ,  I  |,l>.Mt.'  (,'^i  «■  Iliill's  (r(..<. /-,-,  r../.  ///.  Thint  I'n-ioil.  Chap.  Vll.,  iwle, 
p.  388;  se«j  also  AcUt  Sa)utviitiu   ^'ita  ,->.  Xoihrrti,  .TitH.   VI.    Cap.  A///.,  n.  7ti — «].  p.  HM  .) 
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If  history  tells  any  truth  with  severe  distinctness,  and  illus- 
trates it  with  terrible  examples  in  every  century  of  her  course 
since  the  Christian  era,  it  is  this :  that  no  monastic  life  can  long 
endure,  except  it  be  subject  to  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
Catholic  Church.*  Attempts  may  be  made  ;  they  may  stand  for 
a  season — but  they  cannot  bide  ;  they  have  no  sap  of  life  ;  they 
either  sicken  and  wither  into  the  earth  from  which  they  spring, 
or  they  are  set  on  fire  by  their  own  heat,  and  are  charred  and 
burnt  to  death  by  that  same  erratic  spark  which  brought  them 
into  being.     Examples  are  not  wanting,  even  at  the  present  hour. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  trace  the  genesis  of  a  spiritual  flame 
which  ended  in  a  conflagration,  have  simply  to  begin  with  the 
teachings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  who,  after  all,  was  a  good  and  simple 
man ;  to  watch  his  false  maxims  expand  in  the  imagination  of 
Gerard  and  Leonard  ;  and  to  see  them,  then,  kindle  and  blaze  in 
the  great  Franciscan  Order,  and  take  possession  of  many  ardent 
minds.f  Give  the  flame  but  a  bri(if  season  to  work  its  way,  and 
shortly,  the  Fraterculi,  and  the  spiritualists,  form  centres  of  tierce 
fanaticism.  The  most  extravagant  Franciscan  zealot  is  now  too 
moderate  to  suit  their  burning  zeal ;  and  they  throw  themselves 
into  the  hands  of,  and  make  common  cause  with,  such  monoma- 
niacs as  the  Apostolic  Brothers,  the  Catharites,  and  the  Beghards.J 
A  small  spark,  truly,  can  set  in  motion  a  terrible  conflagration. 

Well  was  it,  indeed,  for  the  great  Angelical  that  his  vast 
powers  of  intellect  and  reason  were  seated  so  firmly  in  the  grand 
monastic  principles  of  reverence,  love,  purity,  and  adoration  ; 
well  was  it  for  him  that  he  supported  his  enormous  power  of 
mind  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Church^that  he  leaned  upon  lier 
bosom,  and  drank  from  her  sources,  witli  all  the  trust  of  a  little 
child ;  well,  indeed,  was  it  for  him  that  he  mistrusted  self,  and 
sought  light  from  heaven,  and  only  then  felt  himself  to  be  in 

*  TIiP  fnct  is  that,  in  Eiivope,  at  least,  no  velisinns  oreaiiism  lias  over  lipoji  rnnstruotod  to 
meet,  outsiiU-  tlif  Cliuicli,  tin-  cas.-  (it  ■■  iiionasticisin,''  Nor,  iiidi-.il.  ilicl  tin-  taiialical  nlijiidiis 
of  till'  Kast  niiiili-  (ir  irsliaiu  tlii'  .siiiiitiial  tcvcr  (it  the  iiKiiuist  ic  ImmIjcs  wliicli  \\i  re  [itlaclicd  to 
tllfiii.  IJotli  tlR'  s.vsti-iii,  aud  its  inciiiastic  dcvclniiiiicnt,  iiaitoolc  (if  the  same  cxcit  iiii;'  and 
"iniconti'olk'd  euthusiasiii :  lire  ddcs  iku  iiHidilv  it  r  \i  iiiuiii^li  lire.  Alone,  under  llic  lirni  iiiiiiii- 
pa.ssioued  sway  of  that  Mother  of  men,  the  Cliun  li.  «(•  w  iliiess  an  exanijile  of  inleii.se  ardour, 
of  untold  power,  guidin;;  and  vejircssiniL;  the  enule  as)iiration»  and  vain  longings  of  tlic  huiuau 
heart,  after  a  state  of  things  not  made  for  man. 

t  His  jnincipal  fault  seems  to  have  been  a  pcncliant  for  prophesying.  The  fact  of  his  predic- 
tion.s  sometimes  turning  out  true,  ga\'e  him.  amoiig.st  some,  the  character  of  a  proj)het;  hut  S. 
Thomas,  as  well  as  William  of  Paris,  and  Trilhemiiis,  hy  no  me;ins  admit  his  rigtit  to  such  a 
title.  He  wrote  voluminously  on  Holy  .Seriiiture.  Of  his  sanetily.  Hu  I'in  sjieaks  thus: — "  II  fnt 
de  sou  vivant  en  reputation  de  sainteti'.  el  m(-me  d' .avoir  le  dou  de  rroiilu'-tie."  (I)u  I'in, 
J\'()iwel.  Bib.,  Tnm.  A'.,  ('hiq>.  IT.,  p.  5li — ill.  Paris,  MDVC.)  How  .strange  a  likene.ss  between 
.Sehelliug's  Theology,  and  that  system  which  originated  iu  this  lioly  Abbot !  (See  Werner,  S. 
Thumns  vim  Aquino,  li.  III..  }).  TiiO.) 

t  The  Beghards  appear  to  have  carried  the  fanaticism  aiul  blasphemy  of  spiritual  aberra- 
tion to  its  ntmcist  limit.  'I'o  give  one  (U- two  of  theii'  tenets  as  au  example: — "  Diennt  euim, 
crednnt  el  teiieiit  (|iio(l  Deiis  sit  I'ormaliter  omue  (]Uod  est.  Item  dieuiit.  i|nod  homo  possit  sic 
uniri  Deo.  (|Uod  ipsius  sil  idem  posse  ac  velle  et  operari  <]nodetim(|ae,  quod  est  ipsiiis  Dei.  Item 
crednnt,  se  esse  Deuni  per  naturam  sine  distiuetioue.  Item  (|Uod  sint  in  eisomues  pertiecliones 
diviu!^.  ita  qnnil  dieunl.  se  esse  jetcrnos  et  i)i  ;eternitale.  Item,  di<'nnf  se  omnia  ereasse,  et 
plus  ereas.se.  (luani  Deu.s.  lleni,i|iiod  niillo  inili;;(iil  uee  Deo,  nee  Deitale.  Item,  (|Uod  sunt 
impeeeahiles,"  .Ve..  iic.     (S(  e  Mosheiui,  Di  llnihonHs.  p.  210.) 
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safety  when  he  was  in  company  with  the  Ho]y  Scriptures,  and 
with  the  teachings  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church — of 
S.  Augustine,  and  the  Damascene,  of  S.  Chrysostom,  8.  Gregory, 
S.  Aniln'ose,  and  S.  Jerome.  So  towering  a  superstructure,  so  high 
a  reach  of  intellectual  power,  required  a  deep,  broad,  and  solid 
foundation :  or  how  great  might  not  have  been  its  collapse  and 
ruin ! — too  terrible  to  contemplate,  looking  on  the  Angelical,  as 
we  do,  with  such  tenderness  and  love.* 

That  S.  Thomas  clearly  perceived  that  a  poisonous  quality  lay 
concealed  in  the  writings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  and  that  he  did  not 
cease  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  '"'■  Introductorms,''  is  evident 
from  many  passages  in  his  Sumvia.  One  of  the  principal  errors 
of  the  Abbot,  and  perhax)S  the  most  dangerous,  consisted  in  his 
laying  down  that,  as  the  Old  Testament  Law  had  x>assed  away, 
so  would  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that,  in  its  place,  the 
"  Eternal  Gospel "  which  he  had  written  was  to  take  possession 
of  the  world.  The  Father  and  the  Son  were  to  give  way  to  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  state  of  marriage,  and  the  clerical  state,  were  to 
yield  to  the  Order  of  Friars.  And  the  friars  were  to  be  glorified 
in  the  third  period  of  a  larger  grace,  which  was  to  be  ministered 
to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself ;  for  it  was  of  this  period  that 
our  Lord  spoke,  when  He  said  :  "  When  the  Si)irit  of  Truth  shall 
come,  He  will  teach  you  all  truth."  It  was  this  tissue  of  vanity 
and  folly,  of  blasphemy  and  conceit,  that  acted  with  such  magic 
effect  on  so  many  otherwise  pious  medieval  minds.f 

The  whole  of  the  teaching  of  Abbot  Joachim  was  based  upon 
this  one  principle,  viz. :  that  God  w^as  going  to  improve  uj)on  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  mainspring  of  the  consequent 
religious  aberration  was  tixed  in  pride,  and  was  formed  of  this 
one  conceit :  "And  we  are  the  men  to  enforce  the  covenant  to 
come ! "  J 

Now,  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  "  Prima  SeeundcB'^ — the  first 
part  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Swniina.  There,  is  displayed 
the  great  Ang<dicars  special  gift.  He,  with  the  instinct  of 
genius,  found  the  root,  and,  with  the  power  of  a  giant,  he  severs 

*  Tonrou  gives  a  clue  to  the  whole  secret  of  his  security  in  the  following  words  : — "  II  ne 
sutlit  pas  (le  diie  du  Uocteur  AuKiliciue,  iju'il  a  ete  veritablenieut  si.avant.  et  encore  plus  saint: 
il  faut  aussi  reconnoitre,  i|Ue  c'est  sa  saintete  (jni  I'a  fait  si.avant,  eoninie  la  science  a  servi  .\ 
perfectiouner  sa  saiiitete.  Si  ses  luniieres  out  uourri  sa  tendre  pii-ti\  sa  iliaritc,  sa  contiance, 
et  toutes  les  vert  us  chreticnues:  il  n'estpasiuoiiis  vrai  que  la  ferveur  dc  sa  ilivotinu,  la  vivacite 
lie  »a  foi,  sou  huniilite,  sa  pnrete,  son  attrait  pour  I'oraison,  ont  d'aiiLiut  plus  contriljue  :"», 
eteudre  ses  connoissaii(;<>8,  qu'on  s<;ait  assez  (jue  le  propre  des  vertus  est  de  puriticr  I'esprit  et  le 
cieur."     (La  I'ir  de  ,S.  Tliomwi,  Liv.  IK,  Chap.  VJ.,  p.  X^~.) 

t  See  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Ei-t-les.,  Tom.  XV.,  Cap.  III.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  155—160. 

X  In  all  the  violent  spiritual  institutions,  and  frautio  sects,  of  the  middle,  indeed  of  all  ages, 
one  principle  is  ever  i)roniinent — pride.  Spiritual  pride  appears  to  be  a  devil  of  tin- :  liurniug 
the  imagination,  and  acting  on  the  wludc  uu'iital  system  with  corroding  violence  ;  eating  <Mit 
of  the  mind  every  elenn-iit  of  calm  judgment,  and  ^uoducing  pictures  wliich  terrify  and  scare. 
Spiritual '■  passion"  in  so  far.it  would  seem,  as  the  .-.oul  tiauseends  tli<  lMid\ .  sil  f;ir  is  more 
cuslaviug,  and  holds  a  nmrc  tlespotic  sway  than  carnal  iia.ssiou.  Ueuerally,  one  is  the  product, 
or  the  occasion,  of  the  other. 
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it  in  two.  The  hundred  and  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  Ques- 
tions— in  all  consisting  of  twelve  Articles — sweep  away,  for 
ever,  all  xhe  pretensions  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  and  of  his  dupes. 
Take,  simply  as  a  specimen,  the  fourth  Article  in  the  hundred 
and  sixth  Question :  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  act  as  an  antidote  to 
the  evil  of  which  we  speak.  The  Question  under  which  this 
Article  is  placed  treats  of  the  Evangelical  Law — which  is  called 
the  New  Law — considered  in  its  own  nature.*  The  First 
Article  asks  whether  the  New  Law  is  a  written  Law  ;  the  second, 
whether  it  justifies  ;  the  third,  whether  it  ought  to  have  been 
given  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is 
the  Article  in  question,  whether  the  New  Law  will  last  to  the 
end  of  the  world :  f  for  if  so,  evidently  there  is  no  room,  either 
for  the  "  Eternal  Gospel "  or  for  the  display  of  a  new  Order  of 
transcendental  friars. 

That  this  article  was  written  to  meet  the  above  case  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Angelical,  though  he  mentions  no  names, 
states  the  exact  propositions  attributed  to  the  "  Eternal  Gospel," 
and  then  overthrows  them.  His  method  is  the  following.  He 
first  gives  four  arguments  against  his  own  thesis,  viz. :  argu- 
ments which  seem  to  prove  that  the  New  Law  will  not  last  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Next,  he  states  his  own  case.  Having 
clearly  laid  down  his  master-principle,  he  then  analyzes,  or  ex- 
plains, or  expands  it,  letting  in  a  Hood  of  light  on  the  miserable 
arguments  or  rather  sophisms  of  the  other  side.  :|;  Having  thus 
exposed  their  impotence  in  general,  he  takes  them  one  by  one, 
and,  applying  his  principle,  seems  to  shake  the  logical,  or  rather, 
sophistical  life  out  of  them,  and  then  marches  on  to  other 
conquests.  . 

To  give  the  entire  Article  would  occupy  too  much  space.  As 
an  example,  take  at  random  the  third  argument  against  his 
thesis.  \  Having  laid  down  the  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  the  objection  frames  an  argimient  upon  their 
difference  : — 

*  Qiioestio  CVI.  l)c  Lego  EvaiiKclica,  qna;  dicitur  Lpx  Nova,  so<;uudum  se.  .See  .S.  Tlionia) 
Aquiiijitis,  t^iimiiKi  'niriihniini.  Vrima  Srcundii'.  Tom.  II.,  p.  416.     K<1.  Parm. 

t  "  t'iicji  iiriiiiuin  (iii:i  ruiitiir  <niatiu)r:  1".  Qualis  sit,  utruni  s<'ilicct  sit  scripta,  vel  indila; 
2'\  dc  virtute  i-.iiis,  utniin  .jiistili<'ct ;  3".  de  )iriiicipio  ejus,  iitnim  di-biierit  dari  a  priiiriiiio 
inuiidi ;  4".  (le  ti-nniiio  f.jiis,  iitnim,  scilicet  diiratuia  usque  ad  tiiiem,  an  debeat  ei  alia  lex 
siiccedere."     (Ihiiliin.) 

I  The  central  illiiiiiination  wliidi  li^lits  up  to  the  right,  as  it  were,  the  "  arsunients"  of 
oiipononts,  and  in  the  left,  the  detailed  solution  of  those  "  ar^unieuts,"  acts  upon  the  mind, 
very  often,  so  suddenly,  and  willi  such  force,  as  to  produce  the  sensation  of  an  "  cnlarKcnienf." 
'I'hi- quick  transiliou  tVoui  intellectual  darkness,  or  twiliglit,  to  a  perception,  clear  as  dav, 
ofall  that  wliich  was  oliscnre  licfore— and  that  tlirough  the  brilliant  sinning  of  one  simple 
princii)l( — hears  ahout  with  it  a  certain  fascination  for  tlie  luinil.  ;iud  causes  the  student  to 
smile  unconsciouslv  witli  a  species  of  delisht.     Who  has  nut  I'd  I  this  f 

i"3.  Pra?terea.  sicnt  Pater  est  alius  a  Filio,  et  Filius  a  Patre,  ila  Spiritus  sanctus  a  Patir et 
Filio.  Sell  fuit  iiuidain  status  conveniens  peisoiiaj  Patris,  scilicet  st.ilus  vetevis  le<;is,  in  quo 
liomiiies  seneialioni  iiitendebant  ;  similiter  etiam  est  alius  status  couveiiieus  iiersoiia)  Filii, 
scilicet  st;ittis  n()v:e  l< nis.  in  (luo  eleri<'i  intendentes  sapientiiB,  qua>  aiiproi)rialiir  Kiiio,  iiriiieipiin- 
tur.  I'^rjjo  eiit  .'italMs  tci  liiis  Spirilus  saucti.  ill  quo  spiritiiiiles  ^iIl  pi  iiicipahunlur."  (Humma 
Theolouica,  Prima  fiecumite,  Tmn.  II.,  Qiifest.  CVI.,  Art.  11'.,  n.  :!,;-.  41H.) 
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"Since  there  was  a  cei'tain  order  of  things  which  hai-monized  with  the 
Pereon  of  the  Fathei-,  that  is  to  say,  the  order  of  things  as  it  was  under  the 
Old  Law,  when  men  wore  bent  on  the  multij)lication  of  the  species :  so,  also, 
in  like  niannei',  there  ia  a  condition  of  things  which  harmonizes  with  the 
Pei"Son  of  the  Son,  viz.,  the  condition  of  things  as  it  is  under  the  New  Law, 
when  clerics,  who  occupy  themselves  with  wisdom,  which  is  the  speciality 
of  the  Son,  ai-e  in  the  ascendant.  Thei-efore,  there  will  he  a  third  condition 
of  tilings,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  spiritual  men  will  be  the  rulei's." 

Here,  unmistakably,  are  the  "  Eternal  Gospel "  and  the 
illuminated  friars. 

The  proposition  of  the  Angelical,  which  stands  like  a  wall 
of  brass  against  this  last  fallacy  and  the  three  preceding  it,  is  the 
following : — * 

"But  what  the  Lord  says,  in  the  thirty -fourth  vei-se  of  the  twenty-foui-th 
chapter  of  S.  Matthew,  is  adverse,  viz. :  'Amen,  I  say  to  you  that  this 
generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  done,'  which  S.  Chi-ysostom 
applies  to  the  generation  of  the  faithful  of  Christ.  Therefore,  the  estate  of  the 
faithful  of  Christ  will  remain  to  the  consummation  of  the  world." 

Next,  comes  the  analysis  and  development : — 

"  I  reply  that  the  condition  of  the  world  may  vary  in  two  ways — in  one 
way,  with  regard  to  a  change  of  Law;  and,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  no 
other  condition  will  succeed  to  the  present  state  of  the  New  Law.  For  the 
dispensatitni  of  the  New  Law  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Old,  as  the  perfect  to 
the  imperfect.f  But  no  condition  of  the  present  life  can  be  more  perfect 
than  the  state  of  the  New'Law;  for  nothing  can  approach  nearer  to  the  last 
end  than  that  which  immediately  conducts  into  the  last  end ;  and  this  is 
what  the  New  Law  does.  Hence,  the  Apostle  says,  in  the  nineteenth  vei-se 
of  the  tenth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews: — 'Having,  therefore,  bi'ethren,  a  con- 
fidence in  the  entering  into  the  Hohes  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  let  us  approach 
the  new  way  which  He  hath  begun  for  us.'  Hence,  there  cannot  be  any 
more  perfect  state  of  the  present  life  than  that  of  the  New  Law :  for  in  so 
far  forth,  anything  is  perfect,  as  it  is  near  its  last  end."  | 

"  In  another  way,  the  condition  of  men  may  change,  ac(!ording  as  they 
are  related,  in  a  more  perfect  or  less  jierfect  mannei',  to  the  same  law ;  and  in 
this  way,  the  condition  of  the  Old  Law  was  frequently  changed,  since,  at  one 
time,  the  laws  were  keiit  very  }ierfectly ;  at  another  time,  they  were  not 
obeyed  at  all.     Just  as  the  condition  of  the  New  Law  varies  according  to 

*  "  Serl  contra  est  quod  noiiiiiiiis  iliiit,  Matlh.  XXIV.,  34  :  Dico  robis  quia  non  privlerihit 
diiuriitiii  h'lr,  <lii)nr  cmuiiii  jiiint  ,■  f|Uoil  ('lii\M]Ktoiiiiib  (Hoiii.  78,  in  Mattli.,  paruiu  a  jn'incip.), 
fxponit  de  ;jtiH-rationc  liiltliniu  (liri.sti.  Krt;(i  Ktatus  tideliiini  Cliiisti  inauebit  ueque  ad  cuu- 
8uuinialioui:ni  .sa'culi."     (.Suiiiiiui  T/uoloi/U-a,  Qiumt.  CT'I.,  Art.  IK,  p.  419.) 

t  "  Rpspondeo  diccnduni.  quod  status  inuudi  variari  potost  dupliciter:  uno  modo  secundum 
diversitatcni  letfis;  et  sic  huic  statui  nov:t  lejjis  unllus  alius  status  succedet.  Successit  enim 
Btatus  noviB  Icjiis  statui  vctcris  legis,  taiuquaui  pertVutior  imperl'ectiori."  (Sumvia  Tlieologica, 
Quaat.  CVI.,  Art.  11'.,  p.  419.) 

t  "  Nullus  autcm  status  pra^sentis  vita*  potest  esse  perft'Ctior  quam  status  iioviB  legis; 
nihil  enim  potest  esse  piojiinquius  tini  ultimo  quani  ijuod  immediate  iu  tineni  ultimuni  intro- 
ducit;  hoc  auteni  facit  nova  lex:  uude  Apostolus  dicil,  ad  Ili'b.,  X.,  19:  Habnttes  itaqur,  fratres, 
Jiilunam  in  introitu  santtorum  in  san/jnine  Vhrinti,  quam  initidrit  nobis  viam  noram,  acceiUtmus. 
Uude  non  potest  esse  aliquis  perfettior  status  pra-seutis  vitie  quam  status  uova^lef^is:  quia 
tautu  eat  uuumquudque  peifectius,  qu.'vutu  est  ultimo  tiui  propiuquius."    (Ibidem.) 
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places,  and  times,  and  persons,  inasmuch  as  men  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
possessed  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  * 

"  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  time  will  ever  come  in  which  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  more  pei-fectly  possessed  than  it  has  been 
heretofore,  specially  amongst  the  Apostles  who  'received  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Spirit,'  that  is,  as  the  Interlineai-  Gloss  says,  '  fii-st  in  ^loint  of  time,  and 
more  abundantly  than  all.'" 

Having  thus  enlarged  upon  his  thesis,  the  Angelical  next 
answers  in  detail  each  of  the  four  contrary  arguments.  The 
third,  which  alone  has  been  touched  upon  here,  receives  its 
quietus  thus : — 

"To  the  third  [argument],  it  is  to  be  said,  that  the  Old  Law  was  not 
only  given  by  the  Father,  but  also  by  the  Son,  for  Christ  was  figiu'ed  in  the 
Old  Law ;  hence,  the  Lord  says,  in  the  forty -sixth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  S.John: — 'For  if  you  did  believe  Moses,  you  would,  perhaps,  believe 
Me  also,  for  he  wrote  of  Me.'  In  like  manner,  the  New  Law  is  not  only  the 
Law  of  Christ,  but  the  Law  of  the  Holy  Spirit  also,  according  to  S.  Paul  to 
the  Romans  (VIII.,  2) :  '  The  Law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  in  Christ  Jesus,  &c.' 
Hence,  another  law,  which  is  to  be  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  not  be 
looked  for."  f 

This  is  a  mere  sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical,  in 
the  Swnmia — of  which  more  will  be  said  later  on — grasped  error 
with  the  strength  of  a  vice,  and  then  poured  upon  it  a  flood  of 
intellectual  light,  displaying  all  its  hollowness,  bringing  out  all 
its  deformity,  till  it  shrank,  and  shrivelled  up  into  the  mere 
husk  of  its  former  self;  till  what  was  at  first  a  formidable  argu- 
ment, a  difficult  objection,  became  a  flimsy  fallacy,  or  transparent 
impertinence  or  pretence.  Those  threatening  figures,  which,  at 
dusk,  looked,  in  the  distance,  like  armed  marauders,  turn  out, 
when  the  morning  sun  strikes  upon  them,  to  be  old  pollards  in 
the^hedge,  or  stunted  trees  on  the  horizon. 

Our  keen  Angelical,  though  he  loved  so  well  to  bide  alone 
under  the  calm  Eye  of  God,  was  never  unmindful  of  his  Master's 
work,  or  of  the  intellectual  troubles  of  his  fellow-men.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  lived  his  serene  and  tranquil  life,  near  to  the  sjiot- 
less  light  which  shines  down  from  heaven  on  loving  hearts — in 

*  ".\lio  inodo  status  liomiuiim  vaviari  potest,  seciinduiii  quod  lioiniiu-s  diversimode  se 
liatieut  ad  canidem  legcui,  vel  pevfec-tius,  vel  minus  peifecte;  et  sic  status  veteris  legis 
IVcqufiiter  i'liit  mutatus;  cum  quaiidoque  leges  uptime  custodireutur,  quaudoque  autc-iu 
oiiiuiuo  |ir;eteiiuitterentur.  Sicut  etiam  et  status  uovie  legis  diveisificatur  secuudum  diversa 
locn  et  t<Mii)i)ia  it  persouas,  iuquautuui  gratia  Spiritus  saueti  perfeetius  vel  minus  peifecte 
al)  ali(iuilius  li:il)etui'." 

"N'oHcst  tanicii  expeetandura  quod  sit  aliquis  status  futurus  in  quo  perfectius  gratia 
Siiirilus  s.iiiiii  li:ilii;if  iiv.  i|ii.-iiii  liacti-iius  liahita  fiu'iit,  et  Tuaxime  ab  Apostolis.  qui  ;)rimi(i<ts 
Si'ii-itiis  .ir,; ,.,  nnit.  Ill  ,..s|.  ,  I  t,  iniHiri-  priii.t.  rt  nil,  ri.-i  iihiiii'htiitins.  ut  Glossa  iuterl.  dicit,  Rom.,  8." 
(Sufiiniii  ■l'l„nl,„ii,;i.  j'riiiKi   Srnnithr.  Turn.  II..  Qiui-^t.  Cfl..  Art.  If'., p.  419.; 

t  "Ad  tertiuin  dieeuiliim,  quod  lex  vetus  non  solum  I'uit  I'atris,  sed  etiam  Filii,  quia  Cliristus 
in  Teteri  lege  figurabatur :  uude  Dominiis  dicit  Joan.  V.,4fi:  Si  creiUntU  Moysi.  crederetw for- 
sitan  et  mihi ;  de  me  emm  ille  srrip.iit.  Similiter  etiam  lex  nova  non  solum  est  Cliristi,  sed  etiam 
Spiritus  saneti,  secundum  illud  Rom.  VUI..  2:  Lex  .Sidritus  viite  in  Chri^to  Jcgu,  &c.,  uude  non  est 
expectanda  alia  lex  quaj  sit  Spiritus  saneti."     (Ibidem.) 
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that  very  same  x^roportion  he  fully  realized  the  mental  trials  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  "  the  shadows  of  death,"  or  in  the  mists 
created  by  the  creature,  or  in  those  sad  clouds  whii-h  gather  about 
the  mind  when  the  heart  gets  wrong.  He  fully  understood  the 
human  spirit.*  The  wearing  pain  of  doubt,  the  stress  of  uncer- 
tainty, that  loneliness  which  verges  on  despair,  the  cry  for  light, 
the  agony  of  the  heart,  the  dislocation  of  the  entire  intellectual 
system,  which  show  themselves  in  different  degrees  and  shapes, 
in  those  who  still  possess  the  sense  of  longing,  but  feel  about  in 
vain  for  light — he  knew  it  all,  beginning  with  the  first  approaches 
of  unrest,  to  that  stage  in  which,  like  children  waking  suddenly 
iu  utter  darkness,  the  stifled  spirit  pants  for  at  least  one  tiny  ray 
of  light  on  which  to  fix  the  feverish  eye. 

People  are  in  the  habit  of  imagining  that  "  experience  "  of  men, 
and  of  their  maladies,  can  only  be  learnt  by  mixing  busily 
amongst  them.  The  Angelical  teaches  a  different  lesson.  He 
who  knows  God  first,  will  soon  know  man's  frame,  remembering 
that  he  is  dust.  He  who  knows  himself  in  the  light  of  God,  and 
lives  out  of  self  in  God,  such  a  man  has  that  within  him  which 
can  see  and  measure  both  men  and  things.j  He  does  not  see 
them  in  the  light  of  a  world  which  has  created  a  chaos  in  the 
oi'der  of  affairs,  but  he  sees  them  in  the  light  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  measures  them  iu  the  scales  of  God.  Thus,  did  the  Angeli- 
cal ;  he  knew,  and  held,  and  acted  on  this  principle,  viz. :  that 
what  comes  from  above  is  illumination  ;  what  comes  from  below 
is  darkness,  or,  at  best,  obscurity.  Hence,  his  dwelling  is  in  the 
Unseen.  He  lived  out  of  the  fog  and  the  mist.  He  came  below, 
indeed,  to  seek  out  error,  but  it  was  simply  that  he  might  throw 
the  Light  upon  it ;  that  he  might  draw  men  out  of  it ;  that  he 
might  urge  them  to  partake  of  his  own  blessed ness.ij: 

The  work  of  the  Summa  is  a  marvellous  proof  of  this.  The 
extract  which  has  just  been  given  is  simply  one  specimen  out  of 

*  Gihelli  tells  us  lieantifiilly  whence  the  Aiigelicul  drew  his  knowledge : — "  K  qui  niette  bene 
di  considerarc  chc  iilh'  sue  scieiititiclio  speoulazioiii  seniprc  audava  iinianzi  I'oi-azinni'.  o  dull' 
oi-azioiii- ciMMo  iiiiitati-:  il  CnK'itissii  j;li  cia.  diri'i  ciisi,  ipicl  lilirii.  ciu(l'ct;li  tiacva  (|iicll!i  iidliilis- 
8iina  (■  I'l-licc  ilispusi/.idiir  d-intcllif  to.  ]»t  la  ipialc  [iu.sciva,  studiaudo.  ad  alto  scf;iio:  al  Criirl- 
fisso.  scmiiiiMlu-  uli  tornava  nialajjevolc  raiiprciidcic  clu'CclHssia,  ricoricva ;  dal  Ciocifi.sso 
teiieva  la  K'a/.ia  di  potcre  durave  a  luusliissiiiic  faticlie;  il  Crocitisso.  in  brieve,  erasli  luiiie  all' 
intelletto,  roiit'ortii  al  cuore.  avvaloraiiiento  alia  vita  ed  ogiii  uiauieradi  bene.'  (Gibelli,  Vita  di 
S.  Tommaso  it' Jiiuiiin,  Cup.  XII.,  p.  48.     Secondn  Eiliz.) 

t  There  are  endless  examples,  iu  the  lives  ot'  the  Saints,  of  tliat  wisdom  whi<di  takes  the 
place  of  experience.  Indeed,  the  practice  ot  I  be  Cliureh.  in  training  those  who  have,  in  their 
ministry,  to  deal  with  tin-  horrors  of  the  world's  wickedness,  shows  Imw  inijilieitly  she  trusts 
to  till' princijile  ot  a  man  Uuowiui;  bow  ti>  a\  old  or  detect  evil  liv  elearlv  knowiiij;  and  beius; 
sensible  of  wliat  is  cood.  He  who  has  bis  ear  eanfullv  trained  to  lii-ar  r.oihinu  but  <;ood  music, 
will  not  reiinire  an  education  in  di»(or<ls  to  learn  what  lb.  y  are.  .Accustom  him  to  them,  ami 
the  Jar  they  pi-odiu-cd.  at  first.  Iiecomes  fjraduallv  less  violent;  instead  of  shnnkinj;  from  tbeni 
UKUe,  be  becomes  Icsx  sensible  to  them. 

i  Toeco  speaks  most  touiliin^lly  of  his  tciuh'rnesa  towards  others,  a  tenderness  mixed  with 
so  l)cautiful  a  (jcntlcncss  ami  spiritual  retincment.  that,  simjily  to  read  what  is  said  of  it.  draws 
tile  luart  towards  hiTU.  .See  tli.'  iiarasraph  biKinnint;  with  the  words:  "  Kt  quia  conveniens 
satis  crat.  nt  ipii  lot  bcnetici.a  a  Hivina  lari;itate  .-ibundantius  aliis  snscepisset.  se  omnibus  eari- 
tati-  ditfundi  ret ;  tiiit  ctiam  jira-dietus  Doetiu'  earitate  <t  jiietatc  ditfnsus.  ut  alios  a  se  ipso  pra)- 
veniret  iu  ^ratiis.  quib\is  datus  erat  divinitus  ut  spleudesceret  iu  doctriuis."  (Tocco,  Boll., 
Cap.  VI.,  It.  37,  2>-  669.) 
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a  thousand.  Who,  but  a  man  who  felt  both  keenly  and  abidingly 
for  others,  would  have  gone  through  what  S.  Thomas  went 
through,  in  hunting  up,  and  preserving,  the  innumerable  diflieul- 
ties  of  every  class  of  mind  with  which  his  great  work  is  full  ? 
How  carefully  he  states  the  case,  how  fully  ;  how  fair  he  is ;  how 
anxious  that  its  entire  force  should  be  elicited.  Is  this  a  mere 
vain  love  of.  science ;  a  bump  of  order  .^  no ;  it  is  the  gentle 
Angelical's  tender  love  of  Christ — his  love  of  the  souls  for  which 
Christ  died.  He  prized  science  and  logic,  inasmuch  as  science 
and  logic  pushed  on  the  Truth  which  saves.  His  greatness,  the 
majesty  of  his  mind,  was  far  above  all  wretched  human  vanity 
and  the  itch  of  such  scientific  men  as  the  modern  world  of 
materialistic  thought  has  made  its  slaves.  The  entire  spring  of 
his  life  and  action,  the  one  prime-mover  of  all  he  did,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  created  craving  or  ambition.*  In  the  ordinary 
run  of  men,  the  motive  power  of  their  lives  has  its  centre  some- 
where on  earth.  Hence,  those  who  stand  on  the  earth  can  shake 
it,  or  damage  it,  or  destroy  it ;  hence,  the  happiness  of  him  who 
is  bound  up  with  it  is  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  men,  weak 
like  himself.  His  peace  of  mind  is  at  their  mercy  ;  and  so  he  is 
never  certain  of  happiness  for  a  single  day.  Shake,  damage,  or 
destroy  the  prime  object  for  which  a  man  lives,  and  you  liave 
almost  done  what  is  equivalent  to  shaking,  damaging,  or  destroy- 
ing the  man  himself.  But  let  the  prime  mover  of  human  activity 
be  placed  out  of  man's  reach — let  it  be  God,  and  "  God  alone," 
and  man,  at  once,  is  made  partaker  of  the  peace,  security,  and 
stability  of  heaven.  He  who  really  rests  on  the  Eternal  and 
Immovable,  cannot  be  swayed  or  shuffled  about  by  men.  Men  do 
not,  cannot  move  him :  he  moves,  manages,  and  controls  them.f 
They  do  not  know  how  it  is,  or  whence  it  comes,  but  the  fact 
remains — such  an  one  becomes  a  power,  and,  if  he  have  great 
mental  gifts,  a  giant  intellectual  power,  fixed  in  the  stability  of 
the  unseen  kingdom.  Men  must  give  way  before  his  force  of 
character,  and  acknowledge  his  larger,  steadier,  and  brighter 
light. 

*  So  much  was  tliis  tlie  case,  that  Tocco  declares  that  though  liis  hody  was  on  the  earth,  be 
secnicrt  in  reality  to  lie  liviiifr  up  in  heaven  : — "  Fiiit  pra^terea  ]ira  di(t\is  Hoctor  niiro  modo  con- 
tciii|ilntivus,  et  (■d-lcstihus  drditus,  )ii;ij(ivi  cniiii  siii  iiarlc  a  si-nsilius  ahcrjit,  iiui  totus  cii-lesti- 
hus  iiiliialiat.  lit  ercderetur  vciius  esse,  ulii  iiicntc  iiitciidcrrt,  (luaiii  ulii  caini'  iiiaiicrct.  Krat 
enini  niiiabiU',  vidert  iKniiiiieni.uti  siiisibus,  et  eoiivfrsaii  cmii  sen^ililllls  in  cilio  vel  ali(jiiorum 
coiisortio,  quaiitununiniciue  uobiliuiii  personaruui,  in  quibus  sensus  consuevcrunt  distr.ilii, 
subito  cadestibus  elevari ;  quasi  iion  csset,  ubi  corporaliter  sisteret,  sed  ubi  nientaliter  iub«- 
leret."     (Tocco,  Boll,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  p.  671.) 

t  Peter  Grassus,  when  examined  before  the  Coimnissioners  wlio  were  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  canonization  of  the  Saint,  gives  liis  testiinonv  on  oath  regarding  hisgreat  intineuce.  He 
quotes  the  Archbishop  of  Naples.  .lames  of  Vitcrbo,  to  the  ellcct  that  no  one  at  his  day  consid- 
ered that  he  possessed  a  full  knowledge  of  sacred  science  if  he  had  not  mastered  the  writings 
of  Brother  Thomas  of  Aqiiin  :— "  Et  addidit  (|Uod  ....  dixit  ipse  Archiepiscopus,  quod 
nulli  sibi  attribiiant  vel  ascribant  in  sacra  seientia  aliignid  plene  scire,  nisi  qui  sequnntiiret 
inhserent  scientiiB  et  scriptis  Kr.  Thonia'.  de  Aquino,  qui  viam  apernit  iutelligentihus  ad  scien- 
dum."    (Vide  Boll.,  Processus  de  Vita  S.  Thotnai  Aquinatis,  Cap.  II.,  n.  6,  2>-  686.) 
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A  man  with  the  power  possessed  by  the  Angelical,  could  aflFord 
to  be  serene  and  tranquil.  lie  lived,  as  it  were,  b(:?hind  the  veil : 
he  saw  through,  and  valued  at  its  intrinsic  worth,  this  earth's 
stage,  and  took  the  measure  of  all  the  actors  on  it.*  Like  Moses, 
he  came  down  from  the  mountain,  into  the  turmoil  of  the  chafing 
world  below,  and,  enlarged  by  the  greatness  of  the  vision  in 
which  he  habitually  lived,  it  shrank  into  insignificance  before  his 
eye  ;  and  those  events  or  intiuences  which  excited  the  minds  of 
others,  and  disturbed  their  peace,  were  looked  upon  by  him 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  we  may  imagine  some  majestic, ' 
solitary  eagle  surveys  from  his  high  crag,  with  half-unconscious 
eye,  the  world  of  woods  below  him.  The  Angelical  himself  had 
drawn  his  first  lessons  from  a  mountain  eyrie.  His  elastic;  mind, 
even  as  a  boy,  had  expanded,  as  he  looked  down  from  the  mighty 
Abbey,  on  teeming  plain  and  rugged  mountain,  with  the  far- 
distant  ranges  of  the  snowy  Apennines  standing  up  delicate  and 
crisp  against  the  sky.  God,  who  made  all  this,  had  drawn  him 
to  Himself,  and  the  fingers  of  a  heavenly  hand,  striking  on  his 
large,  solitary  heart,  had  sealed  him,  imperially,  for  all  his  life  to 
come,  as  the  great  master  of  the  heavenly  science,  and  as  the 
gentle  prince  of  peace. f 

The  fascinating  influence  exerted  by  the  Saint,  on  all  who 
were  drawn  within  his  power,  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of 
a  most  unusual  synthesis.  Since  his  real  life-spring  was  fixed  in 
the  unseen  world,  his  whole  method  before  men  spoke  of  that 
intellectual  might,  and  that  Divine  tenderness,  which  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  perfect  form  of  supernatural  strength.^  Immense 
weight  of  character,  surpassing  grasp  of  mind,  and  keenness  of 
logical  discernment,  added  to  a  sovereign  benignity  and  patience, 
and  to  a  gentleness  and  grace,  which  spoke  from  his  eyes,  and 
thrilled  in  the  accents  of  his  voice,  made  men  conscious,  when  in 

*  Fri^erio  speaks  of  his  meekness,  saying:— "  Questa  virtfi,  clie  secoiido  il  liinie  della  ictta 
ragione  rallVena  I'iiiipeto  deiriia.  si  liducc  per  aniiiiacstraiuciito  del  sauto  Dottoiv  al  ilono  ili-lla 
foilezza.  di  e\n  pnipiio  e  iiicoiar  I'aiiima  iioii  Kolainr-Tite,  U(-'j;ravissiini  iierlroli,  ma  aiiclic  tbrli- 
lirarla  neH'att'aniKi.se  molestie,  clie  iic  miiovdiiii  all'ira  ed  alio  sdisiio,  qiiali  la  mausuftiiriim-  col 
]>ri-(l(tli>  diiiiii  ac(n|i]iiata.  piiue  a  terra.  Oniiiaiito  'i'oiiia.so  si  reiulesse  jierquesta  virtii  accetto 
a  I>io  cd  a  ^li  liiioniiiii,  apertameute  il  diiiiostriTaiiuo  le  saute  veudette  da  esso  prese  ncUi-  riee- 
viite  iiiniurie,  c  lauimo  suo  soinmameiite  iiiaiisiietd  in  siiHirirle,  come  sefjueuteineiite  direiiio." 
{lAh.  II.,  iUip.   nil.,  n.  1,  7).  108.) 

t  Tocco.  siicakiu';  of  tlie  utter  contempt  that  the  Aiin<'lieal  had  for  men;  created  thiiij;s  as 
proeeediii;;  troiii  his  iii;;li  love  of  God,  sa.vs:— "  Kt  (|Uia  de  necessitate  se(iuitiir.  ut  terrena  hoioo 
despi<iat,  (1111111  atli-etio  divina  decoiat :  ideo  eonveiiiins  fuit,  ut  pranlictiis  Doctor  inundana 
desiiieeret.  ciiii  nun  inveiiiret  in  sensilihiis,  ((iiod  aiiiaret  :  cum  de  ipso  dieatur,  quod  mirabili 
niiiilo  tiiit  teiiipiiraliuni  coMteiiiiitivus:  sive  ririuii,  (|iiibiis  homo  pro  necessario  victii  corporis 
utitiir.  sive  horiini.  qiionim  diynitas  iiralafionis  anihitnr."    (Tocco,  lioU..  Caii.  VII..  n.  i'.i,  p.  670.) 

X  (iilieUi  tells  US  how  the  intlueuce  of  heaven  seeim-d  lo  maiiifesl  itself  in  his  very  bearing 
and  appt-avanee  :— "Sempre  e  ove  che  fosse,  nel  sim  siiiiliiaiile.  ncl  imrtaniento,  iii'ogni  sno 
allosiparea  iin  non  so  che  di  celeste,  e  (|iiasi  dini.  iin  iii,iy;;iaiiieiito  d;  i'aiadiso;  che,  lasci- 
aiido  *lare  altre  cose,  ejjli  avea  del  coutinuo  vivissinio  il  sentinieiito  dilla  divina  prescuza; 
onde  incontrava  che,  le  persone,  le  quali  il  niiravano,  di  unacnlal  rivei<-nzii  si  sentivan  com- 
prcse.  Non  per  tanto  il  sno  conversare  toriiava  ;;radito  e  amabile  a  tiitti ;  a  mtti  ejili  era  cor- 
fese,  afntti  offlcioso,  .1  tutu  rivereute;  i  suoi  costunii  e  Ic  sue  nianiere  faceano  fede  si  della 
traiujuilla  cKualitil  della  sua  meute.  si  di  quel  fervore  di  caritii,  ch'era  la  vita  dell'auiniii  sua. 
La  diserczione,  la  quale  <>  la  temiicratrice  di  tntte  !<•  virtii,  informava  a  ineraviglia  ORui  sua 
parohi.  ogui  sua  azione."  (Gibelli,  Vita  di  H.  Tommwio  W Aquino  Cap.  XII.,  p.  48 — 19.  SecorpUa 
Kdizione. 
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contact  with  him,  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
untold  gifts,  and  yet,  of  one  so  exquisitely  noble  as  never  to  dis- 
play them,  save  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Men  knew  that  he  had 
the  power  to  crush  them  ;  but  since  he  was  so  great,  they  knew 
also  that  he  never  would  misuse  it ;  they  found  him  ever  self- 
forgetting  and  self-restrained.  A  character  with  such  a  capability 
of  asserting  itself,  and  yet  ever  manifesting  such  gentle  self- 
repression,  must  have  acted  with  a  singular  fascination  on  any 
geuerous  mind  that  came  into  relation  with  it.*  It  is  evident, 
from  Tocco  and  H.  Antoninus,  that  the  one  abiding  speciality, 
which  receives  an  illustration  in  every  chapter,  nay,  in  almost 
every  paragraph  of  their  biographies  of  the  Saint,  is  that  of  his 
possessing  vast  power,  combined  with  a  royal  gentleness  in  the 
use  of  it.f  Largeness  of  mind  and  self-control — those  two  great 
Benedictine  characteristics — separated  him  off,  with  marked  dis- 
tinctness, from  the  common  herd  of  students  and  professors  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  great  works  which  he  was  raised  up  to 
accomplish,  was  to  bring  into  the  midst  of  the  heats  and  disputa- 
tions of  the  University  a  portion  of  that  lofty  spirit  of  serene 
self-government  which  sat  so  naturally  upon  him.J 

How  different  from  him  was  the  great  mass  of  teachers  of  that 
day  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  schools,  and  created  the  morale  of 
the  place !  In  the  description  of  "  Paris  "  attempted  in  our  first 
volume,^  sufficient  has  been  said  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  con- 
dition of  the  University,  and  to  prepare  him  for  what  is  about  to 
follow. 

Thousands  of  noisy  dissipated  youths,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  then  known  world,  made  up  the  majority  of  those  who  had 
to  be  taught.  The  teachers,  as  a  rule,  were,  in  their  measure, 
little  better  than  their  scholars.  Ignorant  and  vain,  random  talkers, 
quick  without  being  deep,  ready  without  being  accurate,  bold  in 
argument,  careless  of  truth,  reckless  in  statement,  violent  in  man- 
ner, overbearing  in  language  and  reply,  filled  with  that  nervous 

*  As  desfrilicil  liy  Tocco.  whose  style  is  iiieii<;re  and  dry,  the  virtues  of  tlip  An};elieal  point 
him  out  as  a  iiku  veli(]>is  cieiilure,  of  ln;;liest  luitiive  and  elioieest  ;;i:«ce  :  — "  Erat  enini  pra'dietus 
Boctor  ill  sui  re|mtalioni'  liuiiiillinins,  eorpoie  it  nienle  imrissiiiius,  oratioiie  devotus,  eonsiUo 
providus,  coiiverMatione  jilaeidins.  caiitate  ditfusns.  inlelleelu  hicidus,  iuseuio  aciitus,  jiidicio 
eertus,  ineTiioria  retentivus,  a  sensilms  (juasi  qnotidie  elevatns,  et  oiiiiiiuiii  ((nasi  couteiiiptivus 
teniporaliiini.  ut  oniiiiuiii  virtutuiii  uuus  liomo  lialient  lialiilus.  ex  (iiiibua  sibi  ad  iiieritum  ct 
aliis  in  exeiiiplnni  similes  proilueerentur  elfectns."     (Tocco,  lUM.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  24,  J>.  6b'6.) 

t  See  how  beaiitifnlly  Jlontaleiubert  shows  beuigiiitas  and  simplicita^  to  be  the  special  notes 
of  the  old  Benedictines,  iiuotini;  that  touching  epitai)h,  beginning: — "  Mitia  erat  cunctis,  sua- 
vis,  pins    .    .    ."     (I^ii  Moiui:!  d' Occident,  Jntrod.,  J).  1(10.} 

t  Who,  after  studying  the  life  of  the  An.nelical— after  deeply  stud.ving  it,  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  thaii  this,  that  his  whole  temper  of  iiiiud  falls  in  exactly  with  "  thr  normal 
condition  of  the  monk?"  The  following  expresses  what  is  Iwii'  meant: — "  Nature  for  art,  the 
wide  earth  and  the  maj.stic  he;ivens  for  the  erowilcd  citv,the  .subdued  ;ind  docile  beastsof  the 
tic-Ill  foi-  the  wild  jiassions  and  rivalries  of  social  lil'c.  t raMi|nillit v  for  :iniliition  anil  care,  divine 
incililalion  tor  tlie  cxploit.s  ot  llie  intellect.  Ilic  Creator  lor  the  crcaturi — such  was  the  normal 
condition  of  the  niouk."     Dr.  Newman's  Mission  vf  tlw  llciudictiiie  Order,  Tlie  Allantis,  I'ul.  I.,  p.  16.) 

§  Chap.  XVI.,  XVII.,  p.  3.'i0— 42C.) 
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excitability  which  spi-iiigs  from,  and  is  aggravated  by,  the  con- 
tinued working  of  an  overwrought  brain — they  did  little  else 
than  keep  the  schools  in  a  continual  fever,  and  encourage,  in  those 
who  required  just  the  opposite  kind  of  training,  an  overweening 
thirst  for  intellectual  tournament,  with  its  brilliant  paradox,  its 
dashing  sarcasm,  its  sparkling  repartee,  and  its  unfailing  flashes 
of  sheet  lightning  and  of  intellectual  vapour.*  Bright,  sudden 
coruscations  that  lit  up  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  the  gossa- 
mer net  of  syllogisti(v display,  the  clever  retort,  and  tiie  caustic 
rejoinder,  as  well  as  the  brutal  jest,  and  the  rude  voiceless  swag- 
ger of  shameless  ignorance — anything  that  looked  like  power, 
victory,  or  force,  was  sure  to  find  admirers  and  follow^ers  in  the 
Paris  schools.  If  a  Master  broached  some  novel  subject,  and  de- 
fended, as  Masters  often  did,  some  startling  proposition,  or 
advanced  some  pet  blasphemy,  he  was  sure  of  an  eager  following. 
Let  him  attack  the  dogmas  of  the  Chui'ch,  let  him  get  into  his 
chair  and  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  try  to  prove  that 
all  souls  are  one — that  man  is  Grod,  and  that  God  is  nature — or 
speak  patronizingly  of  Christ  and  his  Redemption  :  and  hundreds 
of  itching  ears  and  glistening  eyes  will  be  found  shoving  their 
way  through  the  crowd  to  get  nearer  to  his  chair.f  Scores  of 
burning  imaginations  will  go  home  charred  for  life  ;  hundreds  of 
minds  will  carry  away  a  seed  within  them  which  may  eventually 
germinate,  and  burst  into  sx)ii'itual  monomania,  or  hysterical 
fanaticism,  or  absolute  madness.  Did  not  pantheism  grow  out  of 
the  Paris  University  ?  Was  not  "  Averrois"  taught  there  ?  Was 
not  the  book  "  De  Causis"  explained  there  ?  Was  not  David  of 
Dinanto  a  professor  there,  and  Amalric  as  well  ? 

Then,  see  them  disputing  in  the  schools^ — the  Master  in  his 

great  wooden  chair,  with  its  high  carved  back,  the  Bachelor  close 

below  him,  hundreds  of  young  fellows  of  all  ages  and   com- 

♦  plexions,  indeed,  middle-ag(?d  men,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  the 

sharp  and  the  dull,  the  ragged  and  the  spruce,  filling  the  great 

*  "  Sed  quid  doeebaut  uovi  doctores,  et  qui  plus  soinuiorum  quam  Tifriliaruni  iu  scrutiuio 
philosopbia-  consumpserant .' — Kcoc  nova  ticbaiit  (Uiiiiia:  iuuovabatiir  si"*"'"ii^*'<"*.  imiiiutaba- 
tur  diab-ctia  .  .  .  solaiu  (•onvcnii-ntiaiii  sine  latinnc  loquebautur  .  .  .  Iii(li;;uaiitiir  erf;o 
l)uri  iibil(psci]ibi,  ft  qui  omnia  priilcr  lnuiiani  (b-diiiuautur  .  .  .  ut  ait  Scurca  in  I.  Hci'lani. 
yHiil  rM  luhhiliu.-i  fiiUtmtith'.  uhi  nihil  nliiiii  ist  1/11,1)11  .■iiil'lilitas  ;  et  ad  Luciliuni  :  Xiliil  ,st  dfiUius 
arixlii,  .I'd  hn;-  nd  qaiil  ntilix  I  tale  utik  ist  illiid  iiiiitiiii(iti,  quod  sota  snhtilitnt'-  liiscirii)i^,  tiiill)/  remdet 
gravitate."  (Metalogicus,  Vid.  Lih.  I.,  nap.  III. — Lib.  IT.,  Cap.  VIII.;  see  also  tbe  I'uliicratimis, 
wbich  has  much  ou  the  same  point,  Lih.  VII.,  Cap.  VII— XIV.)  Ot  course,  willi  all  tliis.  it  is 
not  denied  that  there  were  grave  and  learned  professors,  and  attentive  and  welllnOiaved  stu- 
dents in  Paris.  Here  the  question  regards  what  S.  Thomas  liad  to  correct,  not  what  lie  had  to 
perfect. 

t  See  the  Verhiim  Ahbreviatum  of  Peter  the  Cantor,  Cap.  V.,  n.  U— 12,  p.  34 — 35;  also,  the 
letter  (2.'>1)  of  Bishop  Stephen  of  Tournav  (1192—1200)  to  Pope  Celestino  III.,  beginning:— 
"  Lapsa  sunt  apud  nos,"  Stc,  quoted  by  Gieseler,  Vul.  III.,  i  74,  i>.  29.5,  note. 

t  How  well  Tosti  describes  the  temper  and  iiitluence  of  school  dialectics  !—"  S'  incominci6 
ad  entrare  pian  piano,  nia  cmhi  niolta  irnverenza  di  modi,  nel  santuaiio  della  filosofla.  Ma  i 
sapienti  die  vissero  juiniM  ililla  nict;^  del  XII.  secolo  tanto  forteniente  slettero  su  la  forma 
filosotlca,  die  uon  piiisavono  all.i  eosa.  Delia  forma  abbisognavuno,  perclie  volevauo 
lottare,  perdie  volevauo  provare  il  piai'ere  di  un  intoppo  sormoutato."  (Stvria  di  .MheUtrilQ 
Prologo,p.  13.) 
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hall,  and  fixing  themselves,  as  best  they  can,  on  the  benches  or 
amongst  the  straw.  All  are  staring  in  one  direction.  All  fasten 
their  bright  eyes  with  expectation  upon  the  Doctor,  now  that  the 
Bachelor  has  just  finished  making  his  Commelitary  on  the  Lom- 
bard, and  that  the  book  is  closed.  A  proposition  is  selected  by 
the  ijresiding  Master  for  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  to  defend.  The  youth — with  those  earnest  faces,  those 
prying,  curious,  criticizing  eyes  intent  upon  him — deliberately 
repeats  the  proposition.  If  he  be  well  drilled  in  intellectual 
fence,  if  he  be  brilliant  after  the  fashion  of  Abelard,  with  the 
quickness  of  an  expert,  he  proves — deftly  and  neatly,  with  his 
ready  major  minor  and  conclusion,  with  his  authorities,  and  his 
arguments  from  reason,  ever  keeping  his  middle  term  well  in 
hand — the  thesis  which  is  presented  to  him.*  If  he  be  a  clumsy 
fellow — in  the  midst  of  expressions  of  noisy  contempt,  careless 
laughter,  and  rude  scurrility  which  the  Master  can  with  difficulty 
suppress,  he  blunders  and  puzzles  over  his  defence,  and  at  length, 
perhaps,  the  students  getting  wearied  of  him,  a  physical  argu- 
ment, admiriistered  by  some  impatient  Cornifician  standing  by, 
drives  his  thesis  out  of  his  head  altogether :  his  brain  becomes 
confused,  he  loses  his  presence  of  mind  and  subsides  into  sullen 
silence.  Or,  if  he  be  of  another  disposition,  suddenly  leaving 
his  intellectual  combat  for  the  moment,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning  he  draws  out  his  knife,  or,  in  his  x")assion,  plants  his 
clenched  fist  in  the  face  of  his  rash  disturber  :  the  students  begin 
shouting  and  hustling — and  at  once  the  whole  school  is  thrown 
into  indescribable  uproar  and  confusion.f 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  disorder  has  subsided.  The  clever 
student  first  mentioned  is  suffered  to  develop  his  thesis.  This 
being  done,  the  intellectual  tournament  begins  in  earnest.     Ob- 

*  Tlie  love  of  "  display"  was  so  great,  at  least  In  tlie  days  of  John  of  Salisbui-y,  that,  if 
what  he  says  be  true,  a  master  of  dialecties  would  staud  a  so(>d  chanee  of  enjiityiug  his  school, 
if  he  tauf;lit  with  siniiilieity,  and  made  liis  lessons  ton  plain  : — "  Deridehat  eos  iioster  ille  Ang- 
lus  Peripatittii-us  Adam,  I'tijns  vestigia  scipunitur  unilti,  si-d  pauei  pia-iu-dicnte  invidia  |)rofiteu- 
tur;  dieeb:it<|Uc,  SI-  aut  nullum  aut  auditoves  paucissiuuis  liabituruni,  si  ea  siniplicitatc  ser- 
monuni  et  laeilitate  seutentiariuu  dialecticam  traderet,  tjua  ipsam  doceri  expediret."  (Meta- 
log.,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  III.—  V.) 

t  Prantl  quotes  some  ctirions  lines  iinder  the  title  of  "  Dp  Presbytero  et  Logico,"  which  show 
the  high  feeling  and  excitement  which  existed  between  the  reckless  uoisy  logicians  of  the 
schools,  and  the  more  solid  and  serious  section  : — 

"  Logicns.—VaHis.  fallis,  presljyter,  ccetum,  Christianum, 
Al)usive  IcKiueris,  htdis  Priscianum, 
Te  probo  falsidicum,  te  probo  vesanum    .    .    . 
Presbyter. — Tace,  tace,  logice,  tace,  vir  fallator, 

Tace  dux  insani:^,  legis  vau;T!  lator    .    .    , 
Logicus. — Peecasti,  sed  gravius  adiicis  ]>cccare, 

LcKcm  luinc  adiicieus  vauuiu  uoiuinare; 
SauuMi  est.  disserere  vel  iiraujiiuUizare, 
iSi  iMs;niu!ii  putas.  vi-lini  iliras  ipiare. 
Presbyter. — Dr-o  est  (idihile  veslnini  ari^uMicntum  ; 
Ibi  nulla  Veritas,  toluui  est  tlf;incntum, 
Logicus. — Audi,  inter  phialas  iiuid  i)lnlosu|iliaris; 

Follus  non  pliilosoi)bus,  hinc  esse  probaris, 
Stnlto  sunt  similia  singula,  qua-  faris, 
Epicure  lubrice,  dux  ingluviei 
Cnjus  dens  venter  est  duni  sic  servis  ei." 

(Loijik,  Zweiter  liaiul,  XIV.  Abs.,p.  231.) 
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joctions  can  be  thrown  out  in  syllogistic  form  by  any  of  those 
present.  The  very  talent  of  the  defendant  arouses  the  envy  of 
the  rest.  They  do  not  like  to  be  beaten.  All  manner  of  clever, 
subtle  difficulties  are  proposed,  discussed,  defended,  sifted.  The 
minor  is  divided  sharp  as  with  a  knife  by  the  ever-prompt  dis- 
tiuguo.  The  school's  interest  deepens.  All  watch  with  breath- 
less eagerness  to  witness  which  of  the  two  will  eventually  throw 
the  other.  In  proportion  as  the  audience  is  worked  ujwn,  the 
(combatants  grow  warm  and  argue  with  rapidity.  Fierce  gestic- 
ulations, staring  eyes,  shrill  and  noisy  accents,  meet  each  other.* 
Fr(Mu  time  to  time  the  excited  youths — as  they  witness  the 
quickening  x>assages*of  arms,  and  as  one  or  the  other  makes  a 
more  brilliant  assault  than  usual — stamp  with  their  feet  and  clap 
with  their  hands,  and  then,  shouting  to  the  echo,  burst  into  a 
volley  of  applause,  in  which  the  Bachelor  below  joins  heartily, 
and  in  which  the  Master  can  ill  conceal  his  interest.!  At  length, 
one  of  the  combatants  slips  in  his  heat,  or  does  not  cut  the  knot 
clean  with  his  "  distinction."  He  has  severed  truth  from  error 
— admitted  the  one  and  rejected  the  other — but  he  has  not  done 
so  neatly ;  some  small  thread  of  error,  it  need  be  but  the  most 
attenuated  thread,  has,  in  the  cutting,  been  left  hanging  as  it  were 
to  the  truth  which  he  adopts  and  professes  to  maintain.  His 
adversary  perceives  his  advantage  with  the  keenness  of  instinct. 
He  seizes  upon  it  instantly.  A  rapid  series  of  distinctions  passes 
and  repasses  between  the  two,  till  finally  the  defendant  of  the 
thesis — seeing  the  game  is  up,  that  the  fallacy  must  be  exposed 
— having  lost  his  argument,  now  begins  to  lose  his  temper.  High 
words  ensue,  and  with  burning  faces  and  swelling  bosoms,  and 
hearts  blistering  with  rage,  the  two  young  dialecticians  subside, 
ruifled  and  panting,  into  the  motley  crowd. ^ — No  species  of 
excitement,  except,  perhaps,  gambling  for  high  stakes,  could  be 
imagined  more  trying  to  the  nervous  system  than  such  displays 
as  these. ^ 

*  What  little  sympathy  tboso  poiformcis  had  with  the  monks  comes  out  in  these  lines : — 
'•  Quidipiid  taiit;i'  ciiiia'  sancfiiinc  datur, 
Nou  cidal  in  initmii,  latum  haheatur; 
CiK'iiUatus  i;;itur  fjrcx  vilipciidatur 
Et  a  ]iliili)s()pliicis  .siolis  cxpcllatur.    Amen." 

(Mctaiitorph.  Golim ;  see  Prautl,  Logik,  Loco  Citato.) 

t  Lest  I  may  be  thought  to  exaggerate,  see  Peter  the  Cantor's  Verbum  Abbrevkitum — for  in- 
stance, Cap.  v.,  p.  34,  sqq. 

t  "  Non  era  la  vcritil  die  I'innaniorava,  ma  la  vittoria  dell'  opinione.  Ave.vano  mestieri  di 
arnii.  dim  della  Dialcttiea,  die  i-  I'anua  della  disputa.  Ove  qui-st.a  ferreva,  i  Filosofi  di  quel 
seroli)  roniliatti'V  iiiKi;  ove  taccva.  si  poiwvaiKi  alia  )iacifira  .s)Misizi(iiic  del  ]iciisicrr).  I'd  aiidn) 
coiiilialli-vauo,  )iii-|MMifiiil()  il  diililiiii.  pi-r  fiitrarc  aiiiilri  inllu  ilrii  iii/joiic  ili-'  cimlrari."  (Tnsli, 
Sloriii  ,li  .-ll-hinln.  I-roloiio.  p.  IX)  Auuiii:— "  La  mull  itudii].'  il.ll.- mudI.- h  df'  ma.-^tri,  la  lili.il.a 
deir  iiih<i;iiamtnlu  pi()(iiistic  la  varieli\  dcllc  opiuioui,  il  defeiderio.di  laile  prevalere,  il  bitiuguu 
della  dispiita."     (Loco  Citato,  p.  12.) 

i  "  La  gr.indo  ■vnlle."  says  De  La  Mardie.  '•  retentissait  du  bruit  des  vaines  disputPH  et  de8 
qucrellcR  scliolasliqiics."  (Lii  Chniif  hrniifais';  Tminiemi'  P(irti>>.  p.  417;  see  also  t'u(.  I.  nf  this 
itork,  Cliap.  XIII., p.  ;!5:t,  note.) 
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At  times,  the  Doctor  or  Bachelor  presiding  would  descend  into 
the  arena  with  a  student,  either  to  set  him  right,  or  to  show  him 
and  the  rest  how  to  exercise  the  art  in  its  perfection.  Occasion- 
ally, some  quick-witted  youth,  full  of  mischief,  or  fired  with 
ambition,  would  enter  the  schools,  ready  primed,  with  the  set 
purpose  of  tripping  up  the  reigning  Doctor,  and  creating  con- 
fusion amongst  his  disciples.  He  would  have  nothing  to  lose, 
and  might  always  have  something  to  gain.  There  was  plenty  of 
arrogance,  in  young  and  old,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Not 
authority — but  reason,  talent,  logical  dexterity,  ruled  in  the  noisy 
world.*  Not  reverence — but  audacity,  combativeness,  and  reck- 
lessness in  dispute  was  the  order  of  that  day.  Sharp  wits  seemed 
for  the  time  to  carry  more  weight  than  long  heads.  "What  hap- 
pened between  scholar  and  scholar  also  took  place  between  school 
and  school ;  and  each  being  eagerly  supported  by  the  Masters, 
great  was  the  turmoil  and  disorder  which  ensued.  From  argu- 
ments, recourse  was  soon  had  to  knocks  and  blows. 

And  it  need  not  be  imagined  that  passionate  displays  were 
strictly  confined  to  students.  The  Professors  themselves,  the 
Doctor,  the  Licentiate,  and  the  Bachelor,  were  very  often  hot- 
headed and  violent  men.  Indeed,  to  check  wrath  and  fierce 
emotion  seems  to  have  been  a  duty  unheard  of — certainly  little 
thought  of — amongst  these  disputants.  Professors  had  little 
respect  for  pupils,  and  pupils  little  for  their  masters.  De  Vitry 
says  that  many  who  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  had  hardly  any 
education  and  few  principles  to  guide  them,  though  they  had 
well-sharpened  wits  ;  and — as  if  in  compensation  for  their  slen- 
der acquirements — they  were  bloated  with  vain-glory,  and  sensi- 
tive as  girls,  through  highly  wrought  self-consciousness  and 
self-conceit.f  No  self-sufficient  or  vain-glorious  man,  it  is  clear 
to  any  one  who  thinks,  can  possibly  keep  his  temper  whilst  he  is 
playing  a  losing  game.  If  victorious,  with  overbearing  arrogance 
he  can  bully  a  helpless  student,  wrangle  with  a  hardy  Martinet, 
or  take  up  the  cudgels  with  a  supercilious  Cornitician  ;  but  if 
vanquished,  his  only  resource  is  to  storm  against  his  victor,  and 

*  "  Voyons  done  oomnient  on  iHudioit  la  pliilosopliie  et  comnicnvons  par  la  loKiquc.  Cu 
u'tHoit  plus,  conime  elle  (^toit  dans  son  institution,  I'art  dc  raisonner  juste  et.  de  flicrclicr  la 
verit(5  par  les  voies  les  j)lus  sfties :  c'  ctoit  uu  ixeicicc  clc  (lis|)iitcr  it  de  subtiliser  it  I'intini. 
Le  but  de  ceux  qui  I'enseisnoient,  etoit  nioiTis  d'iiistniiii-  Icurs  disciiiles,  que  de  se  faire 
admirer  d'eux,  et  d'einliiirrasser  Icurs  ad\  cvsarics  )>iir  ilis  (nustions  captienses  h  pen  preg 
eonnne  ces  aneiens  sophistes  dont  Plitto  se  ,joue  si  af^reablenieut."  (Fleury,  IHsc.  sw  L' Hist. 
Bcclesiastiqtte,  Cinquiiiin'  IHsc,  i  VII..  p.  204 — 205.) 

t  So  ignorant  were  some  of  the  professors,  tliat  the  students  were  warned  against  tliem 
by  serious  inc'u :— "  Le  (";inlinal  de  Vitry,  les  en!;a^eant  fi  se  detier  des  ndophytrs,  c'est-iVdire  des 
jcuncs  (loctcurs  qui  attircut  la  toule  ])ar  I'attrait  de  la  euriosit^,  et  qui  puisent  tout  levir 
ensfii;iieuient,  niiu  dans  leur  nienioire  ni  dans  rexpiMieiu'c,  mais  dans  les  cahiers  et  lea 
iiruunrt-A  (in  arrhis  et  ipirilirnis' :  car  certains  elevcs  sont  entraines  par  eux  a  fori'e  de  prieres, 
de  caresses,  d'argent  m6nie  (prrtio  mnducli),  et  gaspille;it  ainsi  daus  des  futilit6s  leur  temps  le 
plus  pri'-eieux.  lies  disciples  imvcs  jiar  le  maitre,  n'est-ee  pas  IJl  nn  joli  trait  de  Vesprit  d'in- 
trigue  et  de  .jalousie  qui  a'jitait  iicnli'  (  Et  ce  reuverseuu'ut  des  usages  ^tablis  ne  trouverait- 
il  pas  son  peiidant  de  nos  jours/"  (De  La  Martlie,  La  Chaire  Frain-aise,  An  Moyen  Aye,  Troisieme 
Pariie,  p.  4lit.) 
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beat  his  ignominious  retreat,  throbbing  with  disappointment  and 
covered  by  the  dust  which  he  has  raised  around  him.  Judging 
from  such  men  as  John  of  Salisbury,  Comestor,  De  Vitry,  John 
de  Hauteville,*  and  others  who  have  touched  upon  the  condition 
of  the  University,  and  the  character  of  its  Professors  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Angelical — students  and  their  masters,  in  respect  of 
steadiness  and  character,  seem  to  have  been  about  upon  a  par. 
A  great  reform  was  necessary.  Men  may  have  learnt  to  argue, 
and  to  become  sophists,  but  with  all  the  trickery  connected  with 
dispute,  they  were  in  considerable  danger  of  growing  into  intel- 
lectual charlatans  ;  if  they  had  any  character  to  start  with,  they 
stood  a  great  chance  of  parting  with  it.  They  wanted  self-con- 
trol ;  they  wanted  self-repression ;  they  wanted  love  of  truth, 
and  desire  after  wisdom  :  and  the  Professors  wanted  seriousness ; 
and  all  wanted  calmness,  gentleness,  tenderness,  and  courtesy 
towards  each  other.  The  school  of  noisy  vulgar  disputants 
required  transforniing  into  a  society  of  men,  full  of  Divine  fire 
it  may  be,  yet  also  of  holy  self-control — seeking  truth,  not  victory ; 
God's  glory,  not  man's  renown ;  and  using  the  instruments  of 
discussion,  not  as  a  means  for  carrying  out  some  private  end,  or 
for  ministering  to  some  creature  vanity  or  craving,  but  as  tools, 
placed  in  man's  hand  by  Providence,  for  working  out  the  Truth 
and  pushing  forward  the  cause  of  God.j 

The  unspeakable  damage  done  to  mind,  heart,  and  character, 
by  such  influences  as  have  been  described,  need  not  be  dwelt 
upOTi — it  is  patent  on  the  face  of  it.  And  when  it  is  recalled  to 
mind  that  such  was  the  training  given  to  the  vast  majority  of 
ecxjlesiastics,  upon  whom  the  grave  responsibility  of  teaching  and 
directing  others  would   eventually  fall,  the  case  becomes  a  far 


more  serious  one 


+ 


Wliat  power  was  there  which  could  leaven  that  mass  of  thought- 
less, vain,  contentious  humanity  ?  Whence  was  the  "  salt"  to 
come  to  purify  that  earth  ?  What  instrument  or  organism,  what 
method  or  influence,  could  bring  in  God,  and  truth,  and  reverence, 

*  l)e  Iliniti'ville,  who,  by  the  way.  was  a  monk  of  our  St.  Alhan's,  expresses  his  opiiiiou 
both  on  Ni'liiilarH  ami  ]>i'iil'<'8S(>r.s  in  no  virv  nuMsiacd  li'rni.s,  in  a  pm'ni  entilliil  .tn-hilrcinuts. 
Arilntvtiiiiiis,  llic  Ii.td  of  il,  is  tli(ir()n;;lilv  ilis^nslid  willi  I  lu-  I'.iris  scImkiIs.  Tlir  stiiiliMits  arc 
uiil':iirly  nsi-il  and  ill  t  rcali-d.  and  tin'  siliolasl  ics  and  doclnr.s  arc  Inll  ol  vanity  and  ronccit,  and 
posscssid  of  viiy  little  learning.  On  the  whole.  De  llanleville  beenis  to  lia\  e  been  utterly 
siekeneil  by  his  experiences  of  the  University.  The  U)ere  faet  of  a  law  beiug  passed  that  uo- 
body  should  profess  theology  until  be  was  twenty-tive  years  of  age.  speaks  for  itselt 

t  The  legend  related  of  Krigena'a  tragical  death  shows  anyhow  the  opinion  held  of  stti- 
dents,  even  as  early  as  the  ninth  ccntnry,  liy  certain  writers.  The  fact  of  his  being  a  little 
man  of  vivacious  and  witty  disjmsil  ion— as  is  eviilcnt  from  his  repartees  with  Charles  the 
Bald— makes  the  sliny  all  tiic  more  telling.  The  legend  is,  that  his  scholars  at  Maliuesbury  set 
Upon  him,  and  pierced  him  to  death  with  their  writing  instruments.     (Kiiii.) 

t  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  contests  of  the  schools,  as  they  were  carried  ou  at  one 
time,  helped  to  foster  not  only  conceit,  and  io  create  restless  spirits,  but  also  were  the  pareuts 
of  much  crass  ignorance,  .lohn  of  Salisbury,  alter  revisiting  S.  (ienevieve's,  from  which  he 
had  beeu  many  year.s  absent,  says  of  the  nun  who  had  been  bis  feUow-.students  there:— -'I 
found  them  the  same  men,  in  the  same  placi- ;  nor  had  they  advauceil  a  single  step  towards 
resolving  our  an<-ient  iinestions.  nor  added  a  single  proposition,  however  small,  to  their  stock 
of  kuowliMlge.-     xiii>  way  thev  mixc  d  up  llie  teachings  of  I'lato  and  Aristotle  is  known  to  all. 
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and  self-distrust,  and  gentle  noble  courtesy  of  mind  and  manner 
amongst  that  boisterous  throng  ?  Who  could  sober  the  half-in- 
toxicated mind,  relax  the  tension  of  high-strung  nerves,  calm  the 
senses,  soothe  the  heart,  reduce  the  fever  of  the  brain,  and  bring 
the  whole  being  into  healthy  equipoise  ?  • 

Who  of  us  could  have  devised  a  method  ?  That  some  great 
change  was  brought  about  we  know.  How  was  it  done  ?  Who 
did  it  ?     It  was  the  great  Angelical. 

He  was  a  vast  system  in  himself,  and  appears  to  have  been 
specially  created  for  achieving  such  an  end.  He  was  one  single, 
simple  man — doubtless.  But  he  was  a  "  system,"  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  system — the  highest  type  of  what  heroism  can  do 
in  human  heart  and  mind.  Christ,  in  choosing  him,  had  chosen 
the  most  majestic  of  human  creations — converting  it  into  a  power- 
ful exponent  of  the  light,  peace,  and  splendour  which  strike  out 
from  the  Cross.*  He,  if  any  man,  had  rested  on  the  bosom  of  his 
Lord.  He,  the  great  Angelical,  with  the  golden  sun  flashing 
from  his  breast,  and  the  fire  of  heaven  scintillating  round  his 
massive  brow — he,  if  any  man,  had  broken  the  bread  of  the 
strong,  and  had  refreshed  his  lips  with  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
and  had  been  transfigured  by  the  draught.  There  is  a  largeness 
about  him,  which,  whilst  it  expands  the  heart  seems  almost  to 
take  away  the  breath. f  We  look  up  at  him  and  say :  "  How 
great  art  thou !  how  gently  courteous,  and  how  tenderly  true ! 
yweet  was  the  power  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  made 
thee  all  thou  art.  0,  gentle  mighty  sun,  shine  on  in  thy  sweet 
radiance,  spread  thy  pure  invigorating  rays  amidst  the  deep  sad 
shadows  of  the  earth  !  " 

If,  after  so  many  hundred  years,  the  power  of  the  Angelical  is 
so  great  over  those  who  know  him  simply  through  dry  biogra- 
phies and  imperfect  sketches,  what  must  not  have  been  his  power 
— his  wide  encompassing  influence — over  those  who  came  under 
his  eye,  and  could  look  upon  him  in  return,  and  were  then  sub- 
dued by  so  great  a  mastership  ?  Simply  on  comparing  his  life,  as 
Tocco  gives  it,  with  the  lives  of  other  men,  it  is  clear,  at  once, 

*  The  vpi-y  conception  of  such  a  work  as  the  Summa,  is  enough  to  show  of  what  stuff  the 
AuRehoal's  mind  was  made: — "In  Tlionias'  Summa  TIicoloijiiF."  says  Ur.  Metteuleitev,  '"lindet 
sicli  Alles  vereiuigt,  was  man  tou  Gott,  dem  Menscheu  und  ihicn  ^<y(iiseilif;en  liezii'hnnnea 
wisseu  kanu.  Da  ist  AUcs  liinterlegt,  was  die  alte  I'liilusoiiliic  j;itr:iiiiiit  und  eistrebt  hatte. 
Naturund  Gesellscliaft  halicn  ihin  iliro  Schjitze  geiilfnet;  iii<  iisclilicln'  \ind  sclltliclic  Wissi'U- 
sclialf  ist  ihiii  hier  auf  ^'Iciclic  Wiise  ers(  lilossen  ;  die  Welt  lier  Natiir  und  (inade  ist  seine  Kro- 
luTiiii^  f;e\V(ii(len  ;  die  licli^icin  lieleiielitel  das  I'liivcisuin,  dieses  K''>t  der  Kellgiou  Zeuguiss." 
(  U>:srlti<Mc  (Irs  hiil.  Tlioiiui.-:  nm  .l./iiiii.      F.iiil.itiiiui.  p.  A'.V  I'/J 

t  We  can  repeat  with  lull  heart  tlnise  luiiutiliil  wchiIk,  written  under  a  painting  of  the  Saint 
"which  was  once  in  a  chureli  in  the  I'iazza  del  'l'eiM]iiii  del  (iesii  Nuovo.  at  Naples: — 
"  O  sai)ieiiti:e  I'lelest  is  (i|it  at  issiniiiin  aiisiiieiuni ! 
O  inteserrima'  vitM'  jucundissiiimni  exeiuplum  ! 
Salve  Thom.a  sanetissinie  eiistos, 
Salve  sapientissinie  niasistcr. 
Salvp  henevfdentissinie  jiater, 
Blacte  gloria;  inacte  lauilibus;  uiacte  Vlrtutibus!" 

(See  f'ita,  p.  63.) 
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that  he  was  a  man  of  lai';i,rer  scale,  built  on  a  far  nobler  modc^l 
than  they.*  Their  range  and  calibre  may  have  been  consider- 
able ;  one  may  have  surpassed  the  other  in  this  or  that — each 
})oss(^ssing  his  varied  gifts ;  but  the  Angelical  does  not  come  in 
tlieir  category :  he  belongs  to  a  higher  class — a  more  heavenly 
order ;  he  is  solitary,  and  solitary  from  his  very  greatness — his 
orb,  amidst  the  thousand  stars,  shines  with  its  broad,  steady,  solar 
light. 

yuch  was  his  character.  And,  prescinding  from  his  natural 
gifts,  how  did  he  become  so  mighty  ?  The  cause  has  been  touched 
on  and  partially  developed  already.  The  reader,  adeijuately  lo 
rejilize  it,  would  do  well  to  study  and  master,  with  his  heart  as 
well  as  with  his  head,  the  monastic  theology  of  8.  Victor's — the 
Benedictine  scit^nce  of  the  saints.j  Grasp  the  spirit  of  8.  Anselm, 
H.  Bernard,  and  the  Victorines,  weigh  it  as  a  whole,  follow  its 
drift,  mark  its  salient  points,  learn  to  recognize  the  aroma  of  that 
sweet  mystic  life  of  tough  yet  tender  service  and  self-forgetful- 
ness,  and  you  will  have  discovered  that  spring  of  living  waters 
which  ran  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  tlie  great  Angelical,  and 
lent  to  all  his  faculties — aye,  and  even  to  his  very  person  and 
expression — a  warmth  and  glow  which  seemed  to  have  come 
direct  from  heaven.  From  the  rock,  which  was  Christ,  flowed 
straight  and  swift  into  the  Paradise  of  his  soul  four  crystal 
Witters :  Love — fixing  the  entire  being  on  the  Sovereign  Good, 
and  doing  all  for  Him  alone ;  Reverence — that  is,  self-distrust 
and  self-forgetfulness,  produced  by  the  vision  of  God's  High 
Majesty  awfully  gazed  on  with  the  eye  of  faith  ;  Purity — treading 
all  created  things,  and  self  first,  under  the  feet,  and  with  entire 
freedom  of  spirit,  basking  and  feeding  in  the  imseen  world  ; 
Adoration — love,  reverence,  and  purity,  combined  in  one  act  of 
supreme  worship,  as  the  creature,  with  all  he  has  and  all  he  is, 
bends  prone  to  the  earth,  and  with  a  feeling  of  dust  and  ashes 
whispers  to  his  soul :  "  The  Lord  He  is  God,  He  made  us  and 
not  we  ourselves !  "J 

*  After  S])<'akin!;  of  tlie  iiiifjlit  of  the  jr''f'!if 'l'*frnsivf^  Orrtors  of  Uie  Chiircli,  lie  says,  lor 
iiist.'iiirc  : — ■•  l)c  imi-ilict"  unlciii  .strllanilii  ( liditic.  id  est  I'i:i'iliratoiiiiii.  opoiti-liat  liuiiiiiaic  all- 
<|Uch1  )>ra'  cati  ri.N.  (liviiiitns  iira-fiilycrc  (li)clins.  ct  i(lci>  ili-  ijiso  )ii"i-  aliis  claiicir  lloiliir  pia  liil.sit 
Kcclcsia'.  i-t  i|ui  M'lul  sti'Ila  .spli'iiiliila  ct  iiiatiitiiia  in  aurma  pradirla'  illiniiiiiatiipiiis  appaiiiil. 
<l  i|iiasi  lli'spc  rills  srinliiii  trmpi)iis  usque  in  liln'iu  sa'enii  niuudnni  illnniinaiis  in  suislibiis  pro 
liileliuin  illuiniual  ionc  leniansit."     (Toeeo,  lii  I'ita,  Hull..  ('<ti>.  I.,  n.  2,  ji.  (if)?.) 

\  Tlio'Jc  wlio  are  really  ;inxi(ins  to  master  fully  tlie  "  spirit  "  of  iinr  Saint,  aiirt  to  unilerstand 
Uieseeret  of  liis  {;i'<"lt  success,  should  study  willi  tlioroMsliness  tlie  "  Mon.istii' Theology  "  of 
S.  Victor's.  Some  nuiy,  at  tirst  si^ht,  liave  luiidlv  understood  wh.v  the  author  \vrot<-  two  loiif; 
and  elaborate  chapters  (See  Vol.  /..  p.  193— 2f;9).  -with  so  many  rV-ferenees.  upon  what  miKlit 
appear  a  matter  almost  beside  the  point.  Those  two  (•hai)ters  are  the  buruiuK  liyht  meant  to 
ilhuMlnate  the  moral  eharaetcr  of  the  Saint,  hove,  puritv,  reverence,  adiuation — aiiiiroaehing 
seieTiec  with  cleanuiss  ol  heart,  with  humilitv  of  spirit,  with  self-distrust,  witli  an  intense  con- 
viction that  ••  ubi  eharitas.  ibi  rlariUia"—-  where  love  isthere  is  lit;ht."  and  that  S'//  is  ilarkuess 
and  shadow  at  best— snch  is  the  spirit  handed  down  by  S.  Benedict,  and  tillinjf  the  heart  of  the 
.\ii;:eli<al.  To  fuU.y  appreciate  it,  it  must  be  studied  and  meditated  on :  its  power  cannot  be 
realized  all  at  nnoo. 

%1'Milm.  XrlX.,  4. 
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Was  it  not  such  high  acts  as  these  which  made  the  Saint  grow 
into  the  proportions  of  a  sun  ?  Was  it  not  his  having  found  a 
home  so  close  to  the  Source  of  charity  and  tenderness  which 
made  him  the  gentle  creature  that  he  was  ?  * 

Thus  his  mind  was  essentially  Platonic,  synthetic,  monastic. 
He  loved  peace ;  it  was  sweet  to  him  to  be  alone — undisturbed 
by  tongues,  he  found  his  true  companionship  with  "  Wisdom." 
He  w^s  never  really  solitary :  his  mind  and  imagination,  his 
whole  intellectual  and  moral  being,  was  ever  so  absorbed  by  the 
world  of  realities,  that  he  often  became  estranged  from  our 
shadows,  and  forgot  men— disappointed  them,  ignored  them,  and 
affronted  them.  As  a  courtier  in  the  high  presence  of  his  king 
seems  quite  unconscious  of  all  other  presences,  so  was  it  with 
him — rapt  in  the  mystic  vision  of  his  Grod.j 

But  inclination  is  one  thing,  the  call  of  God  and  duty  is  another. 
If  the  Angelical,  by  nature*  and  early  associations,  vias  Platonic 
and  monastic — by  duty  and  by  vocation  he  was  Aristotelian  and 
scholastic.  On  the  broad  basis  of  Plato  super-naturalized,  and 
of  the  monastic  principle  elevated  to  its  highest  and  its  best, 
stood,  firm-set  in  his  splendid  mind — the  force  of  genuine  science, 
the  keen  Aristotelian  faculty  of  sharp  analysis,  and  the  scholastic 
gifts  of  symmetry  and  order.  Springing  from  so  wide  and  massy 
a  foundation — the  power  of  dialectics,  of  lucid  statement,  of 
cogent  proof,  of  vigorous  attack,  of  victorious  defence,  of  high 
intellectual  strategy,  was  lifted  to  its  maximum. 

Yet  the  Angelical  hated  logic-chopping.J  The  slums  of  science 
might  find  excitement  in  it ;  it  had  no  charm  for  him.  When  he 
had  to  witness  such  like  displays  in  Albert's  school,  he  shrank 
back  into  himself  silent,  and  remained  as  one  benumbed  to  all 
around.     All  flaunting  of  self  was  odious  to' him.     The  gluttony 

of  intellectual  excitement,  and  the  pride  of  mental  power,  love 

/ 

*  How  full  of  sweet  fire  was  not  the  soul  of  Daute,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  words  that  would 
fit  the  mouth  of  the  great  Angelical  were  he  to  tell  what  he  experienced  in  his  hidden  life) — 
"  Ci6  ch'io  vedeva,  mi  seml)ra\a  uu  riso 
Deir  univirsn.  pciolK"^'  mia  oblirezza 
Entra.va  jmi-  r:iiiilirc  c  \<i-v  lo  vise. 
Ogioia!  ()  iiictViiliilr  ;illc,i;iczza! 

O  vita  iiiti  la  d  anion-,  e  di  jmce ! 
O  seuza  brama  sicura  ricchezna  ! " 

(Paradiso,  Canto  XXVII.,  4—10.) 
t  Sec  Ball..  Cup.  VTT..  v.  44.  p.  fi7I.  "Wisdom"  it  was  which  inebriated  him  with  love:  — 
"Sir  en  ill!  divina  Sa]iicntia.  iiinr  inclior  est  cuuctis  opibus,  quaui  sibi  a  .invent  ute  sponsam  ac- 
tep,'rat,  ipsnni  inibria\  ciat  iliaritate,  nt  nullum  mundaniim  ejus  ment<'in  allii  i-ret  (pii  in  iino 
bonoruni  omniuTn  sullieicntiani  poHHJdcret.  Qui  euni  eoneessa  bona  CDntciniisit  qua'  babnit, 
lion  eoncupivit  iion  habita;  sed  magnitudine  aninii  despexit  oblata,  et  oblitns  eoi-um  quai  retro 
sunt,  cuneta  reliquit,  et  atl  iuteriora  »c  extendeus,  quaj  obtinuit,  dilexit."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VJI.,  n, 
4:i,  p.  671.) 

t  Love  of  truth,  and  love  of  intellectual  excitement,  create  two  quite  distinct  orders  of 
pleasure.  In  modern  days,  running  about  after  truth — as  children  chase  a  butterfly  about  a 
field,  or  as  men  and  dogs  liunt  a  fox  or  a  hare — not  t.'iking  hold  of  it,  and  possessing  it,  forms 
the  great  at tiai'tion.  Men  like  the  exercise;  tlicy  love  tbc  |ib'asiiie  of  Iccling  themselves 
in\  ii;(irarcil.  In  ancient  days,  amongst  tlio.sc  who  iliil  not  clmji  logic  or  did  not  care  to  do  so, 
tiii(liu'4  aii.l  piisscssing  was  the  one  desire- just  as  a  man  (lit;s  loi  a  tiia>nrc.  ciniiiliiig  liltli- of 
I  lie  s{iailc  win  K.  but  mncb  upon  the  prize.  Tlic  ((Miner  i.s  llic  pla\  ol  .shallow,  (juick  minds; 
tin-  lattei,  the  business  of  those  that  are  dce|i  and  profound. 
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of  applause,  and  thirst  for  fame,  had  no  i)lace  in  a  nature  such  as 
liis.  Had  he  not  by  a  supernatural  gift  been  above  all  this,  his 
solitary  greatness  and  the  majesty  of  liis  character  would  have 
secured  him  from  the  bitterness  of  jealousy  and  the  strivings  of 
emulation,  which  are  the  fruits  of  human  rivalry.  He  himself 
declared  that  he  never,  in  all  his  life,  had  so  much  as  felt  a 
temptation  to  indulge  in  one  vain-glorious  thought.* 

It  was  such  a  giant  as  this  that  was  brought  into  the  schools. 
Comparing  the  character  of  the  students  and  jirofessors  of  the 
Paris  University  with  that  of  the  Angelical,  no  greater  contrast 
could  possibly  be  imagined.f  Only  in  one  thing  he  seemed  to 
resemble  that  Turbulent  society — and  that  was  in  his  quick  logical 
mind,  his  sw'ift  intellectual  vision.  But  even  here,  on  their  own 
strong  vantage-ground,  dialecticians  were  little  better  than  un- 
trained children  in  comparison  with  him  ;  and  they  felt  it — they 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  his  superiority.  He  w^as  undisputed 
master;  he  was  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools."  And  when  once 
his  place  had  been  secured — and  it  was  universally  admitted  that 
no  one  could  approach  him,  in  proof  or  defence,  or  in  accuracy  of 
judgment,  or  in  store  of  learning,  or  readiness  of  resource,  or 
power  of  logic,  or  breadth  of  vision,  or  in  any  kind  of  mental  or 
moral  eminence — then,  his  influence  in  the  University,  which 
naturally  adored  great  genius  and  unlimited  success,  became 
supreme. 

Besides  men  knew  that  he  was  a  saint.  His  high  perfection  of 
soul  could  not  have  been  concealed.  Those  four  rivers  which 
made  him  what  he  was,  made  the  students  also  what  they  were 
in  relation  to  him — something  not  very  far  short  of  worshippers. 
Tocco  does  not  say  as  much — but  there  is  a  tliread  running 
through  his  "  Life"  which  witnesses,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  vast 
impress  of  the  Saint's  character.  When  S.  Antoninus  writes  of 
him,  there  is  a  fragrance  about  his  whole  tone  which  has  to  do 
with  the  odoi'  suamtatis  of  the  Blessed. 

Fancy  this  great  Angelical  logician,  whose  one  idea  was  to  en- 
large Christ's  glory,  sitting  in  the  chair  of  science  with  those 
hundreds  of  youths  around  him — not  only  youths,  but  bearded 
men,  and  possibly  prelates  and  bishops,  and  other  persons  of 

*•  See  Tocco,  Bolt,  Cap.  V.,  n.  25,  p.  666. 

t  "N<'  clierchaut  dans  Ics  sfir-nocs  (pie  qp  qui  pouvoit  nourrir  la  cliarite  dans  son  c<Eur,  on 
Mover  sou  esprit  il  unc  plus  li;uiti-  connoissaiK^e  des  perfections  de  Uieii,  il  n'avoit  que  ilu 
niejiris  )iour  toutes  ecs  iipihhii.ssmiiiis  steriles,  qui  servent  uuiqnenieut,  ou  i  satisfaire  la  eurio- 
site  des  S(;avan8,  ou  Ji  HiittiT  liur  iirj;neil." 

'"  11  pensoit  si  peu  i  s'attirer  I'estinie  des  creatures,  par  les  lumieres,  dont  il  vouloit  so 
reniplir,  que  rien  ne  le  niorlilioit  plus  sensihlenient,  que  les  loiiaufies:  et  nous  ne  devous  pas 
craindre  d'assurer,  que  si  le  premier,  ou  le  plus  ardent  de  ses  desirs,  etoit  <le  se  rendre  saint  et 
8(;avant.  le  second  fut  toft,jour8  de  caclier  .'i  ses  propies  fI■^re8,  les  progrcVs  qu'il  faisoit  dans  la 
science  et  dans  1.1  vertii.  Par  un  fjcure  diiuiriilili-  Iri-spcn  coiiuii.  et  v>l'i**  '"al  lUMtiinii'  dans 
les  Kcoics  ;  raltcMtiiin  la  plus  ordinaire  de  not  ic  Salnl  ctnil  d'ecoiiter,  de  se  tail  c.  d'oliscnri'ir 
ses  laU'iis.  on  de  f'aire  disi)ari)itie,  tmit  ce  qui  aiuuit  p(i  le  faire  couuoitre  ttl  qu'il  eloit." 
(Tourou,  Liv.  I.,  Chap.  XIX..  i>.  74—75.) 
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distinction  !*  Think  of  his  familiar  contact  with  them  all — of  his 
mighty  gentle  mind  day  by  day  pouring  forth,  from  the  vast 
chamber  of  his  memory,  "  new  things  and  old"  for  their  instruc- 
tion, and  flooding  them  with  light !  He  who  as  the  merest  child 
was  ever  asking  :  "  Quid  esset  I)eus  ?"  he  who  as  a  stripling  in 
the  schools  of  the  gay  city  of  the  South  had  surpassed  his  own 
professors  ;  he  who  under  Albert  at  Cologne  had  struck  wonder 
into  all  by  his  profound  defence  of  the  Areopagite  ;  he  who  had 
commented  with  such  brilliant  success  upon  the  Lombard — now 
as  a  finished  student  in  his  early  prime,  leaving  out  all  other 
reasons — was,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  successes,  King 
of  the  noisy  schools  ! 

He  who  has  met  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  can  make  some 
estimate  of  the  mysterious  influence  of  mental  power,  and  of  the 
fascinating  slavery  of  being  enthralled  by  it.  He  may  form  a 
conception  of  how  far-reaching  it  is.  He  may  recollect  how  every- 
thing that  drops  from  the  tongue  of  such  a  man,  or  comes  from 
his  pen,  has  that  indescribable  sweetness  and  attraction  about  it 
which  belongs  to  the  temper  of  his  mind  ;  and  how  scores  who 
have  never  seen  his  face,  to  whom  he  is  an  utter  stranger,  defend 
his  cause  with  as  much  jealousy  as  they  would  the  honour  of  their 
mother  or  .the  reputation  of  their  dearest  friend. f  And  if  such 
be  the  effect  simply  of  the  writings  of  an  able  man,  how  para- 
mount must  not  be  his  sway,  when  the  glance  of  his  eye,  the 
accents  of  his  voice,  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  the  whole  stamp 
of  his  character  and  genius,  combine  in  one  harmonious  influence 
to  illustrate  and  recommend  his  doctrine,  and  to  subdue  and  capti- 
vate the  heart !  How  mysteriously  great  is  not  the  force  of  intel- 
lect over  the  generous,  confiding,  impressionable  heart  of  youth  ! 

Yes,  see  the  great  Angelical  in  the  midst  of  the  thronging 
schools.  Brilliancy,  depth,  tenderness,  and  eloquence — all  the 
force  he  had  of  mind  and  manner,  was  exerted  by  him  to  further 
the  one  cause  he  had  espoused  upon  the  earth :  to  advance  the 
imperial  cause  of  Wisdom.;}:     How  he  must  have  shamed  many 

*  If  such  -nas  tlic  case  witli  faiiitor  lislits,  a  fortiori,  without  much  stress  of  imagination 
we  may  suppose  that  tlic  Anjjitical  liad  not  hss  attractive  power.  "On  the  ancient  tonil)M  of 
doctors  in  the  rloisti-is  of  I'avia,"  says  Mr.  I)ii;l>y,  "  the  master,  like  Nazario,  is  represented 
instructins  sclu)lars  wlio  are  tlicinscives  lieardccl  men;  and  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome,  shortl.v  after  it.s  fouiidatimi,  Dr.  Martin  (iicgory  says  that  prelates  and  liishops,  and 
other  honourahle  personages,  used  lo  sit  out  of  the  ]iri\ss  at  latliee  windows  looking  into  tlu? 
school,  hearing  and  writing  down  the  lessons  in  divinilv."  (See  Mures  ('ulliolici.  I'al.  I..  lUmk 
III..  Chap.  V'll..  p.  ;»:!.)     ThinU  of  .S.  Cainillus  de  h.llis.  and  S.  Ignatius. 

t  Here  are  twi,  exanii-les  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  iiK'an.  Spi^aUing  of  Tliomas  Scott  of  Acton 
Sandford.  Dr.  Newnnin  says: — "  I  so  admired  and  deliglited  in  liis  writings,  tluif ,  when  I  was  an 
undergraduate,  I  Ihought  of  making  a  visit  to  his  I'arsonage.  in  order  to  sec  the  man  whom  1 
so  deeply  revered.  I  hardly  think  I  could  have  given  up  the  idea  of  this  expedition  even  after 
I  had  taken  my  degree,  for  the  news  of  his  death  in  1821  came  upon  me  as  a  disaiipointnu^nt  as 
well  as  a  sorrow."  (See  the  Apfthitjia.  p.  60.)  Again:  "I  had  hastened  to  the  Tower  .... 
to  receive  the  congratulatiouB  of  all  the  fellows.  I  bore  it  till  Keble  took  my  hand,  and  then 
felt  so  almshed  and  unworthy  of  the  honour  done  me,  that  I  seemed  desirous  of  quite  sinking 
into  tlie  ground."     fp.  T6.) 

t  ■  Or  egli.  che  si  altanieiite  descrisse  la  sajiientia.  iiiii  larg;Mnente  nc  fn  di  essa  eolmato  |ier 
testinionianza  del  sunimo  I'outetice  Ciiovauiu  XXII.  conloi  nu   ne  atti  sto  nella  imlla  della  ( ;iniMi- 
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of  those  ungovernable  Doctors !  With  what  awe  must  not  the 
shallow  teacher  have  looked  on  him  and  heard  hira  !  AVhat  a  les- 
son to  the  vain  dialectician — the  lover  of  intellectual  display — to 
be  constrained  to  beat  liis  breast  and  say :  "  Verily,  that  man  aims 
at  one  thing  only — self-forgetting,  to  make  Truth  known  and 
loved ! "  What  a  new  sensation  for  the  students  when  h*^ 
serenely  took  his  lAam  amongst  thom,  and  held  them  spell-bound 
by  his  lucid,  eloquent,  simple  exposition  ;  by  his  brilliant,  quick 
defence;  by  his  modesty  and  gentle  kindliness!  No  wonder 
Tocco  declared  his  influence  to  have  surpassed  that  of  every  other 
Doctor ;  no  wonder  that  his  school  was  crowded  as  no  other  ;* 
no  wonder  that  at  last  all  recognized  the  Di"\dne  Hand  which  was 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  finally  declared,  by  the  Holy  See 
itself,  to  be  "  The  Angel  of  the  Schools,"! 

Several  examples  are  given,  in  different  lives  of  the  Saint,  of 
his  remarkable  gentleness  and  self-possession.  On  one  occasion 
a  young  man  was  being  examined  before  an  imposing  meeting  of 
professors  and  a  large  assembly  of  students,  for  his  Licentiate. 
During  the  course  of  the  defension,  he  advanced  a  proposition 
which  was  decidedly  unsound.  The  Angelical  saw  the  flaw  at 
once.  He,  in  his  own  masterly  way,  entered  into  the  lists  with 
the  young  man.  To  him,  of  course,  it  was  merely  like  the  play 
of  a  child.  However,  the  student,  with  that  arrogance  belonging 
to  his  class,  thought  to  maintain  his  proposition :  but  the  ];)Oor 
fellow  was  as  a  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  fowler.  The  Angelical 
pressed  him,  using  as  his  lever  a  certain  Council  of  the  Church, 
which  w^as  wholly  opposed  to  the  proposition  which  the  student 
had  undertaken  to  defend,  hi  vain  the  young  man  tried  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma :  his  most  artful  efforts 
simply  entangled  him  the  more.  The  Angelical  pushed  him  still 
further,  till  finally  he  was  constrained  by  the  sheer  force  of  logic 
to  own  himself  beaten :  his  pride  was  broken ;  he  sunk  to  his 
proper  x)lace  ;  and  begged  the  Angelical,  with  a  very  different  air 
and  with  expressions  of  genuine  humility,  to  enlighten  liim  upon 
the  subject.  "  Now  you  are  speaking  properly,"  said  the  Saint 
sweetly  to  him :  and  then  he  began  to  unfold  tlie  true  thesis  to 
him,  with  such  a  store  of  gentleness  and  sympathy,  that  all  the 
Masters  were  carried  away  with  admiration  of  him :  ^^Magistri 

izatinuc  addattandosli  quelle  parole  dell'  Ecclesiastio:  In  medio  Ecclesice  aperuit  os  ejus,  et  imple- 
vil  mm  Doiiiinns  spiritu  sainentUe  et  intellectus.  Animirossi  diinqiu-  in  Tomaso  raltissinia  sua  sapi- 
(■iiti:i.  noil  come  sola  intellettnale  virtii.  dal  tilosot'o  cliianiata  Pkilosnphia  prima,  ma  come 
Hapiiiitia  iiifiisa,  ed  nn  soviano  dono  dello  Si)irito  santo  da  lui  rieevnto  per  nna  sua  coniiaturri- 
lizza  cd  alliiiitiV  alle  cose  divine,  da  esso  uutricata  eol  pascolo  dell' incessauti  sne  orationi." 
(Kri^'.rio,  Lih.  ///.,  n.  2,  p.  124.) 

■*  See  Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  2,  p.  28. 

t  "  Onde  se  nel  Baceellerato  fii  stimata  da  tutti  maravislioso.  nel  raaffisterio  poscia  accose 
con  la  niaravi^lia  ilstiii>ore:  p^rclie  la  dotlrina,  ilic  da  Ini  aseollavano  i  scolari,  non  pareva 
humana,  ma  pin  tosto  Angelica."    (Vila,  p.  17.) 
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omnes"  says  Tocco,  ^'■admirati  sunt  de  trariquillitate  mentis  ejus 
et  verhi  " — showing,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  so  much  sur- 
prised, that  he  was  introducing  a  new  element  amongst  them,* 

Another  time  he  had  occasion  to  engage  in  a  formal  defension 
with  the  Minorite  friar  John  of  Pisa,  who  eventually  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Great  was  the  concourse  to  witness 
this  passage  of  arms.  It  was  what  Frigerio  calls  a  sole7ine  coiu 
gresso,  and  no  doubt  there  were  many  eager  Francis(;ans  with 
their  picturesque  rough  habits,  and  many  Black  Friars,  as  well  as 
Augustinians  and  Trinitarians,  seated  in  the  great  hall  of  discus- 
sion, waiting  to  see  the  issue  between  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic. 
To  hear  Dr.  Thomas  of  Aquin  defend  a  public  thesis,  even  in 
great  intellectual  Paris,  was  a  treat  which  no  man  who  had  a 
taste  for  exquisite  dialectic  art,  or  for  displays  of  crushing  power, 
would  be  willing  to  throw  away.f  Even  to  look  on  that  man, 
with  his  meek  princely  bearing,  and  his  finely  developed  brow 
and  serene  countenance,  would  have  been  enough  delight.  Well, 
the  assembly  met  and  the  contest  began.  We  are  not  told  the 
subject  of  dispute,  but — which  is  more  interesting — we  know 
what  was  its  issue.  John  of  Pisa,  though  a  keen  and  learned 
man,  had  no  chance  with  the  Angelical.  It  would  have  been  folly 
for  any  one,  however  skilled — yes,  for  Bonaventure,  or  Rochelle, 
or  even  Albert  the  Great  himself — to  attempt  to  cross  rapiers  with 
Br.  Thomas.  He  w^as  to  the  manner  born.  Br.  John  did  all  that 
was  in  him — used  his  utmost  skill — but  it  was  useless:  the 
Angelical  simply  upset  him  time  after  time.  The  Minorite  grew 
warm  ;  the  Angelical,  bent  simply  on  the  truth,  went  on  com- 
pleting, with  uimioved  serenity,  the  full  discomfiture  of  the  poor 
Franciscan.  John  of  Pisa  at  length  could  stand  it  no  longer.  In 
his  heat  he  forgot  his  middle  term  and  forgot  himself,  and  turned 
upon  the  Saint  with  sarcasm  and  invective. J  The  Angelical,  in 
his  own  gentle,  overpowering  way,  giving  not  the  slightest  heed 

*  Tocco  relates  this  case  in  full.  lies'""i"S  tlms : — "  Aliud  Uumilitatis  exeiiiplmn  ail  pradicti 
Dooloiis  peileetionis  iiKliciuiu  fiiit  iib  his,  cjui  tueiunt  cum  ipso  Paiisiis,  juiiilica  assertionu 
rt^latuni.  Qui  cum  quidani  Htlifjiusus  F'aiisiis  deberet  per  Caneellarium  exaniiuari  ad  magis- 
terium,  in  vesperis,  sicut  est  nidiis.  liceutiaudus  de  ohjectis  qiuestiouibus  opiuiouem  contra- 
riani  tenuit  veritati.  ([uaiii  iu  suis  silidlis  prius  Diictor  (letciiiiiuaverat.  Cui  cum  virille  patieu- 
tissinius  iicm  rf)iutaMs:  sibi  ])ra-.iuilicatiini,  ill  quo  ei  fuerat  a  niaiiistri)  adhnc  uovitio  Contradic- 
tuni,  quasi  veir  huuiilis,  qui  sui  ((uitfiiiiituui  luajiuaiiiiuus  edUlcMiucbat,  quietus  meiite  et  vo.rbo 
tiaiii|uillu.s,  cum  Fratiibu.s  sociis  icdiit  ad  couveiituui.  .Studeiites  vei'O,  et  pnv.dictus  socius 
ejus,  iiiiii  IVieutivs  talciu  iiijuriairi  dixeiunt:  magister,  nos  graviter  in  vestia  persona  suiuiis 
eltcn.si,"  (Hull.,  Cap.  ('. ,  71.  27, /».  til]!)', )  This  suffices  to  show  how  he  was  numbered  amongst  the 
best  and  the  highest  masters  ofselt-eoutrol. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  — ,  note. 

t  "  Ma  non  meno  argomeutar  si  puf>  questa  virtfi  nel  santo  Dottore  da  un  suo  snleiine  ron- 
grrsso.  c'hebbc  in  Paiigi  eon  fiiovaiiiii  di  Pizzauo  dell'Ordiiic  de'frati  Miiiori.  cbf  fu  poi  assuiito 
airArcivcsiuvado  ili  Coiilurbia,  I'lic  briielu'-  nel  fi-ivmi'  dilla  ilis]inta  malt  lal  tassc  il  Santo  ron 
parole  auipollosi'  e  ]iiiiii;<'Uti,  ei  niMidiiiicno  eon  alt  I'cl  taiita  iii.ansurt  udiiic  \'li  eorrisjiose  :  ilinio- 
straiido  iu  ([Uella  improvisa  oicasione.  quanto  altameiile  radieata  t'ossi-  ui-1  suo  eu(U'e  la  mas- 
sima  Christiana,  die  lascio  serilla  :  ,-iirtit  liotwr  cxt  separare  sc  a  amtentionilnts.  aic  ignominia  est  in 
(Mntentio^ie  OS  simni  cunrinn  tiidcithin:"     (Krigerio,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIII..  n.  5,  p.  109 — 110.) 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  Frigerio  takes  for  granted  wiiat  some  doubt — that  the  "  De 
Erttditiorie  Principum"  was  written  bv  the  Saint.  (See  Keugueray,  A'xsKt  OTtr /«s  Doctrines  Poli- 
tiques  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Chap.  I.,  p.  25 — 26.     Paris,  1857.) 
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to  these  impertinences,  went  on  replying  to  him  with  inimitable 
tenderness  and  patience ;  and  whilst  teaching  a  lesson  which, 
after  so  many  hundred  years,  men  still  ca,n  learn,  drew  on  him- 
self, unconsciously,  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  that  vast 
assembly.* 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical  brought  the  influence 
of  Benedictine  qiiies  and  benignitas  into  the  boisterous  litiga- 
tions of  the  Paris  schools,  f 

And  what  is  more,  Frigerio  tells  us  that  the  Saint  taught  the 
great  lesson  of  self-control,  not  only  by  the  undeviating  X)ractice 
of  his  life,  but  also  by  his  writings  ;  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
"  ignominy  "  (ignoviinia)  to  soil  the  mouth  with  angry  words  ;  % 
and  contended  that  "quarrels,  immoderate  contentions,  vain 
ostentation  of  knowledge,  and  the  trick  of  puzzling  an  adversary 
with  sophistical  arguments — such  as  is  often  the  practice  of 
dialecticians — should  be  banished  from  the  schools."  ^  Still  he 
did  not  at  all  object  to  argumentation  when  carried  on  pacifically  : 
"  Utilis  est  autem  humilis  collaiio,  et  pacifiea  disputatio.^'W 

It  may  be  imagined  by  some  that  the  singular  grace  of  the 
Angelical  proceeded  simply  from  a  happy  gift  of  natural 
character.  To  take  that  view  would  be  to  misunderstand  his 
life  altogether.  A  man  may  naturally  be  of  a  graceful  and 
amiable  disposition — doubtless :  and  such  was  the  Angelical  ; 
but  to  bear  affronts  meekly,  to  be  patient  under  bitter  injury 
always,  under  all  circumstances  to  be  the  same — cannot  be 
nature,  such  stability  as  this  can  only  come  from  grace — can  only 
proceed  from  having  conquered  nature,  by  practising  it  in  virtue 
and  treading  it  under  foot.  Had  the  Angelical  not  been  a 
mortified  man,  he  certainly  never  would  have  been  a  meek  one.1[ 

*  It  was  notorious  in  the  schools  that  the  Angelical  never,  under  any  provocation,  lost  liis 
sweetness  and  his  tenderness.     (See  Boll..  Cap.  IX.,  n.  77,  p.  710.) 

t  "  K  eon  tale  religios'a  modestia  usualmente  e  con  la  peuua  ammaestri^  altrni.  dorer  essere 
sbandite  dalle  Academic  le  risse,  I'ininioderate  contese,  e  le  vane  ostentationi  di  sapere  con- 
fonder  I'cniiilo  co'sotistici  arsomenti.  II  die  soveiite  costume  fe  (egli  dicea)  de' dialettici ; 
cimiiiienilav;i  pero  le  discrete  conferenze  e  le  quiete  disputationi,  dicendo,  Vtilis  est  autem 
hitmilix  colliitio,  et  padfica  dispvtatio."     (Krigerio.  Lib.  11..  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  5,  p.  109 — 110.) 

i  .\s  f:ir  as  "  reverence"  for  dogma  is  concerned,  the  change  was  very  remarkable  as  com- 
pared with  the  days  of  Aniaury  and  David  of  Dinanto: — "11  n'y  a  pas  un  philosophe  du 
treiziciiif  .sii-de."  says  Haur^au,  "  qui  ne  commence  par  6tablir,  en  paraissant  en  cliaire.  qn'il 
laiKsi-ra  les  mysteres  en  dehors  de  sa  controverse.  et  qu'il  traitera  seulenieiit  les  questions 
dont  l'autorit<5  n'interdit  pas  rexaTiieii.''    (De  La  PhHoso/ihie  Scholastique,  Tom.  I.,  Chap.,  1.,  p.  5.) 

?  WHiat  wisdom  is  there  not  in  the  following: — "Duo  sunt  niaxime  eontraria  consilio; 
scilicet  festiiiantia.  et  ira  .  .  .  Zelus  justitiri'.  qui  est  quasi  ignis,  ardere  debet  iu 
oleo  iniserieordiie.  Ignis  absque  oleo  Iaiiipii(l<iii  destiuil:  sic  zelus  justitia',  si  desit  oleum 
miscricor(li;e,  nocet  liomiui.  Salvator  dcstructioncm  .lerusaleni,  (|uaiii  ex  jiislitia  facturus 
eiat,  prius  flevit.  Super  illnd  Matth.  .■>:  •  limti  qui  esurinnt  et  sitiunt  Justitiirm,'  sic  liabettir: 
Mustiti.i'  lumen  est  misericordia;  .justitia  sine  misericordia  caecus  furor  est.'  Princeps  qui 
Inciuu  Dei  tenet,  Deum  .giulicando  iinitari  debet."  (See  De  Kruditione  Priitcipum,  Opuse. 
XXXVIL,  Cap.  v..  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  473.)    The  whole  of  the  chapter  is  well  worth  meditating  on 

II  He  could  not  have  selected  more  apt  or  concise  words  for  expressing  the  intellectual 
follies  of  the  schools. 

IT  I  have  greatl.v  insisted  on  the  tenderness  and  gentleness  of  the  Angelical.  His  very 
greatiifss  throws  these  info  hold  relief,  and  they  belong  to  his  monastic  traiuiug.  Speaking 
in  rcfi  Tciice  to  Abbot  Ensterwine,  Dr.  Newman  says: — "This  gentleness  and  tenderness  of 
heart  seems  to  have  been  as  characteristic  of  the  liionks  as  their  simplicity.  .  .  Bede 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  observe  of  Kthelbert,  on  St.  Austin's  converting 'him,  that 'he  had 
learned  from  the  teachers  and  authors  of  his  salvation  that  men  were  to  be  drawn  heavenwards 
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Those  who  have  not  been  behind  the  scenes,  but  simply  gaze 
on  the  results  of  heavenly  labour — -on  the  issue  of  heroic  suffer- 
ing and  heroic  love  as  it  manifests  itself  abroad  in  the  world, 
will  most  assuredly  wonder  at  it,  but  they  cannot  possibly 
comprehend  it.  An  outside  carnal  man  looks  on  a  saint  as  a 
some  strange  foreigner,  whose  ways  perplex  him,  and  whose 
character  he  cannot  understand.  He  looks  on  him  as  a  species  of 
moral  enigma,  of  which  he  has  no  attraction  to  discover  the  solution. 

But  let  him,  after  looking  on  the  sweet  Angelical  fascinating 
the  crowded  schools,  take  the  trouble  to  follow  him,  as  silently, 
after  the  day's  work,  he  retires  to  his  cell,  seemingly  to  rest ;  let 
him  watch  him  bent  in  prayer  ;  see  him  take  from  its  hiding- 
place,  when  all  have  gone  to  sleep,  that  hard  iron  chain ;  see 
him — as  he  looks  up  to  heaven  and  humbles  himself  to  earth — 
without  mercy  to  his  liesh,  scourge  himself  with  it,  striking  blow 
upon  blow,  lacerating  his  body  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sleepless  night :  let  the  carnal  man  look  upon  this  touching 
sight ;  let  him  shrink  back  in  horror  if  he  will — still  let  him 
look  on  it,  and  he  will  learn  how  the  saints  laboured  to  secure  a 
chaste  and  spotless  life,  and  how  a  man  can  so  far  annihilate 
self-seeking  as  to  be  gentle  wdth  all  the  world,  severe  with  him- 
self alone.  If  in  human  life  there  is  anything  mysteriously 
adorable,  it  is  a  man  of  heroic  mould  and  surpassing  gifts  show- 
ing himself  great  enough  to  smite  his  own  body,  and  to  humble 
his  entire  being  in  presence  of  his  Judge.* 

And  whilst  S.  Thomas  punished  the  flesh,  our  Lord,  who 
desired  him  to  advance  from  glory  to  glory  towards  his  reward, 
allowed  him  continually  to  be  molested  in  the  spirit  by  the 
enemy  of  man.  f 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  mighty  men  of  God — those  men  of 
awful  soul,  those  abysses  of  passion,  and  those  flames  of  Are — 
like  Hilarion  and  the  giant  Fathers  of  the  Desert — had  it  as 
their  lot  to  wrestle  with  the  frightful  powers  of  hell,  to  see  the 
fiend,  to  strike  at  him,  to  strive  with  him,  to  be  worried,  and 

and  not  forced.'  .  .  Wolstan.  when  the  civil  power  failed  iu  its  attempts  to  stop  tlie 
slave  trade  of  tlie  Bristol  people,  succeeded  by  liis  perseveriug  preachin};-  In  tlie  confessional 
he  was  so  Gentle  that  penitents  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Kniiland.  Tliis  has  been  tlio 
spiiit  of  tlie  monks  from  the  first."  (Atlantis,  Vol.  I.,  Art.  I.,  Tlie  Mwsion  of  the  BmedhHine 
Order,  p.  30.) 

*  Possibly  some  amiable  ijersons,  when  they  read  of  the  AnRclical  scourging  hunselt.  will 
feel  horrified  at  the  idea,  or  iniagiue,  in  their  fond  minds,  that  all  the  "  sutreriug"  for  tliiir 
sins  has  already  been  boiiic  bv  Cbrist,  ami  that  they  now  may  take  their  pleasuri'.  S.  raul.  lis 
well  us  our  Loiil  lliiiiself,  s|icuks  too  eli-arly  on  this  point  for  delusions.  It  is  jihrimiut.  doubt- 
less, to  make  out  tliat  we  have  no  need  of  pciuuiee.  But  it  is  not  wise.  The  tiesli  must  be 
curbed,  trained,  bri>keii  in,  aud  luortilieil.  If  we  do  not  hurt  it.  it  will  hurt  us.  We  feel  u» 
horror  at  cuttiuji  and  sawing  otta  limb  to  save  our  biMly  ;  why  then  be  horrified  at  an  earnest 
man  strikim;  liis  l)od,v  iu  order  to  help  in  the  saving  of  liia  soul! 

t"SIaperelie  il  sostenere.  come  pur'bora  dieemmo.  e  della  fortenza  I'atto  pin  pregiato, 
saraniio  per  eouseguciite  jiiii  illustri  dell'  bcroiea  sua  patienza  gli  eseinpj.  elie  ajipresso 
recheremo.  In  quista  virtii  ei  midisimo  si  teune  senipre  esercitato  cou  le  continue  attlittioni 
die  procurava  al  corpo  suo :  jioielie  li-ggianio  in  una  Vita  antic'a  luanoscritla  di  lui.  che 
flagcllandosi  con  una  catena  di  ferro,  era  solito  di  couvertire  gran  iiarte  del  iiotturuo  riposo  in 
fieriasimo  suo  tormeuto."     (Frig<  rio. />i(<.  //.,  Cap.  VIII.,n.f>,p.  hu.) 
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even  smote  by  him.  Our  Lord  Himself,  in  His  gracious  mercy, 
allowed  His  sacred  Person  to  come  in  contact  with,  nay,  to  be 
pressed  in  the  foul  arms  of  the  arch-fiend,  and  to  be  borne 
through  the  air  by  him.*  The  greater  the  stake,  the  more 
terrific  the  battle.  To  destroy  a  rational  creature,  which  is  a 
whole  cosmos  of  love  and  heroism,  to  drag  it  down  and  plunge 
it  into  the  burning  lake  as  a  damned  soul  for  evermore,  is  the 
highest  ambition  of  Satanic  enterprise.  No  trouble  is  too  great ; 
all  arts  must  be  practised  to  secure  that  end ;  no  years  are  too 
long  for  perseverance  in  the  struggle. — Did  the  Angelical  esciipe 
this  trial  of  lofty  souls  ? 

Satan  had  made,  as  has  been  seen,  one  great  assault  upon  him 
when  a  boy-prisoner  at  San  Giovanni,!  and  he  had  been  vic- 
toriously repulsed  ;  nor  was  he  again  permitted  to  try  to  enter 
by  that  door.  One  of  his  three  great  weapons  was  thus  struck 
from  him.  "WTiat  of  the  Concupiscence  of  the  Eyes  ? — Here 
Satan  was  powerless  again.  The  Angelical  had  grown  up  from 
youth  to  manhood  with  so  keen  a  vision  into  the  Unseen,  that 
deception  was  impossible.  His  heart  and  intellect  had  no  part 
with  what  is  made  of  clay,  or  falls  to  dust  and  quickly  perishes. 
Pride  ? — The  monastic  principles  on  which  his  life  was  fixed,  out 
of  which  grew  his  moral  man,  were  so  firmly  set  in  him  that  the 
suggestions  of  pride  simply  created  a  jar  in  his  intellect,  which 
shook  and  resounded  in  his  heart.  The  ring  of  light  around  a 
life  of  purity  and  love  kept  the  polluted  fiend  at  bay.  How- 
ever, if  Satan  could  not  touch  the  Saint,  he  had  the  power  to 
annoy  him  ;  and  his  spiteful  and  venomous  hatred  at  being 
foiled  and  rendered  helpless,  expressed  itself  in  all  manner  of 
friglitful  apparitions.  "  Satan,"  says  Frigerio,  "  often  appeared 
to  him  in  horrible  shapes  in  order  to  terrify  him."  But  the 
Angelical  feared  him  not :  directly  the  Saint  cried  out  to  him 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  he  instantly  disappeared.  % 

*  Mr.  licck.v,  with  his  usual  accuracy  for  dates,  says: — "Thomas  Aqnin-is  was  probably  the 
nblc-st  writer  111  the  loiirtfciitli  [!]  ci-iit  luv,  and  he  assures  us  tliat  disiascs  anil  tciiiiii-sts  are 
the  direct  work  of  tin-  Urvil;  tliat  the  Devil  can  transport  men  itt  Ills  pleasure-  t  hroUf;li  the 
air;  ami  that  lie  can  transform  lliem  into  any  shape.''  (Ratiuiialisja  i/i  Kurujic,  I'ul.  J.,  p.  12.) 
Now.  cousichi  in^  S.  Thomas,  who  wrote  so  ably  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not  only  died 
before  the  euil  ot  the  thirteenth,  but  also  wrote  rather  voluuiinously,  it  is  a  pity  we  should  be 
kept  <iuite  in  (he  dark  as  to  whrre  he  made  those  statements. 

t  As  men  j;et  misty  in  their  notions  of  the  God-nnin,  they  become  vasne  regardinf;  their 
belief  in  him  whose  power  that  (iod  came  to  crusli.  .Some  wholly  disbelieve  in  a  Spirit-tempter. 
Let  sn<'b  meditate  on  the  words  of  a  great  man,  Bossnet: — "  Qn'il  y  iiit  dans  le  momie  un 
certain  ;;enre  d'Ksi)rils  malfaisants,  qiie  nous  appellons  demons,  outre  )e  tr-moijina;Ce  eelatant 
des  Kcritnres  divin<-s.  e'esl  niu'  chose  qui  a  i-te  re<-munH-  jiar  Ir  cuns^ntitiunt  niiiiniiDi  dr  tiiules 
Irsnntions,  et  (ii- tinis  hn  jiriijilr^.  Ce  ipii  les  a  porles  a  eelte  ereanee,  se  s(mt  <es  etfets  extra- 
ordiuaires  et  prodi;;ieux  qui  ne  p<m\  raient  eire  rapportes  q\i  i  quelqiu'  mauvais  iirineijie,  et  k 
quelque  .secrete  vertn,  dont  I'operation  fnt  maligue  et  pernicieuse."  ( I'rtinirr  Srriiu<n  sur  Ifs 
Demons,  Tom.  VIII.,  p.  38— :i9.  rarh  IS^'J.  See  the  Conferences  of  P.  Ventura  de  Hauliea,  Tom. 
III.  Paris,  18.'J5.  (Siirres,  IHe  ChristlHie  Mi/stilc.  H.  III.,  IV.  See  also  Delrio's  celebrated  work, 
or  Sehrams  InslitiUioHea,  Tom.  I..  §  CXCirl.  'i  (:X('l'..j>.  ;t44— .■!49.) 

t  "Conciosiaeo.sache  se  presnmeva  d'aecenderlo  di  libidiuoso  ardore,  era  vaua  I'impresa, 
trovandosi  in  Ini  il  fomite  estinto,  o  alnieno  miti<{ato  merce  del  suo  anKelieo  cinsolo  di 
castit^;  se  di  snperbia  il  tentava,  ejili  eon  la  sua  luofondissiuui  bumiltjY  ne  j)ure  i  stimoli  in 
cjintrario  sentiva:  se  linalmenti^  d'avaritia.  efjli  col  ciu)r  suo  nubile  disi>re7./,ando  qnanio  il 
niondo  brama.  la  ribatleva.     II  nemico  per  taulo  contra  di  lui  di  ferveute  ira  acceso,  sovcilte 
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John  of  Blase,  a  judge  in  the  courts  of  Naples,  and  attached  to 
Queen  Mary  of  vSicily,  gave  his  testimony  on  oath  respecting  a 
fact  which  came  within  his  observation  as  to  the  terrible  spiritual 
trials  which  the  Angelica,l  had  to  undergo.  This  learned  judge 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  imaginative  mind ;  his 
evidence  speaks  of  clear,  hard  common  sense — and  he  knew  the 
Angelical  well ;  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  familiar  with  his 
habits  of  life  ;  he  speaks  of  his  great  l-)iety,  uprightness,  and 
sobriety.  He  had  attended  his  sermons  for  upwards  of  ten  years, 
and  had  lived  with  him  as  an  intimate  friend  for  more  than  five. 
He  was  the  same  who  had  watched  the  Saint  during  his  Lenten 
discourses  preaching  on  the  simple  text  "Ave  3Iaria,'^*  with  his 
eyes  ever  closed,  and  his  face  directed  towards  the  heavens. 

His  evidence  was  as  follows.f  The  Angelical  was  staying  in 
the  convent  of  his  Order  at  Naples,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
habit  of  the  judge  to  i)ay  him  visits  in  his  cell.  Now,  not  far 
from  his  cell  there  appears  to  have  been  an  open  place  or  veran- 
dah, such  as  is  often  seen  attached  to  foreign  convents,  where  the 
friars,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  could  meet  in  the  pleasant  even- 
ing air,  and  edify  each  other  in  holy  conversation.  The  judge 
declares  that  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  cell  of  the  Angelical, 
the  Saint  went  out,  intending  to  go  to  this  verandah,  and  that 
whilst  on  his  way,  Satan  suddenly  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  negro,  dressed  in  black. J  Immediately  S.  Thomas  saw  him, 
he  knew  it  to  be  the  arch-fiend,  and  at  once  rushed  upon  him 
with  his  arm  raised  ready  to  strike  at  him  with  his  fist,  exclaim- 
ing at  the  same  time  :  "  Why  dost  thou  come  here  to  tempt  me !  " 
But  as  the  Saint  came  upon  the  apparition,  Satan  vanished,  and 
never  again  appeared  to  him  there. 

Being  asked  by  the  conunissioners  how  he  acquired  this  infor- 
mation, the  judge  answered  on  oath  :  "  Quod  interfuit  et  vidit " 
—that  he  was  present,  and  witnessed  the  occurrence  with  his 
own  eyes. 

gli  appariva  iu  forme  horiibili  sotto  meutite  laive  per  Ispaveutarlo.  Alia  cui  vista  il  fortissimo 
campione  di  Cliristo  ariuavasi  del  seguo  della  Croce,  e  lo  iiecessitava,  o  con  solaiiu'iiti-  sj;ridarlo, 
o  con  farsegli  aniinosameute  incontro,  a  prender'  iinpetnosa  fnga:  Audite  fortiiudiiiem,  leggesl 
nella  vita  autica  di  \m,  omnes  diaboli  fraiules  superavU."  (Frigwio,  iib.  i/..  Cap.  VII.,  n.  a,  p. 
103—104.) 

*  See  Boll.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  70,  p.  708. 

t  If  in  any  examination  there  is  a  severe  sifting  of  evidence,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  faets, 
it  is  in  the  process  which  precedes  the  canonization  of  .saints.  Any  one  wishing  to  convince 
himself  that  the  sniut.s— to  wliiini  the  Aii^jclical  is  no  (■xccption— had  to  struggle  against  the 
woirviuL;  aiiparil  ions  of  Satan  would  do  well  lo  iicrusi-  micIi  |iriic<-hscs.  Read  tor  in.stiinee  tlio 
Hull  (>f  llie  caiiiuiizatiou  of  S.  Catlieriue  of  .Sicuua,  S.  I'liilip  Ni-ii,  the-  "process"  of  .S.  Francois 
Xavier,  of  iS.  Mary  Magdalene  of  I'azzi,  or  of  S.  Frances  ot  Home;  or  look  at  the  older  saints— at 
Job;  read  the  life  of  S.  Anthony  by  S.  Athanasius,  or  that  of  S.  Hilarion  written  by  S.  Jerome, 
and  dip  into  the  lives  of  the  F'athers  of  the  Desert. 

t  "  Et  duni  esset  [ipse  Judex]  cum  eo  [S.  Thoma]  quodam  die  in  cella  sua  ad  quoddam  sola- 
rium diseoopertum,  ap))aruit  illi  visil)ilit(r  danion  in  lignra  cu.jusdam  hominis  nigri,  et  indnti 
pannis  uigris:  et  dum  idem  Kr.  Thomas  advertent,  et  viihret  ilium  esse  da'monem,  cuenirit 
contra  euni  cum  pugno  elevato;  et  cum  percnteret  eum  ipsi)  pugno  dicendo:  Quare  veniati  nuc 
ad  tentandum  me  %  Kt  cum  appropinquaret  ad  eum,  dietus  a;en)on  evanuit.  nee  ibi  ultra  appa- 
ruit.  Interrogatus  de  causa  seieutia;,  dixit,  quod  interfuit,  et  vidit."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  70, 
p.  708.) 
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The  biograpliers  of  the  Saint  declare  that  this  was  the  only 
owasion  when  he  was  ever  known  to  have  been  roused  to  anger. 
Not  like  the  old  sailing  ship,  which,  whilst  it  can  be  steered,  yet 
depends  upon  the  wind,  but  just  as  one  of  those  mighty  vessels 
of  modern  construction,  propelled  through  the  dancing  ocean  with 
a  strong  steady  course,  taking  its  own  line,  and  going  on  its  own 
way,  in  spite  of  the  heaving  troughs  of  the  sea  and  the  treachery 
of  the  wind — so  the  Angelic^il  seems  to  have  had  within  him  a 
force  so  mighty  that  it  bore  him  through  the  lifting  ocean  of  life, 
with  its  storms  and  currents,  cutting  through  them  all,  ever  bear- 
ing up  swiftly  and  grandly  in  one  direction,  towards  the  lights 
flickering  in  the  distance  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  the  Spir- 
itual City.  What  man  in  history,  saint  or  not  saint,  has  ever 
shown,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  trials,  from  infancy  up,  so  mar- 
vellous an  equanimity,  so  uiuutiled  a  self-command  ?* 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  an  event  took  place  about  this  period, 
which  perhaps  gives  the  most  telling  witness  to  the  chivalrous 
bearing  which  was  so  Jioble  a  trait  in  his  many-sided  character. 

When  the  great  contest  which  had  drawn  the  Saint  from  his 
life  of  study,  prayer,  and  preaching,  to  take  a  x^i'ominent  part  in 
defending  the  Religious  Orders  in  Italy,  had  come  to  a  close,  he 
received  instructions  from  his  Superiors  to  return  once  more  to 
France.  The  deputies  who  had  been  sent  by  King  Louis,  as  well 
as  the  representatives  of  the  University,  who  had  been  mixed  up 
in  the  aifair  of  William  of  S.  Amour,  appear  to  have  started  about 
the  same  time.f  Whether  they  travelled  with  S.  Thomas,  does 
not  appear.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Angelical  went  on  foot, 
begging  his  way,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  from  his  early 
religious  life,  accompanied  by  his  socius. 

Before  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  he  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Holy  Father.  With  what  marks  of  deep  esteem 
and  admiration  he  was  received,  may  be  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader.  In  the  first  place.  Pope  Alexander  had  ever  been 
a  friend  to  literature  and  men  of  letters ;  he  himself  was  an 
author,  and  he  freely  jn-omoted  learned  men.  Henry,  Cardinal 
of  Ostia,  who  had  been  a  renowned  lawyer  and  a  deep  divine, 

*  Barcille  expresses  the  principle  which  ruled  liis  soul  thus  :— "L'inalt(5ral>le  sereuitt- de 
son  intelli-ience,  le  calnie  profoiid  de  sou  cceur,  eu  avaient  fait  le  sejour  propre  de  cette  verit6 
<iui  u'liabila  .jamais  daus  rajjitatiou  et  daus  le  trouble.  Dieu  lui-meme  parut  s'iueliner  vers 
citte  ;;raud  iVuie,  et  la  t'avoriser  daus  ce  travail  d'un  secours  tout  particulier;  eu  sorte  qu'ou  a 
pii  dire  de  Thomas  ee  que  I'eveqiie  d'llippone  avait  dit  dii  Prophete,  que  le  feu  diviu,  allum6 
Uaiia  son  interieur  par  le  ra.voii  celeste,  avait  passe  daus  ses  ecrits.  A.joutoiis  que  ses  paroles 
coiiserveut  encore  aii.jourd'hui  ce  feu  cache,  que  riudilfi-reuce  de  uos  Jours  pent  seule  laisser 
euMeveli  daus  la  poussiere  des  Aj;e8."     (HMoire  de  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  X  VII..  p.  179.) 

t  "  Les  atl'aires  a.vaut  ete  terniiuees  eu  Italie,  de  la  mauifere  qti'il  a  ete  dit,  les  Deputes  dii 
Roi  saint  Louis  et  ceux  de  rUuiversiti-.  partircnt  pour  la  France:  uotre  Saint  se  disposa  aiissi  ^ 
fuire  le  menu-  voyage,  selou  la  volonte  des  .Siiperieurs.  Honore  de  la  bc^n<5dictiou  tlu  Pape,  qui 
lui  donna  uiille  manpies  d'estime  et  le  bonte:  et  nou  moins  resrette  de  tons  ses  freres,  (|U'il  eu 
avoit  ete  ailniire.  loiaqu'il  parloit  pour  leur  del'.Misc,  il  nionla  siir  uu  vaisseaii.  pour  se  reudre  i^ 
Paris  avaul  le  conimeucemeut  de  I'Hy  ver,"     (Tourou,  Lie.  II.,  Vltup.  XIII.,  p.  UU.) 
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was  placed  by  him  in  the  Sacred  College  ;  whilst  his  royal  munifi- 
cence to  the  great  Canonist,  Bartholomew  of  Brescia — who  wrote 
so  much  on  the  Decretals — might  be  remembered.*  If  such  was 
the  bias  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  what  an  exceptional  interest 
must  he  not  have  felt  for  the  great  Angelical !  Even  quite 
recently  he  had  reason  to  look  on  him  with  unfeigned  tenderness 
and  regard.  His  fame,  his  name,  the  work  he  had  already  done 
for  the  Church,  his  last  brilliant  victory — so  modestly  yet  so 
crushingly  achieved — all  tliis,  no  doubt,  filled  the  mind  of  Pope 
Alexander,  as  the  Angelical  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  received, 
with  the  loving  reverence  of  a  little  child,  the  Apostolical  bene- 
diction.! It  is  a  touching  picture  to  paint  in  the  imagination — 
the  great  light  and  pillar  of  the  Church  bending  down  with  all 
humility,  whilst  he  to  whom  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  is  con- 
fided, spreads  his  hands  over  him,  looks  up  to  heaven,  and 
invokes  the  Spirit  of  Grod  upon  his  head.  These  acts  of  reverence 
and  of  authority  are  not  without  their  intrinsic  efficacy  as  well  as 
their  external  worth. | 

Then  he  had  to  take  leave  of  those  loving  beings  who  had 
watched  him  with  such  longing  when  he  was  being  commissioned 
by  the  General  of  the  Order  to  defend  their  holy  cause.  They 
too  had  much — indeed,  it  may  be  said,  all — to  thank  him  for. 
He  had  saved  them.  They  were  still  fo  live  in  honour.  They 
were  still  to  keep  possession  of  their  privileges.  In  fact,  he  had 
raised  them  up,  and  given  them  a  position,  and  lent  them  a 
prestige  which  they  did  not  possess  before.  See  them  there,  all 
around  him,  with  their  shaven  heads  and  circling  crowns  of  hair, 
the  gentle  novice  and  the  deep-eyed  professor  ; — there  they 
are  in  their  neat  white  habits,  pressing  about  him,  as  he  stands, 
higher,  greater  than  the  rest,  a  larger  man,  one  of  themselves, 
but  yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  King  amongst  them  all.  Sweet  is 
the  sorrow  that  they  feel — for  religious  men  know  nothing  of  the 
world's  bitterness  in  parting.^     They  are  persuaded,  as  they 

*  (See  Lives  oftlie  Popes,  by  Baptista  Platiiia,  Alexander  IV..  p.  272,  English  ed.  Ijonilon,  IBRS.) 
Sobiilte,  however,  denies  that  Alexander  favoured  Bartlioloniew,  and  says  tliat  it  was  Uriian 
IV.  wlio  made  Henry  of  Susa  a  Cardinal.  (See  Lehrbuch  des  Katliolischen  KirclienrecIUs,  B.  I.,  Aba. 
IV.,  i  16,  p.  53—?  17,'  }>.  IG.) 

t  Gibelll,  Cap.  XIX..  p.  74. 

t  The  destruction  of  all  forms  and  ceremonies  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  the  present  day.  In 
tliemselves,  they  are  of  little  worth  perhaps,  but  as  barriers  against  forwardness  and  arro- 
gance, and  as  methods  of  keeping  order  and  assertinff  .just  position,  and  of  snnbhinK  the  self- 
sutliciene.v  of  vulgar  ambition,  the.v  are  of  inestimable  value.  When  the  mob  has  once  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  the  form  of  social  life,  anarchy  soon  steps  in  and  takes  its  place. 

5  The  men  who  have  ventured  all  for  the  Unseen,  to  secure  it  without  fail,  have  simply 
realized  more  intensely  than  others  what  Hettinger  expresses  so  forcibly  in  these  words: — 
"  Was  heisst  das.  Meiiseh  sein?  Was  ist  das  Kigenthiimliche  seiner  N'atnr,  das  .^uszeiehuende 
seines  Wesens  ?  Das  ist  der  Gedanke  seines  Geistes,  der  freie  Kntickiuss  seines  Willens.  Und 
was  ist  das  Tiefste  seiner  Gedanken.  das  Milcbtigste.  das  seine  ISeele  bewegt?  Der  tiefste 
Gedanke  seines  Geistes,  das  Miichtigste  Gefiihl  seines  Herzeus,  das  stets  bleibeude,  uie  iibcr- 
troffene  Ziel  seines  Strebens — das  ist  der  Gedanke  des  Kwigen,  lies  Uuendlichen.  Nun.  nennen 
■wir  das  mit  einnn  Worte— das  Kwige,  das  Unendliclie— das  ist  Oott."  (Apologie  des  Christenthums, 
ErsUr  Band,  JCrsie  Abt.,  Acliter  Vurtrag,  p.  ;i43— 344.) 
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look  on  liim  with  their  mild,  j)ure,  loving  eyes,  that  they  will 
surely  see  him  once  again,  whatever  happens,  come  the  worst. 
They  know  that  life  in  reality  is  not  life ;  bnt  after  death  is 
Life — and  then  comes  joy  and  calm  repose,  with  all  pangs  of 
parting  over.  Such  is  their  gentle,  firm  conviction,  lending  a 
light  to  the  darkest  shadows  and  touching  earth  with  a  ray  from 
lu'aven.  And  they  embrace,  and  say:  ^^Addio  Carissr/i/o,^'' 
sadly,  perhaps,  but  hardly  sorrowfully.  And  so  he  parts  with 
them,  they  accompany  him,  it  may  be,  to  the  convent  door,  as  he 
and  his  sochis — most  likely  Reginald — start  on  their  journey; 
and  then  the  "  Brethren,"  having  watched  him  out  of  sight,  after 
saying  to  each  other  all  manner  of  loving  things  of  him — retire, 
one  to  his  study,  another  to  his  cell,  all  to  their  work,  to  their 
labour  till  the  evening-tide.* 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Angelical  and  his  companion  left 
Italy  so  soon,  was  in  order  to  get  settled  down  in  Paris  before 
the  severity  of  the  winter  should  set  in.  Besides,  they  had  to 
make  part  of  their  way  by  sea.  But  their  forethought  did  not 
save  them  from  trouble  here.  The  treachery  of  the  ocean  can  be 
trusted  in  no  season  of  the  year.  The  Angelical  embarked. 
There  appear  to  have  been  many  passengers,  and  a  good  ship's 
crew  on  board  the  boat,  such  as  boats  were — poor  craft  for 
sailing,  in  the  middle  ages.  After  a  favourable  run  out  to  sea, 
the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  became  violent  and  contrary. f 
Black  murky  clouds  spotted  the  horizen,  and  gradually  bulging 
out  into  all  manner  of  fantastic  forms,  blended,  and  spread 
themselves  like  a  curtain  over  the  sky,  whilst  a  violent  tempest, 
with  shock  and  flash,  burst  across  the  waters,  carrying  the  ship 
bodily  upon  a  girdle  of  thundering  breakers,  which  were  madly 
bursting  and  seething  over  the  half-hidden  rocks  which  seemed 
to  guard  an  island  beyond.  Every  moment  that  island  became 
more  visible  through  the  darkness  as  the  boat  was  hurried  along ; 
every  moment  the  passengers  could  hear  more  distinctly  the 
deafening  agony  of  the  waters,  as  they  threw  their  spray  and 
spent  themselves  against  the  rocks,  or  rose  and  fell  around  the 
island ;    every    moment    the    details    of   their    awful   position 

*  It  was  tlie  very  same  princ-inle  which  hekl  them  so  serene  durin>i  all  the  changes  on  the 
sta^e  of  tliis  worlil,  whicli  wroii<;ht  in  the  niartvTs  tliat  heroism  for  wliich  even  their  persecu- 
tors were  constrained  to  admire  tliem.  Think  of  S.  Justin  Martyr,  S.  Polycarp,  of  holy 
Ijliindina.  Kpi]Mi(lius.  Symiihorian,  Apjiollonia.  and  otheis.  Death,  parting,  hereavements — all 
llii'se.  H  itli  HUM  who  rcali/.e  ihe'  liiddin  thin-^s  of  His  wisdom."  mean:  "  I  will  follow,  yon 
have  yoiii'  hcl'orc.  We  arc  all  on  the  joiirMcy,  wo  shall  repose,  and  ni<M*t  again,  at  the  i^nil  of 
it.  Ihivc  pal  icnce,  wait  ii  little."  How  diUcreut  from  the  yawuiuj;  darkness  into  which  t ho 
pagan  lnoUcd! 

I  ■■  l-'nil  virilis  rohore,  o.nm  se  ad  nliquoa  actns  virtntis  eorpore  exercebat:  qni  etiair 
virliitc  aniiiii  nihil  limnit,  nihil  ahjcctnni  pia  hnmilitate  des]>e.\it  ;  et  pro])tcr  h:iiic  caiisam  is 
coassistciiiia  (livinii  ciijitiijit  :  ili'  (|Mci  cti:un  ilicitiir.  ipind  vadcns  I'ari.sios.  cum  in  niari.  horren- 
(linu  imtcirl  111- i\  .icrc  tciiipi-.slMli  in.  iiiiiitis  cliaMi  iiiorlciii  I  iriicrit  iliiis.  ipse  iiii]>(i'li  ri  itus  iu 
tola  li'inpcslalc  pcrniansit  :  nl  vich-rclur  Inns  lam  noliilc  corims  !■(  orgaiinni  iii;i|i:iras.He, 
onod  ad  actns  virtntnm  serviret  oliedions.  quod  nnoKjuam  cssct  raliouis  judicio  coutradiceus." 
Ol'oc<o,  hoU.,  Clip.  I'll.,  H.  39, i).  070.) 
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revealed  themselves  with  all  their  varied  noisy  horrors.  The 
sailors  had  done  their  ntniost — they  could  not  stojj  the  boat ; 
she  was  borne  away  towards  the  reef  in  spite  of  sail  and  helm,* 
in  spite  of  master  and  sailor,  in  spite  of  the  shrieks  of  the 
women,  and  the  x)rayers  and  the  curses  of  the  men.  It  is  but 
natural,  when  all  seems  lost,  when  all  has  been  done,  and  all 
has  failed,  that  terror  and  despair  should  take  the  jilace  of  hope 
and  courage.  So  was  it  here — captain,  crew,  and  passengers, 
seeing  that  their  doom  was  sealed,  became  petrified  with  terror. 
There  was,  however,  one  exception ;  there  was  one  calm  self- 
possessed  being,  whom  no  power  on  earth  or  in  the  waters 
seemed  capable  of  ruffling,  and  who — when  the  ship  was  being 
carried  away  violently  by  the  hurricane  to  inevitable  destruction, 
when  the  ship's  company  as  well  as  the  passengers  were  alto- 
gether paralyzed  with  fear,  when  the  agonies  of  death  seemed 
already  to  be  at  hand — turned  gently  and  confidently  to  his 
Lord,  as  he  would  have  done  in  his  little  cell  at  Anagni  or  at 
Naples,  and  begged  of  Him  to  stay  the  tempest  and  save  the 
foundering  ship.j  His  prayer  was  heard  at  once,  the  wind 
changed,  the  boat  was  borne  away  from  the  breakers,  the  awful 
island  diminished  gradually  to  a  speck,  and  at  length  was  lost 
in  the  distance,  as  the  craft  ran  quickly  along  before  the  wind, 
and  sailed  gaily  and  gallantly  into  j)ort.  I 

0  how  deeply  set  in  the  ceutre-soul  of  the  Saint  must  not  have 
been  his  trust  in  the  power  of  the  World  Unseen !  How  great  a 
gift,  in  real  peril,  to  have  Christ  for  one's  stay,  and  His  Cross  for 
one's  support — to  be  ever  one,  in  storm  or  shine,  like  the  great 
Angelical !  \ 

Tocco  tells  us  that  he  had  his  own  way  of  meeting  "  the  terrors 


*  Touion  supposes  tliat  the  tempest  spoken  of  by  Tocco  must  have  occured  at  this  time. 
He  is  the  safest  guide.  He  describes  the  event  tlnis  : — "  On  croit  que  ce  fnt  en  cette  occasion 
qu'il  essu.va  cette  horrible  tenipete,  dout  parie  Guillaume  de  Tocco.  .^pres  quelques  .jours 
d'tiue  heureuse  naviyatiou,  h-  vent  chanRca  tout  Jl  coup;  il  deviut  inipi'tucux  etrontraire: 
Le  Ciel  .se  loinrit  di-  uuajjcs  h-s  phis  eiiai.s,  lorage  fut  si  violent,  que  tout  scnihloit  aniHincer 
iin  naufraRc  iirocliaiu,  et  nuf  luiirt  inevitable.  Le  Patron-niiirae  et  les  Jlati-lots,  aus^i-bieu 
qui'  li's  iiassaRris,  apii'S  d'iuutilcs  efforts  coutre  la  violence  des  veuts  ct  des  values,  qui 
l)(ins.siiiiiii  cdiitinuclU  incut  li-  Vaisseau  vers  uue  moutaRue,  s'abaudonnoient  aux  eris.  ou  h  des 
;iciiii>sciiicii.-,  iiicorc  i)lus  iuulili  s  ;  et  la  fraveui  auRUieutant  le  dauner  avec  la  confusion,  ils  so 
ero.yoicut  de.ji\  cuscvclis  sous  les  Hots."     (Liv.  IL,  t'h«p.  XUL,i>.  US.) 

t  "  Parnii  tons  ces  objets  d'horreur,  la  presence  de  Dieu,  et  la  souniission  i\  ses  ordre.s 
KouttMioient  le  disciple  de  Jesus-Christ;  sans  rien  perdre  de  la  paix  de  son  jlnie.  11  redouliloil  la 
fervcurde  ses  prieres,  attendant  toujours  avee  une  jileiiie  eouscieuce  le  Becoura  et  le  saint  de 
eclni.  h  (|ni  In  mcr  et  les  vents  olx'issVut  :  Xitntis  itittiii  iihirtrm  tiiiinilihii.-:.  ipsn  imitrrlrrritiis  in  tula 
tiiiipistiit,  If,  nintiisit.  Ses  vifux  Invent  exanees;  li'  ealnic  suoccda.  entin  :"!  la.  tenipeti',  avant 
<ine  le  Vaissian  cut  etc  jiortc  centre  les  rcichcrs ;  et  un  vent  favoralilc  s'ctaut  levc,  oil  lit 
heureuseuieut  le  reste  de  la  navigation."     (Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  148.) 

t  For  many  curious  instances  of  tlie  power  of  saints  over  the  elements,  open  the  lives  of  B. 
Mary  d'Agreda,  S.  Agnes  of  Bohemia.  S.  Dominic,  S.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  S.  Bernardine,  Blessed 
Giles,  and  others — see  Gcirres,  La  Mistique  trad,  par  Charles  Sainte-Foi,  Tome  Deuxienie,  Chap. 
XXL,  p.  273—291. 

?  The  Angelical,  whilst  being  a  high  contemplative,  and  a  severe  dealer  with  himself,  whilst 
the  tenderest  of  creatures — had  tlie  heart  and  courage  of  a  lion.  He  was  a  thorough  "  man"  iu 
the  highest  and  noblest  ai'<rptatiiin  of  the  term.  What  was  mean,  crawling,  or  cowardly, 
found  no  place  and  no  sympatliy  with  bini.  He  bad  the  courage  of  steel,  and  a  nerve  of  iroii. 
Keligion  did  not  stunt,  but  it  fo.stered  all  that  was  true  and  great  in  him.  True  religion  (n((i/ 
practised  would  do  the  same  for  others. 
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of  the  air."  He  doubtless  remembered  how  narrowly  he  had 
escaped,  when  the  fork  of  lightning  searched  out  and  killed  his 
little  sister  sleeping  by  his  side  at  home  in  early  childhood.  His 
sword  was  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  and  the  shield  which  covered 
him,  the  words :  ^''Deus  in  carnem  neiiit :  Deus  pro  nobis  inor- 
tuus  est!"" — "Grod  came  in  the  flesh;  God  has  died  for  us!"* 
as  if  he  should  say :  "  I  fear  you  not  either  for  life  or  death.  He 
who  bore  our  clay  and  died  our  death,  He  will  be  the  shield  of 
my  help  and  the  sword  of  my  glory,  whilst  underneath  are  the 
Everlasting  Arms."t 

Great  must  have  been  the  excitement  in  the  University  on  the 
return  of  the  two  parties  which  had  been  sent  forth  to  fight  their 
respective  battles.  Great  the  sadness  of  the  one,  great  the  exul- 
tation of  the  other.  Irreverence  and  rationalism  had  not  for 
many  years,  perhaps  never  since  Remigius  started  the  Paris 
schools,  received  so  severe  a  check.  The  battle  had  been  a  bold, 
open,  uncom]_)romising  contest.  Both  sides  did  all  that  was  in 
them  to  overset  the  pretensions  of  the  other.  Both  were  san- 
guine. And  had  not  the  Holy  See  been  the  arbiter,  things  might 
have  gone  very  differently.^  But  her  principles  are  fixed  ;  her 
laws  are  sure,  definite,  and  easily  understood  by  those  who  care 
to  read.  The  secular  party  had  been  blinded  through  conceit,  and 
had  lost  themselves  through  insubordination,  and  therefore  did 
not  rightly  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times :  they  had  played  a 
losing  game,  and  their  champions  returned  to  them  simply  to 
relate  how  Bonai^enture,  Albert,  and  Br.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  by 
their  learning,  keenness,  and  moral  weight,  had  carried  every- 
thing before  them  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  Angelical  meanwhile  found  his  way  through  the  narrow 
crowded  streets  of  the  great  city — streets  he  had  travelled  along 
years  before,  when  quite  a  stripling,  with  the  venerable  General 
— and  no  doubt  was  glad,  after  the  turmoils  and  excitements  of 
discussion,  after  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
land  journey,  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell  in  8.  James's,  and 
enjoy,  away  from  tongues,  some  of  the  sweets  of  holy  solitude.  ^ 

*  III  tpiTorilnis  antcni  aeris,  toiiitrui  et  tenipesfatis,  quasi  pro  sciito  oppoiK'iulo  se  iniiniciis 
Criu-i»  sijjiiUi  ilicebat:  Deus  iu  carnem  veuit,  Deus  pro  nobis  niortuus  est.  "  (Bulk,  Cap.  VII.,  «, 
39,  ;..  670.) 

i  Deuteronomy,  Chap.  XXXIII.,  27,  29. 

t  What  KoverniiiK  power  on  earth  can  bo  coniparefl  with  that  of  Rotiic,  (iikinf:  its  dur.itioii, 
the  wide  area  over  which  it  is  exercised,  tlie  multitude  and  variety  of  tlie  suliJciMs  witli  wliicli 
it  has  to  deal,  and  whicli  it  cannot  dally  with,  but  is  obliged  to  settle — renieiiiberiuf;  the  i;ie:il 
diversity  iu  times,  ciistonis,  and  nationalities?  And  then  also  bearing  in  mind  tliat  wliih-  lln^ 
world  niay  chanKc,  and  fiusliion  its  creeds  and  morals  at  caprice,  she  must  ever  start  from  the 
Biune  point,  and  ever  return  on  the  same  ])riuiiple.  To  a  man  who  can  Ri'asp  a  broad  view  of  a 
complex  action,  the  histoiy  of  the  Church  as  a  directing  and  controllinK  power,  from  the  tirst 
to  now,  otters  food  for  serious  reflection.     Is  she  not  more  than  linuian .' 

?  His  love  of  solitude  and  dista.ste  for  gossii)  and  small-talk  and  the  nseless  pouring  out  of 
insiyuilieiint  trivialities,  is  thus  tonebed  u)>on  by  Toico:— '  Nullum  vit:e  tenipns  esset  \a(uuni. 
quod  nou  esset  sacris  actionibns  occupatiim.  Ita  qno<l  si  aliqnando  pro  consolatione  Kratrnm 
vel  aliaruin  venerabilium   personaruni  cogeretur  dimisso  studio  in  locutorio  consedere,  a  pro- 
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But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  was  allowed  to  have  much 
repose.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  triumph  which  had  been 
achieved.  He  was  looked  upon,  by  that  powerful  body  repre- 
senting the  party  of  discipline  and  order,  as  having,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary gifts,  saved  from  destruction  those  principles  for  which 
they  would  readily  have  sacrificed  their  lives.  He  had  left  Paris 
on  his  high  errand,  followed  by  the  admiration  and  blessing  of 
all  Who  loved  religious  life  and  desired  order  to  be  preserved. 
They  knew  from  his  antecedents  that  he  was  a  great  and  power- 
ful reasoner,  and  a  pure  and  spotless  man  of  God.  The  crowded 
convent  itself  to  which  he  belonged,  the  grave  Cistercian,  the 
solemn  Carthusian,  the  ascetic  Bernardine,  the  active  Trinitarian, 
the  children  of  iS.  Augustine,  and  the  meditative  Benedictine,  all 
with  any  interest  in  the  maxims  of  perfection,  must  have  wel- 
comed the  Angelical  as  citizens  welcome  the  return  of  a  chief 
from  battle — from  a  war  on  which  their  all  was  staked,  and  in 
which  he,  through  his  superior  generalship  and  presence  of  mind, 
had  been  victorious.  And  in  proportion  as  they  realized  the 
benefit  he  had  conferred  upon  religion,  so  much  the  more  fully 
did  he  gain  an  influence  over  their  hearts.  It  was  no  small  mat- 
ter, in  days  when  Religious  Orders  were  so  powerful,  to  have 
achieved  a  position  which  secured  to  him  their  united  counte- 
nance and  support.* 

And  whilst  the  Regulars  were  congratulating  one  another  on 
the  favourable  outcome  of  their  common  trials,  the  Holy  See, 
with  that  sagacity  which  sees  too  far  for  human  eyes,  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  up  strenuously  the  action  it  had  from  the  first 
determined  on.  Pope  Alexander  felt  that  there  would  be  very 
little  use  in  issuing  decrees  and  fulminating  anathemas  at 
Anagni,  very  little  profit  in  burning  heretical  books  there,  and 
severely  punishing  their  composers,  unless  something  were  done 
to  secure  the  realization  of  the  Pontifical  wishes  in  the  theologi- 
(;al  capital  of  the  intellectual  world.  If  Paris  still  walked  in  the 
old  courses,  all  the-  energy  of  the  Italian  Doctors  would  be 
simply  thrown  away.  If  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were 
still  to  be  insulted,  ridiculed,  lampooned,  starved,  cudgelled, 
and  driven  out  of  the  seats  of  learning  ;  if  the  ground-i)rinciples 

fectu  virtutis  et  studii,  etiam  ilia  hora  modica,  non  vacabat.  Nam  expeditis  his  <^uibns  opor- 
tuissft  propositis  respDndfip,  aliquort  liistorialc  aiit  morale  ad  .■vrtilicationi-m  brrvilcr  disst-re- 
bat.  ri'li.|iiiiiii  si  kiiihi  fuissct  li'Tiipiis.  iiiiiisi|iiatii  ad  caiiicr.-i  in  Miaiii  ciiiniili-ta  lociitiom-  rcdisset, 
sill  nciis  :i  loco  ciiiri  i(iiiliusc'iiiii(|iir  .scdissci .  sicut  lion  a(l\  citrus  ilivinis  inli'iitiis,  disciiiiciis  per 
claiistruiii  vcl  liortuiii,  cuiisuctum  tciiipus  suis  iiicditalioiiibus  cl  siicculalioiiibiis  cxpeiulcliat." 
(Tocco,  Cap.  ri.,  re.  30,  p.  6B8.) 

*  "It  Is  advisable  to  bear  in  mind  tlie  position  acquired  by  the  Angelical— not  iiicnly  in 
order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  liis  successes,  but  also  that  tlic  pneat  sway  which  he  undoubtedly 
exerted  later  ou.  over  the  whole  Vuiversifv.  ina\  bi-  a«<  inintcd  for  to  the  reason.  He.  like  » 
Hiiri,  "lailnallv  and  stcadilv  rose  in  tin-  Ibcol.iuii-  licaMii^.  liulilius;  up  more  and  more  of  iho 
face  of  the  earth  as  he  asi-.u.lcd,  till  liiuUIy.  when  at  the  zenith,  he  threw  the  H I  of  hitj  intel- 
lectual light— iu  bis  spleiidiil  .S'n(/iW((— over  the  entire  expanse  of  Ihi-  ealholic  world. 
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of  religious  life  were  still  to  be  scorned  and  scouted — tilings 
would  not  simply  be  as  bad,  but  they  would  be  absolutely  worse, 
than  they  had  been  before.* 

To  save  all  possibility  of  cavil,  therefore,  the  Holy  Hee 
directed  a  Bull  to  the  University  of  Paris,  requesting  the  mem- 
bers of  that  distinguished  body  to  carry  into  effect  the  commands 
which  had  been  issued  at  Anagni.  Any  one  who  has  a  curiosity 
to  see  this  instruction  and  a  host  of  others,  will  tind  them  drawn 
out  in  the  BullariuDi,  of  the  Dominicq,ns,  f  The  Holy  iSee  was 
excessively  active.  It  felt  the  enormous  power  of  the  Paris 
University  for  greater  good  or  evil.  The  only  chance  of  putting 
and  keeping  so  large  a  concourse  of  learned,  acute,  and  turbulent 
men  in  the  right  way,  was  to  persevere  till  all  those  improve- 
ments had  been  effected  which  seemed  called  for  by  the  nature 
of  the  case :  for  the  Paris  Doctors  still  shrank  from  admitting 
the  Mendicants  to  their  chairs.  It  is  said  that,  counting  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  disturbances,  no  less  than 
forty  Briefs  connected  with  an  adjustment  of  the  subject  were 
issued  by  the  Holy  See.  %  Bulls  were  directed  to  the  Chancellor ; 
Briefs  were  w^ritten  to  the  Bishops  ;  Briefs  were  sent  to  the 
Professors^  and  to  those  connected  with  the  University ;  three 
Briefs  were  sent  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  city ;  King  Louis  him- 
self was  addressed  at  length  on  points  concerning  difficult 
questions  bearing  upon  university  discipline  and  education  ; 
some  Bulls  were  issued  forbidding  any  one  to  be  promoted  who 
refused  obedience  to  the  Quasi  Lignum ;  others  to  check 
dangerous  communications  between  that  firebrand,  William  of 
>S.  Amour,  and  certain  impressionable  Doctors ;  others  giving 
instructions  that  the  pestiferous  Book  on  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last 
Times,"  together  with  all  other  publications  which  had  scandal- 
iz(?d  the  faithful  during  the  great  dispute,  should  be  burnt 
l)ublicly  in  Paris.  And  indeed  so  carefully  did  the  authorities 
of  Rome  enter  into  detail — so  anxious  were  they  to  annihilate, 
once  for  all,  the  seeds   of  disaffection,  that  a  special  Brief  was 

*  It  is  but  uecessary  to  opiii /•7<^i'n/ ti>  sic  liow  niiicli  a  firm  and  deterniiiierl  licaiiiij:  waa 
calh'd  I'lir  oil  the  part  of  till'  Holy  Scr.  Tlic  ])ii|iu-  of  the  Doctors  and  scliolar.s  as;aiiist  tlie 
Mi-iidicaiits  had  uol  bt-eu  fxliiijjiiislu'd  by  tlic  succi'sst'S  of  tlie  friars.  Like  most  vain  bariicd 
iiicii,  thi'y  tlionj;ht  tliey  couUl  ixplaiu  away  the  orders  of  the  Holy  See,  and  thus  escape  the 
liiiniiliatiou  whieli  was  a  portion  of  their  just  punishment.  It  was  to  meet  the  subterfu-jes 
of  these  men  that  the  Pope  addressed  a  third  Bull  to  the  Bishop  of  I'aris,  deelariu"  that  those 
who,  withiirlifleeu  days,  did  not  admit  the  friars  to  their  rishts.  were  struck  with  an  excom- 
nninieation  reserved  to  the  Holy  See.     (See  Hisl.  EccUa.,  Tom.  X  VII.,  Liv.  LXXXIV.,  jy.  64(1 — OMl.) 

t  See  CimsliUit.  CCXXXJX.,  Canallario  I'arixien,  ne  quis  Licnititi',  p.  '.V!5;  Conntittit.  VC'XL., 
Ne  I'drinU.'nseii,  p.  375;  ConMitut.  CCXLI..  yonnullontm,  p.  'ilG;  VoiMitnt.  WXLII.,  Kpismpiis,  .'tTti; 
i'oiiMitut.  (JdXLIlI..  Tn  ChUU>lmuin.  p. '.i" ;  CmuitUut.  CCXLIV.,  In  Tarliatores.  p.'.IIH;  I'ltnxtilnt. 
CVXLV..  In  OuUkliHum,  p.  'iTJ;  Cmistitut.  CCXLVI.,  Ne  Fratres,  p.  ST'J;  Vonttitut.  CCXLV'II., 
idem.  p.  379.) 

t  Cependant  le  Saint  Pere,  po\ir  achevor  ee  qui  ^'toit  de,i;\  bien  avanc^,  adressa  une  BuUe  :\ 
ri'nivcrsite  (li-  Paris,  |Miiir  inviler  toii.s  Ics  nieniluis  lie  ect  illiisire  Corps  a  K<>  eonfonni  r  a  <e 
qui  avoil  cte  rej;b'  en  llalie.  Sa  Saintete  tionua  encore  )>lu8ii'urs  antres  Brefs  pendani  le  conrs 
lie  I'uuuee  auivaute,  toiyonr.s  snr  h^  uieme  au.jet."     (Touron,  Lh:  II.,  Cluip.  XIII.,  p.  l-lil — IVJ.) 
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published,  punishing,  with  exile  and  excommunication,  Guillot, 
that  wretched  beadle  of  the  Picards,  who  had  so  brutally  inter- 
rupted, with  his  insulting  document,  the  preaching  of  the 
Angelical  during  the  previous  Lent.* 

Though  there  were  many  turbulent  sj^irits  in  Paris,  and  many 
subtle  minds  which  could  always  frame  a  plausible  excuse  for 
refusing  to  perform  a  patent  duty,  still,  the  energy  and  determi- 
nation of  Pope  Alexander  in  the  end  prevailed.  The  doctors, 
bachelors,  and  scholars  gf  the  secular  party  found  themselves 
firmly  met  at  every  point ;  they  found  that  resistance  and  sub- 
terfuge simply  brought  Bull  upon  Bull  and  Brief  upon  Brief 
upon  them  from  the  Roman  Curia ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to 
their  efforts  to  shake  themselves  free,  was  the  vigour  with  which 
the  Italian  authorities  bound  them,  by  excommunications  and 
anathemas,  to  carry  out  the  law.f  Finding  that  opposition  w^as 
useless,  they  submitted  with  a  generosity  and  manliness  which 
did  great  credit  to  their  hearts  and  to  their  heads.  Though 
turbulent  and  obstinate,  though  many  of  them  were  as  conceited 
as  well  could  be,  and  stone-blind  with  the  crassest  sj)ecies  of 
prejudice,  still,  they  were  not  openly  contumacious.  They  had 
studied  history  enough  to  be  convinced  that  o^jposition  to  Peter 
is  as  truly  intellectual,  as  it  is  moral  suicide.  They  had  read 
the  fate  of  many  men  more  learned  than  themselves,  and  the 
lesson  had  not  been  thrown  aw^ay.  They  believed  in  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  :  they  might  try  to  evade  it,  but  they 
would  never  question  it,  and  when  once  fully  confronted  by  the 
vision  of  just,  though  it  may  have  been  sometimes  stern  authority, 
they  turned  round,  and  did  their  best  to  follow  its  commands.^ 

*  "  Quelqiies  Histoiiens  assureiit  qne  depnis  le  comniencenieiit  de  cette  iiflnirc,  jusqu'Jl  son 
entitle  cousoiuniatioii,  il  y  eut  qiiaraute  BiiUes  eiivoyees,  on  h  saiut  Louis,  ou  k  ditliiiens 
Eveqiies.  ou  an  Cliaucelier.  et  an  Coips  de  lUuivevsitc- ;  tantot  iioiir  defeudie  d'accoider  la 
Ikenfe  k  ceiix  qui  ne  promettroient  pas  d'obeir  il  la  Bulle,  quasi  liijiima  vita ;  tautot  pour  faire 
lompif  le  commerce  de  lettres,  que  plusieurs  Docteur.s  cntreteuoii  ut  encore  avec  Guillaume 
di-  Saiut-Aniour.  .  .  .  Le  Pape  porta  ses  atteutions  .jusiiu'ii  vouloir  I'aire  puuir  uar 
rcxeomnumicatiou,  et  par  exil,  le  uomuie  Guillot,  Bedeau  des  Eeoliers  de  la  Nation  de  Picariiie, 
pour  avoir  cause  du  scaudale,  et  iuterrompu  la  predication  de  Thomas  d'Aquiu,  le  Careme 
precedent."     (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Cltap.  XIII.,  p.  149.) 

t  Great  weights  move  slowly,  but  when  they  do  move,  they  carry  all  before  tliem.  So  it  is 
with  tlie  practical  action  of  the  Holy  See.  She  is  never  in  a  hurry,  never  impetuous  or  incon- 
siderate in  her  riiovenients.  Her  liRht  to  see  is  always  brisht,  she  has  nevir  to  search  for  or 
)niil;e  Iier  prilicipli-s  lo  order  ;  her  theory  or  .system  ol  lc';;islatiiili  is  as  clc;n-  to  lier  in  all  its 
r(iMi|ilie:iliMl  bcariiiiis  a.s  ;i  \\eli  ill  the  suiili.^ht.  Her  pMidcure  and  l;ict  eiiiiiesiiiMlii-utlie.se 
]ii  iiiciplis  li:i\  e  lo  lie  aiiplied  to  tlie  evei-ieeunJUL;  and  evei-\  aiy  iii^  eouilil  inns  of  men  and 
ol  llii-  sdciiil  liiliric;  whilst  tlie.s  .  clianieU-on-like.  are.  ever  easting  tln-inselves  into  ilillerent 
sliajies.  and  tlirowinj;  out  di\ers  lines — .she.  like  Truth,  is  stationary;  whilst  with  her  |iiaetii-al 
wisdom  she  meiisiuis  out  from  her  nam  aiul  retrra  that  which  will  exactly  lit  the  occasioii  and 
tend  towards  reducing  the  contradictious  and  errors  of  men  into  something  like  harmony  and 
order. 

%  And  in  this  is  seated  the  great  distinction  between  the  darkness  of  those  days  and  tlie 
darkness  of  the  present.  Then,  men  fell  away  in  detail,  they  denied  this  or  that  truth,  or  fanat- 
ically set  u])  as  teachers  of  novel  doctrines,  or  were  eruei,  or  superstitious,  or  tond  of  dress, 
or  of  exciteineiit,  <u'  of  selfdisplay.  The  Kast  had  introduced  luxury  and  gaudy  colours  and 
choice  tajiest lies  and  silks  ;  the  Crusades  had  put  lire  into  the  blood  of  niauy.  Biit  they  held  to 
the  master-principle  of  (uder  and  of  Salvation— tiny  did  not  reject  the  authority  of  the  feacli- 
ing  Church,  or  presume  to  rail  in  qnestimi  the  directive  power,  and  controlling  otjiee,  of  the 
So\iiii;;u  I'oiiiitr.  Sdiin- <if  t  he  el  \  st  :ils  in  t  hi-  gie:ii  r-handelier  may  have  been  damaged,  bill 
the  eonl  whii-h  held  it  up  on  hi^li  had  not  been  severed.  Now-a-days,  the  cord  lias  been  rudely 
<-ut,  and  iiuthoiity  hic-aks  upon  tlie  gKiniiil. 
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Very  pot^ssibly  the  tact  and  i)iety  of  the  king,  S.  Louis,  who 
took  tlie  liveliest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and 
who  did  his  utmost  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  a  peaceful 
understanding,  helped  materially  to  create  a  more  charitable  and 
generous  tone  of  mind.  Whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  the 
authorities  of  the  University  determined  to  prove,  by  an  act  of 
largeness  which  was  as  gracious  as  it  was  noble,  that  all  the  jm^^t 
had  been  forgotten,  and  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  for 
the  future  to  live  with  the  Religious  Orders  in  the  city  on  the 
most  friendly  and  harmonious  terms.  They  consequently  invited 
the  two  great  champions  who  had  not  only  fought  against  them, 
but  had  moreover  utterly  defeated  them,  to  prepare  themselves 
forthwith,  and  by  a  public  A(;t,  before  the  assembled  doctors, 
bachelors,  and  scholars,  to  earn  the  highest  grade  which  a  seat 
of  learning  can  bestow  upon  its  children — that  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.*  By  this,  not  only  would  the  Mendicants  stand  before 
the  world  in  their  due  place  of  honour,  but  the  very  men  who 
had  been  contending,  and  contending  successfully,  in  defence  of 
their  privileges,  would  be  the  two  first  persons  to  enjoy  them. 

This  well-timed  and  noble  act  on  the  part  of  the  University 
gave  an  almost  universal  satisfaction.  The  king,  who  loved 
Thomas  very  tenderly,  and  who  seems  to  have  drunk  at  the  same 
spiritual  fountain,  had  long  ardently  desired  to  see  him  and 
Bonaventure  in  a  leading  position  in  the  schools.  He  knew  what 
two  men  of  deep  mind  and  saintly  life  can  effect,  and  how  such 
characters  as  theirs  would  act  as  a  leaven  amidst  the  crudities  and 
freedoms  of  scholastic  life.  How  earnestly  the  See  of  Rome 
longed  to  place  S.  Thomas  and  Bonaventure  as  leaders  of  thought, 
as  cmidelabra  lucentia,  in  the  metropolis  of  theologic  learning,  is 
ev-ident  from  many  Bulls  and  Briefs  ; — and  by  degrees  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  noisy  city  worked  in  the  same  direction.  The 
gent^ral  feeling  recognized  the  merit  of  the  men,  and  possibly  also 
the  s|)lendour  and  soundness  of  the  princii)les  w^hich  they  repre- 
sented. In  proportion  as  light  fell  upon  the  people,  they  became 
Z(^alous,  and,  at  length,  even  clamorous,  for  the  appearance  of 
Thomas  and  Bonaventure  in  the  Aula.]    The  Mendicants  had 

*  "  L'autoritt-,  le  zMp  et  le  douceur  dn  Roi  saint  Louis  \w  contiibufTont  Jiiis  nioius,  qu<'  Ics 
h'tliea  et  IfS  scntt-nces  du  .Souvcraiu  Pontif'c,  sY  rfiilicr  irtaMisscnicut  dum'  jiaix,  qui  i-ililia  ct 
coiiHoia  tous  l<-8  };<*ii«  de  bleu,  i\  (iroportioii  <|u'elli'  avoit  I'li-  l(iii^'-ti'iii|is  ilc-sin-c,     L'Uiiivcisitc, 

Sour  doiiniT  uiu-  )iii'uv<-  |nil)lii|U(ilc  sa  )iaitaitc  iccoiiciliatiiui,  lit  \n\  itci-  Saiiil  Tlioniaset  Saint 
onav«Miture,  dont   le  licictiuat  iloit    ictaidc  iliimiN  diux  ans,  a  tain-  inii-sxauiMK  iit   Icur  i)iin- 

Pipe  scion  I'UsaKC.  ct  :\  prcndic  le   1 net  ilc   Ductcni-."     (Toiinin,   Lu\  JI..    Clm/i.  .Mil.,  />.  14!l; 

also,  Bareille,  Vliup.  XVIII.,  p.  \i);;  Gibclli,  Capu  XIX.,'-l;  Viij^eiio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  l'.,  it.  12— 13 
p.  33.) 

t  "  Les  Sup^rieura  de  I'Ordre  en  firont  un  corainandement  exprf'S  fi  notre  Saint:  les  voeiii 
du  Public  n'etoicnt  ni  douteux,  ni  partajics  wur  cc  jioiiit:  la  Cour  de  Rome  et  eelle  de   Fiance 

d^siroient  avee  ardeur,  de  voir  ce  grand   lioi •  dans  bi  iilaic  dbonnc  iir.  oii  son  nieiite  lap- 

pellojt  di'jiuls  lon^renip.s  :  nous  avons  vu  i|Ur  le  l'a|)e  sin  ttoit  t\i,ili.|Ur  iilnsiiiirs  toi?..  jiis(|u  ;\ 
mettre  cet  article  ))arnii  les  conditions  de  la  paix,  (|u'il  vouloit  aceorder  a  ceux,  dont  la  conduilo 
lui  avoil  di  pUi.'     (Tourou,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII..  p.  IW.) 
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had  a  hard  battle  to  fight.  But  they  liad  fought  and  had  won  it. 
Irreverence,  for  the  time  at  least,  had  to  retire.  William  of 
y.  Amour  ceased  to  be  the  idol  of  the  hour.  A  reaction  had  set 
in.  The  friars  were  in  favour.  They  had  succeeded,  and — with 
the  herd  of  men  at  all  events,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century — 
nothing  was  so  successful  as  success. 

It  was  said  just  now  that  the  action  of  the  University  "  gave  an 
almost  universal  satisfaction."  There  was,  however,  one  notable 
exception.  There  was  one  man  who  did  all  that  lay  in  him  to 
hinder  the  champion  of  the  Dominicans  from  being  raised  to  the 
high  honours  of  the  Doctorate,  and  that  one  solitary  man  was  the 
great  Angelical  himself. 

We  have  seen,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  how  his  gentle  sen- 
sitive mind  withdrew  with  spontaneous  horror  from  anything 
that  looked  like  honour  to  himself.  Not  even  to  soothe  his 
mother  after  all  she  had  gone  through,  nor  to  please  his  brothers, 
nor  his  friends,  nor  even  the  Pope,  could  he  be  brought  to  accept 
the  high  dignity  of  Abbot,  and  to  maintain  the  family  traditions 
on  the  mountain.*  When  made  Bachelor,  it  was  against  his  will. 
He  had  to  be  forced  into  his  Licentiate.  How  then  could  he, 
who  had  been  shrinking  back  all  his  life  from  titles  and  positions, 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  Master  in 
Theology  ?t  And  here  there  was  something  besides  honour  from 
which  he  fled — he  thought  he  was  too  ignorant ;  he  felt  he  was 
too  young.  With  his  heart  all  on  fire,  he  went  to  his  Superiors. 
He  explained  to  them  his  case.  He  spoke  of  his  slender  parts, 
his  lack  of  knowledge,  his  inexperience,  and  urged  how  difficult 
he  found  it  to  bring  himself  to  take  the  dreaded  step.  There  is 
something  almost  awful  in  the  way  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  unfitness,  and  in  the  sickness  which 
crept  over  him  when  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  made  some 
thing  of.  "  Leave  me,"  he  seems  to  say  ;  "  let  m6  serve  God  in 
peace  :  drag  me  not  out  into  the  sight  of  men :  let  me  have  Him 
alone  for  my  reward !  "J 

*  For  tho  privilescs  of  Monte  Cassino,  soe  as  early  as  a.d.  741,  the  "  ConstitiUio"  (III.)  of 
Pojic  Z:i(liinv  r..  11.  (i— 7,  ;).  4;  iii;ain,  in  112:!,  tlie  "  ConsiituHo"  (XT.)  of  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  n.  3,  p. 
14:  tlicii,  iiil-'iw,  tlie  ■•  C„n.-<titulio-  (XXUl.)  of  Imiocfut  III.,  7i.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  i).  28— 29.  (See 
Jhtllniiuin  ('((.siii/».sc,  ;),(w,-m.      rnirtii-!.  MUCCL.) 

t  Thomas  etoit  le  seul  i  s'afHiy;er  (I'uii  orilre,  (jui  liii  paroissoit  nioins  conforme,  .siiion  fi  sou 
^tnt,  (ill  inoiQs  fl  son  attrait  particulier.  Tout  (icciipe  du  fk-sir  de  faire  triompher  la  Religion  du 
nicnsoiifje  et  de  I'errenr,  il  oublioit  toiijoiirs  ec  qui  jionvoit  le  regard er  persouuellement ;  et  il 
vr>iil(iit  el  re  oiililii'  de  tout  le  monde,  Taut  (in'il  n'.v  avoit  vn  ([u'e  des  mortifications  ct  des  coii- 
liiiiliclions  a  <  s.su.ver,  dans  le  poste  oh  olii'issanee  I'avoit  plai-e,  ou  I'y  vit  trauqnille:  et  il  no 
(leniancla  la  )>erniis.sion  ile  le  ceder  i"l  un  autre,  epic  lor.sciu'il  t'nt  t|uestion  de  reeevoir  one  espeeo 
de  reeouipinse,  et  d<'  reeneillir  le  fruit  des  ses  travaux."     (Tourou,  Liv.  If.,  (.'Imp.  Mill.,  p.  150.) 

t  "  L'honneur  et  I'estinie,  que  les  honinies  out  atlaehe  fi  la  qualite  de  Doc^tenr.  oHeni;oii'nt 
d'autant  plus  .s.a  niodestie.  ((ue  ])ar  une  huniilite  saiis  exemple.  avec  toutes  les  graudes  ([ualiti'^s 
qu'on  adniiroit  en  lui,  il  etoit  reellemeut  persuade  ipi'll  ii'avoit  ni  la  eapaeile.  ni  le  merife 
n^eessaires.  jiour  remplir  digueuient  tons  les  di'voirs  d'un  Doetenr.  Voyaut  done  les  Snpt?- 
rienrs,  ipii  a\oirnt  de  lui  une  iilc-e  ilillVMiiile,  lonjours  IVinies  dans  leur  resolution,  il  .s'addressa 
;\  Dieu,  ikmii'  Ini  dire  :\ver  un  saint  IJoi :  ]'ii\ix  xravi-::.  Si-iijutar,  que  je  wuffn  rioUnrr  :  rrpoiiili z pour 
»».!.■■     (Touron,  /,/r.  //.,(■//"/<.    V ///.,;>.  l.Mi.) 
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But  liis  Superiors,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  representations,  went 
quietly  on  their  way.  They  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and 
ended  by  telling  him  to  prepare  for  his  d<^gree. 

Here  is  evident  the  wisdom  of  living  under  the  authority  of 
religious  life.  Though  a  saint,  the  Angelical  was  no  fit  judge  on 
practical  matters  in  his  own  case.  As  the  reader  feels  full  well, 
he  was  neither  too  ignorant  nor  too  young.  This  manifestation 
of  his  deep  humility  proves  his  worthiness  all  the  more,  and  the 
whole  of.  his  action  in  this  affair  evinces  the  profound  character 
of  his  mind.  He  did  not  arrive  at  his  conclusion  because  he 
compared  himself  with  other  men.  Saints  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  weighing  themselves  against  their  neighbours.  But  he 
weighed  himself  as  he  knew  himself — against  his  duty  to  our 
Lord,  and  against  his  view  of  the  requirements  and  offices  of  a 
leader  of  thought  in  the  schools  of  Paris  at  that  day.*  And 
as  it  is  the  case  that  in  proportion  as  a  man's  soul  is  illimiinated 
with  supernatural  light,  in  that  same  proportion  he  sees  vividly, 
and  appreciates  keenly,  his  own  shortcomings  and  imperfections  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  is  gifted  with  a  iflaster  mind,  in 
that  proportion  he  grasps  the  full  weight  of  responsibility, 
and  the  full  significance  of  the  word  position — so  it  follows  that 
the  Angelical,  being  exceptionally  illuminated  by  grace,  and 
exceptionally  gifted  by  nature,  recoiled  from  that  which  conmion 
minds  are  ever  craving  for,  and  craved  for  that  which  they  would 
do  anything  to  escape.  His  humility  was  no  foolish,  mawkish, 
sentimental  effeminacy  ;  not  the  result  of  a  weak  constitution  or 
of  a  softening  brain ;  no  hollow  pretence  or  unreality — but  the 
issue  of  deep  supernatural  vision  into  self,  and  of  the  workings 
of  an  exalted  mind  upon  the  lofty  theory  of  human  obligations.! 
Men  of  this  class,  when  directed  by  the  light  of  supernatural 
obedience,  are  led  to  the  highest  heroism  before  God,  and  be- 
come the  greatest  champions  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true,  in  the  sight  of  men. 

This  fear   of  being   made  something   of,  which  was  the   one 

*  How  well  Friscrio  speaks: — "Or  per  cominciare  {Ial^lllmlilt^\,  egli  hebbe  uii  perfetto  con- 
oacimento  lii  si' .stcsso,  ch'6  il  foiulameuto  iie.cessario  di  tal  virtu,  ed  f'.  la  somiua  fibisotia  da' 
Saiiti  la  piii  alta.  e  la  piii  utile  seieutia  sopra  le  altre  stiniata;  essendo  questa  la  strada  piii 
8i<-\ira  piT  arri\ are  alia  uotitia  di  Uio;  sicclie  prdtoiiilaiiieiife  penetraudo  lino  all'abi.sso  di  se 
incdcsiiiiii,  iM)t<-  di  se  stesso  dir  pariniente  fiiUKcclisiastici):  Pru/tnulum  abysH  jiemtravi ; 
Kiaccln-  I'aliiso  secoiido  la  di  sopra  allegata  esplicatiuuc  di  S.  Girolaiuo  viciio  iuterpretato 
Touiaso."     (Krigerio,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  W'i.)' 

t  His  views  on  liuniility  were  tliorougbly  scientific,  and  based,  not  upon  delusion  of  any 
kind,  but  upon  unadulterated  Truth : — "  Kgli  pariniente  in  ((ucsto  propo.sito  insegnfi,  die  la 
virtii  dell'liuniiltit  per  sua  natura  alia  virginit;'!  .s'aiitiiione,  e  elu-  linlinta  buniiltri  <•  une  lina 
superbia,  e  che  questa  virtii  tutte  I'altre  indirettiiMiciite  stabilisii'.  I(  miido  cssa  Imitaua  l.-v 
superbia:  e  ebe  il  conoseiniinto  della  veriti\  all'liiiiinll:i  (lis|iiiiie,  i-  qiicsta  allii  sapicnli.-i :  c  ebe 
l'buniilt;\  alle  virtii  teoliigali  s'avvieina;  luentrccbi-  lauiiiia  a  tiliilu  di  livereiiza  a  l)ii>  si 
siiggetta.  e  per  risjietto  di  lui  agli  altri  ancora  ;  e  <-lie  riiuiiiilc  mm  iiiaiigioinicnic  si  iiiaraviglia, 
die  qiiando  viene  il  proprio  merito  coniiuciiclato.  c  per  ediitiariu  il  ,sii|mi  ho  (Ic-.siilcro.sd  di  liouori 
uon  iiii'i  si  contrista,  die  qiiaudo  viene  dispregiato."  KrijjiTio,  Lih.  II..  Cap.  IX.. p.  117;  see 
also  Siimma  Theulugica,  Vol.  Ill,  Secuiuia  Secuuda,  Qutvst.  CLXI.,  Art.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  I'.,  V'l.,  p. 
532-.54:!.) 
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great  anxiety  of  the  Angelical  through  life,  seems  to  have  grown 
upon  him  as  he  grew  in  years.  It  was  the  fruit,  as  he  teaches 
himself,  of  that  "  Reverence  "  w^hich  is  one  of  the  great  pillars 
of  the  Benedictine  temple  of  perfection.*  Frigerio  says  that  in 
his  tender  infancy  at  Monte  Cassino,  the  Saint  manifested  this 
ruling  sentiment.  Under  Albert  at  Cologne  it  was  the  same. 
He  drew  back  quite  wounded  and  sad ;  a  cloud  would  come 
across  his  brow  if  it  were  hinted  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
noticed  or  placed  in  some  position.  The  Benedictine  love  of 
retirement,  of  being  left  alone,  of  being  permitted  to  live  to  God 
undisturbed  by  the  worry  of  men,  seemed,  at  times,  almost  to 
have  borne  upon  him  with  too  powerful  a  sway.  It  is  the 
mightiness  of  his  modest,  loving,  contemplating  character  that 
makes  him  so  deep  a  mystery  of  moral  loveliness,  and  that 
ranges  him  so  far  above  the  category  of  ordinary  men.f 

Even  the  commands  of  his  Superiors,  who  marvelled  at  his 
soul  the  more  they  knew  of  it,  did  not  relieve  him  from  any  of 
the  pain — did  not  break  the  cloud,  or  dispel  the  terror,  with 
which  his  whole  being  was  encompassed.  The  very  thought  of 
what  was  coming  seemed  utterly  to  prostrate  him.  Strong  and 
brave  as  he  was,  chivalrous  as  the  noblest  of  knights,  knowing 
no  fear,  and  fearing  no  danger,  he  could  not  find  the  nerve  to 
bear  up  against  the  thought  that  he  was  to  be  dragged  from  his 
quiet  resting-place,  and  to  be  thrust  into  a  public  position  of 
grave  responsibility,  and  to  be  held  up  before  the  eye  of  intel- 
lectual Paris,  as  one  worthy  of  high  dignity.  As  the  bat,  when 
being  drawn  out  of  its  dusky  hiding  place  into  the  light  of  day, 
shrinks  away  further  into  its  obscurity,  terrified  and  scared  by 
an  overpowering  sensation — so  did  the  Angelical  shrink,  or  so 
would  he  have  shrunk,  as  S.  Anselm  did  before  him,  had  he  not 
been  steadied  by  the  express  wishes  of  his  Superiors.  % 

*  "  lu  hoinine  duo  jiossimt  considerari,  scilicet  id  quod  est  Dei,  et  id  quod  est  lioiiiiuis. 
Hoiiiiiiis  auteiii  est  ((Uidquid  peitiuet  ad  defectum;  sed  Uei  est  quidquid  pertiuet  ad  salutcm 
et  l)erfectioiH*iii.  secundum  illud  Oseae,  K!,  9  :  PerdUiu  tua,  Israel,  ex  te  est :  ex  me  tantum  auxUlitm 
ttmm.  Huiuilitas  autini,  sicut  di<tiim  est  art.  1  liuj.  quast.,  ad  5,  et  art.  1  ad  :i,  proprie  resiiicit 
reveientiam.  (|ii.i  Iidimo  Iicd  sulijicitur;  et  ideo  quilibet  liomo  .secundum  id  quod  suum  est, 
debet  se  ciiililpct  lunxinui  sulijuere  <iuantuni  ad  id  (juod  est  Bei  iu  ipso;  uon  autem  lioc 
requirit  liuuiilitas  ut  aliqnis  id  quod  est  Dei  in  seipso,  sulyiciat  ei  quod  appaiet  esse  Dei  iu 
altero."    (Tom.  III.,  Secnnda  Secundai,  Qucest.  CLXI.,  Art.  III.,  p.  540.) 

t  No  better  explanation  of  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  Angelical  conld  he  sugge.sted,  than  by 
studying  thr  teacliiufis  of  S.  John  of  the  Cross  renardin;;  Charity.  T\\^•  soul  wbicli  truly  loves 
"  looks  uiMiM  it.si-lf  , IK  unprofitable  in  all  it  does,  and  on  its  whole  life  as  worthless.  Another 
nu)St  wondtrtnl  cttcct  is,  that  it  looks  upon  itself  as  liein;;  in  truth  the  very  worst  of  all,  for 
two  reasons — tiist.  because  its  love  continues  to  show  it  what  (iod  desirves  at  its  hands;  aiul 
secondh.  bet  ause  il  acUnowled;;cs  to  itsilf  that  even  the  fircal  tliiufis  it  does  for  (iod  are  im- 
perfect and  fault  v.  Hence,  conl'usiou  ot  face  ;iMd  allhctioii,  w  lien  it  cnniiiares  the  meanness 
of  its  owu  conduct  with  the  Majesty  of  (jod."  (Vumplrti  ICorA-.s,  fol.  I.,  huuk  II.,  VImp.  XIX., p. 
435—136.) 

t  What  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  genuine  scholastic  spirit  of  intellectual  tourna- 
ment! WHiat  scholastic  Doctor,  or  clever  youth,  would  refuse  to  make  himsilf  a  name  by  his 
dexterous  displays  of  intelleetu;il  fciu^e  ?  Who  would  tliink  of  refusing  the  Doctor's  ca]),  or  be 
made  ill  ^vith  the  i(le;i  of  beiii^'  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  learned  men  !  S.  Uernard.  and 
S.  Anselm.  or  Hn<;h,aiid  RiehanlofS.  Victor's,  or  the  si'Utle  meditative  bombard— umiuesticma- 
bly,  but  they  belonj;ed  to  the  monastic  school  of  c|niet.  What  is  saiil  of  .S.  Anselm,  applies 
■with  equal  force  to  the  Anf:elical--that  he  was  "disKusted  when  he  was  suddenly  brought  info 
coutact  with  the  world,  and  made  to  look  it  iu  the  face."     (See  Hook,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  III.  p.  247.) 
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What  did  he  do  ?  He  knew  whence  alone  he  could  draw 
comfort.  He  knew  where  alone,  if  he  did  not  get  comfort,  he 
was  certain,  at  all  events,  to  find  strength. 

It  had  been  his  custom  ever  since  he  came  to  S.  James's,  when 
all  had  retired  to  rest,  to  slij)  out  of  his  cell,  and  to  steal  quietly 
among  the  shadows  of  the  empty  church  to  pour  out  his  spirit 
before  our  Lord.  Christ  was  his  one  great  Love — the  seat  of  all 
his  "  Wisdom."  Our  Lord  fired  and  warmed  him,  and  made  his 
whole  soul  glow  with  a  heroism  which  alone  can  spring  from  the 
Sacred  Heart.*  The  thought  of  our  Lord  humbled  him  to  the 
dust,  when  he  turned  to  the  Agony  and  the  Death.  It  broke 
him  utterly  to  think  of  his  being  honoured,  being  made  the  object 
t)f  the  admiration  of  hundreds,  and  in  so  emphatical  a  manner, 
when  his  Love  was  smitten  with  a  reed,  and  stood  crowned  with 
thorns !  He  could  not  endure  to  feel  that  he  was  to  be  rewarded 
for  a  service  which,  when  compared  with  what  was  really  his 
Master's  due,  was,  at  the  best,  but  the  effort  of  an  unprofitable 
servant.  How  could  he  put  out  his  hand  for  recompense,  how 
could  he  consent  to  receive  the  applause  of  men,  when  his  whole 
life  was  but  one  act  of  selfishness,  compared  with  the  outpouring 
love  of  Christ  for  him  ?  How  could  he  be  bright  and  gay,  and 
highly  placed,  when  his  Master  was  broken  and  sorrowing,  and 
reputed  with  the  wicked  Pf  No  ;  he  could  not  stand  so  terrible 
a  stroke  as  that.  His  large,  throbbing,  sensitive  heart,  worked 
upon  by  his  vast  intelligence  and  glowing  imagination — the  one 
drawing  out  before  him  the  mysterious  scheme  of  Clu'ist's  self- 
annihilation,  the  other  imaging  the  Passion  with  the  vividness  of 
light — seemed  filled  like  a  fountain,  as  he  threw  himself  before 
the  Crucified,  and  gazed  fixedly  upon  the  Cross.;}:  There  he 
looked,  and  knelt,  and  prayed  ;  there  he  held  himself  half- 
stunned  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  till  the  large  tears  gathered 
to  his  eyes,  and  flowed  down  copiously,  as  he  prostrated  himself 
at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  crying  his  heart  out  like  a  little 
child,  before  his  Saviour,  and  begging  of  Him  for  the  knowledge 

*"Erat  prseteiea  piwdictus  Doctor  noctuiuo  tempore,  humau.i'  il<>piitato  iiuieti,  post 
breveiu  soiiiiiiini  iu  sua  camera  vel  ecclesia,  ad  qiiam  sibi  ile  iiocte  patel>;it  acoessiis,  in  loco, 
i|iiem  sibi  ad  nraiKliiiii  ele<;erat.  in  oratioue  prostratus;  ubi  oiaiido  meicietur  adilisceie,  <iiuu 
opoi'tui.ssct  post  oratioiiiiu  scribere  vel  dii'tare.  Sic  eiilm  tempiis  vit:i'  sua'.  .sil)i  coucessum  ad 
lui'iiiuui.  ilistrihult  ail  pi  olcctMUi,  ut  luatii-  illud  teuipus  niiMlieuui,  (juimI  .siuuno  vel  cibi  reeep- 
liiiui  pro  \  alil  udiui-  cm  pmis  silii  iiciliiacliirii-  iudulsisset.  ic-liiiuuni  oialioui,  leetiimi,  priediea- 
tiipiii,  medllutioui,  vel  stiibeudis  vel  dietauilis  (piastiouibus  expeiidebul."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap. 
VI.,  n.  30,  p.  titiU.) 

t  laaim.  LIU.,  12. 

t  Tocco  gives  tlie  account  of  S.  Thomas's  bein)i  ordered  to  take  his  degrop  thus: — "Post 
deeursuni  studii  fiuetuuse  eonipletuui,  cuni  tenipus  iustaiet,  ipui  Uaeellaiii  TlieoUigi;e  erant 
Parisieusi  Caueellariii  piaseulamli  ;  uou  servato  ordiue  seeundUMi  antieipatioueni  teniporia 
eiinsueti.  luaudavit  luieilieliis  Caneellarius  Priori  Parisieusi  Ordiiiis  Kiatruui  I'radualoruui,  ut 
ex  iiarte  sua  uuuidaiet  piadietn  Kr.  Tlioina",  ut  ad  reeipieuduiu  .Ma;;istirnim  iu  Tlieologia,  uou 
obstante  edusuinidiue  ipia  eiaut  sibi  alii  pnet'erendi.  sine  lout  i  adiel  icuu' aliqua  ae  Jiurarct.  yui 
mnuiliter  suseipii-us  onus  iinpiisit\iiu,  au  locum  orationis  seeontulii;  iu  quo  prostratus  cum 
laervuiis  oravit  Ileum,  ut  ad  suscipieudum  et  exequenduui  Magisterium.  scieiitiam  et  gratiam 
diguarctur  sibi  int'undcre,  quern  diguatus  adhuc  luerat  iudiguum  multis  gratiis  pneveuire." 
( locco.  Boll.,  Cap.  HI.,  n.  17,  p.  51)2.) 
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and"  grace  necessary  for  acquitting  himself  of  the  duties  which 
were  to  be  thrust  up(jn  liim.  Then,  as  if  overpowered  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  immense  work  whit^li  was  to  be  done,  and  call- 
ing to  mind  the  terrible  condition  of  the  schools,*  and  his  own 
weaknesses,  he  broke  out  into  the  Psalm  which  begins :  "  8ave 
me,  0  Lord,  for  there  is  now  no  saint ;  truths  are  decayed  from 
among  the  children  of  men."t  And  so  he  prayed  and  wept  for  a 
long  time,  praying  till  he  could  pray  no  more,  and  weeping  till 
he  had  no  more  tears  to  shed  ;  till  finally,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  as  he  had  done  once  before  after  the 
excitement  of  temptation  at  San  Giovanni.  And  behold,  as  he 
lay  upon  the  pavement  before  the  altar,  an  old  and  venerable- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  IS.  Dominic,  appeared  to  him 
in  vision.:};  And  the  old  man  said  to  him :  "  Brother  Thomas, 
why  do  you  sob,  and  for  what  are  you  praying  to  our  Lord  ?  " 
And  he  answered  :  "  Because  they  are  going  to  make  me  Master 
in  Theology,  for  which  I  am  quite  unfit ;  nor  do  1  even  know  how 
to  choose  a  thesis  for  my  public  act."  The  old  man  replied : 
"  Behold,  thy  prayer  is  heard  ;  accept  the  ofhce,  for  God  is  with 
thee  ;  and  for  thy  thesis,  take  no  other  words  than  these  :  "  Thou 
waterest  the  hills  from  Thy  ux)per  rooms :  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy  work.'  "^  Upon  this,  the  Angelical 
awoke  from  his  sleep,  rose  up,  and  thanking  our  Lord  for  having 
heard  his  prayer  so  speedily,  retired,  strengthened  and  com- 
forted, to  his  little  cell.|!  Such  are  the  dealings  of  Wisdom  with 
the  elect  soul :  "  She  will  bring  upon  him  fear,  and  dread,  and 
trial ;  and  she  will  torture  him  with  the  tribulation  of  her  disci- 
pline, till  she  try  him  by  her  laws,  and  trust 'his  soul.  Then,  she 
she  will  strengthen  him,  and  make  her  way  straight  to  him,  and 
give  him  joy."1I 

*  "  Clerici  iiostri  temporis  potins  seqniiutur  scliolas  Aiitichiisti  qiiam  Christi,  potius  ilcditi 
giila;  quam  glossie,  potius  colliKunt  libras  quain  legiint  libros,  libeutius  intueutur  Maitliam 
(luain  Marcuiu  .  .  .  ."  (Alaiius  do  Iiisiilis,  Ue  Arte  Proedicand.,  Cap.  XXXVI.  See,  it' you 
require  more  autlioritv,  Hampdeu's  Bampton  Lectures,  Led.  L,p.  39.     Third  Edition.) 

t  IWdm  XL 

j '■  Et  incipicns  Psalimini :  Salvuni  me  fae  Deus,  quouiain  tliuiinute  sunt  Teritates  a  filiis 
liouiiuuni,  (liu  (iianscuiii  lacr.vuiis  obddniiivit:  I't  iH-ee  adcum  uuutius  cuelitus  missus  eat  i-'rater 
quiilam  eju.sdciii  Ordinis  aiitic|uus.  admoilniii  reverendus,  et  dixit  ei:  Fr.  Tliouia.  quid  Deum 
oras  cum  lacr.vmis  f  Hcspondil  :  ([uia  iiiiposituin  est  milil  uruis  .Maj;islcril,  ad  quod  si-ii-iitla  uiea 
nou  sulHcit  :  i-t  quod  indiiciiiaiii  pi<i  ciico  prin(i]iii),  iiciu  occuirit.  Cui  seiicx  dixit :  Imci-  cxau- 
ditus  fs.  suscipf  nuns  .Ma;;i^lcrii.  (|uia  I)<-us  ti-(  iiiii  est.  I'm  tiio  auli-m  iirini-i|pio  uiliil  aliiid  pro- 
pouas  nisi  hoi':  Hij;aiis  uu>ut('s  ile  superiorilius  tuis:  de  Iructu  operuiu  tuoruni  sutiabitur 
terra."     Cl'oero.  H^U..  Cap.  IIL,  n.  17,  p.  6fi2— 6ti3. 

f^  I'ufil III .  cur..  V.i.  Kor  a  good  explanation  of  this,  see  Schegg,  Die  Psalmen,  Zweiter  Baml,  p. 
134— l;i6  (Zinitc  Aiiflaij,:) 

II  "  Quo  dieto  Fratei-  Tliomas  evigilaus,  Dcuuiuo  giatias  reddidit,  qui  eum  velociter  exaudivit. 
Quod  verbum  uou  solum  tlii'nia  luit  iiriii(i)iii.  si-d  totius  sui- sulliciiuliam  studii  indieavit:  <|uia 
ex  bis,  qua;  de  moutiliiis  diviua-  s)M-culatioMis  areiqiit.  tolam  iMclesiam,  quasi  agruui  diviui 
seu:inis  i-om])lutMm  sapiciitia-  )il\iviis  satiavit.  Kst  i-niiii  omiul>us  mauilestum,  i|U<id  iu  toto 
uiuuilo  inter  fid.lcs  Cal  liolieos  iji  l'llilo.^o|lbia  et  Tliecdo^'ia.  in  omnilius  seliolis  uiliil  aliud  b-gitnr, 
quam  qiioil  dc  ejus  seiiptis  liauiilMr:  iiuamvis  unilliiilii  Maoist  ri  ejus  styluni  seribi-udi,  ijUo 
potinr\nit  stmlio.  imitanti's.  ((uasi  ex  i.jus  scri|>tis  elavem  luilientes  seientia',  ingressi  sunt  divi- 
uorum  siercia  iiUaria  ;  et  midta  volumiua  scripserunt,  suum  exereituutes  stuilium  sujua  posi- 
tum  dicti  Hoctnris  lundamintum."  (Toeco.  Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  Vi.  p.r^62;  see  Touron,  Liv.  II., 
Chap.  XIII..  p.  15(1—151 ;   Kn,i;i-rio.  IJb.  I..  Cap.  V.,  n.  6,  p.  31 :    Gibelli,  Cap.  XIX..  p.  73—74.) 

H  Eccli.,  IV.,  19.  .See  Uramiiiar  of  Assent,  Chap.  IX.,  i  1,  ;).  34.5.  Dr.  Newman  forcibly 
expresses  all  tbat  the  Angelical  felt,  when  lie  says: — "  And  especially  .  .  .  sball  we  learn,  as 
regards  religious  and  ethical  emiuiries,  how  little  we  can  effect,  however  much  we  exert  our- 
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The  Angelical  that  night  had  crept  into  the  chnrch  with  a 
dead  weight  upon  his  spirit,  and  oppressed  with  an  indescribable 
anxiety  ;  he  returned  a  strong  and  valiant  man,  with  his  whole 
heart  expanding  towards  his  work,  with  his  mind  free  with  a 
Divine  elasticity,  "  rejoiced  as  a  giant  to  run  the  way."  *  In 
proi)ortion  as  he  distrusted  self,  he  reposed  conlidence  in  God. 
When  he  felt  that  he  was  lighting  our  Lord's  battle,  at  our  Lord's 
desire,  and  enlightened  and  held  up  by  His  Holy  spirit,  no 
jjower  could  tstand  against  him — he  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
fear.  Helf,  even  his  fear  and  horror  of  self,  sunk  away  out  of 
sight — vanished — as  the  splendid  vision  of  Wisdom,  beautiful 
and  strong,  seated  as  a  queen  securely  amongst  men,  fasterung 
herself  on  their  hearts,  and  sealing  herself  on  their  intelligences, 
seemed  to  rise  up  before  him,  and  occupy  his  mental  vision. 
Could  he  but  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  make  men,  once  for  all, 
gaze  upon  the  majesty,  the  constraining  loveliness,  the  entranc- 
ing beauty  of  the  world  in  which  he  himself  habitually  lived — 
could  he  but  show  them  the  Face  of  his  Christ — then  would  his 
life  not  have  been  spent  in  vain  ;  then  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
achieved  a  work  not  unworthy  of  a  recompense.! 

But  the  Saint  now  had  little  time  for  reveries,  or  for  indulging 
iu  anticipations  of  the  future.  As  the  grey  morning  broke  into 
his  little  cell,  as  he  entered  it  on  coming  from  the  church,  he  felt 
that  before  that  day  was  out  his  great  public  Act  would  have 
been  made,  and  that  he  would  have  been  invested  with  the 
inmgnia  of  a  Master  in  Divinity.  He  had  been  all  confusion,  he 
could  not  collect  his  thoughts,  even  a  subject  upon  which  to 
speak  would  not  suggest  itself — so  much  was  he  upset,  so 
crix)i)led  and  bewildered  were  all  his  faculties — till  our  Lord 
lifted  him  up,  and  the  old  man  said  to  him  in  a  dream — "  Take 
no  other  w^ords  than  these :  '  Thou  waterest  the  hills  frCm  Thy 
upper  rooms:  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy 
work.' "     Now  all   was  changed.  %      The  powers  of   his  vast 

selves,  without  that  Blessing;  for,  as  if  on  set  purpose,  lie  has  made  this  path  of  thought 
rugged  and  circuitous  ahove  other  investigations,  that  the  very  discipline  inflicted  on  our 
niin.l>  in  lludiiig  Ilim.  nuiv  mould  Oil  Ml  into  dui- devotion  to  Him  when  He  is  found  .  .  .  . 
<'titainl.v.  W(  need  a  chu-  into  tlic  hihvriutli  wliieli  i^s  to  lead  us  to  them;  and  who  among  us 
can  1hi].c  to  seize-  upon  the  true  .■start  ii'igiioiuts  of  thought  for  that  enterprise,  ami  upon  all  of 
tliiiii,  to  luidii.staud  their  right  direction,  to  follow  them  out  to  their  .just  limits,  and  duly  to 
estimate.  ad.iust.  and  comliiiie  tin-  various  reasonings  in  which  they  issue,  so  as  safely  to  arrive 
at  wliat  it  is  worth  any  lali(i\ir  to  sei-urc.  without  a  special  Uhuninatiou  from  Himself?" 
(i-lraminar  uf  Assent,  Chap.  IX..  i  1,  l>.  '3H—'M5.) 

*/•«.,  AT///.,  6. 

t  One  of  the  great  re.snlt8  of  living  to  God,  of  abandonment  of  earthly  ties,  when  He  calls 
f?ir  such  a  saeritiec,  i.*  a  clear  vision  of  the  relative  worth  of  things.  Men  who  have  made  tlio 
venture  Ihcmsclvcs— who  have  dclibcratclv  come  to  the  conclusion  that  earth  aiul  shadow  is 
Avorth  little  .((Miiiarcd  with  heaven  and  light— if  thev  pos.sess  any  generosity,  must  yearn  to 
niak-e  others  feci  as  tliev  fed,  and  to  open  the  eves  of  the  hliud  to  see— not  vapour  and  cloud, 
hut  th.^  true,  lasting  li.-ippincss  of  man.  How  the  saints  longed  to  drag  others  Ironi  the  pit  I 
How  they  l.ahoured  to  open  heaven's  gates,  if  hut  for  a  moment,  that  men  might  take  one 
look,  and  never  more  forget!  Their  love  of  Christ  manifested  itself  iu  their  tenderness 
towards  the  creatures  for  whom  Christ  died. 

t  It  is  so  contrarv  to  the  spirit  of  "  the  world"  to  mistrust  self,  and  to  coulide  iu  the  power 
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intelligence  were  summoned  by  his  commanding  will  to  carry- 
out  each  its  allotted  task,  and  they  willingly  obeyed  the  order. 
So  rapid  was  his  mind,  so  powerful  his  grasp,  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  had  thoroughly  j:)repared  himself  to  expand,  and  then 
defend,  against  the  keenest  intellects  in  Paris,  a  subject  so  large 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  included  the  greater  portion  of  the 
theological  teaching  of  that  day.  Doubtless,  on  account  of  his 
vast  memory,  and  his  exquisite  gift  of  order,  and  the  far  reach 
and  piercing  force  of  his  intellectual  vision,  enibi-acing  the  widest 
range,  whilst  fixing  itself  on  every  detail — mastering  the  parts 
together  with  the  whole — he  was  enabled  to  study  his  thesis 
mentally,  as  ordinary  men  study  a  map  rolled  out  ready-made 
before  the  eye,  with  every  minute  river  and  tributary,  with  every 
sea  and  bay,  with  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  with  the 
veiy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  character  of  the  vegetation,  fixed 
and  marked  in  its  proper  form  and  colour.*  He  took  in,  and 
adjusted,  and  retained  the  entire  plan,  without  effort  and  with- 
out confusion  ;  and,  through  his  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
whole,  and  of  the  mutual  value  and  relations  of  its  component 
parts,  he  was  ready  to  defend,  with  sound  and  incxDntrovertible 
arguments,  any  portion  of  his  thesis  which  might  be  assailed  by 
an  opponent.  It  was  the  gift  and  genius  of  his  mind  to  see  no 
portion  of  philosophic  or  theologic  truth  in  isolation.  He  saw 
each  member  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  organism,  and  he  knew 
how  to  bring  the  power  of  the  whole  to  bear  on  its  defence. 
Aristotle  and  Albertus  had  but  fostered  in  him  a  gift  which  was 
a  splendid  natui'al  endowment,  now  developed  in  its  range,  and 
multiplied  in  its  power — not  only  by  constant  exercise,  but  also 
through  the  abiding  influence  of  grace ;  and  sealing  itself, 
eventually,  upon  the  recognition  of  the  world,  for  all  time  to 
come,  by  the  glorious  synthesis  of  the  immortal  "  Sum,77iay  f 

of  God,  that  it  is  very  possible  men  wlio  do  not  study  characters  differing  so  much  from  them- 
selves, will  hardly  be  able  to  take  in  the  temper  of  mind  ■nhich  belongs  specially  to  the  great 
men  of  God.  Where  they  see  weakness,  or  want  of  conlidence— men  niistnistinK  their  own 
abilities,  and  shrinkins  from  great  iiiidertakings,  they  will  simply  put  them  down  as  persons 
wanting  in  character  or  conrage.  But  when  they  see  tluit  eliai:i<ter  or  eoiira^i' springs  up  in 
them  as  it  were  suddenly  after  prayer,  they  are  taken  aback,  and  feel  a  certain  disgust.  The 
run  of  events  has  not  followed  the  ordinary  worldly  law,  and  they  are  allrouted,  and  look  upon 
the  action  of  grace  as  a  kind  of  personal  insult  to  themselves. 

*  A  master-mind  seems  to  be  one  which  can  grasp  the  whole  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
view  its  parts : — which  can  possess  truth  together  witli  its  relations.  He  who  can  take  the 
longest  range,  and  enli-r  into  detail  with  tlie  niinuti-st  aeeiiraev.  is  the  most  powerful  tlrinker. 
■•All  that  exists,  as  contemplated  by  the  biimaii  niinil.  feiiiis  mie  large  system  or  coiniilex  tact, 
and  this,  of  <(>\irse,  resolves  itself  into  an  indelinile  nunilier  ot' jiarticular  facts,  which,  as  being 
jHirtions  of  a  whole,  have  countless  relations  of  every  kind,  one  towards  another.  Knowledge 
is  tlie  apprehension  of  these  facts,  whether  in  themselves,  or  in  their  mutual  positions  or 
bearings.  And,  as  all  taken  together  form  one  integral  object,  so  there  are  no  natural  or  real 
limits  between  jiart  and  part;  one  is  ever  running  into  another:  all  are  viewed  by  the  mind, 
are  conil,ined  together,  and  possess  a  correlative  cliaraeler  one  with  another,  from  the  internal 
mysteries  of  the  Divine  Essence,  down  to  our  own  sensations  and  consciousness 
from  tlie  most  glorious  seraph,  down  to  the  vilest  and  most  noxious  of  reptiles."  (Newman,  on 
Vnirersitij  KilnnitUm.  Disc.  III.,  p.  69—70.) 

t  It  is  doubtful  as  to  when  the  Angelical  formed  in  his  mind  a  distinct  determination  to 
write  a  .S'«(«»iu  Tittms  ThenUnjUi: :  most  jirobably  from  a  very  early  date.  The  Qvvl  esset  Dnm 
of  his  infancy  points  to  the  centre-point  of  all  Divine  science ;  tlien  his  profound  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  •' Sentences,"  which  was  tautauiouut  iu   those  days  to  a 
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But  the  world  as  yet  had  only  witnessed  him  display  some 
small  portion  of  his  power  ;  it  had  reason  to  remember  him  as  a 
boy ;  it  had  not  forgotten  his  brilliancy  as  Bachelor  and  Licenti- 
ate ;  it  was  now  full  of  his  masterly  defence  of  the  principles  of 
evangelical  perfection :  but  the  sun  in  its  meridian  splendour 
had  not  yet  burst  through  the  surrounding  clouds,  though  it  was 
suflBciently  strong  to  draw  an  immense  concoilrse  to  the  episcopal 
Aula  where  the  Angelical  was  to  make  his  Public  Act  for  his 
degree.* 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  not  merely  the  talents  and  reputation  of 
the  Saint,  but  a  series  of  circumstances  which  was  inseparably 
bound  up  with  this  defension,  created  an  interest,  and  kept  up 
an  excitement,  which  could  not  have  been  produced  by  any 
ordinary  occurrence.  It  was  the  grand  act  of  triumph  of  the 
Regular  party.  It  was  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans.  The  University  had  sworn  to  oust  them  from 
its  chairs ;  and  now  that  same  University,  in  the  most  public  and 
emphatic  manner,  was  about  to  reinstate  them  therein,  and  to 
confer  the  highest  academical  honours  upon  those  two  very  men 
whom  it  had  been  specially  bent  upon  excluding,! 

Let  the  reader  imagine  for  himself  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  If  he  know  any- 
thing of  academical  life,  of  doctors  and  professors,  of  students 
and  religious,  of  those  whose  energies  are  devoted  to  literature 
or  learning,  and  of  the  texture  of  their  minds — he  may  draw  for 
himself  a  picture  of  many  a  preliminary  gathering  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  University  town,  as  men  formed  in  groups  and 
knots  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  Regulars,  or  to 
canvass  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  degree. 
He  can  see  the  troups  of  Black  Friars  proceeding  from  the  Con- 
vent of  S,  James's,  with  an  elastic  step,  and  an  unmistakable 

study  of  tlie  Fathers — for  the  Lombard  lived  upou  them — could  not  have  been  a  better  prepara- 
tidii  for  liis  p;iic.vcl<)piedie  work.  Then  liviuf;  under  the  eye  of  Albertus  Magnus,  and  being 
swayed  by  his  genius  for  collectiu};  thicilogieal  nuiterials,  must  have  had  its  etfect.  Tlie 
vrMmtiv..  I >e  Kntr  rt  Essentia.  awA  Di  yrinrijiiis  .Vaf/irte— poiut  to  a  dee])  philosophy,  whilst  in 
his  other  early  pieees  a  distinct  unity  laii  bi-  tnued.  The  Comineutary  on  tlie  "  Sentences," 
the  Cutiiiuiulium  vf  Tfieology,  are  a  still  nearer  approach — real  preparations  for  the  architectonic 
task  wliich  the  Saint  began,  but  was  never  able  to  accomplish. 

*  Remember  how  great  his  fame  was,  even  in  his  early  Bachelor  days.  Frigerio  says:— 
"  I/anno  dunciui'   VHt>  ginnse   Toniaso  in   I'arigi,  e  fu   eontr.a  a  sun  voglia  jiniiuosso  al  grado  di 

Kac-irllii-rc.  ivi  Icggindo  il  d.-tto  maestro  dellc  s<-nti'ir/.c  i taralti-z/.a  di  ronci-tli.  con  distin- 

tioni  non  piii  nditc  con  a<\iti-/,/,i-  di  nuovi  argnnii-uti,  t'acendo  anclii'  nasccrc  altissinie  iniis- 
tloni,  non  meuo  utili,  clie  sottili,  eh(r  anzi- I'autore,  eh'espoaitore  pareva.  Ondc  da  luttele 
parti  d'Kuropa  eoncorrevano  student!  in  tal  nuineroalla  sua  scuola,  ehe  in  vece  di  scolari,  sem- 
liravano  esser  pin  tosto  uu  ludinato  squadi-one  di  soldati,  molti  de'  quali  intendrjidnlo  (•  atteu- 
dendolo  quasi  divino  oracolo.  divennero  poseia  grandi  maestri,  autenticando  la  siibliniiti'i  del 
lor  coniune  precettore."    (Lib.  I..  Cap.  V.,p.  2' — 2H.) 

t  Bareille  speaks  thus: — "  La  prudence  et  la  bont^  de  Louis  IX.  aident  an  ri^tablissement  de 
lapaix;  runiversite  elle-meine  y  mit  ie  sceau,  en  appelant  h  soutenir  leur  these  de  docteur, 
BiinaviiituD  ct  Tliomas.  Cet  houneur  avait  etA  retarde  de  deux  ans,  par  suite  de  troubles; 
p;ir<Tlti-  resoluliim.  les  couurs  se  troiiviirent  comme  soiilagi-s  du  poids  d'nue  injustice  aussi 
eelalanle  que  les  talents  de  ces  deux  illugtres  amis.  Mais  i^e  sont  eu.v  maintenaut  qui  reculent 
devaiit  un  honneur  si  bien  ni<5rite;  les  61ogesque  notre  saint  avail  tante  de  fois  re<;us,  la  gloire 
Uimt  il  avnit  et<-  si  souvent  C(Hironn6,  n'avaient  rien  fait  perdre  fi  sou  humility  de  sa  delicate^BO 
virgiuale."     ( llistvire  de  Saint  Thomas  d'  Aquiu,  Chap.  XVllJ.,p.  197.) 
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expression  of  satisfaction,  as  they  wind  their  way  through 
students,  professors,  and  gaping  crowds,  towards  the  Episcopal 
Palace,  where  they  are  off  to  see  their  brother  Thomas  receive 
his  ring  and  cap.*  The  children  of  H.  Francis,  too,  with  their 
coarse  brown  habit  and  their  knotted  girdle — men  who  look  as 
if  they  knew  what  a  rough  life  was — move  their  pink  sandaled 
feet  somewhat  more  briskly  than  is  usual,  as  they  thread  through 
a  herd  of  staring  citizens  who  seem  bent  on  feeding  their  eyes 
without  stint  to-day,  and  turn  out  of  sight  amongst  the  streets — 
evidently  working  in  the  same  direction.  They,  too,  feel  a 
special  interest  in  this  occasion.  If  Br.  Thomas  was  to  do  honour 
to  S.  Dominic,  Br.  Bonaventure — of  whose  birth  they  had  heard 
strange  tales,  who  was  ever  tending  the  leper  when  he  was  not 
attending  the  schools,  who  had  amongst  them  the  reputation  of  a 
saint^was  to  maintain  their  credit  as  learned  men,  and  to  do 
honour  to  the  seraphic  8.  Francis  of  Assisi.f  And  if  the  other 
Orders  had  not  so  immediate  an  interest  in  the  Public  Act,  they 
all  must  have  felt  that  this  day  was  their  day,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  to  inaugurate  the  solemn  triumph  of  those  fundamental 
principles  on  which  their  religious  life  depended.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  children  of  kS.  Bernard,  of  S.  Augustine,  and  of 
S.  Norbert,  that  the  black  Benedictine  and  the  gay  Trinitarian, 
and  even,  perhaps,  some  lonely  hermit  attracted  from  his  solitude 
by  the  din  of  the  city — no  wonder  that  all  men  who  had  aban- 
doned earth  for  heaven  should  be  astir  this  day,  and  that 
hundreds  should  be  pressing  in  the  same  direction,  following 
S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  into  the  great  hall  of  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
S.  Martin's  and  S.  Germain's,  S.  Victor's  and  Clairvaux,  have 
emptied  themselves  into  the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  and  all 
seem  animated  by  one  dominant  idea. 

Nor  were  the  great  Orders  alone  in  their  interest  in  the  coming 

*  For  a  picturesque  sketch  of  Paris  life,  see  Victor  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  Tom.  I.,  La 
Grand  Salle,  p.  1— '.iO. 

"  II  faxidra  faire  un  feu  de  joie  ce  soir  dans  le  champ-Gaillard,  poursuivlt  I'autre,  avec  lea 
livi-es  de  maitre  Andry. 

—  Et  les  pupitres  des  scribes !  dit  sou  voisin, 

—  Et  les  verges  des  bedaux ! 

—  Et  les  crachoirs  des  doyens !  * 

—  Et  les  buffets  des  procureurs ! 

—  Et  les  huclies  des  electeurs ! 

—  Et  les  escabeaux  du  recteur ! 

A  bas!  reprit  le  p6tit  Jeliaa  onfaux-buurdou  ;  k  bas  maitre  Andry,  les  bedaux  et  les  scribes; 
les  th^ologieiis,  les  medecius  et  les  d6cretistes;  les  procureurs,  les  electeurs  et  le  recteur!" 
(Ibidem,  p.  23. ) 

t  Jhe  Life  of  S.  Bonaventure  has  yet  to  be  written.  He  had  no  biograpber  after  bis  death. 
Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  who  wrote  on  S.  Francis,  hardly  dedicates  two  i)ages  to  him;  Gersou, 
who  was  so  ehariued  with  his  writings,  does  not  toucli  uikhi  his  life:  the  Ahlie  Herthaiiniier 
brought  out.  in  tlii>  BilhUotheque  FrancUcaine.  a,  Histtnri-  df  Sniiit  lintiKcintnir,  in  l«.''i8;  but.  liUo 
many  ordiiuLiv  Fii'iuli  lives  of  .s:ii[its.  it  contains  a  store  of  pious  pliititudes.  but  very  few  facts. 
One  interesting  ]ioiut  he  nu-ntiuus  respecting  the  .Saiuf.s  (-(instant  iiractice  of  tending  the 
lepers  (see  Chap.  III.,  p.  r>5 — 56):  "Deux  niille  niaisons  avaient  etc  elcvees  en  France."  says 
this  writei,  "seulement  pour  les  lepicux,  el  les  jmisoiiiics  (|ui  aiinaicnt  :\  les  visiter  et  ^  lea 
scrvir  tenaient  souvent  le  rang  le  jilus  disliugue  dnns  la  s(icict(''.  On  conijite  jiarnii  elle  notro 
glorieux  saint  Louis.  Henri  III.,  roi  d'Angletcrre.  salute  I'^lizabcth  de  llongne.  et  une  f<uile 
d'autre  persounages  illustres."  (p.i3 — 44.)  And  this  fact  he  takes  from  Eniile  Cliavin  de 
il!i\eua.  Histoire  de  S.  Francois ;  see  how  the  Saint  is  treated  by  the  Bollaudists,  Vol.  XXX.,  p. 
776—822.     Die  14  Julii. 
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pageaut.  Doubtless  there  was  many  a  gallant  knight  and  many 
a  goodly  citizen,  many  a  thriving  merchant  and  many  a  grasping 
Jew,  many  an  honest  artizan  and  bright  minstrel  and  noisy 
jongleur,  who  would  willingly  throw  himself  into  the  motley 
stream  which  flowed  steadily  towards  the  Palace,  feeling  that 
Ills  trouble  would  surely  be  well  repaid  before  the  day  was  done. 
As  to  the  students  themselves,  crowds  of  them  from  the  four 
great  nations  had  hung  charmed  on  the  lips  of  Thomas  of  Aquino, 
when  in  times  past  he  had  poured  forth  his  wealth  of  learning 
in  the  Convent  of  8.  James's.*  His  novelty  of  proof,  his  calm 
eloquence,  his  divine  fire,  his  inimitable  simplicity,  had  filled 
the  schools  as  they  had  never  been  filled  before,  and  the  students 
had  not  forgotten  it : — and,  now,  what  would  not  be  their  joy, 
their  curiosity  and  unfeigned  delight,  knowing  that  they  were 
about  to  witness  the  great  master  make  his  solemn  Act — to  see 
him  perform  a  tour  de  force  in  which  he  would  be  almost  obliged 
to  display,  what  he  ever  tried  so  modestly  to  conceal,  the  wide 
circumference  of  his  knowledge,  the  matchless  grape  of  his  dia- 
lectical skill,  and  the  full  swing  of  his  gigantic  intelligence !  f 
Doubtless,  on  this  day,  Sainte-Geuevieve,  yaint-Germain-l'Aux- 
errois,  Saint  -  Nicolas  -  du  -  Louvre,  Saint  -  Julien-le  -  Pauvre,  and 
many  other  colleges  besides,  sent  forth,  each,  its  contingent  of 
joyous  students  to  take  their  places,  if  places  they  could  contrive 
to  find,  in  the  large  public  room  where  the  Faculties  were 
assembling. 

At  length,  the  great  hall  is  full.  On  a  raised  position,  in  sight 
of  the  w^hole  multitude,  sit  in  their  chairs  the  solemn  and  august 
authorities  of  the  University — the  highest  exponents  of  learning 
in  the  then  civilized  world — decked  out  with  the  various  robes 
representative  of  their  office,  and  the  different  ins-ignia  of  their 
several  degrees.  Bishops  and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Jurists  and 
Canonists,  Rectors  and  Provosts,  Bachelors  and  Licentiates,  heads 
of  religious  houses  and  Generals  of  Religious  Orders,  the  secular 
element  and  the  regular,  the  hood  and  the  gown,  all  are  repre- 
sented here.  There,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  them,  yet  full 
in  the  public  gaze,  is  the  chair,  that  centre  of  attraction,  in  which 

*  See  Touron,  Liv.  IT.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  98;  Gibelli,  Vita,  Cap.  XTIL.  p.  50— 51;  Vita,  p.  16;  Fii- 
geiio. //ih.  /.,  Caj).  V.,n.2,p.  2" — 28.  Baicillii  sa.vs  (if  liiin  wlieu  liacliclor: — "  L'cncpinte  du 
C(>lir-i;c  Sniiit-.laOfiiies  ne  iiul  liicutnt  plus  siillirc  a  la  nniltiliiilc  ti)ii.iiiius  cinissaiiti-  (raiuliteurs 
qui  »<•  i)rf»saiciit  iiutour  (lujc-uric  liachclicr  cloiiiiiiicain;  I'iiilii  ioiitii  <lr  ce  til  in  av;ut  cciiuplMo- 
miMit  (lisparu  sous  la  siipcrioiitt-  de  l'i'iisii;;uenieiit .  I,e  fiiiiii^  a-t-il  dime  hcsoin  d  iiu  Imliit  ou 
d'uu  iiriui !  i^u'ou  lui  laisse  uu  eliamp  librc,  el  soudaiu  il  exeroe  sou  asceudant  et  sa  souver- 
!iiiiet6  !  "     ( Hintoire  df  Saint  Tlwrnan  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XV.,  p.  153.) 

t  Speakinj;  of  the  way  in  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  talents  of  the  Angelii^al  heeanio 
kuowii,  Kii;;erio  .snvs: — 

"  I'er  niu-sta  viii  coniineio  ad  iseoprir.si  il  divin  hniie  dell'  intelletto  di  Toinaso,  per  qualche 
tempo  sotto  I'oiuhre  di  »ilenlio  e  dell  liiimiltii  eci'lissato:  ma  <|iiauto  egli  era  iuiialzato  con  "li 
eueomg.  ]iiii  s'abt);issava,  Kralie  rendendo  al  suo  Sifjuore,  come  viv:i  I'oute  d'o^ni  ana  lode; 
oiide  in  (|u<-sto  propositi)  dir  soleva.  elie  s'eu'li  era  instromento  della  divina  <r'ati»i  della  celeste 
sua  gloria  auch'csser  dovca."     (Vila  di  i>.  Tviuatu,  Lib.  L,  Cap.  IV.,  a.  ^,p.  m.) 
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the  Licentiate  is  to  defend  his  thesis  before  the  assembled  fathers. 
On  taking  his  place,  he  perceives  that  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  behind  and  partly  around  him,  whilst  below  him 
moves  a  sea  of  eager  faces  and  curious  eyes — tl\,e  bright,  quick- 
witted audience,  ever  ready  generously  to  applaud  a  brilliant 
pass,  but  still  more  ready  it  must  be  owned  to  catch  the  Licen- 
tiate tripping,  and  with  noisy  laughter  and  sharp  and  caustic 
words,  to  afford  merriment  to  the  whole  company  at  his  expense.* 

To  defend  a  wide  field  of  theological  and  philosojDhical  truth, 
before  such  an  assembly,  and  against  the  longest  and  keenest 
heads,  and  the  most  skillful  and  practised  dialecticians — against 
the  elite  of  every  faculty — required  a  stout  heart,  a  clear  intellect, 
and  an  imperturbable  coolness  and  self-possession. 

But  the  Angelical  had  no  cause  for  apprehension.  ^Vhatever 
his  own  humility  may  have  thought,  there  was  no  man  in  Paris, 
Naples,  Bologna,  or  Cologne  who  could  have  stood  against  him 
for  one  moment.  The  mastery  of  his  genius  alone  would  have 
protected  him  against  the  efforts  of  the  keenest  of  antagonists. 
Besides,  it  was  not  simply  with  the  power  of  a  gifted  man,  but 
through  the  inspiration  of  the  ISpirit  Himself,  that  he  was  about 
to  address  the  meeting. 

Some  authors  relate  that  before  the  Seraphic  Franciscan  and 
the  Angelical  Dominican  began  their  defensions,  a  holy  rivalry  of 
modest  courtesy  took  place  between  them.  Thomas  could  not  be 
brought  to  take  precedence  of  Bonaventure  ;  whilst  Bonaventure 
of  the  Ordo  ParmdoruDi — belonging  to  that  society  which  called 
itself  "  the  least  of  all  " — shrank  from  the  thought  of  being  fore- 
most in  accepting  an  honour  which  ought  by  right  to  be  first  con- 
ferred on  a  child  of  the  chivalrous  S.  Dominic.f  What  they  were 
unable  to  arrange  between  themselves,  was  settled  for  them  by 
their  friends.  Since  S.  Bonaventure  was  older  than  the  Angelical, 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  occupy  the  post 
of  honour. 

We  can  see  him  in  imagination,  as,  with  modest  self-posses- 
sion, he  advances  to  take  up  his  position  in  the  chair,  feeling  that 
the  attention  of  that  great  assembly  is  concentrated  upon  him. 

*  Dr.  Hampden  -would  probably  have  taken  a  darker  view  ot  tlie  probable  conduct  of  stu- 
dents durinf;  the  excitement  of  a  Pnblic  Act.  "  The  same  spirit  of  irrej^ularity  and  violence," 
he  says,  "  of  which  Augustine  complains  as  disgracing  the  schools  of  his  day,  at  Carthage, 
Milan,  and  Rome,  seems  to  have  descended  to  those  of  the  subsequent  ages."  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures, Led.  I.,  p.  39.     Third  Eilitioti. J 

t  "  Die  Disputation  fand  am  anberaumten  Tage  (23.  Octob.  1257)  in  einera  Saale  des  biscliiifli- 
chen  Palastes  statt.  Im  edlen  Wettstieit  frominer  Herzeusdeniuth  wollte  keiner  der  beideu 
Cnnclid;itr-n  (lis  ac.idi'niisohi-n  LoihIkmis  nlsder  Erstc  /.iini  Hedekaniiif  sioli  stdh-ii ;  enrtlieh  gab 
Hirli  I!niia\i'iitiua  (liutiii,  als  lU-v  .icllcn- ili-u  Vonan;;  aii/uiu'liiiicii.  TlHurjas  trat  auf.  als  Bein 
Ficimd  ^'4.ciiilrt  liatt.-.  J-:r  erkhirtc  die  .•rliabiMie  .Stcllc  des  Psaliiics.  ind.-m  cr  sii-  aiif  dii-  gfitt- 
lichc  ll(ils(H'<iiioiiiic  ainvi-ndcU-,  mui  .sprach  von  dir  Krlciu  litimg  der  nicnselilicheii  Hcrzeu 
durch  tlie  hiiiinihache  Gnade  und  Wahvlieit.  Nachdem  er  gt-eudet,  wurde  er  feierlich  als  Doctor 
dtr  I'liivcrsitiil  proclaiiiirt.  und  init  liisignifu  dieses  Itanges  augethau."  (Werner,  Z>(?r  heiliye 
Thomas  von  AqtUiw,  VoL  I.,  Voj>.  III.,  p.  212—213.) 
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He,  too,  has  had  his  antecedents.  Favourite  child  of  the  great 
Alexander  of  Hales  and  of  Rochelle,  he  must  already  have  earned 
a  reputation  for  fiery  eloquence,  for  scholastic  lore,  and  for  Platonic 
elevation  of  intelligence.  Representing  the  sweet,  soaring,  pas- 
sionate mysticism  of  the  seraphic  S.  Francis,  he  knew  how  to  con- 
trol love's  darting  flames,  and  to  bring  theologic  science  to  bear 
upon  the  highest  asjnrations  of  the  heart.*  His  intensely  affec- 
tionate nature,  his  warm  Italian  fantasy,  and  his  yearning  love  of 
the  wounds  of  the  Crucilied ;  his  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the 
suffering  and  the  poor,  and  the  poetical  bent  of  his  mystic  mind, 
which  made  him  love  and  defend  Plato  as  a  father,  all  this  there 
is  little  doubt,  had,  before  this  day,  stamped  his  true  image  on 
the  plastic  and  appreciative  mind  of  the  Paris  University. 

Look  at  him  as  he  sits  there  in  the  sight  of  all.  If  it  resembled 
the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  Galesinius,  the  very  appearance  of 
that  man — the  dear  familiar  friend  of  the  Angelicalj — nmst  have 
caused  for, the  moment  a  quickened  beating  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time.  He  is  above  the  middle 
height,  and  of  noble  personal  bearing ;  and,  unlike  most  men  of 
ascetic  habits,  his  frame  gives  indicatioiis  of  strong  health  and  a 
robust  constitution.  His  garb  is  the  brown  picturesque  costume 
of  S.  Francis,  the  tunic  of  coarse  serge,  the  sharp-pointed  hood, 
the  white  twisted  cord,  the  wooden  sandals.  He  is  shaven,  save 
a  circle  of  hair  over  the  ears,  running  around  the  head.  His  face 
is  grave,  yet  so  tender  an  expression  beams  forth  from  it,  that 
men  when  they  once  come  under  its  influence  are  seized  with  a 
feeling  of  indescribable  sympathy.  There  is  one  special  mark 
upon  him  which  seals  a  supernatural  imjn-ess  on  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  man — his  cheeks  are  furrowed  with  the  courses  made 
by  frequent  tears,  springing  from  his  burning  love  of  the  wounds 
of  his  fclaviour.  To  live  in  those  wounds,  to  make  them  his  one 
meditation,  was  the  joy  of  his  life  ;  and  the  flames  of  a  burning 
compassion,  and  the  tires  of  a  consuming  charity,  raging  within 
his  soul,  caused  those  waters  to  well  up  from  his  heart  which 

*  "  n  y  avait  nne  singulifere  afflnit«  entre  le  s^raphique  trauciscain  et  le  chef  de  rAcadernie. 
Parnii  tou8  lea  pliilosophcs  do  rautiqiiitc-,  il  ii'eu  citait  aiicuu  avec  plus  de  predilection.  II  lo 
defeiidait  avec  line  sorte  de  plete  filiale  coiitre  ees  adversaires.  (S.  Bouav.  in  MagiM.  Sentent., 
Lib.  II.,  Vist.  I.,  P.  1,  Art.  I..  Qiuest.  1. ;  IServi.,  /.,  VII.,  in  Hexaemer; — '  Aristotoles  incidit  in  mul- 
tos  crrores  .  .  .  exsecratns  est  ideas  Platonis  et  perperam.')  Mais,  surtout,  le  niystieisnie 
))ai-  dis  liens  iiombrcux  sc  r;ittiicli;iit  ;\  IMdealisnie  .  .  ."  In  Bonaventnre,  "  une  {;iande 
pui.sMaiice  ('(ait  ddimi'i-  an  ((iiir  siii-  rispril.  et  riina;;inati(>n  avait  les  elet's  du  coMir:  de  \i\  uu 
besoiii  reel,  ime  lialiiliidc  ciiiistaiilr  (lis  exiiicssidiis  alli-^orifpies  et  dos  allusions  legendaires." 
(Ozanain,  (Jiuvres  rumiiUlrs,  Tom.  .sij-i.-vie,  I'urtii-  III.,  <:hap.  III.,  p.  289— 2!K),  iU  2.)  Nee  the  sort 
of  titles  ho  gave  to  his  writings:— /«i?itca?-iuH»  Mentis  ad  Deum—FormiUa  Aurea  de  Oradlhus  Virtu- 
turn — lie  Septem  Itineribus  .Jiternitatis. 

t  Galesinius  compares  their  friend.ship  to  that  of  S.  Gregory  and  S.  Basil  -n-hen  at  Athens:— 
"Illi;inil)iil*aiisii.s  caiitatis  viuciilci,  vit;ii  nKM-ibu.s.  doctrinie,  pietatisque  .studiis  itiiliiii  eoiijune- 
tissitiii,  \it  Allieuis  oliui  fucruut  illi  duo,  liasilius  el,  Naziauzeuus,  (lUoruiM  aluinani,  si  euncta 
recte  pirpriiduutur,  iiiia^iiMin  tuuenrene  vidiliani  nr.  .  .  .  Teiiio  post  aiuui,  <iii:imi  I'ari- 
sios  \  t-nit,  idouens  ac  diguu.s  Bonaveutnra  habitus  est,  qui  TheulugiH;  illie  iuterpretaudie  muniis 
IMiblinun  snsciperet  ac  susliueret."  (Bo>A,  VoL  XXX.,  in  Vita,  Auct.,  Petro  Galexiw/O,  Cap.  IIL, 
n.  41,  ;).  «09.) 
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were  constantly  gushing  to  his  eyes  and  flowing  in  streams  down 
his  corrugated  cheeks.  Men  did  not  see  the  furnace  that  was 
kindled  within  him,  they  only  saw  what  others  had  perceived, 
in  the  days  of  Abelard,  on  the  face  of  Bernard — signs  of  compas- 
sion and  the  marks  of  tears.* 

It  was  men  of  high  character  like  him — men  of  large,  loving, 
tender  hearts  ;  men  of  mighty,  soaring  aspirations,  who  knew  no 
selfishness,  no  littleness  ;  men  lifted  above  the  world — who  were 
made  to  raise  up  earth  and  make  it  pure.  Though  perhaps  the 
students  in  that  hall — the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman,  the 
G-erman,  the  Norman  and  the  Picard,  the  Burgundian  and  the 
Lombard,  the  Roman  and  the  Sicilian,  the  Brabantine  and  the 
Fleming — did  not  realize  that  they  were  looking  on  a  saint,  still, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  neither  boy  nor  man  there 
present  who  was  not  impressed  by  Bonaventure,  whose  heart  did 
not  respond  to  his  countenance  or  eye,  and  whose  nerves  were 
not  touched  by  the  accents  of  his  voice.  It  is  but  the  natural 
effects  of  love,  and  sacrifice,  and  high  humility,  to  win  and  capti- 
vate the  open  heart  of  man. 

"Wliat  subject  the  ISaint  selected  as  his  thesis,  history  does  not 
tell  us;  how  he  acquitted  himself,  biographers  do  not  relate. 
But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  his  lofty  mind — which  loved  to 
soar  with  Anselm,  and  with  Bernard,  and  with  Denis — defended, 
with  true  Platonic  subtlety  and  elevation,  the  thesis  he  advanced. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  when  the  occasion  offered,  he  held  his 
audience  riveted  by  what  Trithemius  designates  as  his  ^[flavi- 
7nantia  verba'"] — his  "flaming  words" — whilst  he  was  borne 
along  in  the  lucid  course  of  his  high  argument. 

After  this  beautiful  mediaeval  figure,  this  seraphic  friar,  who 
eventually  became  a  Prince,  and  then  a  Doctor  of  the  Church,  had 
been  clothed  with  the  insignia  of  his  new  degree,  he  was  at  once 
conducted  to  his  place  amongst  the  Masters  of  Divinity,  thence 
to  watch,  with  loving  admiration,  his  dear  familiar  friend  go 
through  a  trial  similar  to  his  own. 

*  "  Fuit  igitur  BoiiaTentura  corporis  liabitii  procpro,  beneque  coustituto,  usque  adeo  ut 
nnniquaiii,  aut  certc  laro  ex  ailveisa  iiiHrma<|Ue  valctudine  laboravcvit  .  .  .  Vultu  aiitcm 
gravi.  ct  aspcctu  aiisflifo,  ut  lioiuiufs  riii>ci('t  in  adniiratioucin  sui :  f'acio  lacrviuis  aliciuando 
ini^un.  rum  soliTi-l  (i|iLcuiudiu(>duiii  dc-  si-  ip.si-  Irst.itiil)  diviui  aTiioiis  aidon-  lla,i;ians.  jucuiuli- 
tatis((uc  diilfi'diuc  pel  liisu.i,  in  Cliristi  vuluiMiliiis  li  nus  uicditnliouc  inli:rifrc  :  t  a  di'uii|ue  cor- 
poris luruia.  vcl  piitius  dij;iiilatc,  laifuc  miiMU  indole  .suinuia,  ut  nemo  illuui  uon  vcrcrctnr, 
uciuo  item,  qui  se  ab  eo  moucri  uon  patcrctur,  vcl  libcntissime.  .  .  .  Ha>c  Acro  libuit  uni- 
verse pra'fari;  ut  aditum  tandem  uiilii  faciaui  ad  cariiiu  prajstantissiiuarum  rerum  narratio- 
iiem,  iu  quibus,  cum  pietatis  relifjiouis,  saiwtitatis.  sapicntia;,  eruditiouis,  doctrina;,  ac  virtutis 
priccelleutis  splendor  eluceat  nia>cimus.  etc."  (BolL.  Vol.  XXX.,  in  Vita,  Aiictore  Petro  Oalfsinio 
Protoiwtario  Apostolicu,  ad  Sextum  V.  Pontificem  Mammum,  ex  edUione  Henrici  Sedulii,  Cap.  J., 
11.  22,  p.  805.)  , 

t  "  Tertiam  conditionem  pra'cipuo  doctori  Ecclesi.'c  idem  [Bouifacius  Octavus]  a.9cril)it,  ut 
facuudus  sit.  Certe  quidcra  eloqncutiie  laudeni  .saiu'to  IJonaveuturai  tribuit  Trithemius  pra-- 
claris  liis  vocibus:  '  Fuit  enim  i.s  il^irns  eliM|iiii).  snlililrs,  ilisi  rtus.  Ilaniinantia  virba  priiferena' 
.  .  .  Is  certe  tiitam  peuo  sacraui  Scrip! uram  ac  'I'lniilo^iani  dilucide  explicaudo  docnit, 
doceiulo  f|uiidaiu  spirituali  suavitatc  dclectat ;  ct  ([Uod  perfecti  oratoris  est.  delectaudo  niovet 
atque  a<  i-eudit  ;  ut  .satis  dictum  est."  (Boll.,  Tom.  A'.V-V.,  in  Vita,  AucU,  Pctro  Galeainw,  Cap. 
VI.,  n.  rs—'i-i,  p.  Ulti.) 
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See  him  then,  our  great  Augelical,  as  with  calm  and  princely- 
bearing  he  advances — a  mighty-looking  man,  built  on  a  laiger 
scale  than  those  who  stand  around  him — and  takes  the  seat  just 
Vcicated  by  Bonaventure.  His  portrait  as  a  boy  has  been  sketched 
already.*  Now,  he  has  grown  into  the  maturity  of  a  man,  and 
his  grand  phi/sique  has  expanded  into  its  perfect  synunetry  and 
manly  strength,  manifesting,  even  in  his  frame,  as  Tocco  says, 
that  extjuisite  combination  of  force  with  true  proportion,  which 
gave  so  majestic  a  balance  to  his  mind.f  His  countenance  is  pale 
with  sufferingjj  and  his  head  is  bald  from  intense  and  sustained 
mental  application.  Still,  the  placid  serenity  of  his  bi^oad  lofty 
brow,^  the  deep  gray  light  in  his  meditative  eyes,  his  firm  well- 
chiselled  lips,  and  fully  defined  jaw,  the  whole  pose  of  that  large 
splendid  head — combining  the  manliness  of  the  Roman  with  the 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  the  Greek — impress  the  imagination 
with  an  indescribable  sense  of  giant  energy  of  intellect,  of  royal 
gentleness  of  heart,  and  untold  tenacity  of  purpose.  That  sweet 
face  reflects  so  exquisite  a  purity,  that  noble  bust  is  cast  in  so 
imperial  a  mould,  that  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  would  be  struck 
and  arrested  by  it  in  a  moment ; — the  one  would  yearn  to  throw 
so  classical  a  type  into  imperishable  marble,  and  the  other  to 
transfer  so  much  grandeur  of  contour,  and  such  delicacy  of 
expression,  so  harmonious  a  fusion  of  spotlessness  with  majesty, 
of  southern  loveliness  with  intellectual  strength,  to  the  enduring 
canvass.  || 

Perhaps,  too,  the  simple  Dominican  habit  adds  a  charm  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  picture.  It  seems,  when  worn  by  saiifts,  to  blot 
out  all  idea  of  mere  sensual  admiration  ;  it  carries  the  mind  into 
a  higher  range  of  thought,  and  into  a  more  elevated  sphere,  in 
which  a  beauty  of  a  nobler  sort  finds  its  natural  habitation — a 

*  Vol  I.,  Chap.  11.,  p. 

t  "  l)c  iiiitiirali  ftiam  <licti  Doctoris  dispositioiie  corporis,  sicut  ct  mentis,  dicitur,  quod  fuit 
masnns  in  (•(irporc  ct  rcct:r  sliituni',  iiiuf  rcctitiidini  iiiiimi  rcspoudct;  coliiris  triticci,  ad  tcm- 
Jii'vata' ejus  coniiilcxioiiis  iudiciuiii :  njasimiu  liabeus  caimt,  sicut  virtutuiu  auiinalium  jicrfcc- 
tioucs,  (|Un'  ratioui  dcsirviuiit,  or;;ana  pHrlccIa  nMiuiiiiiit  :  ali<iuaiituhiiu  calvus.  F\iit  tcncr- 
riiiia' cdinpli'xioiiis  in  (-arm-,  sicut  aptiludo  c.jus  iutcllifjculiic  indicaliat  in  nieut(\  Fuit  virilis 
riil)orf,  cum  sc  ad  alicjUos  actus  virtutis  corporc  cxcrcebat  :  (jcii  ctiaiii  virtute  auiiui  nihil 
tiniuit,  uitiil  (pl>ji-(tuui  iiia  liuujilitatc  dcsjH'xit."  (Tucco,  Hull,  iti  Vita,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  39,  p.  67(1.  ( 
Kr.  Niciilaus  lie  I'ipirmi  tisiiiiiil  mi  oalli  tlius: — "  Iutcrri)y;atu»  cu.jus  statiinu  csset  dictus  Fr. 
Tlioinas,  dixit.  (|U(id  tuit  nuiuua-  stalura,  ct  calv\is,  ct  cjuod  t'liitetiani  grossuset  brunus.  Inter- 
roKatus  cu.jus  jctatis  cial.  ilixit.  quod  sccunduMi  suaui  cxistiuuitioncni,  vidcbatur  sibi,  quud 
f'uerit  (|uin(|uan;cnarius  vcl  scxokcuhHus."  (See  Boll.,  Processus  Iiuiuisitionis,  Cap.  III.,  n,  19,  jj, 
690;  see  also  Cap.  V.,  n.  42,  p.  697.) 

i  He  used  to  snfVcr  acutely  from  indigestion,  brought  on  by  fasting  and  -study— like 
S.  Gregory  the  Great — but,  unlike  S.  Gregory,  he  never  swooned  awjiy  for  want  of  food. 

?  He  might  have  becu  called  "  Plato,"  whicli  means  the  "  Broad-browed," — but,  unlike  I'latv, 
tbe  .\ngelical  was  ueitlu-r  iutensely  melancholy  nor  wrinkled.  ■•  As  sad  as  Plato"  was  a  proverb 
or  a  pbrane  among  eoniediaus. 

II  "(iucsta  sua  cordial  earitfk  se  gli  l<-ggeva  nella  fronte  seni^ire  lieta  e  .serena,  e  singolar- 
nieiiti' (la  chi  se<'o  couvcisava  :  nicutrcchr-  i|uesti  in  solanieutc  riuiirarlo  confessavn  seiitirsi 
sgoiiilirar  subito  dal  ciKire  ogiii  t  rislczz;i  i- di  i;auili(i  spiiiiiialc  riiiii|'irsi.  Conic  fra  glialtri 
KiifraiKiiM-  dclla  I'oita  ill  Sali-nii.,  di-ll  Onliii  ilc'  I'l  i-diiMtiiii.  Iiimiiiki  per  ibittiiiia  >■  pii-t;\  illustre 
allestii  di  lion  haver  iiiai  (larlalo  con 'I'oma.-io.  die  mm  siiilissi-  lull'iuiima  una  siugohiri.ssima 
consolatioiic,  la  quale  uiiu  gli  occorreva  per  veruna  altra  cosa  del  mondo.  K  cio  .segiiir  non 
potea  seiiza  speciale  assiHt<-u/,a  dello  8piritu  siiutu  Uabitaule  nel  cuuru  Ui  Tomaso."  (Frigerio, 
Lib.  II.,  Cap.  1.,  n.  14,  p.  71— W.) 
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loveliness  which  excludes  all  touch  of  carnal  taint,  and  which, 
chastened  by  a  flame  of  hallowed  fire,  seems  to  transform  the 
coarseness  of  human  clay  into  a  vision  of  supernatural  graceful- 
ness and  of  illuminated  purity.* 

Such,  anyhow,  must  have  been  the  impression  produced  by 
the  "Angel  of  the  Schools."  And  who  at  this  hour  would  make 
so  bold  as  to  deny  that,  as  he  sat  there  in  the  midst,  his  majestic 
beauty  fell  upon  the  eyes  and  melted  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who,  Tocco  says,  could  not  look  on  him  without  loving  him  ? 
"Who  does  not  perceive  that  all  must  have  been  drawn  towards 
him  ?  t  Men  knew  enough  of  him  to  be  aware  that  he  w-as 
supernaturally  helped.  The  history  of  his  youth  was  no  secret 
at  Paris.  He  had  been  known  to  cure,  in  an  instant,  a  woman 
who  had  but  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The  students 
themselves,  ten  years  ago,  had  decided  that  he  was  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  His  torrents  of  tears,  his  frequent  ecstacies, 
which  increased  as  he  grew  older,  his  raptures,  his  liftings  in  the 
air,  were  talked  of,  and  awfully  remembered.  Thus  he  appeared 
to  them,  as  he  sat  there,  not  so  much  a  citizen  of  earth  as  a  friend 
and  confidant  of  the  Everlasting  King,  a  high  interpreter  be- 
twixt earth  and  heaven,  an  angelic  man  who  kept  Divine 
secrets,  and  was  assisted  by  that  mysterious  power  which  issues 
from  the  upper  world.  X  Men  were  not  startled  in  those  days 
as  they  are  in  these,  by  the  unusual  deeds  and  privileges  of 
chosen  men.  They  took  God's  work  for  granted.  They  believed 
what  they  saw  :  they  did  not  pry,  and  test,  and  examine,  and 
lose  their  souls.  They  got  nearer  the  truth  than  we  do.  Their 
minds  were  not  corroded  by  false  science.     Anyhow,  the  natural 

*"  Et  quia  conveniens  satis  erat,  ut  qui  tot  hcuoticia  a  Uivina  laisitate  abnndaiitius  aliis 
suscepisset,  se  omnibus  raiitatc  (lilliiiifliiet ;  fnit  ctiani  jiiadiclus  Doctor  caritatc  et  )>ietate. 
(lifl'usus,  ut  alios  a  se  ipso  ]ii-,ivenii-ft  in  jjratiis,  (juibu.s  datiis  erat  diviuitus  ut  spleudesceret  in 
dootriuis.  Erat  niiro  niodii  b(uij;iius  in  auinui,  ((ui  totUK  siuivis  erat  in  verbo  et  liberalis  iu 
facto:  Ut  ostenderet  omnibus  quis  Spiritus  babitaret  in  ejus  niente,  cujus  tanta  snavitas  pro- 
cedebat  ex  ore:  nt  nnusquisque.  qui  totius  conversationis  ejus  vidisset  elligieni,  mentis  eyus 
potulsset  legere  sanctitatem."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  3~,p.  6fi9.) 

t  "Ex  qua  bcnisnitati'  caritatis  mirandus  aftectus  ex  solo  ejus  eorporali  aspectu  Tidebatur 
oriri,  nt  nemo  ipsiiui  alii|Uanidiu  allixiucndo  et  conversando  piituissct  aspicere.  a  ipio  uon  con- 
tingeret  ;;ratiain  spccialis  cousolatinnis  bainire;  nude  Kratcr  Kufraiion  de  .Salerno,  iu  toto 
Ordine  Fratruni  l'ra-dieat(num  Celebris  opiuione  et  faina.  cousueverat  plnries  dicere,  quod 
quoties  praidictum  Doctorem  cum  atlectu  devotiouis  aspiceret,  toties  ex  ejus  aspectu  et 
locutione  gratiam  IsetitijB  spiritnalis  bauriret,  quod  sine  Spiritus  sancti  prsesentia  esse  nou 
poterat,  de  quo  tanta  gratia  procedebat."  {Tocco.  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  h.  37,  p.  66'9.)  Of  course, 
even  boliiiess  does  7iot  always  manifest  itself  in  an  engaging  manner.  Tlierc  were  parties  who 
ojiposed  S.  .Martin's  electinn  In  'I'ciins,  alleging,  as  .Snl]ncius  tells  us,  "  tliat  be  was  a  contempti- 
ble 111  ison,  unwcirtliy  <>t  tbe  Eiiiscdpatc,  desjiicalili-  in  connten.-uiee.  mean  in  dress,  uncouth  iu 
liis  liair."     (Nevvmau's  Church  of  Ihc  Falloers,  Chap.  XIJ.,  p.  328. — Fourth  Edition.) 

%  Gibelli  pictures  him  thus:—"  Esso  fu  alto  e  ben  composto  della  persona,  bello  di  volto,  ma 
di  una  belleza  <',he  tenea  del  maestoso  e  del  celeste;  ebbe  grande  il  capo,  ampia  la  fronfe,  nn 
po' calvo  dinan/.i ;  il  suo  portamento  fn  grave  e  venerando;  trasse  nel  pingue ;  alle  sublinii 
speeiilaziiiui,  agil  spessi  rajiiinenti  all.a  vita  tntta  tutta  spirituale  la  vigoria  del  eorpo  non  bast6; 
sliciriatnsi  a  iiiieo  a  ]M)co  dellc'  vit.ili  iiiitcnze  tocco  appena  il  i|narantoltcsiiTio  anno  lasciando 
iTi  dnbbii.  il  niondo  sc  «•  Inssf  statu  il  jiiii  (lotto  de' Santi  o  il  laii  Santo  de'  dotti."  (  Vita  di 
S.  Tommnso  iVAqtiiiio.  C,tpo  A'.V.Y//..  p.  1'21.) 

Werner  si)caks  thus:— '■  Der  Kindrnck  der  ausseren  Ersclieinnng  des  Verblichenen  wird 
von  den  zeits;eniissiscbcu  Scbriftstclleru  als  ein  sehr  edb'r  und  gew'innender  gescbildert, 
Tbonias  ^^.l^  von  bolicr  Statnr,  sebr  wobl  gcbildet.  sein  Kopf  von  volletidefer  Sebiinbcit.  sein 
Anu.sicht  lialtc  siidilaliscbe  l''arbinig  (eoloris  triticei),  seine  Ziige  driic-klen  Saul'tmutli  nud 
AViinli  ;)Ms  die  iilialMnc  Stirne  war  friilizeitig  vom  Ilanptliaar  eulblosst  wordeu."  (Weruer's 
Der  Uiiligi:  I'liomtUi  von  Aquino,  Hei.lisles  Capilel,  j>.  850 — Ijal.) 
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thought,  the  spontaneous  feeling,  of  that  vast  concourse,  when 
looking  on  the  great  Angelical  as  he  began  to  unfold  his  thesis 
was,  that  he  lived  more  amongst  the  secrets  of  the  Unseen  World 
than  in  the  midst  of  men  ;  and  that  he  wielded,  like  a  giant, 
the  strength  h^  gained  from  God,  for  the  sake  of  perishing 
humanity.  Love,  awe,  admiration,  enthusiasm — these  were 
awakened  in  the  breasts  of  those  in  that  assembly  who  had 
hearts  to  feel,  and  brains  to  reason  withal.* 

And  especially  would  it  have  been  so  on  this  occasion.  The 
audience  was  ignorant  of  the  supernatural  instruction  which  the 
Angelical  had  received.  Men  did  not  know,  as  he  sat  there 
"  with  the  striking  elegance  of  ease,"  that  in  the  dark  night, 
amidst  the  shadows  of  the  church,  he  had  wept  his  heart  out 
prostrate  before  the  altar.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but 
for  all  that,  they  were  impressed  by  its  effects.  The  super- 
natural power  which  was  in  him  sjjoke  to  them.  And  when  he 
began  and  gave  out  his  thesis,  with  his  deep  commanding  voice  : 
"  Thou  waterest  the  hills  from  Thy  upper  rooms :  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy  work,"  a  tremor  must  have  passed 
across  every  heart  in  the  great  concourse,  and  men  must  have 
looked  at  each  other  with  awe,  admiration,  and  an  unconscious 
feeling  of  surprise. 

The  text  was  worthy  of  so  great  a  master  of  theology,  and  he 
used  it  to  advantage.  He  took  a  broad  and  lofty  view,  befitting 
the  greatness  of  tlie  occasion,  and  the  learning  of  the  Doctors. 
His  whole  plan  lay  clear  before  him.  His  central  idea  was  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer  and  the  Restorer  of  mankind.  The  "  eternal 
hills"  rejjresent  the  everlasting  Church  of  God ;  the  "  upper 
rooms"  are  the  mansions  of  the  blessed — the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  "  waters"  which  are  poured  out  from  thence — the  waters 
of  the  Paradise  of  God — are  the  supernatural  graces  and  unctions 
which  proceed  from  His  life-giving  Spirit.f  And  as  the  mists 
and  waters  which  fall  upon  high  mountains,  unite,  and  break, 
and  tumble  through  a  thousand  rents  and  fissures,  working  their 

*  BareiUe  thus  draws  his  picture  of  the  Angelical: — "  Le  Doctenr  an.gt^lique  (Jtait  d'mie 
teille  haute,  rtroite  et  majjestucvise ;  son  corps  seniblait  repoiidre  J>  la  hauteur,  il  la  rectitude,  :\ 
la  nolili-sse  (\c  son  esprit.  II  avait  une  tcte  srande  et  belle,  adniirnbleuient  rtisiioscc  p(uir 
toutes  les  fonctions  iutcllcctuillcH.  Sou  front  ct;iit  cliauve  a\aiit  Ic  tiMUpH.  coiiiirH'  l;i  plupart 
des  fronts  oil  li-  ;;i-Mic  a  jiassi'.  'I'lionias  tut  d'uni'  i>rj;auisation  teudre  i-t  tlcxililc.  <|iii  sc  jildvait 
aisenient  an  plus  lc;;('r  niouvcnicut  ile  la  i>eusce:  cettc  delieatcsse,  toutelois,  u'cxcluail  )ias  la 
force  et  rener(;tie.  Le  loufi  exercice  de  toutes  les  vertus  avait  couinnn»iiiu<5  aux  or^anes 
niAnieg  un  caractere  de  mdle  ferniet<5,  dont,  k  premiere  vue,  ils  u'eusseut  point  paru  suscepti- 
bles.  De  mfiine  que  cette  grande  hme  ne  reculait  .jamais  devant  un  acte  d'huniilite,  de  m^uio 
son  coriis  ctait  devenn  comme  impassible  en  presence  des  plus  terribles  ^preuves."  ( Histoire 
de  Saint  TlioiiKiK  d'Aquin,  Chaj>.  XXVlI.,p,  372—373;  see  also  Tojirou,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d'Amtin, 
Liv.  III.,  rii.iiK  XIV.,  p.  2S«,) 

t  "  Tlionias  revenu  h  luiniAnie,  se  trouva  fort  consoli'^ :  et  des  le  lendemain  il  fit  son 
Principe,  ou  Acte  public,  dans  la  .Sallc  d<-  IKvirlic  dc  Paris,  avec  I'admiration  de  toutes  les 
Facultes.  II  ne  manqua  Jias  ile  inittrc  h  pnitit  Ics  paroles  du  Prophete,  pour  expliquer  de 
quelle  nianicre  ,Icsus-<'lirist,  le  chef  adorable  des  boiunies  et  des  Anges.  arrose  li>s  montagnes 
celestes  dii  torrent  <le  ses  graces,  et  rassasie  I'Kgiise  militante  du  fruit  de  ses  travaux,  ]iar  lea 
Ka<-ranMns  i|u  il  a  ^<tablis  pour  nous  comuiuniquer  les  uiuritesde  sa  Passion."  (Touron  Liv.  11., 
Chap.  XIll.,  p.l5K\—ibl.) 
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way  down,  and  forcing  their  way  on,  till  they  reach  the  spread- 
ing plain,  clothing  it  with  verdure,  and  fruitfulness,  and  colour  ; 
making  it  vocal  with  sheep  and  with  cattle  ;  filling  it  with 
fragrance  and  with  flowers,  with  song  of  birds  and  with  sunny 
life — so  the  streams  of  the  Grace  of  God,  descending  on  the 
Church,  flow  through  the  channels  of  the  Seven  great  Sacraments 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  carry  into  the  parched  clay  of  the 
souls  of  men  elements  of  life  and  strength,  of  sujiernatural 
goodness  and  of  Christian  beauty,  turning  winter  into  spring- 
tide, and  quickening  that  with  life  which  before  was  dead.* 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  subject  which  the  Angelical  had  to 
develop  and  defend  before  the  assembled  University.  It  included 
the  entire  range  of  theology — it  treated  of  God,  and  man,  and 
their  relations.  Of  how  he  expanded  it,  how  he  spoke  and 
looked,  how  he  replied  to  the  arguments  adduced  against  him, 
his  biographers  say  but  little  ;  still,  enough  has  already  been 
suggested  to  convince  the  reader  that  he  was  gifted  witli  sur^jass- 
ing  mastership,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  man,  in  any  one 
of  the  Faculties  there  assembled,  who  would  have  dared  to 
measure  his  strength  against  him.f 

Wlien  he  had  made  an  end,  amidst  enthusiastic  applause,  he 
was  declared  by  acclamation  worthy  of  the  Doctorate  in  Theology, 
and  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his  office.  The  head  of 
the  theological  faculty  brings  the  Doctor's  ring,  and  places  it  upon 
the  finger  of  the  Angelical,  in  .token  of  his  being  espoused  to 
"  Wisdom"  as  a  Bride.  Next,  the  Saint  lays  his  right  hand  on  a 
closed  Bible,  as  a  sign  that  he  is  master  of  the  wisdom  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Books.  Then  one  of  the  Doctors  present  advances, 
opens  the  Book,  and  delivers  it  over  to  him,  saying  :  "  Accipe 
pote.stateni  dovendi  uhique  terrarwiC — "  Receive  power  to  teach 
all  nations."  The  Angelical  now  rising,  the  authorities  lead  him 
between  them  to  a  seat  ready  prepared  amongst  the  Masters  in 
Divinity,  and  place  him  by  the  side  of  Bonaventure,  with  the 
words :  "  Sede  inter  Doctor es" — "  Be  seated  amongst  the  Doc- 

*  See  how  the  Angelical  speiiks  of  the  .Sacraments  in  relatjon  to  Christ,  in  his  Commentary 
ou  the  '•  Sentences,"  when  he  takes  these  words  as  his  text : — "  Misit  verbinn  snuni,  et  sauavit 
eos,  et  eri]init  eos  (le  inleritionibus  eonnn."  fPs.,  07'/.,  20.)  God"  sends  His  Word,"  that  is 
to  say.  the  iSavionr,  "  to  heal  them;  "  that  is  to  sav,  to  deliver  tliein  by  His  Krace,  conveyed 
through  tlie  Sairaments;  "and  He  delivered  them  ont  of  their  distresses;"  that  is.  by  means 
of  the  sy.stem  He  established.  He  hfted  tliem  up  out  of  darkness  and  death  into  the  light  and 
life  of  liis  grace.  This  simply  shows  that  the  Anf;(li<ars  mind  ran  In  the  .sjime  direction  when 
making  his  public  Act,  as  it  did  wlien  <  ommintiMg  on  the  "  Sentences  "  of  the  Lombard.  (Cf. 
0]iii.,  S.  Thoma>  Aquinat.,  Tom.  VII..  J'ura  .■lltmi.  I'mliutiix  S.  Tliomre,  /<.  1.) 

♦  TonroM  says  tliat  tlie  text  of  Sirii)t\uc  on  wliich  the  Angelical  b.iseil  his  jiublic  Ad  con- 
tained :i  jinipliccs  iin:i!<liiig  bis  own  inllncnre  in  llii'  futuic  :  — "  l,'i\  cniMncnl  a  la  it  t'onnnil  le 
que  cc  liKte  ili-  1  Kciilnic-,  cpii  till  insjiiii-  a  noire  .Sairil,  conlcniiit  unc  i>pi(  c  dr  I'roplnl  ic,  qni 
sembloit,  Ic  rigardcr  lui  incnie,  el  qui  d(^voil,  le  faire  <onsidcrer  dis-hns  <'i>mnie  nuc  inne 
feconde,  qui  d6chargeant  tons  les  jours  ses  eaux.,  arrosoit  les  niontagnes.  ct  comnien(;oit  it  ras- 
sassier  la  terre  :  j)uisque  ses  s<,-avaiis  ouvrages,  .  .  .  n'instruisent  pas  nioins  les  phis  habiles 
Docteiirs.  et  les  g(?nies  du  premier  ordre,  i)ar  la  Kraiideur  d(-s  matiires  qu'il  txaite,  et  par  la 
beaut  e  des  principes  qu'il  etablit.  que  le  p<Miple-m<nie.  et  les  plus  simples  d'eutre  les  FidM<-s, 
par  la  facilite  de  la  methode.  et  ]iar  la  darte  admirable  (|u'il  rei)and  ])artout,  sur  les  v^riti'S  de 
uotrti  lieligiou."    (Vie  de  S.  Thomaa  d'Aquiii,,  Lib.  11.,  Vliap.  Xlll.,  p.  101.) 
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tors."*  After  having  received  the  ring,  he  now  receives  the  cap. 
It  is  first  placed  upon  his  head,  and  then  immediately  removed 
with  the  words  :  "  Te  dlseoiyperio'' — "  I  uncover  thee  ;"  as  a  mark 
that  he  is  not  to  use  the  power  to  teach  in  his  own  name,  hut  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  is  the  guardian  of 
the  truth  contained  in  the  Hacred  Scriptures.  He  is  then  invested 
with  the  cap  once  more  ;  and  there,  in  the  august  presence  of  the 
most  learned  assembly  in  the  world,  the  great  Prince  of  Theo- 
logians sits  by  the  side  of  the  seraphic  Bonaventure,  with  all 
eyes  lixed  upon  liim,  the  ring  sparkling  on  his  hand,  and  the 
Doctor's  cap  encircling  his  placid  brow — a  type  of  the  boundless 
power  of  supernatural  eminence  and  of  intellectual  sway.f 

When  this  ceremony  has  ended,  the  meeting  breaks  up.  The 
great  Act  has  been  accomplished.  The  hall  is  emptied  by  degrees. 
The  streets  hum  again  with  a  noisy  crowd,  and  men  retire  to  their 
ordinaiy  occupations,  their  hearts  soothed  with»  tenderness  and 
warmed  with  admiration,  as  they  bear  away,  imprinted  on  their 
imaginations  like  a  picture,  the  graceful  and  majestic  image  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools,:}: 

*  "  Er  f  myifieiiK  il^n  Riiip;  ziiin  Zciolioii  sciiipr  VerinaliluiiR  niit  rter  Wlsseuscliaft ;  <laim 
l)criUiitc  ri'  iiiit  (li'f  Ri'fhtfii  i-iue  viTscliliissciu'  liilicl,  zriiii  Zcit-licii.  class  er  die  Wisseuscliaft 
dicsi-s  licili^iii  liiulies  licsitzt.  Eiiicr  dcr  auut'st'iulcu  Dof-tdicu  (ill'iifte  mm  das  Uiicli,  unil 
ivichtc  fs  iliiii  liar  iiiit  dt-u  \V<irtcn  :  Ai-cii>c  iiotcstatcni  dcKciidi  iibiqiu-  tfiiaium.  Hierauf  fiilirte 
cr  ilin  zu  ciiK-m  .sitze  in  Mitti-  dor  Doctorcii :  Scdi-  inter  Doctdrcs.  Kiidlicli  w\irdi-  iliiii  das  Diictor- 
iarret  ant  das  Haiipt  gesetzt,  aber  ^vi^■d(■r  alij;cnoiiiiii(ii :  Tc  iliscuiipirid,  zum  Zricliiii,  dass  er 
die  Maelit  zu  lelireii  uiclit  in  eij^jeueiii  Nanieii,  soudern  iiu  Aiiftrajji-  dor  Kinlic  iiln\  d<r  alleiui- 
geu  Bewalireriu  der  lu  deui  heiligeii  Buche  uiedergelegteu  Walulieit."  (Weruer,  B.  I.,  JJrittes 
Capild,  p.  213.) 

t  I  follow  AUodi  fSee  0pp.  S.  Thoirue,  Tom.  I.,  Ellogium  Historicum,  p.  XXL,  Ed.  Parmce.) 
tliougli  well  aware  that  some  doubt  is  cast  on  the  assertion  of  several  bioj;rap1iers  of  S.  Thomas, 
that  S.  Bonaventi\re  took  the  cap  at  the  same  time  as  our  Salut.  Wermr  states  that  lie  did 
(li.  I..  Driltes  CapitelJ.  so  does  Butler  (Lirrs,  Jnhi  \-ith),  so  does  Ozanam  ((F.iinm  c.inuplitix,  Tom. 
VI..  Chaii.  II..  p.  8.1,  K<1.  2),  so  also  does  Fri^r,.ri(i  (L\h.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  v.  12.  p.  :j;i).  ( In  the  other  hand, 
neither  Touron.  nor  liihelli,  nor  liareille  make  anv  mention  of  tlie  faet,  whilst  the  llollandi.sts 
ar;;ue  a^'ainst  it  (.t,t,i  ,S.s.  In,-  Drrinut  QiKirta  .liilii.  i  III.,  mi.  28,  2;),  HO.  p.  Tlil— 7ii2).  Vet  Berthaii- 
mi7-r.  witli  tiieir  ar;innu-nt.s  liefore  him.  prefers  to  take  the  opposite  view  in  company  with 
"  plusieius  liistoriens;  "  and  tinishes  witli  a  hhiw  at  modern  ehrouologists: — "  Tout  ce  qui  tient 
h  oette  e)p(iiine  de  Ihistoire  d<-  Saint  lionaventure."  he  says,  "est  fort  embrouille,  quant  fi  la 
chronolo;;ie  ;  et  les  auteurs  a<'eontumes  :\  reproelier  an  moyen  ftge  ses  tenebres,  u'out  guere  fait 
jireuve  <le  graudes  lumieres."    (Histoire  de  Saint  Bonaventure  Chap.  VI.,  p.  I'M — 131.) 

t  It  ma.y  be  felt  that  the  picture  drawn  is  rather  a  fancy  portrait  than  a  sketch  from  reality 
But  cannot  a  writer  be  allowed  to  do  what  is  permitted  to  scientific  men,  who  from  one  hone  or 
fossil  build  up  a  whole  organism  f  Is  not  the  prinei])le  of  tx  pedi'  admissible  in  l)iograi>hy  i 
Indeed  we  have  far  more  than  a  fossil  or  a  foot  of  the  .\ngelical.  Tocco.  Malvenda,  and  S.  Anto- 
nin\iH,  give(|Uite  sutKeient  material  out  of  which  he  who  feels  inclined  to  study,  ami  to  compare 
part  with  iiart,  may  form  a  fairly  Just  picture  of  the  Saint.  It  is  a  great  help  and  jdeasure  to 
form  a  jiielnre  oi  some  kind;  if  that  attempt I'd  by  the  author  is  iu  any  way  distasteful,  the 
reader  will  liud  material  iu  the  notes  out  of  which  he  may  conceive  one  for  himscll^ 
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THE    POPES    ON    S.    THOMAS. 


It  may  easily  be  imagined  by  those  who  admit  S.  Thomas  of 
Aquin  to  have  been  a  blessed  Saint,  and  a  great  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  fervent  admirer  of  his — one 
who  has  for  any  length  of  time  lived  upon  his  life — to  grow 
gradually  into  an  enthusiast,  and  to  draw  a  picture  of  him  which 
is  to  some  extent  coloured  by  warmth  of  imagination,  and  repre- 
sents, at  least  in  part,  a  perfection  and  a  beauty  which  an 
unbiassed  judge  would  not  be  able  to  detect  in  the  original. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  such  a  danger  exists  in  writing 
the  biography  of  any  heroic  man.  The  spirit  is  drawn  to  him, 
and  feels  lifted  and  invigorated  by  him  ;  his  presence  seems  to 
cheer  the  heart,  and  to  expand  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul ;  a 
familiarity  and  sweet  friendship  seems  to  have  been  commenced  ; 
and  just  as  a  true  friend  fights  the  battles  of  his  friend,  whilst 
each  screens  the  other's  faults,  so  the  writer  of  a  "  Life"  may 
naturally  be  tempted  to  indulge  the  weakness  of  a  similar  gen- 
erosity towards  one  who  can  say  no  word  in  his  own  defence, 
and  whose  fame  and  honour  are  treasures  confided  to  his 
keeping.* 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  violent  action 
is  followed  by  violent  reaction ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  un- 
deviating  tendencies  of  man's  nature  to  resent  all  hollowness  or 
unreality,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  presented,  and  to  drag 
the  scale  down  on  one  side  with  the  same  force  with  which  it  has 
been  unduly  elevated  on  the  other.  Good  intentions,  simplicity 
of  purpose,  an  indiscreet  zeal  on  the  part  of  a  writer  who  has 

*  This  seems  to  be  one  ot  the  K>'eat  advantages  in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  l)Ooks,  viz..  tliat  a  personal  att'ertion  springs  np  in  the  heart  for  the  saint  whose 
life  is  iHuli-r  (■(iiisi(1cr;ilioii.  Ilia  nuniaii  I'i.story  h;is  alwiiv.s  nnich  in  it  tonching  upon  our  own ; 
he  has  Ills  siiiriiws.  jiMhis  and  jovs.  Iii.s  tciiiiitatioiis  :ind  iliukiicsscs— mihI  lie  iiinv  Iwivc  had 
falls.  Then  his  jMiiily  iiiid  ((iii'lid.-ne.-,  his  love  of  his  kind— so  generous  and  nnsidtish.  are  all 
Bweet  to  think  upon;  wliil.st  his  image'  heeonies  even  more  bright  and  distinct  within  the 
mind.  He  heeonies  a  dear  and  tniste«l  friend:  he  can  cheer  onr  .sorrow,  and  point  the  way 
lovingly  to  the  Cross.     How  many  saints  have  not  been  made  by  thinking  on  the  saints! 
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unwittingly  cajoled  niaiikiiid,  may  perhaps  save  him  from  severity 
of  treatnieut ;  but  it  will  not  prevent  that  result  being  practically 
brought  about  with  regard  to  his  labours,  which  was  tlie  one 
thing  above  all  others  those  labours  were  directed  to  avoid.*  He 
will  feel,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  that  true  friendship  and  wise 
service  consists  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  truth ;  and  having 
found  it,  to  i)ut  it  without  shrinking,  clearly  and  uncompromis- 
ingly before  the  world.  He  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no 
abiding  loveliness  without  veracity  ;  and  that  real  goodness,  like 
genuine  coin,  must  exhibit  the  royal  figure  of  Truth  stamped  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  graceful  form  of  Beauty  on  the  other.f 

And  if  there  has  ever  been  a  man,  the  just  description  of  whose 
life  and  labours  has,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion, that  man  is  emphatically  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools."  His 
greatness  does  not,  like  that  of  renowned  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
impress  itself  upon  the  world  in  legislative  deeds.  He  has  been 
looked  upon  generally  from  a  distance.  The  details  of  his  career 
have  often  been  drawn  out  in  an  uninviting  form.  He  is  admitted 
to  have  been  a  good  man,  and  an  eminent  theologian — and  there 
men  leave  him.  As  to  his  system,  it  is  dismissed  as  a  method 
hampered  by  an  ignorance  which  was  unavoidable,  and  suffering 
from  the  inevitable  lameness  of  a  one-sided  analysis.^ 

But  no  intellect,  however  gifted,  can,  all  at  once,  adequately 
realize  any  grand  idea  or  great  creation.  Who,  without  consider- 
able mental  effort,  cun  comprehend  the  beauty  of  a  simple  blade 
of  grass,  or  the  variegated  loveliness  of  a  wild  forget-me-not  ? 
Or  take  a  mountain  range  ;  does  not  its  majesty  proverbially 
grow  upon  the  mind — ^just  as  the  starry  night,  or  the  first  sight 
of  the  boundless  sea  ?     Or  go  to  Rome — enter  S.  Peter's ;  it  seems 

*  still,  it  is  tni<<  that  thcro  ia  a  ditt'erenro  between  writiiiK  the  life  of  a  sinner — however 
gifted  he  may  lie,  however  f;nat  a  hero  he  may  liave  sliiiwii  liim.self— and  writing;  the  life  of  a 
S^int.  Till-  very  fact  of  a  luimau  heins  liavinfi  heen  canonized  b\-  anth<iriry,  j;i\  cs  liim  a  title 
to  a  veneration  which  the  worlil'.s  heroes  cannot  claim.  And  this  is  at  once  reasonable  and 
lutcllijjible.  For  what  mere  hnman  in<;ennity  or  sajjacit.v  can  compare  with  the  instinct  of  the 
Church  whicli,  after  sifting  with  the  most  searchinj;  scrutiuy  the  lives  of  holy  men,  declares 
whether  or  Tiot  they  are  to  he  lu'ld  in  veneration,  to  be  looked  upon  ns  models,  and  to  be 
invoked  by  Christian  people  J  Tliat  solemn  voice  of  anthority  is  as  a  stire  guide  not  only  to 
the  external  actions,  hut  al.so  to  the  hearts  of  jueu.  When  slie  speaks  within  her  province, 
rash  is  he  who  would  neglect  her  voice ! 

t  And  such  would  not  be  the  case  were  there  not  a  deep  metaphysical  truth  implied  in 
what  ha.s  been  said : — "La  boHfd  poi  6  11  perfetto  aceordo  dell'attivitJl  volitiva  coll'esigenza 
deU'essere;  la  volontsX  die  aderisce  aU'esserc  cimie  in  so  bouoesene  compiace,  si  dica  bona, 
("ill  jiosto,  il  i-rrn  e  il  bene  esprimono  la  relatione  dell'ente  eon  un'intelligeuza  e  con  una 
vohmtii.  .Ma  poiclic  rintclligente  e  il  voleute  f^  aneh'esso  un  ente ;  perci6  il  vero  e  il  bene,  o  la 
verity  e  la  hont:\  .sono  rcla/.ioni  intiinseche  e  neeessarin  che  I'eute  ha  seco  stesso.  Queste 
rela/.ioui  si  ridneono  alle  forme  ste.sse  deU'es-sere  considerate  nel  loro  rajiporto.  La  forma  reale 
in  relazione  logica  eoll'ideale  e  veritd,  la  forma  reale  in  relazione  attiva  coU'ideale  o  col  rtale 
amoiicinto  ii  bonta."     (See  Pestalozza,  Elementi  iH  Filoaofla,  Vol.  III.,  Ontoloula,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  251.) 

t  Of  course,  the  only  (|uality  in  the  ,\ngcli<al  which  could  bring  him  before  the  English 
world,  would  be  his  plnloso|ihical  (M-  theological  gifts.  How  far  he  is  ajiiircciati'd  as  a  jihituno- 
pliir  is  evident  from  Jlr.  Lewes'  Jli.itni-y  al'  I'/tiluxi:jihv.  which  has  alri  ioly  reached  a  third 
edition.  Though  it  is  a  fact  known  to  all' who  have  made  a  study  of  iiicdiaval  iilhlosophv  that 
the  Angelical  held,  in  his  own  age  at  all  e\eiits,  the  first  Jihu'i — were  it  om1\  tor  what  lie  did 
for  Aristotle's  te.xt— still,  .Mr.  Lewes,  whilst  he  devotes  tnt  )iages  to  Hoger  liacon.  " Cannot 
pause  to  sketch  the  jiortrait  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  "  He  devotesjiist  six  lines  anil  a  half— with 
a  short  Tiote — to  the  most  philosophic  mind  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Lewes'  Ulatury  of 
PhiliMiophy,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  Ill,  p.  75.) 
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a  massive  pile  with  its  towering  pilasters  ;  and  the  eye  travels 
far  before  it  reaches  the  Confessional  over  which  exj^ands  the 
dome  ;  and  again  it  is  carried  beyond  to  the  distant  window  with 
the  historic  chair  below.  It  is,  indeed,  an  enormous  Basilica,  yet 
an  impression  hangs  about  the  mind  that  accounts  have  been 
exaggerated.  Byron  was  drawing  on  liis  imagination  ;  even  the 
giude-books,  which  have  little  poetic  elasticity,  are  calculated  to 
lead  astray  and  disappoint ; — so  it  seems  during  the  first  few 
days.*  But  give  the  mind  time  to  enlarge,  and  gradually  man's 
contracted  eye  will  open  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  will,  by 
degrees,  become  sensible  to  its  vastness,  and  realize  its  marvellous 
proportions ;  the  stranger  will  begin  to  find  something  colossal 
even  in  those  four  mosaics  in  the  dome,  and  in  those  golden 
letters  running  round  it.  He  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  those 
white  marble  angels  which  hold  the  enormous  holy-water  shells 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  not  cherubs  of  the  size  of  infants,  but  infants 
of  the  size  of  stalwart  men.  He  will  now  appreciate  the  poet's 
imagery,  and  hohl  that  no  description  of  that  vast  House  of  God 
can  adequately  express,  not  so  much  its  beauty,  as  its  overpower- 
ing immensity.! 

And  if  such  be  the  case  with  a  material  building  planned  by 
man's  intelligence  and  placed  in  its  order  and  symmetry  by  his 
genius,  how  much  more  vast  and  unapi)roachable  must  not  be  the 
mind  of  him  who  has  the  power  first  to  conceive  it  and  then  to 
draw  it  out !  If  the  one  cannot  be  realized  all  at  once,  neither 
can  the  other  ;  if  the  creature  of  the  brain  requires  study,  thought, 
time,  to  be  adequately  seized,  how  much  more  the  creative  mind 
itself! J 

*  Byrou  puts  it  iu  this  'way :— =• 

"  Enter:  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not, 
And  why?  it  lias  not  lessen'd;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  thi'  };tuius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colnssal,  and  tan  only  tiud 
A  tit  abode  wliciciu  appear  enshrined 
Tliv  hopes  of  iiiniiortalitv  ;  anil  tliou 
Slinlt  (im-  ihiv,  itlcniiKl  wortliv.  so  iletined, 
,Sei-  tli.v  l.icMl  tare  l(i  tiiee,  as  tliim  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  bv  His  brow." 

( ChiUie  Harold,  Canto  IV.,  Stanza  CLV.) 
t  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  same  impression  is  produced  upon  the  mind  wilen, 
through  study,  it  eonies  into  contact  with  such  a  saint  as  S.  Thomas,  as  is  produced  by  wliat 
Dr.  Newman  calls  '•  an  enliylitennient  or  enlargement  of  the  mind.  For  instance,  let  a  person 
whose  experience  luis  hitlierto  been  eiinlined  to  the  calm  and  unpretending  scenery  of  these 
islaiuls,  whether  here  or  in  Hugland.  go  for  the  first  time   into   ])arts   where    physical   uat\ire 

Suts  on  her  wilder  and  more  awfid  forms,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  as  into  monntaiiions 
istricts;  or  let  one,  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  quiet  village,  go  for  tlie  lirsl  time  to  a  great 
metropolis — tlien  I  suppose  he  will  have  a  sensation  which  perhaps  he  never  had  before.  He 
lias  a  feeling  not  in  addition  or  iiu>vease  of  former  feelings,  lint  of  scnncthing  ditferent  iu  kind, 
lie  has  made  a  certain  ]irogress  .  .  .  he  iloes  not  stand  where  lie  did; 
lie  has  a  new  ceiitvi'.  and  a  raii;;e  ot  flioiiglits  to  which  he  was  b<  tore  a  stranger."  (Newman's 
I>iscourses  OH  L'niccrsiti/  Educuliun,  [delivered  in  Dublin],  Lict.  VII.,  ]>.  2ll!).) 

t  The  view  given  by  Dr.  Newman,  of  "a  truly  great  intellect '' in  the  following  words,  is 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  truth  just  stated: — ".V  truly  great  intellect,  "  he  says,  "and  recog- 
nized to  be  .such  by  the  ••onimon  opinion  of  maiikiiiii,  such  as  the  intellect  of  .Aristotle,  or  of 
S.  Thomas,  or  of  Newton,  or  of  (ioethe  .  .  .  is  one  which  takes  a  comiiMted  view  of  old 
and  new.  jiast  and  )ireseiit,  far  and  near,  and  which  has  an  insight  into  t  hi'  iiillneiM-c  of  all  these 
one  on  another;  witliont  which  there  is  im  whole,  and  no  ci'iitre.  It  possesses  the  knowledge, 
not  only  of  things,  but  also  of  their  mutual  and  true  relations;  knowledge,  not  merely  con- 
Bidered  as  acquirement,  but  as  philosophy."    (  On  University  EUacation,  Disc  VII.,  p.  214.) 
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And  if  this  be  true  of  an  intellect  skilled  in  designing  archi- 
tectural forms,  ^vitll  liow  niiK-li  more  force  may  it  not  be  said  of  a 
still  higher  order  of  intelligence  !,  Take  Isaias  and  Jeremias 
amongst  the  prophets  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  amongst  the  philoso- 
phers ;  Homer,  Dante,  Goethe,  and  Shakespeare  amongst  tlie 
poets ;  Kepler  and  Newton  amongst  mathematicians  ;  or  even 
such  different  men  as  Pythagoras,  or  Thales,  or  Socrates,  or  Bacon, 
or  Porson,  or  Elmsley  : — who  could  do  these  justice  without  a 
store  of  mental  labour  ?  Or  take  names  more  closely  connected 
with  our  subject.  Who,  however  quick,  can,  imj)romptu,  realize 
the  w^hole  force,  the  richness  and  the  fire,  of  S.  Chrysostom,  or 
the  sweet  lovingness  of  a  S.  Gregory  Theologus,  or  the  hard 
vigour  of  a  S.  Basil,  or  the  indomitable  and  almost  rude  deter- 
mination of  a  S.  Cyril  ?*  Can  the  character  of  the  rugged  S. 
Jerome,  in  his  cave  at  Bethlehem,  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  ? 
— Or  consider  the  great  Church  rulers,  men  who  in  their  day 
swayed  the  stormy  world  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  and  have  left 
their  mark  within  the  Ark  as  a  memorial  for  all  time — the 
courageous  S.  Athanasius,  the  majestic  S.  Ambrose,  the  imperial 
Ilildebrand  or  Boniface,  the  heroic  S.  Leo,  that  tender  large  and 
placid  light  S.  Gregory  the  Great :  or  to  come  to  our  own  day  ; 
fake  that  venerable  man,  so  mighty  in  faith.  Pope  Pius  IX. ; — 
who  could,  without  long  study,  draw  into  the  mind,  and  paint  on 
the  imagination,  and  then  intellectually  possess,  the  noble  images 
these  represent  ? 

Or  even  select  one  brilliant  out  of  the  setting  of  each  life — the 
stern  S.  Chrysostom  expiring  in  the  hands  of  his  ^persecutors,  or 
8.  Gregory  preaching  upon  S.  Basil's  death,  or  S.  Basil  answering 
Modestus,  or  S.  Cyril  at  Ephesus,  or  S.  Jerome  tempted  in  the 
fierce  wilderness  of  Chalcis,  or  S.  Augustine  struggling  with 
griice,f  or  S.  Paul  embracing  S.  Anthony  in  the  desert,  or  S. 
AthanasiusJ  triumphantly  entering  Alexandria,  or  S.  Ambrose 

*  It  is  proverbial  that  those  wlio  know  least,  aud  are  most  crude  intellectually,  dogmatize 
must,  and  liavi-  far  less  revercjice  tliuu  men  wlio  possess  a  wider  knowledge  and  have  beeu 
nialiiri-d  by  cxpciicnfe  aud  afje.  The  young  aud  inexperienci'd  liav.-  no  standard  by  which  to 
mcasnri'.  Tluy  unconsciously  judge  all  to  be  more  or  less  like  tlienisih  es,  and  hence,  do  not 
know  how  to  :;ivc  others  credit  tor  iiualities  of  which  thev  are  i^tnorant.  and  perhaps  an 
acciiralc  notion  of  uliicli  could  not  be  conveyed  to  tliem.  The  reallv  h-arncd  and  cnli^^htciied 
will  take  long  to  jinluc  and  still  longer  to  condemn;  and  do  not  think  they  caji  wliolly  i;rasp. 
withoMl  care  and  thought,  what  would  be  seized,  tried,  and  condemned  by  others  without 
remorse. 

t  Wliat  event  in  the  history  of  man  contains  more  food  for  deep  thought  than  the  Eighth 
Book  of  N.  Augustine's  Onn/rsxjnns  ?     Here  comes  out  in  giant  proportions  the  wild  passion  of 

huinaii  Muluii-.  aud  the  snbiluing  iiitlucMcc  of  grace  :— "  I  thri'W  tnvself  down  under  a  tig-tree,'" 
s:ivs  S.  Augustine,  "  I  know  not  how,  and  allouing  iii\'  tears  full 'v. -nt.  ottered  uji  to  Tlieo  the 
a<  ceptahle  sairilii-e  of  my  sireaiuing  eyes.  And  I  cried  out  to  this  <Mb-it— ■  And  thou,  O  Lord, 
how  huig,  how  long.  Lord,  wilt  Thou  be  augry  {  For  ever  f  Keiueiuher  imt  our  old  sins!'  for  I 
felt  that  they  were  my  tyrants.  I  cried  out,  piteously:  'How  long?  how  hnig  J  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow  (  why  not  iiow  I  why  not  in  this  very  hour  put  au  eiul  to  this  my  vileness  f '  While  I 
thus  spoki',  witli  tears,  in  the  liitter  i-ont  rition  Of  my  heart,  suddenly  I  heard  a  voice,  as  if  from 
a  hiuise  near  lue,  of  a  boy  or  girl  ehaiitiug  forth  again  and  again,  '  take  up  and  read,  take  up  atid 
r,iul!'  "  (.See  Newmau's  Chunk  of  tlu-  Ftithrn.  ('haji.  X.,  p.  27,').)  Who  could  all  at  once,  without 
long  nieditatiou,  grasp  the  full  idea  of  S.  Augustiue's  positiou? 

See  his  U/c  of  S.  Anthony,  S.  Athan.     0pp.,  VoL  II.,  p.  835—975.     Patrol.  Grivc,  Vol  XXVI, 
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defending  the  Chnrcli  against  Jiistina,  or  Hildebrand  and  Boni- 
face resisting  tlie  arrogance  of  princes,  or  H.  Leo  with  a  glance 
subduing  Attila,  or  S.  Gregory  the  Great  waiting  on  the  X)Oor,  or 
Gregory  XVL  rebuking  the  jjroud  Emperor  of  the  Russias* — any 
one  of  these  events  belongs  to  so  high  a  moral  order,  and  grows 
out  of  such  deep  and  simple  princij)les,  bearing  with  it  so  much 
sweetness,  strength,  and  light,  that  it  is  only  by  patience  that  the 
mind  is  able  to  ap]3reciate  its  full  significance,  and  to  detect  that 
delicate  moral  aroma  which  always  clings  to  noble  deeds. 

If,  then,  so  nnich  is  required  for  fully  comprehending  an 
isolated  act  of  heroism  ;  if  nature,  art,  and  man,  cannot  be  ade- 
quately realized  except  by  dint  of  patient  thought — how  much 
labour  should  not  be  expended  on  the  life  of  a  Saint  like  the 
Angelical,  who  through  natural  endowment  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  grace  possessed  far  higher  gifts 
than  can  possibly  be  discovered  in  the  noblest  creation  of  the 
natural  order  Pf 

It  is  of  marked  ioiportance,  before  advancing  any  further  in 
this  Life,  that  we  should  locate  our  Saint  in  that  position  amongst 
the  religious  benefactors  of  mankind  to  which,  in  justice,  he  is 
entitled.  When  his  place  has  been  determined,  then,  both  his 
personal  history  and  his  public  teaching  will  command  an  atten- 
tion and  create  an  interest  which  possibly  they  may  not  have 
possessed  before ;  whilst  that  vagueness  will  be  avoided  which 
invariably  accompanies  a  notion  of  the  great  and  the  sublime 
before  it  has,  by  means  of  judgments  and  comparisons,  been 
crystallized  into  shape  and  thrown  into  distinct  x")Osition, 

For  this  end  a  few  preliminary  remarks  will  be  in  keeping, 
after  which  the  opinions  of  enunent  and  authoritative  judges 
shall  be  given,  and  comparisons  shall  be  instituted  which  will 
issue,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  conveying  a  clear  idea  of  the  status 
which  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  appears  to  occupy  in  the  temple 
of  Catholic  fame. 

*  "  He  [Nicholas]  had  entered  with  his  iisiial  firm  step  and  royal  aspect,  srand  as  it  was 
from  statue-like  features,  stately  frame,  and  martial  beariiis-  .  .  .  '  with  plumes  unruffled, 
and  with  eve  iiuqui  luhed.'  .  .  .  He  came  forth  agaiu,  with  head  uncovered,  aud  hair,  if  it 
can  he  said  of  iiiau,  dishevelled;  haggard  and  pale  ...  It  was  the  eagle  dragged  from  his 
eyrie  among  the  ekfts  of  the  rocks.  .  .  .  'from  his  nest  among  the  stars,'  his  feathers 
orumbled,  and  his  eye  quelled,  by  a  power  till  then  despised."  (Wiseman's  Last  Four  Fapcn — 
Gregory  XVL,  Chap.VL,  p.  51;?— 514.) 

t  Dr.  Metteuleiter  gives  a  very  pleasing  hymn  at  the  commencement  of  his  Qeschichte  des 
heiUgen  Thomas  von  Aquin,  which  brings  out  the  greatness  of  the  Haiut  with  much  felicity.  Here 
is  a  specimen : — 

"  Dem  Lichte  gleich  am  Himmelsbogen, 
Bricht  siegreich  er  der  Wolkeu  Macht, 
Die  dureh  der  Wahrheit  Balm  gezogeu: 
Er  spricht:  und  gleich  die  Sonne  lacht! 

Er  tatichet  in  des  Meeres  Ticfen 
Uiui  steiget  in  des  Abgrunds  Schoos, 
Fiir  ihn  die  Himmel  '  U'risluW  triefen, 
Seiu  Geist  reisst  alle  Bande  los." 

( Hymmis  aufden  heilUjen  Thomas,  p.  ITL) 
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The  soul  of  a  man  is  simple,  yet  it  can  be  considered  to  have 
two  sides — the  intellect,  and  the  will.  All  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  proceeds  from  one  or  other  of  these  faculties,  niodiiled 
by  the  heart,  and  intlu(Miced  by  grace.*  The  great  chaniijions  of 
the  Church  have  exhibited  themselves,  either  as  predominantly 
mighty  in  intellect,  or  singularly  masterful  in  will,  or  as  unusually 
great  in  the  combination  of  the  two  if  Christ,  in  His  Transfiguia- 
tion,  was  attended  by  Elias  and  Moses.  If  the  intelligence 
predominate,  we  have  the  great  thinkers,  the  prime-movers  of 
religious  thought ;  if  the  will  be  paramount,  then  we  see  the 
man  of  legislative  and  practical  ability — one  who,  wuth  instinctive 
readiness,  knows  how  to  seize  upon  the  principles  thrown  into 
shape  by  others,  and  to  turn  them  sharply  to  account.  Thus  two 
distinct  classes  of  agents  are  perceptible  in  the  course  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  sometimes  seeming  to  mingle  into  one,  sometimes 
standing  apart  and  displaying  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
but  always  guiding,  with  a  strong  hand,  the  world  in  which  their 
lot  is  cast.  J 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  an  Elias,  an  Origen,  a  Gregory, 
a  Jerome,  a  Damascene,  a  Peter  Lombard,  a  Richard  of  S.  Victor's, 
a  Bonaventure,  a  Thomas  of  Aquino — men  working  out  great 
l)roblems,  and  creating  the  thoughts  of  future  generations  ;  on 
the  other,  there  is  a  Moses,  an  Ambrose,  a  Leo,  a  Gregory  the 
Great,  a  Hildebrand,  a  Boniface — applying  those  problems  and 
thoughts  to  the  practical  realities  of  active  life,  and  using  the 
principles  thrown  into  shape  by  the  contemplative  for  advancing, 
anudst  the  turmoils  of  society,  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Church.  Or  if  these  gifts  be  combinecj  in  unusual  proportions, 
we  have,  amongst  the  pagans  we  may  perhaps  say,  a  Thales,  an 
Anaximander,  and  a  iSocrates ;  amongst  Christians,  a  8.  Athana- 

*  "Till'  iiistruniciits  raised  up  by  Alniij;lit.v  fiod  for  the  accomplisliment  of  His  purposes  are 
of  two  kinds,  «i|uall.v  f{i"''d  with  faith  and  piety,  but  from  natural  temper  and  talent,  educa- 
tion, or  oilier  cireunistanie.s,  dirtering  in  the  nieiuis  by  which  they  promote  their  sacred  cause. 
The  lirst  oflhe.se  are  men  of  acute  and  nrady  mind,  with  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  larj^e  jilans.  and  persuasive  and  attractive  hearing,  genial,  sociable,  and  popular,  endued 
with  prudence,  patience,  instinctive  tact,  and  decision  in  conducting  matters,  as  well  as  bold- 
ness and  zeal."     (See  Newman's  Church  of  the  Fatliem,  Chap.  III.,  p.  49,  Fourth  Edition.) 

t  Which  is  very  exceptional: — 

"  No:  all  Heaven's  gifts  may  not  be  thine  at  once. 
Jove  gives  to  one  man  skill  in  feats  of  war; 
One  in  the  dance,  one  with  the  lyre  excels, 
While  upon  others  the  far-seeing  god 
Bestows  a  i)rudent  miud,  whereof  the  gain 
Is  reaped  by  man.y ;  and  oft  it  saveth  cities; 
Yet  chiefest  gain  is  his  who  owns  that  one 
Inestimable  gift." 

(See  Wright's  IlUul,  Vol.  II.,  Book  XIII.,  I.  820—828,  p.  40.) 

t  The  second  kind  of  instrument  is  described  thus :— "  .\gain,  there  is  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  of  less  elaborate  and  splendid  workmanship,  less  rich  in  its  political 
endiiwments,  so  to  call  them,  yet  not  less  beautiful  in  its  texture,  nor  less  precious  in  its 
material.  Such  is  the  retired  and  thoughtful  studi'ut,  who  remains  years  and  years  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  collegt-  or  a  monastery,  chastening  his  soul  in  secret,  raising  it  to  high  thought  and 
single-minded  i>iir])OSe;  and  wjien  at  length  called  into  active  life,  conducting  himself  with 
firmness,  giiileli'ssness,  zeal  like  a  tlaiiiing  tire,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  pureness  and  integrity," 
(Newman's  Church  a/ the  Fathers,  Chap.  III.,  p.  50.) 
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sins,  a  S.  Ephrem,  a  S.  Anselm,  a  S.  Chrysostom,  and  an  Albertus 
Magnus.* 

He  whose  intellect  is  sux)renie  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
higher  order  of  human  gi'eatness  ;  he  in  whom  the  will  is  para- 
mount comes  in  the  rank  below.  For  surely  he  who  fashions  the 
thunderbolt  is  on  a  sublimer  eminence  than  he  who  hurls  it :  So- 
lon is  greater  than  Croesus,  Pindar  is  greater  than  Hieron,  Plato 
is  greater  than  Dionysius,  Aristotle  is  greater  than  Alexander, 

It  was  not  amidst  the  noise  and  whirl  of  secular  politics  that 
the  great  illuminations  of  the  natural  order  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  Look  at  those  centres  of  philosophic  thought  which 
have  revolutionized  systems  as  well  as  states.  They  were  mostly 
the  creation  of  men  who  shrunk  away  from  the  din  of  life.  The 
Pythagoreans  dwelt  in  lonely  and  deserted  places  ;  Epicurus 
taught  not  in  the  town,  but  in  his  famous  garden  ;  the  Cynics  in 
the  Cynosarges  ;  whilst  the  Stoics  frequented  solitary  groves  and 
silent  porticos.  If  you  would  hear  Aristotle,  you  will  find  him 
walking  amidst  the  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  avenues  of  the 
Lyceum.j  There  you  will  come  upon  him,  surrounded  by  the 
elegant  and  polished  youth  of  Athens,  pouring  out  amongst 
them,  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  overhanging  boughs,  a  portion 
of  that  lofty  wisdom  which  has  since  become  the  common  heritage 
of  the  civilized  world.  Or  would  you  listen  to  the  "  old  man 
made  eloquent,"  to  the  austere  and  melancholy  master  of  the 
Stagyrite  ?  You  must  leave  the  brilliant  and  shallow  sophists  in 
the  city,  and  betake  yourself  to 

"The  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Thrills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  smnmer  long."J 

*  Thales,  at  all  events,  seems  to  have  manifested  tliese  two  qualities  to  so  sjriat  an  extent, 
tliat  some  writers  deny  lie  was  so  active,  on  account  of  his  liaviut;  been  said  to  liavc  s]ii-iil  liis 
life  in  solitude,  and  vice  versa.  "His  immense  activity  in  politics,"  says  l;i\ve.s.  'lias  hieii 
denied  by  later  writers,  as  inconsistent  witb  the  tradition,  countenanced  by  I'latu.  of  his 
having  spent  a  life  of  solitude  aud  meditation;  while  on  the  other  hand  his  artection  for 
solitude  lias  been  questioned  on  the  ground  of  his  political  activity.  Yet  the  two  thinss  are 
])ertVctly  compatible.  Meditation  does  not  necessarily  uiiKt  a  man  for  action;  nor  does  an 
active  life  absorb  all  his  time,  leaving  him  none  for  meditation.  The  wise  man  will  strengtheu 
liimself  by  meditation  before  he  acts;  and  he  will  act.  to  test  the  truth  of  his  meditations." 
(History  of  Philosophy ,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  I..i  l,p.  4 — 5.     Third  Edition.) 

t  How  love  of  solitude  and  nature  showed  itself  in  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  God, 
in  the  Church  under  monastic  rule,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  S.  Basil,  S.  Benedict,  S.  Jerouie, 
might  be  mentioned.  Even  S.  John  Chrysostom,  who  mixed  so  with  men,  calls  the  mountains 
and  woods  "  the  tabernacles  of  the  saints."  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  l.ays  down  the  divine  rnl« 
thus:  "  Scrutemnr  Scripturas.  et  iuveniennis  vix  unquani  Deum  in  nuiltitndiiie  lociitum.  sed 
qiiotiescuuqne  hominibns  innotescere  voluit  uon  geutibiis  et  populis,  sed  vel  singulis,  vel 
admodum  paucis.  et  a  commnni  freqneutia  hominum  segregatis,  vel  per  nocturna  sileiitia,  vel 
in  canipis,  vel  in  solitudiuibus  et  moutibns  se  maiiifestavit."  ( Patroluyiie,  Tom.  CLXXVL, 
Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  Vol.  II.,  Pars.  II.,  Ve  Area  Morali,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  668.    Migne.J 

t  Cicero  thought  the  groves  of  the  Academy  the  best  i)l:i<'e  in  which  to  discourso  with  Ills 
friends  upon  philosophy.    The  monastic  luiuciiiU-  poiuis  in  Ibc  same  direction: — 
"  Semper  enim  vallcs.  .sil\cstiibuH  uiiili(|ue  cinctas 
Arboribus,  diviis  liiinanluN,  :iiiiiiiim<|U('  prata 
Et  tluvios;  iuganiMl  HcMcdicl us  aiiuihat,  et  arces 
Cielo  surgeiili-s  i-  iiuaruui  vi-rlrci-  lali- 
Pn>si)i'ctiis  pclilur,  sccc-ssuiii  jilcliis  utcrijue; 
Sacranim  scriiiturarum  stiidiosus  ulerciue 
Miisaiiiiu  et  I'hiebi :  luui  qiiem  ciilit  <-Minica  turba, 
Sed  quciii  Cbrisliciila'  uatum  dc  viigiue  creduut." 
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And  such,  as  a  rule,  has  been  also  the  case  with  the  great 
scit'utitic  minds  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  have  worked  out 
their  destiny  in  solitude.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  natural 
aptitude — in  all  large  undertakings,  if  they  are  to  sucx^eed,  there 
must  be  a  division  of  labour;  and  even  then,  after  a  man  has 
slaved  all  his  life  long,  he  has  often  to  leave  his  work  incomx")lete, 
to  be  tinished,  like  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  by 
other  hands,  and  by  men  with  other  tastes  and  views.  Besides, 
no  great  achievement  is  possible  without  going  through  an  appren- 
ticeship. G-enius  does  much  ;  but  genius  without  time,  opijor- 
tunity,  and  unwearying  industry,  can  do  little  lasting  good. 
Many  men  who  have  possessed  high  qualities  for  speculation  have 
had  few  opportunities  of  displaying  them.  Many — who  would 
have  left  to  posterity  volinnes  of  untold  value,  full  of  trains  of 
thought  conceived  with  exact  precision  and  worked  out  with 
scientific  accuracy — because  they  have  been  detained  in  active 
occupations,  have  done  little  else  than  record,  to  the  regret  of 
those  who  came  after  them,  just  sufficient  evidence  of  their  trans- 
cendent talent  to  make  it  clear,  that  had  they  only  had  the  chance, 
they  would  have  proved  themselves  mighty  benefactors  to  the 
human  race.* 

He  then  would  be  fairly  considered  the  king  of  men  who, 
iidieriting  high  intellectual  power  combined  with  indomitable 
will,  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  both  time  and  opportunity 
for  bringing  to  perfection,  in  the  first  place,  his  own  intellectual 
and  moral  gifts  ;  and,  then,  that  scheme,  or  work,  which  he 
proposes  to  himself  as  the  one  labour  of  his  life. 

It  is  obviously  quite  possible  that  a  man  might  possess  both 
time  and  ability,  and  yet  lack  the  courage,  generosity,  or  self- 
sacrifice  requisite — first,  for  initiating  some  great  achievement, 
and  then  for  carrying  it  into  eff"pct.  Many  men  who  had  been 
destined  to  do  some  master-work  have  failed  in  its  accomplish- 
ment through  sloth,  cowardice,  or  want  of  perseverance,  or  from 
some  other  moral  imbecility.f     But  with  such  as  these  we  are 

*  What  iiiiglit  not  Miniitius  Fi-lix  liavo  tlonc  had  !ic  liccn  thoroiigli'v  tiaincd  !  yft  it  must  lie 
true  that  iiumi  are  plari-d  by  rrii\  idi'iiri-  in  their  uwii  s|i(  rial  Wdik.  Kach  has  his  chiy.  ajiil  his 
work  to  do  in  it.  .S.  Atliaiia.sius.  Iiad  lie  had  nunc  Icisuif  to  wiitc,  wouhl  not  liavi-  -ivcii  to  tin- 
world  so  sjilcndid  an  exaniiili-  of  patience  and  nnweaiicd  fortitude:  S.  Jcilin  Chry.so.stoni,  had  lie 
<hdi<-ated  liiniself  to  the  severer  and  more  seii-nlilie  nu-tluid.s  of  ti-aeli'Uf;.  nnf;lit  liave  lost  tho 
heaiitifnl  i)ei  nuuahty  of  his  sermons,  his  rlutorieal  and  >;h>\vin{;  styh-.  wliicli  f;ave  him  so  pow- 
erful a  swav  ovir  Christian  minds;  S.  Jeronn\  had  he  not  wandered  h<-re  and  there  as  he  did; 
an<l  S.  Aniliiose,  had  he  not  liad  to  rule  iu  a  tnrhnlent  time— both  these  tin-M  Katheis,  had  they 
hiM  n  ililfeiintly  placed  from  what  tUey  were,  would,  iu  all  human  probability,  have  lost  rather 
than  have  f;ainea. 

t  In  order  to  ilo  ^reat  deeds,  men  recjuire  fjreat  K'tts.  Ilonbtless  Tiothin<r  is  certain  on  this 
side  the  ^-rave,  but  when  nn-n  seiiu  to  ]iei-eeive  ^;reat  i)r(iniise.  when  tlu'  tiees  ii(  the  spriuf;- 
iMue  are  lioliMi  with  beanliful  bldssnui,  lln-y  look  ti>a;;Ml(len  harvest.  .And  if  hli,i;hl  iiv  fro.st 
eonies,  anil  I'ats  or  shrivels  u)i  th(^  fra^M'ant  earni-sl  of  future  si''t«.  a  beautiful  d<-si,!;n  seems  to 

be  uantoulv  destroyed.     So  with  s e  classes  of  men— Ihi'V  bejiin  full  of  lofty  aspirations,  and 

often  with  iin;;hlv  ^itls.  but  llie  blifjht  of  pridc'  .and  of  the  jiassions  brin'js  uiion  them  a  prennv- 
tundeiav;  oi  t  lii  \  lieeonie  pineheil  by  tin-  sharp  IrosI  of  a  IVeeziu);  world,  and  all  their  rich 
t'overiuK  i'alls  proi#  to  the  earth.  They  have  not  streiiKth  of  constitution  to  be;ir  up  asainst 
the  atMios)iliere  ni  which  thoy  live,  or  they  abuse  the  measure  of  grace  dealt  out  to  them  by 
Ike  liaud  of  heaveu. 
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not  concerned  at  the  present  moment.  They  are  only  brought 
forward  to  be  dismissed.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  clever 
cowards,  or  with  the  torpidity  of  intellectual  men.  We  are 
dealing  here  exclusively  with  grand  master-minds  who  take  a 
wide  survey  over  the  world's  history,  who  love  humanity  through 
their  love  of  God,  and  who  have  generously  determined  to  spend, 
and  to  be  spent,  in  one  life's- work,  namely  :  in  lifting  uy  man 
out  of  darkness  and  bearing  him  nearer  to  the  Light.* 

And  thus  we  seem  to  possess  a  measure  by  which  to  gnage  the 
height,  depth,  and  breadth  of  human  excellence  ;  a  sort  of  moral 
and  rational  machine,  by  means  of  which  we  may  discover,  not 
only  the  absolute  weight  of  one  individual,  but  also  the  relation- 
ships in  which  many  individuals  stand  towards  each  other  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  different  degrees  of  ethical  and  intellectual 
precedence  to  which  each  individual  is  entitled. 

But  before  comparing  the  great  Angelical  with  "  men  of 
renown,"  it  would  be  well  to  bring  forward  the  opinions  of  per- 
sons of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church  with  regard  to  his 
position.!  He  who  confidently  and  thankfully  follows  the 
verdict  of  the  most  illuminated  and  most  august  of  the  Church's 
servants,  indeed,  of  the  Church  herself,  and  simply  desires  to 
throw  that  verdict  into  clear  expression,  and  to  adduce  reason 
for  its  justice  and  its  truth,  will  stand  little  chance  of  being 
ensnared  into  subjective  views,  or  of  being  carried  away  by  mere 
emotion. 

When  a  Sovereign  Pontiff  bears  <public  testimony  to  the  great- 
ness of  any  man,  that  testimony  carries  with  it  an  especial  weight. 
And  when  his  utterance  has  to  do  with  an  eminent  teacher ;  when 
he  who  is  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  points  out  the  field,  and 
declares  it  wholesome  food  and  excellent,  then  his  words,  uttered 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  special  illumination,  carry  with 
them  a  conclusiveness  beyond  those  of  all  other  men. 

Bacon  says  that  "  the  mind  is  not  like  a  plane  mirror,  which 

*  \Vliat  would  liave  become  of  S.  Anselni,  liad  ho  not  possessed  a  divine  couraKe  and 
stability?  or  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  days  of  bis  trial?  or  of  Gregory  VII.  ?  or  of  >S.  Tlionias 
of  Canterbury,  wlien  be  had  to  resist  a  king?  Who  does  not  see  a  patience  fittinK  to  tlie  dark 
hour  in  a  Pasclial,  a  Gelasius,  an  Innocent  III.,  and  au  Innocent  IV.,  in  Bene<U<t  XII.,  and 
(Jleuient  VI.  ?  Sucli  are  the  men  wlio  were  equal  either  to  encountering  or  to  braiinj;  with 
their  evil  day.  Or  think  of  Sir  Thomas  More  before  Henry  VIII.,  or  of  S.  Atlianasius  lieforo 
Julian,  S.  Ambrose  before  Theodosius,  of  S.  ,)olin  Clnysostom  before  Arcadius!  TlKse  are  the 
sort  of  men  who  do  their  great  work  in  their  day,  and  liy  one  noble  cxainiile  fix  Iheniselves 
iipon  the  minds  of  future  generations  as  patterns  of  heroism  and  of  heavenly  nobility  and 
patience. 

t  It  has  been  the  practice  of  biographers  of  the  Angelical — of  Tonron,  Bareille,  Werner,  and 
other.s,  to  ])laee  the  portrait  of  the  .Vngelical  in  the  latter  chapters  of  their  Lirrs ;  and  also  to 
trral  (if  the  iio.sition  of  the  Saint  in  the  older  of  teachers— ina.snincli  as  llie\  do  touch  iiiion 
sncli  a  iioint  at  all— at  the  coiH'ln.sii.u  of  lli.-ir  works.  It  scenis  to  the  present  writer  far  more 
pleasant  to  conceive  a  lucture  of  the  Saint  (urli/  in  fhe  Li/c,  and  also  to  aciiiiire  .some  knowl- 
edge of  his  "  position,"  before  coming  close  10  the  end,  or  ciuite  to  the  end  of  the  Biography; 
ami  for  this  reason:  because  thus  the  reader,  having  as  it  were  seen  the  man,  and  knowing 
who  he  is,  will  feel  greater  interest  in  him,  and  vvill  entertain  tluit  respect  for  hira  which 
lie  deserves:  as  in  reading  the  life  of  a  well-known  friend,  his  image  is  sweet  to  the  luiud, 
liis  fame  is  rich  iu  the  heart— not  simply  at  the  end,  but  from  the  beyiimiuy  to  the  eiid  of  the 
volume. 
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reflects  the  images  of  things  exactly  as  they  are  ;  it  is  like  a 
mirror  of  an  uneven  surface,  which  combines  its  own  figure  with 
the  figures  of  the  objects  it  represents."*  And  the  remark  is 
worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  such  a  philosopher.  Men  are  ever 
mixing  their  own  subjective  moods  with  the  objective  reality 
which  they  contemplate,  and  a  partial  distortion  is  the  inevitable 
result.  But  if  there  are  any  classes  of  men  who  reflect  the  simple 
truth,  and  not  themselves,  those  men  are  emphatically  the  Roman 
Poutilfs.  Like  great  polished  mirrors,  they  can  be  followed  by 
the  mind's  eye,  from  Pius  up  to  Peter,  through  the  darkest  por- 
tions of  human  history — receiving  from  above,  and  ever  reflecting 
upon  the  world  below,  a  four-fold  ray :  not  that  of  the  Tribe,  or 
the  Den,  or  the  Forum,  or  the  Theatre ;  but  of  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful,  the  True,  and  the  Just.t  And  perhaps  their  reflection 
has  never  been  thrown  upon  the  world  with  greater  force  than 
when  the  thick  darkness  which  encompassed  them  seemed  to 
lend,  by  its  intensity,  an  additional  lustre  to  their  solitary 
shining.  What  then  do  the  Popes,  against  whom  in  doctrine 
there  is  no  appeal,  say  of  the  Angelical  ? 

Pope  Clement  XII.,  in  a  Bull  beginning  with  the  words  "  By 
the  Word  of  God,"  makes  mention  of  fourteen  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
who,*in  solemn  decrees,  have  passed  magnificent  eulogiums  on 
the  Angel  of  the  iSchools.J  It  may  be  remembered  in  what 
terms  Alexander  IV.  spoke  of  him  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Paris 
University,  when  declaring  him  possessed,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  of  a  treasure  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Urban  IV.  (1261)^  and 
Clement  IV.  (1261)  made  use  of  him  as  their  greatest  champion 
of  truth.     Gregory  X.  (1214),  in  calling  him  to  assist,  by  his 

*  Bacon's  "  distinguishhiK  characteristic  is  a  large  opulence  of  mind,  at  once  inassive  and 

floviil,  wide  swcciiiiif;  and  .subtle;  and  the  main  kouicc  of  lys  influence  luts  lieeu  tlie  dignity 
with  wliicli  lie  ill\l•^Iell  tlie  ohjective  mode  of  lookint;  at  tliinss.  a  mode  lial)le  to  degenerate 
into  a  ereeiiiii;;  ))idsaisni  and  1 1  i\  ial  love  of  detail,  a  mode  also  want  inn  i"  tlic  attractions  of  a 
facile,  llioujili  illusory,  sutijiitive  leudeuc.v.  but  tlie  only  niodt^  of  vcacliin;;  truth,  and  cou- 
8C(iuently.  <if  seeui'ini;  the  solid  tirandcnr  ot  i>ermaninf  results  .  .  .  The  splendour 
of  his  style  uave  irresistible  )io\ver  to  his  ideas.  '  II  se  saisit  tellement  de  I'imagination,'  says 
M.  Ki'-musat.  •  qn'il  force  la  raison  h  s'iuclincr.  et  il  elilonit  autaut  qn'tl  eclaire.' "  (Lewes' 
History  of  ritil'JSijjiliy,  X'ol.  II.,  First  Epoch.  Chap.  II.,  p.  121,;).  l:!t).     Third  Kdition.) 

t  Bacon's  four  "  Idols  '  signified  tlie  four  sources  of  human  error: — The  Irlola  TYibils — Tdols 
of  the  Trilpc,  those  errors  which  proceed  from  a  subjective  craving  after  Kiiximi  :  Iiloln  Spmts — 
Idols  of  the  Den.  those  errors  which  snring  from  indi\  idual  eharaiter:  /</../(/  /''nr/— Idols  of  the 
Korum.  errors  which  spring  from  worcis,  and  social  iuten-ourse  ;  ami  Iilnhi  'rinulri — Idtds  of  the 
Theatre,  the  errors  which  arise  from  the  contradiitory  dogmas  <if  dillerent  schools.  Of  thesn 
errors  most  men  arc  more  or  less  guilty,  exee]>t  those  wliose  lofty  i)ositiou  sc<'ures  to  them 
from  heaven  a  corresponding  grace  and  assistanci-.  How  little  the  Pontitfs  of  Rome  have  been 
allected  by  them,  in  promoting  or  eulogizing  their  subjects,  history  clearly  tells.  (For  a  lucid 
ac<-o\int  of  Bacon's  theory  of  errors,  see  Lewes'  Hi.-itorii  of  Philosophy,  p.  126.) 

t  "  Un  des  plus  saints,  et  des  plus  s^avans  Papcs  qui  ayent  conduit  I'Kglise  dans  ces 
derniers  siiM'les.  assure  que  la  doctrnie  de  saint  Thomas  est  devenue  rccouimaudable  ht  toutes 
les  nations  CathoIii|ues.  par  le  tiiuoignage  I'oust.iJit.  que  les  souv<'rains  ronliles  n'out  ecsse.  de 
hiire.ndre:  Cuv.^hiiili  siiiiiinniinii  I'midjii-inn  Ir.tliiiu'iiio  oTthodoxis  roiiimi  nildtiiin  I'lipiilix.  Pour  s« 
coMvaincre  dc  la  \  i  i  iti-  dii  fail .  11  sulliroit  de  jet  lei-  les  yeux  sur  la  Kulli-  du  Tape  Clement  XII., 
i|ni  commcni'i'  par  ees  mots,  I'lrlm  hii.  On  y  lit  d'ahord  les  noms  de  quator/.e  I'apes.  dout  les 
l)i-erels  .\piisl(.lii|ues.  el  les  niagnili((ues  Klogcs  dout    ils  simt    remplis,  doi vi-ul  cire  consideres 

eemmi- autaut    de   i luuieus.  ou  de  preuves  d'uue  tradition  sui\  ie,  el    toujiiurs  iuvariahle,  i-u 

favcurde  la  doc.triue  de  fS.  Tlnunas."     (Touron,  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  .'ilU.) 

i  See  the  Pimt  Volume  of  this  Work,  Chap.  XXI.,  S.  Thomas  made  Licentiate , p.  ,  note;  also 
Bullarium,  FF.  Ord.  ProidicdL,  Tom.  I.,  p.  298. 
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mature  experience  and  theological  ability,  at  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  declared  that  the  glory  of  his  holiness  and  wisdom  had 
already  spread  itself  abroad  widely  in  the  Church  of  God.*  fSo 
far  for  those  Sovereign  Pontiffs  who  were  contemporaries  of  the 
Saint,  and  who,  through  their  own  practical  experience,  had 
learned  how  mighty  a  power  was  invested  in  him.f 

But  there  are  other  mirrors  which  reflect  with  still  greater 
brilliancy  the  form  of  truth.  Take,  for  example,  some  of  those 
Pontiff's  who  occupied  the  chair  of  Peter  from  the  death  of 
S.  Thomas  to  his  canonization,  that  is  to  say,  during  a  space  of 
nine  and  forty  years. 

Innocent  V.  (1216),  a  man  of  high  education  and  a  Dominican, 
who  had,  as  Professor  at  S.  James's,  lived  in  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  Angelical,  and  who  successively  became  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  and,  finally,  successor  to  Gregory 
X.,  reverenced  him  as  the  profoundest  master  of  human  thought. 
The  works  of  S.  Thomas  were  always  in  his  hands.  They  were 
his  one  delight.  He  made  an  abridgment  of  them  with  his  own 
pen.  He  defended  them  with  vigour  and  warmth  ;  cast  his 
thoughts  into  the  same  mould,  and  studied  to  acquire  their  method 
and  their  style. J  Blessed  Benedict  XL  (1304),  who  was  also  a 
Dominican,  a  man  in  character  similar  in  many  ways  it  our 
Angelical — gentle,  courteous,  and  refined,  and  who  was  beatified 
by  his  namesake  Benedict  XIV.— was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
S.  Thomas  "My  Master,"  and  "  My  Doctor."  Pope  John  XXII. 
(1323),  when  some  persons,  referring  to  the  canonization  of  the 
Saint,  ventured  to  suggest  that  his  life  had  not  been  illustrated 
by  numerous  miracles,  exclaimed :  "  Tot  fecit  ?)iii'acida,  quot 
sciipsit  artic'ulos'' — that  he  had  worked  as  many  miracles  as  he 
had  written  Articles !  and  though  this  expression  may  be  looked 
on  as  rhetorical,  still  it  emphatically  testifies  to  the  high  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  the  Angelical.^    His  Holiness  solemnly 

*  ■'  Le  Pape  Alexandre  concjiit  des-lors  niie  telle  idee  du  nierite,  de  la  oapaeiti?,  et  de  la  doc- 
trine de  ce  grand  liomme,  qu'il  aiuioit  fi.  eu  donuer  des  preuves  piilili(|iies  daus  tout  les  ren- 
contres. .  .  .  Historiens  ont  remanme  ([ue  dans  I'espace  de  pen  d'annees,  ce  Pape  Ht 
expedier  en  faveur  des  R^guliers  plus  de  quarante  Bulles,  ou  Brefs;  et  uous  pouvous  .T.jodter 
qu'il  n'eu  est  presque  aucuu  oil  il  ue  rel&ve  par  des  louanges  particulieres  la  seience  de  Tlioiuas 
d'Aquin,  et  la  puret<^  dp  ses  sentimens.  .  .  .  Urbain  IV.  et  Cleiuent  IV.  ('•toieut  persuades  ijue 
rinterA.t  de  la  Religion,  et  le  bien  public  qn'ils  avoient  eu  vfte,  les  obliseoient  de  placer  cctto 
grande  lumifere  sur  le  cbandelier."     (Tourou.  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  519— .')20.) 

t  "  Sanctus  vero  Thomas,  quern  Pontifex  ad  concilium  acciverat.  duui  IjUKdnnnm  proficisci- 
tur,  ultimo  correptiis  morbo  in  niouasterio  FosstB  Novfp.  Ordinis  Cistercieusium  deeumbere  coac- 
tus  est,  ibi(jue  fato  concessit,  A-itamque  mortaleni  •■eterua  commutavit."  (Cabassutii,  Notitia 
Ecclesiastica  Su^culi XIII..  an.  1274,  p.  516.     Coloniw :  MDCCXXV.) 

t  "  Devenu  [Innocent  V.]  ensuite  .^rcliiv(^(|ue  de  Lyon,  birn-tot  apn'^s  Cardinal-Evfique 
d'Ostie,  et  enfin  successeur  iniim'-iliiit  de  (Jri'irdii.-  X..  suns  le  luiin  d'luMoc  rut  V.,  il  avoit  ton- 
jours  les  ouvraffi-s  de  notre  .Saint  etitn'  les  mains,  .sixte  de  Siriiiic  dit  qn':!  en  fit  un  abr(''Ki^. 
Leandre  .\lbertaJoute  qu'il  faisoit  ses  deliees  de  la  doctrine  de  cet  An;;e  de  I'Ecole,  dont  il  fut 
iin  zc'le  dc'f'eiiseur,  et  nn  Diseii)le  tidele;  Strictim  Tliomce  ^qtiinatis  (loctrinam  complexxis  est;  mnxi- 
vuis  rniiH  fiierat  prnpugnator  et  affcctator  ipsms  doctriniE,  qua  apprime  delectabatur."  (Tourou,  lAv. 
v..  riirip.  Tl..  p.  521.) 

''i  See  Snmmn  Theolofjii-a  (Kilit..  Fom..  MIiCrLXXITI.).  De  .lltilntlinr  Dortrina;  Tlinmlilieir, 
p.  Xlll.  Friserio  puts  it  thus  : — "  In  prini.a  ei  .s'oUVrisce  I'eneomio  sinitol.arissnno,  clie  Giovanni 
papa  XXII.  le  diede  uella  delta  Holla  della  Caiioni;;ationc,  quivi  atmereudo :    Hon  abuque  speciaii 
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declared  to  Tocco  himself  (and  we  have  Toc<»'s  own  testimony 
to  the  fact)  that  the  knowledge  of  S.  Thomas  must  have  been 
miraculously  acquired.  "  He,  alone,  said  the  Holy  Father,  has 
cast  greater  light  within  the  Church  than  all  other  Doctors  taken 
together."  And  again  :  "  a  man  would  make  greater  progress  in 
science  were  he  to  apply  himself  to  the  writings  of  8.  Thomas 
for  a  single  year,  than  he  would  were  he  to  study  the  teachings 
of  other  Doctors  during  the  whole  course  of  his  mortal  life." 

These  were  not  words  uttered  in  private,  or  in  the  heat  of 
generous  enthusiasm  ;  but  gravely,  and  with  caution.  They  were 
solemnly  pronounced  by  the  supreme  judge  of  doctrine  in  full 
consistory  ;  they  were  applauded  by  all  the  Cardinals  ;  and  they 
have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  express  testimony  of  many 
Popes.  And  what  the  Holy  Father  had  said  in  presence  of  the 
8acred  College,  he  afterwards,  in  a  still  more  formal  manner, 
promulgated  to  the  Universal  Church.  In  the  Bull  of  canoniza- 
tion, he  declares  that  the  Angelical  could  not  have  written  what 
he  did  write  without  having  received  a  special  assistance  from  on 
high.* 

Clement  VI.  (1344),  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  and  (like  S.  Thomas)  never  to  have  forgotten  anything 
he  once  had  read,  and  to  have  had  a  singularly  tender  conscience, 
compares  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
which  light  up  the  whole  earth  ;  or  to  a  mighty  spiritual  sword, 
with  which  men  of  powerful  arm  can  slash  to  pieces  the  vices 
and  errors  of  the  world.  He  declared  that  the  works  'of  the 
Angf^lical  never  ceased  to  bring  forth,  to  the  Universal  Church, 
all  mauui^r  of  useful  fruits.j 

Innocent  VI.  (1360)  is  said  to  have  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  8acred  Scriptures,  the  teachings  of  S.  Thomas 
surpass  all  others  in  choice  of  language,  in  method  of  expression, 

DH  infusione  pfrferit:  come  nella  iiiedcsima  BoUa  si  legge.  K  lo  stesso  cosi  ispirato  <la  Dio 
ratVcnuo  in  jilcni)  ("oiu'istoro  (Ic'Cariliiiali  per  testimoiiiaiiza  del  oolelire  I>nttoip  e  CanccIIicrc  <li 
Parifji,  clu-  iiuaiido  Toniaso  iiou  liaxcssc  (ipfrato  altio  iriirai-olo,  per  riiKirlo  iii'l  i'alal(ij;i(  dc'- 
Sauti,  ciasciiiiii  i|uistii)iii-  di  i|uautc  i-;;li  in-11  opeic  sue  n'liavi'va  sc-rit  ti- c  dcti-riiiiiiatc,  clio  al 
nunii'ro  ili  piii  iiiigliaia  si  iimtavanii,  ria  per  se  stissa  uii  j^iaiidc  e  scjiiialato  iiiiiacolo  dicciido: 
Tot  miracuUi  fecit,  quot  qumalioiu's  determinaxnt."     (Lib.  J.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  11,  p,  44.) 

*  See  liow  KriRerio  gives  tlie  eiiconiiunis  of  dillereut  Pontifls: — "  Poaeia  pin  altri  Pontefici 
con  lor  solcuiii,  e  lioUate  lettere.  e'l  saiito  Dot  tore,  e  la  sua  dottriiia  iioii  nieiio  celehrarouo; 
coiieiosia  cosa  clie  Olenieiite  Papa  VI.  cliianiolla  eccelleiito  e  singolare,  Urhaiio  V.  beuedelta, 
cattolicada  segiiirsi  e  dilatarai,  Pio  V.  certlssiina  rejjola  della  Cliristiana  dottriua,  ed  ai>provata 
dalla  Cliiesa,  come  la  pin  siciira,  Clcnii'iite  VIII.  celoste,  e  scritta  sc-n/.a  veruiio  errore,  Patdo 
V.  scadd  iiMsiiiignaliilc  diHa  Cliiisa  ((iiilra  ilcgli  licrclici ;  ed  Alessandro  VII.  in  ini  suo  Breve 
indiri/zali)  alrUrii\  crniti^  e  tedlogi  di  I.ova^no.  eonrorlagli  a  seguire  gli  stabili  e  sicurlssinii 
ilnsiiiii,  1-  conic  parla  la  Bulla  incnnruuM  ttdUsiinit<inf  ilmiutnta,  degli  Illustrissiiui  Dottori  Agustino 
c  Toniaso."     (Krigcrio,  ii7<. /.,  Cap.    17/.,  h.  12,  p.  44 — 15.) 

t  "Clement  VI.  ne  peiisoit  pas  aiitreinent,  lorsqne  duns  sa  BuUe  de  1344.  apr^s  avoir  com- 
por<i  la  doctrine  dn  bncteur  Angclicine.  an  ra.von  du  Soleil  <|ui  celaire  lo  nionde,  et  ?i  nn  glaive 
spiritncl.  dont  dis  lioninics  pnissaus  en  (eiivres  et  en  paroles,  se  servent  ton.jonr.s  avantageuse- 
iiK  lit  iiDiir  ilctniirc  1<  s  vices  it  lis  errenrs;  il  aiontoit  i|iu-  Ics  Edits  dc  .s.  Tlionias.  icniplis  de 
hagi»c  ct  dc  .siiiiicc,  nc  ccsscnt  point  dc  ))rociirer  a  I'Kulisc  riiivcrscllc.  ccttc  alioiidaiice  de 
tonics  siiMcs  lie  fniits.  dont  la  bininc  odciir  console  ct  rcjonit  toiijnnis  la  saintc  Kpnnse  de 
Jcsns  I'lirist  :  Kjo  cnjius  sapUntiie  el  iloctriniK  ncripti.'i  Ihiirrriuilis  KtrUsia  mnltiiiliirin  spirilualia 
\Oxyliiiixfructum  rccoUiyens,  ijisiua  /rucltu  oUvre  rejicitur  inceDsaiUcr."  (Tourou,  lAv.  V.,  C'liap.  II., 
i».  J24.) 
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and  in  accuracy  of  doctrine  ;  so  that  he  who  makes  them  his  own 
is  never  found  slipjjing,  whilst  he  who  calls  them  in  question, 
ipso  facto,  lays  himself  open  to  suspicion  always.*  Urban  V, 
(1868),  who  was  a  man  of  princely  mind,  declared  thatS.  Thomas 
had  illuminated  the  whole  Church  by  his  works,  which  were 
filled  with  light  and  with  truth.  He  addressed  a  Bull  to  the 
Archbishop,  the  University,  and  the  faithful  of  Toulouse,  and 
especially  to  the  Professors,  exhorting  them  to  imitate  the  virtues 
of  the  tSaint,  and  to  replenish  themselves  with  his  loving  spirit. 
"  Calling  to  mind,"  says  the  Pontiff,  "  that  he  who  has  been 
endowed  with  such  profound  knowledge  by  God,  has  enlightened 
the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  and  the  Universal  Church ;  and 
that,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  S.  Augustine,  he  has  enriched 
the  same  Church  with  a  store  of  erudition  ;  we  wish  and  enjoin 
you,  according  to  the  spirit  of  these  presents,  to  follow  the 
teaching  of  the  said  Br.  Thomas,  as  being  true  and  Catholic?, 
and  to  use  all  your  endeavours  to  make  it  more  and  more  widely 
known."  f 

So  far  for  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fifteenth,  Nicholas 
V.  (1451),  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  great  restoration  of  learn- 
ing, and  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  founders  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  declared,  in  a  Brief,  to  the  Dominicans  of  Toulouse, 
that  the  whole  Universal  Church  was  illuminated  by  the  teaching 
of  IS.  Thomas.  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1564),  speaking  to  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  which  held  the  Angelical  in  highest  estimation, 
refers  to  the  precious  fruit  which  the  Church  of  God  has  derived, 
and  every  day  still  continues  to  derive,  from  "  the  heavenly 
doctrine  of  so  great  a  Doctor.  "| 

So  far  for  the  general  terms  of  highest  commendation  made 
use  of  by  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  those  Supreme  Judges  of  the  Faith, 
regarding  the  great  Angelical. 

*  See  Frigerio,  iib.  J..  Cap.  VII.,  n.  13,  p.  45.  Touron  puts  it  thus: — "  Les  paroles,  qu'on 
attiibue  commuueuieiit  au  Successeur  de  Cleiueut  VI.  ue  ,sout  ni  iiioius  t-neigiiiucs.  ui  iiioiiis 
glorieuses  h  uotre  Saint  Docteur,  "  clout  la  doctrine  plus  que  toute  autre  (la  <;iii(inii|ue  seulo 
exceptee)  a  toute  la  propriete  de  I'expressiou,  I'ordre  et  I'arraugenient  des  inal  iin  s.  ct  la 
verite  des  principes;  en  sorte  que  cehii  qui  s'y  attache  tideleuient  ue  s'ecarte  jaiiiais  du  seutier 
de  la  T6rite,  tandis  i\\u-  crlui  (|ui  use  la  coinbal  tre,  doit  tonjimis  craiudrt-  de  loiribfr  dans 
I'erreur:  Hi{iiis  /)„r/.w,s  .-n/. ;.„;;,/  /„•,»  nrtn-is  (r.mjUa  Ciniiniini)  hnhrt  prnprift,ii,iii  rri-h,.nr,ii,  mnitum 
diceniiormn.  n-ritut:  m  s.  ,il.  nlKinnn.  itn  iit  niui'inain  (/ui  '  (iiii  trnuit.  inn  iiiiitur  ii  ririlnlis  tnuitile 
(Irvififisc.  rt  qui  nnii  iiiipiKjiiiinrit.  .■»  iiijitr  j'lurit  i/t  L'irilatc  niuyiK-tuit."  (Touron,  Lie.  )'.,  (.'hap.  II.,  ji. 
524;  SCI-  also  the  Koinau  Edition  ott\w  Smnma  ( MDCCLXXIIL),  which  however  attributts  this 
savin;:  to  Po]ii>  Iiinoeeut  V.  (1276);  see  Tom.  I.,  De  Altittidine  Doctrinte  TlwrnistUxe  Pruloqulum  mnni 
rii-ililtr  mlhiu.ruill,  p.  i:i.) 

t  See  Summa  T)ieoloy.  (Ed.  Rom.,  MDCCLXXIIL),  De  AltUud.  Doct.  Tlmmist.,  ProbaCio  III.,  p. 
13—14.) 

t"SousIo  I'ontiticat  de  Pie  I V.  IT'iiivcrsite  <!<■  Salauiaiique,  qui  ndehre  tons  lea  ans  avec 
beaucoupde  iiouipc  la  Kite  du  Docl.nr  Aiit;ili(|ui'.  daiits  rK;;li.sc  ih-  S.  Kt  icnnc,  diiiianda  au  Saint 
Siege  de  nouvcllcs  ;;iai<s  pour  r<  lidic  lonjoiirs  plii.s  aimusli-  cclti-  solinniiti'.  I,e  I'ape  in-n  eon- 
tent  d'aiM-iirdcr  tool  cc  (piOu  d<'Miaiiac>it,  pril  dc-l-i  occasion  de  uianitcsi.r  scs  proprc  sentinieus 
enfavcuidi'  ladoctrim-  d<-  saint  'I'lionias.  i-l  \onlnl  joimlrc  son  snlliaL:c  fi  cchii  de  ses  Predc- 
ccssi-iiis.  i|iii  TaxoiiMit  ri'li'X.-i-  jiar  Ic  plus  lianlcs  lona'n^jcs:  ...  ft  ml  hinli  Iiorlnris.  ea- n{iui 
sacra  duitiina  •innnli  //■».7/i.s-  EcrUniiv  I 'li  pi  rn  tirrint,  rt  qiiofidii-  pi^ri-niinvt.  tni/liin  rsl  jrir  qui  nenriat, 
sanctigniinug  ?;ir,r.,-  iiiuliniilos.  a^ssiqiundam  doctrinam.  et  J'tatmn  majoin,  cum  devotione  Cflehrandum, 
quod  ad  Dei  (jhiri<iiii.  it  Kivlesitp  Catlioliete  bonum  cedere  dubium  non  est,  avidius  accendantur,  etc" 
(Tourou,  Liv'.  I'.,  Chap.  III.,  p.  526.) 
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Now  we  come  to  a  most  important  witness.  Pius  V.  was  not 
only  a  Sovereign  Pontiff",  but  he  is  also  a  canonized  saint.  Besides 
his  high  natural  character,  the  unusual  breadth  of  his  exalted 
mind  is  a  sutficient  guarantee  that  he  would  never  liave  spoken 
highly  of  one  who  had  not  justly  gained  his  admiration,*  His 
career,  in  some  respects,  bears  a  likeness  to  that  of  the  Angelical : 
lie  was  virtuous  from  his  infancy  ;  at  fifteen,  he  took  the  habit  of 
S.  Dominic  ;  in  1528,  he  was  ordained  priest ;  and  for  sixteen 
years,  he  taught  with  great  eclat  in  the  schools  ;  like  the  Angeli- 
ail,  he  loved  prayer,  solitude,  and  to  be  unknown  ;  like  the 
Angelical,  his  tears  used  to  flow  during  the  Holy  ISacrilice  ;  like 
the  Angelical,  it  was  only  with  tears,  and  under  a  species  of 
compulsion,  that  he  could  be  brought  to  take  office  in  the  Order 
— but,  unlike  8.  Thomas,  his  tears  were  not  attended  to.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  in  1556 ;  made  Cardinal  in  1557  ;  and 
Pope,  finally,  in  156(3.  He  was  a  firm,  tender,  loving  man.  He 
could  resist  the  highest  and  the  mightiest  when  the  voice  of  duty 
urged.  He  could  gracefully  stoop  to  the  lowest  acts  of  humili- 
ation. A  burly  Englishman  was  converted  at  once  on  seeing 
that  loving  8aint  bending  graciously  over  the  outcast,  and  kissing 
his  burning,  ulcered  feet  with  loving  transport.!  During  his 
time,  Baius  was  condemned,  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto  won. 
Clement  X.  (1612)  beatified  him,  Clement  XL  (1112)  canonized 
him.  One  can  see  him  now  in  imagination,  with  his  sweet 
ascetic  face  and  Greek  profile,  with  his  blue  eyes  and  their  tender 
depths  full  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  good-will  to  men.  His 
head  is  bald  ;  he  has  a  flowing  beard ;  he  seems  to  stand  before 
the  mind's  eye  a  calm  and  heavenly  picture.  See  him  declaring 
to  the  world  that  heresy  must  be  crushed,  and  that  truth  must  be 
maintained  !  With  his  foot  on  the  dark  teachings  of  Baius,  and 
with  his  finger  pointing  to  the  open  Summa,  he  seems  to  say: 
"  Here  is  the  concpiering  power,  and  the  light  of  heavenly  truth."  J 

Nor  is  this  all  imaginary.      He  had  not  taught  in  the  schools 

*  He  -was  a  man  of  great  ability: — ''  Sa  memoire  etait  si  prodigieiise,  qwe,  mfirae  apres  un 
grand  iKiiiibre  d'auni-es.  il  recoimaissait  line  personue  i\  qui  il  n'avait  parle  qii'uue  seule  fois. 
(.'cttc  nn'iii(>irc  so  trnuvail  ciicnrc  itre  nil  don  pour  les  aftaires.  Aiissitot  qu'on  liii  avail 
ex]ili(|iii-  nni-  vu<-,  nii  iinijil,  ini  Iml  il  assoeiation,  uu  secret  d'accroissenient,  il  enteudait  i\ 
di  iiiinioi  <■(■  (jn'on  liii  di.sait  jilus  tanl  sur  nne  des  ces  affaires;  et  souveut  il  ledressa  aes  iiiin- 
istres.  ()ni  n'avaient  pas  un  souvenir  den  clioses  anssi  lidMe."  (HUloire  des  Souverains  Fontifes 
Somaing,  par  Artaud  de  Moutor,  2Vim.  IJI.,  Van  1572,  j).  282.    Paris.  1851.) 

t  As  an  example  of  his  forgiving  and  large  nature — a  certain  .Spaniard  wrote  and  cii'culated 
a  hitter  slander  against  the  I'lijic,  turning  him  iuto  ridiruU-  ;uul  advancing  many  indecent 
accusations.  He  was  condeniTucl  to  (h-alli  hy  tlu'  rii:iL;i>l  Kites,  ami  liis  cstatis  were  ordered  to 
he  confiscated.  The  sainted  I'opc  heard  ot  this.  He  al  oik  (  j;ranted  liis  lihcUera  free  pardon, 
anil  higged  of  him  in  future  if  he  found  him  liilliug  into  any  fault  to  make  him  aciiuaintctl 
with  it.  This  is  how  large  men  heap  coals  of  fire  on  tlie  heads  of  the  luirrow  and  selfish 
egiiti.sMi,  or  on  the  spiteful  iiul'orgivcncss,  of  men  made  of  a  coarser  and  more  vulgar  clay  than 
thcm.Hclves. 

t  His  energy  in  reforming  ahuses,  and  his  firmness  with  yueen  Klizahcth,  show  of  what 
metal  hi-  was  uiad<'.  Then  the  troiihles  given  hy  the  Cal vinists.  ami  hy  the  Soeinians.  as  well 
a.s  hy  liaiii.s.  ))iiint  to  the  stormy  theolDgieal  comlition  of  Kuroipe--all  lalling  for  sunie  oithodox 
manifestation  on  the  other  side.  These  were  the  days  of  Mary  yueen  of  Scots.  S.  .lohu  of  the 
<"ross,  and  .S.  Tlieie.sa.  S.  Philip  Neri.  S.  Camilhis  of  Lellis,  S.  Pascal  liaylon,  S.  Mary  Magdalene 
uf  Puzzi,  iS.  Stanislaus  Kustka,  IS.  Louis  of  Uuiizaga,  aud  uiauy  luore. 
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for  sixteen  years  without  learning  how  great  a  power  in  the 
world  had  been,  and  still  was,  and  still  should  be,  the  great 
Angelical.  He  had  witnessed  how  the  force  of  principle  con- 
tained in  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas  had  been  directed  against 
error,  and  had  ground  it  into  powder.  He  had  watched  error 
after  error,  one  heresy  and  then  another,  advance  boldly  against 
the  truth  ;  and  one  by  one  he  had  seen  them  all  either  slain  out- 
right, or  creeping  away,  maimed  and  wounded,  with  a  broken  life 
— struck  by  the  sharp  weapons  drawn  out  of  the  vast  armoury 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.*  How  could  he  best  encourage  the 
champions  of  the  Church  to  use  those  weapons  ?  By  holding  up 
to  their  admiration,  and  placing  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  him 
who  forged  them,  and  knew  in  his  day  how  best  they  could  be 
wielded. 

For  this  end,  S.  Pius  V,  solemnly  decreed,  in  an  instrument 
signed  by  six-and-thirty  Members  of  the  kSacred  College,  that 
henceforth  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  should  rank  as  a  Doctor  of 
the  Universal  Church.  To  the  four  great  Latin  pillars  of  the 
mighty  House  of  God  he  had  the  privilege  of  adding  a  fifth 
pillar.f  0  of  what  splendid  workmanship  are  they !  how  mas- 
sive their  construction  !  how  towering  their  height !  how  giandly 
they  seem  to  support  the  vast  fabric,  the  sjjreading  dome  of  the 
Holy  Ark — the  house  not  built  with  hands,  rooted  deep  down  in 
the  everlasting  hills  !  Taking  them  in  their  order :  in  the  midst 
there  stands  the  sublime  Pontiff  iS.  Gregory  the  Great — a  Bene- 
dictine Pope,  if  ever  there  was  one — with  his  frank,  venerable, 
patriarchal  face,  representing  the  supreme  governing  power  of 
the  Church ;  on  the  right  hand  is  the  stern  S.  Jerome,  ascetical, 
deep  in  thought,  meditating  on  the  Sacred  Word  ;  on  the  left, 
the  majestic  S.  Ambrose,  pattern  of  bishops — of  bishox^s  who 
have  to  live  in  stormy  days,  and  to  control  them ;  next  to  him 
comes  the  royal  Bishop  of  Hippo,  S.  Augustine,  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  S.  Paul,  with  the  love  of  a  S.  John,  and  with  the  fire 
of  a  Boanerges.:}:     How  mighty  is  he  !     He  seems  to  guard  them 

*  How  well  Toiiion  speaks: —  "  Conime  cette  doctrine,  si  souvent  loilee  par  ceux  que  Jesus- 
Christ  a  <itablis  les  premiers  Juges  de  la  Foi,  repaudoit  tons  les  jours  de  novellcs  InniifTcs,  et 
jn'ocnroit  Jl  I'Eglisi' dc  nouvcaux  triomplies  siir  scs  cnncniis,  elk'  rceevoit  anssi  tons  les  .jours 
des  tenioigiia^c-.N  plus  (■clataiis  ct  ili-  iimn  caux  litres  d'lioiiofur.  Dii-ii  tou.joiirs  adiniralilc-  dans 
ses  Saints,  aprrs  sCtif  si-rvi  dc  cciix  (|U'il  a  vmilu  chiiisir.  pour  tairc  comioitrc  les  \ criti-s  dc  la 
Relision,  et  pom  cxpliquer  anx  FidMcs  li-s  prec'cptcs  de  sa  loi  pour  la  n'oire  et  la  eousolaliou 
de  IKiilise,  tail  eusuite  servir  le  tenioignage  de  cette  menie  Eglise,  pour  faire  respecter  la 
saintttv  ct  la  doctrine  de  ceux  qn'il  lui  a  dounes  pour  Ptires  et  poui'  Docteurs."  (Liv.  I.,  Chap. 
III.,  p.  52i;-52T.) 

t  De  Falloux  points  out  well  tlie  state  of  society  which  called  for  a  manifestation  sneh  as 
this: — "  Le  seizienie  siecle,"  he  says,  "  fut  travers(5  tout  entier  par  trois  politiqnes  bieu 
distinctes;  la  politi(iue  protestante  qui  s'ajjite  couvnlsiveinent  dans  le  desordre  intelleetnel  et 
social ;  le  raisou  d'Etat  des  sonverains,  qnl  argnniente,  combat  ou  plie,  selon  les  chances 
accideutelles  du  moment:  la  resistance  de  I'Eglise.  qui  invo()ue  des  principes  ^ternels  et 
divines."     (Histoin  de  tia'int  Vie  K.,  Tom.  II..  p.  248.     Angers,  1«44.) 

%  'Dans  ee  nienie  Decret.  que  nous  trouvo7is  sijjne  partrente  ein<i  f'ardin.inx.  le  B.  Pontife, 
soit  pour  exciter  de  plus  en  plus  1<' zele  et  la  piete  des  FidMi's,  soil  pour  autoriser  davanlago 
uu  Uut  des  plus  glorieux  i'l  uotrc  Saiut,  accorde  plusieuru  Iudul{;encea  ix  toutes  les  persouues 
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Jill.  But  see  that  princely  form  approacliiTig.  He  is  being  con- 
ducted by  one  wearing  the  triple  crown,  a  man  looking  like  a 
priest-king,  with  his  blue  loving  eyes  and  flowing  beard.  The 
aureola  floats  around  the  head  of  either — it  is  H.  Pius  V.  j)lacing 
the  great  Angelical  amongst  the  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church. 
S.  Augustine  and  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome  and  8.  Thomas,  stand 
round  S.  Gregory  and  guard  the  See  of  Peter,  and  defend,  with 
the  '*  Shield  of  Faith"  and  the  "  Breastplate  of  Justice,"  the  Ark 
of  the  Lord,  whilst  they  attack  and  put  to  flight  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy  with  the  swift  "  Sword  of  the  Spirit."* 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  S.  Pius  V.  fixes  the  Angelical  in  a  dis- 
tinct position  amongst  the  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church.  S.  Francis, 
in  the  person  of  that  liberal  and  magnificent  Pope,  Sixtus  V. 
(1588),  who  was  versed  not  only  in  the  poets,  but  also  in  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  discipline,  confirmed  the  action  of  his 
ju'edecessor  regarding  the  Angelical,  and  declared  him  to  be  "the 
glory  of  his  Order  and  the  ornament  of  the  Church." 

Clement  VIIL  (1603)  issued  three  Briefs  in  honour  of  S.  Thomas. 
He  says  that  he  speaks  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Universal  Church,  when  he  makes  known  to  the 
Christian  world  what  great  results  have  accrued  to  true  religion 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Saint.f  Paul  V,  (1601)  confirms  all  that 
has  been  done  by  Clement,  and  compares  the  teachings  of 
S.  Thomas  to  a  great  warrior's  shield,  which  receives  and  wards 
otf  the  thrusts  and  blows  made  at  the  Spouse  of  Christ  by  the 
enemies  of  Salvation. J  Alexander  VH.  (1660)  speaks  in  a 
similar  sense.  This  Pope  lived  in  cloudy  days.  The  blight  of 
heresy  had  cankered  many  promising  minds.     The  Five  famous 

de  I'lm  et  de  Vaiitie  sexe,  qui  visiteront  d<!Votemeiit  dans  TEglise  de  Saint  Douiinuiup  S  Naples, 
I'Aiitel  on  la  Cliapelle  de  saint  Nicolas,  dans  laqncllf,  selon  le  ttjmoigiiafje  dt-  I'Histoiie,  la 
dootiine  du  Docteiir  Augeliqne  a  et6  niiiaculeusenient  approiivee  par  I'Oracle  de  Jesns-Cliiist 
en  Croix:  In  quo  scriptoris  Angelici  ductr'ma  Salvatoris  cmcifixi  ore  (sicut  j)ia  testatur  historia) 
miraliiliter  probata  fuit."     {Touvou,  Liv.  V.,  Cliap.  III.,  p.  52' — 528.) 

*  Pope  Pins,  in  the  Bull  "Mirahilis,"  gives  liis  reasons  for  ])laeing  the  Angelical  in  this  higli 
position  amongst  the  great  Latin  I>o(tors.  in  these  words: — "  Quoniam  oinniiM>t<'Htis  iJe;  provi- 
(lenti:i  factnni  est.  ut  Angelici  Doctoris  vi,  et  veritate  doctrina:,  ex  eo  tempore,  qno  oiHlislilins 
civiltus  ailscrii)lns  tint,  niulta'  (pia-  ilcineeps  exorta-.  snnt  luereses.  (•(lllt■ll^^:^  et  ((invict:!'  di.ssi- 
parcMitiir.  i|ii<i<l  et  antea  .sai>e.  et  Uquidii  nuper  in  sacris  Coneilii  Trideotiiii  ili-cictis  ap|iaiuit: 
ejiisdeni  nieiiioriain,  cnjns  nieritis  orbis  terraruin  lY  pestif'eris  qmitidie  errorihus  lihciatur, 
iiiiyori  etiaui  qniVni  anteil  grali,  et  pii  auinii  atlectu  colendatn  statuinins  .  .  .  qneioadmo- 
dnm  sanctorum  quatuor  Ecclesiic  Doctorum  festivitates."  (Vid.  Bullarium,  Ord.  FF.  Pra;dicat., 
Tom.  v.) 

♦  After  quoting  many  sayings  of  the  Popes  on  the  Angelical,  the  Vita  bursts  out  thus  : — "  O 
gloriosissimo  Dottore  gloria  di  tutti  i  Dottori :  O  erndiinento  degli  eruditi,  e  quanto  ti  si  deve 
dalli  Cattolici,  poiche  i  tuoi  sensi  ch'alle  scritture  liai  dato,  ti  sono  stati  dal  Cie'lo  rivelati;  Qnal 
lode  posso  io  ritrovare,  die  pieuauieute  te  si  convenga  .'  Non  diro  :iltro  sol,  clie  tn  sei  la  luce, 
die  per  gli  oscuri  passi  delle  scritture  discorn^ndo  a  guisa  <li  Soli' liai  quelle  illuminate.  Ben 
diinqne  ti  si  cfuiviene  I'esterior  lignra.  che  nel  petto  porti  diiiinta  dil  .'<ol<' :  poidie  tu  dal  divino 
Nole  illnininato  hai  tntti.  mii  altii  ilhistrati.  I'ercio  io  iiarticolarniente  ti  prego  ti  degni  supjdi- 
caie  l'alli.-.>;iHii  Did  per  uic.  arciii  i|ii:iiito  in  (|Ucsl(i  tratlato  dcUe  virtii  s'e  detto.  sia  grato  a  sua 
di\  iiia  .Macsta.  e  (111-  apiiciili  ui  iliK\  ^iHaiiiiuc  dirist  ianit :  <i  di  quanto  ho  da  ragiouare  ddla  tna 
banti.'^.siuia  \  ita,  sia  cou  ugui  ledilta  detto."     (See   I'ita,  p.  7.) 

t  Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  Brief,  "  Quantum  Prodfgse,"  of  Paul  V.  (1607): — "Splendidis- 
sinii  Catliolica^  lidei  atlilet;e  Beati  Tlionue  Aquinatis,  cujus  scriptorum  dypeo  militnns  Kcclesia 
HaTeticorum  tela  feliciter  elidit,  houores  et  venerationem  in  dies  uiagis  uiagisque  augeri, 
pluriiuiim  in  Domino  gandemus,  et  iis.  <|ua)  ad  illins  lionoreni  devoto  saucita  sunt,  ut  tiriua  et 
illiliuta  pirnianeant,  lil)enter  Aposlolicie  firmitatis  rolinr  adjicimus." 
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Propositions  of  Jansenius  had  to  be  condemned.  A  whole  school 
of  spreading,  corrupting  casuistry  had  grown  up  into  being.  The 
danger  had  to  be  met  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  him  who,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  could,  on  account  of  his  position,  see  fuither  and 
more  distinctly  than  any  other,  found  no  better  way  of  confront- 
ing it  than  by  bringing  forth  the  weapons  furnished  by  S.  Thomas.* 
It  was  the  month  of  June.  The  Dominicans  had  assembled  in 
Rome  in  General  Chapter  (1656).  The  Holy  Father  took  advan- 
tage of  the  meeting.  He  addressed  a  Brief  to  them,  and 
instructed  them  to  select,  at  once,  their  most  able  theologians. 
And  these  he  commissioned  to  draw  out  a  work  on  Morals 
founded  on  Thomistic  principles — ex  seneriori  et  tuta  Saneti 
TJiomcc  doetrhia — on  the  more  stern  and  safe  teac-hing  of 
S.  Thomas,  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against  the  rush  and  tlow  of  the 
heaving  ocean  of  corru];)tion.  Other  Pontiffs  might  be  mentioned, 
were  there  not  a  danger  of  wearying  the  reader :  Innocent  XII. 
(1694),  Benedict  XIII.  (1124),  and  Clement  XII.  (1733),  besides 
many  others  of  a  still  more  recent  date.f 

And  perhaps  the  two  latter  should  not  be  passed  over  with  so 
brief  a  notice.  They  seem  to  sum  up,  as  indeed  they  formally 
approve,  the  teaching  of  their  predecessors  regarding  the 
Angelical. 

Benedict  XIIL,  that  humble  Theatine,  ruled  the  Universal 
Church  in  times  of  great  danger.  The  scandals  created  by  the 
Jansenists  were  at  their  height,  and  there  was  every  appearance 
of  a  schism  which  might  have  broken  off  some  fair  provinces 
from  the  Church.  It  would  seem  that  whenever  any  theological 
calamity  greater  than  usual  threatened  Christianity,  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  instinctively  turned  to  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  for  light.. 
Indeed,  in  this  instance,  there  was  strong  reason  for  speaking  out 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  Saint.  He  and  S.  Augustine  had  been 
first  misunderstood,  then  misinterpreted,  and  finally,  on  the  basis 
of  such  misinterpretation,  recklessly  condemned.^ 

*  lu  liis  Brief  to  the  Doctors  of  Louvaiu,  Pope  Alexander  speaks  thus  (1660): — "  Non  diibi- 
tamiis  quill  \n:v  sin-ii'Iari  scientiie,  pietatisqiie  studio,  sauani  et  iucoriuptaiii,  qualem  tot  Apos- 
tolii'.i- Sidis  dcclaratioiics.  et  SS.  Hatrnni  traditiones  requiruiit,  doctrinaiu  semper  aniplexuri, 
et  advevHus  ortli<i(lo\:v  Kelifjioiiis  liostes  defensuri  sitis,  nee  nou  pneclarissiiuorum  Keelesiie 
Catlmlica-  Unci (iniiu  Auf;ii"*tiiii  et  Tlioime  Aquiuatis  incoiicussa  tiitissinia()Ue  dogmata  sequi 
seiiiiicr.  lit  assciitis.  ac  inipeiise  revereri  velitis.  Quorum  profecto  sauctissimurum  vironim 
])iins  catliolicds  universos  iugeuia,  et  omnem  laudem  supergressa  nomiua,  novi  pnecouii  com 
liiciiiiatioiu'  nun  egeut." 

t  The  folldwing  arc  the  words  made  use  of  by  Pope  Innocent  XU. : — "  ApostolieA  vos 
primCim  auctoritatc  iiioiiciiius,  nt  siililalis  coiilcutioiiihus,  ,suiiiciitia%  qure  desursum  atiiiie 
paciticaest,  vaiclis  pnilitiMilcs,  iit  assciitis,  docti  iiiaiii  inirclaiis^iiiicu  iim  Doctorum  Augnstiul 
etThomiB:  quoruiu  ille  taiita^  sciciiliic  luit,  nt  inter  iiia;;i.slro.-)  opiimos  etiaiu  a  uostris  ]>nede- 
cessoribus  haberetur;  et  ciyus  doctrinaiu,  seeiindiiin  eorumdem  priedecessorum  statuta, 
Komaua  sequitur,  et  servat  Kcclesia:  alter  vero  eaiudi-ui  Dei  KcM'lesiani  clarificat,  et  saucta 
opcratione  ffecundat  ....  Hos  diim  Univcrsitas  veslra  doetrin;B  duces  .sccnt.i 
fuerit,  secure  pugiiabit  cinitra  liostcs  orthodoxa^  lidei  ill  l';c<lesiie  gloriam  et  icdificationi-ni ; 
excital)it(|in'  in  dies  liaiic  A]Misl(ilicam  sedeui,  ut  eumulatiiis  ei  pra>8tet  paterme  charilatis 
olUcia."     (From  llic  Hricl  ■■  Tnnliiliir ) 

t  It  may  be  recalled  that  Pojics  Innocent  X.,  luuocent  XI.,  and  Alexander  VIII..  often 
issued  Apostolical  letters  establisbing  Universities  or  new  Chairs  of  Theology  in  Europe  and 
America,  iu  which  the  doctrines  of  S.  Thomas  of  Acjuin  were  to  be  taught. 
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Pope  Benedict  XIII.  felt  that,  if  once  the  teaching  of  these  two 
mighty  Doctors  were  compromised,  great  spiritual  confusion  would 
ensue,  lie  deemed  it  his  duty  to  speak  in  their  behalf  with  a 
clear  and  decided  voice. .  He  addressed  a  Decree  to  the  whole 
Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  opposing  the  calumnies  wliich  had 
been  directed  against  the  theology  of  IS.  Augustine  and  H.  Thomas. 
He  tells  them  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  be  astonished  if  the 
Thomistic  doctrine  is  assailed,  seeing  that  the  8acred  Oracles 
themselves,  and  the  Apostolical  decisions,  are  called  in  question 
every  day.  He  thinks  that  condition  of  mind  must  be  a  strange 
one  which  can  accuse  the  Dominicans  of  holding  errors  which  the 
Angelical  himself,  with  clear  principle  and  convincing  proof,  had 
refuted  long  before.*  "  For  by  a  singular  grace  of  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty,"  saj^s  the  Pontiff,  "the  solidity  and  truth 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Angelical  Doctor  have  ujjset,  not  only 
those  numberless  heresies  which  were  rife  before  his  birth,  but 
also  those  which  rose  up  after  his  death." 

After  encouraging  the  Dominican  Fathers  to  persevere  in  their 
ancient  doctrine  regarding  grace  and  predestination,  the  Pope 
says  :  "  Study,  without  ceasing,  the  works  of  your  Holy  Doctor. 
Exempt  from  every  sort  of  error,  and  more  brilliant  than  the 
sun,  they  sj)read  abroad,  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  living 
illuminations  of  an  admirable  erudition.  Ever  faithfully 
attached  to  writings  which  are  a  secure  protection  against 
defection  from  the  Christian  faith,  continue  to  defend  the  holy 
verities  of  religion,  and  the  purity  of  sound  morality."!  The 
Holy  Father  once  more  compares  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical 
to  the  sun  illuminating  the  whole  earth  ;  and  refers  to  the  mar- 
vellous manner  in  wdiich  his  j)rinciples  are  capable  of  confronting 
the  newest  errors  of  the  day.J  He  continues :  "  We  confirm,  by 
our  Apostolical  authority,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  all  the 
constitutions,  letters,  or  briefs  which  our  predecessors  have  issued 
on  the  same  subject ;  and  we  renew  them,  in  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary, by  the  Brief  which  has  just  been  published."^ ' 

*  "II  t'st  bicn-nlus  surpreiiant,  quo  par  uu  bizarre  travers  d'osprit,  ou  ait  voulii  caloniiiier 
votre  doctrine,  a  Voceasiou  des  erreurs  (|iie  S.  Thomas  avoit  di-jfi  retwtees  par  dcs  principi-s 
tri-s-elairs,  et  par  des  preuves  les  plus  eouvainoaiites:  ear  par  uii  siiisulier  tttrt  de  la  jiro- 
vidi-uce  dii  Toutiiuissaiit.  la  soUdite  et  la  verite  de  la  doctrine  dii  Docteur  Anjielique  out 
confiiiidu.  non  sculcmiiit  les  heresies  sans  nonibre,  qui  avoieut  paru  avant  sa  naissauee,  niais 
encore  celles  (jiii  se  sunt  elevees  apres  sa  niort."     (Tourou.  Liv.  F.,  Cliap.  IV.,  p.  532.) 

t  Tourou  fS\i-f>  the  words  thus:— ''Ne  cesse/,  .jamais  de  vous  appliquer  h  I'^tjide  des 
OuvraRcs  de  votre  S.  Doeteur;  exempts  de  toule  sorte  U'erreur,  et  plus  brillans  que  le  Soleil, 
ils  repandeiit  dans  IKjilise  de  .lesusChrist  les  vives  luniieres  d'une  erudition  .admirable. 
Toiijours  fidMement  attaches  j\  des  Eerits.  qui  sent  une  regie  tres-sfire  pour  ne  se  jamais 
••carter  de  la  doctrine  chretienne.  continue/,  a  det'eudre  les  veritcs  salutes  de  la  KeliKioii.  et  la 
purete  de  la  saine  morale."     (lAv.  V..  Chap.  IV.,  p.  WSS.) 

<:  'VEquum  vero  erat,  ut  Angelica  doctrina  tanti  Doetoris  uon  vulgaribus  etlerretur  eu- 
coiuiis.  qua;  soils  instar  inunduni  universiim  illustrans  uberrima  Christiana-  Ecclesia;  bona 
peperit,  paritque  in  dies  singulos  luultipliei  IVuctu,  supremo  Apostolicas  sedis  nuit;isteriu 
«d versus  ciuoscumi|ue  veteres  ac  receutes  errores,  quos  revinclt  tidissime  famulaus."  (From 
the  Bull  ••  I-reiiosa.")  ^ 

i  ■'  Luctilentius  vero  a^stimationis  arKumentum  in  ipsani  S.  Tlionu-e  doctrinam  nunc  editurl, 
QUO  uiagis  uutgisquc  I'nedicatorum   Ordo,  cujterique  orthodox!,  ac  vcri  ipsius  sectatoreu  ad 
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If  Pope  Benedict  had  to  withstand  schism  and  the  Jansenists, 
his  successor,  Clement  XII.  (1130 — 1740),  had*  to  deal  with  the 
Freemasons  and  Voltaire.  A  severe,  just,  and  liberal  man,  a 
lover  of  the  poor  and  of  Christian  art,  he  did  not  forget  the 
highest  interests  of  religion  ;  and  seemed  to  feel,  like  so  many 
of  his  eminent  predecessors,  that  to  increase  the  honour  of  the 
Angelical  would  be  to  strengthen  the  principles  of  truth,  and  to 
confirm  the  teachers  of  the  Church  in  solid  and  splendid  learning. 

Indeed,  the  Pontiff  clearly  states  as  much  in  his  celebrated 
Bull  beginning  "  Verba  Dei.''''  He  says  that,  when  the  corruption 
of  false  dogma  spreads  al  road  in  every  direction,  and  imperils 
Catholic  Faith  and  the  morality  of  Christians  whom  the  Lord  has 
confided  tO  his  care,  then,  it  becomes  specially  his  duty  to  hold 
up  to  admiration  those  Doctors  who  have  been  eminent  for 
knowledge  and  piety,  and  to  popularize  that  teaching  which, 
being  wholly  founded  on  Scripture  and  tradition,  treats  of  faith 
and  morals  in  a  solid  fashion,  equally  adapted  to  form  worthy 
ministers  of  the  C^hurch,  and  to  secure  the  salvation  of  souls.* 
"  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  our  prede- 
cessors," he  continues,  "  have  always  singled  out  B.  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  known  by  the  glorious  title  of  the  '  Angelical  Doctor.' 
The  just  praise  which  they  have  often  bestowed  upon  him  in 
their  decrees,  proves  clearly  enough  what  their  feelings  were. 
In  the  very  lifetime  of  S.  Thomas,  Pope  Alexander  IV.  admired 
the  treasure  of  science  with  which  Heaven  had  enriched  him.f 
His  successors  thought  and  spoke  in  a  similar  strain :  John  XXIL, 
Clement  VI.,  Urban  V.,  Nicholas  V.,  Pius  IV.,  Blessed  Pius  V., 
Sixtus  v.,  Clement  VIII.,  Paul  V.,  Alexander  VII.,  Innocent  XII., 
and  Benedict  XIII.,  all  have  approved  S.  Thomas  in  the  same 
way.  They  loved  to  put  him  in  the  sacred  fasti  of  the  Church, 
and  to  rank  him  amongst  such  great  Doctors  as  S.  Gregory, 
S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Jerome."J     Then,  expressing 

illius  siiiforaiii  et  tutani  professionem  inflaniinciitin-,  pr.Tdictas  oniiies  et  sin<Tnlas  dpcossoium 
iiostinniMi  coiistitiitiones.  litteras,  sen  ut  voiaiit  Bicvia,  iicc  iion  oniiiia  ct  singula  in  eis  coii- 
ti'iita,  suiiic'iiift  mifl  fuiifjiiiiur  anctoritate.  luotii,  scicntifl  et  delilx-ratione  pra-missis  coiiipro- 
bamius,  et  iiiraus,  quateuus  opus  t'ueiit,  cum  ipsisiuet  tilitis  uuper  a  nobis  litteiis  iuuovauius." 
(Ibidem.) 

*  Toiiron  remarks  thus: — "Clemens  XII.  fijoindre  son  suffrage  fi  celni  de  ses  Pr6d('>ces8eurs, 
et  h  rendre  un  nonveau  ti'^moisnafje  de  la  tradition  du  Saint  Siege.  &.C.  La  Bulle  que  Sa  Saintete 
donna  le  viugt-lniilienu'  d'.Vout  mil  sejit  <'en.s  trcnte  Ircii.s,  est  eneori'  entri'  Ics  nuiinN  de  tout  lea 
Fiddles:  il  suHit  de  la.  lire  ]"iur  .si-  eonviiinere  par  .ses  iinijires  yeux.  i|ui  le  sonverain  I'ontife  ne 
pouvoit  parler  d'uue  maniire  plus  deei,sive,  ]iour  doluier  :\  la  diielriue  de  imtre  Saint  tiinto 
I'autorite  qu'elle  nierite  ;  on  pour  niettre  lior.s  ile  doute  eelle  dont  la  po.sisession  lui  etiiit  d(-ji 
assiuee  depuis  plusieurs  siftcles.  Voioi  las  paroles  du  S.  P6re  ;  elles  n'ont  point  besoin  de  com- 
meutaire."    (Liv.  V.,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  535.) 

\  \\A.  Bnllnrinm .  Onl.  FF.  TrmJirat.,  Tom.  I.,  p.  •2^:  al.so,  Vol.1.,  Chap.  XXL,  p.  ,  of  this 
work.  See,  for  i;(iieriil  inrorrii.-itiou  ou  tlii.s  bead,  l''rii;crio.  (Ah.  I..  Cap.  VTL,  p.  .TJ— .W;  also, 
Weiner,  Derh-Ui.ii  Thiimns  rmi  .liiuino.  F.i-sti-r  }!iiiiil,  .s.rli.-^lrx  Cupitel,  p.  K71— (l75;/ya  Somme  Theo- 
logique  de  Saint  riiuinas,  par  il.  I'Ablie  Ili-ioux.  loin.  [..  Introduction.  §  II..  p.  l(i— i-S;  also 
Hieronymus  Vielmius,  De  V.  Tliomm  Aquinat.  Doctriiia  ct  Scriptia,  Lib.  IL,  p.  123 — 128.  Brixiee, 
MDCC'XLVIIL 

t  Frigerio  gives  the  authority  of  Diego  Morales  to  the  following  effect: — "Fecero  mentione 
fin  da  passati  secoli  del  detto  sermone  .tlcuni  non  mono  autorevoli,  elie  antichi  teologi,  oltre 
pit!  altri  recati  da  Diego  Morales  nel  libro  iutitolato :  Laus  Divi  TTiomve.    Fu  per  tauto  dal  medo- 
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liiy  ardent  desire  to  Ix?  counted  amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
had  done  so  nuich  for  tlie  Angelical,  the  Pope  declares  that  all 
those  privileges  which  })r()per]y  belonged  to  the  universities  and 
houses  of  general  study  should,  through  the  plentitude  of  his 
Apostolic  power,  be  extended  for  the  future  to  all  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  Dominicans  not  situate  in  an  University  town. 
One  simple  condition  was  exacted  :  that  the  students  should 
study  theology  for  three  years,  and  follow  the  course  prescribe<i 
by  the  General  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  After  they  had  i)roved 
their  ethciency  by  an  examination,  the  Doctor's  Cap,  or  the 
Licentiate,  or  the  Bachelorship,  or  any  other  degree,  coidd  be 
freely  and  lawfully  conferred  upon  them.  "We  wish  moreover," 
adds  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  "  that  these  degrees  should  rank  with 
those  which  are  solemnly  granted  to  the  students  of  our  principal 
college  and  academy  of  the  Roman  '  Sapienza.'  "  The  Bull,  after 
according  further  privileges,  ends  by  declaring  that  nothing  can 
invalidate  or  annul  the  action  taken  by  the  Holy  Hee,  This 
Instrument  was  followed  by  a  Brief,  stating  that  the  Pontiff  con- 
firmed and  approved  anew,  all  the  eulogiums  and  approbations 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  passed  uj)on  the  doctrine  of 
S.  Thomas  and  the  Thomistic  school.* 

At  the  risk  of  wearing  out  the  reader,  I  have  brought  forward 
these  clear  testimonies  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Church, 
respecting  the  position  and  merits  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  are  x)laced  too  high,  and  sweep  with  too  wide 
a  range  the  plane  of  theological  teaching,  to  be  seduced  by  x>arty 
bias,  or  by  mere  subjective  feeling.  Their  voice  is  unmistakable. 
From  the  time  when  the  Angelical,  as  a  boy,  stood,  with  his 
mother  and  his  two  rough  soldier-brothers,  before  the  Holy 
Father  and  his  assembled  court,  and  begged  to  be  j)ermitted  to 
follow  Christ  in  poverty,  and  to  live  unknownf — from  Innocent 
IV.  to  Benedict  XIII.,  we  find  one  Sovereign  Pontiff'  echoing  the 
voice  of  the  other,  the  voice  becoming  clearer  and  the  echo  more 
articulate  as  it  approaches  the  present  day.     The  gentle  boy,  so 

Bimo  Pontotipc  alia  sapiontia  di  Salonioiic  la  dottiiiia  fli  S.  Toiuaso  autiiinsta.  coine  qncUa.  die 
ri»triii.si-  iu  iiiaia\  ijjliiiso  iiioilu  il  jiictioso  c'l  va^o  (le'imuttio  siimiiii  Dottoii,  la  iiioialitfi  di 
8.  Gre-joiio,  la  copiosa  fatoiidia  di  IS.  AiiiV)roi;io,  la  sotti^liczza  ili  Sau'AKOstiiio.  I'rnulitioue  di 
8.  Girolanio,  la  teulo;;ia  del  Naziauzeuo,  la  filosolia  d'Aiistotclu,  la  politica  di  Plaloiie,  &ic." 
(Lib.  I.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  14,  p.  45 — Mi.) 

*  The  Cliuicli  licr.silf  speaks  Uiiis  of  tlic  Aiigelical's  teacliiii-r:— "  La  santa  Cliipsa  Catliolica 
Roniaiia,  la  (juiilc  iidm  ha  niai  crrato  nr  pun  cirarc  \)vr  cssric  dallo  Spiiito  S;inlii  ^iiiil;ita.  o 
Koiivei'iiata.  Iia  s-i-iiipic-  a|ipi<)vato  la  diittrina  di  S.  T()iiia.so  in  t  iitti  i  (iiii.si  ;;li,  iUm-  mi  1  coiisi  ulio 
fattn  a  Vicuna,  in  Kiirnza,  iiel  Conseglio  Latcvano,  e  Tridentinc,  )ic  i  <iuali  ConscKli  Id  siMnpre 
Befiiiitata  la  duttrina  di  sau  Toniaso;  nk  cusa  veiuua  fii  dcteiniinata,  clic  iiou  fossr  a  quella 
coiifoiiiic:  e  peicii)  la  santa  Chiesa  canta,  e  dice: — Alma  matiT  Ecclesia  Christi  i'tiudata 
sau;{uine  scepti'a  uunsccndit  gtandia  uovi  Uoctoris  luiniue.  Stilus  brevis,  grata  facuudia,  celsa 
firuia  senteutia,  i,c."    (  I'Ua.  p.  5.) 

t  Sef  Vol.  I..  Chap.  VI.,  p.  IH — 114.  Tliis  sepiiis  to  have  been  a  crisis  in  the  career  of  the 
4ngclifal.  Had  he  (jiveu  way  under  the  pressure,  his  whole  life  would  have  been  cast  into 
another  channel.  IJut  his  tirniuess.  whilst  it  saved  him,  drew  npon  him  the  attention  of  the 
Piintitland  his  Court ;  and  from  that  day  forth.  "  H<uno''  never  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
Btroug,  meek,  and  jirofouud  young  Thomas  of  Aquino. 
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serenely  explaining  the  high  heroism  of  his  heart,  becomes  "  the 
Prince  of  Theologians,"  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools,"  "  another 
Solomon,"  "  the  glory  of  his  Order  and  the  ornament  of  the 
Church,"  "  a  Sun  illununating  the  universal  Church,"  "  a  mighty 
Sword  dividing  heresies,"  "  a  niastcu'  and  guide  in  Christian 
doctrine,"  "  exempt  from  all  errors,"  "  more  brilliant  than  the 
Sun,"*  "  ranking  with  S.  Gregory,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and 
S.  Jerome  ;"  "  who  himself  alone  has  cast  a  greater  illumination 
on  the  Church  than  all  other  Doctors  taken  together,"  and  "  from 
whose  teaching  greater  advantage  may  be  gained  in  one  year, 
than  would  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  any  other  teachers 
were  they  to  be  studied  during  an  entire  life-time." 

The  force  of  this  testimony  is  cumulative.  The  Bull  of  canon- 
ization of  any  saint  speaks  with  generous  terms  of  his  sanctity 
and  works.  But  here  we  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  bright- 
shining  with  the  glow  of  the  Sun  of  Truth  and  Justice  on  them, 
witnesses  of  the  highest  order,  and  speaking  with  the  gravest 
responsibility,  and  trumpeting  forth  their  verdict,  like  the  Angels 
of  God,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

How  could  the  opinion  formed  by  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  con- 
cerning the  Angelical,  and  then  stamped  by  them  on  the  intellect 
of  the  Church,  be  better  thrown  into  expression  than  by  declaring 
him  to  be  the  Centre  of  the  scholastic  system,  a  Prince  amongst 
theologians,  and  the  Angelof  the  Sahools  ?]' 

What  the  Popes  have  taught,  councils  have  confirmed.  Bishops, 
theologians,  universities,  and  schools  would  naturally  be  guided 
by  the  voice  of  supreme  authority  in  the  momentous  matter  of 
theologic  truth.  The  mind  of  the  Angelical  would  gradually  seal 
itself  on  the  most  powerful  intelligences  in  the  Church.  Men 
would  feel  that  he  had  been  gifted  with  a  singular  jjower  of 
grasping  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  with  an  unrivalled  skill  in 
displaying  it  in  a  scientific  form.  His  very  genius  would  tell 
upon  the  mind  of  many  ages,  and  educate  the  theological  temper 
of  many  schools.^     Just  as  the  "  blind  man  who  lived  in  steep 

*  Here  are  some  of  the  terras  used  by  different  -writers  refrarding  the  greatness  of  the 
Aiisclical:— "  Scholasticoruiu  Vexilhiiius,"  "  Nostne  Tlieolofiiiv  Flos,"—"  Qnidaiii,  in  tu  nihil  ease 
intirmmn  asserit,  nihil  mediocre;  sett  totum  suiniiiiiiii,  it  Idlnin  jnr/iu-tis.'^iiiiiiiii.  .-IUks  lutuiv  intm 
diriiiitalis  haustu  compotein  dicit.  Plerique  oiiiiKs,  .■hiijriintin.  Alii  iiinciiidsissiiiuim.  ci  uilitissi- 
niuiii,  et  cui  inpalivstra,  ct  excrcitationc  Schdlaslim  mian  i>M)\iirms  sil  ;  i-jiisinu'  coijiosissiiiiaiii, 
scilidain,  ct  iiicn-.libilciii  dorl  linaiii  sriii|i(r  sr  |ii  j  ilir,i>s.-  el  laiiilasM'  >p(inte  sua  fateiillir. 
(luciDadniodiiui  ct  noiinulli.  <nii  irtfih m  ill'im  iiilnl  ,<<  du.iinx  InIim,  nihil, inr  reU(/iosius  vidisse 
scriliitnt."     (HiLTdiiviiii  Vicliiiii,  •!.   I).  'Hi,,i,i,r  ,l,iui,nil.  In.,t.  rt  Srripli^.  l.ih.  II..  p.  127.) 

t  It  may  possibly  be  objected  that,  after  all,  tlie  words  of  the  lioiiiau  Pontiffs  regarding  the 
Angelical  are  rhetorical,  and  therefore  sliould  not  be  taken  iu  a  strict  and  literal  sense.  To 
this  the  answer  seems  to  be  simple,  viz. :  that  whether  rhetorical  or  not,  the  Poi)es  were 
speakini;  in  tlie  stvle  of  the  Holy  .>^ee,  and  had  Die  iutcnliitn  of  eonvc.\ing  .sewic  meaning. 
Coniivaring  one  piece  of  rhetoric  with  another,  l.-iUinL:  the  wnvds  at  their  lowest,  the  language 
made  use  (if  regarding  the  .\iigelii-al  peiiils  slea.Iilv  in  erne  dir<'etion,  and  issues  in  one  end, 
viz.,  that  he  wa.s  held  bv  a  series  of  able  Ponlills  to  be  the  •'  I'rince  of  Tlii-ologians."  If  such 
strong  language-,  uttert-d  by  so  manv  Popes,  can  b(^  show-n  to  have  been  used  of  any  other, 
then,  tin- slMti' of  the  pri'sent  case   would  change.     But  can   it  be  shown  !     It  would  .seem  not. 

t  See,  for  exaiupli-,  how  wonderfully  the  ueiiius  of  Plato  coloured  tile  speculations  of  the 
Fathers   of  the  Church.     Study   tin-   lii'oarl  siileiidid   minii  of  .S.  Augustine.     Plato's  elevation, 
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Chios,"  by  his  high  poetic  genius,  and  the  ninsic  of  his  verse,  at 
length,  after  he  had  been  taken  away,  came  to  live  in  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  the  Grecian  people,  moulding  their  minds  to 
noble  deeds,  and  fashioning  their  hearts  to  martial  enterprises  ; 
or  as  Shakes})eare,and  Dryden,  and  Hcott,  and  Gibbon,  and  Pope, 
and  Johnson,  as  each  of  these  in  his  measure  has  lent  his  colour 
to,  and  impressed  his  tone  on,  the  English  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  steeping  it  in  a  dye  which  adds  to  its  richness,  or  lending 
it  a  flexibility  and  suppleness  which  it  seemed  to  want  before  ; 
— just  as  in  literature,  so  is  it  in  theology  :*  the  master-mind 
asserts  itself  in  every  generation,  and  its  influence,  like  some 
delicate  aroma,  diffuses  itself  gradually  abroad,  and  lends  a 
special  character  and  fragrance  to  wide  and  divers  fields  of 
thought,  spreading  like  the  odour  of  the  jessamine  about  a  iield 
of  flowers.  Whatever  is  mighty  or  lovely  in  nature,  art,  or  man, 
will,  in  spite  of  all  its  enemies,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  finally 
assert  itself,  and  force  men  to  acknowledge  its  im})ortance. 
AVhatever  good  there  is  in  this  world,  though  it  may  have  to  bide 
its  time,  will,  in  the  long  run,  go  for  what  it  is  intrinsically 
worth.f 

(So  with  the  great  Angelical.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  simply  did 
for  him  what  would  have  been  done  for  Homer,  or  Shakespeare, 
or  Dante,  or  Goethe,  had  there  been  in  the  republic  of  letters  an 
unerring  judge  of  merit  in  high  poetic  art.  But  since  no  such 
])otentate  exists,  these  great  masters  have  had  to  ebb  and  flow, 
to  rise  and  fall,  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither  with  the  popular 
wave ;  till,  finally,  they  have  found  their  proper  place,  and  are 
now  fixed,  rock-like,  in  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  nations,  as 
the  great  masters  of  all  that  is  sweetest  in  song,  and  majestic  and 
beautiful  in  verse. J     The  divine  prudence  of  the  Church  does 

lo^jic.  and  i»)ctry  (tliough  Plato  spoke  aKiiinst  the  art)  seem  to  live  in  the  intellect  and  fancy 
of  tlie  sviat  Uisliop  of  lIi)i|)o.  elevated,  and  pinitied,  and  rectified  by  Cliristiauity.  Then  see 
S.  AnKiistine  himself.  Wliat  Sir  VV.  Hamilton  said  of  Aristotle  can  trnly,  in  a  modified  sense, 
be  said  of  liim: — 'His  seal  is  npon  all  the  sciences,  and  his  speenlations  have  meili.irely  or 
ininiediately,  diterniined  those  of  ail  snb.sequeut  thinkers."  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  the  P:if;an 
world,  and  S.  Au^nstine  and  S.  Thomas,  in  the  Christian,  seem  to  have  had  uo  rivals  in  their 
mastery  over  mind. 

*  .Men  cannot  escape  the  power  that  is  npon  them.  They  must  breathe  the  atmosphere 
created  lii-fore  they  were  born.  They  must  acknowledge  and  bend  to  that  which  is  greater 
than  themselves,  and  which  finds  them  out  and  takes  iiossessioii  of  them,  whether  thev  will  or 
no.  "  Whether  we  will  or  no.  the  phiascoloiTV  ami  ilu'tion  of  Shakespeare,  ot  the  Protestant 
formularies,  of  Jlilloii.  of  I'.ipe,  of  .lohiisous  Taiilelalk.  and  ol  Waller  S.ott,  liav.-  b.-eom<- a 
portion  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  household  words  of  which  perhaps  wc  litlc  guess  the 
origin,  and  the  very  idioms  of  our  familiar  conversation."  (Newman's  Lectures  on  VniversHij 
Snhjicls.  i  III..  ;>.  91 — 92.)  H'so  it  is  with  literature,  so.  also,  in  a  pai'allel  way  is  it  i^  the  schools. 
Wlial  Pope  has  been  to  poetry,  that  S.  Thomas  has  been,  and  much  more,  to  theological 
speculation. 

t  This  is  a  great  principle,  a  sort  of  law  of  natural  .justice — each  thing  finds  its  own  level. 
Men,  in  this  respect,  are  like  water.  What  is  hollow  nniy  foratinu-  ascend,  indeed,  go  up  all 
the  fast('r  liom  being  hollow,  but  it  will  not  remain  on  high  for  any  length  of  time.  Its  time 
comes,  and  it  collapses  and  falls  to  the  larlli,  into  which  it  perishes.  The  ATigelieal  knew  his 
plaee.  and  took  it;  when  a  nuin  has  fmlnil  his  place,  and  has  strength  of  mind  anil  grace  to  bide 
in  it,  then  he  is  in  his  vocation,  and  is  a  man  ol  powei".  He  stands  on  ttrra  Jinna,  and  kiu)ws  to 
what  he  has  to  trust.  Vanityand  aml)ition  bear  men  away  from  port  into  the  open  perils  of  the 
8ea.     How  many  have  foundered  with  all  sail  set  ! 

t  Thiuk  of  the  intluence  e.Ycrted  bv  Hesiod.  and  by  Euripides,  whose  verses  were,  eveu 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  a\ithiu-,  the  delight  of  the  Athenians.     Will  Horace  and  Virgi|  eyer 
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not  leave  man  to  himself  in  matters  of  momentous  spiritual 
interest.  Religion  and  faith  may  not  he  trifled  with.  A  super- 
natural instinct  is  required  here.  It  is  the  high  office  of  the 
Church  to  point  out  the  teachers,  and  to  settle  the  classics  of 
theology.  8he  is  the  strong  mother  of  men,  and  knows  her  own 
with  a  mother's  instinct.  IShe  is  never  at  a  loss.  Refined  by  a 
supernatural  culture  ;  elevated  in  taste  and  in  temper  by  con- 
tinual contact  with  all  that  is  pure  and  true  ;  certain  of  her 
position  ;  luminously  conscious  of  her  own  supernatural  policy  ;* 
reaching  from  end  to  end  sweetly  yet  mightily  ;  and  in  her 
majestic  bearing  and  her  imperial  advance,  as  she  passes  on  from 
age  to  age,  she  recognizes  her  true  champions,  and  through  the 
different  eras  of  her  history  singles  them  out  amongst  all  her 
children,  and  with  an  expression  of  graceful  triumph  crowns 
them  with  glory  as  the  pillars  of  her  throne.  Ignatius  and 
Clement,  Justin  and  Irenseus,  Gregory  and  Cyprian,  Basil  and 
Augustine,  Epiphanius  and  Cassian,  Climacus  and  Boethius, 
kSophronius  and  Ildex)honsus,  Damascene  and  Bede,  Nicephorus 
and  Alcuin,  follow  one  another,  until  we  come  upon  such  great 
mediaeval  luminaries  as  Anselm,  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  Bona- 
venture.f  There  they  stand  out  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  those  mighty  men,  like  flaming  lights 
burning  one  beyond  the  other  in  the  distance,  till  at  last  they 
seem  lost  to  sight  amidst  the  glories  of  the  Resurrection — of  Christ 
rising  from  the  tomb.  With  her  Popes  ruling  and  guiding  her, 
with  her  Doctors  explaining  and  supporting  her,  with  her  hosts 
of  brave  men  joyfully  shedding  their  blood  in  defence  of  her,  or 
showing  forth  her  loveliness  in  the  practice  of  their  lives,  with 
such  majesty  in  her  movements,  with  such  nobility  in  her  mien, 
and  with  so  much  beauty  sweeping  her  train,  the  radiant  iSpouse 
of  our  gracious  Saviour,  the  sweet  Mother  of  men,  like  the  day- 
spring  takes  possession  of  the  earth,  and  pours  out  upon  every 
creature  a  portion  of  her  benediction.      Her  advance  is  secure 

be  displaced?  Wlio  will  ever  take  Shakespeare's  place,  or  supplant  Milton,  or  blot  ont  the 
genius  of  Pope — whatever  we  may  tliiuk  of  his  personal  character  J  Is  not  the  fame  of  tliiso 
embeddded  in  the  hearts  of  cultured  men,  so  that  it  can  never  be  expunged  J 

*  If  even  man,  with  all  his  darkness  and  passion,  has  his  li<;ht.  bow  much  more  then  must 
not  man's  Guide  jiossrss  an  illniiiiiiatiiin  .' — ■•  Dans  iinc  luiiiirre  .suiieiicnre  nous  voyons  les  regies 
invariables  dc  ncis  nidurs,  ct  nous  voyons  ipril  y  a  ili-s  glioses  d'uu  di\  oil-  iudisiii-nsable.  .  .  . 
Ainsi  nn  homme  de  bien  laiasc  rcgler  I'ordre  des  sncecssions  et  de  la  police  aux  lois  civiles; 
mais  il  econte  en  lui-nicme  une  loi  inviolable,  qui  Ini  dit  qn'il  ne  faut  faii'c  tort  fi  personne. 
L'liorame,  qui  voit  ces  v6rites,  par  ces  v6rites  se  .juge  Ini-meuie,  et  se  condamne,  quanil  il  s'en 
ecarte.  On  plntot,  ce  sont  ces  v6rites  qui  le  jugeut,  pnisque  ee  n'est  pas  elles  qui  s'acc.oniino- 
dent  aux  jiigements  humains,  mais  les  jugements  huuiuins  qui  s'accommodeut  il  elles."  (Vid. 
Bossuet'8,  Traiti de  la  Connaissance  de  Dieu,  Chap.  IV. J 

t  S.  Ignatius,  M.  Ep.  Ant.,  a.d.  107;  S.  Clement,  Rom.  Papa  Epistolas  mias  flrrtBec  scripsii  ob. 
A.D.  101;  S.  Justinus.  M.  ob.  c.  a.  1G6;  S.  IrenjBus,  Kjj.  Luudtm.  opera  sua  gratce  scripsit.  ob.  a.  202; 
S.  Gregorius  Thanmat,  c.  a.  265;  S.  Cyprianiis,  JCp.  et  M.  a.  2t)l ;  S.  Basilius,  M.  Ep.  Ccesar.  Capad. 
a.  379;  S.  Augnstinus,  Ep.  Ilippon.  a.  4:!I  ;  K.  Epiphanius,  o.  40;i:  Cassianns.  Moitach.  c.  a.  434:  .lo. 
Climacus,  ^Wias.  c.  a.  .WO;  Boethius,  iViitos.  «.  .'J24 ;  S.  Sophrouius.  /',>.  ifi<'ros.  c.  a.  650;  S.  Ildc])- 
honsus,  Ep.  Tolrt.,  a.  fifi9 ;  S.  Jo.  Damascenus.  Moii.  a.  754  ;  Hi  da  Vciuiabilis  a.  735;  S.  Nicciibonis, 
E/K  Vptnus,  a.  828;  Aleuinns,  Diac,  a.  804;  S.  An.selnius,  K/i.  r„,:ta"i:.  a.  1109;  S.  Beriiaidus,  Ah. 
Clarueval.,a.  1153;  S,  Tlioma.s  Aqniiius,  Onl.  Pr<eit..a.  1274;  .S.  Bonaventura,  Ord.  MiKur.,  a.  1274. 
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witli  a  Divine  security.  She  is  taught  of  heaven  in  whom  she 
may  confide.  She  knows  how  lai-ge,  how  pure,  his  heart  must  be 
who  is  to  defend  her  truth,  to  exjiand  her  teaching,  and  to  pro- 
mote her  glory.  Never  once  has  she  slipped,  never  once  has  she 
ignored  or  passed  by  an  instrument  fitted  to  her  purpose.  Origen 
was  a  mighty  master  of  human  thought ;  Tertullian  was  a  strong 
athlete,  full  of  the  fierce  fire  of  an  eloquent  spirit ;  Lactantius, 
Eusebius,  and  Theodoret  were  able  men  ;  but  she  did  not  choose 
any  of  these,  though  she  still  made  use  of  them  : — she  surrounded 
herself  with  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theologus,  and 
S.  Chrysostom ;  with  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Augustine,  and 
S.  Gregory  the  Great :  with  S.  Bernard,  S.  Bonaventure,  and 
S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

Wlien  she  points  out  the  Angelical  as  the  prince  of  scientific 
theologians,  and  entrusts  to  his  keeping  the  deep  mysteries  of 
her  life ;  when  she  confidently  hands  over  to  his  training  the 
children  of  her  womb,  those  who  have  been  bought  with  the 
life-blood  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  redeemed  by  the  humiliations 
of  the  Cross ;  when  she  confides  to  his  skill  the  issue  of  her 
high  cause  against  the  powers  of  earth  and  the  legions  of  hell 
— then,  surely,  there  is  no  extravagance  in  looking  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  most  able  exponents  of  her  mind,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  champions  who  have  taken  up  arms  in  her 
defence.! 

It  is  but  natural,  then,  since  the  Angelical  has  been  so  highly 
placed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  has  been  so  trusted  by  the 
Church,  that  his  influence  should  continually  make  itself  evident 
in  matters  of  theology,  especially  when  objections  have  to  be 
met,  truths  expanded,  and  enemies  reconciled.  Pope  Clement 
XII.  tells  us  how  his  teachings  have  been  held  in  reverence  by 
(Ecumenical  Councils.  Pope  Gregory  X.  looked  upon  the  Saint 
as  the  great  Latin  champion  against  the  Greeks.^     The  power  of 

*  TliR  four  great  noctors  of  tlie  Latin  Cluircli  were  elevated  to  their  high  position  hy  Popo 
Boniface  VUI.,  in  1298:  ^.  kmhvosms.  Kp.  Mnliolan.  (397):  t>.  Hieronvnius,  jPrcsfe.  (420) ;"  S.  Aii- 
gustinus.  Ki>.  Hippon.  (431) ;  S.  Oreftorius,  M.  Papa  (604).  Then  there  are  the  Greek  Doctors:  — 
S.  Atliana»:iii8.  Patr.  Ahx.  (ohilt.  373);  S.  BasiliuB,  M.  Ep.  Ccesar.  Capail.  (379);  S.  (in-^iirins 
Nazianz.  (3H9) ;  ,S.  Jo.  Chrvsostonius  (407).  More  recentlv  the  following  have  hi-en  ni;i<l(^ 
Doctors:— S.  Ililarins,  Ep.  PU-tan  (368),  ea:  Drcrrto  Pii  IX..  Mart.  29,  1351 ;  S.  Petnis  Clirv.sologn.s 
Ep.  Raven.  (4.50);  S.  Leo,  M.  Pupa  (440),  a:  liuUa  Beiifdicti  XIV..  1754;  S.  Isidorus,  Kp.  Hisp.U. 
(6.3fi):  S.  Petriia  Uaniianns,  Card.  (1072).  ex  Vicreto  Lronis  XII.,  1828;  S.  Auselmus,  Ep.  Cantiiar. 
(1109);  S.  Bernardus,  .-/b.  CUirtcval.  (ll.'>3).  ex  Dec.  Pii  VUI.,  1830;  .S.  Thonia  Ainiinas,  Ord.  Prarl. 
(1274),  ra  Con.tt.  Pii  Van..  l.W*;  S.  Bonaventura.  Ord.  Minor.  (1274).  e.c  Const.  Hixti  K.,  an.  1588; 
S.  Alphonsus  Ligiiori  (1787),  Ep.  S.  Agath.,  ex  Decreto  Pii  IX.,  Mart.  23,  1871. 

t  How  jealous  the  Great  Mother  is  of  her  children,  how  she  scrutinizes  and  sifts  their 
motives  and  their  action.s  befon^  she  places  tliciu  close  to  her  side,  is  ciciir  from  her  constant 
practiiM'  i]i  elevatin:.'  them  to  the  honours  of  the  Doctorate  of  tlie  I'niversal  Church:— 
"L'Eglise   SI'  niontr.iil    t i.'s-diirK'ile  dnns   In  collation   (li-  cc  titre    (rhoniicur:   elle  I'a   refuse  ;\ 

Shisieurs  ei'ri\  iiiiis  ciUehrea  ijui  avaient  rendu  {I  I'Uglise  de  siguales  services,  tel  que  Tertullian, 
ligene,  Jjaotaucfe,  Eusebu,  6vcqiie  do  C68ar6o,  Theodoret,  eveque  de  Cyr,  Stc,  tini(|iu'nient 
p:irce  ijue,  nuilgre  leur  valeur  litteraire  et  hsnr  pii'te,  ces  avitenra.  n'ont'pas  const;iniuu  ut  I't 
p;irtout  e.\plii|Ue  ct  d(''f<Midu  la  doctrine  <'hrelienne  selou  I'esprit  de  I'Eglise.  Onni'liMira 
donne.  i|iie  le  titre  d'auteurs  ecclesia.st iijues,  scri/iiores  ecrii-siastici,  ct  on  ne  les  a  traites  que 
coiuuie  de  savants  teuioins."    (Manwl  <//■  I'alrologie.  par  Alzog,  trad,  par  Hilet,  i  2,  p.  3.) 

t  "  Qnand  il  s'agit  de  convoqiu-r  l;i  second  concile  de  Lvon,  le  pap(^  flregoire  X.  adressa  nn 
brcf  jiarticulier  a  saint  Thoiuaa  d'Aqnin,  qu'il  regardait  avec  raisou  coniiue  le  i>remier  docteor 
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his  logic,  through  its  precision  and  its  force,  was  as  greatly  prized 
by  the  orthodox  as  it  was  dreaded  by  the  heretic.  His  spirit 
survived  in  his  children  ;  and  it  seemed  to  come  forth  and  mani- 
fest itself  with  remarkable  distinctness  in  the  person  of  John  of 
Montenigro,  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  Lombardy,  during 
the  Council  of  Floren(«  in  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 

John  of  Montenigro  had  been  selected  out  of  the  whole  army 
of  Catholic  theologians  and  Doctors  to  accomplish  a  most  difficult 
task.  He  was  considered  the  most  able  controversialist  of  that 
day.  Tlie  subtlety  and  learning,  the  passions  and  tiie  j)rejudices 
of  the  Greeks  had  to  be  confronted.  Truth  had  to  be  advanced, 
error  combated  successfully,  minds  conciliated.  Tlie  intricate  and 
difficult  question  of  the  Procession  from  the  Father  and  Son,  with 
the  whole  array  of  reasons  and  authorities  on  both  sides,  had  to 
be  sifted,  adjusted,  and  explained.*  To  write  a  treatise,  or  to 
publish  a  book,  is  comparatively  an  easy  task.  Here,  mind  had 
to  meet  mind,  sword  cross  sword  ;  a  duel  had  to  be  fought  on  a 
question  of  cardinal  importance,  in  presence  of  the  most  august 
assembly  in  the  world.  John  of  Montenigro  would  want  all  the 
caution,  readiness,  and  wide  reading  of  a  S.  Thomas,  all  his 
dialectical  slvill,  for  achieving  any  substantial  advantage.  What- 
ever was  the  breadth  of  his  acquirements,  he  came  off  with  com- 
plete success.  He  followed  the  advice  so  often  given  by  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  and  had  tlioroughly  mastered  the  mind  of  one 
great  man — and  that  one  man  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  He 
drew  his  weapons  from  the  Opuscula  and  the  Summa,  and  as 
if  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  master,  he  entered  the  arena  with 
the  Greeks.  In  vain  tliat  shrewd,  able,  and  headstrong  Mark  of 
Ephesus  exerted  all  his  power  and  exhausted  all  his  skill. f  The 
luminous  words  of  Scripture,  the  steady  voice  of  tradition,  the 
force  of  theological  reason,  and  the  emphatic  words  of  S.  Basil 

de  sou  siecle.  Ou  espi'Tait  boaucoup  de  ses  hiniit-ies  pour  cmivainerp  ]es  Grecs  de  schisme  et. 
d'Ii6iesie,  i-1  lis  niiniiK  r  ii  I'liuite.  Mais  ce  snmd  li'mime  monviit  sur  ses  entrefaites." 
(Drioux  L(i  ■•<in:niir  Tlni'i,,,!!,/ iir^  Introd.,  p.  XVII.;  see  also  Hcfele,  ConcAliengescliichte,  Sechster 
Band.  Achtuiuiiln  ■,s..i,iM,s  i:,i.h.  'i  tJ76,  p.  US.) 

*  Toiuou  spt/aks  of  the  Provincial  thus: — "Onyverra  que  Joan  do  Mont-Noir,  Provincial 
des  Uominicaiiis  de  Lonihaidie,  ciui  ent  I'houneur  de  paih-r  dans  plnsioms  Sessions  iioni- 
exidiquev  la  doctrine  oatholiiine,  pronva  si  elairenient  par  I'Kcriture  et  la  Tradition,  par  le 
texte  nienie  d<'S  Peres  Grees.  aiissi-bieii  (iiie  par  (l'e\ecl!entes  raisons  Th('-olosii|nes,  (|iic  lo 
Saiiit-Ksiirit  iirocc'doit  dii  Pere  d  iln  Kils:  i|n'il  ricevoit  I'lvstre  cli>  I'uii  et  de  I'aiil  I'e.  luiiiMie 
d'nn  seal  ]iriiieipe,  et  par  nm-  niejiic  opc-ratiou,  (pi'il  niit  Ics  ,S(  hisinalicines  liors  d'etiit  de 
repliniier.  Tout  ee  iiue  Mare  d'Hidiese  avoit  olijeete  centre  cet  ai'ticle  de  noti'c  l'"oi,  ce  si,-''^''"' 
Th6ologien  le  refuta  avec  tant  de  force  et  de  solidite,  qu'il  rednisil  plnsienrs  fois  an  silence  ce. 
Prelat  le  plus  ardent,  et  le  plus  opiuiAtre  des  Grecs."  (Approbat.  de  la  Doct.  De  S.  Thomas,  Liv. 
v.,  Chap.  VL,  p.  543.) 

t  "  Le  discijile  de  Saint  Thcinnis  repondit  parfaitenuMit  .'inx  vonx  du  Pape,  et  fl  I'attente  de 
tontleConeile.  Ilelalilil  ile  nonieaule  ilnunic  eatlioliijiie  sur  plusiciirs  textes  de  rKvaii^'ile,  srlou 
iiu'ils  avoieni  el('  eutendus  ]iar  les  aiiciiiis  Peres,  (|ui  avoient  preec-de  le.  schisnio  de  I'liotins,  et 
dont  la  doctrine  avoit  ele  (l,>l.ii>  i..;iic  coiiinie  inlliddoxe  par  tontes  Ics  K;;lises  d'Orient  et 
(I'Oeeideiit.  I{ei)renaiil  i  ii--miIi  li.iit  .'.-.in.  M:i  i  c  iir:|ihi-.i-.  c'l  Ics  autrcsGrecs  avoient  .jusiju'- 
alors  iniiposi'  centre  eel  I  (  ,  i  i  ii  c  ;  i  i  .sr:i  \  jiil  I  li:iilot;ii'ii  lit  reniarc|ner  a]ires  .<^aint  Thomas.  i|ne 
parnii  Ics  Pi-res  Grecs,  (|in  mil  )iarle  de  la  pi <i(.e,-(.si()n  du  Saint-lvsprit,  il  y  en  a  plnsienrs  rpii  out 
dit  cxpressement.  (|U'il  (irocede  du  Perc  et  du  Fils;  d'antres.  <in'il  procede  dn  Pi-re  par  Ic  Kils; 
(inchincs-nns.  qu'il  procede  dit  Fils,  idt  par  le  Fils:  cc  qui  tait  le  inenic  sens  toujours  catholique." 
( Lucu  Citato.) 
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and  of  many  other  Fathers  of  the  Grecian  Churchy  all  thrown  into 
the  form  of  Thomistic  defence,  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted 
even  by  the  combined  sagacity  and  energy  of  the  other  side. 
The  keen  and  obstinate  Mark  of  Ephesus  himself  was  more  than 
once  silenced  by  the  overpowering  logic  of  the  Dominican.* 

John  of  Montenigro  committed  his  argument  to  writing,  and 
placed  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  western  and  eastern 
bishops,  and  of  their  respective  theologians.  Thus  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  weighing  and  studying  it  at  their  leisure.  They 
discovered  in  it  simply  an  expansion  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Angelical,  And  so  great  an  influence  did  it  eventually  exert 
upon  the  assembled  Fathers,  that  many  of  the  Greeks,  W'ho 
ardently  desired  the  pacification  of  the  Church,  renounced  their 
error,  and  heartily  embraced  the  Latin  doctrine.  The  celebrated 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  George  Scholarius,  afterwards  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  wished  for  an  amicable  understanding.  Mark 
of  Ephesus  alone  stood  out.  And  finally  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fession of  Faith  was  signed  by  the  assembled  Fathers.  They 
gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  solemnly  returned  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  having  carried  them  so  far  toward  a 
reconciliation. 

The  influence  of  the  Angelical  was  not  lost  upon  the  Greeks. 
They  received  an  impulse  to  make  themselves  masters  of  his 
works.  They  were  already  acquainted  with  the  Sumnia,  in  the 
form  of  a  translation  by  Demetrius  Cydonius,  or,  as  some  aiiirm, 
by  Maximus  Planudes.f  They  also  possessed  copies  of  the 
"  Contra  Gentiles,'''  and  of  the  Tractate  against  their  own 
theology.  Gennadius,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  anxieties  of  his 
Patriarchate,  and  during  the  tumultuous  time  of  war,  found 
leisure  for  translating  many  of  the  works  of  the  Angelical  for 
the  benefit  of  Eastern  theologians.  Cardinal  Bessarion — who 
preferred  the  tranquillity  of  a  foreign  land  to  the  contentions 
and  uncertain  atmosphere  of  his  native  home — like  many  of  his 

*  In  Harduin,  John  is  introdiipcd  tlius: — "Itiuiuc  frria  .secuiida,  mensis  Martii  die  seciinda, 
convi'iiit  it<-riim  sessio  oecuiiu-uica  Klmciilia'.  Ciiminii-  |)i;i'(i<lissct  Papa,  abseiitibu8  ob  valetu- 
diiii'in  Im]HTatoie  nostio,  ef  jiali  i:ii  clia  :  (cxicptis  ciiiiii  lUi.s  oiniies  couveuiiiius:)  et  ci-teri 
online  conscdiHSfnt,  asgressus  est  (lis]nit;iliein<  in  liii  roinoijatlnis  quidaiu  nomine  Joannes, 
philosiiplius  I.iitiiioiuni,  rt  dialect  ic;e  )ii'i  itissiiiius.  llic  ulii  siirrexiss(-t.  et  sese  veneiationia 
can.sa  ineliiiassi-t.  inteirci;;a\  it  (ii;i  tds  disputatidiic  eoneisa.  qna  ratidiie  i-aluninientur  .Spiritii.s 
Sancti  lu'dcessioiiini  ex  V'\\w.  lustitwil  \  eio  seniiiMieni  snum  in  liune  iiKMiuni."  {See  Harduin, 
Tom.  IX..  Cijiicil.  Florni.,  .Srssio  XVH.,  C.  p.  190.)  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  contro- 
versy, well  wortli  reading  ou  account  of  the  great  skill  manifested  by  Johu  of  Mouteuigi'o. 
(p.  19(^-310.) 

t  Diirin<;  the  lifetime  of  the  Angelical,  his  work,  Contra  (•entes,  was  translated  both  into 
Hebrew  and  into  (ircek;  anil  nicisl  probably  his  tra<',t,  Cuiitni  Krmrr.i  druronim  also.  William 
Bcrnanli  of  (iaillac,  who  dieil  in  12*!.  soon  after  tin-  ,S;iiiit',s  (U-alli,  translated  several  of  his 
works  into  Greek;  but  which  they  were  is  doubtful.  Wei  uer  says: — "  Von  Deinctnus  Cydonius, 
eiiiem  znr  Lyoner  Union  sich  bekeniieiiden  Grieeben  (nm  Ki.'JT)  exist irt  eine  Uobersetiuug  der 
Siimnia  cnntra  Gentes,  an  wUi  del  Oimsc.  lit.  und  LXIV.  [Roni.iii  Kdition];  eben  so  eine  Verthei- 
digniig  des  Opiisc.  I.  (Contr.  Err.  Gra'e.)  gegeii  die  Angrill'e  des  Caliasila.s.  Vor  ihm  iibersetzte 
der  seliistnati.schgesiunte  Plauudes  (nin  1327  bliihend)  Am  Sumina  Tluoloffica.  Von  Geor-jiua 
SRholarin.^  .-  .  .  hat  man  gleiehfalls  mehrere,  Uebersetznugen  aufgefuuden."  (Derheiligt 
Tlujmaa  von  Aqniiio,  ErsUr  Bwid,  iSiebeiiUs  C'apitci,  p.  882 — 883.) 
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fellow-couutiymen,  eniiclied  his  library  with  the  writings  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  Touron  speaks  of  a  large  quantity  of 
MSlS.  belonging  to  the  library  of  tlie  Cardinal,  all  of  them  being 
translations  of  "  S.  Thomas,"  which  were  extant  at  his  day  at 
Venice  in  the  library  of  S.  Mark's.* 

Other  services  rendered  by  the  writings  of  the  kSaint,  did  space 
permit,  might  be  spoken  of  at  length.  For  instance,  at  the 
Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Bale,  the  Angelical  was  repre- 
sented by  the  learned  Doctors  of  his  Order.  Eight  Dominican 
theologians,  headed  by  their  General,  and  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Summa,  illuminated  the  Council  of  Pisa  by 
their  wisdom.  Louis  of  Valladolid,  and  John  of  Podomitis, 
impressed  the  Fathers  of  Constance  with  the  depth  of  their 
theologic  lore ;  whilst  John  of  Ragusa,  Nicholas  Jacquier,  and 
Henry  Kalteisen,  in  the  great  assembly  at  Bale,  above  all  others 
proved  how  great  a  light  may  be  cast  upon  delicate  matters  of 
theology  l^  those  who  possess  a  wide  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  faith.t 

The  learned  Cardinal  de  Cusa  was  no  less  favourable  to  the 
Saint.  He  was  sent  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  into  Germany  to  revive 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  clergy.  He  presided  as  Papal 
Legate  at  a  Council  held  at  Cologne  in  1452.  And  his  view  of 
the  best  method  of  effecting  his  purpose  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  reputation  of  S.  Thomas.  He  strongly  and  emj)hatica]ly 
recommended  the  teachings  of  the  ■  Saint.  "  We  aj)prove  and 
highly  esteem,"  says  the  Council,  filled  with  his  spirit,  "  the 
teachings  of  S.  Thomas  on  the  Faith  and  the  Sacraments  ;  and  we 
wish  and  desire  them  to  be  read  in  diocesan  synods  ;  and  more- 
over we  order  all  those  ha^dng  the  cure  of  souls  to  keep  at  hand, 
and  deeply  to  study,  that  portion  of  the  jSumma  which  treats  of 
the  Holy  Sacraments." J 

Nor  did  lapse  of  time  seem  to  diminish,  it  appears  rather  to 
have  increased,  the  influence  of  the  Angelical.  The  power  of  his 
mind  over  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545 — 1563)  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.     And  indeed  that  great  CEcumenical  Synod,  if  it  is 

*"  Ceiix  (Ventre  li's  Giicw,  ijui  avdicnt  pnni  les  plus  zeli'-s  pour  I'miioii,  et  qui  pour  ccttd 
riiisoii  :iiiii<'vciit  niieux  s';nri-li-r  im  It:ili(\  iiiii- <lc  s'cxposcr  ri  riiiconstiiiicc,  et  ;\  la  fiueiir  ilis 
iSi'liiMiiatii|ile.s  irorieiit.  ue  fiireiit  jia-s  nioiiis  at  teutit's  ;i  emii'liir  leiiis  liililiot  heqiies,  ou  loiii.s 
Cabinets,  tie  plnsienrs  Onviai;<-s  ilii  .Saint  Doelenr,  quils  fiient  tiadnire  en  (irec:  ou  pent  en 
juger  par  le  grauil  nombre  tie  ceux  qu'ou  voit  encore  ;\  Veuise,  paruii  les  Manuscrits  ilu  Cardinal 
JJessai'iou."     (Tourou,   Approhat.  de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  Thoincts  d'Aquin,  Liv.    V.,  Chap.  VI,.  p.  546.) 

t  After  making  ni<-ntion  of  these  Theologians,  Drioux  says : — "  Le  celebre  (iliancelier  Gersou 
fit  d'ailli'iiv  iKiraiiii'  Irslimr  tcinli-  |iaitienlieic  qu'il  avait  ]ionr  le  saint:  doeteur.  dans  un  dis- 
eonisqnil  |.i  ..nun,  m  a-MoiHil,-  de  iliile  ■  (,)iie  noa  a<lversaires  dit-il,  se  ganl.'iit  liien  de  preferer 
leurs  idi'-is  au\  .si  iil  iimnt «  c  I  j  la  dml  line  de  saint  Thomas  et  des  ant  res  saints  doet('urs  dont 
I'autoiite  est  si  re.--peel  ee  dans  I'eglise  ijuil  nest  i>oint  perm  is  de  eomliattre  i-e  i|n'ils  euseijjuent 
d'uu  eonininn  aeeord.'  "     (.See,  La  .Sommc  Thcoloijiqiir.  Tonir  /'rimi'i;  liilrad..  p.  X IX.) 

t  ■•  Insuper  laudamus  et  legi  nniudamns  in  synodis  di(ii-esain)rum  litu  Hum  sancti  ThoniiB 
de  Aquino,  <h-  articulis  tidci  et  saeranieutis  eeelesia';  (juodqne  jmeeipiatur  curatis,  ut  jiarleiu 

?uie   est   de   saeranieutis,  lialieant   et   studeant    diligeut<  r."     Ihiiduini,  Ai:la  Cuacilioruui.  Tutu. 
X.,  Statuta  in  Condlio  Provinciali  Volonicnjsi ,  an.  1-152,  jj.  I'M.) 
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not  fanciful  to  say  so,  seems  to  hold  amongst  the  Councils  ax)lace 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Summa  Theologica  holds  in  relation 
to  the  teachings  which  preceded  it.*  As  the  Angelical,  with  his 
singularly  architectonic  mind,  appears  in  his  great  scientific  work 
to  sura  up  into  one  all  the  theology  that  went  before  him  ;  so,  in 
the  Council  of  Trent  we  iind  a  synthesis  of  all  the  preceding 
CouTicils  ;  a  masterly  summary  of  all  those  definitions  which  had 
distinctly  drawn  the  line  where  error  was  endeavouring  to  fuse 
itself  with  truth — a  line  which,  whilst  it  encircled  round  the 
faith,  served  to  point  out  the  impertinent  encroachments  of  mere 
human  ingenuity.  If  the  Council  of  Florence  is  to  be  considered 
the  summary  of  Eastern  Councils,  Trent,  surely,  is  the  summary 
of  all.  Nicjea,  Ephesus,  and  Lateran,  Orange,  Vienne,  and 
Toledo,  are  represented  here,  and  are  confirmed.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  world  had  sunk  into  something 
resembling  a  spiritual  lethargy.  »Spain  and  Portugal  had  become 
beiumibed  by  material  prosperity  and  commercial  rivalries. 
England  was  in  the  arms  of  heresy  and  schism.  Germany  had 
sent  forth  its  flight  of  spiritual  locusts,  which  threatened  to  eat 
up  the  fair  fields  of  genuine  Christianity.!  The  human  element 
in  the  Church  herself  required  cleansing  and  elevating.  A  new 
enemy  had  to  be  confronted.  The  supreme  authority  itself  was 
called  into  question,  and  was  denied.  And  thus  during  eighteen 
long  years,  with  many  interruptions,  did  the  Church  labour  at 
her  gigantic  work,  collecting  her  powers  together  to  meet  the 
world,  and  preparing  herself  to  issue  forth  refreshed  on  her  great 
career  of  regeneration !  For  three  hundred  years  the  Council  of 
Trent  has  given  rule  to  the  Universal  Church  ;  and  the  (Ecume- 
nical Council  of  the  Vatican  merely  completes  a  work  which  was 
initiated  then.J 

*  Pallavifiuo,  in  his  Istoria  del  Concilio  Ui  Trento,  gives  tliis  iiropiisitiou  of  So.ive.  wliicli  says 
that  the  Scholastics  "  hanno  fatto  fondamento  della  dottrina  Vristiana  la  Jilosojia  d'Aristotcle,  c 
Utscialo  la  Scrittitra,  e pnsto  tutto  in  dubbio  sin  al  wetter  quistione,  se  vi  sia  Dio,  e  disputarlo  d'umbe  le 
)Htrti."  He  answers  tlius.  speaking  of  the  Augcheal: — "Dove  mai  si  tiova,  che  gli  .Scolastici 
IMin^iano  iici- fiinilani(nti>  Ari.slotclc  e  non  la  .Scrittvira  !  Nou  hi  inipugnavoiii)  i-ssi  iiiii\  eisal- 
iiHiili-  intorni)  all'i-Iirnita  <lil  nuinihi.  al  necfssaiio  oiii-rar  di  Dio,  airiiiipiinsiliilita  della 
eria/.icpiic.  c  a<l  altri  ;;ra\  issiiiii  piinti  ne'qnali  il  fci-e  aliliagliarc  la  dilicli  z/a  diiriniiaiie 
pnpille  lispelto  agli  ainssi  della  luee  diviua.'  Sau  Tomniaso  Principe  dej;li  .Scolastici  nou 
lusegna  laute  volte,  clie  i  tundameiiti  della  Saera  Scienza  uon  sono  le  naturali  ragioui,  mii  lu 
sopra-natniali  rivelazioui !"    (I'ar.  I.,  Libra  VII.,  Cap.  XIV., p.  653.     Roma,  MDVLVII.) 

t  ■' The  greatness  of  the  work  which  Trent  had  to  aeeoniph.sh  may  he  nieasiired  by  the 
trials,  inti  rni]p|iipiis. iiid  jialonsies  which  the  powers  of  the  world  raised  u)!  :iriiiuul  it.  The 
verv  dilhcultiis  it  had  tn  imet  with,  were  a  sign  of  its  necessity.  The  UrsI  s(  >>iiin  was  held  in 
the'Pontiiicale  of  Paul  III.,  in  l.')-ir>.  The  one  granil  blow  to  the  error  of  the  day  is  contained  in 
that  noble  declaration  of  anthority,  viz. :  that  to  the  Holy  Cluirch  alone  it  belongs  to  .indg(! 
of  tlie  true  si  iisi-  and  interpretation  of  the  .Sacred  liixdis,  iind  that  the  Scriptnris  should  not  ho 
intiriucted  ill  (ipi>o»ition  to  the  nnaiiiinous  (onsent  of  the  Fathers.  The  Council  was  closed, 
after  many  weary  interruptions,  in  15tj3,  in  the  I'ontiticate  of  I'ius  IV. 

X  What  an  iinpetna  was  given  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  Ecclesiastical  legislation,  is 
evident  from  the  many  Provincial  Synods  which  followed  its  close.  Tlie  .S.  Ounyreyatio  Car- 
dinalinm  Cnm-ilii  TriiliiUini  ( Intiriinlnni )  speaks  for  itself.  Then  S.  Charles  Borromeo  threw 
new  life  into  the  clergy.  The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  themselves  were  active  legislators.  esj>eejally 
PiuaV.  (l.'.Kti— I.l-i).  (iregory  Xlll.  (I.i72— liJBS),  Si.vtns  V.  (l.'>8.5—l.W0),  Innocent  XII.  (Ililll  — ITdO), 
and,  aboM' all,  that  great  .lurist,  Benedict  XIV.,  by  his  Vonglitutionn,  A\A  niui'h  to  furl  her  the. 
designs  of  the  Holy  Council. 

How  little  do  clever  ProtCblauts  uudevstaud  the  vitality  of  the  Catholic  Church!     "The 
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And  in  fact  the  ruling  minds  at  Trent  were  those  which  had 
been  moulded  by  the  great  principles  embedded  in  the  jSumma. 
The  spirit  of  S.  Thomas  lived  in  its  iSessions,  and  seems  to  have 
formulated  its  Decrees.  There  is  a  completeness,  an  unity,  a 
scientific  proportion  about  them,  which  speak  emphatically  of  the 
mind  of  the  Angelical. 

And  there  are  not  wanting  weighty  witnesses  to  testify  to  the 
influence  he  exerted  there.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Vincent 
Justiniani,  who  assisted  at  the  Council,  calls  the  Angelical  "  the 
Oracle  of  the  Fathers."  Pope  Pius  V.,  who  had  been  obliged, 
from  his  position,  to  study  deeply  the  action  of  the  Council, 
affirms  that  its  Decrees  are  evidences  unmistakable  of  how  the 
teaching  of  the  Angelical  was  constructed  for  confronting  heresies 
and  dissipating  errors.*  The  eloquent  Bosjsuet  declares  that,  on 
the  important  question  of  Justification,  the  words  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  are  in  reality  simply  a  tissue  formed  froiy  the  writings 
of  the  Angel  of  the  ^Schools.  Cardinal  Baronius  afiirms  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  throw  into  words  the  exj)ressions  of 
admiration  which  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  when  speaking  of  8.  Thomas,  or  to  recall  all  they  had 
said  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  his  scientific  teaching. 

One  fact  vouches  for  itself,  and  speaks  to  tlie  whole  world. 
On  the  table  of  the  Council  were  placed,  conspicuously,  three 
books :  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Decrees  of  the  Popes,  and  the 
SiDnwa  Theologica  of  8.  Thomas.f 

The  honour  thus  accorded  to  the  Summa  before  the  world  was 
simply  an  external  manifestation  of  the  feeling  of  the  Fathers. 
F.  Camblat  says  that  the  theologians  of  the  Council  made  a  point 
of  consulting  it  whenever  any  difficulty  arose.  The  prelates 
never  dared  to  come  to  any  decision  before  they  had  learnt  the 
mind  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  nor  would  they  formulate  a 
single  Decree  that  was  in  any  way  at  variance  with  his  teaching. 

C()\incil  of  Nic-ea,"  said  Dean  Stanley  in  1862,  "  is  tlie  first  '  General  Conneil' — the  first  of  those 
long  series  of  eighteen  synods  which  ended,  and  in  all  probability  lias  emUd  for  ever,  in  the 
Council  of  Trent."     (See  The  Eastern  Church,  Led.  II.,  p.  G6.     Second  Editioiu) 

*  The  Bollandists  give  an  interesting  account  of  this  Pope's  love  of  the  Angelical: — "  Et 
cum  Pius  esset  S.  Thonia>  Aqiiiuatis  doctrina'  studiossimus,  in  eumque  afficeretur  pietato 
singular!,  ut  ejus  festus  dies  in  Regno  Neapolitano  celehraretur,  reli<|uis  vero  Christian!  orbia 
ill  regionibus  tauiquani  i!nius  ex  qnatnor  EcclesiiB  Doctoribus  recoleretur,  gravissi!no  decreto 
co!istituit;  ac  sejiteuos  et  amplius  aunos  indulgentite  singulis,  eji!s  saeellum  Neapoli  ad 
S.  Do!iiinici  causa  religiouis  iiivise!itib!is.  tribuit  (q!!o  loco  videlicet  eji!S  sancti  viri  doctriua, 
ox  ore  Cliristi  de  crnce  admirabiliter  e!ini  alloqueiitis,  divinitus  coinprobata  f!!it)  aliis  vero 
locis  ceutenos  dies  tantn!!i  co!icessit."  (Vid.  Boll.,  Vol.  XIV.,  Tom.  I.,  Vita  B.  PU  Quinti  Papa, 
mtct.  .Toau.  Ai!to!i.  Gabutio,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  63,  p.  C36.) 

t"Onyvitsa  So!nn!e  de  Theologie  sur  niie  nii^nie  table,  fl  c6te  dc  la  sainte  Bible,  po!!r 
servir  sans  doute  d'explicatioii  il  ilc  ('iiiiinicntaire  du  texte  sacre.  II  convenolt.  et  il  i-Unt 
.juste  (dit  u!!  Anteur  qui  r;ii>in)rte  U-  fait)  que  les  ()i!vrag<>s  dil  Docleur  Aiigeliq!!e  fi!sse!it 
|ilar<-s  it'aliord  a]ires  les  Livres  diviiis:  •  VUU-  digiiissiiiii  retulerunt  iu  luagna;  Ai!l:c  i!icdio,  ubl 
iiaiit  ( luigiigati  sancta'  Trideiitiii.t)  Symuli  uligiosissiini  Pr;esi!lea,  ae  dixtissiiiii  Pati-es, 
iiiciisani  cMitisse  .sacro  r.ibroruni  poiideic  gniMiii.  ii!  qua  hi  .sacri  Codices  conspiciehantiir, 
sacra  Scriptura.  Decreta  Poutilicum,  et  sa!iiti  Thoina'  Sunima  .  .  .  K\pciide  quo 
honore  hal)ita,  qua;  inter  ("<i<lices  divi!ios  iiuiueiatur.  Par  erat  nt  post  divinos  Jiibros  A!ige- 
lici  receusereutur."     (Tourou.  Lie.  V..  Chap.  F//. ,  ;>.  547. ) 
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A  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  twenty-first  Session 
of  the  Council  (July  6,  1562).  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
Decrees  which  had  been  jorepared  were  about  to  be  solemnly 
recited  before  the  Fathers,  and  published  in  the  Council,  the 
Archbishop  of  Grenada  suddenly  stopped  the  whole  proceeding. 
iSome  theologians  wished  to  append  to  the  first  chapter  certain 
views  regarding  Communion  under  both  kinds,  which  he  con- 
sidered were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  S.  Thomas.*  This  was 
too  grave  an  objection  to  be  carelessly  passed  by.  The  solemn 
order  of  the  proceedings  was  interrupted.  The  Su7nma  was 
called  for.  The  passage  referred  to  by  the  Archbishop  was  read 
out  before  the  Fathers.  Tlie  case  seemed  doubtful.  They  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement  off-hand  as  to  whether  the  Decree  was 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  Angelical  or  not.  As  the 
more  prudent  course,  it  w-as  unanimously  determined  that  its 
promulgation  should  be  postponed  to  the  twenty-second  Session. 
In  the  meantime  the  dililculties  were  solved,  and  finally,  two 
months  later,  the  Decree  was  read,  confirmed,  and  published  in 
the  precise  form  in  which  it  has  been  committed  to  us.f  How 
different  a  spirit  is  this  from  that  which  animated  the  father  of 
the  Reformation !  In  the  one  case,  the  greatest  theologians  pause, 
and  bow  to  the  teaching  of  a  simple  Doctor  ;  in  the  other,  an 
apostate  friar  defies  the  Mother  which  gave  him  spiritual  birth, 
and  raises  a  revolt,  of  which  he  himself  did  not  see  the  final 
issue.J 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  an  assem- 
bly is  to  study  the  speeches  of  the  orators  who  address  it  with 
applause.  Fortunately  we  possess  a  valuable  oration,  pronounced 
in  presence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Pope  Pius  IV,  The  orator  was  a  Spanish  Doctor,  theologian 
to  Philip  II.  the  Catholic  king  :  his  name.  Master  John  Gallio  de 

*  Pallaviciiio  gives  the  •nholc.  (iiicstiou  at  lengtli.  As  a  sample: — "  Intoruo  alia  prima 
ditlieoltfi  fii  risposto,  clie  malaKevolmeiite  pot<"vasi  (littinire,  quelle  parole  della  cena  <la  Ciisto 
esser  iiiilirizzate  solo  agli  Apo.stoli,  cd  iu  lovo  a'.Sarei<l()ti ;  iiiiaiido  si  trovavaiio  taiiti  Uottori, 
fra'(|uali  eltavasi  aueor  San  'romma.so,  die  Ic  stendevano  afjli  altri.  Oude  la  spoKizioiie  eiiii- 
traiia.  lii'iiclie  noii  tbsse  daiiiievole,  iiou  si  doveva  pertiittoeio  propone  si  come  eeila; 
lua^'Hiiirmeiite  elie  San  I'aolii  a  Coiiiiti.)  iiarra  i|iiesta  istitiizioiie  tattasi  iiella  eeiia,  coiin) 
coiiniiie  a  Sacerdoti  ed  a'l,aici  :  Peitaiito  iiou  poter  il  ("oncilio  far  iiienlio  .siiina  di  ciu,  elie, 
laseiaiiilo  ;^  eiasemia  iiilciiucta/.ioiie  il  suo  stato,  fuiidar  I'cselusiiiiic  di  i|iii-lla  iieci-ssil  i\ 
universale  die  f;li  Kietiei  alVeiiiiavami  <l'ameiidile  le  specie:  iidl':iutoiit;'l  e  iiell;i  eiiiisiietudiiie 
della  Cliiesa."     (Moria  ilel  Concil.  di  Trento,  Par.  II.,  Lib.  Xl'II.,  Cap.  XI.,  n.  12,  p.  412.) 

t  "Audito  S.  TlioiiiiE  nomine,"  says  Natalis  Alexander,  "  visa  res  est  ad  examen  itcriim 
revoeanda.  Snspensnm  itaque  dee.retnm  est,  donee  disensso  doetoris  aiigeliei  loco,  not  iim 
onniibns  patrilius  I'liit,  iion  piignare  cum  doctrina  S.  Tliciin:e:  1iiiiii|ne  canon  edilus  est,  qui  iu 
ilia  sessione  seeuuiins  le^itur  hoc  tenore:  Si  quis  dixerit,  illia  r,  i  /is  .■  Iidcjhcitr  in  maim  nniniiniin- 
ralionem,  Clirialiiin  mm  iuntiliiiKse  apvutoUm  sacerdotes,  ant  nun  unlintisse,  nt  ijisi  <ilii<jiii-  sanrddtis 
offtn-ent  corpus  i-t  gatiyuinem  suum,  anathtina  sit."  (Natalis  Alexander,  Timi.  Xl'I..  Dissert.  I'l. 
Art.  XI v.,  p.  1.59.) 

t  Diionx  s;iys  of  the  inflnence  of  S.  Thomas's  te.'ichin'i  in  the  Council  of  Trent: — ".\u  con<'ile 
de  Trente.  on  rendit  i'l  Saint  Thomas  di'S  lionneiirs  jusi|ii'a1ors  iuoiiis.  An  milieu  de  la  gr.'indo 
salle  oil  le  eoucile  s'assemlihiit  on  vovait  sa  Simimr  ilr  Tliriiliiijir,  snr  une  nn'-me  lahle,  i\  eoli-  de  Iji 
Bilili'.     I,e  saint  doileiir  fill,  a\ec  .saint  .Uij;iislin,  I'lVme  ile  relte  f;raud  assemblee.     Les  di-erets 

an'elle  rendit  siir  la  justilicatiou,  sur  la  t;r(lce,  le  libre  arhitre,  el  sur  tons  les  aiitres  points  de 
o};Mie  ef  de  moral*-,  lie  sont,  eoiiime  dit  Hossuet,  qii'uu  tisBU  des  paroles  de  TAiige  de  I'ecole." 
(Lm  Hiimme  Tlttulogiiim,  Turn.  I.,  Introduction,  p.  20.) 
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Burgos  ;  and  the  subject  of  his  sermon  was  S.  Thomas.  After 
speaking  of  the  eminent  virtues  of  the  Saint,  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  teaching,  and  of  the  value  of  his  works,  he  contiiuies  some- 
what to  this  effect : — 

"  S.  Thomas  had  not  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  a 
General  Council  during  his  lifetime,  but  he  still  lives  on  after  his 
death.  He  is  present  with  you  in  the  spiritual  treasures  of  his 
teaching,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  you  as  a  rich  inheritance. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  feel  assured  that  no  Council 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  Church,  since  his  blessed  death,  at 
which  the  Doctor  Saint  has  not  been  present  and  has  not  been 
consulted.  Without  speaking  of  other  Councils,  why  do  we  not 
publish  in  his  praise  what  we  see  and  hear — what  i)asses  every 
day  under  our  eyes  in  this  Assembly  ?*  Call  to  mind  the  wise 
rules  which  you  follow,  and  the  order  which  is  observed  in  your 
meeting.  Amongst  so  great  a  inimber  of  distinguished  men  and 
learned  Doctors,  whose  intelligence  does  so  much  honour  to  the 
Church,  is  there  one  who  does  not  use  the  authority  of  8.  Thomas 
as  a  precious  stone  to  add  lustre  to  his  speech  ?  In  the  most 
secret  sanctuary,  where  the  Fathers  discuss  with  so  nuich  pre- 
cision and  so  much  dignitj'^  the  highest  matters  of  religion,  how 
often  has  not  the  Holy  Doctor  been  consulted  "i  If  any  doubt 
arise,  any  difficulty,  any  variance  in  opinion,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  truth  should  be  interpreted,  is  not  S.  Thomas  always  the 
umpire  in  the  dispute,  and  his  doctrine  the  test  for  determining 
the  difference  .^  Do  you  not  make  profession  to  abide  by  his 
opinion  V 

The  orator  then  goes  on  to  express  his  firm  belief  that  those 
theologians  who  stand  by  S.  Thomas  need  never  fear  that  the 
Council  will  decide  against  them,t  and  he  concludes  by  thanking 
the  assembled  Fathers  for  the  honour  they  had  shown  to  the 
Angelical.  "  The  name  of  the  Angelical  Doctor,"  he  says, 
"  already  so  renowned  throughout  the  Christian  world,  will  be 
held  in  still  greater  veneration  by  posterity  on  account  of  the 

*  This  ia  part  of  Gallio's  discourse: — "Nulla  proiude  ah  ejus  feliei  transitu  concilia  sine 
S.  Doctore  cclelirata  sunt:  ut  i-uini  de  Cicteris  sileaiu,  quod  aiidimus  (|\i(id  vidi-nius,  (juod  niani- 
bus  nostris  contrectamns.  quidni  aperta  voce  ad  ejus  laudcm  testi-mur?  Vcsira  coniiMa  i)cr- 
peuditi-.  Kx  iiluri?iiii  ((kiuc  lidiioialiili  docloiuiii  cd'tu.  (|ii(ilu.siniis(|Ui-  con-sullor  at'c^cdil.  mii 
divi  Tlioniii-  inictdi  il;il  .■  \.  liili  s|iliiHlciit<'  ;;r]iniK\  m. 1:1111  .sc-iilciil  iaiii  iKiu  (■viiriift  '.  At  in  cdiisiil- 
tissiiiio  iiiitniiii-ioiiMssii  (liirinr  liic  sciilciitiani  ro^aliis  tVc(|iiriiti.ssiiiic  ccusi-t,  ail  i|iii'iii  ill  ad 
Ij.vdiuiii  laiiiiUiii.  si  (iiiid  ;uiiUij;iiilati5.  ant  L-i)Utr()v<Tsia-  t'ucrit  oxoituiu,  coinmuiiibiis  volis 
rct'eiciiiluiii  ixistiinetis,  et  (jui  eiini  siii  placiti  patrouuin  obtinuerit.  incertani  judicioruni  alcain 
lion  sit  iKibituniH,  quin  secundum  euni  seuteutia  fercnda  sit."  (Vid.  Natalis  Ale.\an(l<T,  Tonu 
XVI.,  7'i,s»T<.   l-y..  Art.  Xir.,  p.  159.) 

t  "  Eutiu  apres  avoir  assure  que  eelni  des  Tlii''<ilo^iens,  (|ui  est  certain  d'avoir  saint  Tbonias 
pour  lui.  ne  craiut  point  que  la  (leeisioii  du  ("niicib' suit  jamais  cDiilraire  it  son  avis;  I'Orateiir 
adresse  ces  paroles  h  tons  les  I'eres  de  (•etle  aunnsle  et  saiiite  .isseinblee  :  Me  puis  doiw  de  l.-v 
part  de  tout  iiinii  (lidre,  vous  reiidre  de    t  li'S-liiuiililes  act  inns  de  ;;iaces.  de   ee  i|iie  le    iioiii  du 

lloeteur    .Viif^i'liqiii'.  dr'ja.  si  ei-lebie  ilaiis    tent    lei le    ( 'lin't  ieii,  le  seia  eiieere    plus  a  la    pos- 

terile,  par  l-h.iuiieiir  el  li^  eiille  que  vims  liii  leiidez:  '    Alqiie  a(lei>  Ini.jiis   llelluionis  11 iiie  :;ni- 

vissiui:L-  veatra-  aiu.qurital  i  j;iatias  aKen-  lilieat.  (|iio<l  Dnetnris  'i'liiiniaj  iioiiieu  uUiqiie  eeleliiTi'i- 
mum,  vestra  in  eum  observautiil  uelebrius  posterilati  reliquerilis.'  (Touroii,  Lio.  r'.,  Chap. 
VII.,  p.  550.) 
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honour  and  the  cultus  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  him  here." 

Nor  is  all  this  the  florid  unreality  of  high-flown  rhetoric*  In 
form  there  may  appear  to  be  some  little  exaggeration,  but  not  in 
substance.  Many  of  those  who  attended  every  iSession,  confirm 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Gallio  de  Burgos. 
To  take  one  witness  as  an  example  of  the  rest :  Jerome  Wielmus, 
a  prelate  who  was  present  at  each  meeting,  sj)eaks  of  the 
ubiquitous  influence  of  the  Angelical  over  that  august  8ynod. 
"Amongst  the  Fathers,"  he  says,  "  who  are  here  in  such  great 
numbers  at  the  General  Council  of  Trent,  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  hold  it  a  duty'  of  religion  to  conform  himself  to  the 
teachings  of  S.  Thomas  in  questions  of  dogma  and  of  faith,  and 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  can  be  said  that  this  great  Doctor,  this 
Prince  of  all  Theologians,  is  not  less  consulted  by  tlieni,  or  less 
followed,  than  are  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church."! 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  iS.  Thomas  stop  here.  Any  theologian 
who  reads  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  "Roman  Catechism,"  will  perceive  at  once  the  marks 
of  the  master-hand.  It  was  composed  to  meet  a  daily  peril. 
The  clergy  had  not  only  to  be  reformed,  but  the  faithful  had  to 
be  instructed.  The  two  great  instruments  created  by  the  Council 
for  achieving  this  end  were — first,  the  frequent  holding  of  Pro- 
vincial Councils  ;  and  next,  a  clear,  simple,  and  fundamental 
statement  of  Catholic  truth.  In  the  one  case,  the  clergy  would 
be  moulded  more  and  more  upon  an  ecclesiastical  model  ;  and  in 
the  other,  the  faithful  would  possess  a  measure  of  faith,  and  a 
test  of  error  :  and  thus  the  Church  would  be  strengthened  within, 
and  would  oppose  a  compact  body  of  dogmatic  teaching  to  the 
corroding  errors  which  threatened  her  from  without.;}: 

The  task  of  forming  a  corpua  of  Catholic  positive  doctrine  was 

*  And  in  point  of  fact  rlietoi-ic  lias  its  measure  and  its  meaning,  as  well  as  everytliius  else. 
If  a  florid  style  be  in  voftne,  it  must  be  taken  as  such,  and  he  supposed  to  represent,  in  a  liiKlilv 
Colored  form  perhaps,  a  just  seutinieut.  Tlien-  can  be  gradations  in  a  warm  eolourinj;  as  well 
as  in  a  cold  one.  And  when  once  the  style  be  tlioronfilily  understood,  there  is  littli-  ditli(ult\  in 
takihfj  in  the  tlioughts  it  is  intended  to  convey.  The  imaginative  t)rientals  \indfrsland  i  ;<eh 
otiier  with  as  much  accuracy  and  as  lunch  ease  as  we  understand  eacli  other.  And  so  in  strong 
e.xpressious  with  regard  to  the  Angelical,  a  carefnl  analysis  will  quickly  bring  out  all  their 
worth. 

f  These  are  a  few  of  his  words: — "Certein  lijic  Tridentina  a-cuiuenica  .Synodo.  (|uani  ciini 
h.TC  scribiinns  freiiiu-ntissimani  ( ilebramus.  nemo  Patruin  es.se  videtnr,  ini  nliuio  iiou  sit,  ciiui 
de  fidei  dogniatibns  a'xitiir,  ^  Tlioma'  sententia  v<d  latum  miguem  al>sr<-dcn\  ant  ah  ilia  provo- 
care;  nt  et  ^  veteril)us  I'atribns  nihil  minus  A(|uinas  habnerit:  et  seholastici  omnes  prim  ipein 
linnc  snnm  reeey>erint  modis  omnibus  ornatiasimum."  (Vid.  Hieronyuius  Wielmus.  A>i*'. 
jEmonimgis,  lie  .SiW/(('s  .•^.  IVininw,  Lib.  I.  ;  also  see  Touron,  Liv.  P.,  (Jluip.  VII.,  p.  550;  also 
Drioux,  La  Summe  Tliri,l<,,ii,iii,\  Tom.  I..  Intrnd..  p.  2(1.) 

t  Schnlte  points  out  with  great  force  the  aim  of  the  world  to  drive  the  Church  exclusively 
into  the  realm  of  innsiirnce,  and  then  to  paralyze  its  action  even  there.  It  is  one  of  the  works 
of  a  Council  to  break  siuh  lionds  as  these: — '•  Eiue  miichtig  vertretene  Richtung  nnserer  Zrit 
driingt  d.wnaeh,  die  Kivche  vom  Slaate  zu  liisen  uud  als  rein  geistige  Maeht  anf  das  fiiMvis.scus- 
gebiet  zu  brschriinkfu.  aber  sie  audi  auf  ilic-ini  so  kraftlos  zu  maiheii.  dass  ihr  iiiclit  ciiimal 
ein  indirckler  Kintluss  anf  das  Li-ben  blcib.'.  .Je  nwhr  diese  Hichtung  zuni  Dmchluiiclio 
gelangt.  desto  enister  tritt  an  die  Kirelie,  weiin  sie  aufgihiirt  hat.  eine  pulitasi'lif  .Slellung  uud 
mit  dereii  Vpvliist  iijjeiid  weltliehe  Maclit   zu   besitzeii  die  gel)ieteris<'lie  Forderuiig  lieiaii. 

."      (J(di.   Friedrich  .Schnlte.    Lehrbuch  ties  Katholinclten  Kirchenrechts,  Zweiter  Abschnitt, 
i  XIL,  n.  III.,  p.  30— al.     Gieasen,  1863.) 
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one  of  great  difficulty  and  delic-acy.  It  wonld  have  to  stand  the 
criticism  of  a  rongh  unscrupulous  world,  to  be  accurate  in  state- 
ment, and  simple  in  its  form.  It  would  have  to  express  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  great  G^cumeincal  Council  of  which  it  was 
the  offspring.  It  would  therefore  have  to  be  composed  of  Divines 
who  most  of  all  represented  the  animus  of  that  great  assembly. 
Who  were  the  men  selected  for  the  task  ?  The  Catechism  was 
begun  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Council.  But  the 
Council  broke  up  before  the  Commission  had  concluded  its  task.'* 
Hence  Pope  Pius  IV.  summoned  to  Rome  three  thelogians  who 
appeared  to  his  wisdom  most  adequately  to  represent  the  mind 
of  the  Tridentine  Fathers.  They  were  every  one  of  them 
Dominicans,  and  were  all  pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  S.  Thomas. 
Leonard  Marini,  Archbishop  of  Lanciano,  a  man  of  marked 
prudence  and  firmness,  was  the  first ;  the  second,  Giles  Foscarari, 
Bishop  of  Modena,  who  had  been  employed  in  correcting  the 
Missal  and  the  Breviary,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
many  Sessions  of  the  Council ;  Francis  Forerio  was  the  third,  a 
great  linguist,  deeply  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
tongues,  W'ho  had  assisted  at  the  Council  as  theologian  to  the 
King  of  Portugal.  All  three  had  one  thing  in  common,  a  con- 
viction that  the  teachings  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  would 
make  the  best  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  durable  construction 
of  positive  theology.  The  simplicity,  order,  harmony,  and  pro- 
foundness of  the  beautiful  and  methodical  digest  of  Catholic 
truth  which  they  gave  to  the  world,  speak  loud  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  Thomistic  mind.j  Indeed  to  such  a  degree  is  the  Angel- 
ical mixed  up  with  this  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the  Tridentine 
Fathers,  that  some  have  sought  to  weaken  its  authority  on  the 
plea  that  it  does  not  so  much  represent  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  the  particular  teaching  of  a  party.  However,  it 
was  solemnly  approved  of  by  the  same  kSovereign  Pontiff"  who 
seated  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  amongst  the  great  Doctors  of  the 
Church.l 

*  The  uumbei- present  at  the  Oo\iiicil  is  thus  given  by  Knoll :—"  Legitime  eiiini  a  siunnio 
PontiHce  eonvdcatuni  fnit,  et  dehitiiui  semper  Pitesidem  liabiiit,  niniirnni  Legatos  Rom. 
I'oiitifieis  t\ine  Rom:p  sedentis.  Ipsi  adfiicriint  ex  prmcipuis  totiiis  orbis  cliristiani  proviiu'iis 
I'alrvs.  iiiimi'id  255  i|U(>  sulisciipsi-niiit,  iiiiiiinim  'M  Caidinalcs.  25  Aicliii-pisc(i)ii,  Hill  Kjiisiniii. 
;)t)  .\l)seiitiuiii  I'rociiiatores,  7  Abliati-s,  !f  (ieiu-ralcs  Ordiiium.  et  pliiriiiii  alii  niiiyiii  iMiiiiinis 
Doetoreset  viri  insigms.''  (Albert  a  Biilsaiio,  Inslitnt.  TIuoUkj.  Thmnt.,  I'til.  I.,  I'uts  I'ritir,  Cup. 
III.,  Art.  I.,  n.  XXI.  p.  91.) 

t  Tonron  gives  au  example  of  this : — "  Presqiie  des  le  conniiencemeut  du  Catechisnie.  dans 
I'explication  du  premier  article  du  Symbole,  on  voit  ce  beau  principe,  snr  leipiel  roule  jire.S(|U(? 
toute  la  Tlieolof;ie  de  saint  Tliomas.  toueliant  la  iiiolion  divine,  oil  I'elli<'acite  d'une  grace  iiiil 
previeiit  I10.S  voloMti-s.  ct  les  appliiiue  sans  .jamais  (iter  la  liberie  et  le  nieril<-  de  niis  aclicuis. 
Non  soiiim  autem  Dens  universa  i|U;e  sunt ,  jirov  idcnl  iii  su^  tuetur  ali|Ue  a<liiiinistrat  :  vcriiiii 
etiam  (juie  nioventiir  et  agniil  aliiiuid.  iiitima  virtiite  ad  luotum,  atqiie  aetinnem  ita  impellit, 
ut  quanivis  causanim  seeuudanim  etileentiam  non  impediat,  prteveuiat  tamen,  ciim  ejus 
oecultissima  vis  ad  singula  pertiueat."  (Appruhat.  (//■  la  DoctHne  de  S.  Thomfis  d' Aquin,  Liv.  V., 
Chap.  I' III,  p.  554.) 

t  Gregory  XIII.  had  a  new  edition  of  the  Catechism  brought  out,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
translated.  Cardinal  Borronieo.  iu  live  dillereiit  Council.s  of  Milan,  instructed  tlie  clergy  to 
keep  a  copy  of  it  by  them,  and   the  parish  priests  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  basis  in  their  con- 
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What  bad  been  taught  by  the  Popes,  and  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  Giciinienical  Councils,  was  also  taken  up  and 
insisted  on  by  the  great  Universities. 

Paris  naturally  takes  the  lead.  Her  Doctois,  during  the  life 
of  the  Angelical,  refer  their  disputes  to  him  and  gratefully  abide 
by  his  decision.  At  his  death  they  weep  and  mourn  his  loss,  as 
men  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  joy  of  their  hearts  and  the 
light  of  their  eyes.  The  day-star  was  quenched  which  had 
shone  so  placidly,  and  yet  with  such  radiance,  in  their  theological 
heaven.  Then,  when  his  teatthing  was  attacked,  they  defended 
it  as  one  would  the  honour  of  a  friend.  Stephen  II.,  Bishop  of 
Paris,  instructed  by  Pope  John  XXL,  had  censured,  in  1217,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  propositions  which  had  been  advanced, 
in  one  way  or  other,  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Some  malicious 
men  raised  a  cry  that  certain  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Angelical 
were  included  in  the  condemnation.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  University.  Bishoj)  Stephen  III.  was  induced,  by 
the  importunity  of  the  Doctors,  and  by  his  own  sense  of  justice, 
to  issue  a  decree  altogether  clearing  the  theological  character  of 
the  Angelical.*  Indeed,  it  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms 
of  reverence  and  praise.  He  is  called  "  The  most  brilliant  light 
of  the  Universal  Church,  the  radiant  gem  of  the  clergy,  the  flower 
of  Doctors,  the  most  spotless  and  exalted  mirror  of  our  Univer- 
sity of  Paris :  shining,  with  the  effulgence  of  his  life,  teaching, 
and  fame,  like  a  resplendent  morning  star."t  And  the  high 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed  at  Paris  appears  to  have  remained 
undimmed  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Cardinal  du  Perron,  a 
man  of  high  intelligence,  declar(3d  in  a  public  speech,  in  1615, 

fi'ieiices  and  iu  their  teacliiiif;.  The  Pioviacial  Councils  of  Beueveiitiini.  Raveuna,  Genoa, 
Kouen.  Uheiiiis.  Bourdeaux.  Tdius,  ToiUouse,  Avignon,  ami  others,  siioki-  of  it  in  the  hishest 
terms,  and  interested  theiiisi-lvis  in  having  translations  made  of  it.  Cardinal  Valerian^savs 
ofit: — "Vos  qni  alirjuantuliini  letate  processistis,  legite  hnnc  Catechisninni  septie.<;.  et  jilns 
Hxihui  septies.  mirabiles  enim  frnctus  ex  eo  i)ercipietis.  .  .  .  Vos,  qvii  in  diseipliiia 
Kiclcsia' versantes  omnia  vestra  stndia  referre  debetis  ad  gloriani  Dei,  ad  salnteni  vesiram  it 
alionnn,  egregiuin  libruni  dietante  Spiritu  Saueto,  Patnnn  qni  iu  Coucilio  Triileulino  ailer.-nit, 
Lt<ereio  scriptum,  et  Chriati  Vicarii  auctoritate  edituni,  octies  legisse,  atque  deseripsisso 
a-qunui  est." 

♦  •'  Wie  verhiilt  es  sich  nun  niit  Tempier's  Absicht  riicksichtlicli  des  Verbotes.  welrlies  er 
anfdie  a.  1277  ceusuiirtpn  222  Thesen  legtcf'asks  Werner.  See  his  rejdv:— "  Sind  wirklieh 
eini;;e  derselbeu  aus  Thomas'  Lehre  entnoninieii  !  Die  (iegner  behanpten' is  mid  fiihren  znm 
liewiise  dessen  an,  dass  Thomas'  Satz  von  lUr  speiiliselien  Diti'erenz  der  liiizilnen  Engehveseu 
unler  den  von  Tenipier  verbotenen  Beliailptunfien  stelie,  mil  dem  ansdi  iUkliilu-u  ZosiUze,  dass 
hiiiiiit  Thomas  gemeint  sei.  Dieser  Zusatz  ist  .iedoeli— wie  de  Itossi  licnierkt— nniieht ;  in  den 
MaMiiMri|ilen,  welclie  Dnplessis  d'Argentri-  zu  seiner  ColUrtin  j^iilUiunnn  tie  iiori.s-  errorilmn 
biiiiiizte,  li[iilet  er  sieli  nielit.  Ks  ist  in  der  That  audi  nM-laiillliih.  dass  eiuziit  Thomas  als 
Irreiiiler  liiitte  namhaft  gemacht  werden  sollen,  wiiluend  bei  keiuer  der  iibrigen  Tliesen  irgend 
jeniand  als  Verfasser  geuannt  ist."  (Der  lu-iliije  Thomas  von  Aquiii,  Krster  Band,  Secluites  CaiiiM, 
;j.  86a.) 

t  These   are  the  words  referred  to:— "  (Mijiientes  gloriosnm   Deiini   iu   Sanctis  snis  apnd 

Kidelinm   devoli m  in  lerris  gloriosiiis  e.valtari,   ac  sacratissim.'i!  Matris   nostne   pradii'tie 

disiderantis  vestigia  saueta  pro  virlbns  imitari,  dictunique  (.'onfessorem  felieiter  in  Cielis 
regnantem  apnd  terrigenas  devotiiis  el  celebriiis  lionorari ;  priesertini  ciim  fiierit  et  sit  univer- 
salis Kei-lesia'  lumen  luafnlgidiini.  gemma  radians  Olericorum,  lies  Doetoniin,  Uiiiversitatis 
uo.stne  I'arisiensis  s|)iiuliiin  elari.ssimuni  et  iusigne,  claritate  vita;,  fanuB  et  doctrinie,  velut 
Stella  spliudida,  et  iiiatiiliiia  riliilgens:  Per  veuerabiles  et  dileetos  Coiisiliarios  nostros,  iniini- 
Bilione  laita  super  diitis  arlieiilis  apnd  Doetores  Tlieologlea>  Kaeultatis,  in  einiiin  Congrega- 
tione  geui-rali  rigi-nliiiin  et  iioii  regeiitiiim,  .•<:iriilaiiiiiii  et  Kegiilariiim  ail  hoe  speeialiter  eon- 
■vo'at.i:  eomiuito  per  Dei  giatiani  diilum  ('oijti-.-.siiieni  B.  Tliomaui  nihil  uuquain  sensisse, 
doi-uisse,  sen  geripsis.se,  qiioil  sana-  lidii,  vol  Uouis  uioribus  adversetur." 
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that  "  the  Swmma  of  S.  Thomas  had  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  oracle  of  theology,  had  always  been  jjublicly  read,  and  (if 
it  be  permitted  so  to  speak)  had  always  been  adored  in  the 
schools  of  Paris." 

Turning  from  France  to  Spain  we  find  that  the  Angelical  was 
not  less  venerated  in  the  Spanish  Universities  than  he  was  in 
those  of  Italy  and  France.  Indeed,  it  was  from  Paris  that  the 
Sl)anish  theologians  drew  that  store  of  erudition  which  gained 
for  the  great  schools  of  Salamanca,  Alcala,  and  Coimbra,  their 
European  reputation.*  The  fame  of  the  University  of  Salamanca 
was  coincident  with  that  of  the  great  Dominican,  Francis  de 
Vittoria,  who  died  in  1566.  It  was  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
his  learning  which  raised  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  its  proud 
position.  He  was  a  native  of  Vittoria  in  Cantabria.  He  no 
sooner  joined  the  Order  of  ^.  Dominic  than  he  was  sent  off  to 
Paris,  to  study  theology  in  the  famous  Convent  of  S.  James's, 
Here  he  worked  under  the  celebrated  Peter  Crockart,  who  was 
turned,  from  being  a  violent  follower  of  John  Major  the  Nomin- 
alist, into  a  vigorous  champion  of  Thoniistic  lore.  Possibly  it 
was  the  energy  and  activity  of  such  a  man  as  this  which  caused 
the  agile  mind  of  Vittoria  to  expand,  not  merely  towards  the 
methods  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  but  also  towards  prophetic 
visions  of  the  future.  He  taught  much,  and  wrote  little.  Mata- 
norus  calls  him  "  another  Socrates."  Melchior  Canus,  the  great 
theolc>gical  reformer,  confesses  himself  indebted  to  the  genius  of 
Vittoria  for  much  of  his  reputation.f  A  whole  constellation  of 
luminous  theologians  rose  out  of  his  school.  They  in  their  turn 
formed  centres  of  activity  whi(^h  produced  noted  theologians. 
Besides  Canus,  Vittoria  could  count  Medina,  Menchaca,  Couar- 
ruvia,  and  Soto  as  his  scholars.  Soto  became  in  his  turn  the 
master  of  Toletus  of  Cordova,  who  was  a  distinguished  Professor 
at  Salamanca  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Toletus 
joined  the  Jesuits,  studied  "  S.  Thomas,"  at  Rome,  and  was 
raised  to  the  purple  by  Pope  Pius  V. — being  the  first  Jesuit  who 
was  made  a  Prince  of  the  Church.     He  was  the  precursor  of  a 


*  Toiiion  gives  tlie  terms  in  wliicli  tlie  Doctoi-s  of  Salnnmneii  solcniiily  promised  to  follow 
tlie  Anji>'l><"il  :— "Toux  eeux  qii  elle  veeoil  i>;iniii  scs  Iioctciirs.  s'v  <  ii;,':ii;cMt  \kw  iiii  iiiieiiiciit 
Kolcmu-I  couril  eu  ces  terines:  'Je  pnmiel.s  avcc  si-riMeiit,  i|U<' <l;iiis  tonics  les  lycroiis.  i|iie  .JH 
tcrai  (iaiis  la'pieseiite  rnivcrsite,  soit  ciiie.je  reiiii>lis,si-  iim-  t'liaire,  soil  tiue  .j'eiiseij{iu-  eoiiime 
I'lciicssi-iir  Voloutaire,  je  iliiterai  la  iloclriiic  de  saint  Auuustin,  el  les  coiielusions  de  saint 
I'lniMias.  l(irs(iiie  je  serai  assiire  <lii  sentiment  de  ces  Saints  Hocteiirs,  et  lorsqu'il  y  aura  de 
doutc,  je  n'euseiijnerai  rien  (jni  me  jiaroisse  eontraire  ri  letir  doctrine,  maisje  iii'en  tiendrai  h  ce 
t|iii  sera  plus  couforme  ii  lenrs  inineii>es,  Ji  ce  qui  est  communement  ie<:ard6  coiiiine  tel  par 
leiirs  disciples.'  "     (Approbat.  de  la  Doct.  de  S.  Tliomas  d' Aquin.  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  A'.,  p.  rifiB— 567.) 

t  "  Veram.  qiiani  Parisiis  didicerat  docendi  ratiouein  .sectatus  theolouiani  seliolasticani  iion 
iejune  mm  inciilte  ut  alias  si-d  erndite  et  ornate  tra<-taliat  cam  ex  liistoiia  ecclesiastica  et  ex 
sanctorum  I'atnim  t(Uitil>ns  a(lliil)ilo  seveiiori  critcrio  loen]iletaus  ae  oiationi'  jiuriori  vcrhisiine 
elc'.;antimil)iis  r■^:|l|icans.  sic  ut  mm  solum  oniiU'S  in  admiralionem  capiTel.  si-d  el  ad  imita- 
tioncui  sui  proMK-arct.  Ne  lam  excelleutis  Iheoloiii  verba  ill  veiitnm  al)ireiit.  tiini  i>rimuiii  in 
ea  aeademia  el  in  eateris  Hispania-  deineei>s  inductus  est,  qui  iu  I'arisiensi  a  reformatioiio 
Tuttavillana  a.  U.'>t  constitntns  I'ucrat.  mos  leetioues  professorum,  qua)  aureteuus  antea,  jam 
etiam  Bcriplo  excipieudi."    (Ech.  tt  (Jiieti/.,  11.,  p.  I'Sd.) 
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brilliant  conii)aiiy  of  theologians — to  snggestonly  a  few  of  them  : 
Vasquez,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  professed  theology  and 
philosophy  in  Alcala,  and  wrote  a  celebrated  Commentary  on  the 
iSuniiiia  ;  Huarez,  the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Jesuits,  who 
tauglit  at  iSegovia,  Rome,  Alcala,  Salamanca,  and  Coimbra.* 
Then  there  ctime  men  less  known  to  fame  perhaps,  yet  deep  and 
earnest  students:  Vallius  the  Aristotelian,  Rubins  of  Alcala — 
who  was  the  first  to  make  the  New  World  familiar  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Angelical — Alphonsus  de  Mendoza,  Gonzales, 
and  man}'  others,  the  repetition  of  whose  names  would  weary 
the  ordinary  reader.  And  this  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Thomistic  school  at  the  Convent  of  S.  James's 
and  iSalamanca.  The  teaching  of  the  Angelical  can  easily  be 
traced  from  Vittoria  to  Soto,  from  Soto  to  Toletus,  from  Toletus 
to  Vasqnez,  and  from  Vasquez  to  a  whole  army  of  other  theolo- 
gians, all  proudly  acknowledging  their  common  parentage,  and 
witnessing  to  the  one  master-mind  which,  whether  they  would  or 
no,  had  left  its  royal  signature  upon  them. 

Besides  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  Cister- 
cians, Augustinians,  Benedictines,  Brothers  of  Mercy,  men  of 
various  Orders  and  divers  nations,  might  be  mentioned  as  having 
drawn  their  waters  from  the  conmion  well ;  as  having  testified 
by  their  teachings  to  the  extraordinary  mastership  of  the  Angei 
of  the  Schools.f  Not  that  they  always  followed  him  in  every- 
thing ;  yet  it  is  but  simple  accuracy  to  affirm  that  he  exerted  an 
intiuence  upon  them  the  like  of  which  we  look  for  in  vain  over 
the  broad  range  of  history  in  connection  with  the  teachings  of 
any  other  theologian. 

One  fact  alone  is  sufJS.cient  as  an  example  : — the  great  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca  drew  out  a  formal  document,  in  which  it  bound 
its  members  to  teach  and  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  S.  Thomas. 
In  the  Supplica  presented  to  the  Council  of  Castile,  begging  for 
a  confirmation  of  that  document,  the  following  reasons,  amongst 

*  Werner  thus  (liv^irvilics  Toletus' ciireer:—"  In  der  Scliule  des  DDiiiinieus  Soto  bildete  sieli 
Franz 'I'olel  us  aus  Conlova:  ev  lelirtf  l)ereils  als  <lieiiui(l/.uaiiziu.jiilirif;ri' Jiiii.^liii;:  ilic  I'lnlo.so- 
pliie  an  ilcr  L'niveisitat  Salamanca,  wmde  nacli  scini  ni  Kuiliitt  in  <1(  ii  elun  t;c^i  iinddiMi 
Jesnitenoi'dcii  nacli  Rom  "eseliicUt.  nm  Al■i^ilotelis(■ll-sl■lHll:l^ti^(•lle  l'lnloS(i]iliie  unil  s|iater 
Tlionii.stis<die  Tlieolofiie  zii  leliveu.  worin  er  elien  so  viel  licilall  enaiit;,  als  h.-i  siiiieni  Auflielen 
al»  Kan/elieilner:  vou  Pius  V.  uud  desscn  Xaelitol^eiii  li(i(li;;c'lialt<ii.  uurde  i  r.  der  eiste  aus 
seineiu  Oiden.  mit  tlem  Purpur  jjeseliniiiekt.  nnd  niclirtatli  audi  in  kii<liliilieu  .\uj;ele';cn- 
lieiteu  als  piipisdielier  Lepat  verwendet :  159(;."  (Werner.  Der  heiliyr  I'liumas  run  Aiiitino, 
DriUer  hand.  Krstes  liuch.p.V.iS — 139.)  He  wrote,  amongst  other  voluminous  works,  au  Jntro- 
diietiu  in  Ln(imim — ('i<mmenlarms  in  Ihiiversam  Aristotelis  Lopicam — Libii  octo  de  Physiea  AiiMuilta- 
tww—Lihri  ilwi  ih   Cn-i-dlhinr  ,t   (•••rniidi<iii,  —  TJI:ri  tns  tl<-  Aiiima. 

t  "  Si  notre  saint  lioctenrest  jiistenieut  apiKlle  I'Au;;!-  de  I'Keole;  parce  qu'il  I'a  i^clain'-e 
par  »a  tloetrine,  et  (|ii'il  eoiil  inue  cneiui-  h  rinsliiinc  jias  .ses  ouvrages:  on  pent  aussi  I'appeller 
avee  raison  I  An^ie  du  cloitre.  ijuil  a  lonijti'iiiH  edilie  par  la  prali(|iM-  de  toutes  les  vertus,  dont 
il  a  del'eudu  avec  zele  les  inlcr.'is.  <t  ilans  liiiuel  il  a  laisse  iin  goiil  pour  I'i-tude.  et  line  loniihk^ 
Emulation  po\ir  toutes  les  seienees,  (jui  jienvent  conveuir  h  I'elat  Heli)iienx.  II  \w  taut  done 
pas  ctre  surpris.  que  le  meine  esjirit  de  reeimuoissanee  pour  le  Servitenr  de  Dieu,  et  le  memo 
lele  pour  sa  doctrine,  qu'on  voit  plus  <innnniueinent  dans  les  Kcoles  Caiholiiiues,  aniinent 
encore  ceux  qui  ne  se  retireiit  dans  de  saintes  relraites.  que  ponr  s'.v  remplir  «le  I'esprit  de 
sagesse  et  de  verite.  atin  de  trarailler  plus  sCirenieut  ii  leur  saint,  et  i'V  celui  (le  leiirs  tiercu." 
(Tourou,  ill-,  r.,  C'A<t/). /.v.,  i>.  571.) 
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others,  were  advanced  in  its  support.*  The  petitioners  alleged 
that  they  were  anxious  to  place  the  Professors  of  the  University 
under  a  happy  necessity  of  following  the  pure  doctrine  of  S. 
Augustine  and  S.  Thomas ;  because  by  so  doing  they  would 
promote  the  glory  of  Grod,  the  good  of  the  Church,  x^nblic  utility, 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kState,  the  better  education  of 
youth,  progress  in  science,  and,  finally,  the  veneration  and  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Chui-ch,  and  to  its  most  cele- 
brated Doctors.! 

The  other  Universities  of  Europe,  naturally,  fell  under  the 
same  influences  as  those  of  Paris,  Rome,  and  iSalamanca.  William 
Estius,  the  light  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  Francis 
Silvius,  the  greatest  theologian  ever  turned  out  by  the  theological 
faculty  at  Douai — did  not  conceal  their  satisfaction  in  informing 
the  world  that  they  had  drawn  all  their  knowledge  from  the 
teachings  of  S.  Augustine  and  iS.  Thomas.  Toulouse,  the  most 
renowned  place  of  learning  in  France,  after  Paris,  ever  jealously 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  our  Saint ;  whilst  to  sjjeak  at  length 
of  Bologna,  Naples,  Padua,  and  Turin,  would  sound  very  like  a 
repetition,  and  would  tire  the  reader  without  adding  much  to  his 
stock  of  information. 

This  portion  of  the  history  of  S.  Thomas  cannot  be  more 
aptly  summed  up,  than  by  calling  the  Angelical,  in  the  words  of 
the  accomplished  Silvius,  "  Academiuritm  oinniuiii  coinmunis 
Magister''' — "  The  Common  Master  of  all  Academies." 

So  far  for  Popes,  Councils,  and  Universities  :  to  complete  the 
list,  we  may  dwell  briefly  on  Religious  Orders  and  learned  men. 

In  the  Constitutions  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  and  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  S.  Augustine,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  the 
teaching  of  S.  Thomas  should  form  the  basis  of  theological 
instruction.  J  The  Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  France, 
at  a  great  meeting  in  their  renowned  Abbey  of  S.  Genevic-ve,  in 
1650,  issued  a  similar  regvilation.^     The  Minims,  in  their  Chapter 

*  The  Decree  referred  to  is  dated  June  9,  162". 

t  See  how  the  fame  of  the  Angelical  was  carried  into  the  New  World.  Drioiix  says  : — "  Et 
qnand  la  foi  eut  penetre  dans  le  Nouveau-Monde,  le  jiape  Innocent  XI.  pnblia  nnc  biille  le  23 
jnillet  1681  pour  la  foudatiou  d'nue  university  i  Quito,  oil  il  disait :  Nous  aiiproiivous  la  fondjk- 
tion  de  quatre  chaires,  il  condition  que  les  professeurs  qui  en  sernut  pourvus  en.Sfij;ueront  la 
doctrine  de  saiut  Thomas,  si  conforiue  i\  la  ti-aditiou  des  saints  Peres  et  aux  decrets  ile  I'Ksjlise 
universelle.  Le  meme  pape  donna  plusienrs  autres  buUes  pour  I'etablissement  de  ditlerentes 
uuiversitfs  d:nis  le  Pi-rou  et  le  .'Uexique,  niais  aux  niemes  conditious.  Inuoceut  XII.  autorisa 
par  uue  Ipiilli-  I'ltaliliMseuient  d'une  university  dans  la  ville  de  la  Havane,  an.\  hides  occideutales, 
pour  qu'ou  v  eiisii>;u;it  la  doctrine  de  I'Auge  de  I'Ecole."  (See  Homme  TheoloyUiiie  de  Saint 
Tlumias,  Tom.  1..  luirod..  2>-  24.) 

t  These  are  tlie  words  found  in  the  abridgment  of  the  Coustitntious  of  the  Order  of  Mercy 
as  they  stood: — "Ad  assequeudos  Religionis  KVildus  legi  debet  dcx'trina  sancti  Thonue.  prout 
explicatur  fl  nostro  Keverendissimo  Patre  Magisi  m  Zumel.  Ita  pnecipitur  in  virtute  obedientisB, 
et  st.'ituitur  :\  tribus  continuis  geueralibus  Capitulis." 

i  "  Les  chanoines  r^guliers  de  la  Cou<;rL-f;!itinu  de  France,  ayant  fait  un  rt^glement  pour  les 
etudes  dans  I'assiinblec  sr-nr-rah'  tenue  daus  la  celebre  abbaye  de  .Sainte-Genevieve  iV  Paris,  eu 
]ti.iO,  veulent  <(\U'  lis  jiroti-.ssiius  de  tlHulofjie  u'explitiuent  que  saint  Thomas,  (lU'ils  en  lisent  le 
texte  et  qu'ils  li-  loiiiiLiiiilint  Huivaut  IDrdre  et  la  niethode  qu'il  u  suivis  dans  sa  Somme." 
(Drionx,  Iai  Sotniiie  Thmhuji'iur,  liitnid.,  ^i.  U — 25.) 
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at  Barcelona,  in  16(51,  chose  H.  Tliomas  as  their  Doctor,  and  as 
the  Angel  of  their  Schools  ;  whilst  the  Jeromites  of  )Sx)ain,  and 
the  8ervites  of  Italy,  could  find  no  better  Master  than  him  to 
control  the  method  and  teaching  of  their  seminaries.  According 
to  the  statutes  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  Province  of  Touraine, 
the  Professors  were  instructed  to  read  and  explain  the  whole 
iSaninia  during  a  space  of  three  years.  The  Discalced  Carmelites 
of  Salamanca  were  no  less  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  8aint. 
The  dedication  of  their  most  famous  theological  work  to  him,  is 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact.*  Tliey  say  that,  in  offering  to  him 
the  fruit  of  their  labors  and  vigils,  they  are  simply  performing 
an  act  of  justice ;  that  both  gratitude  and  equity  would  forbid 
them  dedicating  it  to  any  other  ;  "  Whatever  there  is  that  is  good, 
\\liatever  is  found  to  be  true  and  solid  in  our  works,"  they  say, 
addressing  the  Saint,  "  we  have  taken  out  of  your  teachings. 
In  walking  in  your  steps,  in  faithfully  following  your  principles, 
we  have  no  fear  of  ever  swerving  from  the  truth.  Your  admirable 
works  are  like  some  vast  ocean,  gathering  into  one  all  the  rivers 
of  wisdom,  whi<;h,  flowing  forth  again,  irrigate  the  intellectual 
world."t  .  .  .  .  "  Men  cannot  find  it  hard,"  they 
continue,  "  that,  through  a  happy  necessity,  they  are  constrained 
to  maintain  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical.  How  can  light  be 
more  readily  found  than  by  going  to  the  sun  ?  "Where  are  pure 
waters  to  be  drawn  if  not  at  the  very  source  ?  " 

They  confess  freely  that  they  have  been  deeply  impressed,  nay, 
overpowered,  by  the  glory  surrounding  the  Saint's  name,  and  by 
the  s])lendo!ir  of  his  reputation.  But  they  have  not  been  moved 
by  this  influence  solely.  They  have  been  brought  to  look  upon 
him  as  so  great  a  master  on  account  of  "  the  most  solemn  appro- 
bation of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  the  commendation  of  holy 
Councils,  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  Religious  Orders,  the 
esteem  of  learned  men,  the  eulogy  of  Christian  orators,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Universities."^ 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  testimonies  is  that  recorded 
in  an  official  instruction  of  the  great  Company  of  Jesus — an 
instruction  which  was  giA'en,  not  in  an  era  of  undeveloped  theo- 

*  "Qu'on  oiivie  ct-s  grands  volumes,  que  leurs  Tlieologieiis  db  Salamanque  oat  douii^s  au 
Public,  on  sira  WiiMitot  convaiur.ii.  iiiie  pariui  les  part'aits  Disciples  dc  S.  Thomas,  oil  ii'eii  coniioit 
point  i|iii  a.veiit . jamais  pnrt^  plus  loin  Vestime  et  la  venciatiou  pour  cet  Auge  de  I'Kcole,  uou 
plus  c|ue  lattai^heuient  et  le  zele  pour  tout  ce  (ju'll  uous  a  euseigue."  (Tourou  Liv.  V.,  Chap. 
XI..  p.  .572—573.) 

t  "  iJiim  tua  vestigia  sequiuiur.  verioribus  ouiuium  seutentiis  adbajremus:  in  te  enim  vehit 
in  caiKieissimuin  Oceauum  ouuetorum  saj)ientia}  tluiuina  congregantur,  ut  iterum  tiuaut." 
{Coll.  SidMuL,  Tom.  II.,  Ep.  Ihdicat.) 

♦ '■  Semo  iiivideat,  Doctor  Augelice,  tarn  arctA,  uos  tibi  lego  adstriugi,  tuisque  vestigiis 
inliaTcre,  ut  vel  tttiiisversuui  ungiieni  prosilire  net'as  ceUHcatur:  rapimur  »aue  tuo  nomine  et 
numine.  sed  non  sine  ratioue  rapimur  (ut  (juidam  iusulse  obstrepunt)  diim  jier  tmis  diicimur 
senlentias,  quas.  ipsft  veritate  spleudeute.  tot  conlirniiUunl  Poulilleuni  decreta;  tot  concilia 
acclaniiiruut,  tot  ordiues  receperunt,  tot  coni])robarunt  Doctorum  testinionia.  Oralorum 
encomia,  felicesque  iu  Tlicologitt  progressus  tot  Uuivcrsilutum."  (Coll.  .■ialmat.,  Tom.  11.,  Ep. 
Dtdical.)  »      i-     »  <  ,     y 
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logical  learning,  but  just  at  that  period  when  the  great  revival 
was  taking  place  ;  and  very  probaljly  it  was  an  active  element  in 
bringing  about  that  grand  result.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  (1594)  that  a  general  assembly  of  the  Society  took 
place.  And  here,  after  anxious  and  deep  deliberation,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  its  Professors  should  follow,  in  scho- 
lastic theology,  the  doctrine  of  S.  Thomas  :  as  being  the  most 
solid,  the  most  safe,  and  the  most  in  keeping,  with  their  Consti- 
tutions.* It  is  about  this  date  in  the  theological  history  of  the 
Society,  that  one  meets  with  such  men  as  Molina  (1600),  Gregory 
de  Valencia  (1603),  Gabriel  Vasquez  (1604),  Francis  Suarez  (1617), 
i^gidius  Lusitanus  (1608),  Peter  de  Arrubal  (1608),  Benedict 
Pereira  (1610),  and  a  great  many  besides,  whose  names  arid  works 
alone  would  occupy  several  images,  were  they  simply  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  men,  consequently,  who  would  most  probably  have 
deliberated  in  that  Assembly,  would  have  possessed  high  intelli- 
gence and  deep  learning.  Their  opinions,  as  recorded  then, 
would  not  be  without  their  weight  even  at  this  day,  when  great 
theological  names  are  not  so  easily  met  with  as  they  were  during 
the  revival.! 

Connected  with  the  Assembly  just  mentioned  was  a  board  of 
learned  Fathers,  chosen  out  of  different  nations,  and  entrusted 
with  the  important  duty  of  revising  the  Book  of  Studies.  They 
commenced  by  establishing  one  fundamental  principle,  without 
which  nothing  could  be  satisfactorily  settled.  They  started  with 
the  general  axiom,  that  the  teachimg  of  the  Society  should  be 
solid,  safe,  and  uniform.  With  regard  to  uniformity,  there  would 
be  comparatively  small  difficulty  in  insisting  upon  that.  It  was  a 
more  delicate  task  to  determine  which  was  the  most  solid  and  the 
safest  system  to  adopt.  After  an  anxious  and  thorough  sifting 
of  the  subject,  these  learned  men  came,  unanimously,  to  the 
following  decision,  viz. :  that  the  Professors  of  the  Society  should 
look  upon  S.  Thomas  as  their  own  Doctor,  and  should  be  obliged 
to  follow  his  teaching  in  scholastic  theology.     And  the  reasons 

*  "  Les  Supericiiis  R^in'iaiix  de  cet  illustre  Corps  out  souvont  icnouvell*''  et  coiifiniui  le 
miiiiie  Ordre:  dans  la,  Coufjieyatiou  on  asseiiiblee  geiierale  de  1594  apres  qu'oii  eiit  exauiiinj 
avec  beaucouj)  d'applioatiou  tiiiit  ee  qui  pouvoit  refjaider  le  reuli'iiieiit  des  eliulcs,  et  le  clioix 
des  opiuious,  il  t'ut  uijainineiiieiit  ri'solii  i|iie  les  ridti-sscm  s  (|ui  liioii'iit  la  Tln'(iloj;ie  Sclidlas- 
tique,  siuvroieut  cellc  de  S.  'riiniiias,  <'oiiii]ie  la  jiliis  solide,  la  jilus  sure,  la,  \i]\\n  apjii  iiiu  ec  et  la 
plus  confornie  Ji  leurs  Statuts:  iJoetriuani  saueti  Tlionia'  iu  TljeolDfjia  seliolasliea  1aii(|uaui 
solidiorem,  Securioreni,  luagis  approbatain.  et  cousentaueaui  const itutioiiiUus  sequeudaiu  esse  & 
Piol'essoribus,  he."  (Touron,  Approbat.  de  la  Doctrine  (le  6'.  Thomas  W Aquin,  Liv.  I'.,  Chap.  XIL, 
p.  576.) 

t  Gvetrory  de  Valentia  wrote  Coiiiiiifiitarii  Jlieologici  in  fitunmam  S.  ntomce ;  Gabriel  Vasquez, 
Cormiiiiit.  ill  Sinnmniii  S.  77i"W/(',  — Sec  liis  entire  worlis  in  ten  vols.,  foliii. — Lyons.  I<i2(i.  jEfjidius 
Lusitaniis,  lAliri  2  I'miiini  iil'iri:'iriiiii  Tluulmiicoriim  in  I).  Tlionmrn  <le  Surra  Dortrinu  et  Easentia 
atqne  Mrlitte  Ihi :  Peter  de  Aiiubal.  CammntUirii  et  Disinitntinnrs  in  I'lirt.  Prim.  D.  Tltoma ; 
ISc-nediet  I'l-reira,  Arcana  Thrtdinjira  dt'  lhii—fri>iHi'luaiiiiiii  s,  n  Suunni  ruin  rsg-  Tlui'liHjia-  Voratis  ; 
Francis  .Suaiez.  l>r  Ilea  i'lllirtfirr  Crtatnriirnin  (i,ii  niiim— 1 1,  ('/'■''  ■'^' ■''  I'i'rnm  —  lJiAiiima—De 
leyihim  ,t  Iim  Lrijidatorr—lh-  rHiis  (((</«.  I'lmtti.t—Lh-  I'lni  liil.  Ilijf  n/ia  An.rilii  FJiraris  ijusque 
Concordia — Dc  Triplici  Virtute  Tlunloijica  .S})r  it  i'liwitute — Conun.  in  part.  Tcrtiam  .S.  Tlionne.  See 
also  Tlieologiie  R.P.  Fr.  Suai'csii  Snnima  sen  Conipend'mni.  a  Fraiwis.  Noel.  Venetiis,  173X  l\aovol$. 
folio.     (See  Werner,  Der  liriliiji-  Tlannax  von  Aquino^  liritter  Band,  Krsles  Bnch,  p.  147.) 
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which  they  give  for  coming  to  this  couchision  are  as  follows : — 
because  it  was  according  to  their  constitutions  ;  because  such  was 
the  wish  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff",  Clement  VIII.  ;  because  their 
statutes  prescribed  that  there  should  be  only  one  system  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Society  ;  "  and  because,"  they  continued,  "  no  more 
safe  or  more  solid  system  could  possiby  be  found  than  that  of 
S.  Thomas,  wiiom  all  the  world  reasonably  regards  as  '  the  Prince 
of  Theologians.'  "  * 

The  directive  letter  of  the  General,  F.  Claud  Aquaviva  (1613), 
is  full  of  prudent  w^isdom,  touching  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Angelical  should  be  maintained.  No  one  was  to 
presume  to  teach  diff"erently  from  him,  or  from  those  masters  who 
were  considered  fair  exponents  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  Pro- 
vincials were,  above  all  things,  to  select  those  exclusively  as 
Professors  who,  embracing  freely  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas,  were 
veritable  enemies  to  every  form  of  novelty.  The  successor  of 
Aquaviva,  Mutio  Vitelleschi,  confirms,  with  energetic  language, 
the  policy  of  *his  predecessor.!  He  says,  in  his  circular  letter  to 
the  Fathers  concerned  :  "  Since  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
constitutions,  decrees,  and  rules,  which  oblige  us  to  follow 
S.  Thomas,  and  to  depose  those  from  their  chairs  who  refuse  to 
do  so,  or  do  not  appear  heartily  to  embrace  his  doctrine  ; 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  conjure  you,  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  my  power,  to  observe  carefully,  as  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world,  the  points  which  I  am  going  to 
mention." 

It  is  needless  to  speak  at  length  of  the  great  Dominican  Order. 
The  testimony  of  Peter  of  Tarantasia,  who  successively  became 
Bishop,  Cardinal,  and  then  Pope,  is  sufficient  to  show  in  what 
esteem  the  Angelical  was  held  by  the  friars.  Or  to  take  a  still 
more  striking  example  :  Albert  the  Great,  who  had  trained  the 
Angelical  at  Cologne  and  at  Paris,  eventually  came  to  look  upon 
him  more  as  a  master  than  as  a  quondam  disciple.  J     He  not  only, 

*"No8tri  oiBiiino  sanctum  Tliomam  ut  pioprinm  Uoctorem  habeant,  eiimque  in  Scho- 
lastica  Tlicoldsfiii  seqni  teueaiitur;  turn  quia  ooiistitutioiies  eiim  nobis  coimneudant,  t^t 
Biiiiiiuns  Piiiiiil'fx  Olemeus  VHI.  id  se  eupcrp  siKiiilu-a\  i(  ;  tiim  quia  i!uin  unius  scriptoris 
doclriiiiun   in   societate    eligeudaui    constitutioucs  luoncant.   nullius    hoe    tempore,    dnetrina 

}ii>tc»t  occnricii',  quoj  sit  e:l  solidior,  aut  secuiior,  ut  noii  iuiuieiit^  sauctus  Thomas  Tlieo- 
ogui'uni  Piincips  ah  oinnihus  habeatur."     (Of.  Tourou,  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  XII.,  p.  576.) 

t  The  opinions  of  Tlioniassinns  and  Moriinis  are  worth  recordiujj:  Drioiix  says: — "Nous  no 
parlerona  ii-i  q>ie  du  P.  Tlioinassin.  qui  oite  aouvent  saint  Tlionuis.  en  disnnt  qu'il  ne  voit  pas 
qu'on  jiuisse  adjnntiT  :\  la  force  et  h  \;i  luiuiere  de  sa  duel  rine.  I'l  (hi  P.  Moriii.qui  dans  son 
trait/' (le  la  Penilriice  dit  que  de  tons  h'S  the<ilo;;i(ns  (|iii  out  traite  cct  te  nialiere  il  n'en  est 
aueun  (|ui  ait  eorit  auasi  excelleniiuent  que  saint  Thomas,  qu'il  a  dissipe  et  niis  en  poiidre  lea 
futiles  raisons  des  aneiens  scholastiques  et  s'est  attaclK'f  i\  la  pratique  des  premiers  et  des  plus 
beaux  8ii>cU'8  de  I'Kjilise."  (Morinus,  De  Pcenitentm,  p.  774.  Ed.  1694;  Vid.  La  Somme  nieoloiTique, 
Tom.  Premifr.  Intrixl.,  p.  XXV.) 

t  The  oelehiafed  Cardinal  .leroiue  Casanati  was  accnstonied  to  sav  that,  if  .all  theolo<;ian3 
were  at  one  in  ti  ncliin;;  tin-  priiicii)lcs  (]f  S.  Tlioirtas.  Iliere  would  lie  no  eonfnsion  in  mrillers  of 
faith,  no  laxity  in  morals,  .-ind  no  iMr.'iva^janci- in  mystic  tiacliin;,'.  This  Caiilin.-il  it  was  who 
ininiorlali/.ed  his  name  by  K'viiif;  his  Library  to  the  Oimiinieans  of  the  Miucrva  at  Home.  It  was 
considered,  at  the  be;j;inninK  of  the  eighteenth  ceutury,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  one  of  the 
richest  libraries  in  Italy.     His  Eminence  left  a  certain  sum  for  the  support  of  the  learned  tlieo- 
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as  will  appear  later  on,  at  au  advanced  old  age,  made  a  tedious 
journey  to  defend  the  teachings  of  his  pn|)il,  but  he  also  found 
his  delight — possibly  when  he  had  become  too  blind  and  too 
feeble  to  write  nnich  himself — in  listening  to  a  brother,  whilst  he 
read  to  him  in  order,  the  profound  compositions  of  his  former 
disciple.  But  the  Dominicans  did  more  than  simply  admire  the 
works  of  their  great  luminary.  For  instance,  in  three  general 
Chapters — at  Paris  in  1286,  at  Bordeaux  in  1281,  and  at  Lucca  in 
1288 — it  was  expressly  ruled  that  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas 
should  be  synonymous  with  the  teaching  of  the  Order,  and  that 
no  friar  should  presume  to  teach  anything  which  was  contrary  to 
his  doctrine.* 

The  paramount  influence  acquired  by  the  Thomistic  system, 
especially  amongst  the  Dominicans,  can  be  imagined  W'hen  it  is 
remembered  how  vast  a  sway  the  8aint  exerted  over  theologians, 
old  as  well  as  young,  during  his  life-time.  Those  men  who  had 
partaken  of  his  spirit  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  went  forth  like  the  Apostles  of  old,  full  of  new  tire,  bent 
upon  spreading  far  and  wide  the  teachings  of  their  master. 
Echard  assures  us  that  tliose  who  had  studied  under  him,  in  due 
course  became  professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Bologna 
and  at  Cologne,  at  Naples  and  at  Rome  :  and  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  all  their  teaching  from  the  writings  of  their 
common  master. 

It  would  take  a  large  book  to  contain  the  high  praises  which 
have  been  poured  out  upon  the  Angelical  by  theologians,  literary 
men,  and  saints.  His  fame  is  so  great,  he  towers  so  unmistakably 
over  all  others,  that  not  envy  itself,  no,  not  even  the  blindness 
of  bigotry  and  passion,  can  deny  to  him  the  tirst  rank  amongst 
the  scientific  theologians  of  the  Church. f  Simply  as  sjiecimens, 
a  few  names  shall  be  recorded,  that  the  leader  may  clearly  per- 
ceive how  deeply  the  same  impression  was  sealed  upon  minds 

loffians  of  tlie  Tlioniist  spliool.  Two  had  to  act  iis  librarians,  two  to  instniot  yomin  Roman 
clcifjy  in  tlic  elements  of  Tlioniisfic  tln-oloiiy.  ami  the  reiniiininm  six  were  to  yive  a  liberal 
course  of  Tlioniistic  teaebins  to  edneateil  persons  of  all  couutri<-s  wbo  felt  inclined  to  attend 
tbem.  Sneh  is  tbe  origin  of  the  Hollrijlmii,  Awtdicam  iu  Rome,  the  first  centre  of  Thomistic 
teaehing  in  the  world, 

*  •■  II  est  vrai  que  pen  d'annees  apres  la  niort  du  Servitenr  de  Dieu,  et  assez  louK-tems  avant 
sa  canonization;  e'est-^-rtire,  dans  les  Cbapitres  (Jeneranx  tenns  !\  Paris  en  12l!fi.  ;Y  Bordeaux  en 
12;::,  cl  a  LiKim  s  i-n  I2!!«,  il  fnl  e\iircsscment  ordonni-  >\\u-  la  doclrine  de  Tlnnnas  d'Aipiin.  seroit 
dcsininais  <  cllc  dont  tout  I'Ordn-  fcroit  nnaninieiiient  iirotcssion,  sans  (piil  fnl  permi.s  iY  anciin 
part  icnlicr  de  snivre,  on  d'ensciuncr  tb-s  senlinieiis  conlraires:  mais  il  n'est  .  ]ias  moins  assrtre 
que  du  vivant-mAme  de  notre  Saint,  ses  freres  .se  faisoient  de.jfl  un  bonnenr  d'etre  ses  diselples, 
d'autant  plus  engagers  i\  respecter  sa  pi^rsonue,  et  it  estimer  sa  doctrine,  qu'ils  avoient  I'avan- 
tage  de  connoitre  plus  parfaitemeut  tout  le  nu^rite  de  I'uu  et  de  I'antre."  (Touron,  Lix>.  V., 
Chap.  XII..  p.  579.) 

t  De  Maistre  says  of  the  Angelical,  for  instance : — "  Saint  Thonms  .  .  .  ne  pruirait 
s'occuper  des  sciences,  iini  n'e.xistaient  i)as  de  son  temps,  et  dont  on  ne  s'enjbarrassait  nulle- 
nient  alors.  Son  style  admirable  .sous  le  rai>port  de  la  clarte,  de  la  precision,  de  la  force  et  du 
laconisme.  ne  pouvait  Atrc  cependaiit  celni  rle  IJembo,  de  Muret,  on  de  Maft'ei.  II  n'eu  fnt  pas 
inoius  I'une  des  grandes  tetcs  qui  aiint  exisfe  dans  le  nnuide.  Le  genie  ))oetique  inAme  ne  lui 
etait  pas  ttrauger.  L'Kglise  en  a  conserve  i|nelques  etin<'elles  qili  purent  exciter  depnis 
Vadniiration  et  l'eu\ie  de  Santenil  [a  celebrated  I'oet.  Canon  of  S.  Victor's,  Ifiil'l.  Puisque  saint 
Thomas  fut  surnomme  I'Auge  de  I'ecole,  c'est  lui  surtout  qu'il  faut  citer  pour  absoudre  I'ecole." 
(Suirc'es,  Deuxiime  Entrelien.) 
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of  eutiiely  dissimilar  character — upon  men  of  altogether  different, 
indeed,  of  hostile  liabits  and  convictions.  The  shrewd  and  sweet 
8.  Philip  Neri  used  the  teaching  of  8.  Thomas  as  his  ginde,  and 
coiisult(^d  the  Angelical  in  all  his  doubts.  Pope  8.  Pius  V., 
kS.  Charles  Borromeo,  8.  Francis  of  Sales,  S.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
8.  Antoninus,  and  more  than  can  be  mentioned,  looked  uj)on  it 
as  an  exceptional  privilege  to  have  been  trained  in  his  school. 
Pico  of  Mirandola,  a  prodigy  of  science  and  the  most  brilliant 
scholar  of  his  age,  read  with  avidity  whatever  was  written  in 
defence  of  the  Angelical,  and  declared  the  study  of  his  writings 
to  be  his  one  delight.*  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a  man  of  splendid 
and  solid  learning,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  8.  Thomas  was 
not  only  the  most  saintly  amongst  the  learned,  but  also  the  most 
learned  amongst  the  saints.  Cardinal  Osius  calls  him  the  light 
and  torch  of  Catholic  theology  ;  Baronius,  the  theologian  par 
e.vcelleiice,  and  the  "  Prince  of  Theologians ;"  Bellarmine  says 
says  that  his  works  are  more  brilliant  than  the  sun.  Cajetan  and 
d'Aguirre  speak  with  still  higher  eulogy.  His  own  master, 
Albert,  calls  him  Flos  et  decfis  nmiidi,  the  flower  and  ornament 
of  the  earth.  Cardinal  Toletus  does  not  shrink  from  saying  that 
he  who  has  8.  Thomas,  may  dispense  with  all  other  Doctors. 
Cardinal  Pallavicino,  and  Gennadius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, speak  of  him  with  the  profoundest  reverence.  F.  Labbe, 
the  Jesuit,  says  :  "  Tho?)ias  Angelns  erat,  antequam  esset  Doctor 
Avgelicus^'' — "  Thomas  w^as  an  Angel  before  he  was  an  Angelic 
Doctor ;"  f  8uarez,  that  he  surpasses  all  the  scholastics  in  his 
explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  that  he  ranks  with  the 
first  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Tlien,  in  England,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  made  use  of 
him  in  combating  Luther ;  whilst  Henry  VHI.,  before  he  w^as 
delivered  over  to  a  reprobate  sense,  had  undertaken  to  write 
with  his  own  hand  an  apology  for  the  Saint. 

*  riialcaubriand  says  of  our  Saint: — "  G<5nip  tout  ft  fait  comparable  anx  plus  rares  genics 
dps  tiMni)s  anciciis  it  iiKKlcriit'S,  qui  tient  de  Platon  et  de  Malebranelie  i>our  la  sjiiritualitc', 
d'.Aiistoti-  et  (Ic  I>fS(artis  ])our  la  clart^  et  la  loKirpie."  Sdili-iui;;er  says: — "  Wie  sclii-  ist  iu 
dicsev  lliiusiclit  [Ki-inil niss  des  Douinas]  dfiu  Pri'diKer  zu  enipfelilen,  scinru  doj^inatisrliiMi 
Smdien  die  f;iossi-ii  Tlirdlo^i-ii  dri-  Vorzi-it ,  Ih-schhIi-i  s  dm  111.  Tli<iiiias  vim  A(|Uiii,  zu  (iiiinilo 
lejii-n  !  Wenu  die  Ciiivcrsitat  voii  I'aris  iiii  .1.  Kii.'i  dcu  letztein  l.rliici-  iiiit  den  Priidlratcu 
auszeiclmele:  I'nivcr.salis  Ei'clesi;e  ImiK'n  pnvfiil^idiiiii,  tons  doctoniiii.  caudclabruni  insifjiie 
et  lui'CUK.  per  quod  oiiines  qui  vias  vit:e  et  seholas  saua'  doctiiiia'  injjiediuutur,  lumen  videiit, 
oujus  doetrina  toto  orbe  eonimeiidaliili  fulfjet  Keelesia  ut  sole  hiiia  .  .  .  so  war  diess  eiiio 
Bewiiuderuuf:.  welelie  dem  Wesen  uacli  die  fjaiize  katliolisclie  Welt  dem  eugliselieu  Lelni'v 
zollte.  uud  zuiiial  die  Papste  Clemens  VUI.,  luuoceuz  VI.,  Urban  V.,  Alexander  vn.,  feierlieU 
ausspraeben."     (See  Kirchliche  PredUjtanit,  EthUs  Huch,  p.Ki.) 

t  Tbo  riiurob  herself,  in  the  prayer  on  the  Feast  of  the  Saint,  says:— "Deus  qui  Ecrle.ti/tm 
Tiitim  beati  Tboma>  eoufessoris  tui  7ni?'rt  eruditions  clarificas  et  saiicta  operatioiie  foecundas.  Stc." 
Pope  Alexander,  writing  to  the  Universit.y  of  Louvain,  says: — "D.D.  Augustini  et  TliomtB 
drxjuKita  i7in»icu.'ui(i  tuliKxininque  quorum  sanctissimoruni  virornm  penes  <'atbolieos  uni versos 
ingeiitia  et  ouinem  laiidi  in  supiigressa  noniina  novi  pi":eeoiiii  eoiiimendatione  noii  egiiit." 
fioudiii  says  tliat  tlie  Sunnnii  was  biid  on  (be  t:ihle  at  the  Conneil  of  Trent.  ■  tanqnani  hicnb'n- 
tissiunim  omnium  I'aliuni  epitonnu  it  seriiituno  sacric  interpretem."  Caidinal  Ii.uiniin.s's 
words  are  tliese: — "  Vix  quisquam   enarrarc  posset         .        .  qnaiilnm   illiu.s  illil>al;o 

dnetrina-  a  Sanctis  patribus  in  sacro-saucto  cecumenico  concillo  Tridentiuo  consideutibus  fuerit 
acclaiuatuui." 
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Erasmus,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  critical  and  fastidious 
scholars  who  ever  used  his  great  talents  against  the  Church, 
declared  that  he  was  acquainted  with  no  theologian  whose 
diligence  was  so  great,  whose  judgment  was  so  sound,  and  whose 
doctrine  was  so  solid  as  that  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.*    • 

And,  as  if  merely  human  testimony  were  not  enough,  there  is 
the  testimony  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  on  ■  three  distinct  occa- 
sions expressed  His  Divine  approval  of  the  teaching  of  the  Haint, 
viz.,  at  Paris,  at  Orvieto,  and  in  the  Chapel  of  H.  Nicholas  at 
Naples.  And  even  those  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  miraculous, 
at  all  events  will  admit  this  much  in  evidence,  that  the  Catholic 
world  must  have  held  the  Angelical  in  the  highest  possible  esti- 
mation, to  have  been  drawn  to  invent  or  to  imagine,  in  his 
honour,  so  solemn  and  unusual  a  confirmation.! 

Thus,  then,  to  sum  up,  we  have  a  series  of  eminent  Sovereign 
Pontiff's,  recommending  the  teaching  of  the  Saint  in  the  highest 
terms  ;  Councils  echoing  the  words  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs ;  Uni- 
versities following  the  spirit'  of  Councils ;  Religious  Orders  going 
with  the  rest ;  and  a  countless  host  of  witnesses  of  everj^  country, 
religion,  and  character,  all  declaring  this  one  man  to  be  unique 
in  his  own  line — in  a  word,  the  Prince  of  Theologians  and  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 

And  now  the  reader  may  proceed  with  more  security  in  study- 
ing his  life,  and  will  feel  deeper  interest  and  reverence  in  looking 
at  his  works.  The  Saint  will  occupy  his  legitimate  position  in 
the  mind.  By  degrees  the  greatness  of  his  proportions  will  be 
realized!  His  status  in  the  theologic  world  will  be  discovered, 
and  the  reason  will  finally  rest  satisfied  that  he  has  been  fixed  in 
his  proper  place.  Then  the  eye  will  gaze  upon  his  vast  and 
gentle  majesty,  as,  surrounded  by  a  galaxy  of  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  doctors,  he  illuminates  them  all  by  the  effulgence  of  that  Sun 
which  is  shining  on  his  breast.J 

*  Stiii'kl—  wlio  ill  writiiis  liis  H'ustory  of  the  I'hilosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  came  across  many 
prcat  and  pnilouiiil  iiiiiids— spiaks  w  itli  liij;licst  reverfuce  of  the  Augi-liCHl.  ('uniiiaiiii^  tlie 
Sii-at  schiih[Nti<->  111  kiiislils  ti,;;liliii,i;  for  flic  truth,  he  says: — "Als  dcu  erstcn  und  vnniclimstcu 
<^iv\  pliiicii  dir.si-s  ^:cit^ti,^cn  Kit li  rtluiiiis  niui  luiissen  wir  den  Man  ncnucn.  dcsscn  Name  an 
di-r  Siiitzc  dii-Mi- Aliliandlun^' stcht.  Es  ist  Thiimas  von  Aquino.  Er  hat  sicli  aufdi-m  Fcldc  (h'r 
Wissciisclialt  uTistcrblichc  Ijiirliccrcn  crrnnncii,  mid  seiu  Name  ist  ziim  Ktiiuzcndcn  (.icslirn 
■IcrwiinUn  am  lliinmcl  dcr  Kinlic  sowiihl  als  auch  der  cliristlichen  Wisscnschaft.  Was 
Au^Mstiuns  in  del-  patvistisclien  Zeit  und  liir  dieselbe  war,  das  ist  Tliomas  iu  der  niittelaltcr- 
licheu  Scholastik  und  fur  dieselbe."  (Geschichte  da-  Philosophic  ties  Mittelalters,  Zwciter  Bund, 
Erste  Abtheihmg,  ?  120,  p.  421—422.) 

t  How  well  MIchclet  spralcs  of  the  Anselical :— "  Cc  niilicn  si  difficile  iV  tenir,  on  rEi;lise 
essaya  de  s'etalilir  ct  dc  sarn-liT  sans  f;lissiT  a  ilnihc  iii  :'i  uaiiclic,  il  fiit  trace  i>ai  s.iint 
Thomas;  c'est  Ifi  sa  f;loirc  imiiinisi-.  Venn  a  la  lin  dii  iiioyni  a.;c.  comnie  Aristotc  ^  la  tin  du 
monde  srec,  il  I'ut  I'Aristotc  da  clirislianismc.  rn  ihrssa  la  lc;;islatii>ii,  cssavant  (l'ac<i)nlcr  la 
lotfiiine  ct  la  foi  pour  la  suppression  de  toulc  licrcsic  J^c  colossal  nioinuiicnl  (|n'il  a  clcvc, 
ravit  le  sit-cle  en  admiration.  Albert  le  Grand  dnlara  que  saint  'I'lionias  avait  ti\c  la  rii;lc  i|ui 
dnrcrait  .iusqu' .'i  la  eonsommatiou  des  temps.  Cct  homme  cxlraonlinairc  liit  alisorhc  ]>ar 
cette  taclie  terrible,  ricn  autre  ue  s'est  place  dans  .sa  vie  ;  vie  tout  alistraite,  dant  les  seals 
6venenieut8  sont  des  irt(^es."    (Histoire  de  France,  Tom.  IV.,  Chap.  IX..  p.  12 — Hi.) 

t  Here  are  some  solid  reasons,  given  by  a  Minim  Father,  why  the  teacliinK  of  S.  Thomas 
ebonld  be  preferred  to  any  other :—"  1.— (Vest  d'abord,  dit  ce  Th(;oloKien,  I'oraele  exprf-s  do 
JesusCUrist,  qui  I'a  approuvee.     2.— Le  t^moignage  des  I'apes  qui  Pout   eu  qiielque  favou 
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So  great  and  imposing  a  figure  cannot  be  fully  understood 
without  considerable  study  ;  nor  can  its  true  position  be  arrived 
at  save  by  examining  it  from  different  points  of  view,  and  by 
instituting  between  it  and  other  kindred  objects  certain  instruc- 
tive comparisons.  He  who  was  placed  amongst  the  Doctors  by 
the  inspired  wisdom  of  a  Pontiff  and  a  Saint ;  who  is  associated 
with  S.  Augustine,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Gregory,  and  S.  Jerome — saints 
who  lived  so  many  hundreds  of  years  before — was  not  thus 
carried  out  of  his  own  era,  and  placed  amongst  the  Columnal 
Fathers,  without  a  weighty  reason.  Let  us  study  the  points  of 
contrast  and  of  likeness  between  him  and  them,  that  a  new 
illumination  may  be  thrown  on  our  Image  of  the  Saint  as  the 
result. 

ciiiouis^e.  3.— Le  suffrage,  des  plus  c61i>bres  Universites,  et  de  presque  toutos  les  Onhcs 
Kclisi<!iix,  qui  se  sout  fait  un  lioniicur  dc  I'iidoptcr.  4. — Les  excelleutes dispositions (|ui  Mvoicnc 
mis  li-  S.  Doctcur  eii  otat  d<-  rcci-voii ,  avcc  :il)OiMlaiiC(',  les  hiiuiercs  (ic  l:i  sa^c.ssi-,  par  Ic  paijait 
(ii'tiii'limii'iil  (!<•  toiitis  les  ci  catiircs.  I'aiuoiir  <iu  .silence  et  de  la  ictraiLc.  ct  par  le  cai-actere 
(li-  son  i-s]iiit,  <iiu-  inille  ]ias.si<in  n'c-loit  caipaMi-  (l'af;iter.  5. — La  lectiuc  Ui-s  I'cri-.s.  el  de  tons 
les  ancicii.s  Auteurs  de  reputation,  dont  il  avoit  recneilli  les  sentiiiiciis  les  iiliis  beaux,  el  les 
]>liis  )inrs.  t).— L'oriire  des  matieres  et  cette  piofoiidciir  de  raisoiinciiiciit.  i|ui  liii  est  jiropre, 
poin-  K'duii-e  Jiisipraiix  preuiiers  principes,  toiites  les  vcrite.s  (|iiil  eiitiepicnd  d'('talilir.  7. — 
L'aveu  (pie  h-  .Saint  a  fait  quelqiiefois,  d'avoir  plus  apjuis  dans  I'oraisoii  ipie  dans  les  livres,  ce 
qui  doit  faire  resarder  sa  doctriue  plutot  eouime  un  present  du  Ciel,  que  coiuuie  une  simple 
produutiou  de  resjirit  buanalu."     (Touron,  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  XIII., p.  585 — 58(i.) 


CHAPTER    III. 

S.    THOMAS    AND    THE    FATHERS. 


PART   1. 

Now  that  the  Angelical  liad  been  ranked  amongst  the  Doctors 
of  the  University,  he  commenced  to  govern  in  the  schools  of 
S.  James's  as  Regens  Primarius.^  Here  he  would  develop  the 
delicate  and  difhciilt  questions  of  theology.  The  Doctor  having 
gone  through  an  elaborate  training  himself,  and  having  also  had 
many  years'  practice  m  dialectical  disputation,  was  ripe  for 
descending  into  the  depths  of  theological  subtilty,  and  for 
bringing  up  and  displaying  before  his  wondering  scholars  the 
root  of  some  far-creeping  heresy,  or  the  seeds  of  some  obscure 
spiritual  malady — that  element  in  a  system  of  religion  or  phi- 
losophy which  stamps  it  with  a  special  character,  and  lends  to 
its  propagation  a  peculiar  success.  Or  he  might  take  up  one 
minute  point  in  philosophy — as  a  man  might  select  a  blade  of 
grass  or  the  wing  of  a  gnat — and,  by  means  of  a  careful 
analysis,  display,  through  the  microscopic  powers  of  a  keen  and 
logical  intelligence,  the  whole  complication  of  its  delicate  con- 
struction.f  First  one  line  of  thought  would  be  brought  under 
observation,  then  another,  and  then  a  third  and  a  fourth  ;  next, 
various  threads  which  appeared  to  intersect  the  main  question, 

*  The  Vita  puts  tlie  Doctorato  much  earlii-r  tlian  moat  writers.  Tliese  are  the  words  of  the 
compiler: — "Ourte  se  uel  Baecillerato  fu  stiniato  (hi  tutti  inaravifflioso,  iicl  masisti'rio  poseiii 
accese  eon  la  niara\  if;lia  il  sinporc;  jicrche  la  rtottrlua,  clie  da  lui  aseoltavano  i  scolari.  iiiui 
pareva  huniana,  uia  ]ini  tiisto  Angelica.  <ili  fii  dato  qui-sto  frrado  di  Maestro  ui-l  vi;;('siiii<M|uiiito 
anno  dell'et?!  sua.  it  I'anno  otiavo  (lo|i<i  di  cssir.si  f'atto  Relisioso:  et  Tanno  vif;i'.-inio,si-ttinio 
dopf)  H  transit!)  del  Patriarca  S.  Donienieo:  et  delUi  uostra  salute  I'auuo  nxdle  dueento,  e 
iiuaiantaiiove."     (Viiadi  Nan  Tomiiao  d'AqiUiw,  p.  17.) 

t  What  has  been  so  profoundly  said  of  the  bearing  of  the  seiences  on  each  other,  can  also  ho 
said  mutatis  ynutaiulits  of  the  various  portions  of  theological  truth  in  their  mutual  relations. 
Spealcing  of  "  .Siieui  IS,"  Dr.  Ncunum  says: —  .  .  .  "  viewed  ;iltog(ther,  they  become  tlio 
iiiarist  ap)iroxiuiatii>n  to  a  representation  or  subjective  Velieetion  of  the  olijeetive  truth,  jios- 
sible  to  the  human  mind,  wliieli  advances  towiirds  iiceurate  appreliensiou  of  lliat  obji'ct,  in  Jiro- 
portioM  111  the  nuMilier  of  srienies  it  has  miisleii-d;  and  \\  liirli.  when  ei'Vtain  srienres  are 
AVanting,  in  .sinli  a  casr  has  l.iil  ;i  ili-lid  i\  .•  a]iprclii  iiMnii.  in  jirnpin  I  ion  lo  the  valin-  ol  the 
sciences  which  aie  thus  waiilinn.  and  llii'  imiJiirt;iiiri'  of  tlir  Meld  in  which  lIu'V  arr  eniploycil." 
(Discourses  an  Ihr  .s.'.v"  ami  .\atiirr  uf  l'nii'<)\-:it!i  Kilm-atian.  Disc  III.  p.  7'2 — 7:1.)  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  of  the  Koiliir— lo  fill  up  the  outline  whicli  had  been  given  by  the  Bachelor 
to  the  studeut,  and  to  point  out  the  relation  of  part  to  part. 
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or  to  (livei-i^e  from  it,  would  be  disentangled  and  explained  ; 
till,  iiiially,  by  the  application  of  a  process  of  masterly  synthe- 
sis, each  several  line  would  be  drawn  into  its  position  and 
adjusted  ;  so  that  what  at  first,  in  the  eyes  of  a  casual  observer, 
appeared  to  be  an  insignificant  and  inorganic  particle  or  atom, 
lies  mapped  out  before  the  wondering  eye,  like  those  webs 
spreading  in  the  morning  grass,  when  the  dew  still  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  the  fresh  beam  slopes  across  the  meadows. 

Whilst  the  Angelical  was  thus  diving  into  the  ocean  of  thought, 
and  bringing  up  and  displaying  the  rich  marvels  which  he  found 
there,  the  Bachelor  who  had  the  privilege  to  teach  under  his 
direction  was  engaged  in  a  duty  which,  indeed,  required  plenty 
of  brain,  though  hardly  so  wide  an  experience.*  He  would 
occupy  himself  in  giving  the  young  men  a  compendious  and 
general  survey  of  theological  teaching,  showing  them  the  lie  of 
the  land,  and  commenting  also  upon  the  "  Sentences"  of  the 
Lombard.  Thus  depth,  breadth,  and  orthodoxy,  went  hand 
in  hand  with  accuracy  and  minute  investigation,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  expanding  miud.f 

Who  had  the  good  fortune  to  teach  as  Bachelor  at  this  period, 
in  the  Hchool  of  the  Angelical,  unfortunately  remains  uncertain. 
Some  say  that  it  was  the  Saint's  friend  Hanibald,  who  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences,"  who  was  made  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  and  Urban  IV.  ;  and, 
being  subsequently  raised  to  the  Sacred  College,  died  six  years 
after  his  elevation  ;  others,  that  it  was  Br.  Romanus  de'Ursini, 
the  nephew  of  Pope  Nicholas  III. ;  others,  finally,  that  it  was 
Peter  of  Tarantasia,  who  succeeded  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  the 
Pontifical  authority.^  This  much,  anyhow,  is  certain,  that 
these  three  able  men  went  through  their  course  at  the  College 


*  Wliat  must  have  been  of  iiinuense  advantage  in  Uio  school  of  S.  Thomas  was,  that  he,  as 
well  as  Albert,  had  introduced  the  principle  that  logic  was  not  an  end  but  a  meam.  Abelard  and 
his  set  had  used  it,  and  taught  others  to  use  it,  simply  as  a  display — as  acrobats  show  otl'  their 
agility  on  a  sack  in  tile  streets: — "  II  fiit  positivenicnt  (lc<lare."  says  Haurean,  "par  Albert-le- 
(iraud,  et  par  saint  Tliouias  et  ]iar  tons  les  adherents  di-  lecole  Thdinisle,  i|ue  I'exercice  l0gl(|ue 
est  Riinplenient  uni'  pri  paration  il  I'etude,  Jl  la  conuaissance  de  la  verite.  ("est  uu  autre  breton, 
Dun  Scot.  i|Ui  Vint  le  premier,  an  treizieme  siecle,  nieconnaitre  ces  distiuctious  necessaires,  et 
coniproniettre  la  logique  en  pretendant  I'appeller  h  de  plus  nobles  emplois."  (De  La  Fhilosophie 
Schohistirpir,  Tom.  I.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  33.) 

t  Carle,  in  his  Life  of  S.  Thomas,  says  that  the  office  of  teaching  was  held  very  high  indeed : 
"  Le  ductorat  etait  alora  nn  honneur  immense;  c'etait  preaque  un  second  episcopal  dans 
I'Eglise  .  .  .  ou  regardait  reuseiguemeut  corame  uu  autre  sacerdoce."  (Cf.  Gibelli,  /;.  71, 
note.) 

%  "  Entrato  aVofficio  di  dottoro  (e  ci6  fu  nell'anno  1257)  prese  a  reggere  una  scuola.  avendo 
sotfo  di  se  un  baccelliere.  Secondo  I'avviso  di  alcuui,  il  baceellicre  fu  il  celebre  Annibaldo 
intitno  .iniieo  di  Toiumaso;  altri  portano  opinione  che  fos.se  il  I'adre  Komano  della  faniiglia 
degli  Orsini;  alcuui  sono  di  credere  che  loiise  Pietro  da  Tarantasia.  che  ]>(ii  subliiiialo  alia 
catteilra  di  S.  I'ietro  prese  il  nonie  d'lnnocenzo  V.  L'Angelico  Kuttore  nel  suo  inagisterio 
lasi-iossi  iigni  altro  Inngliissinio  spazio  addii'Iro,  <^  veraniente  cdriie  aipiila  levossi  a  vein  supra 
tutti  e  liliisoli  (■  leoldgi.  Si  coikIiiiIii-  si  e  deltd  di  sd]>ra,  I'dllicid  di  |irdli-ss(.rc  iidii  gli  tdglieva 
I'h'e'  non  venisse  rr<-;ni(l<i  in  iiisrril  I  lira  liellissiiiic  iipcTi'.  mile  ipi.-ili  i|ii;isi  :i  ]irM\a  spirrav.'ino 
la  sapienza  e  la  sanlila  <li  Uii.  Indiri/./.n  al  sini  dilctlo  aniicii  il  pa<Irc  Kcgiiialdo  un  Trallalo  di 
Teidogia,  che  .solo  basterebbe  a  far  cliiara  fedo  della  subliniitil  del  suo  ingeguo."  (Gibelli.  Capo 
XIX..  p.  74:  see  Bareille,  Chap.  XV'IIl.  ;  Tourou,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  151;  Werner,  Vol  I.. 
VrMe»  CapiUl,  p.  ZIJ.) 
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of  S.  James?,  and  received  the  Doctor's  cap  between  the  years 
1256  and  1260, 

After  the  Angelical  had  lectured  during  the  course  of  a  year, 
as  Prbnarhni  Regens,  he  was  obliged,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  University,  to  make  way  for  another  Professor.  It 
was  contrary  to  rule  that  any  Master  should  teach  in  the  same 
school  for  more  than  three  years  consecutively.  The  Saint, 
however,  was  fully  occupied  in  matters  concerning  the  interests 
of  his  Order.*  He  was  employed  to  preach  the  Lenten  Ser- 
mons at  S.  James's.  A  month  later  he  was  summoned  to 
Valenciennes.  Here  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans 
was  beingiheld.  One  of  the  principal  objects  which  the  Fathers 
had  in  view  was  thoroughly  to  examine  the  studies,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  best  possible  state  of  efficiency.  A  Commis- 
sion was  formed  to  carry  out  this  object.  It  was  comj)osed  of 
the  most  prudent  and  most  celebrated  Dominicans  of  the  schools, 
viz.  :  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  Bonushomo,  Flor- 
ence of  Gaul,  and  Peter  of  Tarantasia.f  These  men  soon  set 
earnestly  to  work.  They  effected  a  complete  reformation  and 
reorganization  of  the  course.  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  drawn  out  at  length  in  the  Acts  of  the  General  Chapter  of 
Valenciennes — the  thirty-sixth  since  the  foundation  of  the  Order 
by  S.  Dominic.  Werner  assures  us  that  the  influence  of  the 
changes  produced  by  this  Commission  are  felt  by  the  students 
in  the  Dominican  schools  to  the  present  day.J 

But  the  University  of  Paris,  which  had  been  at  one  period 
so  violently  opposed  to  the  Dominicans  professing  divinity  at 
all,  now  that  it  had  discovered  how  great  a  'prestige  the  Angel- 
ical had  given  to  the  schools,  implored  him  to  return.  The 
authorities  said  they  were  most  desirous  to  set  on  one  side  the 
law  which  excluded  him  from  the  theologic  chair,  and  that  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  his  resuming  his  old  position  as  a  Doctor 
in  the  schools.      The  Saint  complied  with  their  request.     He 

*  "  Naclulciii  er  seiu  Jahr  als  Regens  Primarius  vollendet  liatte.  mnsste  er  deii  acadeniischen 
Gcsetzen  gemiiss  seiue  Lerhkauzel  an  eiueu  Na(lifi)lf;<'r  aUtn-ten:  ea  war  keiiicm  eilaubt, 
liiuger  als  dici  Jalire  uuiintevbrochen  in  einer  iiud  (IcrsillHii  Siliuli-  zii  lehren.  Dat'iir  widnieto 
er  sich  im  Jaliro  1259  dpsto  eifriger  deu  von  scimiii  Oniiii  iliiii  aul'erlegten  Vf  rpHichtunfjcn  ; 
er  liiclt  uulircnd  di-r  Fasteuzeit  die  Prcdiiitcii  in  iIit  Kirclic  zu  St.  .lacol),  iind  ciiiiMi  Mmiat 
spiitcl'  vciITi;;!!-  er  sicli  zu  di'in  auf  das  l'liiiL;sl  li-.sl  in  Vali-uciciuus  zusaiiinifubcrntViicii 
Ovdi'iiscapiltl  uui  iiii  Vereine  iiiit  Alliirtus  M.  HhiiusIkhiio.  Flnrcn/,  di-in  (ialliir  \\\u\  I'ltcr  vou 
Tarcnlasia  Auftiii^c  zu  einer  nemn  ()i;;anisaticin  ilcr  Onlens.studiin  zu  libcrnclnnen.  Die 
zutol;;e  desscn  ausf;i'arlicitete  Stndiiuordniui^  ist  in  den  Iiiiniinieanerkliistern  t  hi'ilwci.se  ncieli 
lu'Ut  zu  Tajie  in  l'cl)nnf;:  sic  tindct  sicli  narjj  iliieiM  vollstaiidi^eii  Textc  in  den  Aeten  dea 
GeueraleapileLs  von  Valeneiennes,  des  seelisuuddrei.ssigsten  seit  der  Stil'tung  des  Urdens." 
(Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Viertes  Uajdtel,  p.  214.) 

t  "  Nous  lisons  dans  les  Chrouiques  de  I'Ordre  de  S.  Dominique,  que  notre  Saint  se  Ironva 
au  Cliapitre  GeiK'-ral  tenu  Van  1259  h  Valenciennes,  Ville  des  Pays-Ua.s  en  Hainant.  II  tut 
charge  par  les  Superieurs  de  dresser  quelques  reglenients  pour  les  etudes,  et  on  lui  .joignit 
dau3  ce  ti-avail,  quatre  autres  Docteurs  de  Paris,  entre  lesipu'ls  etoieul  .Mliert  Ic'  (iranil.  et 
Pierre  de  Tarantaise.  Les  Lois  fort  sages,  et  trt!S-proi»ri's  pour  avaneer.  et  p<rlc(tiiinuer  les 
etudes,  qu'ils  firent  de  concert,  fureut  acceptees,  dit  le  V.  Kuhard,  et  suivies  dans  lout  I'ordre." 
(Toiiron,  Llv.  IJ.,  Vhnp.  VII.,  p.  1(13.) 

i  See  Der  liciUge  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Ersler  Band,  Vicrles  Capitcl,  p.  214. 
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appeared  once  again  in  his  former  place.  The  crowds  which 
had  pressed  around  him  before,  and  had,  like  the  tide,  receded 
at  his  departure — now  he  had  come  again,  assend)]ed  in  still 
greater  throngs  than  ever.*  And  thus  he  continued  pouring 
out  his  matured  wisdom,  forming  theologians,  and  building  up 
the  Church  of  Grod,  until  obedience  summoned  him  away  to 
other  duties. 

A  man  like  8.  Thomas  could  not  continue  lecturing  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  a  great  University  town  like  Paris,  without 
attracting  notice,  and  multiplying  fame.  The  Holy  See,  which 
had  ever  kept  a  watchful  and  cautious  eye  upon  this  great  centres 
of  intellectual  activity,  which  never  forgot  the  deeds  ■of  learned 
men,  and  which  ever  knew  how  to  turn  such  men  to  the  best 
account,  summoned  the  Angelical  to  Rome.  Whether  this  ordtn* 
was  given  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  (1260),  or  by  Urban  IV.,  has 
never  been  clearly  ascertained.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff  desired  to  have  this  prudent  and  mighty  coun- 
cillor at  his  side.f  Where  we  find  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  there 
we  are  sure  to  find  the  Angelical.  Though  he  never  omitted 
lecturing,  still  he  continued  with  the  Pope.  Not  only  Rome, 
but  Civita  Vecchia,  Anagni,  Viterbo,  Perugia,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy,  received  the  great  theologian,  and  hung  upon  his  lips. 
He  preached  in  their  churches,  he  taught  in  their  schools.  And 
thus,  either  at  Paris,  or  Rome,  or  Bologna,  or  Naples,  the  great 
Angelical  passed  away  his  life,  pouring  out  the  golden  stream 
of  theologic  lore,  and  silently,  and  with  an  heroic  perseverance, 
working  out  one  object,  to  the  realization  of  which,  since  his 
early  youth,  he  seems  to  have  dedicated  his  entire  life.  J 

There  was  nothing  desultory  in  the  career  of  the  Angelical. 
The  same  wisdom  which  taught  him  as  a  boy  to  abandon  the 

*  Tlic  positiim  of  the  Saint  iu  tlic  schools  niav  be  j;atli(>r<Ml  from  t1ip  folUnviiist  words 
of  Profcss<ii-  (lihtlli  :  — ■■  Dalla  Spaniia,  <lair  InKliilti-rra,  dalT  Allriiia;;iia,  (talla  I'olonia  '.■  ila'  pia 
reiiioti  pai-si  tracvano  a  i;raii  iiuiiicro  j;iovaiu  f  uoioini  alia  I'lih  citsita  di  I'aiiiji  (clii-  di  i|iichla 
sola  la  luatt'iia,  clic  Iio  allt-  iiiani,  vuoU-  clic  io  faccia  iiiciizioin-)  <•  ai-ccsaiMfutc,  nitdto  di  lii  d:i 
luistra  usaiiza,  si  davano  agli  studi.  Grande  em  iie'  profissori  il  sainre,  uramlc  era  in  i-ssi 
I'oniulazione  della  scicnza,  grande  lautoritA;  j^randc  ncj;li  scliolari  la  brania  di  \  iiiire  ett'ettiva- 
mente  dotti.  Define  di  essere  ritornate  in  vita  erano  Ic  Ic-;};!,  \nv  Ic  iiiiali  i  prot'cssori  sceolari 
«  regolari  doveaui)  di  coneordia  iiiirarc  aU'anijnniento  dellc  scienze  e  alia  gloria  della  Keligione." 
(Vita  di  Han  Tommano  d'Aquino,  Cap.  X  ('/..  ;).  til.) 

t  "  Die  Hoclischule  zii  Paris  hielt  es  liir  eiue  Klireni)lliclit.  die  gcsetzliclien  Besclininknnsen 
aufzuheben,  diireli  welclie  Tlioinas  zur  Zeit  weiii^jstens  an  d<r  weileren  Kortsetzun;;  seiner 
oU'entliehen  Lelirtlnitigkeit  verliindert  war.  nnd  luil  ilin  ein,  nelien  den  iiliriijen  Uoclonn  seine 
Vortriige  wieder  aufziinelmnn.  Tlionias  entspra<li  ilieser  Aulliprdi'rnng.  nnd  fnlir  fort,  in 
Paris  zn  leliren.  his  er.  entweder  noeh  nnler  Alexander  IV.  (12Kil)  oder  nnter  (lessen  Xaelifol^rr 
L'rhan  IV..  zu  gleielieiii  Zwi-eke  naeli  Koni  i)ernfen  wnrdi-  nnd  sowolil  liii  i  als  aneli  in  andenn 
Slailten  Italiens.  in  welelien  sieli  die  I'ii|iste  elien  antliiellen,  in  V\\  ita  Veeeliia.  Anagni,  \'it<'rlio. 
Pi'rngia,  als  Ijchrer  wirkte,  nebstdeni,  dass  sein  KaHi  in  wiehtigstiMi  .\ngelegenheilen,  iu 
welelien  die  wissensebaftlielie  Kinsieht  den  entsclieidenden  Ansselilag  gab.  von  alien  Keiten, 
selbsi  von  dell  Piipsteii  vertraueiisvoll  zu  Kathe  gezogeu  wuide."  (Wevuer,  Krster  Batul,  Viertes 
VapiUl, p.  214.) 

t  Per  ohhedieiiza  dava  lezioni  in  tntte  quelle  citt:\  nelle  riuali  si  eon<lueeva  il  Pontefice; 
che  questi  lion  eonseiitiva  uiai  di  dijiartirlo  da  se.  Per  la  (inal  eosa  e  Vitirbo,  e  Urvjelo,  e 
Foudi,  e  Pi-rngia  fiirono  liete  di  c|nel  lienetieio  ed  ouoie.  di  ciie  le  piii  illustri  citt:\  si  davnii 
Tftiito.  Ua  iier  tutlo  e' porgevasi  esenipio  jierfettissiuio  di  ogiii  virtu,  da  jier  tntto  destava  in 
iDOiti  nobilissinia  braiiia  di  veraee  seienza,  da  per  tutto  laseiava  di  se  inesliiuabile  desiderio." 
(tiibelli,  Capo  XXII.,  p.  8G;  Werner,  KisUr  Hand,  Vlertes  CapiM,  p.  214.) 
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Abbey,  and  to  join  the  Dominicans,  taught  him  also  how  to 
turn  his  vocation  to  best  account.  An  ordinary  man  might 
have  made  the. same  step  without  foreseeing  or  looking  forward 
to  the  like  results.  But  the  early  development  of  our  iSaint's 
judgment,  and  his  talents,  must  be  remembered.* 

Excepting  the  shock  he  suffered  when  driven  from  the  great 
Abbey  in  early  days,  and  the  trials  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
annoyance  given  him  by  the  tumultuous  friends  of  William  of 
S.  Amour,  his  career  had  been  one  of  peace,  contemplation,  and 
uneventful  labour  in  the  schools.  From  the  period  of  his  im- 
prisoimient  at  San  Giovanni,  where  he  learnt  to  love  the 
Scriptures,  the  Stagyrite,  and  the  "  Sentences,"  till  he  was 
raised  to  the  hon,ours  of  the  Doctorate,  it  may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  his  life  had  been  one  uninterrupted  curri- 
culum, of  study.  And  then,  again,  from  the  time  he  received 
his  Docto]''s  cap,  till  he  gave  himself  up,  weary  and  broken, 
into  the  hands  of  S.  Benedict,  at  Fossa  Nuova,  viz.,  during  a 
period  of  about  seventeen  years,  the  whole  energy  of  his  vast 
mind  was  concentrated  on  deej)  problems  and.  on  intellectual 
j)ursuits,  on  fultilling  that  exalted  mission  which  Providence 
had  called  upon  him  to  accomplish.! 

The  Angelical  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  human  great- 
ness. In  him  the  intellect  is  sovereign.  And  not  only  is  he 
supreme  in  intellect,  but  the  texture  of  his  mind,  its  breadth, 
accuracy,  and  balance,  its  quickness,  vivacity,  and  depth,  rank 
him  witli  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  ;  and  then  his  illumi- 
nation through  the  influence  of  grace,  and  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  through  the  light  of  revelation,  at  once  lifts  him  to  a 
more  commanding  eminence  than  could  possibly  have  been 
attained  through  the  power  of  mere  human  genius  and  unassisted 
reason.;}; 

*  Sen  liow  the  Aiigplieal's  teiicliiiis  bears  upon  the  iutuition  of  triitli.  Spciikins  of  coiitem- 
platiou,  Frigeiio  }{ives  tlie  doetriiu- of  tlii'  Saint  thus: — "E  ixTche  il  fine  col  ]>riii('i|>i(>  »i  cou- 
foiiDa,  <niiiuli  e,  che  la  vita  eoiiteiiiiil:iti\  a  lia  pn-  iscoiiu  r.iii'-r  In  verso  di  Dio.  Hnc  ,kI  ji,  r/ntin 
eontemplativm  vitce,  dice,  egli  iu  iiiu-.sln  ].iii]ic)>ii.i.  nl  snlir,/  ,i,in  siilnin  ilirimi  nrilas  riil'dliir.  m'd 
etiam  ametiir :  e  questo  auiore  si  va<'(iuilc-  iii-Haiiiina  ciiitiiiiiilaiite.  i-ol  li.ssaie  i  .s^iianli  iiel 
Boiiiiuo  bene,  cou  niolto  luagKior  teliiila  di  ijnello  ilie  a\  viiiya  all'aioor  si  ■Msili\o  eol  luirai'  fre- 
((iieiiteiiiente  gli  ogst^tti  aiiiati ;  sielie  ((uesto  diviu  doiio  della  sapieiitia  dalla  caritji  iioii  inai 
disgiuuto,  fa  per  questa  eagioue  da  esso  agli  altri  doiii  preferito."    (Lib.  III.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  I,  p.  130.) 

t  Gibelli  i^ives  the  whole  temper  of  his  intellectual  life  in  the  following  words,  aud  shows 
the  bias  of  his  mind: — '•Quauto  al  vivere,  poclii.s.sinio  gli  ba.slava.  ui-  del  )>(>cliissinio  mai  si  dava 
juMisiero;  sempre  fra  se  rivolgendo  cose  perlincnti  a^li  slinli  o  alio  si>irito  non  ponea  niente  ai 
cihi.  obc  si  nietteva  a  bocca:  e  co.si  ne  qui-1  lcin]>o  imre  gli  andava  a  vnulo.  Dojio  niangiare.  e 
rcndiitc  U'  giazic,  cm  usalu  di  l(.ggcrc  ad  c.sciri))iii  di  S.  Iiumcnico  Ic  Confcrcnzc  di  Ca.s.siano. 
Uoojandalo  del  pvotitto  (  lie  nc  1  lacssc  visiiusc:  nc  ricolgo  di\ii|i  scntinienti.  che  confoiiano  il 
mio  siiirito  a  le\  ar.si  piii  agevolniiMitc  alia  contenii)lazi(ine  deH'Ksscre  siipnrmo."  (Vita  di  ,Saii 
Tummaso  d'Aqiduo,  Capo  XL,  p.  49.) 

X  The  following  words  of  Krigerio  are  jiroof  abundant  of  his  great  ilhnnination  in  verv 
early  life:— "  Risona\  a  iicr  tutliiNaiioli  la  faina  di  Toni.-iso,  cclcbraTidosi  per  ogiii  parte  con  la 
chiarczza  de'suoi  nal:ili  gli  :uigi  li<'i  snr>i  co.slnnii.  <•  gli  ailri  orn:iMicnti  c  ijualita  sue  pcisonjili  : 
ma  egli  di  tali  lionori  non  cnr:intc.  rivolsc  riminio  a  cose  niaggiori :  ^lori:indosi  non  d'esser  gi!\ 
mondano  lilosolb,  ma  ben  (Vcsser  disccpolo  del  Signorc.  e  di  scgnitar  undo  Cliristo  sotto  la 
scorta  e  austeritil  della  Religione:  pensiero  jirincipiato  in  lui  tin  dal  tempo  che  fu  in  Jlontc! 
Casino,  e  poi  matunito  e  stahilifo  in  Napoli  liuito  il  corso  della  fllosotia."  (Vitadi  S.  l^umaso 
cC Aquino,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  5,  p.  10.) 
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The  Angelical  selected  his  department  of  Church  labour :  he 
forged  the  weapons  which  other  men  have  had  to  use  ;  he  lived 
in  the  world  of  moral  and  scientific  thought ;  he  abode  in  his 
l)lace  ;  he  sold  himself  over,  to  labour  and  to  toil  without  respite 
in  his  grand  vocation  ;  lie  had  that  courage,  generosity,  and 
sacrifice,  in  an  emiucMit  degree,  without  which  nothing  lasting 
(;an  be  accomplished.  There  was  no  sloth,  cowardice,  or  want 
of  perseverance  in  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  He  possessed 
time  and  opportunities  such  as  no  Doctor  of  the  Universal 
Church  was  ever  able  to  command,  and  he  carried  out  a  giant 
task  such  as  not  one  of  the  columnal  Fathers  can  be  said  even 
to  have  attempted.* 

It  is  only  by  patiently  studying  the  labours  and  advantages, 
the  methods  and  the  means  of  the  Angelical,  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate his  services  to  the  world.  It  is  only  by  carefully  consider- 
ing and  comparing  his  career  with  the  lives  of  the  great  classic 
Fathers  of  theology,  that  we  can  arrive  at  an  adequate  idea  of 
his  exceptional  position.  No  man  in  the  whole  range  of  Church 
history  stands  out  like  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  as  a  prince  of 
constructive  theology ;  no  man  ever  combined  in  such  large 
proportions  the  ability,  time,  opportunity,  and  perseverance 
necessary  for  effecting  a  master-work, f 

To  put  this  statement  to  the  test  of  facts  will  not  only  be  to 
point  out  the  position  of  the  Saint,  but  it  will  also  bring  before 
the  reader,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  a  notion  of  the  wide 
influence  he  has  exerted  over  the  Christian  world. 

Enough  has  already  been  advanced  regarding  the  opinions  of 
Popes,  Councils,  and  Universities,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  this 
investigation.]:  It  was  not  the  life  of  an  ordinary  student  that 
the  Angelical  lived.  It  was  not  merely  the  simple  solitude,  and 
continual  study  and  instruction,  which  built  him  up  into  what  he 
eventually  became  ;  but  it  was  the  force  of  his  abstraction  from 
creatures,  and  the  vividness  with  which  he  grasped  and  realized 
the  unseen  world  of  moral  perfection  and  of  theologic  truth, 

*  In  tli«- iiiulst  of  tin- few  distractions  lie  )iail,  wliicli  were  aftei-  all  intelU-ctual,  tlit'  mind 
of  the  Angelical  was  ever  traiHinilly  resting  in  its  natural  linme: — "  Avve<:naolie  fosse  senijire 
inteao  a  satisfure  a  eoloro,  clie  il  venivano  doniandando  di  assai  cose  pertineuti  alle  scienze  o 
alio  spirito,  e  selibene  niolte  sravi  qnistioni  e  niolli  rilevanti  partiti  da  esaniinare  avessu 
senipre  alle  niani,  jnue  nianteueva  contiiino  la  lran(inilliti\  dell'  aniiuo,  la  cliiarezza  della 
nii-nic,  non  clii-  <|iiilla  perfetla  signoria,  clu-  nopiistato  uvea  di  se  niedesiino.  E  in  cio.  per  niio 
avviso.  (liiiiorava  la  non  nltinia  ragionc  di  ijiiclh'  lien  a;;';iustate  luevi  e  proiite  risiMistc,  li- 
ipiali  opiMirtiinaMiente  veniva  altrni  liiccnili).  Xe  ii((irdev6  nua  sola:  doniandato  <7;li  nn 
Kionin  (111- iniiilii  iivi'sse  a  tencrc  colni,  il  i|nali-  dcsidrnisse  di  venire  veranieute  dotio,  egli, 
cpiasi  Miollo  li-iiipo  ininia  a  eii)  piiisalo  avcsse.  di  snliito  lispose:  leogere  un  libra  solo."  (Gibelli, 
i'ilu  >li  S.  T«mmns„  il' .-ti/iiino.  Caiw  XXII..  jj.  ll«.     .Sm„i<hi  KiiU.) 

1  Tlic  Initli  of  this  assertion,  wliicli  is  liv  no  nu-aiis  made  rhetorically  or  at  random,  will 
come  out  ilnring  the  course  of  the -followiii;;  cliaiiters.  The  Fathers  have  each  of  tlieni 
sli'oiigly-niarked  characteristics;  Imt  in  the  main  tliey  resemble  each  other  as  athletes  of  the 
Cro.ss  in  dark  davs:  the  AiiKclieal  was  a  stndent— a  eontemplative.  the  great  thinker  of  the 
Chnreh,  possessiiif,'  the  most  archilcctoMic  mind  >he  has  i-ver  jjlddiieed. 

%  The  Ihisis,  as  it  were,  has  been  liisl  eleaily  stateil.  now  it  lias  to  be  proved.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Aii;^elieal's  was  a  iiiasteriiiiiid,  how  il  was  siieh,  how  it  differs  from  others,  will  become 
evident  ua  the  character  and  career  of  the  great  Kathers  are  considered. 
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His  loneliness  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  mystic  dream- 
ing. It  was  the  consequence  of  the  most  intense  activity,  of 
the  most  engrossing  occupation.  Years  spent  by  such  a  mind 
as  his  in  one  deep  study  could  not  have  been  without  their 
effect.  A  life-time  of  intimate  communication  with  the  Fount 
and  Origin  of  all  that  is  Beautiful  and  True,  must  have  enriched 
an  intellect  of  such  capacity  as  his.*  No  man  could  have  lived 
his  life,  unless  he  had  been  a  partaker  of  a  Divine  companion- 
ship ;  no  man  could  have  given  to  the  world  what  he  has  writ- 
ten, excex)t  his  intellect  had  been  illuminated  by  a  higher  power 
than  man's,  and  unless  he  had  possessed  a  mighty  gift  of 
concentrative  intuition  into  problems  of  scientific  thought. 

It  will  be  well  briefly  to  recall  to  mind  the  general  character- 
istics of  his  career.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  Naples,  as 
a  youth,  he  created  universal  admiration  by  his  transcendent 
logical  ability.  Then  he  came  in  contact  with  John  a  S.  Facundo. 
The  Dominicans  were  famed  for  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
their  teachers.  What  the  Jesuits  have  been  in  these  latter  days, 
that,  the  Dominicans  were  then.  Heresy  had  to  be  repressed, 
not  only  by  the  Inquisition,  but  also  by  the  store  of  learning 
and  logic  on  the  side  of  truth.f  To  manifest  this  learning,  to 
throw  knowledge  into  shape  by  means  of  this  logic,  to  cleanse, 
purify,  and  convert  the  raw  material  of  thought  into  a  finished 
scientific  consistency,  to  give  unity  to  the  multiplicity  of  truth, 
to  display  its  complicated  structure,  to  bring  out  its  claims  upon 
the  allegiance  of  the  mind  by  means  of  a  thousand  independent 
arguments,  each  separate,  yet  each  witnessing  to  the  other,  to 
overpower  the  mind  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  effulgence  : — this 
was  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  great  Masters  in  the  later 
portion  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Angelical  left  the  Benedictines 
merely  to  become  a  Dominican  Professor.  It  is  scarcely  prob- 
able that  the  Summa  was  a  simple  after-thought.  Whether 
the  ISaiut  was  blindly  led  by  Providence,  or  whether  his  one 
great  work  broke  upon  him  by  degrees,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  with  absolute  certainty.^ 

Yet  his  history,  from  the  very  first,  j)oints  directly  to  the 
issue  of  his  life.     His  course  was  straiglit  and  direct  towards 

*  For  a  full  account  of  his  abstraction  of  life,  see  Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Delle  gratie  gratis  date, 

Cai>.  II.,  p.\:V)—V.^1:  Cap.  in..  p.U-—U\.)  .  ..     ,.  .  ..     .     , 

t  "Scutiva  allelic  iimi  si-iiza  uraii  tint  to  (li'll'aiiniia  sua  Ic  .s|iinluali  fsortntioiii,  clie  fvh  lo 
<liiMc.sticlir  yiari'ti  a'lVati  i  ilai-i-aiio,  allc  ijuali  (■(Hue  fiissc  iiuo  di  cssi.  i-ra  iiil  iiidol  lo.  r  in  ijucsta 
niaiiicra  veiiui-  sdavi-iiiciitc  ad  allVltiiwiar.si  a  iiiicll'liitititutu:  iian-iidoli  ill  mm  ipotc-r  im-Kiio 
aiiiiii-utare  il  talcuto  doiiat<M;li  dalla  di\iiia  .Macsia.  clic  vi>\  rcMidcr.si  ndigio.so  (fj  qu,-!  sai-ro 
Ordiiic.  clie  oltre  la  vita  c<)iitiMildnti\  a  (|uivi  inolissala.  i- aiiclii-  ui  >;niii  jiartc  nvolto  alio 
Etcriiainento  dcll'heresic,  e  alia  dilatatiouc  d«-l  Vaii;i(lci."     (hih.  I.,  Capo  II..  ,i.  t,,  /,.  11.) 

I  Tlic  followiiis  concise  words  of  VVeni>-r  recall  tlie  Divine  Providential  K.ve  wlii.li  was 
■wat<'liin"  an  1  "uidinn  tlic  Saint  fioin  tlie  vcrv  first :— "  Noeli  vor  seiner  (iebiirt  li.itte  eiii  froiii- 
lucr  Eiiisiidlerder  Mutter  deu  zukiiiifligeu  Kulmi  lies  Solmes  geweissagt;  der  ilim  beigekgte 
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one  point.  Had  he  possessed,  as  I  feel  inclined  to  think  he  did 
possess,  an  intuition  of  the  future,  his  preparation  for  it  could 
not  have  been  more  complete.  Does  not  the  "  Quid  ess-et  Deus'^ 
of  his  boyhood  ask  a  question  which  is  answered  in  the  Swtmjta 
of  his  declining  age  ?  The  very  books  found  in  his  prison  form 
the  broad  basis  of  his  greatest  work  :  the  Bible — Revelation  ; 
the  Lombard — Tradition  and  the  Fathers  ;  Aristotle — Reason. 
These  master- works  he  is  said  to  have  got  by  heart,  or  at  all 
events  so  thoroughly  to  have  grasped,  as  to  have  been  com- 
pletely imbued  with  their  spirit  and  their  force.  Next,  we  find 
him  studying  under  Albert  the  Great,  at  Cologne,  at  Paris,  then 
at  Cologne  again,  and  at  Paris  once  more.  His  superiors  had 
discovered  the  quality  of  his  genius.  The  versatility,  wide 
information,  and  many-sided  energy  of  Albert,  were  brought  to 
to  bear  u})on  the  formation  of  his  character  and  mind.  Uiiques- 
tionably  he  had  had  many  an  anxious  discussion  with  his 
master,  not  only  on  deep  subjects  of  theology,  but  also  on  what 
was  beginning  to  occupy  men's  minds — on  vast  systems  and 
profound  methods  of  organizing  truth.*  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible  for  a  mind  like  the  Angelical's  to  grasp  the  "  Hen- 
tences,"  and  to  comment  on  them,  without  being  carried  beyond 
the  steady,  yet  narrow  and  somewhat  unscientific  process  of 
their  author.  If  the  Lombard  had  done  so  much — had  raised  a 
breakwater  against  the  rising  tide  of  rationalism  and  irrever- 
ence, could  not  the  highest  gifts  of  reason  be  turned  round  in 
.the  service  of  the  Church  ?  could  not  irreverence  be  shown  to 
be  irrational  ;  and  the  fundamental  virtues  and  graces  of  a 
Christian  heart  to  be  simply  the  most  perfect  development  of 
the  noblest  moral  gifts  of  man  ?  Could  the  Angelical  possibly 
have  known  all  he  did  know,  and  have  lived  under  the  influ- 
ences which  were  brought  to  bear  uj)on  him,  without  feeling  a 
solemn  call  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  a  vocation 
worthy  of  his  excei)tional  abilities  ?t 

Nuiiic  Tlimuas  wiirdc  i^t.vnioloKiscli  auf  die  abKriindij^e  Tiefe  der  lieiligeu  Wissenscliaft  des  (Jtott- 
erleiiditctin  Lcliiv  is  iii'diMitct ;  in  sciiifr  zaitcstcii  Kindlicit  blicb  cr  iiiivcisclnt.  als  eiu  Blitz 
ill's  (i<-ii];icli  i-iu^cblii;;  iiuil  iicbi-ii  ibiii  sciiu-  kli'iiir  Scliw.-.stcr  tiiiltftc;  ciii  ciiizi^jcs  Mai  zeiftte 
erdiiicli  Tlniiiiiii  ui-'^iii  die  iiiiiltcrlichcu  Ucl'cblc  Wiib-r.strcbcii.  als  cr  riii  iiiit  diMi  U'oiten  Ave 
Maria  bcscbiii-bciio.s  lilatt,  das  er  sullist  iiii  Hadi-  iVsthiill.  aiis  sciucu  llaudulitMi  fii'beii  soUte; 
da  or  es  wicder  /.uriickbekoiiimen,  iiahiii  or  i-s  in  dcii  Miiiid  uud  verscliliickti^  t-s,  den  Propbetcu 
nacbabuu'ud,  dcr  die  ilim  vou  Gott  darKti'tifbli'  liiubioUc  verscblaug. — Kzech.,  HI., 2."  (Der 
heiliye  Tliumas  vuii  Aquino,  Kmter  Band,  Kr»ha  ''iijiitii,  ji.  4.) 

*  He  cimld  baldly  bave  beeu  so  iiitiiiiatc  uilb  tlic  Udiiiiiiicans  aa  he  was,  •witboiit  limcliin^ 
on  (Miiiits  wbicb  wen-  of  ffi'^atest  interest  ip  every  way  to  tbeiii.  Kxpaiidiuf;  tiiitli.  and  eiadP- 
eatni^  error,  tliese  were  their  two  f;reat  oeenpations: — "  Toniiiiaso,  a  cui  da  bnoii  tempo  erano 
ill  ainiiiirazioiK-  le  iiisiyni  virtii  di  (lUesti  rilij^iosl,  avea  iii  costume  di  condursi  a  i|iinnd<i  a 
<|Uaiido  al  loro  eoiivento  di  Napoli.  e  mm  senza  .sna  consdlazione  usava  cou  ijuei  bnoiii  pailiT,  ai 
qnali.  veniitot;li  il  destro.  ebl)e  ajierto  il  sejireio  ilel  sno  eiiore.  Avea  in  ispezielt;\  in  altissinia 
riverenza  iin  eotal  padre  Uiovanni  da  San  (iinllano,  uonio  eompiuto  d'onni  virtii  e  foniito  di 
SiiiKohire  discerniiiiento;  eou  esso  assai  fj'i  era  a  grado  di  cont'erire  di  q nest o  sno  desiderio.  e 
seiuprecbe  i-io  t'aeeva,  tntto  ardevadi  enlrare  iu  religioue."  (Gibelli,  tii  San  Tommaso  tl\-iQuino, 
Cap.  Il\,  p.  22.) 

t  Aceordiiij;  to  Baroille,  the  Benedictine  monks  at  Monte  Cassiiio  soon  discovered  Iiow 
preat  a  mind  was  in  their  midst.  And  this  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  the -Xn^elieal 
was  ouly  live  years  of  ase,  aecordiug  to  this  author,  when  lie  entered  the  Abbey :— "  Les  rarea 
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The  hand  of  Providence,  the  dispositions  of  superiors,  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  the  very  subjects  which  he  taught,  the 
points  on  which  he  wrote — all  concentrate,  like  the  rays  of 
light  on  a  burning-glass,  upon  the  one  great  achievement  of  his 
life,  upon  the  /Summa  Theologica. 

■  This  Siiviina  was  the  destiny  of  the  Angelical.  As  naturalists 
assure  us  that  there  are  creatures  whose  one  simple  end  in  life 
is  to  produce  another  life,  and  having  accomplished  that,  to  die  ; 
so,  in  a  measure,  was  it  with  our  great  Angelical.  He  seems 
to  have  been  born  into  this  world  to  achieve  one  masterful 
work,  to  erect  his  mighty  acropolis,  and  then  to  be  called  away.* 
The  Summa  Theologica,  though  written  quickly,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  was  his  one  life's  labour.  It  was  his  great 
legacy  to  humanity.  It  absorbed  all  his  powers,  and  used  up 
all  his  knowledge,  and  employed  all  the  breadth  of  his  vast 
mind,  and  all  the  illumination  of  grace,  accompanied  by  a  pure 
and  abstracted  life,  to  produce  that  one  result. 

What  are  all  his  other  labours  but  preparations  for  this  opufi 
summuml  Without  such  an  explanation,  his  writings  become 
confused  and  unmeaning  fragments,  the  scattered  fruits  of 
intense  thought  and  study,  without  any  appropriate  end.  '  If  a 
man  goes  abroad,  and  comes  upon  a  heap  of  stones  here,  a 
column  there,  here  a  capital,  there  the  x>ortion  of  a  roof,  with 
wood  and  quarried  work,  and  tiles,  and  slabs,  and  sashes,  and 
all  the  ordinary  signs  of  building — he  at  one  perceives  that 
these  materials,  though  different  in  kind,  are  destined  to  take 
their  place  in  giving  unity  to  one  grand  conception  ;  and  if, 
after  a  time,  he  returns  and  finds  some  splendid  pile  there,  and 
recognizes  in  its  walls,  and  roof,  and  shafts,  and  capitals,!  the 

qualites  qui  distinguaient  rmtelligeuco  et  le  cceur  de  Thomas  furfiit  ])ioinpteiiient  reiiiarquees 
pal- ses  nouveaux  maltres.  lis  semblerent  comprendre  que  la  Providi'uce  vcnait  de  reiiiettre 
entie  leurs  maius  uu  talent  d'uue  valeur  peu  comiuuue.  Sans  qu'il  Icur  fut  possible  d'en 
calculer  tout  le  prix,  ils  seutireut  vaguenieut  que,  par  leur  acceptation  nieiue,  ils  deveuaient 
redevables,  nou-seuleuieut  il  I'egard  d'une  giaude  faiuillc  luais  eiic  oie  vis-Jl-vis  de  toute  lit 
chretientcS.  II  y  eut  au  Mont-Cassiu,  au  moiueiit  oil  TIhimius  eiitiait  dans  eette  demeure, 
couuiic  nil  eclio'dc-s  paroles  i)roplii-tii|Ucs  rceueillies  :'i  Roeca-Sii'i-a,  aAaiit  la  naissance  de  cet 
enfant.  On  cut  <lit  que  le  eieur  ile  ics  iiieux  solitaires  n-ssentait  (l'avane(^  le  ]ioida  do  ses 
grandcs  drstiiK-es."     (Hixtuirr  ik- Siiiiit   Tlmiiuis  iT .Iqiiin .  riinp.  II..  p.  ]:k  qiuitr.  itlit.) 

*  Tbongli  be  does  not  develop  bis  tliouglit.  it  is  evident  tbat  Professor  Gibelli  looks  upon  tho 
Summa  as  tbe  result  of  a  fixed  plan.  He  calls  it  a  "  terniine  Usso  d'alto  consiglio,"  towards 
wbicb  S.  Tlioraas  bad  directed  liis  niigbty  gifts  and  gloriotis  studies.  Tbe  following  are  lii8 
words: — "  Intorno  a  quel  tempo  Tomiuaso,  conieebe  uou  cessasse  mai  d'intendere  coU'usato 
ardore  e  airinseKuameuto  e  alia  prcdiea/.ione  v  a  di'ttare  qiiando  un  Tratlalo  qmiiido  lui  allro, 
e  sebbeue  egli  il  pin  del  tiTiipn  lo.ssc  dato  alb'  aeccse  sue  ju'egbiere  e  a  quille  sublinii  eontem- 
plazioni  cbe  lo  aiutavano  a  < nsiric  in  santitfi,  pose  niano  a  qiull'opera.  la  ((luile  fu  e  saril 
maisempre  la  maraviglia  di  tutti  i  dolti.  I'arlo  della  sua  Somnni  Teologi<  a.  alia  (|nale  come;  a 
tnniiue  tisso  d'alto  consiglio  avea  v61to  il  i)oleutissimo  sno  ingegno,  e  i  gloriosi  suoi  studi." 
((■aim  XXV.,  p.  i)4.) 

t  It  may  be  i-emarked  tbat  tbe  word  Stimma  means  a  collection.  "  Summa  latiua  vox  est  a 
priscis,  recentioribusquc  Latiuia  auctoribus  usitata;  et  (|uemadiiu)dum  peritiores  ante,  nos 
observarunt,  collectionem  qneiudam,  sive  contractiouem  sigirificat :  quie  cum  esse  possit  vel 
mimc'rornm,  vel  sententiarum,  vel  alianim  rernni ;  lit,  ut  Summa  ninnerorum,  Suninm 
sentintianun,  et  lui.jusniodi  dicere  latiue  et  eleganter  possimus.  Circumsijectiii  rebus  omHibns, 
riiliiiiiihusiiHi  .■iiihilurd.i  (incpiit  Cieevo)  suinmam  feci  wvitiitionmii  mraruin  omiiiuiit  ;  hoc  est,  eollegi, 
.■id  r.  I  tacpie  capita  euntraxi  ( i)gitali<iiu'S  meas  oniues.  Proinde  quia  eolleetio  oninis  et  cou- 
traetio.  angiistia  quadam  et  brevilas  esse  videtnr  constat  liac  voce  signiticari  brevitateni.  et 
angnstiani  ((nanidam;  unde  formula)  ilbe  buinendi  orta-  sujit,  ad  suinmani  dicere,  loipii  in 
sninina,  ct  Inijnsmodi  qu;e  signitieant  brevilms  pMUcis(|uc'  coni|plecti  nos  velle  ca.  lie  qiiibus 
verUa  facturi  suinus."     (Hieron.  Vidni..  IH  I'.i:  7V,..//i.  .IqniiKtl.  hiu-t..  I.ih.  II..  ,,.  ll:i— 114.) 
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materials  he  had  before  seen  scattered  on  the  ground,  does  he 
not  take  for  granted  that  the  preparation  he  liad  seen  was  the 
result  of  careful  calculation  ;  and  that  the  architect,  before  he 
had  given  out  a  single  drawing,  had  thoroughly  matured  his 
entire,'  plan ; — that  he  had  a  distinct  scope  in  view,  and  was 
steadily  working  towards  it ;  that  each  board  and  stone,  each 
tile  and  frame,  did  not  contain  its  meaning  in  itself,  but  alone 
could  be  interpreted  when  brought  into  relation  with  the  general 
design  ?  Would  he  not  say,  "  Those  were  the  materials,  this  is 
the  grand  result  ?"* 

This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  Angelical.  Take  all  his 
works,  his  "  Catena  Aurea,'^  his  "  Commentary"  on  the  Lom- 
bard, his  "  Quodliheta,''''  his  "  Qucestiones  Bisputatce,''  his  "  Co7i- 
tra  Gentiles,'"  his  "  Compendium  of  Theology,"  even  his  very 
first  brochures,  as  well  as  his  voluminous  writings  on  Aristotle 
aud  on  the  Gospels,  on  Job  and  on  IS.  Paul — take  whatever  he 
has  written  as  it  lies  scattered  up  and  down  his  life,  whether  it 
come  under  Revelation,  Tradition,  or  Reason,  whether  it  betlie 
foundation,  or  the  columns,  or  the  buttresses,  and  you  will 
recognize  it,  though  it  may  be  cast  in  a  different  form,  as  occu- 
pying its  place  in  the  vast  creation  of  the  Summa  Theologica. 
So  true  is  this,  that  those  who  succeeded  this  great  architect 
were  enabled,  from  the  materials  which  he  himself  had  drawn 
together,  to  complete  the  edifice  which  he  had  left  unfinished.! 

Combining  the  parts  is  the  smallest  labour  of  a  great  archi- 
tectonic work.  Geidus  lies,  first,  in  conceiving  the  entire  x)lan  ; 
then,  in  collecting  material  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  and,  finally, 
in  fashioning  each  separate  portion  into  shape.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  then  the  work  is  all  but  ended.  The  /Sum- 
ma was  written  in  a  few  years  ;  the  preparation  for  writing  it 
occupied  an  entire  life-time  of  uninterrupted  thought  and  study. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  Summa  Theologica  f  It 
is  the  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scientific  form,  and  the 

*  The  wliolc  teudency  of  tlie  tliuteciitli  couturv  was  towards  a  synthesis  of  some  kiud. 
MeQ  bad  had  ciion^h  of  fra^iiiriilary  tcachiii};.  Albcit's  work  was  too  poudcrous,  it  was  a 
were  quarry — of  which  tin-  Aiis<'hc:il  by  thn  way  niadi'  }{ood  use,  and  iicitlier  clear  nor  precise 
enough  for  the  St iideut ;  the  Lombard  «as  still  coniiueiited  on  and  prized;  yet  the  very  study 
ofhis  work  had  opened  men's  minds  to  see  beyond  liini ;  it  liad  educated  them  beyond  itself, 
aud  had  iudieateil  many  lhiu;;s  whicli  it  had  not  carrieil  oat.  Tlie  An^elical's  Smiitna  is  by  far 
the  most  syninjelrieal  aud  pneise  aiiuiuust  all  tlie  digests  which  have  appeared  in  the  schools. 
So  man,  even  in  tliise  day.s.  lould  coustruct  a  .Sum)ii.a  according  to  modern  wants,  witlioul 
appearing  at  least  to  iniitaie  the  Augil  of  the  Schools.  This  poiuta  to  his  elevation  of  niiiul 
which  could  see  so  far  even  into  our  day. 

1  Here  are  some  of  the  philoso]>liei's,  orators,  and  poets  mcntioued  In  the  Summa: — 
"Aristoti>le8,  .\lga/.el.  Alexander.  .-iLndronicus,  Aristophanes.  Averroes,  Aviceiiua,  Avenpace, 
Avicebron,  Hm  tliiiis.  Cajus  .Inri.scousnltns,  Deiuoeritus.  Kmuedocles,  Kpicnrus.  Enclides, 
Reom.ler;  fiillnil  us  I'oi  iilauns,  lleraclitns.  Iloratius,  poeta  lyrieus;  Jul.  (':esar,  de  IJillo 
ftalllco.  histiiriiiis;  hcunpipus.  Liber  de  (lausis,  Liber  Stralageniuuituni  Fraiuoruni;  Macio- 
hius,  supei'  Somuium  Scipioiiis;  Marcus  Tnllius  (.'i<ero,  orator ;  Ovidius  Naso;  I'lato,  Peripa- 
t«'tici,  Plotiuus,  I'ittacus  MitylenaMis,  Porphyrins,  Pythagoras,  Ptolonuens,  astrom>nius:  Seneca 
orator;  Salluatins,  historiograplius;  Siniplicius,  .**t>crates,  Sophistas,  Stoicl,  Strabus,  Terenfins 
IMieta  coniicus;  Titus  Livins,  liistoricus;  Trinu-gistna,  Varro,  Valerius  Maximus.  orator; 
Vegetius,  dc  re  militari."     (Vid.  Ojip.,  Tom.  A'.,  Index  iVo7U(S, /).  bli.     EJ.  Jiuma:,  MUCCLXXUl.) 
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orderly  exposition  of  what  a  man  should  be.  The  Angelical 
had  studied  the  mind  of  the  Church,  In  as  far  as  is  given  to 
man,  he  had  mastered  that  Divine  intelligence.*  And  just  as  a 
Carlo  Dolce  would  pore  over  some  beautiful  face,  with  its  sweet 
modest  expression,  with  its  delicate  colouring,  with  its  soft- 
rounded  features  ;  just  as  he  would  note  every  shade  and  tint, 
to  the  light  living  in  the  eye,  and  the  curve  playing  on  the  lips  * 
just  as  he  would  photograph  all  this  upon  his  imagination,  and 
then,  with  inimitable  tenderness  and  skill,  reproduce  it  upon 
the  glowing  canvass — so  with  the  Angelical.  He  spent  his  days 
in  the  study  of  the  lineaments  and  expression  of  the  spotless 
Bride  of  Christ.  To  reproduce  the  likeness  of  her  beauty  was 
the  labour  of  his  life  ;  his  mind  was  in  harmony  with  her  grace- 
fulness ; — for  Her  radiance  is  not  corporeal :  it  is  the  truth, 
goodness,  and  harmony  of  her  high  supernatural  commission 
which  lends  to  her  that  loveliness  which  comes  straight  from  the 
Eternal  Throne. 

The  mind  of  the  Church,  unlike  the  simple  face  of  a  Madon- 
na, is  vast,  deep,  and  difficult  to  grasj),  on  account  of  its  awful 
oneness  and  sublime  multiplicity.  The  Church's  mind  is 
reflected  in  her  history  ;  there  is  a  human  element  in  it,  as  well 
as  a  Divine.  She  has  her  great  giants  who  are  born  to  her,  who 
light  for  her,  who  die  away  and  are  succeeded  by  others  ;  whilst 
she,  ever  young,  strong,  and  beautiful,  sweeps  on  from  age  to 
age  towards  the  revelation  of  her  iinal  glory.f  Unlike  decay- 
ing and  fickle  man,  her  mind  is  ever  one.  As  she  advances, 
bleeding,  out  of  the  tirst  tragic  periods  of  her  history,  she 
unfolds  her  sympathies  more  and  more.  Her  enemies  maliciously 
strike  at  her,  and  her  champions  ward  off  the  blow.  Her  voice, 
shrill  as  the  bugle,  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  a  glorious  line  of 
Pontiffs,  who  live  and  die,  whilst  the  spirit  which  animates 
them  goes  on  without  a  shadow  of  alteration  or  vicissitude, 
yhe  holds  in  her  hand  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  the  kSuper- 
iiatural  Life  ;  she  appeals  to  the  past  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
present,  and  she  fearlessly  challenges  her  opponents  to  point 
out  a  flaw  in  her  heavenly  armour — one  single  seam  through 
which  the  glittering  point  of  human  reason  can  penetrate  and 

*  Those  Popes  (the  infallible  exponents  of  the  (^hnreh's  niinil)  help  in  the  eonstinction  of 
the  Summa  : — "  Adrianns,  Papa;  Alexander,  Primus  Mait.vr;  Alexander  III. ;  Anacletiis.  Martyr; 
Af;atlio.  Papa;  Bonifaeins.  Papa:  ("alixtns,  Martyr:  Ciilestinns  III. :  ('h'niens.  Martyr;  Daniasus, 
Paiia  :  Eiischina,  Papa;  Faliianii.s.  M;ulyr ;  Felix.  Papa:  <ireKiiriiiM  I.,  Urc;;iirius  \'II.,  lielasins, 
.Marl.vr;  Honorins  III.,  Hornjlsda.  I'apa:  .loanncs.  P:ip:i :  Iniioccnlius  II.,  IiiiKieentius  III.,  .Uiliiis, 
I'apa;  Leo  I.,  Leo  I\'.,  Laeius  III.,  Marlinii.s,  I'lijia:  .Marcellus.  .M:ul  yr :  N'ieolaus,  Papa;  Pas- 
ehali.s.  Papa;  Pehiiitins,  Papa;  Pins,  Papa;  iSergiiis,  Papa;  Snicr,  .M;irtyr;  Stephauns,  .Mart.yr; 
.Stephauus  V.,  Silvester,  Papa;  Syniniachns,  Papa;  Teles])lior\i.'<,  Martyr:  Urlianus,  Martyr; 
L'rhanns  II.,  Zc|ihlrinns.  Martyr."     (Vid.  Opp.  S.  llwrnft.  ^riuiintt.,  Tom.  X.,'ln<lf:c  Xunun.  p.  572.) 

t  The  Anjtelical  stndicd  her  also  in  her  Conneil.s,  yiz. : — "  Coiislantinopolitana,  Nieiea.  Tole 
t.ana.  Aransicaiinni,  Kphe.sinuni,  .Melili-n.sc,  .VunliancMse,  Ciili'cduni'n.sc,  Lateranense.  Carthagi- 
ueuse  IV'.,  Uvoniareirn.se,  .\^:it{iisc,  Trilmricnsi-.  Alri(;inuni,  Keniense,  Arelatense.  Milevi- 
tanuni,  Aucyritannni,  .^}u;i^luliuuM!,"     (Vid.  opji.,  Lucu  VUatu.J 
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wdiind  lior.*  Her  majesty,  her  grace,  her  radiant  purity,  the 
supernatural  character  of  lier  whole  intelligence  and  action,  the 
tenderness  of  her  mother's  love — all  is  displayed  to  captivate 
the  heart  of  man  and  to  make  it  tit  for  heaven.  The  magic 
which  springs  with  her  elastic  step,  the  beaming  of  her  coun- 
tenance, the  sparkling  of  her  eye — all  tell  of  her  Divine  Original, 
of  the  triumph  of  an  hundred  victories,  and  of  the  glories  of 
lier  supernatural  crown. 

To  draw  out  her  picture  in  such  a  way  that  men  might  under- 
stand it,  was  the  life's  labour  of  our  iSaint.  The  Simima  Theo- 
logica  is,  after  all,  but  the  scientific  exposition  of  those  principles 
which  actuate  her  life,  and  lend  to  her  entire  being  its  super- 
natural loveliness.f 

The  vastness  of  the  preparation  must  correspond  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  to  be  achieved.  He  who  would  build  a  mighty 
temple,  must  sink  foundations  in  proportion-,  must  cut  out 
massive  columns,  and  must  quarry  for  the  walls.  He  who  would 
give  a  transcript  of  the  mind  of  the  Universal  Church,  nmst  be 
prepared  to  prosecute  studies  proportionate  to  the  immensity 
of  such  an  undertaking. 

What  are  the  principal  instruments  necessary  for  grasping 
the  Church's  mind  ?  Those  very  studies  which  the  Angelical 
had  engaged  in  from  early  youth.  They  are  principally  three  : 
the  study  of  Revelation — of  the  Old  Law,  and  of  the  New 
Covenant ;  the  study  of  Tradition,  that  is,  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Fathers,  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  the  Councils  of  the 
Church  ;  and  finally,  the  study  of  that  Intellectual  ydence,  or 
Philosophy,  which  shows  the  mind  how  these  vast  subjects, 
with  all  their  various  groups  of  truths  and  i)rinciples,  can  be 
set  up  in  unity — like  the  human  organism,  which  is  in  one  sense 
many,  though  in  another  only  one.j: 

"  No  !  8li(^  is  strons,  and  man  is  weak.  Slie  bronslit  a  remedy  for  jjiiilt,  and  for  moral  impo- 
tence. And  "  thus  it  is  that  Christianity  is  tlie  I'lillilnient  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  and 
of  the  Mosaic  revelations;  this  is  how  it  has  been  alile  from  the  tirst  to  occupy  the  world,  and 
gain  a  hold  on  every  class  of  human  society  to  which  its  preachers  reached;  this  is  why  the 
Hoinan  power,  and  the  iiniltitud<- <if  religious  wliich  it  einluaced,  could  not  stand  agailistit; 
tills  is  the  secret  cif  its  sust;iui((l  <-iicr;;y.  and  its  ncver-tiaji.nnij;  luartvnloms;  this  is  how  at 
present  it  is  so  mystcnously  iiotciU,  in  spite  of  tlie  new  ;iMd  tiarlul  ailv  i-rsarics  wliich  lieset  its 
path.  It  has  with  it  that  ;;;fl  nf  stauncliinf;  and  liealiu;;  th<-  oui-  (Ici-p  wouiul  of  human  nature, 
which  avails  more  for  its  success  tli;ui  a  full  cncycloiiadia  of  scieutilic  kuowledge,  and  a  whole 
library  of  controversy,  and  thcrcl'un-  it  must  last  whilst  liuman  nature  lasts.  It  is  a  liviiij; 
truth,  which  never  can  grow  old."     (Oraiitmar  of  Asstiit,  I'tiit  II.,  Cluqi.  A'.,  p.  482.     Third  Ed.) 

t  Take  the  preparation,  or  rather  a  portion  of  the  preparation  of  the  .\nseli(^al  in  one  luaiu-li 
of  study  alone,  viz. :  Pagan  Philosophy  as  represented  by  Aristotlt — of  wliiun  later.  In  the 
Parma  edition  of  his  works,  his  Commrntary  on  the  Stagyrite  tills  four  large  volumes.  The  tirst, 
pp.  1—538;  the  second,  ;>/).  1 — 141;  the  third,  pp.  1—654;'  and  the  fourth,  pp.  1— 7bO.  Wlien  it  is 
remembered  what  Is  the  nature  of  -Aristotle's  writings,  that  they  are  in  the  highest  degree 
logical  and  metaphysical,  that  intense  application  of  the  mind  is  necessary  for  mastering  them 
— to  say  nothing  of  commenting  on  them,  and  of  the  fact  that  few  men  can  fully  eoiniuelieiid 
some  portions  of  tlieiu — some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  view  taken  by  the  .\ngi-lical  n  ganl- 
iug  wide  ami  dee])  study.  If  tin-  suhstaiice  of  the  Snmina  comes  from  Revelaticui  and  Trailitioii, 
the  form  in  whicli  it  is  cast,  that  is  to  say  its  framework,  has  been  put  together  alter  deep 
study  of  (ireeiv  metliod  and  thought.. 

i  Of  conr.se  the  above  is  not  intended  a,s  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  loci  theologici.  Those 
who  wish  for  more  on  this  puiut  will  lind  all  they  couhl  desire   in  Milchior  Canus,  tliat   eulight- 
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He  who  could  thoroughly  master  this  three-fold  matter,  and 
discover  that  scientific  form  or  organic  structure  which  displays 
its  nuitual  harmony  and  bearing  ;  and  through  a  spirit  of  super- 
natural purity  could  see  the  hidden  things  of  the  spirit ;  and 
through  the  clearness  of  the  intellectual  eye  could  intue  the 
high  truths  of  morality  and  religion^siu'.h  a  man,  if  gifted 
with  transcendent  ability,  with  opportunity  and  time,  wovdd  be 
capable  of  constructing  a  /Swfwia  Theologica. 

It  would  be  a  life's  labour,  it  would  be  a  saint's  work,  it 
would  require  all  the  reverence,  love,  purity,  and  adoration 
man  could  command,  to  bring  his  spirit  into  harmony  with  such 
a  momentous  subject.  He  should  possess  a  genius  of  the  super- 
natural order,  and  live  away  in  the  world  unseen.* 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  career  of  the  Angelical  from  the 
first,  the  bias  of  his  mind,  the  labours  he  engaged  in,  and  the 
whole  direction  of  his  studies,  point  him  out  as  prepared  by 
Providence  for  achieving  a  special  work  for  the  Church  of  God. 

The  very  fact  of  its  being  impossible  to  determine  whether 
or  no  the  Haint  had  seen  his  way  to  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
throws  all  the  greater  interest  on  his  life,  li  he  were  prepar- 
ing from  the  first,  and  had  stretched  forth  consciously  from  his 
youth  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  vocation,  then  a  flood 
of  light  is  cast  on  the  character  of  his  intelligence.  \i  on  the 
contrary  he  were  simply  led  like  a  little  child  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  till  his  life-object  broke  upon  him,  then  how  marvel- 
lously the  guidance  of  an  Unseen  Hand  directed  all  his  ways  ! 

It  is  necessary  at  present  thus  to  touch  upon  the  Suiuiua 
Theologica  in  general,  to  look  upon  it  as  it  were  from  afar — as 
one  might  gaze  on  the  distant  pyramids,  in  order  to  realize  it 
suihciently  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  though  without  being  able, 
or  deeming  it  necessary,  to  study  it  in  detail. f     There  it  stands, 
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he;iiliii';s   are   ten:— I.   S.  Srriptvrn   (r.  Tli.  dm..  9'l49— lb'3);    If.   TradUio   ( rhiil..  ^  \CA—U»);    III. 

Aiirturiln.i.  Krrl.sor  Ciithnlint'  Tr,(./itio  (/  I'l'L.v  I KH— 2112,  p<  J  2(17—201)):  IV.  Cimrilhi  pnrsrrtiin  Oeiu- 
raliii  I  Ihhl  .iiim^'im.  itfiZW):  V.  Iiriimlin,,,  ^  R„in.  I'ontificiim  f  Ibid. ,  i  2  iO) :  VI.  .•iancti  Palres 
(^nil);  VII.  Tkeiiln'ji  SrhnlaMH  ( nniL.'iiVi):  Vlll.  Untio  yutunilUdbhl.,  ii>',;-,—lv.:^):  IX.  Pldlo- 
suphi ;  X.  HistvrUi,  Kmlcniastica  et  I'rvJ'aiia  ( 1  bid.,  i  10). 

*  As  Frigerio  says,  the  .\ng(;llcal  was  lilled  with  tlie  si>iiit  (it  ,S.  .Icronie,  and  (if  S.  I'anl  (Ik- 
first  hermit: — "Ma  Toma.so  eon  lo  .«)iirito  ili  S  (iirolanm.  elie  ;iiitii)(>niva  I;i  toniea  di  .San  I'aulo 
jiriiiio  iiimito  tetssnta  di  Jiahiie  alle  jxuiKiie  reali,  rispose  :  Se  il  .Signiire  di-SHi>  a  me  1  i-lrllioMe. 
iri(ill(i])iii  iiresto  elenjierei  le  Iminilie  di  S.  (iiiiv.-iniii  ('In iHostiimii  M>|n-a  .s.  .Matteo,  elie  Tesscr 
jiailniue  di  I'arij;i,  .sa.jjKianiente  jireponemlo  la  sapienlia  (^  la  jievertiY  di  s]iiiiti>  a're<;ni  ed 
rt^riini«-rj:  e  (vii  I'aUre  ragioui,  die  ue  asaej^no,  e  vcdle  iiisieme  animaestrare  i  snoi  eomjiaf-ni, 
una  tn  ;  Civitim  enim  hiec.  si  esset  mca  projiter  curam  rriiiiiiiiiis  ci'iidiniibitionrm  difinornm  viilU 
iripiret,  et  ciiits<ilationein  animi  iniprdiret.  (jiiam  Scriptura  donaret,  ijmiiilo  tuiiht/tif  i/ids  aiiipliua  pro 
anwre  temporalinm  iireniitur,  tantu  periculosius  a  coelestibus  elonyatur."  (  Kj(a  di  San  Toniaso 
iV  Aquino,  Lib.  II..  Cajto  A'.,  n.  4.  p.  120.) 

t  The  prof'onnd  view  he  had  of  the  supernatnral  help  of  God,  and  the  special  assistanee 
aeeorded  to  liini,  are  ele;ir  indic:il  ions  of  the  ^vi!l  of  Hod  Iji  his  regard: — ".Ma  pia-cdie  la 
.saJiicTitia  seeonilii  la  dmliina  del  nustro  S:nil(i  pr(i]>riainenle  eon.si.sle  nel  eonosciniento  di  Dio  o 
delle  eo.se  a  lui  ajivaitem  iili.  iioi  ]nr  lanto  in  prima  Initteremo  dell;i  profonda  scientia,  a 
eliCgli  pervenne  delle  saeii-  .Scniline.  essemlone  laulore  lo  .stesso  Dio,  il  <|nale.  eoiiie  egli  diee, 
<la  le  eliiavi  deirintencliiiienio  ai  Kotlori  della  t'hi<'sa,  .a'santi  esjiositori.  agli  huniili.  agli  aiiiiei 
drll'iii  :ili(ine.  auliiiiiiM  enl  i.  slando  .'.eritio:  NiH'anlin.')  maeolata  u  di  luala  voloutii  uou  eutrcrtk 
la  sapieulia.  '     (Kriyerio,  Lib.  III.,  dip.  1..  ii.  4,  p.  I2S— I2a.) 
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a  c'.oloi^sal  monument  for  all  time,  witnessing,  by  its  vast  outline 
alone,  to  the  labour,  energy,  and  genius  of  him  who  set  it  in  its 
place. 

The  fact  of  the  Sumnia  never  having  been  completed,  far 
from  detracting  from  its  greatness  seems  to  prove  it  all  the 
mure.  It  was  too  enormous  for  any  one  man  to  begin  and  to 
accomplish.  Had  the  iSaint  wholly  tinished  it,  perhaps  we 
should  lind  it  difficult  to  realize  its  immensity.  Had  those  vast 
piles — those  splendid  cathedrals,  with  their  shafts,  and  colon- 
nades, and  arches,  and  solemn  shade,  and  blazoned  glass  ;  with 
tlieir  massive  towers,  pinnacles  and  spires — been  run  up,  in  a 
life-time,  as  if  by  contract,  we  should  think  much  more  lightly 
of  them  then  we  do.*  But  when  the  life's  work  remains 
unfinished,  and  the  hand  which  began  it  has  fallen  into  dust,  then 
a  certain  sadness  presses  in  upon  the  mind,  and  we  look  on  the 
majestic  fragment  with  tenderness,  and  wonder  at  it,  and 
venerate  that  creative  brain  and  skilful  hand  which  have  left  a 
token  witnessing  to  the  power  of  man,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  proclaims  his  absolute  dependence  on  a  Being  more  mighty 
tlian  himself.  We  do  not  think  the  less  of  the  Angelical 
because  he  did  not  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  iSumina  Theologlca  ; 
nor  is  the  monument  practically  injured  by  remaining  unfin- 
ished :  for  the  end  it  was  intended  to  accomplish,  it  abundantly 
suffic.(>s.  Though  an  outer  work  may  have  been  onutted,  the 
great  central  fortress,  the  real  stronghold,  the  Seciuida  tievundiB, 
stands  out  bold,  distinct,  and  complete.! 

It  is  this  work  which  fixes  the  Angelical  as  the  great  champion 
of  the  Church.  It  was  for  this  that  he  was  numbered  by  Pope 
Pius  V.  amongst  the  Doctors.  And  the  very  act  of  ranking  him 
amongst  them  suggests  a  comparison  to  the  mind.  All  are 
glorious  and  great — but  each  in  his  own  sx)ecial  line  ;  each  did 


*  V'ii'lnms  thus  ^jives  tlir  tcstiiiiDuy  of  a  Icurncd  iiiiui : — "  Xoii  <;raval>or  his  aihlcrc  Aiitouii 
Cauipaiii  Iiitcraiiiiiatium  Ei)i,si'iii)i  ti'siiiiioiiiiiiii,  (|uauii|'.iaiii  \iniliKiiiu  iiiinis  Udiiiiiilli- vidcri 
liotfst.  iSic  finiiL  lie  DocUirc  iiu.sti-i)  hiiiiiilur:  Tlioiuas  lii(U]ili-lis.siinii.s  in  Kialcclicis;  tie 
<|iiibus  sic  fdidit,  ut  qui  f.jus  i>ra'cc|ila  iiou  ni-j;lij;uiit.  ct  lalhri-  iiui-Mii|uaiu  iioliut,  ct  falli  ipsi 
ii  niUMiuain  uullo  iiiodo  possiut.  liOcupk'tissiinus  in  PhiUisopliia:  sivc  ilia,  (put-  ad  vita'  piitiiu^t 
iiislitulioui'iii,  et  iiioialeni  appcllauius;  sivn  qwM  in  iiTUin  uutuia  v(  rsatur,  et  iuitia,  casus, 
<'Vrntus(iuc  ciuiiplictitur,  et  Physicaiii  nouiinauius;  in  qua  it  iuviuit  ip.sc  niulta  per  sc  siu>]itc 
iiiKi-uiii;  ct  alidiuiM  invcnta  iuvoluta  ct  pciplcxa.  .siilcudidishiuia  ct  distlnctissiuia  I'acc 
dcclaravit.  liocupli'tissiuius  in  »»icntia  Diviua  quani  'riif(ilii;;ii  mim  uuuc-ui):iuius; 
ui'c  ulUini  est  ani^^uia  tani  aiubii^uuni,  nullus  taui  iulricatu.s  iiudus  aut  jjivolucruni  nulla'  tani 
obscnia',  uuhcs  .  .  .  ijuas  vir  Dei  tiauctisslnjus  nou  cvolvt'iit  rclcxciit  aptruciil." 
(he  Oiv.  Thutiia:  Aijuinat.  Doct.  ct  Si-riiHin,  Lib.  II.,  p.  12(j.     lirixUe,  MDCCXLVIII.) 
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his  particular  service  ;  each  earned  his  own  dazzling  crown ; 
each  showed  his  valour,  or  his  fortitude,  or  his  political  ability, 
or  his  eloquence,  or  his  scientific  intuition  ;  each  stands  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne  of  the  Immortal  Queen,  closer  to  her  and 
more  honourably  placed  than  many  others  over  whose  heads 
circles  the  aureola.*  What  was  their  office  ?  How  did  they 
differ  ?  How  does  the  Angelical  stand  in  their  regard  ?  What 
had  they  to  do  with  his  renown  ? 

These  questions  open  out  a  vast  field  of  thought,  X)rolific  with 
guiding  principles  and  with  governing  ideas.  And  how  can  we 
refuse  to  enter  into  it .''  A  general  survey  must  be  taken. 
How  could  the  picture  of  the  Angelical  be  drawn  without 
painting  in  the  light  and  colour  which  come  from  abroad,  yet 
still  belong  to  him  ?  How  could  his  position  and  intellect  be 
adequately  portrayed  without  touching  on  those  influences 
which  helped  to  secure  to  him  the  one,  and  did  so  much  to 
expand  and  elevate  the  other  ?  How  could  it  be  fairly  shown 
that  he  assiduously  studied  the  Church's  mind,  unless  by  point- 
ing out  how  he  came  in  contact  with  those  who  were  her  trusty 
servants,  who  had  stood  l)y  her  in  days  of  storm,  who  had  fought 
her  battle,  if  they  did  not  pour  out  the  red  stream  of  their  lives 
in  her  defence  ?t  Did  he  not  hearken  to  their  words,  reverence 
all  they  said,  feed  his  mind  upon  their  thoughts,  cherish  them 
tenderly,  and  bind  them  in  spirit  to  his  heart  as  the  noblest  and 
fairest  creations  of  Divine  omnipotence  ?  Is  not  the  /Siwivta 
Theologica  tesselated  with  their  gem-like  sayings  ?  and  does  not 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  with  that  sweet  modesty  which  is 
attached  to  genius,  turn  and  shape  his  thoughts  with  their  assist- 
ance ?  Without  their  steady  guidance,  how  could  even  he  have 
found  his  way  through  the  labyrinths  and  obscurities  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  ?  Without  them,  what  could  he  have  known 
of  the  chequered  history  of  the  Church,  of  her  adversaries,  her 
combats,  and  her  victories  ?  X    Have   they  not   one   and   all, 


*  Taken  in  its  most  rigorous  sense,  a,  Father  of  tlie  Church  is  a  writer  ol'do.itma,  external  to 
the  episcopate,  who  is  a  witness  to  the  teaelinij^s  of  ecclesiastical  i(uti(|uit.v.  Very  hl^U 
qiialilications  are  necessary  to  secure  to  any  man  so  liiKli  a  title.  The  followinj;  are  at  least 
th(^  most  important  coudi'tlons :  anticiuity.  orthodoxy  in  doctrine,  sanctity  of  lite,  and  either 
express  or  tacit  a)ipiol)ation  of  the  Church.  In  the  Latin  C;hurch.  the  list  of  "  Fathers"  clo.ses 
with  S.  (ire^'ory  (tilM):  in  tlic  Greek,  with  .S.  .Jolin  of  Damascus  (ahout  754).  (For  further  infor- 
mation, sec  Ki  ssjer,  Institut.  I'atrolvgke,  Tom.  I.,  p.  2()— 29;  also  Alzog,  Mantul  de  I'atroloyie,  i  'i, 
p.  ;i,  triul.  par  liekt.     I'arijs,  l!i67.) 

t  I  need  hut  refer,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  broad  contrast  hitwcen  the  Catholic  writers  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  in  order  to  siiggest  to  the  rc-ader  how  necessary  it  would  be  for 
anyone  writing  a  Summn  to  master  the  leading  characteristics  of  both  schools.  It  appears  to 
the  present  writer  tliat  the  .\nuilical  iiosscs.-cd  many  of  the  Greek  characteristics.  Thc-rc  is 
more  in  bim  (lca\  iii"  out  S.  Auniislnic,  \i  lio  \v:in  cosmopolitan)  of  «.  .Justin,  Origeu,  S.  Athana- 
sins,  S.  Basil,  llie  Damascene,  and  the  two  (iregori.s,  than  of  TertuUian,  S.  Cyprian,  Lactantms, 
Aiiiobius.  or  S.  Jerome.  Anyhow,  if  he  was  under  obligations  to  the  Latin  Fathers,  he  was  no 
l.ss  beholden  to  the  great  (ircek  Philosophico-religioius  s<hool.  lie  must  have  been  influenced 
by  both,  which  after  all  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose. 

t  Vielmns  giyes  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  Ibrmation  of  a  Summa.  in  which  the  teachings  and 
prin(ii)les  of  anti(|nity  are  collected,  located,  and  adinsted:— "  Laudal  Plato  Graecos."  he  says, 
'•quod  artes  el  disciplmas  omues,  quas  a  barbaris  acceperaut,  aux.eriul,  et  illnstraveriut:  et 
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Atliauatjius,  and  Basil,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome,  and 
Aug'ustiue,  and  Ambrose,  as  well  as  Nazianzus  and  Poi)e 
Gregory,  in  their  place  and  measure,  in  East  and  West,  estab- 
lished, contirmed,  expanded,  consolidated,  as  well  as  witnessed 
to  the  undeviating  doctrines  of  the  Church  ?  Do  we  not,  in 
looking  at  the  Sumnia  Theolngica,  recognize  a  pillar  from 
Alexandria,  a  capital  from  Constantinople,  marble  from  Beth- 
lehem, concrete  from  Hippo,  bases  from  Cappadocia,  ornaments 
from  Milan,  and  foundation-stones  from  Rome  ?  Had  not  the 
Angelical  that  priceless  gift  of  assimilating  to  his  own  plastic 
mind,  by  a  certain  spontaneous  attraction,  anything  and  every- 
thing which  chimed  in  harmony  with  the  Church's  consciousness, 
and  which  illustrated  her  spotless  life  ?*  Can  either  one  or  the 
other  be  grasped,  save  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  without 
gaining  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  East,  without  a  readiness 
to  undertake  the  labour  requisite  for  understanding  the  grand 
master-principle  which  grew  up  in  the  desert,  entered  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  formed  those  primeval  heroes  of  Christianity 
whose  race  a^jpears  to  have  become  extinct, — I  mean  those  first 
mighty  giants  of  the  Church,  those  men  of  violent  energy  of 
nature,  of  bursting  fire  of  heart,  of  toughest  heroism  of  life, — ■ 
men  who  could  starve,  and  scourge,  and  dwell  in  tombs  and 
pits,  and  stifle,  \Yith  terrific  pressure,  the  suggestions  of  the 
Hesh,  whilst,  with  an  awful  superhuman  strength,  they  plied 
their  ceaseless  toil  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  left  monuments 
at  their  deaths  which  have  secured  their  names  in  everlasting 
benediction?! 


iios  nullis  cffeicmus  pi-ipconiis  illos,  qui  Tlieologiam  iu  Scriptis  Patruin  dispersam,  et  latissiiiiis 
vfliiti  cainpis  hue  illuc  in  tViistia  nia^is.  ri'iam  iu  nienilua  divisaui  collegerunt,  iu  uuuui<iuii 
corpus  coutraxcruut,  et  ui.saruiu  nnue.  iiiiiltii  lalxirc,  et  viuiliis  laiulKMidci,  pulcliriviniam 
eftinxciuut,  iutiaciiie  certam  diiiinini  sii-  liisUilaic  IVih  rmit.  lit  iii-uki  sit.  ([ui  ihiu  Uicvi  (lunciue 
teuiporf  i-uiii  ciiuvcnive  pos.sit.  dciiiu-  tai-ir  <(i^'iHisrcrc,  ct  ejus  ticri  uiiii.jiuii  llo^|n•s,  scd  cdutur- 
licrualis  et  fauiiliaiis  .'  yuantu  tuuipoic,  oliseeio,  (juauto  studio,  quibus  vigiliis  opus  est.  si 
Tlu-ol<ij;u8  doctus  et  peritus  sola  veteruui  I'atrum  le*;tioue  evadeie  velisf"  (DeDiv.  Tlwnue 
Aqtmiat.  Doct.  ct  Scriptis,  Lib.  /.,  p.  53 — 5-).) 

*  Here  are  some  of  tlie  "Doetors"  and  Works  nieutioued  in  the  Sum  ma  : — "Anibrosius, 
Aiiseluius,  Aufjustiutis.  Atliauasius.  Antouius  iu  sernioiie  ad  nioiiailins.  liasilius  Mafciuis.  Ber- 
uardus.  Heda  Veuerahilis,  Biiicdirt  us  in  Kegula  sua.  CaiioMes  AiMistol(Uinii,  Cassiauua  de  iusti- 
tutis  ('(eiinliioruni,  C.vrilliis,  Clirvsiistouiiis,  Cypriauus,  Collatioues  I'atruni,  Dauiaseenus, 
i)e(rela.  Dionvsius  Arcii]);iu'ila.  IHouvsius  Altxaudriuus,  Didyuius.  Eusebius  Eiiiisseuus.  Eusebius 
Ca'sarieusis.  (ilossa  t)iiliuaria,  (ilossa  Iiiterlinearis.  (iregorius  Naziauzeuus.  Cire«i(U'ius  Nvsseuus, 
(iregiuius  Maguus,  (iratianus.  llebraiea  Veritas,  Hesvcliius  super  lieviticuni,  Ilierouvnius, 
Hilariiis,  Unyo  dc  S.  Victore.  Ignatius.  Isidoriis.  Itiuerariuui  I'Unieutis.  Maxiiuns  Coninieutator 
Hiiinvsii.  l.iliiT  de  lufanli.-i  .Salvatoris  sid  Apiiiryiihns.  I,i-(i  prinms,  Lilnr  sinteiitiai  inn  I'rosperi, 
Maxinius  Ki)is(npns,  Magislir  Sententiaruni,  sen  I'etrus  I,oniliarclns,  (Irigiins,  I'rosper  de  Vita 
Conteniplativa,  I'ra^positivus,  Rabbi  Moses  Judteus,  Rabauus,  Reniigius,  Ricliardusde  S.  Victore, 
Sevetiauus,  Vitaj  Sanctorum  Patruni."  (Vid.  0pp.,  S.  Thomce  Jquinat.,  Tom.  A.,  Index  IX., 
p.  572.) 

t  Sep  tlu-  supernatural  life  of  S.  Eplireni,  in  the  Vitm  Patruin,  Vol.  I.,  especiall.v  Cap.  V.,  p. 
319;  of  .S.  .Simeon  .SIvlili  s,  C'ip.  A'.,  p.  XIO;  of  S.  John  the  Almoner,  Cap.  I.—IA'.,  p.  3-)2— 392;  of 
S.S.  Ki>ieletus  and  .Aslion.  <\tp.  Ml/.,  p.  401,  Cap.  XXII..  p.  410;  of  S.  Posthumius,  Cap.  ///.,  p. 
427.  C<ii>.  III!.,  p.  AM  :  of  S.  Frontonius,  ('((/).  I— XI.  ;  of  Barlaain  the  Ilerniil.  and  .los:iphat  the 
Indian  King  ''/;;).  /.—AV..,  ;).  44«—fi03.  8Up])o.sid  by  sonn-  to  liav<'  been  written  by  .s.  .lohn  of 
Damascus:  or.  if  von  look  ti>  great  women,  of  the  beauliful  .s.  Kupbrasia.  espeeiallv  <'<i]t.  XIII., 
p.  (i29;  of  .Saint  Mary,  Cup.  I.—Xl'Il.,  p.  ti52— OWl;  ol  S.  'I'lLais.  and  her  relati(nis  with  SS.  Pajdi- 
nntius  and  Anthon.v'.  Cap.  I.— III.,  p.  (i«l— (i(i4;  of  S.  Pi-lagia  the  Sinner.  Cap.  /.—AT.,  p.  GfiJ— 
672 ;  of  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt,  Cap.  I. — A'A'  ('//.,  /).  B74 — 690.  In  men  and  women  the  power  ol'  love 
sueuis  tlie  suiue.    A  giaiit  race  of  keruic  lovers  of  tUe  Cross  lived  iu  the  midst  of  u  wicked  da.y. 
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Througliout  the  history  of  mankind  we  perceive  those  cardinal 
principl(^s  which  govern  the  world  energizing  Iti  certain  typical 
representatives,  whose  force  of  character  offers  free  scope  to 
their  full  development.  The  man  of  rarest  genius — a  Newton, 
a  Bacon,  or  a  Shakespeare,  whether  he  be  a  mathematician, 
a  philosopher,  or  a  poet,  displays,  with  a  force  and  brilliancy 
beyond  all  other  men,  his  special  gift.  Alexander  and  CaBsar 
will  always  be  typical  commanders  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  are 
pattern  thinkers  ;  S.  Augustine  and  IS. Thomas  model  theologians. 
They  were  born,  and  made  their  career,  and  died.  But  their 
iutiuence  survives,  tlesh  falls  to  dust,  earth  to  earth,  but  the 
soul  lives  on.  The  tongue  which  articulates,  and  the  brain 
which  thinks,  become  stiff,  and  shrivel  into  clay  ;  the  cardinal 
principle  which  inhabited  and  ruled  in  the  brain,  and  whose 
cause  was  pleaded  by  the  tongue,  lives  still,  energizes  still,  but 
in  other  minds  :  it  does  not  decay,  it  multiplies  like  fire,  it  is 
propagated,  it  manifests  itself  here  and  there  and  finally 
becomes  a  portion  of  the  intellectual  furniture,  or  the  life- 
thought,  of  large  societies  of  men.*  In  all  great  movements, 
one  principle  guides  and  colours  all.  One  master-mind  con- 
trols. Discover  this  principle,  find  out  the  ruling  power,  study 
the  mind  and  method,  and  the  centre-germ  of  an  enormous 
expansion  will  be  discovered,  which  will  explain  of  itself  the 
fecundity,  force,  and  tough  vitality  of  truth.  Draw  out  the 
tap-root,  a  ad  the  mighty  growth  of  the  tree  is  no  longer  an 
enigma. 

The  great  columnal  Doctors  of  the  Church  seem  to  belong  to 
a  race  apart.  Though  we  look  upon  them  at  so  great  a  distance, 
still  they  stand  out  as  distinct  in  expression,  as  bold  in  outline, 
as  supremely  great,  as  if  we  had  just  been  warmed  by  the 
vision  of  their  mighty  deeds,  or  had  only  just  escaped  from  the 
spell  of  their  fascinating  presence.f  Whence  did  their  power 
come  ?     What  made  them  so  unique  ? 

Bear  patiently,  gentle  reader,  being  whirled  far  away  to  the 

*  Tliis  is  seen  Teiy  plaiuly  in  tlie  influence  of  master-minds.  Homer  and  Virgil  still  exert 
tlieir  i>inver  over  men.  Men's  minds  are  Ibrined  l)y  tliem  to  classic  taste  tlmmjili  tlie  inlliieneo 
ol'ierlaiii  i)riiicii)les,  the  issues  of  wliicli  tliose  |ioels  had  the  ji'ft  of  e.xpressiiij;  more  vividly 
ami  |Mrlcetly  than  others;  so  of  pliiUisoidiers;  .see  I'lalo,  and  above  all  .Aristiile — whoso 
pi  iiieiples,  perliaps,  on  the  whole,  rule  with  a  (greater  tone  than  those  ofauyoiher  philoso- 
jiliir  wlio  has  not  borrowed  from  him.  But  the  most  telliiif;  instance  is  that  of  Christianity. 
Here  is  a  i)rinciple  essentially  belon;«ing  to  a  New  Covenant,  and  now  exerting  a  greater  sway, 
inilging  by  unmbers,  than  ever  before.  Men  die;  Christianity  lives  on  and  expands  over  tlie 
woild. 

t  What  better  spiritual  reading  could  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic  select -than  the  Lives  of  the 
great  Kalliers  ol'  tlie  Chnreh  ;  or  tlian  their  ascetieal  writings;  or  even,  in  some  instances, 
tliULi  their  polemical  ones!  To  master  the  life  of  one  of  tliese  great  giants— S.  Athaiiasius,  for 
instani'e,  or  S.  Basil,  or  S.  Gregory,  or  S.  Ambro.se — is  to  ))ossess  a  new  stancbinl  of  life,  to 
measure  human  lilc  liy  a  uew  rule,  to  discover  the  secret  principle  of  greatniss  in  the  Saints, 
as  well  as  the  (uigin  of  their  vast  energy,  generosity,  ami  singleni'ss  of  jiuipose.  While  they 
sliame  ns,  they  elevate  us;  and  we  close  the  book,  giad  that  suih  m<n  havi  HmiI  on  eaTlli.  for 
they  renuiin  as  lasting  patterns  of  hard  woiU  and  heroic  devotedneas.  So  grandl.v  huiium,  so 
perfectly  divine,  tluy  are  model  men  for  all  ages  of  tlie  world. 
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cities  of  the  East,  and  into  the  saudy  deserts  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  Bear  i)atieut]y  being  suddenly  dropped  in  quite  another 
world,  so  different  from  that  which  has,  up  to  the  present,  been 
occupying  thy  attention. 

If  we  would  fully  understand  the  stream,  wo  must  travel  to 
the  source.  If  we  would  find  whence  proceed  those  bright  deep 
courses  of  thought  which  s(!em  to  have  flowed  into  the  soul  of 
the  Angelical,  we  must  seek  out,  not  only  the  great  principle  of 
quies  at  Cassino,  of  activity  at  iS.  James's,  of  love,  reverence, 
adoration,  and  purity  at  iS.  Victor's  ;  but  we  must  search  out 
yet  another  princixde,  which  formed  the  intellectual  soul  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Christian  mind  in  earlier  ages.* 

The  East  had  her  say  in  the  glories  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
Western  C'hristendom.  And  if  the  Angelical  learnt  many  tilings 
at  Paris,  and  Cologne,  and  Rome,  and  Bologna,  and  Naples — ■ 
if  he  was  influenced  and  moulded  by  the  teaching  of  these 
schools,  he  was  also  educated  and  informed  by  Constantinople, 
and  Cicsarea,  and  Alexandria,  and  Bethlehem,  and  Hippo,  and 
Antioch,  and  Milan.  If  he  was  impressed,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
Albert,  and  Bonaventure,  and  John  a  S.  Facundo,  and  Pietro 
Martini,  and  Erasmus,  and  Pietro  d'Ibernia,  and  John  of  Grer- 
many  ;  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  influenced — inde(Ml 
much  more  so — by  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory, 
and  Athanasius,  and  Jerome,  and  Ambrose,  and  the  great 
Fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Desert.f 

What  wa.s  the  one  book  which  of  all  others  the  Angelical 
chose  as  the  most  invigorating  spiritual  nourishment  ?  Cassian's 
"  Cullationes  Patruiu.''''  What  is  the  substance  of  Cassian's 
work  ?  It  treats  of  these  great  masters  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church — of  the  primeval  solitaries  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  who, 

*  Tliere  is  a  principle  wliicli  protects  niau  from  the  taint  of  scepticism,  sensualism,  and 
materialism,  and  directs  bis  faculties  njost  perfectly  to  tlie  most  perfect  end.  By  means  of  it 
Iw  tind.s  truth,  and  rest.s  .securely  on  it.  Ilettinne'r  .suni.s  up  liis  treati.se  on  "tlie  kiii^dmu 
of  •I'liilli  ■•  Willi  Ilir.se  wi.id.s.  uliieli  mav  (•a.silv  be  ajililiiHl :— ••  Kiit  weder  erLuiau]  biu^Miet  <i«e 
n:iliiiuil—„hs„liil.r  Zirrihl,  „lh,,,ii'inr  .S/,r7/.v/.s— Oder  er  biufjnet  alle  hidiere.  -eisti.-e.  ideale 
Krki-iiMlriisb— .S';i,s"((;is»i«.s  und  Muti  riiilisiiiiui—odtir  endlicli  er  lau;!j;uet  die  relit;i<i.se.  Keotl'eii- 
barle  Walirbeii— A((«h(«(w//i(«,  Ji(Uiu)Lali.suius.  Ibiu  geHeuiiber  baben  wir  die  (ie\^i^s.sb(■i^  der 
menscbli<lieu  Krkenntniss  iiberbaui)t,  das  Dasein  der  Wabrbeit  in  und  fiir  den  nieiisclilielien 
(iei.st  naeliKcwiisen.  In  dreifacber  Drdnunj^  liat  sic  sicli  uns  dargestellt ;  nla  siiinUdi,-  Krh-mit- 
visn  dureli  die.  Tbiitigkeit  der  Sinnesorgane,  als  (/eistigc  Erh/nHtiiiss  durcli  die  Tliiitigkcil  der 
deukendeii  Vernuuft.  als  rrlujiiini-  KrhmntnUs  durcb  den  Glauben  au  die  sich  oUenbarendo 
liottbeit."     (Aiiul<j{ik  drs  CUrisUiUhnina,  KraUr  Bund,  Jirste  Abt..  Zweiter  Vurtrcig,  p.  d'i.) 

t  Tbe  fdllowins  "■xtiact  is  \n-mtf  abundant  of  the  extraordinary  master.y  the  Anselieal  bad 
over  tbe  gnat  ( 'bureb-l'"atbers.  ;ind  of  the  way  in  whieb  be  knew  their  minds:—'-  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  tbe.  Catena  of  S.  Thomas,''  says  Dr.  Newman,  "  without  being  strucdt  with  the 
masterly  and  architect(Miic  skill  witli  wliieb  it  is  put  together.  A  learning  of  tbe  highest 
kind— not  a  mere  literary  book-knowledge,  which  might  have  supplied  (he  )ilnce  of  indexes 
and  tables  in  ages  deslitulf  of  those  helps.  an<l  w  hen  everything  was  to  be  read  in  unari.-inged 
ami  fragnnnlaiy  M.S.S.— but  a  Iborongh  ac.|iiaiMlanee  with  the  whole  range  nf  ecclcsi.isiUral 
aiitiiiiiily,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  snbslaiH  e  ul  all  that  had  been  written  on  any  iioint  to 
bear  upon  Ibe  text  which  involved  it- a  laniiliaiitv  with  tbe  stvle  of  eai  h  writer,  so  as  to 
compnss  inti)  few  words  tbe  pith  of  a  whole  [lage.  anil  a  pinver  of  clear  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment in  Ibis  mass  of  knowledge,  are  i|nalities  which  nnike  this  ('atena  perhaps   neailv  i>erfeet 

as  a  ciinsp.ilns  of  Pairistic  iuturprelation."     (See  (.'uUiui  Aurea,  I'ul.  I.,  I'arl  J.,  I'lejiu-r  v.  A 4. 
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amongst  the  driving  sands  of  the  wilderness,  under  the  blazing 
sun  of  the  sky,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  built  themselves  up 
into  majestic  patterns  of  Christian  heroism,  by  unwearied  lives 
of  love  supreme  and  holocaustic  sacrifice.  Like  the  pyramids, 
under  whose  shadows  some  of  them  reposed,  they  are  simple, 
colossal,  unapproachable,  and  they  point  with  silent  eloquence, 
even  to  this  day,  out  of  the  scorching  sand  of  earth  up  to  the 
Everlasting  Rest.*  When  first  she  set  out  on  her  world-wide 
mission,  the  Church  of  God,  like  some  deep  strategist,  selected 
important  and  commanding  positions  from  which  to  energize, 
on  which  her  forces  might  concentrate,  to  which  her  armies 
might  retire,  from  whence  they  could  advance,  and  with  the 
8 word  of  the  Spirit  subjugate  the  grossness  of  ignorance,  slay 
the  animalism  of  idolatry,  and  vanquish  the  blindness  of  pride. 
Her  image  is  the  Crucified,  her  standard  is  the  Cross.f  As  we 
perceive  great  strongholds  rising  up  in  the  West,  and  defending 
the  land — Naples,  Rome,  and  Bologna,  Salamanca  and  Toledo, 
Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  Paris,  Oxford  and  Cambridge — so 
was  it  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  East.  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  are  the  cradle-lands  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Here  the  great  drama,  beginning  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Christ,  was  acted  out.  Here  is  the  region  of  which  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  history.  Here  the  New  Covenant  was 
fulfilled.  Here  the  Church  sprang  from  the  side  of  Christ,  and 
gaining  strength  in  her  advance,  spread  like  the  garment  of 
spring  over  the  face  of  the  dreary  earth,  and  then,  bursting 
into  blossom,  enriched  the  whole  world  with  her  fragrance  and 
her  fruit.  This  was  essentially  the  home  of  sources,  of  first 
facts  and  first  principles.:}:     Would  you  trace  tradition  to  its 

*  Tlipy  made  tlie  jji'^fitPSt  sacrifice,  anil  Gcid  in  return  made  them  the  greatest  meu.  How 
profoundly  Uaute  makes  Beatrice  sjieak  ! — 

"  Lo  masKiiir  don,  clie  Dici  per  sua  lai'gliezza 
Fessc  creMiidd,  e  alle  sua  bontate 
Pill  ((intdi  iii;it(i  e  i|uel  eli'ei  pill  apprezza, 
Fu  della  volonta  la  libei  l:ile. 

Di  clie  le  ci-eafiin-  iiitclli<:enti, 
E  tutte  e  sole  luro  e  son  dolate. 
Or  ti  parr:\,  se  tu  (|uinei  arnonienti 

Ij'alto  valor  del  voto,  se  si  t'atto, 
Clie  Dio  cousenta  quando  tu  cousenti  ? 
Che  uel  fermar  tra  Dio  e  I'liomo  il  patto, 
Vittima  fassi  di  <iiiesto  tesoro." 

(Parudiso,  Canto  Qninto,  19—30.) 
t  Those  who  argue  agaiust  Christianity  because  of  the  growth  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
or  iMi  account  of  the  large  Buddbist  i)(iii\ilatioMs  of  India.  4cc..  might  remember  that  Cbristianitv 
after  all  luis  been  the  only  nliuion  w  liieli  lias  Ibmrisbed  with  success  in  bolli  l';nsl  and  West. 
'I'be  universality  of  its  iecc|iticiTi  in  nations  and  climates  so  very  antaginiislic,  sbows  tliat  .•> 
(iiitli  is  in  it  \vlii(di  is  liigliei- anil  more  extensive  tlian  iieojiles  and  zones;  thai,  like  tile  aliiio- 
siibere  we  brealbe,  if  is  iiiaib'  to  eiri-le  voiiiid  the  gliilie,  and  to  till  the  spiritual  luiiys.  and  piirify 
Ibe  religions  blood  of  all  niaiikind.  Al  tliis  day  yye  are  living  on  the  views,  thoughts,  and 
traililions  wbirb  so  grandly  stood  out  in  the  foiuili  and  litlli  centuries. 

t  Here  .Abraham,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  began  a  movement  which  cannot  be  said  to 
have  ended  yet.  Mesopotainia  and  Palestine  saw  in  germ  what  Ibe  West  has  .scimi  in  fiillilnieiit. 
Abiabani.  .Iiisepb.  .Moses.  .Joshua.  Samiiel.  David.  .Solninon.  and  llieii  Ibe  ^leat  Hlias.  all  tliesi' 
were  cliildreii  of  tb.-  Kasteni  world.  The  .seed  of  life  burst  I  lie  bonds  of  a  single  nation.  Tlie 
liiiak  fell  away  as  Christ  rose  from  the  tomb.  The  .sons  of  .laplieth  inlierit  the  jiidinises  of  the 
tjemitic  nice.     The  Apostles  preach  and  plant.     Carl bage  iu  the  West,  and  Kgypt  iu  the  East, 
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fount,  ? — yon  must  seek  the  East.  Would  you  learn  how  the 
lirst  Christians,  whose  hearts  were  still  throbbing  and  whose 
cheeks  were  still  pale  with  the  excitements  of  Calvary,  loved, 
and  suffered,  and  died  ? — you  must  hasten  to  Jerusalem.  Would 
you  see  the  Church  herself,  that  potent  Queen,  as  she  sends 
forth  the  twelve,  as  her  army  in  terrible  array,  to  subjugatt^  the 
whole  globe  to  the  dominion  of  the  Cross  ? — you  must  go  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Would  you  learn  how  to  live,  or  know  how  to  die  ? 
— you  will  learn  it  there,  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Cruci- 
fied, and  looking  on  the  gibbet  of  the  Cross. 

And  just  as  in  the  West,  so  here  too  are  great  strategic 
centres  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Africa,  and  in  proconsular  Asia.*  There  were  eighteen 
liundred  bishops — one  thousand  keeping  watch  in  the  Greek 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Wherever  great  marts  of  trade  rose 
up,  cities  of  pleasure,  or  capitals  of  learning  and  letters, 
whithersoever  men  tiocked  for  business,  study,  or  amusement, 
there  they  would  surely  find  Christ  standing  in  the  midst  of 
them.f  There  is  Constantinople,  the  hinge  of  two  continents, 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Golden 
Horn  ;  and  Ephesus,  "  the  Eye  of  Asia,"  on  whose  waters  lay 
the  shipping  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  and  whose 
roads  struck  out  right  and  left  into  the  heart  of  a  X)Opulous  and 
teeming  country  ;  Edessa,  the  University  of  the  far  East  and 
the  home  of  8.  Ephrem  ;  Antioch,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world  ;  Tarsus,  the  metropolis 
of  Cilicia ;  Damascus,  like  an  emerald  set  in  the  sand,  with  its 
shining  water-courses  and  blossoming  orchards  ;  Jerusalem,  on 
its  seven  hills  ;  and,  finally,  to  make  an  end,  Alexandria,  the 
Queen  of  Cities,  the  emporium  of  the  world,  great  in  the  sciences 
and  all  the  arts  of  life,  a  ct^utre  of  attraction  to  every  nation 
under  the  sun.J     All  these,  and  many  more,  were  ecclesiastical 

the  Copt,  tlie  Greek,  and  the  Asiatic,  then  the  Gothie  tribes  wliich  had  descended  to  the  Soutli, 
as  all  tlu'se  form  one  great  polity,  th"  imperial  sway  of  the  Church  becomes  visibly  universal. 
The  West  eaiiiiot  be  adequately  realized  without  looking  to  the  East. 

*  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol.  III.,  Cluiji.  XX.,  ji.  28:t.     London,  1820. 

t  And  not  only  have  we  great  strategic  positions,  but  we  find  that  certain  periods  of  danger 
were  met  by  certain  able  men  :  as  if  Providence,  to  recompense  the  (Muirch  for  tlie  tribulations 
shi-  had  to  suffer,  vouchsafed  glorious  children  to  her  during  trial,  so  that,  like  her  Divine 
Kounder,  in  her  very  crucifixion,  her.  <n'  rather  His  glory  should  be  revealed.  In  the  eighteenth 
ii'Utury  we  find  S.  AIpluuisus  and  S.  Benedict  Labre:  iu  the  seventeenth,  S.  l-'raucis  of  Sali's, 
N.  Francis  Regis,  S.  Jane  Chantal.  S.  Vincini  de  I'anl,  SiC. ;  in  the  sixteenth,  S.  Francis  Xavier, 
S.  Ignatius,  S.  I'liilip  Neri.  S.  Teresa.  .•<.  Cliarles  Borromeo,  S.  Johu  of  the  Cross,  4tc.,  and  so  on. 
\w\  he  who  cares  to  think,  will  find  that  each  of  these  great  servants  of  God  was  raised  up  to 
meet  some  special  evil  or  some  special  want.  The  list,  of  course,  might  be  coutmued  to  Apos- 
tolic times. 

i  "The  See  of  .\lexniKlria  was  then  (in  the  fourth  century)  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
Church.  .^U'xaiiilriii,  till  the  rise  of  Constantinople,  was  the  mo.st  ]i()werfiil  eitv  in  tlie  East. 
The  prestige  of  its  founder  still  clung  to  it.  Kgypt,  even  in  the  I'agan  parts  of  the  Hmpire,  was 
still  regarded  a.^t  the  aiicii-nt  nurse  of  religious  mysteries,  and  tlu-  pd.sscssion  of  the  Temple  of 
•Serapis  made  .Mrxamlrin  the  ehiif  .sanclnai  v  of  Kurope.  "  (.See  Staiiliv's  Ko.iUrn  Church.  Sect. 
VII..  J).  227.)  Tliis  siitlices  to  show  that  Alt- xan.lria  was  a  vei  y  powcMtul  eentre.  That  its  See 
was  the  most  impiutant  iu  the  Kast  is  true ;  that  it  was  the  most  important  iu  (/«.■  Church  cauuot 
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strongholds  and  cities  of  liglit,  from  which  one  or  more  great 
luminaries,  like  beacons  at  sea,  shed  abroad  their  strong  rays 
and  gave  an  illuminatiou  to  the  Eastern  world.  Just  as  there 
have  been  burning  fires  in  the  West,  so  in  the  East  also.  The 
lamps  may  have  varied  in  shape  or  in  texture,  but  the  oil  has 
ever  been  the  same  :  all  gave  light,  but  differing  each  from  each 
in  colour,  yet  harmonizing  each  with  each,  one  lending  to  the 
other  that  which  was  wanting  in  itself  till  all  combine — the 
luminaries  of  the  East  fusing  with  those  of  the  West — and 
present,  as  they  do  in  the  Swnma  Theologica  of  the  Angelical, 
one  broad  mellow  reflexion  of  the  intellect  of  the  Universal 
Church.*  All  united  in  loving  her,  yet  each  regarded  her  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  each  strove  to  interpret  her  mind  faith- 
fully, each  mastered  some  one  chosen  feature  or  dwelt  upon 
some  special  lineament :  and  all  these  studies  joined  harmoni- 
ously in  one,  presented  to  the  mind  the  most  perfect  picture  of 
her  figure.  Without  noticing  them  to  some  extent,  she  cannot 
be  adequately  understood  either  in  colour  or  in  form. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  first  fact,  or  first  principle, 
which  gives  their  dominant  character  to  the  great  Fathers  of  the 
Church  ?  What  is  that  one  thing  which  renders  them  so  unlike 
other  men  ?  I  refer,'  of  course,  to  the  great  teachers  of  the 
East.  Must  we  look  towards  the  imperial  rival  of  Rome  on 
the  Bosphorus,  or  to  the  many-peopled  city  on  the  Nile,  or  to 
Damascus,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Antioch  Pf 

History  repeats  itself.  The  principles  of  Christian  greatness, 
looking  at  their  germinal  growth,  possibly  may  differ  in  variety 
— ^just  as  there  are  many  varieties  of  plants  or  many  variations 
to  a  single  air,  but  they -cannot,  without  destruction,  be  differ- 
ent in  kind.  It  may  naturally  be  assumed  that  a  flower  which 
thrives  and  blossoms  in  the  wilderness,  is  not  likely  to  find  a 
congenial  soil  in  the  cultivated  plains  of  artificial  exuberance. 
What  the  grotto  of  Subiaco  was. to  the  West,  that,  the  cave  on 

be  niaiutaiued.  when  the  See  of  Rome  is  brought  into  coniparison  with  it.  History  is  decided 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  tlie  two  Sees.  Besides,  did  not  the  See  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
I)ersou  of  Athauasius,  apiual  to  rope  Julius? 

*  The  two  lauKuafces  iu  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  have  been  piiiici])ally  conveyed. 
Greek  and  Latin,  were  well  formed  to  subserve  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  ti'acliiiii;.  Tlicory  and 
practice,  if  any  substantial  work  has  tn  be  done,  must  go  together.  I'raitici>  uithont  tlicory  is 
to  work  at  lia/.ard;  theory  witlioiit  jiractiee-is  not  to  work  at  all.  (Ircck  rciuiscul.s  theory; 
that  is,  it  is  tlic  l.iiij;ua.i;c  in-st  aibiptnl  lor  speculation,  literature,  plnloso]iliy.  ami  iu  these  uses 
it  had  been  jirmlually  imiulilcd  to  pirl'cclion.  Latin,  on  the  other  hami.  reprc-.scuts  ])raclicc. 
In  the  Ronmii  Kuipirc  all  pnlilic  Imsiucsses  were  carried  ou  in  Latin.  The  Courts  were  con- 
ducted iu  Latin;  orators  ami  rhcliii  iiiaiis  cons((|Ocutly  bad.  in  great  part,  the  formation  of  the 
language:  hence  the  i-li;ua<t(  i  islic  nl  the  b:itin  Fathers  is  to  be  ditfiisive,  irregular,  and 
rhetorical;  that  of  the  (ir<ck  Kalhcrs  is  to  be  more  simple  and  precise — both  are  good,  and 
tend,  in  their  synthesis,  towards  a  perfect  realization  of  truth. 

t  Wliere  were  the  great  men  of  the  Old  Covenaut  to  be  found  t  Wliere  do  we  find  tlie 
Proi)bcts  of  the  Old  Dispensation?  In  the  great  cities?  S.  Paul  tells  ns  where: — "  Jn  vietotis, 
ill  iH'llilins  mpyitiis  .  .  in  solitudinilms  erranteg,  in  montibrts.  in  speluncis  et  cavemis  tei-rof." 
(Heb.  XI.,  :i7— :i!i.)  Think  too  of  the  two  great  lights  of  the  Old  and  New  Law— Klias,  and 
S.  John  the  Baptist. 
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Mount  Colzini  had  been  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
Minor.  8.  Benedict  is  but  the  repetition  of  S.  Anthony  and 
M.  Pachoniius,  nioditied  by  S.  Basil,  and  tempered  by  the  prac- 
tical genius  of  tlu^  Latin  race.'* 

Whilst  theology  remains  thn  same  in  its  eltmients  and  sul)- 
stance,  it  may  receive  a  portion  of  its  form  and  of  its  colour 
from  the  character  of  those  intellects  wliich  have  had  th(^ 
formulating  of  it,  and  were  employed  by  the  Church  to  expand 
it  before  the  people.  The  characteristics  of  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  intellect  are  imprinted  on  the  theology  of  the  Eastern 
Fathers,  whilst  the  teachings  of  the  West,  though  intluenced 
greatly  by  what  had  gone  before,  are  moulded  according  to  the 
build  of  the  Latin  mind.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
impress  of  Greek  culture,  united  to"  the  warmth  of  character  and 
fiery  imagination  belonging  to  the  Asiatic,  told  upon  the  methods 
of  Eastern  thought;  whilst  the  wide-reaching  mastery  of  the 
energetic  Roman  mind,  with  its  love  of  law  and  genius  for  or- 
ganization, with  its  strong  bias  towards  the  concrete,  exerted  a 
telling  effect  upon  the  theological  forms  of  Western  divinity.j 

And  if  much  depends  upon  race,  must  not  something  depend 
upon  climate  and  morality  ?  Speaking  broadly,  the  West  is 
the  land  of  cloud  and  of  wood  ;  the  East  is  the  country  of  sun 
and  of  sand. 

The  East  is  the  land  of  primeval  humanity.  Reminding  one 
of  the  discovered  wrecks  of  an  antediluvian  age,  with  its 
boundless  forests,  and  gigantic  animals  wandering  over  inter- 
minable wastes — the  monster  cities,  endless  deserts,  and  start- 
ling contrasts  of  teeming .  A^egetation  and  boundless  wilderness 
which  make  up  the  Oriental  world,  overawe  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  overpowering  magnificence,  whilst  preparing  it  to 
meet  with  a  race  of  men  whose  intelligence  partook  of  the 
character  of  that  nature  amongst  which  they  were  destined  to 
spend  their  lives.J 

*  And  S.  Antliony  hiiiiself  draws  from  flie  oriRinal  fount  of  tlic  Sacred  Spripturcs.  S.  .lolin 
Clirysostoiii  callcs  tliis  system  the  "  |ilnloso|ili\  intrddiiccd  by  Christ."  S.  BiMiiard  says  lliat  it 
was  set  ou  foot  l)y  tin-  Apostles.  Cassiaii  says  tlie  same  Siiarez.  in  liis  Seveiitli  'I'lael  f  Lib. 
III.,  Cap.  II.),  says  tliat  tlie  liionastir  state  is  ih-jnre  dirino.  lieeause  it  was  iliiliiediately 
instituted  and  lianded  down  by  Clirist  himself.  The  wliole  principle  is  laid  down  iu  the  ^lis 
of  the  Apo&lles.\\\\\w  seeond  and  fourth  ebapters.  See  also  .S.  J>/«rft,  X,  29 — 30.  (See,  for  full 
iuforniatiou,  Bulteau'a  Jimmide  VHisloire  Monastique  d'  Orient,  Liv.  I.) 

t  It  lias  been  the  fashion  amongst  inosl  I'rotesiant  writers  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  love 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  for  the  theoretical  and  the  abstract.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  minds 
lent  tbemselves  to  i)hilosoi>hieaI  di.sqnisilion.  anil  that  their  very  languase,  with  its  richness 
and  elasticity,  fiistcicd  iu  llieni  sueh  a  |jr(ii)eiisity.  I!ut  when  this  has  been  said,  we  must 
ever  carefully  bear  iu  miu<l  that  then-  is  Motliiiiy  so  real  and  concrete  as  that  which  lias  to  do 
with  (iiid's  bnnour,  and  with  the  allribntes  of  Christ.  If  it  would  not  be  to  light  for  an  ab- 
straction to  defend  the  pure  name  of  a  ujother.  why  should  it  all  at  onee  be  tightinj;  with  au 
abstraction  to  deleuii  the  attributes  and  the  honour  of  a  Naviour  and  a  (ioil  ?  I'l  rhajis  bei'aiise 
those  who  thus  tall;,  unwittingly  treat  their  .MaUer  as  if  He  ui-re  ii  sort  of  ligment— a  high 
generalization  of  nature's  laws!     This  is  intelligible,  lint  it  ought  to  be  <'learly  understooil. 

t  Montalenibert,  iu  ((uite  another  eoniuMtticui,  draws  out  the  character  of  fhuse  «lio  lived 
in  that  country,  adoring  and  wrestling,  binding  themselves  to  God.  and  battling  with  tho 
lieud:— "yui  n'a  contemplti,  si  ce  u'est  avec  les  yens  de  la  fui,  du  moius  aver  I'adniirationiiu' 
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In  looking  on  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  the 
eye  is  soon  carried  away  over  trackless  desert,  the  tabula  rasa 
of  the  East,  with  its  stretches  of  blinding  sand  and  its  lime- 
stone ranges,  over  which  the  sleepless  eye  of  a  burning  sun 
eternally  keeps  guard,  lest  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  creeping  thing 
should  invade  its  monotonous  barrenness.  There  were  but  two 
powers  which  could  beat  back  the  sand  and  defy  the  power  of 
the  sun  :  the  waters  of  the  mountains,  and  the  energy  of  man.^ 
Wherever  a  sweeping  river  rose  and  gathered  strength,  on  it 
went,  and  majestically  flowed  through  these  wastes  into  the 
sea  ;  whilst  on  its  banks,  and  as  far  as  its  influence  extended, 
where  the  land  permitted,  vast  carpets  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
spread  out  on  either  side,  all  embroidered  with  blossoms  and 
flowers,  perfuming  the  air  with  the  balmy  fragrance  of  spring, 
and  delighting  and  astonishing  the  eye  with  their  Oriental 
splendour  of  colour — blue  and  violet  creepers,  acacias  and 
palms,  flelds  "  full  of  summer  sounds  and  scents,"  of  opulent 
beans,  and  vetches,  and  cotton.  Even  to  this  day,  the  woods 
are. vocal  with  flights  of  wild  doves,  the  Nile  swarms  with 
water-fowl  circling  in  the  air,  and  following  the  stream,  or 
dozing  in  the  sand,  or  screeching  their  monotonous  cry  as  they 
plunge  out  of  sight  into  the  water.  The  solemn  pelican  is  there, 
and  the  graceful  heron  ;  whilst  the  eagle  soars  up  into  the  blue 
vault,  and  balances  himself  over  the  river,  held,  and  wood,  as 
if  to  gather  all  under  his  imperial  protection.! 

Such  is  the  magic  action  of  the  water  when  controlled  by  the 
energy  of  man.  Such  were  the  places  chosen  for  the  site  of 
great  cities.  Men  built  their  homes  by  the  great  highways  of 
water.     Such  was  Nineveh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris — the 

inspire  uu  incontestable  grandeur  d'Snie,  les  luttes  de  ces  athletes  de  la  penitence  et.jiisqu'aux 
nieivcilleiises  liistoiies  de  ces  feninies  perdues  qui.  apves  avoir  en  vain  essaye  de  les  coironipre, 
se  iiioutiaieut  dii;iu-,s  de  les  iiuiter  et  ciii>''^''*s  (|iiclq\iefois  de  les  snrpasser  par  des  prodifjes  de 
n-priitir  et  de  s.iintete  !  On  nc-  Hiuiiirln-  pas  ;\  ces  reeits.  Tout  s'y  trouve :  la  vaiiete.  le 
]iatheti(iue.  le  sulilinie  et  la  .siiiiiilicitr  r'|ii(|iie  d'line  race  d'honnues.  uaifs  coiume  des  eufauts  et 
forts  eouHiie  des  jjeauts."     (Lis  Mulms  iJOccidiiit,  Tom.  I..  Liv.  II.,  p.  57.) 

*  "  Tlie  evenings  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  are  of  niatcliless  beauty.  It  is  so  hot  in  the 
daytime,  and  tlie  sun's  rays  are  reflected  so  dazzlingly  from  the  water,  the  desert  sands,  and 
the  eah-areoiis  ni(Hintaiiis',  that  you  arc  \unvillinj;  to  leave  the  cabin  of  the  boat  in  which  the 
V()\u!;c  up  tlic  Nile  is  iiertoru'icil.  T(vuanls  evening  von  come  out  to  inhale  tin-  Uiihl  and 
salutary  air.  Tlii' sun  ^inks  lichind  tlic  l,yl)ian  liills.  which  cover  tlieiuselv.s  with  dark  hUie 
shadows,  wliile  the  rays  otlislit  play  upcoi  tin-  Arabian  liills  as  uiion  a  pi  ism.  ami  deck  them 
with  the  fleeting  hues  of  flowers,  jewels,  and  butterflies.  Single  heights  ri'siMniile  larf;c  ticry 
roses,  while  the  more  extended  ones  seem  like  chains  of  purple  amethysts.  l)al<  ■palms,  in 
groups  or  garlands,  or  in  less  gracefnl  straiglit  rows,  here  and  there  a  single  nalxktrce.  with 
its  slender  branches,  or  a  still  dcmiiialm.  and  the  Acacia  jiiioiiVa,  sprinkled  witli  millions  of 
yellow  blossoms  .  .  .  all  this  i^^  reflected  in  the  still  waters."  (OrifiUulisclu:  lirif/e, 
see  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  liy  llahn-Hahu,  ji.  71.) 

t  For  these  facts  see  Orientalische  Briefe.  Loco  Citato ; — "  These  pif^tiires  are  not  to  be  seen 
everywliere  upon  the  Nile.  Sometimes,  especially  in  Nuhia,  the  vegetation  on  its  banks 
dwindles  down  to  a  narrow  strip  of  bean-flelds,  which  scantily  feeds  the  poi>nlation  of  a  poverty- 
btricken  village.  Sometimes  it  disappears  altogctlicr,  when  walls  of  rocks  or  boulders  line  the 
bank."  (The  Desert,  Loco  Citato.)  This  sullic.-s  to  suggest  the  great  i-ontrasts  whi<-h  i-xisi  in  the 
East,  especially  when  the  desert  Imrdi  rs  great  tiiwns.  or  is  cut  throngli  by  irrigating  water- 
courses. In  Nubia,  on  the  Lybian  side,  tlie  gigantic  temples  of  .Vlmsinibil  are  by  digrcis  disaji- 
peariug  in  tlie  sand.  At  the  great  cataracts  of  the  Nile  the  desert  spreads  out  like  a  boundless 
ocean  of  tawny  saiul,  and  carries  on  to  the  very  centre  of  Africa. 
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capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire ;  such  was  Babylon,  lying  on 
the  Euphrates — the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  ; 
such,  once  again,  was  gigantic  Thebes,  on  the  Nile — "  the  city 
with  a  hundred  gates,"  and  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Egypt. 
Then  there  were  the  gay  towns  dotted  along  the  seaboard  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt — on  the  one 
side  looking  out  over  the  blue  Mediterranean,  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  richest  merchandise  in  the  world  ;  and  on  the  other, 
encompassed  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  all  the  charms  and 
perfumes  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Wherever  man  has  had 
the  chance,  he  has  pushed  back  the  desert  from  his  door,  and 
has  extended  the  sweep  of  his  j)Ossessions,  and  has  enriched 
them,  like  Damascus,  with  an  expanding  circle  of  bud  and  of 
blossom,  amidst  Hashes  of  cool  sparkling  water.* 

But  with  all  his  energy,  man,  after  all,  can  make  but  small 
impression  on  the  trackU^ss  desert.  Like  an  island  in  the  ocean, 
the  refreshing  oasis,  with  its  palms  and  pools,  simply  seems  to 
testify,  by  the  very  contrast,  to  the  world  of  barrenness  which 
surrounds  it.  See  the  great  Syrian  desert,  stretching  out  from 
Anti-Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates,  -or  the  lesser  Arabian  desert 
between  Graza  and  Cairo,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  moun- 
tain chain  running  from  Arabia  into  Egyyt.  Excluding  the 
vegetation  of  the  Delta,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
islands  of  flowers  which  live  in  the  river's  midst,  excluding  the 
the  work  of  water,  and  the  work  of  man — in  Egypt,  endless 
barrenness  spreads  itself  abroad.  Enormous  cities,  rank  vegeta- 
tion, sublime  solitudes  of  burning  sand,  tombs,  pyramids, 
temples,  sphinxes,  all  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  over  all  and 
above  all  the  ojaen  eye  of  the  glaring  sun  : — such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  Eastern  world  which  gave  birth  to  Moses  and 
to  Christ.f 

In  all  this  magnificence  and  immensity,  both  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  the  works  of  art,  there  is  something  which  leaves  an 
impression  on  the  mind,  distinct,  sui  generis,  yet  difficult  to 
describe.  We  seem  to  be  looking  on  a  first  creation,  where  the 
best  and  the  boldest  did  the  greatest  and  mightiest  deeds, 
where  men  were  giants  by  growth  of  nature,  and  had  been  cast 

*  "  Wlu-rever  the  baud  of  niau  arrested  for  a  nioiueut  liis  labours,  and  wbere  tbe  ivater  of 
the  river  did  not  penetrate,  tbere  the  characteristics  of  the  desert  instantly  asserted  tlieni- 
selves.  Su<'h  is  the  great  Syrian  desert,  from  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  Enjihrates,  at  the  entrance 
to  wbieli  lies  Diiniascus,  with  its  vast  circle  of  green  orchards,  in  whicli  walnnt-trees,  apricots, 
olives,  imiiiit;r.iii:ilis,  .luil  linlncs  thrive  in  indescribable  profnsion,  watered  by  the  seven 
branclus  ol  tlic  Kurrada.  a  siniill  river  which  rises  in  the  caverns  of  Auti-Lebanoii.  Only  ten 
paces  from  its  lianks  begins  the  desert,  where  the  sand  lies  in  heaps."  (Hahn-Hahn's  Fathers 
oj'  the  Desert,  p.  6a.) 

t  "The  Nile  valley  is  but  one  narrow  strip  of  green  rescued  out  of  the  sandy  desert.  Close 
npon  the  beautiful  cities,  swarniiuK  with  life,  centres  of  coiuinerce  for  the  Jew,  of  learning  for 
the  Greek,  of  easy  living  and  frantic  jov  for  every  race  under  the  sun,  lay  the  sands  of  t)ie 
desert,"     (.See  lialgairus.  The  Holy  Communion,  Fart  III.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  199.) 
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in  a  larger  and  more  generous  mould  than  we.  Their  very- 
tombs,  in  their  grandeur  and  proportions,  dwarf  our  most 
solemn  minsters  in  comparison  ;  their  temples  are  splendid 
creations  of  boundless  wealth  and  endless  toil ;  those  si)hinxes 
staring  over  the  sand,  and  those  everlasting  pyramids,  all 
speak  of  a  race  of  men  (if  so  it  may  be  said)  living  gigantically 
once :  now,  crumbled  into  dust  for  evermore.*  Even  the 
dynasties  of  Egypt,  counting  back  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ — composed  of  men  of  the  stature  of  giants — :bewilder  the 
mind  whilst  trying  to  unravel  them.  Egypt  was  living  in 
refinement  before  Europe  had  a  history,  before  Greece  knew 
anything  of  the  arts  of  life,  before  Carthage,  or  Athens,  or 
Rome  had  entered  the  dreams  of  men.  Her  sphinxes,  her 
obelisks,  and  her  pyramids  have  survived  many  a  polity  and 
civilization.  They  had  looked  down  on  the  conquering  Per- 
sians, they  were  there  when  the  Macedonians  took  possession 
of  the  land  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  they 
still  lived  on,  as  changeless  as  ever,  when,  under  Augustus, 
"the  Mother  of  Wonders "  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
province  of  imperial  Rome  (B.C.  80). 

All  this  beauty  and  exuberance  of  nature,  all  this  grandeur 
and  magnificence  even  of  the  desert,  together  with  the  vast 
works  left  by  the  hand  of  man  as  eternal  monuments  of  his  own 
decay,  must  have  sealed  the  minds,  even  of  Christians,  with  a 
special  impress ;  must  have  coloured  their  imaginations,  and 
furnished  them  with  certain  characteristics  in  harmony  with 
such  marvellous  creations.! 

But  what  of  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  East  ? — who 
were  the  rulers  ? 

In  the  first  century  of  Christianity,  the  imperial  power  may 
be  said  to  have  been  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  known 
world.     From  Rome,  the   centre-point  of  its  gigantic  polity, 

*  And  tbe  history  of  Egypt  seems  to  bear  this  out.  There  was  a  monarchy  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Abraliam.  At  the  time  of  Herodotus  tlie  priests  claimed  for  the  moiuacliy  an  aiitiiiuity 
of  upwards  of  U.OOO  years.  Between  B.C.  2700—1525.  there  were  many  conteniiMiiaiy  kingdoms 
in  Egypt.  Two  thotksand  years  before  Clirist.  writing,  drawing,  and  meclninies  tlip\nislied 
among.st  tin-  people.  TI)ey'had  their  inicsts,  their  jiolicy,  tlieir  melliods  of  war.  Tlie  liistory 
of  tlie  Hvksii.s,  tlieir  victories,  and  their  exijulsioii.  and  then  tlie  expansion  of  Egypt  into  a 
single  nKiiKUchv,  is  worthy  of  stud  v.  Now  eanie  llu'  real  greatness  of  the  country.  The  teniplc- 
palaees  of  Thebes  were  biiilt,  obelisks  were  .set  up;  Ethiopia.  Araliia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia 
were  inraded.  All  this  .strange  almost  preternatural  history  impresses  on  the  mind  a  sense  of 
greatness  and  aboriginal  and  human  perfection.  (CJ.  Kawlinsou's  Manual  of  Ancient  History, 
Part  II..  ;).  58— 74.) 

t  In  reading  Kosweide's  Vitce  Patrum,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  which  har- 
monizes with  the  sensation  produced  by  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquity :  I  mean,  that  there  is 
something  awfully  simple,  large,  and  enduring  in  those  lives  and  methods.  Total  aliandon- 
menttoGod;  risking  aH  for  Him.  Not  being  content  with  being  devoted  in  the  world,  hut 
flying  away  as  far  as  might  be,  even  from  nature  it.self.  into  caves  mid  pits.  Then  the  rigid 
perseverance  for  long  trving  years  in  the  same  course.  Then  the  leading  motives  of  tlieir 
minds,  their  governing  tlioiigh'ts— tliev  were  all  sublime  in  their  griind  sinnilicity.  Heath  was 
so  ri-alizcil  tliiit  i;irth  ciirniiitc-d  in  tlieir  sight.  Judgment  beeanic-  s"  awlul.  that  they  were 
ever  in  s|.ii  it  liefore  the  Judge  ;  hell  so  lerrilie.  so  real,  that  tliev  would  not  tiust  tlieir  bodies 
to  ordinarv  food  or  sleep;  and  Christ's  love  so  overpow.i  iiig.  that  they  would  willingly  endure 
all  this,  aiid  more,  for  His  love's  sake.  They  were  spiritual  pyramids  built  with  diviue  hauds- 
simple,  immovable,  and  ever  pointing  up  to  Heaven. 
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spread  out  its  influence  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  the  Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Western 
lialf  of  this  mighty  empire,  the  Roman  culture  was  predominant ; 
in  the  East,  since  the  concpiests  of  Alexander,  the  Grrecian  cul- 
ture everywhere  obtained,  and  penetrated  more  and  more  into 
the  civilization  of  Rome  itself.* 

The  immensity  of  the  empire  proves  that  -the  Romans  must 
have  been  of  a  tough  and  vigorous  race.  But  a  venomous 
poison  had  been  poured  into  their  blood,  which  was  stronger 
even  than  they ;  and  it  linally  eat  into,  and  brought  to  nought, 
their  iron  constitution.  It  seized  upon,  and  corroded,  the  wide 
framework  of  their  polity,  till  at  last,  being  weakened  and 
undermined,  the  shocks  and  jars  administered  to  it  by  rough 
barbarians  dislocated  all  its  jointures,  and  it  heaved,  broke  up, 
fell  to  pieces,  and  became  absorbed  into  a  stronger  life.  Rome 
itself,  the  imperial  city,  the  centre  of  the  vast  system,  was  the 
terminus  of  a  network  of  grand  highways  and  military  roads 
which  radiated  into  far-distant  provinces  and  dependencies  ; 
in  the  East,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  Thebais  and  Arabia,  and 
ran  up  to  Caledonia  in  the  West.  But  the  blood  which  had 
been  urged,  healthy  and  pure,  through  these  arteries,  returned 
at  length,  tainted  with  germs  of  disease  and  impregnated  with 
a  thousand  corruptions.  If  Rome  sent  forth  her  mighty  armies 
to  subjugate  the  nations,  the  nations  flowed  back  into  Rome  and 
took  a  terrible  revenge.f  Thousands,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  streamed  into  the  imperial  city — not  with  the  bow  and 
the  spear  and  the  vigour  of  manhood,  but  with  music  and 
dancing,  with  softness  and  enervating  passion.  Greece  brought 
in  her  sensuous  poetry  and  her  mind-polluting  mythology  ; 
Asia  brought  with  her  a  gorgeous  and  magniticent  luxury. 
Greeks  and  Syrians,  Asiatics  and  Egyptians,  corrupted  the 
minds  and  the  bodies  of  the  people,  till  the  Romans  became, 
like   themselves,   monsters   of   debauchery   and   impurity,   of 

*  Tims  iu  the  space  of  scvi-u  liuiulrcd  yi-ars,  lict;iiii!iiiK  on  tin-  liaiiks  of  tin-  Tilicv,  iniiM-iial 
Roiiic.  from  a  iii-st  of  tlilews.  In-caiiic  llii-  nili-r  of  ncailv  an  limidicd  iiiillioiis  of  souls,  l'liv>ical 
diUlcultics  alone  seenie.l  to  Ijav.-  lield  liaek  I  lie  advaii.-e  of  its  eoiiciiu-sl  s.  AlViea's  .I.miI, 
Etliiiiiiiii.  Arabia.  IlilHiiiia.  aud  I'artliia.  if  tliey  wire  not  absolutely  under  Uonian  eontrol,  at 
least  nud  felt  the  fiuee  of  tlie  (jif:'t  tiile  of  eoii(|Uest  which  swept  over  more  favoured  portions 
oftlieworhl.  Oetaviau  was  only  niauilesiins  liis  political  wisdom  when  lie  declared  that 
"Rome  nnist  not  enlarge  the  borders  of  her  empire."  (Cf.  Dolliuger'8  Oentile  and  Jew ,  Vol.  J., 
Book  I.,  p.  1-2.) 

t  Abject  servility  to  autliority  reigned  in  Rome.  Despotism  was  its  natural  result — 
despotism  which  was  fostered  by  women,  freedmeu,  flatterers,  spies,  and  informers,  and 
which  resulted  in  wanton  ahoniinations,  thirst  for  blood,  scorn  of  humanity,  and  all  those 
horrors  which  tyiamiy.  when  fii-ed  from  shame  and  all  maimer  of  control,  freely  indulges  in. 
Slaves.  dra;.;;.'cil  to^'ctlier  from  every  land,  imported  their  foreign  manners  into  families,  and 
poisoned  society  with  their  1iii(|Uil(n'is  teachings.  "  Rome  had  hcconie  a  Creek  city  in  language 
and  maiiuers,  and  -the  Syrian  waters  of  the  Oroiitis  streamed  into  the  Tiber.'  — so  the  )iiict 
afterwards  cdniplaiiicd  in  his  piclure  of  the  niauuers  of  his  day  :  while  in  a  I'.-iit  ury  and  a  half 
from  Augustus,  Atheiueus  could  say,  whole  nations  of  the  East  had  settled  themselves  in 
Rome.  Thus  Rome,  since  Augustus,"  maintained  a  population  approaching,  or  perhaps  equul 
to.  that  of  London  of  the  present  dav— of  a  million  and  a  half,  possibly  two  millious,"  (Sep 
Bollinger's  Jew  and  UentiU,  VoU  I.,  Book  I.,  p.  5.) 
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cruelty  and  superstition.  Of  nearly  two  millions  of  men — most 
of  them  aliens,  slaves,  sinks  of  utter  depravity,  formed  one  half 
the  population,  and  nurtured  the  children  of  the  other  half. 
Abject  poverty  and  boundless  wealth  stared  each  other  in  the 
face  and  hated  each  other.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  vices  and 
concupiscences,  all  the  corruption  and  pestilences  of  every 
nation  under  the  sun,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  highways 
of  the  world-city,  had  set  out  together  from  their  natural  homes, 
and  had  poured  into  her  streets  and  squares  and  temples  : — 
suicide,  contempt  of  life,  hatred  of  the  poor,  child-murder, 
female  debauchery,  and  the  gratification  of  the  most  brutalized 
sensuality,  became  the  ruling  passions  of  the  Romans.* 

The  rest  of  the  empire  seems  to  have  taken  its  tone  from  the 
centre  city,  which  all  looked  upon  as  the  metropolis  of  fashion 
and  of  thought.  The  corruption  which  Asia  and  Greece  had 
carried  into  Rome  was  here  stamped  with  the  imperial  image, 
and  then  passed  current  in  the  provinces,  ennobled  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  authority. 

But  our  subject  at  the  present  moment  is  the  East.  In  the 
great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  the  native  immorality  of 
the  population  was  fused  with  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  indi- 
genous philosophy,  and  was  sublimated  or  debased,  as  the  case 
might  be,  by  the  mythologies  and  religions  which  were  common 
amongst  the  people. 

The  reiined  idolatry  of  Greece  was  brutalized  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  intensitied  by  the  wickedness  of  Rome.  Fear,  sensuality, 
and  utter  prostration  of  soul  marked  out  the  religion  of  the 
masses.  They  would  cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  slash 
their  face  in  honour  of  the  "  Great  Mother."  During  the 
orgiastic  dance,  whilst  the  Phrygian  flute  was  playing,  they 
would  howl,  and  stab  themselves,  and  career  about  with  blazing 
torches  in  their  hands.f  Blood,  laceration  with  swords,  frenzy, 
and  sensual  debauchery,  constituted  the  principal  ingredients 
of  the  Asiatic  worship.      Lust  and  debauchery  were  practised 

*  "Side  by  side  with  the  eiioritious  opulence  of  a  small  iiumher  of  families,  such  porerfy 
prevailed  that  Aiisustus,  in  his  time,  had  been  obliged  to  provide  upwards  of  two  liuudrcd 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  with  mouev.  corn,  and  bread  .  .  .  Tlie  old  pure  citizen 
blood  .  .  .  kept  coutiuuallv  dying  out  .  .  .  proceeding  jiartly  froiii  a 
wide-spread  disinclination  to  the  state  of  marriage.  .  .  .  Rome,  therelore,  inevitably 
became  the  city  in  which  all  the  vices  of  ditferent  zones,  all  the  defects  and  excrescences  of 
hiumiti  societv,' were  fiatbered  tosetber  and  blemlcil— the  city  in  which  a  homeless  population, 
roamiut;  al.out  in  idleness,  beggarly,  and  vet  liabitualed  to  all  the  re4|iiiremeiits  ot  luxury, 
weie  niaiMtaiiii-d  out  of  the  public  reveiuies;  and  that  was  the  i>b-bs.  I'oniinm  the  greater 
proiiiirtion  of  the  fiee  eommuuity."     (See  Dollinger's  ,/. »;  and  (ItiUile.  J'ol.  /..  Ji'ick  !.,]>.  5.) 

t  The  icliin.ni  ol  the  (iriental  was  essentiallv  brutal  and  slavish.  The  strange  mixture 
of  fear  :iiid  sei]su:ilitv  which  is  manifested  in  tbeir  worship,  has  nothing  of  the  polislied 
wickedness  (if  Creece  about  it.  It  is  curious  to  study  the  blending  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  idol- 
atry, to  see  how  the  fusion  takes  place,  and  when  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  intellect  ot 
the  Hellenic  nature  essavid  to  nielamorpliose  the  beasts  and  coarse  brutes  of  the  Orientals 
into  something  like  a  resiiectalile  shape.  The  Greeks  turned  the  tirst-class  Goil  of  Asia  at  once 
into  Zeus— if  he  were  a  male.  Thus,  in  Caria,  Zeus  becomes  "  an  hermaphrodite,  with  beanl 
and  woman's  breasts,  and  swathed  like  the  Epbesian  Artemis;  so  that  everything  about  liim 
was  foreign  to  the  Hellenic  Zeus."     (Jnv  ami  Grnlile,  Vul.  I.,  Book  VI.,  \  1,  p.  373—374.) 
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in  lionour  of  the  gods.  No  idea  was  more  profoundly  engraved 
on  the  mind  of  the  people  than  that  their  deities  were  to  be 
propitiated  by  acts  of  unchastity.  The  most  revolting  wicked- 
ness was  elevated  into  a  cultus.  Men  bit  their  arms,  and 
hacked  themselves  with  swords,  and  reeled  and  danced  with 
the  intoxicating  frenzy  of  bacchanalian  ecstasy,  thinking  by  so 
doing  to  gain  the  protection  of  their  gods.  In  Egypt,  the 
religion  of  the  people  was  a  passionate,  sad,  and  tenacions 
clinging  to  the  worship  of  the  burning  sun  above  them,  and  of 
the  brute  creation  at  their  feet.  They  adored  innumerable  sun- 
gods,  who  were  represented  in  grotesque  forms  of  animals  and 
men.  Their  idolatrous  system  spread  like  a  net-work  over 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  was  fostered  by  a  strong  caste  of 
circumcised  priests,  who  formed  corporations,  and  served  in 
their  temples.  They  worshipped  the  bull  and  the  goat.*  Swal- 
lows, frogs  and  toads,  weasels  and  otters,  cats,  dogs,  and 
sparrow-hawks,  were  embalmed  when  they  died.  If  a  cat 
expired,  all  the  members  of  the  household  cut  off  their  eye- 
brows. If  a  dog  died,  they  shaved  themselves  all  over  as  a  token 
of  bereavement.  Incense  was  burnt  before  these  nasty  animals 
when  alive.  They  were  washed,  anointed,  richly  dressed,  and 
put  to  bed  on  soft  couches.  The  usual  gross  immoralities 
accompanied  the  worship  of  them.  Man,  the  crown  of  God's 
beautiful  creation,  the  heir  of  eternal  glory,  was  lowered  to  sa 
deep  an  abyss  of  abject  dei)ravity,  that  he  became  more  aban- 
donedly  degraded  than  the  vile  reptiles  which  he  adored. 

Thus  Rome,  Asia,  and  Egy|:)t,  were  steejied  in  the  rankest 
corruption.  Greek  philosoi)hy  and  poetry,  Egyjitian  animalism 
and  brutality,  Asiatic  lust  and  frenzy,  Roman  dishonour  and 
thirst  for  blood,  each  acting  on  the  other,  changed  the  fair  order 
of  God's  beautiful  w^orld — taking  the  imperial  city  as  a  centre, 
and  her  possessions  as  a  circumference — into  a  dark  and  hideous 
ruin.  There  lay  the  vast  empire  of  Rome,  as  a  strong  woman 
borne  down  by  a  boiling  fever  running  in  her  veins,  poisoned 
by  some  "  wicked  broth"  in  every  artery,  and  half  stifled  by 
the  horrors  of  the  diseases  which  were  eating  out  her  life.f 

'  '■  The  worsliip  of  tlio  sun  formed  tlic  basis  of  the  Egyptian  system.  Tlip  first  frroup,  as 
well  iu  the  cvele  of  tin-  yoiis  of  I'lipi-r  K^'\  (it  as  in  tliosc  of  Mi-nipliis,"  was  coiiiposed  oiih'  ol  sun- 
gods.  .  .  .  The  Eiivjitians  saw  in  the  sacicd  lii-asis  not  mi-rcly  syniliols  of  t  lie' j,'0(ls.  or 
eiublema  Of  divine  iiropcrl  i<s ;  the  ipcojili- worsliijiiicd  biasts,  as  Plutareli  observed,  directly 
and  immediately  ;  iu  tlieir  eye.s  tliey  were  the  bearers  and  vessels  of  deity ;  tlie  gods  made  theiu 
the  medium  of  their  iiitereonrse  with  man.  .  .  .  Worship  was  universally  paid  to  cattle, 
lions,  eats,  dogs,  weasels,  and  ottiTs;  amongst  the  birds,  to  the  spaiTow-bawk,  the  hoopoe,  the 
Btork,  and  the  sheldrake:  and  amongst  tish,  to  the  eel  and  lepidotus."  Then  the  shet^p.  wolf, 
hippopotamus,  the  erocodile.  the  (i\yrli\  nehns,  :ind  serpents  and  tish,  were  eaten  in  one  part  of 
thi'  eoiintrv,  ami  were  iwlorid  in  another.  (Kor  full  informatiou,  see  the  JkW  and  Oentile,  Vol  I., 
Bouk  VI.,  p.  438,  454,  456;  or,  from;;.  437 — »88.) 

t  The  perseeutors  of  the  Chureli  w^em  to  have  ended  miserably.  Lactantius  has  left  an 
Interesting  treatise  on  this  point.  Nero  stabbed  himself  (a.i>.  (iti).  Domiliau  died  by  the 
bauds  uf  his  wite  (%).    .Septimius  Severus  ilied  of  a  hrokeu  heart.     Maxiiuiii  was  made  away 
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But  the  fulness  of  time  at  length  came.  The  "  Prince  of 
Peace"  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Juda.  To  those  who  in  gross 
darkness  had  been  yearning  for  the  dawn,  for  the  Orient  from 
on  high,  who  were  looking  for  "  the  Expectation  of  the  Nations,''' 
the  Light  at  last  had  arisen. 

Christ  came  unto  His  own,  and  suffered  for  them,  and  was 
crucified.  The  Life-giving  y^'i^i^  came  down.  The  fishermen 
preached.  The  poor  and  illiterate,  then  the  learned  and  mighty, 
began  to  become  sensible  to  the  action  of  a  novel  influence 
which  had  come  upon  them.  The  new  leaven  pierced  into  the 
hideous  mass  of  Roman  imperial  corruption.  The  gates  of 
heaven  had  been  opened  upon  the  world.  The  cold  speculations 
of  Platonic  philosophy  warmed  into  the  energy  of  a  practical 
devotedness.  The  irons  of  the  slave  dropped  from  his  wrist, 
as  he  looked  up  from  his  chains  to  a  glorious  inheritance.  The 
new  religion,  radiant  and  spotless,  gracious  and  severe,  bore  in 
her  hand  the  image  of  the  Crucified,  and  proclaimed  Him  the 
Saviour  and  Physician,  not  alone  of  the  empire,  but  of  the 
whole  of  the  human  race.  She  claimed  world-dominion,*  She 
pointed  from  earth  to  heaven's  gates.  She  drew  men  off"  their 
sorceries,  idolatries,  and  lusts,  from  their  crawlings  in  the  slime, 
and  their  adoration  of  animals  and  insects,  and  pointed  through 
death's  gate  to  the  Judgment  to  come,  and  beyond  that  to  the 
eternal  lake,  and  then  again  to  the  great  Spiritual  City  of  the 
Lamb.  There  she  showed  them  the  Father  Everlasting,  His 
adorable,  true,  and  only  Son,  Christ  the  Crucified  King  of  Glory, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.  There  she  pointed  out  to 
them  the  angels,  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts,  adoring  for  ever- 
lasting before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  God. 

0  what  a  change  !  when  the  gates  thus  parted,  and  the  black 
earth  looked  up  into  the  glorious  heavens  !  What  a  stir  amongst 
the  people  who  were  creeping  in  gross  darkness  amongst  the 
shadows  of  death  ! 

The  great  Roman  empire,  though  writhing  on  her  couch  of 
agony,  was  startled  by  this  new  and  mighty  influence.  She  lay 
in  her  lethargy  whilst  the  Persian,  and  the  Chaldean,  and  the 

with  by  his  soldiers  (237).  Dcciiis  perished  miserably  in  his  expedition  against  the  Goths  (251). 
Valerian  was  taken  by  the  Persians  and  flayed  ali\e.  Anreliau  was  murdered  by  his  secretary. 
Maxiniian  was  put  to  death.  Galerius  rotted  into  his  grave.  Dioeletiau  starved  himself  to 
death  (307).     Then  came  the  ravages  of  the  Goths,  Germans,  Sarmatians,  and  i'arthians. 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  Gibbon  was  not  alive  wlien  T)r.  Newman  burst  his  fallacies  into  fragnienta 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  Clirisfianity.  "It  is  very  remarkable  lliiit  it  should  not 
have  occurred  to  a  man  ol  (lihlidns  sii^ai'ity  to  (•n<iinre  what  Micimiit  tin-  Clii  isliaiis  tlieiu- 
selves  gave  of  the  matter.  Would  it  not  have  been  wiuth  wliile  for  him  to  li.ive  let  conjecture 
alone,  and  to  have  looked  for  facts  instead?  Why  did  he  not  try  the  hypothesis  of  faitli,  hope, 
and  charity  ?  Did  he  never  hear  of  love  towards  G<id.  and  faith  in  Christ  1  Did  he  not  recollect 
the  many  words  of  -Apostles.  Bishops,  Apologists.  Martyrs,  all  forming  one  test  imony  f  No ;  such 
tlioughts  are  clo.se  upon  him,  anil  close  upon  the  truth:  but  he  cannot  sympathise  with  tliera, 
he  cannot  believe  in  them,  he  <-annot  even  enter  into  lliem,  because  he  lieeds  the  due  prepaiu- 
tion  of  mind."     Grammar  of  Ass'iit.  ('Imp.  A'.,  4  2,  p.  i^S.) 
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Egyplian,  and  the  Syrian,  performed  their  unclean  orgies 
around  her  bed.*  But  when  she  perceived  the  fair  form  of 
Christianity  approach,  and  felt  her  draw  back  the  curtain, — she 
shrieked.  8he  was  conscious  that  now  her  hour  had  come. 
Just  as  when  the  gentle  x^riest,  with  candle,  and  stole,  and  holy 
oils,  approaches  the  bed  of  a  woman  whose  intellect  is  shaken 
and  whose  blood  is  on  fire,  of  one  whose  soul  is  possessed  by 
the  foul  demon, — ^just  as  when  he  opens  the  curtain  and  meekly 
shows  himself,  she  stares  at  him  with  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
shrinks  from  the  sacred  instruments  and  emblems  of  Redemp- 
tion, and  utters  loud  cries  and  suppressed  moans,  and  frenzied, 
strikes  wildly  at  the  cross,  and  at  the  minister  of  her  Salvation 
— so  was  it  with  the  dying  empire  of  Rome,  Ten  several  times 
did  she,  with  savage  violence,  summon  up  all  her  strength  to 
shake  Salvation  from  her.  With  the  rack  and  the  stake,  and 
the  amphitheatre  and  the  barathrum,  with  blood  and  with  iron, 
did  she  think  to  accomplish  her  task.  It  was  the  agony  of  her 
last  convulsions,  the  death-struggle  of  a  woman  of  robust  con- 
stitution, who  had  shamefully  abused  herself  with  vice,  and 
had  intoxicated  herself  with  many  sorceries.  She  tore  men  to 
shreds  by  dogs,  crucified,  burnt,  and  wrenched  them  asunder, 
shoved  them  into  red-hot  chairs,  dug  out  their  eyes,  seared  the 
sockets,  chopx)ed  off  their  fingers,  stripped  them,  scorched  them 
with  plates  of  brass,  cut  the  tendons  of  their  thighs,  cast  them 
in  dungeons,  sent  them  to  the  mines,  and  broke  them  and 
maimed  them  in  all  their  organs  ;  but  she  expired  at  last  and 
rotted  into  the  earth,  and  the  fair  form  of  religion,  like  some 
beautiful  pageant,  took  possession  of  the  land.f 

Yes !  look  on  the  work  of  her  hands  for  one  moment.  Open 
the  map.  The  centre  of  Christianity  has  been  carried  west- 
ward. Jerusalem  has  given  way  to  Rome.  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  the  North,  are  subject,  not  to  the  galling 
oppression  of  the  victorious  Roman,  but  to  the  sweet  and  light 
yoke  of  Divine  Christianity.  The  influence  of  the  Church, 
unlike  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  the  law-loving  genius  of 

*  As  tlie  terror  of  a  whole  life  of  sin,  when  vividly  hroufrht  hy  reviving  faith  before  the  con- 
science of  a  tlyin-;  man,  makes  him  shrink  witli  horror  from  hiu'iself,  so  tlie  Roman  Empire,  or 
those  who  governed  it,  were  terrified  hy  the  very  purity  of  Christianity,  which  was  their  ah.so- 
lute  eoudenination.  Slavery,  the  great  (taiise  of  Roman  decay  and  poverty,  child-murder,  the 
practice  of  al)ortion,  female  dcbaneherv,  contempt  of  life,  gladiatorial '  games,  and  love  of 
cruelty— these  had  litth^  in  common  with  tlie  teachings  of  the  Cross. 

t  And  the  spirit  which  made  her  so  un:ippr(i.u'h;il)lv  great,  is  drawn  out  in  these  words: — 
'•Wlien  the  iicrsiciition  raged  in  Asia,  a  vast  niultilii.le  of  Christians  presented  themselves 
before  the  I'riicoiisiil,  cliallenging  him  to  proc^e.il  :i-Miiist  thera.  '  I'oor  wr.'tches! '— half  in  con- 
tempt, half  ill  atfriglit — he  answered,  'if  von  mu.-it  die,  cannot  von  find  ropes  or  precipices  for 
thepnrposei'  At  I'tica,  a  hundred  and  (iftv  Cliristiaiis  of  hofji  sexes,  and  all  ages,  were  mar- 
tyred iu  one  company.  ...  In  Kgypt,  a  liuiiihcil  :iiid  tueiitv  coiif.ssors,  aliei  h:iviiig  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  eyes  or  of  feet,  endured  to  linger  out  their  lives'iu  the  mines  of  Palestine  and 
Cilicia.  In  the  last  persecution  .  .  .  the  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children  went  on  by 
twenties,  sixties,  hundreds,  till  the  in.stniments  of  execution  were  worn  out,  and  the  execu 
tioners  conld  kill  uo  more."    (Orammar  of  Assent,  Chap.  X.,  i  2,  p.  477 — 478.) 
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the  Romans,  has  never  degenerated  into  sensuality  or  desuDtism. 
She  gradually  extended  her  sway  more  and  more  abroad,  and 
increased  in  popularity  in  proportion  as  she  grew  in  power. 
What  brought  destruction  upon  the  vast  imperial  rule  of  Rome, 
melted  before  her  glance,  and,  losing  its  aboriginal  barbarism 
and  sterile  wildness,  simply  added  to  her  fertility,  and  helped 
to  advance,  on  all  sides,  those  fundamental  principles  of  truth 
which  are  at  once  the  origin  of  her  greatness  and  the  secret  of 
her  rapidity  in  success.  First,  the  Goth,  and  then,  the  Hun, 
and  finally,  the  Lombard — they  came  with  their  rough  clubs, 
and  thundered  blow  upon  blow,  and  smashed  to  pieces  the 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  making  a  clearance,  as  it  were, 
certainly  unknown  to  themselves,  for  the  expansion  of  that 
supernatural  polity  which  was  not  only  to  absorb  into  itself 
what  they  had  broken  up,  but  which,  more  marvellous  still,  was 
to  draw  within  its  influence,  and  thoroughly  to  impregnate  with 
its  spirit,  those  adventurous  barbarians  who  had  been  rash 
enough  to  disx)ute  its  power.* 

(She  still  has  no  rival  in  the  West.  The  cities  of  Ionia  and 
iEolia,  Corinth  and  Athens,  Marseilles  and  Cyrene,  Gaul  and 
Africa,  the  seaboard  of  the  Euxine,  Syria,  Parthia,  and  even 
Bactriana — all  these  basked  in  the  light  of  Greek  thought,  and 
delighted  in  the  sweetness,  freedom,  and  sensuality  of  the 
religion  of  the  beautiful  ;  but  they  all  faded  away,  like  the 
colossal  empire  which  succeeded  them.  Imperial  Rome,  beauti- 
ful Athens,  voluptuous  Corinth,  "  many-peopled"  Alexandria, 
the  cities  of  Achaia  and  Laconia,  have  followed  great  Seleucia, 
thoughtless  Nineveh,  Babylon,  "  the  hammer  of  the  universe," 
Memphis,  with  its  splendid  colonnades  and  palaces,  lleliopolis, 
with  its  temple  of  the  sun,  and  Thebes,  the  "  great  Diospolis," 
the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  Polities  which  once  seemed  as  if 
they  had  to  last  for  ever,  dynasties  which  appeared  superior  to 
decay,  conquests  so  vast  that  their  very  greatness  afforded  a 
sort  of  guarantee  of  their  stability,  civilizations  so  fascinating 
to  human  nature,  answering  so  harmoniously  and  so  completely 
to  the  refined  and  educated  sensuality,  to' the  exquisite  fastidi- 
ousness of  a  cultivated  people,  that  they  promised  to  endure  so 
long  as  man  remained  the  same, — all  have  perished,  or  have 

*  "  Willirend  der  Jahre  der  Verfolfiiins  verbreitote  sich  das  riiristenthmn  durcli  die 
iuwohuende  Kraft  der  VVahrlieit  iiiid  diiroh  iiussere  Kiinstige  Ihustiiude  iiacli  alien  Him- 
iiielssegenden,  so  dass  es  seliou  im  dritten  Jalirliundert  die  Grenzen  des  Rdnierreiclis 
iibeiscbritt,.  Es  entstaudeti  Kinbeiijienitindeii  in  .Syiien,  Kleinasieu,  Armenieu,  Mesopotamien 
und  Persien;  in  Aejrypten  und  Nordafrica,  in  Griccbenland,  Maccdonien  und  If  alien;  iQ 
Gallieu  (Lvous),  Spani'en  und  Hritiiiuiicn."  (Sci>  Weber's  Lehrhwli  ihr  WrUijfxrhh-hte,  Kr.iter 
Band,  Ziceiter  fursus,  ?  2S0.  p.  TM.)  WcIiit  ttivis  live  causes,  in  tbc  n:itui:il  ordiT,  wbii-li  f;o 
towards  accounting  for  tlu^  s]irciid  of  Cliristi;inily ;  and  wliicb,  when  taki-n  wilb  llic  siipi'r- 
natnral  action  of  tbe  Church  bersclf,  furni  a  very  ade(|uate  reason  for  the  niiirvi'llous  rajiiaity 
of  her  advance.  The  whole  of  that  portion  of  VVeber's  work  treating  of  I)k'  V'iUkeiiomulera'ng 
und  die  Beyriimlvv-g  <fcs  Moiiotlteismtis  (Vol.  I.,  p.  27(1 — 2!M),  is  well  worlli  reading. 
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been  swept  away,  or  have  been  so  far  absorbed  with  other  systems 
as  to  have  lost  every  vestige  of  an  independent  autonomy.* 

One  only  power  remains,  losing  here  yet  gaining  there,  ever 
advancing  if  sometimes  receding,  and  always  manifesting  a 
vitality  witnessing  to  an  indestructible  principle  which  cannot 
have  anything  in  common  with  those  ephemeral  energies  which 
spring  to  the  surface,  spread  over  it,  flourish  for  a  season,  and, 
like  all  else  that  is  mortal,  wither  and  die  into  the  earth. 
Greece  founded  in  human  passion,  and  Rome  set  up  in  mental 
pride,  contained  within  themselves  the  elements,  not  only  of 
their  temporary  vigour,  but  also  the  germ  of  their  inevitable 
decay.  Supernatural  faith,  energizing  in  the  mind  and  hedged 
round  by  Divine  protection,  alone  possesses  the  vitality  neces- 
sary, not  merely  for  holding  her  own  amidst  the  shocks  and 
throes  of  the  battle,  but — whilst  all  else  rises,  falls,  and  disap- 
pears around  her — for  x^i'oceeding  with  unruffled  step  towards 
the  fulliluKnit  of  her  destiny,  and  for  proving  to  things  which 
dii'  that  slie  reniaius  fr(\sh  and  young  and  beautiful  as  before, 
almost  reversing,  in  her  own  case,  the  order  of  nature, — increas- 
ing in  the  elasticity  of  youth,  as  she  advances  in  the  experience 
of  age.f 

Such  has  she  proved  herself  to  be.  But  at  the  period  of  which 
I  am  writing,  she  was  engaged  in  her  mighty  struggle — wrest- 
ling with  the  maddened  frenzy  of  falling  Rome.  The  contest 
lasted,  with  the  rack  and  the  knife,  with  intermittent  j)eriods 
of  repose,  for  about  three  hundred  years.  It  was  an  awful 
period  in  the  world's  history — the  possessed  soul  struggling  with 
its  Saviour.  This  one  heinous  sin,  added  to  the  animalisms, 
depravities,  and  slaveries,  of  which  sufficient  mention  has  been 
made,  scared  those  who  had  received  from  the  lips  of  saints  the 
awful  truths  of  religion.  It  cannot  be  too  vividly  realized  that 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  broke  in  upon  the  world's 
darkness,  as  if  the  night  were  suddenly  lighted  up  by  a  tiame 
bursting  from  the   heaveus.t     These  doctrines  wholly  trans- 


*  The  fact  seems  to  be  tliat  tliis  lastius  influence  alone  can  be  ascribed  to  Truth.  However 
nnich  the  teaehinKS  of  pliilosopbers  or  sensualists  may  seem  to  tit  in  with  man's  nature,  if  they 
be  not  couforniabTe  to  what  is  true  and  good,  they  will,  like  the  deordination  which  tlu-v 
produce,  iu  their  own  time  be  brought  to  nought.  Thus  what  could  be  more  fascinating  than 
the  high,  generous,  noble-miudcd  picture  which  the  (Jreek  would  paint  of  the  genuine  (irccian. 
Beauty  and  iiiojiricty  arc  blended  here,  and  serve  each  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  picture. 
But  l)c;iuty  anil  pruiuicty  are  like  lovely  blossoms,  they  must  grow  from  a  stout  root — they 
cannot  of  Ihiiiiisclvcs  live  to  a  very  old  age  ;  they  must  be  the  legitimate  daughters  of  Truth 
and  Justice,  then  they  will  live  and  multiply  their  power. 

t  The  Church  has  ma<le  a  steady  progression  beginning  with  the  conversion  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
present  hour.  In  the  epoch  of  ))ersceutions,  we  have  missions  to  India  and  to  (iaul.  The 
Ethiopians  are  converted  after  the  Kirst  Geiural  Council.  In  .'!99.  there  is  the  mission  to  the 
Scythians;  496,  conversion  of  Clovis;  5.')8,  conversion  of  the  Visigoths;  596,  conversion  of  Kng- 
land;  648,  mission  to  the  Low-Countries;  GUd.  mission  to  Kricsland:  72.5,  the  Germans  are  cou- 
verted;  in  "8.  the  Saxons;  in  826,  the  Danes;  .Sweden  in  8:iO;  liussia  in  844 ;  Bulgaria  in  855: 
Bohemia  in  880;  Poland.  964;  Hungary,  1(101  ;  and  .so  on. 

t  It  is  dit{ici\lt  to  throw  oneself  into  a  state  of  mind  altogether  dilTerent  from  that  in  which 
we  uahiliially  hve.    Not  less  itstouisbmenl  and  a  less  shock  was  the  opening  of  heaven's  gales 
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formed  the  minds  of  those  who  received  them  :  their  entire 
moral  nature  was  revohitionized.  Men  of  honest  purpose,  of 
deep  thought,  of  generous  impulse,  .ghrank  from  the  moral 
leprosy  around  them. 

They  perceived  that  the  world  was  steeped  in  wickedness, 
and  they  knew  that  it  would  perish.  They  felt  deeply  con- 
vinced that  death  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  hell  beneath,  a 
heaven  above,  that  sin  is  to  be  repented  of,  that  there  is  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  that  man  has  but  one  soul  and  that  immortal,  and, 
finally,  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  beyond  all  price,  to  gain  which 
love  is 'to  possess  all  things,  and  to  forfeit  which  is  to  suffer  irrep- 
arable loss.  To  love  Christ,  to  save  their  souls,  and  to  main- 
tain truth — these  were  the  master-thoughts,  and  the  motive-prin- 
ciples of  action,  in  many  noble  minds  during  the  early  struggl(\'* 

Thus  men  fled  from  the  contamination  of  the  vast  luxurious 
cities,  into  the  boundless  deserts,  to  "  work  out  their  Halvation 
in  fear  and  trembling."  The  world  might  go  on  and  have  its 
fill  of  wickedness,  but  they  tear  themselves  away,  to  meditate 
on  death,  and  on  the  judgment  to.come,  and  on  the  everlasting 
recompense. 

It  was  thus  in  tombs,  and  caves,  and  pits,  under  the  palm- 
tree  in  the  blinding  desert,  amidst  the  haunts  of  wild  and 
odious  monsters,  or  in  the  forlorn  and  solemn  wilderness,  that 
the  mustard-seed  was  planted  which  was  the  germ  of  great 
glories  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church, 

These  mighty  men,  these  Fathers  of  the  desert,  formed  a  race 
of  themselves.  They  are  the  primeval  men  of  the  Oriental 
Christianity,  the  granite  rocks  upon  which  a  superstructure 
might  be  raised  which  should  endure  for  ever.  They  seem  as 
full  of  stability  as  the  pyramids  and  sphinxes  amongst  which 
they  dwelt.  From  youth  to  old  age  would  they  live  in  the 
desert,  on  roots,  dates,  leaves,  or  dry  bread,  and  water  gushing 
from  the  rock.j     Their  life  was  a  continual  fast,  they  slept  on 

to  the  heathen  than  would  it  be  were  the  darkness  of  midnight  suddenly,  without  any  warn- 
ing, to  turn  into  the  brislitness  of  day  u]">n  ns.  He  who  had  been  ciawlinjiiill  his  life  after 
creeping  things,  and  addling  tlieiu  in  liis  slavish,  melancholy,  jiassionate  way.  is  laiiglit  ti>  look 
on  the.  beautiful  face  of  Christ,  and  I  o  believe.  Su))i  i.stil  inn  gives  way  to  geiiiiiiie  hilief;  and 
tlni  horrors  of  an  uncertain  future,  and  the  insecuirity  of  tlie  present,  disappear,  as  religion 
teaches  man  a  certain  creed  witli  certain  prospects,  and  secures  to  him  a  tiiiu  and  healthy  hope 
in  future  happiness. 

*  .See  what  profound  .Mniplieity  there  is  in  the  Verba  Seniorum  given  by  Rosweide;  for 
instance:— •■  I.  lli\it  Abbas  .\ntiinins;  l^go  .jam  ui)n  tiinci)  Denni,  sed  amo,  ipiia  anuir  foras 
niisit  tinioreni.  2.  Dixit  iternni :  (|nia  ile  ])ro\inM>  est  vita  ft  mors:  si  enim  lucremnr  tratrcm, 
lncr:ihimnr  Denm  ;  si  aiiteni  scandalizamus  fralrcni,  in  Cbristo  peccainus.  :).  .\bi>as  Amnion 
de  liMM  Nitiicinis,  veuil  ad  abbatein  Anioniuni.  el  dixi  ei;  Video  (juia  ina,ioreni  laborein<|uani 
tnsiisliiho.it  (|Uoniodo  nomeu  tnnm  magnilicum  est  in  homiuibiis  super  me  f  Kt  dixit  ei 
Abbas  Antoiiiiis:  quoniam  et  ego  diligo  Deiiiii  iilns  qnam  tu.  .  .  .  6.  Dixit  Abbas  Agathou  : 
quia  seeinulum  vdliintateni  nuam  iimuiiiani  iloniiivi.  retinitis  in  eorde  adversus  qnemcjuam 
doloreni.  iieiiiie  duiiisi  (b.niiiic  alium  habciitciii  ailvirsiim  me  aliqiiiil.  .  .  .  9.  Dixit  Abbas 
Pastor:  Ccmarc  s.-cunilum  virtiilciii  tiiam  luilli  umiiimi  I'acirc  nialiiin,  et  castnm  serva  cor 
tnuni  omni  homini."     (  VUm  J'ali-um,  Vol.  J..  Lib.  l'..  LibiUus  XVII.,  p.  97:!— 974.) 

1  In  more  modern  times,  religious  men  were  railed  after  their  fnnnders.  r.(i.,  Benertietines, 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Augustiuians,  &c.     In  the  first  ages  tliey  took  their  names  from  the 
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the  bare  ground,  they  fought  with  demons,  they  encountered 
the  hyena  and  the  bear,  they  wore  scarcely  any  clothing,  they 
continually  i)rayed  and,  toiled,  they  were  stern  men,  with 
intensest  passion  controlled  by  severest  discipline,  they  were 
assaulted  by  terrific  temptations,  they  had  iron  frames,  they 
lived  to  a  patriarchal  age,  they  were  simple,  fundamental,  and 
direct  in  their  teaching :  to  love  Christ,  to  trample  on  the  flesh, 
to  resist  the  devil,  to  quench  bad  thoughts,  to  pass  through  life, 
and  to  get  to  heaven — such  is  a  summary  of  their  theology. 

S.  Paul  lived  on  a  few  oats  and  a  little  water,  and  fought 
sleep  as  he  would  a  tyrant.  S.  Hilarion,  who  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  "  went  naked  into  the  wilderness,  though  armed  with 
Christ,"  and  whose  countenance  beamed  with  a  heavenly  radi- 
ance, lived  in  a  morass,  with  gnats  and  flies,  amidst  reeds  and 
rushes.  Peter  the  kSimple  became  a  hermit  when  sixty-eight. 
Paphnutius,  whose  eye  was  pulled  out  in  the  persecutions,  was 
brought  up  in  a  hermitage.  Ammon  was  twenty-two  years  in 
the  desert.  Serapion  only  wore  a  piece  of  linen  about  his 
loins.*  H.  Onuphrius  was  seventy  years  in  the  wilderness. 
iSpyridion  was  a  shephered  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Abbot  Mark 
was  shut  up  in  a  cave  thirty  years.  Didymus  dwelt  ninety 
years  alone.f  Abbot  John  lived  three  years  on  a  bare  rock, 
without  covering,  in  a  mournful  solitude.  Auxanon,  when  a 
child,  inhabited  a  mountain  cave.  Some  passed  half  a  century 
without  seeing  a  soul.  James  of  Nisibis  lived  for  years  in 
caverns  and  forests,  on  roots  and  leaves,  clothed  in  a  goat-skin. 
S.  Auxentius  dwelt  on  a  wild  mountain,  and  S.  Zeno  in  a  tomb. 
Some  lived  in  fissures  in  the  rock,  or  on  pillars,  or  in  holes  in 
the  earth,  or.  in  woods  and  caves,  or  in  the  midst  of  dank 
marshes,  or  amongst  the  ruins  of  palaces  or  of  temples  of  the 
sun.  So  powerfully  had  the  influences  of  the  Unseen  taken 
hold  of  men  in  these  terrible  times,  that  what  was  begun  by 
Paul,  and  was  continued  by  Anthony,  Macarius,  Pachomius, 
Moses,  Arsenius,  and  others,  grew  into  gigantic  proportions.^ 

place  which  they  inhabited,  as  the  solitaries  or  monks  of  Mount  Scethis,  Tabenna,  Nitria.  and 
Canopus  iu  Et;.vpt.  Anchorets  hvcd  in  jirivate  cells.  The  luonks  of  Mount  Casius,  near  Auti- 
ocli,  livid  ill  caves;  others,  iu  tents  m-  cells;  the  ('I'noliites  lived  ill  coiiiiiion  ;  the  Sarahaites, 
wluim  S.  JeiiiirK-  calls  the  pests  and  baues  ol  the  I'limili,  were  vagrants,  wandering,  without 
rule,  wherever  tliev  had  a  mind.  Tliey  loved  t"  dwell  ill  citiesand  castles,  and  to  make  agreat 
show  of  Jiietv,  when  they  were  not  overtaken  by  riotous  e.\cesse8. 

^  The  StijUtiK,  or  Pillarists,  lived  on  pillars.  Simeon  Stylites  was  the  founder  of  this  system. 
He  lived  about  tlie  time  of  tlie  Council  of  Clialcedon.  Ho  had  a  disciple  named  Daniel.  Tlie 
.Simeon  Stylites  Junior  dwelt  sixtyeis'it  years  upon  a  pillar.  Bishops  sometimes  left  their  Sees 
to  live  in  penance  on  a  pillar.  It  is  said  that  .Mipiiis,  remained  seventy  years  on  one.  and  that 
two  choirs  of  virfjius  and  one  of  un inks  :ii  li  nded  him  alternately  d:iy  ;iiid  iii;;lit,  sin-iiiif;  psalms 
and  hymns  with  liiui : — "  Habiiit  sihi  ailjiinctos  duos  choros  virginiim  el  uiium  monachonim 
cniii  (iiiibiis  alternatim  hymnos  et  psalmos  die  noctnqne  decautavit."  So  says  Surins.  (See 
Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  II.,  Book  VII.,  Chap.  II.,  H  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  p.  247— 
25;t.) 

t  See  Socrates  Hist.  Eccl.,  Lib.  IV..  p.  511 ;  Patrol.  Grac,  Tom.  LXVII. 

i  There  were  al.so,  though  .atalater  dale,  religions  men  in  ('onstautinople,  about  the  middle 
of  the  tifth  century,  who  were  called  •■  watchers."     Their  office  was  to  so  combine,  that  the 
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As  early  as  the  times  of  S.  Anthony,  *'  the  cells  in  the  mountains 
were  like  tents  tilled  with  divine  choirs,  singing,  discoursing, 
fasting,  praying,  rejoicing  over  the  hope  of  the  future. 
So  that  any  one  seeing  the  cells,  and  such  an  array  of  monks, 
would  have  cried  out  and  said  :  '  How  fair  are  thy  dwellings, 
0  Jacob,  and  thy  tents,  0  Israel ;  like  shady  groves  and  like 
parks  beside  a  river,  and  like  tents  which  the  Lord  hath 
pitched,  and  like  the  cedars  by  the  waters.'  "* 

Of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  8.  Anthony  is  the  greatest, 
for  he  has  left  a  deeper  mark  upon  the  world  than  all  the  rest. 
He  was  the  patriarch  of  solitaries,  the  keen  discerner  of  spirits, 
the  mighty  example,  after  whose  pattern  the  greatest  men  of 
the  Church  have  modelled  their  lives. 

The  grand  simplicity  of  primeval  principles,  of  foundational 
example,  is  exhibited  in  him.  There  is  but  one  other  who  is 
more  overpowering  to  the  imagination  than  he,  and  that  is 
Elias  the  Th(^sbite.  As  others  moulded  thimiselves  on  Anthony, 
so  Anthony  formed  himself  on  Elias,  and  thus  is  brought  about 
an  intimate  ascetical  relationship  between  the  two  (xjvenants. 
Elias,t  Anthony,  Basil,  Benedict,  Dominic,  Thomas  of  Aquino 
— these  are  the  links  which  connect  together,  in  a  harmony 
which  testifies  to  truth,  the  heroic  teachings  of  God's  purest 
and  noblest  servants. 

The  broad  principles  of  S.  Anthony's  life  must  be  indicated, 
the  grand  corner  stones  must  be  pointed  out,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  examine  the  basis  on  which  the  splendid  edifice  of 
religious  perfection  is  constructed. 

The  one  living  image  in  Anthony's  mind  was  Christ.  This 
solitary  lays  down  the  monastic  principle  of  S.  Benedict.  "  He 
exhorted  all,"  says  8.  Athanasius,  "to  prefer  nothing  in  the 
world  to  the  love  of  Christ.''^     His  one  toil  in  life  was  to  fit 

divine  service  sliould  always  be  soiiiR  <m.  sometliiuglike  the  "  perpetual  adoration"  of  our  own 
day.  Studius,  a  rieh  Roman  uoble,  joined  tlie  Order.  He  built  a  luouastery  for  tlie  brotbers, 
wliicb  was  called  Studiuiu,  and  tlie  brotbers  are  named  StuditiB — probably  the  first  religious 
institute  which  took  the  name  of  its  founder.  Sozomen  speaks  also  of  the  "  Grazers"  jSoGKOi 
who  lived  on  the  mountains,  never  living  iu  house,  or  eating  bread  or  meat,  or  drinking  wine. 
They  prayed  in  hymns  and  psalms  till  tlie  time  came  for  their  dinner,  then  each  would  take 
out  liis  knife,  and  search  tin-  iiioiinfiiiMside  for  herbs  or  roots  to  make  a  meal.  (Cf-,  Bingham, 
Vol.  II.,  Book  VII.,  ii  X.—Xf..  )i.  2li4— ■iti.'i) 

*  "  Eraut  igitur  in  nioiitibus  iiHiiinsteria  quasi  taViernacula  repleta  diviuis  choris  psalleu- 
tium,  lectionis  studiosorum,  jiiniKiiitium,  orantiuni,  exsultautiuni  spe  futurorum.  laboraiiliiini 
ad  eleemosynas  erogaudas.  iiiiilu;i  iliaiitale  et  coucordia  junctorum.  Ac  rever.a  videic  crat 
<|iiasi  aliiiuam  segregatani  rcgii>ri<iii  ])ietatisatqne.iustifi;e.  Nullus  ibi  qui  injuria  vel  atln  eiil, 
vel  attii  rrctur :  nulla  exactoiis  iiinrpMlio.  sell  niiiltitudo  ascetaruin,  (|nornni  iiiiiini  oiiiniiiiii 
erat  virtutis  stuiliiiMi:  ut  c|iii  nidiiasli  ria  vidissc  t:il<'iiii|Mr  iiiiiimclKiniiii  I'liiistitiiticineni, 
exflaiiiassct  liaud  diiliie:  ^iikhh  ptilrlmr  ,fi,,iiiis  tmr  .I,in,U,,t  tnhiinnrnln  tiui.lsnnl!  ut  iiimora 
umbi'uut,  ut  puyaiti.-<us  jju-td  fturiinii-.  iff  iii^'t  rtinndu  </uii'  fi.rit  Itimiinus,  ijifitsi  cidri  propr  iiqitas.'^ 
(S.  Athauasii  Alexandrini  Arch,  np,  ni  Oniiibi.  ftir.t  I.'.  Ilixt..  it  Ii<i<nii<it..  Tom.  If.,  ritii  H  Con- 
verxk)  S.  P.  N.  .■intoiiii.  /-.  »:!.=>— !IT(i,  v.  II.  p.  Iili7:  l-f:lrnlo,ii'f  Unrnr.  rol.  X.W!.)  Wh.-n  the  words 
of  S.  Athanasius  are  nuolcil  in  the  ICiinlisIi,  Kiiigslcy's  (lanslation  lias  been  made  u.se  of :  seo 
T?if  Hermits  (p.  32 — 82),  in  which,  however,  much  of  S.  Athaiiasius's  Life,  as  it  stands  in  Migne, 
is  omitted. 

t  Elias  seems  to  have  been  S.  Anthony's  model.  (See  Vita  S.  Antonii,  n.  7,  p.  854 ;  also  Versio 
Eragrii,  a<l  atlcrm.) 

I  These  are  S.  Benedict's  words: — "Nihil  amori  CliriMi  pra-ponere."  (Rfy.,  Cap.  IV.,n.2\.) 
Again,: — "  t'liristo  nihil   pnepouant."    (Cap.  LXXII.,  n.  U.)    These  are  the  words  of  S.  Atlmu- 
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himself  for  heaven.  His  great  wrestling  was  with  the  devils, 
and  with  his  own  thoughts.  His  marked  characteristics  were 
indomitable  perseverance  and  stability  in  an  arduous  life.  He 
never  looked  back,  he  abode  in  the  wilderness,  he  fasted  rigor- 
ously, his  bed  was  the  ground,  and  he  strove  with  hell  during 
a  space  of  nearly  ninety  years  without  a  single  break.* 

His  history  is  briefly  this  : — His  parents  were  noble  Egyp- 
tians of  Middle  Egypt.  Like  8.  Benedict,  he  despised  letters 
from  early  youth  ;  like  y.  Benedict,  as  a  child,  he  preferred 
solitude  as  his  best  companion.  When  he  was  eighteen,  his 
parents  died.  His  ardent,  generous  mind  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  mighty  acts  of  the  Bible  saints.  He  knew  the  Scriptures  by 
heart.  He  could  not  get  over  the  thought  of  the  Apostles 
abandoning  all  for  Christ.  Like  S.  Francis,  going  into  the 
Church  one  day  he  heard  the  words  :  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect, 
go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  ;  and  come,  follow 
me,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ;  "f  and  he  was  so 
deeply  moved  on  hearing  these  other  words  :  "  Be  not  solicitous 
for  to-niorrow,"+  that  he  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  his  jiosses- 
sions.^  He  wished  to  exchange  this  visible  world  for  the  unseen 
kingdom. II  He  took  lessons  of  perfection  from  holy  men  ;  "  he 
stamped  upon  his  memory  their  devotion  to  Christ,  and  the 
niutual  love  which  all  in  common  possessed."  Satan,  perceiv- 
ing how  formidable  an  adversary  he  was  likely  to  become, 
buffeted  him.  But  Anthony  spurned  his  impious  suggestions, 
"  setting  his  thoughts  on  Christ,  and  on  his  own  nobility 
through  Christ."  This  was  Anthony's  first  struggle  against 
the  devil ;  or  rather  this  mighty  deed  in  him  was  the  Saviour's, 
who  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
Lord  might  be  fulfilled  in  us.ll 

asius  givins  S.  Anthony's  Sermon  : — "  Hortans  omnes  ut  nihil  luundanarnm  reruni  anti-fcrrent 
charitati  Christi."  The  Greek  runs  thus:— "naaiv  enU-Eyuv  fiTjdev  tuv  ev  Tu  Korrfiu 
-poKpiveiv  TJ/C  eiC  Xpiarov  aya-Tjq!'  (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  21,  p.  874; 
I'HtToloy.  Orwc,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

*  Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii.  n.  21,  p.  874;  n.  24,  p.  879;    n.  29.  p.  887;  TO.  31,  p.  890;  n.  37, 
p.  898;  Patrolog.  Grtec,  Vol.   XXVI.      \i\   fact,  this   Life,  with   S.  Anthony's  discourse  on   evil 
spirits  (whether  it  was  ever  made  by  him  or  not),  is  a  useful  treatise  on  that  fearful  subject, 
t  MattK,  XIX.,  21.  t  Matth..  VI.,  34. 

?  "Sex  auteni  nnndum  oxaftis  mciisibiis  a  pnroiitnm  oxitu.  rum  do  more  ad  Dominicuni  ])ro- 
cederet,  atcjiie  simmum  ariinio  ((i^ilMn'l,  i|ua  riitiniir  Ajmstoli  rclictin  oniiiibiis  scciili  sunt  Salva- 
torem,  et  (ini  pi-ctia  art<-ii-liaiit.  \it  r],'cnis  dist  riliiirrcutiir:  mi-  nun  qii^iniiMi  (|u:iiiliiiinc  istis 
«j)es  ill  cndis  reposita  sit;  liac  sciuiii  rii)iilaiis,  in  Kiclisiani  ingicditur,  e()atin;;il(liie  ut  tiini 
Evan<;elium  Ic^ji-retiir,  et  audivit  Doniiuuiii  diviti  illi  dixisse;  Si  vis  per/ectun  esse,vudi\  wnde 
omnia  qntr  luilnn,  el  da  pauperilmx,  it  viiii.  Mipure  me  :  et  habehis  th^sannim  in  coelis  .  .  .  ninhili- 
bus  veio  omnibus  venditis,  niultani<m(!  Iiine  collectam  jiecuniam  pauperibus  distrihiiit,  i>au<'i8 
solum  sororis  causa  reservatis.  .  •  .  Rursus  in  Doniinicum  ingressus,  audivit  Doniinum  in 
Kvangelio  diccre  :  yolilr  tmlliciti  esse  in  crastinnm.  Nee  ultra illic  remanere  sustinena,  c^jrcssus, 
lHa  qno(|ue  tenuioribua  largitus  est."  (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  2,  p.  842 — 843;  Patro- 
log. Grffc,  Vol.  XX  VI.  J 

II  S.  Anthony  born,  2.'>1 ;  adopts  a  solitary  life,  270;  goes  into  the  desert,  285;  supports 
S.  Athanasius,  35.5;  dies,  '3.56;  S.  Athanasius  writes  his  life,  364. 

H  "  Sustinel)at  miser diabolusvel  nnilieria  formam  nootu  iuduere.  femin.fque  gestus  imitari. 
Antonium  ut  dcciperet;  at  illi?  Christum  cogitana,  ac  ))ropter  ilium  uobilitatem  apiritualitateni 
que  auima:  seuum  reputaus,  carbouem  illius  fallaciie  restinxit."    ( Vita  et  Conversio  6.  P.  N 
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"  He  watched  so  much,  that  he  often  passed  whole  nights 
without  sleep  ;  and  that  not  once,  but  often,  to  the  astonishment 
of  men.  He  ate  once  a  day,  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
sometimes  only  once  in  two  days,  often  even  in  four  ;  his  food 
was  bread  with  salt,  his  drink  nothing  but  water  ...  he 
mostly  lay  on  the  bare  ground."* 

Yet  in  spite  of  his  terrific  austerities,  the  spirits  of  the  air 
attacked  him  like  vultures,  and  almost  destroyed  him.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  a  tomb.  A  multitude  of  demons  set  upon  him 
and  smote  him  till  he  swooned  away  under  their  blows.  He 
was  taken  for  dead,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  tomb.  But  he 
slipped  back  again  at  midnight,  and  cried  out  to  the  demons : 
"  Here  am  I  Anthony  ;  I  do  not  tly  from  your  stripes ;  yea,  if 
you  do  yet  more,  nothing  shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of 
Christ."!  The  devils  tried  another  plan,  at  midnight,  whilst 
Anthony  was  in  the  tomb,  he  suddenly  heard  a  great  crash,  the 
walls  of  the  place  seemed  to  burst  asunder,  and  the  foul  fiends 
poured  in  upon  him,  changing  themselves  into  the  shape  of  all 
manner  of  hideous  beasts  and  loathsome  reptiles.  The  tomb 
swarmed  with  fierce  lions,  savage  bears,  bulls,  snakes,  asps, 
scorpions,  and  wolves,  and  all  of  them  each  making  its  own 
frightful  noise,  rushed  upon  him  to  destroy  him.  Though 
almost  speechless  from  their  blows,  he  cried  out  to  them  :  "  A 
seal  to  us  and  a  wall  of  safety  is  our  faith  in  the  Lord. "J  After 
this  the  Lord  said  to  him  in  vision  :  "  Since  thou  hast  with- 
stood, and  not  been  worsted,  I  will  be  to  thee  always  a  succour, 
and  will  make  thee  become  famous  everywhere."^ 

And  Christ  poured  into  him  supernatural  strength,  and  he 
yearn(Hi  to  give  himself  with  still  greater  abondonment  than 
ever  to  the  service  of  the  Crucified. 

^utonii.  n.  5,  p.  847:  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXVI.)  Again: — "  Hroc  prima  fuit  Antoiiii  contra  dia- 
boluni  victoiia:  inio  potius  in  Antonio  egiegiuiu  faciuus  Salvatoiis,  (/Mt  damnavit  peccatuin  in 
co.riie,  ut  jnstififaiio  Ugis  impleretur  in  nobis,  qui  non  secundum  camera  ambulaimis,  sed  secundum  spirU 
turn."    (Ihi,b:,ii.) 

*"iMaLns  i;;ituv  niauisqiie  rorpiis  niarcraliat,  et  in  servitutcni  ri'iiijicliat.  no  forte  in  aliia 
victor,  in  uliis  .siicciuiiliiTt't.  Aspci'.ori  initur  vita'  f;cniTr  assni-sccri'  in  aiiiniuiu  iniluxit :  (pUMl 
mnltis  adiiiiiatiipiii  tiiit,  i]i.se  tanirn  cjiisnidili  laliornii  t'arilc  toli-ialp:il  :  aninii  cnim  alaciita.s 
(liuturnitati-  ti'ui|Hiiis,  lialiituni  illi  liiprnnii  ali'cirliat :  ita  vcl  minima  olilala  ab  aliis  occasionc, 
perinagiHim  i]isc  liac  in  ic  Ntmlinm  cxliilicrct."     ( Ihlih'ni.  ii.  7.  //.  K51.) 

t  "  Dchitiis  a.  \  ivo,  clausisiinc  dr  more  liiriliiis.  itrium  siilus  crat  iiitiis:  atqne  ob  plagas 
stare  cum  non  po.ssi-t,  (li'Ounil>ans  oraliat.  Kt  jiosl  orationcm  cdito  claniorc  aicbat:  Hie  adsnni 
egoAntonius:  non  vestras  fngio  plagas,  etiamsi  plnrcs  iutlixeritis,  nihil  me  separabit  a  cliari- 
tate  Ohristi.  Psallebat  di'inde :  Hi  coiisistant  adversum  me  castra,  non  timebit  cor  ineum."  (Vitaet 
ConversU)  S.  P.  K.  Antonii,  n.  9,  p.  055;  Patrolog.  Ormc,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

t  "  Noctii  itaiini'  tantnm  cxiitavtrc  stniiitnni,  nt  totus  concnti  vidcrftnr  loons  ot  quasi 
rnptis  quatnor  casa'  parictihns  irrum|ii-M-  danionos  visi  sniit,  variis  t'orarnni  roptiliiimi|iie 
induti  formas:  liiilqno  statim  locn.sspcclris  nplolus.  loonnm.  nrsariun.  Icopardoi  nm.  tanronnn, 
sorpontnni.  aspiduni,  sim  |pionnm.  at  (|ni- luponim.  Ilornni  nnnnupnidcpu-  tornia  propria  movo- 
batur.  Unjiioliat  loo  nuasi  invasunus.  lanrus  iiiriiu  potoro  vidobatur,  sorpens  reptaudo  non 
aooodotial  lamon.  luims  irruons  rolinibatnr.  V.y:\\  donniin  omninui  qua?  apparebaut  ferarnni 
borrondns  siropilus,  IV'roxquo  animus."     (Ibidem,  n.  i),  /<.  il'iK.) 

i  "  Sublatis  ita(iue  oeulis  tectum  vidit  quasi  apertum,  ac  lucis  radium  a<l  se  descendcre 
Auxilio  Antoniusanimadverso,  jjostquam  ampliiis  respirasset.  doloribns(iuc  levatns, 
visum  quod  apparebat  liis  verb-s  compcllavit:  ubi  eras  i  our  non  ali  initio  aipparuisti,  nt  meos 
levares  dolores?  Turn  vox  illi  emissa:  Hie  eram,  ait.  Antoui,  morabarquo  tuuni  spoctaus  cor- 
tamen.  Cum  itaqne  sustinueris,  uoque  sviperatns  t'uoris,  ego  ero  semper  tibi  adjutor,  tuumque 
nomen  ubique  terrarum  celebre  reddam."    (Ibidem,  n.  10  p.  859.) 
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He  was  now  thirty-five  years  old.  He  set  off  for  the  wilder- 
ness. The  devils  tried  to  seduce  him,  putting  the  likeness  of  a 
silver  plate  in  his  way,  and  dropping  bags  of  gold.  But  he 
buried  himself  in  a  crevice  in  a  mountain,  and  here  he  wrestled 
and  struggled  with  the  fiends  of  hell,  who,  with  yells  and 
clamour  and  in  fearful  shayies,  attacked  and  molested  him. 
And  thus  he  continued  serving  God,  battling  with  temptation 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years.* 

Hundreds  now  came  to  him  to  gather  wisdom  from  his 
lips.  His  friends,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  many  years, 
marvelled  at  two  things  in  him  :  at  the  vigour  of  his  body, 
for  it  "  had  kept  the  same  habit,  and  had  neither  grown 
fat  nor  lean  from  fasting,  nor  worn  by  fighting  with  the 
demons  ;  "  and  at  the  "  purity  of  his  soul."  And  here  8.  Atha- 
nasius  makes  purity  identical  with  self-control  and  unmoved 
serenity.  Do  not  these  words  seem  to  be  written  of  the 
Angelical  ? — "  They  wondered  again  at  the  purity  of  his  soul, 
because  it  was  neither  contracted  as  if  by  grief,  nor  relaxed 
by  pleasure,  nor  possessed  by  laughter  or  by  depression  ;  for 
he  was  neither  troubled  at  beholding  a  crowd,  nor  over-joyful 
at  being  saluted  by  so  many,  but  was  altogether  equal,  as 
being  governed  by  reason,  and  standing  on  that  which  is  accord- 
ing to  nature. "t 

He  who  lived  in  the  sand,  under  the  burning  eye  of  the  sun, 
amidst  demons  and  wild  beasts,  thus  for  a  hundred  years 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience !  It  was  this  mighty  force  of 
character,  this  divine  stability,  which  made  him  the  stem  and 
root  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

As  birds  in  the  spring-time  fill  with  noisy  life  the  sandy 
places  which  had  been  forlorn  before,  so  companies  of  men, 
seeking  the  gate  of  heaven,  surrounded  Anthony,  and  made  the 
waste  desert  teem  with  an  angelic  host,  who  sent  up  through 
the  hot  air,  to  great  God  on  high,  acts  of  love,  reverence,  and 
adoration,  with  the  fragrant  incense  of  complete  self-sacrifice. 

"  And  Anthony  groaned  daily,  considering  the  mansions  in 


*  "  Venim  iiiiniicus,  ejus  ardeiis  proposituni;  conspieatus,  ejusque  impedieudi  ciipidus, 
niacin  argentei  disei  speck-ra  in  viaiu  projecit  (n.  11,  ;>.  859.)  .  .  .  Rursiimquc  cum  pro- 
Ki-cdcietur  nou  vauaiu  specimu,  scd  vciuui  aut  iiui  in  via  projectum  couspexit  .  .  .  Copiaui 
KiiUim  niiratus  Antouius,  taii<(uaui  ij^ncm  prosiliit,  at(|ue  sic  pertrausivit,  ut  no  quidem  vuituni 
•  iinvciteiet :  inio  cursutn  ita  coiicitavit,  \it  cxtia  conspcctum  esset  latcretque  sibi  locus." 
(  I'itii  et  Convemio  S.  P.  N.  AnUmii,  n.  12,  p.  862;  Patroloff.  Griec,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

t  "  Viginti  itaque  piopc  aiinos  ita  dcgit,  asceticam  seorsim  ageus  vitani,  neque  indp  pro- 
Krcssus,  iK'c  nisi  raro  visus  al>  aliijuo  ..."  [Faiuiliaves]  ut  viderunt  illi,  niirati 
Kuiit  corporis  liabituui  cunidciii  ipsuni  esse  qui  semper  fuerat,  nee  per  qnietem  obcsuni 
liiii;riicdiiie,  neque  macic  coiilectum  per  jejuuia  da'uionumque  certaniina;  talis  quippe  erat, 
i|iKiliTii  ante  seeessiini  ijiis  consix-xcrant.  Anirai  item  puri  mores  erant :  nam  uec  nueroro 
idiuctHri,  nee  voluptatibuM  ditlluere.  iieq\ie  vel  risuni.  vel  tristitiani  pneferre,  neque  couspecta 

inultitiidine   turbari.    iiecjue  taiita   salutantinm    t'reqnentia  l;etari   visns   est 

(iratiam  item  .\ntonio  lo<i\ieiiti  (Icili  rat  liiiMiiinis;  ut  iiiustos  plurinios  cousolaretur  .... 
liortans  omnes  ut  nihil  muuilaiiiuuiii  rciiiiii  antrfi  runt  cbaritati  Cliristi."  (  Vita  et  ConversUt 
S.  P.  N.  Anlunii,  n.  li.  p.  803— 8ti(j;  I'atruloy.  (/ncc,  Vol.  XXl'I.) 
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heaven,  and  setting  his  longing  on  them,  and  looking  at  the 
ephemeral  life  of  man."* 

There  was  only  one  influence  capable  of  drawing  Anthony 
from  the  desert.  His  mind  tilled  with  envy  when  he  thought 
on  the  crown  of  the  martyrs.f  To  his  enthusiastic  temperament, 
to  his  large  generosity,  there  was  something  of  magic  in  the 
attraction  of  suffering  for  Christ.  His  mind  lived  and  fed  on 
that  Image,  and  for  it  he  would  have  freely  died  ;  or  if  he  were 
not  permitted  to  die  himself,  at  least  he  could  exhort  others  on 
the  way,  and  indicate  the  road  towards  their  everlasting 
recompense. 

He  left  his  wilderness,  and  during  Maximin's  persecution 
ministered  to  the  Confessors  in  the  mines,  and  to  those  in  prison. 
"  Let  us  depart  too,"  he  said  to  his  followers,  "  that  we  may 
wrestle,  if  we  be  called,  or  see  them  wrestling."  He  entered 
the  judgment-hall  in  Alexandria,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
judge,  with  intense  lire  exhorted  all  to  fight  manfully  for  the 
Kingdom  to  come.  The  judge  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  hall,  and  to  be  expelled  the*city.  On  this,  Anthony  washed 
his  cloak,  and  standing  next  day  on  a  high  place,  appeared  to 
the  judge  in  shining  white.J  "  He  himself,"  says  S.  Athanasius, 
"  prayed  to  be  a  martyr,  and  was  like  one  grieved  because  he 
had  not  borne  his  witness."^ 

Now  he  returned  to  the  desert,  and  increased  still  more  his 
severity  with  himself.  He  put  on,  and  wore  till  his  death,  a 
beast's  skin  with  the  hair  turned  inside.  He  never  washed, 
"  and  no  one  ever  saw  him  unclothed  till  he  was  dead."|| 

So  importunately  did  the  multitude  press  around  him,  on 
account  of  the  startling  miracles  he  worked  in  Christ's  name, 
that  he  hurried  away  from  them  into  the  "  inner  desert,"  and 
at  length  he  came  to  a  very  high  mountain :  a  stream  of  clear 
cold  water  gushed  out  of  its  base  ;  a  few  neglected  date-palms 

*  "Ipse  vcio  iiioie  solito  soct-di-iis  intra  iiuiiiiistcriuin  suuiu,  majoie  vitaiii  asci-tiraiii  .studio 
adiit,  ili;ifriii-l>at(|iu-  quotidic  (•(ilfstiiiiii  iiiciiHir  iiiaiiMoiiuni.  caruiiuiiu-  di-.siili-iid  caiitu.s.  ao 
liuiiuina-  vita'  tra>;ilitati-iii  aiiinio  vcrsaii.s;  cilimii  iiiiiiii)!-  ant  tjoimiuiii.  ant  ca'ti-ra.s  cdiinpiis 
ueeessitiites,  nonuisi  cum  ruboie  capiitbat,  secuui  nputans  aniui:i;  vim  iutelligeudi."  (I'itact 
C'onversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  45,  p.  91U;  PatroUjy.  Onec.,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

t  "  Post  lijec  Ecclesiam  excepit  Maximini  persecutio;  saiictosque  niartyree  Alexandriam 
adductos,  lelicto  ille  mouasteiio,  secutus  est  aieus  'Pergamus  et  nos,  ut  vel  vocati  cou<;re- 
diamur,  vel  piieliautes  spectemur.'  Et  niai'tyiii  qiiidem  desiderio  liaKiabat;  sed  Mim  uollut 
sese  tradeie,  coufessoiibiis  in  metallis  et  carceribus  miuistvabat."    (Ibidem,  n.  46,  p.  910.) 

t  "  Judex  itaquo,  vlso  tam  illius  (piam  suoi-um  iutrepido  bar  in  re  aiiimo,  jussit  nemiiiem 
ni()Ma(dioi  uui  in  judicii  loiu  iutcicssc,  \vl  in  urlic  piiiisus  vcisaii.  Turn  aliis  oulllil)U^s  visum 
est  illd  ilif  sv.sc  (ircultare  :  .Autiinio  auti'ui  taiitum  jussio  i'Ui;i-  I'liit,  nt  l(ito  i|iiMidvti'.  iiisfciueiiti- 
die  in  edito  loco  louspicuus  staict.  atquc  pra-t'c('t<)  sisc  nitidus  exhibcret."  ( ]'Uu  i(  Convcisio 
S.  1\  N.  Antonii,  n.  46,  p.  910—911 ;  Fatrutog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XX  VI.) 

?  "Omnibus  rem  niirantibiis,  ip.soque  j\idice  id  pert-iiicieute,  et  rum  niilituni  suoruiii  furiiia 
pra;tereunte,  stetit  ille  iutrepidus,  ut  iiostram  Cbri.stiaiu)rum  osteiideret  auimi  alacritatem: 
nam,  uti  superius  dixi,  martyrii  desiderio  flagrabat."     (IhiilKiii.  n.  46,  p.  911.) 

II  "  Asceticani  enim  vitam  feiventius  iniit;  .iejuuabat  quii)pe  (piotidie,  veatimento  nsus 
iuterno  qviidem  cilicino,  externo  vero  pelliceo.  quod  ad  u.scpu-  mortem  servavit :  neque  corpus 
ad  deponinda-s  sordcs  a(iua  lavit,  neque  pedes  unquam  abluit,  vel  solum  in  a(iuam  nisi  posfu- 
lante  neccs.sitate  deuicrsit :  nee  unquam  exutum  ilium  eonspexit  qnispiam,  vel  uudatum  corpus 
Autouii,  nisi  cum  post  mortem  suani  sepnltus  est."     (IbiiUm,  n.  47,  p.  911.) 
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were  the  only  vegetation  which  met  the  eye.  He  tilled  a  patch 
of  ground  on  the  other  side  the  mountain  ;  the  wild  beasts 
came,  and  ups(^t  his  work  ;  but  he  forbade  th»>m,  and  they 
obeyed  ;  the  demons  still  swarmed  about  him  ;  tumults,  and 
sounds  of  many  voices,  and  crashing  of  arms  broke  through  the 
solitude.  At  night,  the  mountain  was  full  of  savage  monsters, 
glaring  with  their  eyes,  and  making  the  darkness  hideous  with 
their  bellowing  and  roaring  ;  all  the  hyenas  of  the  wilderness 
crept  out  of  their  burrows  at  dusk,  and  surrounded  Anthony 
where  he  lay,  gaping  at  him  with  white  teeth  and  red  jaws, 
a)id  threatening  to  tear  his  body  into  atoms.  But  the  Cross  and 
the  love  of  Christ  were  too  powerful  for  the  phantoms.  This 
was  Anthony's  one  stay,  the  Image  of  the  Crucified,  in  whom 
he  "  trusted  as  Mount  iSion."  When  he  uttered  the  simple 
words  :  "  I  am  the  servant  of  Christ,"  the  devils  "  fled  away, 
pursued  by  his  words  as  by  a  whip,"  says  8.  Athanasius.* 

It  would  take  too  long  to  speak  of  his  wonder-working  power, 
of  his  visions  and  his  prophecies  :  he  saw  the  soul  of  Ammon 
carried  up  to  heaven,  he  cured  Fronto  of  a  grievous  disease,  he 
brought  health  to  the  Christ-bearing  maiden  of  Laodicsea,!  he 
cast  out  devils,  and  cured  numberless  sicknesses,  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord.  He  foretold  the  horrors  of  the  Arian  domination, 
and  he  heard  a  voice  saying  :  "  My  sanctuary  shall  be  defiled." 
He  prophesied  the  fate  of  Balacius  the  persecutor,  who  had  his 
thigh  torn  open  by  the  bite  of  a  horse. 

He  abhorred  heresy,  and  shrank  from  contact  with  the  Mele- 
tians  and  Manicheans.  He  loathed  the  Arians  with  all  the 
force  of  his  nature — he  knew  they  struck  at  the  divinity  of  that 
Lord  whom  he  worshipped  as  the  Ark  of  his  Salvation. 

These  unprincipled  heretics  circulated  a  report  throughout 
Egypt,  that  the  great  Father  of  Solitaries  favoured  their  blas- 
phemous tenets.  Knowing  his  boundless  influence,  they  thought 
to  use  his  name  as  a  tool  to  push  forward  their  wicked  policy. 
When  Anthony  heard  of  this,  he  was  filled  with  grief  and 
indignation.  At  the  request  of  the  bishops,  especially  of 
Athanasius,  he  hurried  off  at  once  to  Alexandria.^     Here  he 

*  "  Et  diabolus  qiiidem,  ut  canit  David,  obsorvabat  Aiitonium,  et  stridebat  deutibus  in  euni : 
Aiitnnius  vcio  a  Salvatorc  (Minsolatioiu'in  aciii)icli;it;  iitillo  ex  falliditate  et  dolosa  val'iific  illius 
ai'ccptd  (li-triiiirnli>.  Ii>.si  ilac|uc  imclu  vi;xilaiili  iiiiiiiLsit  di:ib(iUiH  I'l-ras,  ac  iiiupi-  iiiiiiii's  (|u;r  in 
iUai'iiMiiii  craiit  liyn-iKr.  ex  latilnilis  i-mcr.sa'.  niiilimii  i|isiuii  <:iri'Uiii<lcii(ic,  .siu;;iilis  lii:iiili  nic^ 
iiKii'Hiiiii  iiiinilaiitil>ii.s.  Aiiiniadviisa  illi'  iiiiiiiici  tcchiia.  ait  iilis  oiiiiiibUH:  Si  acci'jiistis  ailvcr- 
8uni  uie  potftitateui,  paratu»  miui  vurari  a  vobis ;  sin  cstis  a  d:unii>uibuu  subniissai,  uc  uioiciiiini, 
Sfd  absocdite :  Christ  i  eniui  servus  sum.  Hiuc  Antonio  diccnte  anfugere  illaj,  quasi  vcrbi 
flagello  pulHO)."  (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  W,  p.  918 — 919;  Palrolvg.  Grcec,  I'ol. 
XX  r I.) 

t  rUaet  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  61, p.  931;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXVI. 

t "  Per  id  circiter  tenipus  Ariani,  rnnioribus  spaiftt'udis  semper  invigilantcs,  tcnif re 
jsctitabant  niasni  per  Kj^yptuni  uuuiinis  virnni  Anloniuni  niouacbornin  patrt-iu  doctriiia- snsu 
lavcre  et  astipulari  Perlata  res  Antonio  dolori  t'liit;  graviterque  succeusens  novatoribns, 
bortatu  episcopuruni,   et  inaxime   Athauasii,  Alexaudriaui  se  uuufert.    Tuiu    cuspit  Ariaijps 
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argued,  with  mighty  energy,  against  the  Arians.  He  declared 
them  to  be  the  precursors  of  Anti-christ ;  and  burning  with 
divine  love,  he  preached  Christ,  and  His  Eternity,  and  Divinity, 
to  the  people.  Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  faithful  when 
they  heard  him  speak  thus.  The  whole  city  turned  out  to  look 
upon  the  renowned  Solitary  of  the  desert,  as  he  declaimed  in 
vast  wicked  Alexandria,  and  attacked  the  blasphemers  of  the 
Lord.  The  worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  bull,  and  of  the 
beasts,  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  to  see  an  unlettered 
man  manifest  so  great  a  fire  and  ability  in  confronting  error 
and  in  advocating  truth.  They  were  wholly  overcome  by  the 
stupendous  miracles  wrought  through  the  prayers  of  Anthony. 
He  made  more  converts  in  those  few  days  than  others  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  in  twelve  months.  All  Alexandria,  pagans 
included,  was  loud  in  proclaiming  him  to  be  "  a  man  of  God."* 

His  energy  against  heresy  caused  his  fame  to  spread  into 
distant  cities,  amongst  Greek  philosophers,  potentates  and 
priests.  He  became  known  as  "  the  man  of  God."  His  super- 
natural power  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Once,  two 
Greek  sophists  went  out  to  tempt  him,  and  he  overset  them  in 
their  own  fashion  :  when  they  reviled  him  for  not  knowing 
letters,  he  asked  them  this  question  :  "  '  Which  is  first — the 
sense,  or  the  letters  ?  Is  the  sense  the  cause  of  the  letters,  or 
the  letters  of  the  sense  ?  '  They  answered  '  that  the  sense  came 
first,  and  invented  the  letters.'  He  replied  :  '  If  then  the  sense 
be  sound,  the  letters  are  not  needed.'  ...  So  they  went 
away  wondering,"  says  S.  Athanasius,  "  when  they  saw  so 
much  understanding  in  an  unlearned  man."t 

His  fame  spread  even  to  the  courts  of  kings.  Constantine, 
Constantius,  and  Constans,  wrote  to  him  as  to  a  father,  asking 
his  advice.  When  he  received  their  letters,  Anthony  called  his 
monks  together,  and  said  to  them  :  "  Wonder  not   if   a   king 

publiee  coargm^re,  lian-etioos  appcllare,  lufifsiin  coruiii  vocan:  Anticliristi  prodromuin.  pra'di- 
call!  Filii  a-tt-iuitafiiii,  ]i<-itatfm,  i}()]iuluni  ymcc  iii(iiiitis(|iu'  in  \cra  doclriua  ooiitirinari'. 
lugeus  fnit  iiiultitiidinis  la-titia,  uraiidc  odiuui  coiillatuiii  lia-ri-si  advciitu  riri  Dei.  Ai't'iincliaiit 
cives  videudi  Aiitdiiii  (Mipidiiic  11a,L;iaiiti-s.  Ipsi  jj.''"til'^'>  foiispecta  viii  litttn'aiiim  iiiipcrili  vi 
OT-ationis  atupct'acti  sisiiis  nnraculisqiif  ad  preces  ejus  editis  .  .  .  tanto  nunicro  ad 
Cln-istiauam  ti<li'iH  cuutliiM'K-,  iit  iilun-s  ]iaiicis  diebiis,  quaiu  alias  per  lutes''"'!'  amuiiii.  verio 
fidei  viaiu  iiijiitdiieutur."  (S.  Atliauasius  Alex.  Arcliiepisc,  Pruloyonteiia,  p.  81);  I'alrvloij. 
Chmc;  Tom.  XXV.) 

*  '•Lastabatiu-  poiTO  populus  omnia,  audiena  a  tanto  viro  aiiathemate  daiiinatam  Cliiisfo 
iiiimicam  lisvresira,  civesque  oniues  Tidendi  Autonii  desiderio  aecuriebaut.  Geutiles  ipsi,  iiuo 
(■(Hum  sactrdotes,  ut  vocant,  ad  Doniiuioum  accedentes.  aiebant:  Rogaiuus  lit  boniinem  Del 
viilcre  iiobin  liceat:  oiunes  quippe  ita  eum  appellabaut."  (Vita  et  Convcrsio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n. 
70,  p.  942;  J'atrolog.  Grax.,  Vol.  XX  VJ.) 

t  Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii.  n.  73,  p.  946;  Patrolng.  Grcec.  Vol.  XXVI.  Aiiotlier 
example  ia  the  followius: — "Atiqnaudo  ad  eum  accesseie  duo  (jrarci  pliilosopbi,  rati  se  Aiitnnii 
posse  pericnlum  facere:  qui  tuiu  erat  in  exteriore  lunnte.  ARiiitisque  ex  vultu  viris,  ilWsque 
(iciiinciis.  per  iiitei'iiritiin  ait:  (^uid  tantuiu  8U.sei-iiisli.s  lalmreiu,  O  pliilosopbi,  ut  stiiltuni 
lioniim-iu  ciinveuirHtis  ;  Kr-ispdiidi-iitibus  illis  uequa(|uam  stultum  ipsum  esse,  sed  )>cniuam 
pnidiuteiu,  dixit :  .'^i  stultuin  adiistis  bomineni.  illud  cirte  iuaiii  labore:  sin  me  jiruileiitem 
arbitramiui,  mihi  estote  similes,  cum  qua)  bona  sunt  iuiitari  par  est.  Nam  si  ego  vos  adiissera 
vos  iniitaturus  erani.  cum  autem  ad  me  vos  accesseritis.  inei  similes  etficiamiiii:  Obristiauus 
quippe  sum.    Admirati  illi  abscessere."    (Ibidem,  n.  72,  p.  943.) 
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writes  to  us,  but  wonder  rather  that  God  has  written  His  law 
to  man,  and  spoktMi  to  us  by  His  own  8on."*  He  did  not  wish 
to  have  to  do  with  kings,  but  his  monks  persuaded  him  to  send 
a  reply,  and  so  he  laid  down  for  them  the  one  principle  which 
dominated  his  own  life.  "  He  counselled  them  for  their  Sal- 
vation," says  S.  Athanasius,  "  not  to  think  the  present  life 
gr(>at,  but  rather  to  remember  Judgment  to  come  ;  and  to  know 
that  Christ  was  the  only  true  and  eternal  King." 

"  He  was  like  a  physician  given  by  God  to  Egyj)t.  For  who 
met  him  grieving,  and  did  not  go  away  rejoicing  ?  Who  came 
mourning  over  his  dead,  and  did  not  forthwith  lay  aside  his 
grief?  Who  came  wrathful,  and  was  not  converted  to  friend- 
ship ?  What  poor  man  came  wearied  out,  .  .  .  and  did 
not  despise  wealth,  and  comfort  himself  in  his  poverty  ?  What 
young  man  coming  to  the  mountain,  and  looking  upon  Anthony, 
did  not  forthwith  renounce  pleasure,  and  love  temperance  Pf 
Who  came  to  him  tempted  by  devils,  and  did  not  get  rest  ? 
Who  came  troubled  by  doubts,  and  did  not  get  peace  of  mind  ? 
How  many  maidens,  too,  who  had  been  already 
betrothed,  and  only  saw  Anthony  from  afar,  remained  unmarried 
for  Christ's  sake .?"+ 

At  length,  when  nearly  a  hundred  and  five  years  of  age, 
Anthony  fell  sick,  and  he  called  two  young  monks  who  had 
supported  him  in  his  feebleness,  and  said  :  "  I  indeed  go  the 
way  of  the  Fathers,  as  it  is  written — for  I  perceive  that  I  am 
called  by  the  Lord."  And  he  bade  them  give  one  of  his  sheep- 
skins to  Athanasius,  and  also  the  cloak  which  was  under  him, 
which  had  been  a  present  from  the  bishop,  for  though  it  had 
grown  old,  he  desired  to  return  it  to  him.^ 

"  '  And  for  the  rest,  children,'  said  the  dying  solitary,  *  fare- 
well, for  Anthony  is  going,  and  is  with  you  no  more.'      Saying 

*  "  Ne  niiremini  si  ad  nos  scribat  imperator,  liomo  cum  sit;  sed  niiramiui  potiusqiiod  legpin 
hominitms  siiipscrit  Dons,  ct  jur  propiiiini  Filiuui  iiol)is(iim  hx^utus)  sit."     (Ibidtrtn,  n.  HI,  p.  955.) 

'•  Ki-scri|>sit.  luuilaiis  ipsus  i|iiiiil  Cliiisf  mil  iulocarfiif  ;  ilaliati|U(>  nioaita  salutem  spoctautia; 
uioiii-bal  ill-Ill  lu-  jirasciitia  iiianiii  lareniit,  m-iI  polius  iliii  jiidicii  recox'clareutur,  scireutquo 
Cliristuiii  .solum  ;L'ti-iiiiii  cs.si^  iiiipcratort'iii."     (IhUlnn,  ii.  81,  p.  fl55.) 

t  "  UeiuuiD  fjiiasi  racdicMis  ./Esypto  a  Deo  datus  erat.  Quia  enim  niaistua  ilium  adiit,  quiu 
caiulens  leo-sserit  (  qiii.s  accfSsit  nioituos  lugfiis  siios  quia  statim  luctum  dcposiieiit !  quis 
iiatiis  adveuit,  Dec  in  amicitiaiu  redactus  est  i  quis  pauper  ad  ilium  demisso  aiiiiiio  accessit, 
amlitdqiie  ac  viso  illo,  divitias  nou  contempsit,  et  iiou  dc.  paupertate  sua  (■niiioLiti.iiirm 
aduiisit  f  quis  moiiaclius  reniissior  ilium  coiiveuiens,  non  foitior  postea  fuit  (  quis  ailiili-.s(iii.s 
ill  moiitem  profectus,  visoiiue  Antouio,  non  abnefjans  illico  voluptates  tfiiiperaiitiani  est 
ain|)Ie.xus  ?  quis  a  da;inoue  tentatus  ipsum  adiit,  quiu  liberatus  sit  I"  (Vita  et  Cunversio  S.  F.  N. 
Antonii.  n.  81,  p.  966;  I'atroluij.  Grivc,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

i  "Quot.iam  procos  liabeiites  virgiiies,  tantum  Antunio  eminus  conspecto,  Cliristi  virgiuos, 
niauaere  i  Veniebaut  etiam  ad  ilUiin  quidam,  ab  exteris  vegionibus,  qui  percepta  cuiu  allis 
omnibus  iitilitate,  domum  redibaut,  cjuasi  a  patro  8uo  deducti."    (Ibidem,  n.  88,  p.  966.) 

§  "  V'ooatisque  lis  qui  secum  eraut  .  .  .  aitillis:  Eiiuldein  ut  scriptum  est,  viam 
ingredior  Patrum  :  video  enim  a  Domino  raeo  voc.ari.  Vos  aiiti-iu  \  i^ilutc.  .  ,  .  Chns- 
turn  semper  respirate.  .  .  .  Nulla  vobis  sit  eoiniiiiiuii  aim  ciim  ecli\Bmatiei8,  ant 
prorsus  cum  luereticis  Arianis        .        ,        .        Meum  itaque  cm  pius  luiniate.        .        .        .      Ego 

aiiippe  in  rcsurrei'tiime  miu'tiiorum  incorriipluiu  ipsum  a  Salvatore  rcci-ptiirns  sum.  Mea 
iviilite  vcstiiiienta,  .Atliaiiasioqiie  Episcopo  luelotem  date  uuam,  palliuui<|ue  <|iio  obvolvebar, 
quod  iiovuiii  ab  ipso  cmii  acccpeiiiii,  jam  detriluiii  iipiid  me  est."  (Vita  el  Converaio  S,  I".  N, 
Antunii,  n.  91,  j^.  97(1—971.     Falrolog.  (Jrwc,  Vol,  XX  VI. J 
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thus,  when  they  had  embraced  him,  he  stretched  out  his  feet, 
and,  as  if  he  saw  friends  coming  to  him,  grew  joyful  on  their 
account  (for,  as  he  lay,  his  countenance  was  bright),  he  departed, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers."* 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  great  Patriarch  of  the  Desert.  The 
love  of  Christ,  the  shortness  of  time,  and  the  length  of  eternity, 
— these  great  influences  fashioned  him  into  the  spiritual  gladi- 
ator that  he  was.  So  fixed  was  he  on  attaining  heaven,  that 
the  powers  of  hell  could  not  turn  him  one  inch  out  of  the  way. 
S.  Athanasius  says  that  "  he  looked  not  back,"  saying  to  him- 
self continually,  in  the  Apostle's  words  :  "  Forgetting  what  is 
behind,  stretching  forward  to  what  is  before."  It  would  seem 
that  this  great  athlete  was  especially  raised  up  to  be  a  pattern 
for  men  living  in  a  tempestuous  age  ;  a  model  for  those  cham- 
pions to  form  themselves  on  who  were  to  command  in  the  great 
fortresses  of  the  Church.  He  who  could  succeed  in  being  in  the 
world  what  Anthony  was  in  the  desert,  would  become  a  mighty 
ruler  and  a  king  of  :nen. 

So  beautiful  and  striking  was  Anthony's  personal  appear- 
ance, that  men  could  pick  him  out  of  a  multitude.!  "  His 
countenance  had  great  and  wonderful  grace  ;  and  this  gift  too 
he  had  from  the  Saviour.  For  if  he  was  present  among  the  mul- 
titude of  monks,  and  any  one  who  did  not  previously  know 
him  wished  to  see  him,  as  soon  as  he  came,  he  passed  by  all  the 
rest,  and  ran  to  Anthony  himself,  as  if  attracted  by  his  eyes. 
He  did  not  differ  from  the  rest  in  stature  or  in  stoutness,  but 
in  the  steadiness  of  his  temper  and  the  purity  of  his  soul." 
When  over  a  hundred  years  old,  "  he  remained  uninjured  in  all 
his  limbs  :  for  his  eyes  were  undimmed  and  whole,  so  that  he 
saw  well  ;  and  not  one  of  his  teeth  had  fallen  out,  but  they 
were  only  worn  down  to  his  gums,  on  account  of  his  age  ;  and 
he  remained  sound  in  hand  and  foot ;  and,  in  a  word,  appeared 
"ruddier  and  more  ready  for  exertion  than  all  who  use  various 
meats,  and  baths,  and  different  dresses."! 

*  "  His  ille  diotis.  postquam  ipsum  osculati  sunt,  erectis  pedibus,  ac  quasi  auiicos  se 
adeuntes  coutemplatus  eorumque  causa l;«tus,  uam  dum  decuiuberet  bilaii  erat  vultu,  exspir.v 
vit,  et  appositus  est  ad  paties  suos."    (Ibidem,  n.  92,  p.  971.) 

t  "  Magua  luirabilisque  vultui  ejus  inerat  gratia.  Illudque  pr;pterea  douuin  aSalrafore 
consecutus  erat,  ut  si,  dum  in  nionacborum  ccetu  adesset,  ali(|uis  euin  sibi  anteaiguotum  videre 
vellet,  statlm  nccedens,  pni-tergre8H\i8  alios,  ad  euin  aceurrfrct.  illiiis  quasi  aspectu  attiactus. 
Neque  .statuni,  ant  latituilini-  aliis  ]>i-:i'St:ibat,  scd  nioruni  i-duiposituiuf  atque  aninias  puritate ; 
iianiqui- curii  iii]])cit\ii  lialatu  ^ccicrcl  iiieud'iu  tr:ui((uillc>n  ilcm  liahiiit  cxlcruos  sensus  .  .  . 
pulcliros  (juii>pi-  liabcbat  oculos,  dcntt-s  taniquam  lac  caiiiliclos.  Ko  ipso  uiodo  diffuoscebatur 
Autoiiius;  pne  mentis  enim  serenitalenunquam  pcrturbabatur :  ae  pne  aninii  laetitia.  nunquam 
tristi  erat  vultu."     (Vila  et  Conversio  S.  F.  N.  Antunii,  n.  67,  p.  939;  Palrolog.  arac,  VoL  XXVI.) 

i  "  Omnino  incoluniis  perduravit.  lUassos  quipi)e  oculos  atque  integros  habuit,  ita  ut  recte 
videret:  dentiunique  illi  ne  uuus  quidem  excidit,  soluniniodo  prope  giugivas  attriti  erant  ob 

frandem  senis  ictatem.  Pedibus  auteni  manibusque  s;inus  oniuino  jieruianait,  et  sane  onini- 
us,  qui  variis  cibis,  lotiouibus,  variisque  veslibu.s  ulereulur,  v<'getior  apparebat,  atquo 
omnino  robustior.  .  .  .  Neqiuiquam  eniiu  scriptis  suis,  nou  gentili  sapieutia,  uon 
aliqua  arte  sed  sola  ergo  Deum  pietate  Celebris  luit  .iutonius."  (Vita  et  Conversio  S.P.S. 
Antonii,  n.  93,  p.  974;  Patrulog.  Gr(ec.,  Vol.  XX  VI. J 
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The  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  Egypt,  has  already 
been  referred  to.  We  have  seen  what  pagan  philosophy,  litera, 
tare,  and  religion  can  effect.  Anthony  stands  up  in  the  desert, 
a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  popular  teaching  and  practice  of 
the  world  ;  he  does  not  write  treatises,  or  enter  into  polemics  ; 
he  preaches  by  pattern,  he  converts,  and  argues  by.  example.* 
lie  stands  before  the  eye  of  pagan  Alexandria  and  Rome,  as  a 
fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  called  Christianity.  The  Greek  could 
write  exquisite  verses  on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  Roman  could 
speak  of  probity  and  justice,  the  philosopher  could  descant  on 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true, — but  where  they  failed, 
where  paganism  and  rationalism  always  have  failed,  and  always 
will  fail,  was  in  presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  living  breathing 
man,  with  soul  and  passions,  abiding  from  childhood  to  old  age 
in  an  undeviating  course  of  tidelity  to  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  human  heart.  All  men  can  appreciate  this  ;  none  are  so 
obtuse  as  to  be  blind  to  generosity,  self-sacrifice,  devotedness, 
— to  sincerity  of  purpose  singleness  of  aim,  and  spotlessness  of 
life.f  Arguments  in  the  shape  of  facts,  principles  in  the  form 
of  i)ractice,  dreams  which  are  realized,  and  hopes  which  are 
fulfilled  before  the  eyes, — these  are  palpable  enough  to  affect 
the  grossest  mind,  and  startling  enough  to  shake  the  most  slug- 
gish disposition  out  of  its  habitual  lethargy. 

It  was  the  intense  simplicity  and  reality  of  S.  Anthony's  life 
— his  being  so  thoroughly  Christian,  Apostolical,  and  Scrip- 
tural— that  made  him  in  the  order  of  action  what  first  principles 
are  in  the  order  of  ideas.  He  himself  is  a  living  Summa 
Theologica.  And  what  the  Angelical,  so  many  years  after- 
wards, threw  into  the  form  of  a  magnificent  scientific  exposition 
—that,  Anthony,  "the  Physician  of  Egyjit,"  had  already  acted 
out,  in  the  practice  of  his  life,  under  the  palm-trees  of  the 
Egyptian  desert.  Love  of  Christ,  stubbornness  of  purpose,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  unseen  world,  hatred  of  error,  and 
sympathy  with  truth,  the  Judgment,  and  the  recompense  : — 
these  influences  formed  the  great  heroes  of  the  wilderness.! 

.,  .* '^<''*:  """■■^•'"'""'ly  I'is  ftinie  spread !—"  Uiulii  eiiiin  in  Ilispanias,  in  fiallias.  Roiiiaiii.  in 
Afncam,  iu  monte  latentis  dcf;cMtisque  viii  lama  (U'lata  t'lifiit,  uisi  Deiis  siios  ubi<^lll^  ttMranini 
claros  notosque  reddoret,  qui  idipsnm  Autouio  sub  iuitiuni  pollicitus  cat  f"  (Ibidem,  n.  93 
p.  974.)  11. 

tit  need  hardly  be  said  that  wc  in  England  have  not  been  without  Hermits  and  "  Ankers." 
The  n-niaiiis  of  tlieir  ei-ll.s  are  Btill  to  bo  found  in  many  churches  iu  Euglaud— once  Catholic, 
now  I'lciicsiaiit.  In  tin-  diocexe  of  Uncoln,  they  were  very  coraniou  in  the  beginniiiij  of  the 
tlmiiiiitli  ((iitiiry.  Tlir  ■  incliise"  could  see  into  the  church  and  atti-nd  mass  from  his  cell, 
Ouill  conveni.ntly  for  lliat  end.  Twelve  feet  seems  to  have  been  about  the  si;ii;  of  the  cell. 
11-  'I'l'  "'  •'^•■"'Pi''"«'"""  <1"'W  seven  yoini'.,'  ladies  to  follow  this  life.  S.  Hulta  immured  bei- 
Bell  at  lluy,  near  Lie;;e.  In  Eii;;laiiil.  (iilniirliacl  was  a  hermit,  so  was  Roi^cr  Eller,  so  was 
Hugh  (  ominch.     (C/.,  Kingsley'B/ft;-»u(s,  /-.  :;29— 3;U.) 

t  Montalemhert  seems  fully  to  have  appreciated  the  greatness  of  these  men :— "  L'Es>-T>t, 
cet  antique  et  myst^^rieux  berceau  de  Ihistoire,  cette  terre  di^iii  coiisacree  dans  le  nuiiioiiH 
aes  cliretiens  pour  avoir  e.t<;  la  prison  du  peuple  de  Dien  et  le  refuge  de  Venfant  Jesus  et  de  sa 
mere,  I  Egypte  fut  encore  choisie  pour  <^tre  le  berceau  de  ce  monde  uouveau  que  vont  cr<^er  la 
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And  their  principles  were  transplanted  into  tlie  noisy  world, 
and  animated  the  spirits  of  those  chosen  athletes  who  were 
battling  amidst  the  din  and  strife  of  life,  teaching  men  how  to 
govern  others,  by  first  governing  themselves. 

Now  consider  for  a  moment  the  history  of  the  great  champions 
of  the  Chuijch  from  the  beginning — excluding  the  Apostles — till 
the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (604).  Study  the  history 
and  character,  realize  the  weight,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers.  There  is  evidently  a  vast  development,  and  a  decided 
ethical  advance,  perceptible  at  a  certain  point  in  the  en(^iury. 

Take  S.  Anthony  as  a  stand-point.*  Observe  the  Patristic 
stream  as  it  approaches  him — it  is  either  comparatively  shallow, 
or  it  is  comparatively  obscure  ;  look  at  it  as  it  careers  past  him, 
down  the  bed  of  time — it  is  larger,  fuller,  clearer  than  before.! 
To  escape  from  figures,  those  champions  who  preceded 
S.  Anthony  had  either  smaller  opportunities,  or  were  less  rigid 
in  their  expressions,  than  those  who  came  after  him. J  This 
change  is  traceable,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the  marvellous 
influence  exerted  by  this  Saint's  teaching  and  example  upon 
the  great  columnal  Fathers  of  the  Church.  What  names  of 
renown  do  we  meet  before  that  of  S.  Athanasius,  the  familiar 
friend  of  S.  Anthony  ?  § 

The  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Ephesus,  and  Gaul  had  been  founded,  not  to  speak  of  Edessa, 
and  of  India.  Then  we  meet  the  Apostolical  Fathers — 
S.  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  and  Hermas,  witnesses 
of  truth  in  their  day,  but  whose  extant  writings  are  few  in 
number  and  fragmentary  in  form.  Next,  we  come  upon  the 
Greek  apologists,  who  represented  Christian  science  to  a  cor- 

foi  I't  la.  vcrtu  clirt'tienues.  La  vie  moniisti(i\ie  y  est  d(''fiiiitive.ment  inaugiircJo,  au  .seiu  dca 
doscita,  par  Ics  Paul,  Ics  Aiitoiiir,  Ics  I'acoiiic,  i^t  Ic.nrs  ii(>ml)r(>ux  di.sciplcs.  ('o  sdiit.  Ics  fomlar 
iciirs  (Ir  (■<■-  vastii  i-iniiiii:  i|\ii  a  iluii-  jiis(|U'  a  iio.s  jiiiii-.s,  Ics  grands  caiiitaiiu^.s  de  ia  giicn'o  ))cr- 
inaiHiiU' lU^  I'aiiic,  cdiilir  l:i  i-li;iii-,  Ics  riiiMliir.s  lic'](ii(|iii-H  el  iiiniKPi-tcls  oll'erts  iiux  religieux  do 
tuUM  k-M  ttu-r,lus."     (Ltn  MuUi<6  d' Ua-idoU,  Tom.  J.,  Liv.  II.,  ji.  65—.%'.) 

*  "  AnUiony  was  bom  a.d.  251,  while,  Oilmen  was  still  alive,  while  Cyprian  was  hi.slii)))  of 
CarthaRe,  Dioilvsius  bi.sliop  of  Alexandria,  and  Gre-^ory  Thauniaturgus  of  Neocesarita.  He  lived 
till  A.n.  .156,  to  the  age  of  105.  when  Atliauasiiis  was  liattlinR  with  the  Emperor  (loustantius.  iiiim 
years  after  the  birth  of  S.  Chrvsostom,  and  two  years  after  that  of  S.  Augustine."  (See  Vhtirch 
o/tlie  Fathers,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  178.    Fourth  Edition.) 

t  Dr.  Pusey  says,  in  quite  another  connexion: — "  AnRustine,  rhrysostoni,  Ambrose,  Basil, 
Athanasius,  .lerouie,  have  left  a  nindi  ilccinr  iiuincss.  and  nujuldcd  suiii-ciling  periods  in  their 
own  eharacter  far  more  than  the  Apustoli*'  I'atliers,  Clement  of  Al(\amlria.  Origen,  or  Tertul- 
lian."     (Preface  to  Vol.  I.  of  tlie  Lihntnj  of  thv  Fiithira.  ]>.  22.     O.cfonl,  MDCCCXL.) 

t  Let  this  not  be  misunderstood :— '  The  ])rimitive  p^ithers  handed  down  the  full  tradition  ; 
yet  all  tlieir  expressions  have  not  been  understood  evi^n  by  saints.  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  are 
severe  on  K.  Diouvsius.  R.  Hippolytus,  S.  Methodius.  S.  Ignatius,  and  S.  Justin  may  be,  and  have 
been,  misundiTstood.  All  that  is  liere  asserted  is,  that  as  the  Church  gained  on  the  world,  lier 
teaching  cxpandid,  and  it.s  details  became  more  and  mine  defined. 

4  "Nothing  ia  more  strikiyg  than  the  last  will  of  S.Anthony.  He  sends  his  garments  to 
Athanasius.  This  seems  to  signify  that  he  sent  him,  or  rather  wished  him  to  be  clothed  with, 
his  spirit.  And  indeed,  S.  Athanasius,  in  his  Life,  evinces  how  highly  he  prizes  the  legacy  of 
Anthony,  and  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  constant  reminder  to  follow  his  example.  Ho  says: — 
"gui  aiiteiii  ar((  ]Mre  lieati  Antouii  ntranniue  melotem,  et  detritura  ab  eo  pallium,  quasi  res 
iiKiiiiii  I'l-ilii  Miiiliii  ilia  (Mistiidiunt,  at(iue  in  illis  Anttininm  eonH|)ieiunt;  iisquoque  amicti,  so 
Anionii  niniiil.i  i  uiii  ^nuilio  g<'stare  videutur."  (lita  el  Conversio  ti.  F.  JV.  .Anioiiii,  ii.  U2,  p.  UlU 
l'alu,l.,ii.  Uior.,   I  vl.  XXyi.j 
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rupted  world.  It  cannot  be  denied  there  are  great  names 
amongst  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  We 
liave  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  with  Pantsenus, 
Clement,  and  Origen  amongst  the  Greeks  ;  whilst  we  find 
S.  IreujBiis,  and  Tertullian,  and  8.  Cyprian  amongst  the  Latins.* 
But  we  only  possess  one  considerable  work  of  S.  Irenajus. 
Tertullian  lapsed,  through  his  violent  impatience,  into  heresy  ; 
whilst  the  most  famous  name  of  all,  that  of  Origen  the  Adaman- 
tine, is  not  free  from  grave  suspicion.  His  writings  have  had, 
in  seA^eral  points  of  no  small  importance,  to  be  either  defended 
or  explained  away.  The  Church  does  not  seek  for  talent  alone, 
or  industry,  or  knowledge  of  many  tongues  ;  she  loves  him  and 
trusts  in  him  who  loves  her  and  trusts  in  her ;  and  he  is  her 
choicest  advocate  who  knows  best  how  to  assimilate  her  spirit, 
and,  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  to  reproduce  her  mind.f 

To  do  this  a  man  must  learn  to  be  humble,  to  sink  self,  and 
to  seek  Christ,  as  8.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness.  Indeed, 
a  whole  army  of  splendid  captains  seems  to  have  been  created 
by  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  desert.  A  race  of  stern, 
strong,  and  stubborn  men  arose,  tit  to  cope  with  the  great 
powers  of  darkness,  and  with  an  idolatrous  generation.  What 
y.  Anthony  had  to  do  with  the  demons  and  the  beasts,  that  the 
Fathers  had  to  do  with  heretics  and  schismatics  ;  and  they  had 
to  maintain  themselves  unscathed  by  the  same  methods  as  had 
been  adopted  by  him.J 

And  they  appear  on  the  world's  stage,  as  if  they  had  been 
moulded  into  form  by  some  unusual  influence.  So  many  and 
such  names  do  not  fall  so  close  together  in  the  whole  range  of 
Church  history.  Here,  within  a  space  of  sixty  years,  we  have 
S.  Athanasius  (313),  S.  Basil  (819),  8.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (389), 
8.  Amljrose  (391),  S.  John  Chrysostom  (401),  S.  Jerome  (420), 
and  S.  Augustine  (431). 

'  Catcclietical  school  of  Alexandria  from  W) — 254.  Pantainus  (180),  in  youth  a  Stoic,  cou- 
vei'tcd  bv  a  dlscipli'  of  the  Apostles — S.  [Titus  Klavius]  Ck-nieut  (213  or  217),  probaVjly  born  at 
AtJu-iis,  succeeds  I'antjunus;  Origen  (254),  S.  Ireiiajus  (202),  though  a  Latiu  Father,  wrote  in 
Greek  ;  Tertullian  (220),  of  Carthage  ;  !S.  Cyprian,  Bishop  and  Martyr  (262). 

t  The  fact  of  OiiniMi  li:iving  exerted  in  tlie  Kast  an  influence  sonicwhiil  analogous  to  that  of 
Augustine  in  tlie  West,  niakis  it  all  llic  ninii-  ci-ilaiii  that  I  Iji-ie  nnust  In-  sonu-  waiil  ol  liarniou.y 
between  his  niiml  and  tli.-il  of  tin-  Clnneh — ollierwise,  since  he  was  so  uuc|uesti(>ualily  great  as 
a  religious  teacher,  she  would  have  ranked  hiiu  amongst  her  Ucutors.  The  Chnrcii  did  not  so 
rank  him  and  others,  says  .41/.og: — "  Pareeque,  nialgre  leur  va.leur  litteraire  et  leur  jiiete,  ces 
aniinrs  u'out  pas  eonstamment  et  partout  expliqu^  et  defendu  la  doctrine  chriitieuue  seluu 
I'esprit  de  IKglise."     (I'atroloyie,  i  2,  p.  3.) 

i  p.  de  Ravignan  is  not  less  terse  than  true  when  he  says: — "  La  solitude  est  la  patrie  des 
forts,  Ic  silence  leur  priere."  (De  L' Institut  iles  Jesuites.  p.  31.)  "  L'histoire  niouastique,"  adds 
Montalenibert,  "  tout  eutiere  n'est  que  la  demonstration  de  cette  verite.  Kt  comment  en  eht- 
il  eti- autvemeut?  qn'^tait-ce  que  leur  vie,  si  ce  n'est  nue  protestation  perinaneiite  coiitre  la 
faililisso  huinaine?  une  reaction  cbaqne  .jour  reiM)nvele(^  eontre  tout  ee%|ui  raliiiisse  et  eiu-rve 

I'lioMiiiio?  une  aspiration  perpi^luelle  vers  tout |Ui  phme   snr  la.  vio  terrestrc^  ct  la  nature 

di  ilnii- ;  ....  li'iVme,  tonjours  elev.c  i^i  Hicu  par  les  moindns  habitudes  de 
la  n  gh-  quolidiennc.  In!  olliail  saus  lelaebe  le  Irioiupbe  des  lorees  les  phis  jiures  it  des 
instincts  les  plus  genere>i.K  de  la  nature  humaiue  snr  les  sens  et  sui  les  passious."  (Les  Moinea 
d Occident.  Tom.  I..  Introduction,  p.  32—33.) 
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The  Church  had  gone  through  three  hundred  years  of  persecu- 
tion. For  four  centuries  all  her  popes  were  saints.  She  had 
had  her  apostles,  her  confessors,  her  martyrs,  and  her  aplogists. 
Now  came  the  period  of  consolidation,  organization,  and 
exjiansion.  This  was  the  time  of  wide-spread  heresies  and 
General  Councils,  which,  in  condemning  error,  defined  and 
developed  the  initial  teachings  of  the  Church.  The  Donatists, 
the  Arians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Nestorians, 
drew  out  from  her  the  riches  of  her  wisdom,  and  called  forth 
from  her  greatest  champions  the  highest  efforts  of  their  genius.* 
Nica^a,  Constantinople,  and  then  Ephesus,  saw  the  beautiful 
Mother  of  men  exert  her  influence,  and  grow  out  towards 
the  full  expansion  of  her  beauty.  With  such  mighty  powers 
in  active  motion,  during  times  pregnant  with  huge  events,  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  calibre,  of  extraordinary  energy,  purity, 
and  stability,  were  called  for,  to  fight  her  battles  and  to 
advocate  her  cause.  Such  men  arose,  and  their  greatness  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they  emulated,  in 
the  world,  those  principles  of  perfection  which  Providence 
held  out  to  them  as  a  pattern,  in  the  marvellous  life  of  "  the 
Physician  of  the  Egyptians."! 

If  it  was  heroic  love  of  Christ  which  carried  the  boy  Anthony 
into  the  wilderness,  and  maintained  him  there  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  it  was  the  same  nughty  charity  w^hich  put  a  fire 
and  a  fortitude  into  the  spirit  of  S.  Athanasius — which  bore  him 
through  six  and  forty  years  of  bitter  persecution,  and  sustained 
him,  against  the  machinations  of  Bishops,  Emperors,  and  Coun- 
cils, in  the  undeviating  prosecution  of  one  dominant  idea. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  296.  His  parents  were  Chris- 
tians, most  probably  Egyptians.  From  boyhood,  he  loved  and 
closely  watched  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  The  venerable 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  when  looking  out  on  the  sea 
from  his  high  tower,  perceived  a  group  of  children  playing  on 
the  sands.     They  excited  his  curiosity  ;    and  on  sending  for 

*  Per«en(ti07!s.— First,  64 ;  second.  35;  tliird,  1(16;  fourUi,  166;  fiftli,  202;  sixth,  235;  seveutli, 
249;  eightli,  257  ;  ninth,  275;  tenth,  3U3. 

Councils.— First  General  Council  of  Nicooa,  325  ;  second,  of  Constantinople,  381 ;  third,  of 
Ephesus,  431  ;  fourth,  of  Chalcedou,  451 ;— then  comes  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire. 

Jlei-esies. — Moutanists,  171  ;  Schism  of  Novatus,  251  ;  Mauichajans,  277 ;  Donatists,  314  ;  Arians, 
319;  Maci-donians,  360;  Pelagians,  412 ;  Nestorians,  420;  Kutycliians,  448.  After  this  begins  the 
era  of  great  national  conversions,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  anotlier  place. 

t  See  how  niightJly  the  followers  of  S.  Antliony  oppo.sed  the  Arians.  Sozomen  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Ariau  Lucius:—"  Multi  eniui  luuc  teniporis  aduiiiiibiUs  viri 
regionum  illaruni  niouasteriis  praierant,  omnesnue  pariter  ()|iinioiniri  Arii  aversal)aiitui.  (,)ii<)- 
rum  testimonio  adh.trens  multituilo  vnlgi,  eamdem  cum  illis  (liicliinuiu  lidei  pn)lit(l)autiir." 
He  goe-s  (in  to  show  how  some  of  the.sc  monks,  on  aceoinit  of  their  maintaining  the  teaeliing  of 
Ni<;"a,  win-  liaiiislird  to  a.  jiag.-iTi  i.-ilaiiil.  and  how  tliiv  converted  it  from  a  nest  of  devils  to  tiio 
trui' (.'hri.stiaii  faith;  and  tinned  the  niiK-li  vcmratrd  tiiiiiile  of  idols  into  a  church  of  God. 
This  is  but  a  miniature  of  tlieir  general  intlueuee.  (See  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Lib.  VI.,  Ctip. 
XX.,  p.  1339 — 1343;  I'atfoltHj.  ilym:,  I'vl.  LXI'U.  Miyiu:)  The  heretics  Kunomius  and  Ajiollin- 
aris  were  cheeked  hy  I  he  Solitarii^s  j\i.st  as  the  Arians  had  been.  "  Id  porro  istia  accidit,"  says 
Sozomen,  "  quod  anlea  Ariaiii-s  aeeiderat."     (Vid.  Hist.  Efcl.,  Lib.  V'l.,  Cap.  XXl'lL,  p.  1370.) 
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tliom,  he  (liscovored  that  tliey  had  been  adiuinistering  the  rite 
of  Chi'it^tiau  Baptism  to  each  other  in  ]5lay,  and  that  the  boy- 
called  Athanasius  had  acted  the  bishop's  part.  The  holy  prelate 
theriMipon  took  the  boy-bishop  under  his  protection.*  And 
this  was  the  beginning'-  of  that  long  career  of  brilliant  ami 
arduous  service  whi('h  has  immortalized  the  name  of  S.  Athan- 
asius, and  which  has  left  its  mark  for  all  time  upon  the  Church 
of  God, 

To  give  a  detailed  descrii)tion  of  his  life — with  its  contests 
and  vicissitudes,  with  its  romantic  episodes,  its  daring  deeds, 
its  ceaseless  toil,  its  dauntless  bravery,  with  its  weariless  per- 
severance in  prosecuting  the  one  cause  he  had  espoused — would 
occupy  too  large  a  space.  But  the  general  outline  must  be 
touched  upon,  and  that  soul  or  spirit  indicated  which  was  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  explanation  of  the  whole  course  of  his 
career,  f 

Naturally  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  endowed  with  a  reten- 
tive memory,  an  extraordinary  self-command,  a  keen,  incisive, 
ready,  and  versatile  intelligence,  Athanasius  gave  promise, 
from  an  early  age,  of  that  eminence  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained. 

He  stuied  under  Alexander  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  his  life, 
and  from  the  whole  bias  of  his  mind,  that  he  had  been  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert. 

What  S.  Anthony  was  in  the  wilderness,  that,  Athanasius 
was  in  the  world.  The  one  was  persecuted,  worried,  and,  had 
they  possessed  the  power,  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
demons  ;  the  other  was  persecuted  and  worried,  and  would 
have  been  murdered  by  wicked  men.  The  devils  hated  Anthony, 
because  Anthony  loved  his  Heavenly  King  ;  men  hated 
Athanasius,  because  he  loved  the  Incarnate  Word,     If  Anthony, 

*  And  the  Baptism  seems  to  have  been  declared  valid  by  the  holy  bishop: — "Turn  abiro 
cos,  et  conipreliensos  ad  se  peidueere  onines  piieios  iinperat.  Ciimque  adesseut,  quis  eis 
hulus,  vt  quid  e^isseiit  vel  quoiiiodo,  ])(ii(iiit;ilur.  Illi.  lit  talis  hubct  a-tas,  pavidi  iiegare 
piinio;  dcindf  rem  ;;••»'!»"'  1"''  "idiiiiiii  |iaiiiluiit.  it  lia)itizalii.s  a  sc  esse  i|\i(is(laiii  catecliu- 
nifniis  ((iiilitiMitiir  per  A(  liaiiasiuni,  (|iii  Iiiili  illiiis  ]>iiiTiilis  <|iisc(>iius  liicrat  .siiiuilatus.  Tiiiii 
illr  diliiirutcr  iinniircus  al)  Iii.s  ipii  liaptizali  diifliaiitur,  quid  inliTrii;;ati  liu-riiit,  <iuidvo 
ri's|iiiiicl(  Tint,  siiiiul  i-t  all  ro  qui  iiitmofiavciat.  ulii  viilft  ai-i\indiiiii  rcli^'iiiiiis  nostra-  riluiu 
t'uiirta  c'liiislaii'  cdllocntus  riiiii  ((iiiriliii  cltrirdnuii,  staluissi'  trailitiir  illis,  c|iiilins  iiiti'sris 
iiitcrnijjatiDiiilniH  ct  rcbuoii.sionilni.s  aciiia  liurit  iufusa,  itcrari  ba|<li.siiiuiii  iiou  ilclti-rc,  sed 
adinipleri  ea  qua?  a  sacerAofibus  nios  est."  (  nta  .V.  Athamtnii  Archiipixi-njii.  Alejoandrini. —  Vid. 
0pp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom,  /.,  I'rnU-gomrmi,  p.  61 ;   I'atrolog.  Wrtec.,  Vol.  A'.V  I'.     Miijni;.) 

t  He  api>ears  to  have  been  born  about  A. D.  2116;  is  received  l>v  Alexander,  313;  seeks  S. 
Anlliouv,  :il,''i;  virWvs  Contra  Oentc»,'Md\  Arian  .stril'e,  :!2:!;  OcuialaiiliMe  l><(<uuis  aware  of  tlio 
her.sv,':)2-l  ;  .S\  nod  of  Nieica  called,  :i2.') ;  dcatli  of  Alexander.  WU,  ■  Atliaua.siu.s  .suceccd.s,  :)26; 
K"es  into  till- tlichaid.  327;  Arins  jj;()es  to  Alixanihia,  332:  Synod  of  ( 'a-saica,  333 ;  ,S.  AnI  lion.v 
enters  Alexandria  a;;ainMt  the  Arians.  334:  S\ mid  of  Tyn;,  33.');  Atlianasiu.s  e\iled  to  Treyes, 
3.3ti;  death  of  Constautiiie,  337;  return  of  Atliainisins,  "338;  Alexandrian  Synod,  :t40  ;  Synod  of 
Antiocli,  Ml;  Synod  ot  Sardica,  347;  (irencny  ninnlcred,  349;  Athanasius  euerj^zes  against  the 
Arians,  35();  Synod  of  Smyrna,  351 ;  Athanasius  ^yrile8  De  NieamU  Derrretis,  352;  death  of  Mag- 
nentiiis,  353;  Synod  of  Milan,  3.')5 ;  Athanasius  ^yrite8  Ins  A/iolonia  dp  furin  mm.  3.%;  Synod  of 
t'onsl:intinople,  3U0;  Julian,  Kmperor,  302  ;  troubles  in  Alexandria,  3b'7  ;  Synod  of  Itonu-,  IKJH  ;  of 
Alixamlria,  .Vi\)\  of  Uouie,  370;  Athanasius  writes  against  ApoUinaris,  372;  death  of  Alhaua 
Bins,  373. 
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without  wavering  for  a  moment,  resisted  the  devils  during  a 
long  life  of  temptation,  S.  Athanasius,  during  forty-six  years, 
without  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  weakness,  withstood 
the  terrors  of  persecution,  the  artfulness  of  dialectical  pretence, 
and  the  weariness  of  many  and  tedious  exiles,  in  the  service  of 
his  Lord.* 

The  one  paramount  life-giving  principle  in  the  mind  of  either 
was  devotedness  to  Christ — not  Christ  as  an  abstraction,  or  an 
idea  without  energy,  a  simple  picture  in  the  mind,  but  Christ 
as  a  living,  personal,  mighty  Master,  as  King  of  Glory,  as 
Eternal  Judge,  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  as  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  Begin-all  and  End-all  of  human  destiny,  and  as 
the  Sovereign  of  the  mind,  the  Possessor  of  the  heart,  and  the 
Imperial  Ruler  of  the  Universe.f 

Both  Anthony  and  Athanasius  felt,  not  only  that  Christ  was 
their  one  iSupreme  Lord,  but  that  He  was  the  "  Physician  of 
the  world."  They  saw  around  them  on  every  side  the  loath, 
some  leprosy  of  lust,  idolatry,  and  degradation.  They  burnt 
with  charity  towards  man,  because  they  loved  God  truly. 
Could  they,  as  men  with  human  hearts  in  their  breasts,  suffer 
that  Physician  to  be  deprived  of  His  credentials  and  shorn  of 
His  'prestige .?  Was  it  tolerable  that  the  claim  which  He  had 
upon  the  attention  of  mankind  should  be  ignored,  argued  away, 
expunged  ?  Was  the  Saviour  of  souls  to  be  banished  out  of  His 
own  kingdom,  and  no  effort  to  be  made  in  His  defence  ? 

What  was  Arianism  but  the  destruction  of  the  very  brain  of 
Christianity  ?  Deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  creation  at 
once  falls  into  the  darkness  of  eclipse— the  unclean  monsters 
creep  from  their  lairs,  the  impurities  of  heathen  worship  poison 
the  land  again,  and  the  latter  state  of  the  world  becomes  worse 
even  than  the  first.]: 

*  And  ill  fact,  looking  ou  the  Ariaiis  in  tlie  liRht  which  S.  Kpiphanius  throws  on  tlicni  in  lii.s 
^ilnrsiin  Ilirrrtirs  (Tom.  II..  PntniJoii.  (Inrr.,  Vol.  XIJI.),  anil  also  with  the  ryes  ol'S.  Athanasius 
anil  S.  Aiitlionv,  tliry  sii-iii  to  liavf  ln'i-ii  |iiihKi',ssi-il  liy  a  spirit  otiniili'.  cnu-lty,  anil  liyporrisy, 
iiiori'  ill  kti'iiiiij;  with  till-  iiupulav  imlidn  ol  cv  il  spirits  than  with  that  of  men.  The  pii-tiiio 
draw  11  of  Alius  liy  S.  Kpiiilianiiis  is  sullii-ii-ntly  cxpnssivc  : — "  Porro  iutlatus  ojiiuioui'  siii  scnex 
illc  a  scoiio  vciitalis  cxcidit.  Fiiit  hie  pioci-rioie  statura,  tristi  oris  specie,  totaque  corporis 
oonlinuiatiiiiu'.  subihili  serpciitis  inslai.  ail  fraudem  et  fallaciam  coni]>osita,  ita  ut  callido  illo 
(•xteinociue  habitu  facile  siinpliciiiribiis  animis  ohieperet.  Nam  hemiphorium  et  colohiuiu 
indutus  ill  ccilhKjiiiis  ac  salutatiouibus  blandus  erat  imprimis,  atnue  omnium  auinios  adiilatio- 
nnm  illeccbris  deviiutos  tenebat."  (S.  K]>iplianii  Advers.  Hitreses,  Tom.  II.,  Lib.  II.,  Hteres. 
LXIX..  ;..  2llti— 2(17;   Patrol.   Grirc.  Vol.XUI.) 

t  Tliis  ]ii  Tsiinal  love  of  our  hord  and  Master  seems  to  he  as  the  very  marrow  and  fibre 
of  reli^'ioiis  lite.  In  pi  himh  tion  as  tliis  |irisoiial  IoM'  of  tlie  Mviiij;  Cliiist'  jiosscsseil  the  men 
of  old,  ill  tliat  iiroiioitiiin  they  wire  iiiij;lit.\.  This  it  was  tliat  made  iiiartyis  and  confessors. 
()iily  read  tlie  lives  of  tlie  .Solitaries,  beninniiif;  with  the  l-'irst  Hermit,  and  this  {;>'eat  love 
explains  the  wliole  action  of  their  lives.  The  more  one  reads  the  writinjis  of  the  great 
Coliininal  Fathers,  the  more  it  becomes  evident  that  it  was  the  tiame  of  this  divine  fire  which 
made  them  stroiiK  and  operative.  It  was  love  more  than  science,  (Christian  chivalry  more 
than  the  forms  of  lofiie,  whieh  lent  to  them  their  iikh\  elloiis  power,  and  made  their  names  a 
jiiliar  of  strciifith.  Their  personal  sway  did  ureal  tlini^^s  in  their  dav.and  the  liiiman  beauty 
of  their  minds  is  still  found  rellei-ted  in'  their  works— read  their  m-atiims  and  letters. 

4:  This   fact   ,S.  Athanasius    felt    intensely.     U   was.  indei-d, -.■/(/iiihu,«».s  <««,/,iv(    ;»»H</»m,  inas- 

iiiuehashe    was   ti;;htiiiu    the    world   on   a    win  Id  i|iicslioii.     II    wasaipiesti f  (  hiisl .  or  of 

idolatry— Just  as  tin-  viand  division  of  lininan  tlioni;ht  in  tlie.se  days  is  l«-l»eeii  Christ  iaiiity  or 
iiilidelily.    .S.  Atlianasiiis  shows  that  the  falling  off  from  Christ  leads  men  to  adore  the  suu, 
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The  saints  were  jealous  lovers  of  the  Crucified.  They  became 
flames  of  devouring  lire  when  His  honour  or  good  name  was 
menaced.  And  their  love  increased  in  proportion  as  they 
studied  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  saw  what  would  become 
of  it  without  Him — what  would  ensue  if  His  name  were  blotted 
out,  and  the  earth  made  desolate. 

Such,  then,  was  the  grand  informing  principle  which  is  at 
once  the  explanation  and  the  cause  of  the  indomitable  energy, 
the  unconquerable  tenacity,  the  violent  enthusiasm,  which  come 
out  in  the  eventful  life  of  the  great  iS.  Athanasius.  He  was  a 
world-saint,  for  he  had  a  world-battle  to  fight  and  win  ;  and 
the  spirit  which  was  in  him,  leading  him  on,  and  giving  him 
light,  prudence,  acuteness,  and  force,  was  his  unquenchable 
love  of  the  Incarnate  Word.* 

The  superficial  historian,  who  looks  upon  a  saint  as  he  would 
upon  a  clever  statesman,  an  able  chief,  or  a  righteous  king, 
holds  in  his  hand  the  lock,  and  may  examine  its  wards,  but  he 
does  not  possess  the  key.  Athanasius  fighting  for  an  abstrac- 
tion till  wearied  out  at  eighty  years  of  age  ;  or  Anthony  living 
las  life  away  in  the  wilderness,  in  obedience  to  a  mere  idea  ; — 
men  consuming  their  strength,  wasting  their  gifts  on  an 
unreality,  or  on  any  object  inadequate  to  their  exertions,  are 
simply  exhibitions  which  scare  and  shock.  But  let  the  object 
be  worthy  of  the  effort,  let  it  be  Christ,  and  then  the  picture 
represents  a  splendid  hero,  who  can  never  suffer  enough,  who 
can  never  be  spent  too  much,  who  can  ever  offer  more — in  the 
service  of  so  high  a  Lord  and  Master.f 


moon,  and  stars,  then  they  sink  lower  and  lower  still,  then : — "  Quia  etiam  pejora  meditati,  in 
la]ii(lcs  ft  liniia,  in  rcptiliii.  acquit  ilia,  et  tenciui  atqne  iu  feras  et  brutas  aniniautes  diviuuni  et 
ciidehtr  Dei  iionifii  tvanstulcniiit .  oninesiiiie  soli  Deo  debitos  houorcs  illis  attriliuci\uit ;  verum 
auti'ni  Dcuiii  Cbii.sti  ralrciii  icjcccrunl."  (Oiqi-  S.  Athaiiasii,  Tnin.  I..  J'lirs  I.,  iinitin  fiintrd 
dciiUs,  II.  'J.  /I.  Hi — \i);  l^ittifilijij.  drift:,  V'ul.  XXV.)  Tlicse  jireat  uicu  took  lav,i;e  views  of  tlio 
world,  ami  felt  that  Cluistiaiiit.v  was  an  all-cmbniciny  ^ood. 

*  To  ^ive  a  few  of  bis  expii'ssioiis : — "  Ulii  ille  in  nostraiii  icuiiuirni  iiilroivit,  et  sibi  doiiii- 
Ciliuni  in  rino  eoriioif  ex  no.slris  elegit,  niox  oniiif.s  bosliiim  ailviisiis  lioniiues  insidia:  (inein 
lialiiii'i'i'.  et  mortis  eoi  riiptio.  eiijus  vires  adviTsus  ilbis  tanl-e  aiilea  i-iaiit,  penitns  evaniiit. 
Periisset  enini  boiuiniini  f^enus,  nisi  omnium  Dominus  el  (Servalor  Dei  I'ilius  mortem  cousump- 
tunis  advenisset."  (0pp.  S.  Athaiiasii,  Tom.  I.,  Far«  I.,  Onitio  lU-  liu-<iniiali<iii-  Vnhi,  «,  9,  p.  m  ; 
Patrolog.  O'nec,  Vol.  XXV.)  Again: — "Verum  nbi  advenit  Doiuiiius,  liuniananKiue  ejus  dis- 
pensationem  experientia  ininiiens  cognovit,  cum  noii  jmsser  carncni  <lfij]iirc.  i|Mam  gestabat 
Clirist\is:  tunc  ille  qui  miiversuni  orheni  se  comprelieiisurnni  iiiillicitus  sil>i  tuirat,.jam  indc 
yu-opter  Christum  etiam  pueris.  tamiuam  jiassir.  ^uiu-rbus  cd-pit  i-ssc  ludil)rio."  (Opp. 
.s.  Atlianasii,  Turn.  I..  I'uik  /.,  Kiihtnin  a, I  Kjiisioj.ns  .K.nii.li  rt  Li/hiir.  ».  2.  p.  Mi.  rnl.  XXV.;  see 
a,Uo  Tom.  II.,  Pars  I..  Oratw  Il.,coiitrn  .iriatiti.i,  n.  ■.i'J,  p.  t>:',,  I'uLXXI'J.)  In  fa<t  bis  writings 
are  made  up  of  a  profound  love  and  deep  appreciation  of  Christ,  the  "  omiiiMiit  Scrvatur  Dei 
F'lXiw." 

t  In  fact  his  zeal  mav  be  said  to  have  looked  beyond  the  grave.  Wlieii  iu  (he  hands  of 
deatli.  be  declared  tliat  illii-  Inuud  mcrcv  with  Christ  I'lis  Lord,  he  svduld  prostrat.-  lirl'nn-  Him, 
and  not  litt  his  faci-  tYoui  tb.-  -■artb,  till  lie  had  shut  the  gates  ciniie  idolalrcius  t.'fMiile  of  Rardil 
iu  Alexandria;  — "  Krat  Alixandriii'  idulum  nomine  Hnrnil :  eiuu  vcro  Atlianasii  jam  tebre  cor- 
repliiiuics  aiiproi>inii\uint,  dixit  :  Si  iuvenio  miserieordiam  ajjud  Christum  Il(uuinnm  meuni, 
proeidaui  coram  eo  necpie  fariem  uu^ani  levabo,  donee  claudantur  fores  temiili  idoli  istius. 
Testati  vero  sunt  sacerdotes  Alexaiulrini,  quod  septem  diebus  elapsis  ab  ejus  obitu,  misit 
.bivianns  imperator  lidelis  maudata,  secundum  qua;  templuni  ilhul  occlusnm  est."  (Opp. 
>s.  .Mluinaaii.  Tom.  I.,  Vita  S.  .Itluinanii  i.c  Arithkv  i^ersa.  p.  'j.'il ;  see  also  the  Eloyia  Vetenim,  if 
tlu'v  really  r(date  to  the  .Saint,  I huhm,  I'roUijnmnw,,  p.  27-1— 280;  see  Apuluyia  Vunlra  ArUltuis,  it,  6, 
p.  ihH,  Toin.  I.,  Pars  I.;  Patrol.  GriEC,  I'ol.  XXV.) 
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Athanasius  loathed  the  Ariaiis,  because  they  struck  at  Christ : 
he  tenderly  loved  the  monks  and  Solitaries,  because  they 
worshipped  and  defended  Him. 

Indeed,  the  Solitaries  who  spent  their  time  in  silence, 
penance,  fasting,  and  wrestling,  formed  a  species  of  basis  of 
operations  for  those  fighting  for  Christ  in  the  busy  world.  To 
look  on  them,  and  to  converse  with  them,  was  to  acquire  new 
strength,  and  fresh  courage  ;  the  fires  of  devotedness  were 
stirred  up,  and  the  athlete  went  forth  from  the  wilderness  into 
the  tumult  of  the  battle,  refreshed  and  invigorated,  joyously  to 
spill  his  blood  in  the  service  of  his  King.* 

Thus  S.  Athanasius  found  a  sure  'point  d'appui  amongst  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert.  From  Anthony  he  learnt  what  it  was  to 
love  Christ  indeed. f  He  could  see  love's  flames  lighting  up 
the  countenance  of  that  devoted  man.  His  one  delight  was  to 
be  in  his  company  ;  he  often  visited  him  ;  he  wrote  his  life. 
Anthony  was  no  less  drawn  to  Athanasius.  When  the  arch- 
bishop was  driven  into  exile,  Anthony  often  sent  letters  to 
Coustantine,  urging  his  return,  l  The  emperor  answered  him 
with  respect,  for  he  looked  upon  Anthony  as  one  of  "  the  pillars 
of  the  world."  S.  Anthony's  last  words  referred  to  S.  Athana- 
sius. He  sent  him  as  a  memento,  at  his  death,  his  sheepskin  and 
hiy  cloak.  So  Paul,  the  first  hermit, when  dying,  said  to  Anthony  : 
"  Bring  the  cloak  which  Athanasius  the  bishop  gave  thee,  to 
wrap  up  my  corpse."^  Just  as  Athanasius  gave  his  covering 
to  Anthony,  and  just  as  S.  Anthony,  dying,  sent  his  cloak  to 
Athanasius,  to  it  may  be  said  that  they  partook  of  each  other's 
spirit : — Anthony  was  the  Athanasius  of  the  desert ;  Athanasius 
was  the  Anthony  of  the  world.  |1 

In  fact  the  whole  bias  of  Athanasius  was  towards  the  ascetic 
life.  He  loved  all  the  desert  Fathers.  He  gave  a  cloak  to 
Abbot  Macarius.     S.  Amnion  and  Theodore  were  his  familiar 


*  See  how  beaiitifully  Sozomen  describes  tlie  method  of  the  solitary  life.  (Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib. 
I.,  Cap.  XII.. p.  890— S95',  Patrolog.  Grmc.  Vol.  LXVII.J 

t  "Magnura  quippe  mihi  lucrum  vel  ex  sola  Antouii  niemoria  obvenit  ....  Litteris 
itiiqui"  Vf  stris  acceptis,  volebam  quosdaui  iiiouachos  acccrsiTe,  ex  iis  uiaxime  qui  frec|uentius 
ilhiiii  adibaiit :  lit  all  illis  eddctiis  pliiia  voliis  |i<issciii  ( raMsniittcii';  sed  cum  ad  liiu-iii  jam  vcr- 
Ki-ifl  Ma\  ijiaiidi  ti-iii|n-stas,  iiijifnt(|iic  talii'llai  ni.s:  idi'd  (lua-i-iiiiKjiie  iiovi  (sa'pr  fiiiiii  ilium 
vidi)  rt  qua- al)  cd  ciUsl-uic  piitui,  cjui  mm  imidicn  (rmpoii'  virum  secutus  sum  alqiii'  lavanti 
iiiauus  aquamett'iidi  .  .  .  ''  (Vid.  Ojip.  S.  AtUanasii,  I'um.  II.,  Pars  I.,  Vita  ti.  Anlunii.  Pro- 
(emium,  p.  U'.iS — 839;  Patrotog.  Orirc,  Vol.  XX  yi.  See  also  Ojip.  S.  Athauasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolego- 
■menu,  Vita  S.  Athanasii, p.  61 ;  PatroUm.  Grmc,  Vol.  XXV.) 

t  See  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  II.,  dtp.  XXXI.,  p.  KVW— in2S;  Patrolog.  GrcK.,  Vol.  LXVIL 

i  Paul  said  to  Anthony  :— "  It  would  indeed  be  a  happy  thlM<,'  for  thee,  and  I  could  desire  it 
for  tine,  to  he  already  allowed  to  tnllinv  llie  Divine  Lamb;  hut  thy  life  and  thy  example  are 
still  ncecssary  to  thr'hrethrcn.  thercfiiic  wait  iialic'utlv.  But  thou  a'liall  hurv  me  like  a  dutiful 
son,  and  1  1ml;  of  tlicf.  if  IIhiu  ail  iihI  aliaid  of  I  h.-  lalxmr.  to  fetch  the  eloak  which  the  bishop 
Ath-iiia.sius  ^ave  to  thee,  and  ilcilhc  uii-  in  it  Ibr  my  burial.  .  .  .  Anthony  was  ama/.ed  to 
tiiel  that  I'aul  knew  of  Athanasius  and  the  cloak,  and  he  kissed  his  hand  silently  and  tearfully." 
(See  Ualin  lluhii,  Fntlurs  uf  tlu  D,.-irrl,  Piiiil  of  Thiht:<.  p.  118.) 

II  Vid.  Opp.  S.  Athauasii,  Tom.  II.,  Pars  I.— Vita  S.  Antonii,  n.  9^,  p.  971 ;  Patrolog.  Orac,  Vol. 
XX  VI. 
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coiupaiiioiis.  He  took  tlie  Egyptian  hermits  to  the  Eternal 
City,  and  set  men's  hearts  on  tire  with  a  love  of  the  heroism  of 
the  Cross.  He  spoke  amongst  the  Roman  nol)ility  of  the 
wonders  of  Anthony's  life,  of  the  devoteduoss  of  the  Hulitaries, 
and  of  how  Pachomins  had  peopled  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with 
families  of  Saints.  Though  the  history  of  Aglaes  and  Boniface 
were  known  to  the  Roman  pec^ple,  the  narratives  of  Athanasins 
came  upon  them  like  a  new  revelation.  Roman  nobles 
abandoned  their  pride,  leaving  a  life  of  luxury,  and  the  pomp 
of  place,  bound  themselves  over  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
obscurity,  out  of  love  of  Christ.  Roman  ladies,  who  were  so 
delicate  that  they  could  hardly  bear  the  movement  of  their 
gilded  chairs,  or  the  weight  of  their  splendid  apparel,  or  the 
pressure  of  their  embroidered  slippers,  cast  all  this  on  one  side, 
to  live  to  God  in  prayer  and  fasting  and  terrific  penance.  The 
children  of  8cipio,  Camillus,  and  Anicius,  wiping  from  their 
minds  all  thought  of  human  glory,  sought  Christ  in  poverty  of 
life,  in  blind  obedience,  and  in  chaste  abandonment  of  love. 
One  can  see  now,  in  imagination,  the  beautiful  and  high-minded 
Marcella,  the  noblest  of  Rome's  daughters,  hanging  entranced 
upon  the  lips  of  Athanasius,  as  he  relates  to  her  the  marvels  of 
the  desert,  and  how  (Jhrist  could  turn  the  terrors  of  the  wilder- 
ness into  a  home  of  ha^ipiness  and  joy.*  And  well  may 
Athanasius  have  loved  the  Solitaries.  The  desert  was  his 
safest  retreat,  his  sweetest  home  in  trial.  He  trusted  the 
Solitaries,  wrote  to  them,  made  them  his  confidants,  and  loved 
them  as  no  others.  They  were  his  joy  and  his  crown,  and  his 
firmest  stay  in  the  great  struggle  he  had  to  carry  on  against 
the  world.  Had  he  not  drunk  deeply  of  their  fountains,  he 
never  would  have  ridden  out  so  many  tempests,  such  fierce 
hurricanes,  and  have  remained  without  a  spar  broken,  or  a 
line  out  of  place.  His  love  of  Christ  dominated  him  so  master- 
fully that,  whilst  it  kept  all  taut,  it  propelled  him  forward 
with  greater  power  than  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
through  the  continued  action  of  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
tiesh.t 

*  Tbis  was  in  the  ypar  341.  The  two  monks  whom  he  took  with  him  were  Amnion  and 
Isidore.  Tli<-  foinier  luid  so  utterly  renounced  tlie  world,  tli;it  lie  did  not  care  to  r:ii.se  liis  i-yes 
to  look  uiion  the  splendour  of  the  iiii]iirial  cily  : — "  (Quorum  prior  taiit:i  eral  biuuamu  iiiii  nriim 
iiieuria;  utetsi  Koina-  aiiiplitudo  oiiiiiea  vol  longe  terriiriiiu  situs  lioiiiiiie.s  ad  siii  speelac-iilum 
evoearet  ille  tauuii  anipliitliealra,  plateas  et  opera  ijublica,  Koiiia'  de;;<iia,  m-  cimisiucIuiu 
qiiideni  ire  vellet."  Tins  same  Amniou,  when  lie  heard  that  there  was  a  piolialiility  of  liin 
belli};  made  a  bishop,  mutilated  liis  body,  tliiukiii};  by  so  doing  to  escape  siuli  an  iuilietioii. 
"  Isidoriis  aiitem  lion  niinore  virtiitis  faiiia  et  liiixaniiii  rerum  abdicatioiie  Uoreliat."  iOn>.  S. 
.\tliaiiasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Praifatio  EditionU  Bcncdictime,  n.  21,  p.  39:  Patrolou.  Orirc,  I'oL 
XX  V.J 

T  Read  his  letters,  orations,  and  apologies — they  speak  of  a  personal,  living  war  against 
the  Hosten  Christi,  as  lie  continually  calls  them.  He  is  defending  one  he  loves,  as  well  as  serves. 
See  also  *i'.s'.  I'atrum  ^ayyptorum  0pp.  Omnia,  S.  Faclwmius  Tabennejutis  Abbas,  i  I,  p.  943;  Patro- 
Uji/.  Ora!C.,  V'ol.  XL. 
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What  saint  of  the  Church,  save  those  who  sat  on  Peter's 
chair,  has  at  the  same  time  held  so  high  a  position,  has  con- 
fronted such  mighty  enemies,  and  has  left  such  a  splendid 
name  ?  The  Chair  of  S.  Mark  was,  next  to  that  of  Rome,  the 
most  exalted  in  the  Church  ;  Alexandria  was  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  Empire  ;  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  Primate, 
with  almost  boundless  power  over  the  whole  of  Egypt ;  he 
exerted  a  sway  in  the  civil  order  which  enabled  him,  when 
supported  by  the  Egyptian  people,  to  withstand  the  arrogance 
of  emperors,  and  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Church. 
Constantine,  it  is  supposed,  ostracised  Athanasius  through 
jealousy.  Constantius  at  first  was  afraid  to  banish  him,  whilst 
the  Apostate  Julian  drove  him  into  exile,  because  his  vast 
influence  was  oversetting  all  the  pagan  temples  in  Alexandria. 
And  in  spite  of  the  power  of  counts,  prefects,  tribunes,  eunuchs, 
bishops,  emperors,  and  armies, — in  spite  of  malice,  perjury, 
and  fraud,  he  held  his  own,  and  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
combined  malice  of  his  enemies.*  There  is  something  great  in 
his  whole  career.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  way  he 
bears  the  weight  of  calumny  and  condemnation.!  Coalitions 
may  form,  and  meet,  and  plot ;  courtier-bishops,  men  of  subtle 
intellects  and  large  acquirements,  may  use  shallow-minded 
emperors  as  their  tools  against  him ;  Tyre,  Antioch,  Aries, 
Milan,  in  council  assembled,  may  pass  sentence.  He  may  be 
accused  of  murder,  sacrilege,  tyranny,  oppression,  of  whipping 
and  imprisoning  bishops,  of  sedition,  treason,  theft,  of  robbery 
of  widows,  and  of  violating  virgins  consecrated  to  God. 
Constantine  may  cast  him  out,  the  impious  Constantius  may  try 
to  ruin  him,  Julian  may  attempt  to  murder  him,  and  Valens 
may  deliver  him  to  his  enemies  ;  he  may  be  banished  to  Treves, 
and  Antioch,  he  may  be  driven  to  Rome,  or  forced  to  fly  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  desert,  or  to  hide  himself  away  in 
his  father's  tomb,  or  to  conceal  himself  six  years  under  the 
roof  of  a  j)ious  virgin  ;  armed  men  may  break  into  his  church 
at  midnight,  to  pierce  him  with  their  spears  and  arrows — it 


*  Eveu  Gibl)Oii  is  forced  to  speak  well  of  Athanasius.  After  treating  of  his  becoming  Arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  Gibbon  says  of  liim: — "He  fiUed  that  eminent  station  almve  forty-six 
years,  and  liis  long  adininistratiiin  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  combat  against  the  i)inve'rs  of 
Ariaiiism.  Five  times  was  Athiinusius  expelled  from  bis  Ibroni'  ;  Iweiity  years  he  i>assed  as  an 
exile  or  a  fugitive ;  and  almost  every  )ui)viiiee  of  llie  Kuman  empire  was  successively  witness 
to  his  merit,  and  bis  sutleriugs  iu  the  cause  of  the  llomoousion.  wliicb  be  ((Uisidcrcd  as  tlie  .sole 
pleasure  and  business  as  the  duty,  and  the  glory  of  his  life.  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecutiuB 
the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of  labour.  Jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safet.v;  and 
although  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superi- 
ority of  character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualiticd  him  far  better  than  tlie  degeueiate 
sous  of  Constantine  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy."  (See  ITie  Decline  aiui  Fall  oj 
the  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  III..,  Chap.  XXL,  p.  35'.    LontUin,  1B20.) 

t  See  how  beaut  ifully  S.  Gregory  Tlieologus  speaks  of  the  great  Athanasius,  in  his  culogiura 
upon  him.  (Opp.  S.  Gresorii  Theologi,  Tom.  /.,  Qratio  XXI.,  in  Laudem  Alhanaaii,  p.  \Wl — ^1128; 
Patrolog.  Orcei-,.,  Vol.  XXXV.) 
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matters  not  :*  he  knows  in  Whom  he  believes,  and  though  he 
is  well  aware  that  one  simple  blow  at  the  divinity  of  his  Lord 
would  free  him  from  the  implacable  malice  of  his  enemies,  yet 
he  preseveres,  with  one  resolve  fixed  in  his  mind  immovably 
— that  the  cause  of  Christ  his  King  should  not  be  compromised, 
but  rather  that  all  this  opposition  should  testify  in  the  face  of 
the  world  to  all  time,  and  bring  out  into  luminous  relief  this 
one  dogma  of  religion,  viz.,  that  the  Christ  who  possessed  his 
heart,  and  reigned  in  his  intelligence,  is  Consubstantial  with 
the  Father  by  Whom  all  things  are  made. 

Nor  was  he  without  his  triumphs.  Deep-rolling  clouds,  and 
bursts  of  piercing  sun-light,  made  up  the  summer  of  his  day. 
See  him  at  Nicgea.  Three  hundred  prelates  from  all  quarters 
of  the  East  are  there.  Asia  and  Egypt,  Rome,  India,  and 
Armenia  are  represented.  The  cultured  G-reek,  the  vehement 
Egyptian,  Syrians,  and  bishops  from  Palestine  fill  the  great 
hall,  with  one  thought  living  in  their  minds — whether  Christ 
should  be  declared  to  be  God,  or  to  be  a  creature  merely.f 
Ilermit-bishops  like  S.  James  of  Nisibis,  courtly  prelates  like 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  or  Csesarea,  venerable  men,  with  their 
eyes  dug  out,  or  their  hands  scorched,  or  their  legs  disabled — 
the  tokens  of  recent  persecution — have  come  to  bear  their 
witness  to  the  truth.  There  is  Potammon,  the  friend  of 
S.  Anthony,  and  the  venerable  Paphnutius  who  had  suffered 
for  the  faith  and  lived  like  a  hermit.  All  these  martyr-bishops 
were  devoured  by  zeal  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  were 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  as  they  had  been  ready  to  suffer 
in  their  organs,  in  its  defence.  Many  a  heart  must  have  leaped 
up  in  that  meeting,  when  the  question  was  raised  regarding 
the  Godhead  of  the  Incarnate.  See,  then,  this  magnificent 
assembly  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  East,  full  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  experience  which  is  gained  in 
a  chequered  and  an  eventful  life.     See  the  great  Emperor  Con- 

*  Tlie  tbllowinj,'  is  sufficient  ti-stiiiKinv  to  (lie  linitiility  and  lawlessness  of  liis  enemies:— 
"  Ariani  omnibus  lerrori  eraiit,  inipeiatorisciue  rorriiidmein  iipponenti-s.  ai)U(l  onini-s  venilita- 
liant  se.se,  coninimanti-s  illius  iiani.  Vii;;iuilius  antein  Chrisli  iinplaeahile  Ixlliuii  indixeiant 
imptii-i  lioniiiies,  (|uia  eas  inii)i«latini  dilislari  eonnuiciaiit.  (^iianiolireni  alias  ex  a'dibus 
dejeeernni,  alias  aSeeere  com  iiuieliis;  caiiniKiue  ea|Hla,  '[luv  i>otissiiiia  tunc  erat  iKnoniiniie 
nota,  Mudari.iusseruut  a  petulanti  ilia  juvenuMi  eateiva.  -Muliciiljiis  (puxiue  suis  facultate.in 
dederunt  contuuielias  arbitiio  suo  eui\  is  illaiuni  iutereudi.  llonesla-  igiturac  fideles  matiouio, 
liis  conspectis,  deeliuabaut  occuisiini  liHJusniodi."  If  such  was  the  tieatiueut  of  women,  wo 
may  ituagiue  what  the  feeling  against  S.  Atiianasius  was.  ( Vid.  Opp.  S.  Athauasii,  Tom  I.,  Pro- 
legomena, Vita  S.  Alhanasli,  n.  9,  p.  129;  Patrolog.  GrcBC,  Vol.  XXV.) 

t  Alexander  and  Athanasius  were  from, Alexandria  on  the  orthodox  side;  on  the  heterodox, 
Arina  and  his  followers,  Saras,  Kuzoiiis,  Achillas,  Theouas,  and  Seenndns  from  the  Delta.  Then 
I  here  were  Eustathius,  Macarius  of  .Jerusalem,  I'aul  of  Neoeaisarea,  Altallaha,  Aristaees,  sou 
of  (iregor.v  the  Illuininator,  and  .lohii  of  Persia.  Then  again,  Leontius  of  Cii!sare:i — claimed  by 
both  ]iarties— and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Tlieo^nis,  Maris,  Jlenophautus,  who  occupied 
churches  of  great  position,  hut  who  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Man.v  more 
uaines  nilglil  be  uieulioned,  such  as  .\lexandi-r  of  Uvzautium,  Acesius,  Marceilus,  Sp.vriiliou. 
Nicholas  Jhaens.  Victor  and  Viiuentius— but  siiare  does  not  allow.  For  the  list  and  lle.scrip- 
tion  of  the  Council,  see  r );,/,.  S,  Alhanusii,  I'lnlniiuii,  na.  Turn.  I.,  Vita  .S.  Atlmnasii,  /j.  «.'')- -Im  ; 
Fatrulug.  Untc,  Vol.  XXV.;  also  Stanley's  Kajsttrn  Vliiucli,  Lect.  III.,  p.  97—112.     Second  Kilitivit. 
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stantine,  a  stout  warrior  clothed  in  gorgeous  magnificence,  with 
his  sparkling  diadem  pressing  his  flowing  hair,  and  enveloped 
in  a  purple  or  scarlet  robe  trembling  all  over  with  stones  and 
with  gems.*  See  the  venerable  Aloxandi^r,  bent  with  years, 
slowly  advancing  to  address  the  Fathers.  Remembering  how 
Christ,  showing  the  seamless  garment  all  torn  by  the  Arians, 
had  appeared  to  his  predecessor,  he  solemnly  proclaims  his 
testimony  to  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer,  Hardly  has  he 
done  speaking,  when  suddenly  a  young  man,  bright,  beautiful, 
short  in  stature,  with  auburn  hair,  breaks  in  with  a  torrent  of 
fiery  eloquence,  and  holds  that  great  assembly  speechless,  as, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  Elias  and  of  Anthony,  he  pleads  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  is  but  a  deacon,  he  is 
scarcely  five-and-twenty  years  of  age  ;  but  he,  in  the  face  of 
that  august  meeting,  with  as  great  chivalry  as  any  knight  of 
Arthur's  table,  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  and  initiates  a  struggle 
which  only  ended  with  his  life.f  The  friends  of  Alexander 
were  rapt  in  admiration  of  his  splendid  gifts  and  masterful 
self-possession,  whilst  the  eyes  of  Arius  and  his  party  were  lit 
up  with  no  ordinary  lire,  seeing  themselves  confronted  with 
such  uncompromising  boldness  by  the  mere  scribe  of  Alexander. 
To  paint  the  gleams  of  light  which  shot  across  his  path,  when 
he  confounded  his  accusers,  or  when  he  was  triumphantly 
received  in  the  desert  by  hosts  of  anchorites,  who  issued  forth 
from  their  tombs  and  caves,  with  torches  and  songs,  to  meet 
him,  would  take  too  long.J  But  think  of  his  favour  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  or  recall  the  time  when  the  whole  of  Alexandria 
turned  out  to  salute  him  on  his  return  from  exile  !  The  multi- 
tude strewed  their  embroidered  carpets  on  the  ground  and  bore 
green  boughs  in  their  hands,  and,  like  a  moving  forest  of  ever- 

*  "  His  toweling;  statuii',  Iiis  sfrougbiiilt  frame,  liis  broad  slioultlers,  his  Iiaudsoine  IVatiires, 
■were  wurtliy  (if  liis   yi-mil   pusitidii.     Tlicrf  was  a  brightuess  iu  his  look,  and  a  mingled  vx- 

pression  (if  tit'ici-iicss  and  j;i'iillcnc.ss  ill  liis  lion-like  eye The  bishops  were 

fnrtluT  struck  bv  Tlic  da/.zlinj;.  iicrliajis  biirbarie  magnificence  of  his  dress.  .  .  .  His 
Ions;  liajr,  false  (u  veal,  was  crdwiicd  with  the  imperial  diadem  of  pearls.  His  purple  or  scarlet 
robe  bla/,c(l  with  jirct  ions  sluncs  and  nold  embroidery.  He  was  shod,  no  doubt,  iu  the  scarlet 
shoes  tluu  coiitiiud  to  tlie  em|)erors.  ...  As  lie  advanced  up  the  hill,  he  cast  his 
eyes  dowu,  his  steps  faltered,  and  when  he  reached  the  throne  allotted  to  him,  he  stood 
uiotiouless,  till  the  bishops  beckoned  to  him  to  be  seated."  (Stanley's  Eastern  Church,  Led.  IV., 
p.  122—123.) 

t  "Hie  complurium  antistitum  emicuit  vis  ingeuii  vera?  fidei  amor,  studium  ecclesiasticjB 
paeis  .  .  .  inaxiine  tamen  omnium  Athanasii :  qui  taiinjtsi  diaconus  solum  erat,  et  ait 
Tbeodoretns,  juvenilis  aetatis,  iiemiui  uni  qnautumvig  (jrandicvo  secnndiis  erat  studio  Arii  con- 
fiitandi;  qua  de  re  audiendus  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  'tn  sancta  syiiodo  Niciena  atque  illo  tre- 
centorum  et  duodevigiuti  vironim  unmero,  quos  Spiritus  sanctiis  in  uiium  coegerat,  ijiioad 
familtas  tulit,  morlmni  compressit.  Noiidum  quideni  in  episc<)]iorum  numerum  allectus,  vernm 
]ii  iiiKiN  teniiit  inter  eos  (jni  una  eo  coniinigrassent  non  iiiiniis  uiiiiii  virtute  qiuini  graduuni  dig- 
uilate,  lioiuii  is  piaslaiitia ccnsebatur'  .  .  .  Quo  fact  uiii.  lit  tota  vis  mail  iu  capitis  e,)us  peri- 
ciilnni  ]Mistea  iiMiiiiuercl,  ip.-se(jue  uiius  omnium  inipetmii  excipcret."  (Vid.  O;;;^.  S.  Athanasii, 
Tuin.  /.,  i'roUijuiiuaa,  Vita  S.  Atltdim^ii,  it.  7,  p.  ()8  ;  I'atiuluii.  Gitvc,   Vol.  XXV.) 

t  Here  Is  another  example: — "  Usiiiie  Sycnein  autein,  extrenium  versus  .Sthiopiam  Thebai- 
dis  oppidum,  couteudit  adverse  flumiue.  Cumqne  Tabennensiii  navigio  transmitteret,  exit 
obviam  Pachomius  magna  comitaute  mouachorum  frequentia,  qui  adv<-ntautem  hymuis, 
psalmis,  cantu,  nulla  pnetermissa  gaudii  significatione,  virum  exeepere."  (0pp.  S.  Athanasii, 
Tom.  I.,  ProUyomena,  Vita  &  Athanasii,  n.  6,  p.  73;  Patroloy.  OYitc,  VoL  XXV.) 
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green  and  blossom,  they  accompanied  him  in  triumjih  back  to 
the  many-peoph'd  city.  The  clapping  of  hands  sounded  like 
the  voice  of  thunder,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance 
of  incense  and  ointments,  whilst  the  night  quivered  with  the 
myriad  Hashes  of  light  betokening  a  vast  illuudnatiou  of  the 
city,  which  no  doubt  threw  its  beautiful  reflection  far  out  into 
the  sea.*  Athanasius  had  many,  and  able,  and  scheming  enemies, 
but  he  also  had  many  devoted  friends.  The  people  were  with 
him  ;  the  army  of  the  desert  was  at  his  back  ;  and  his  glory, 
far  from  growing  dim  as  it  recedes  into  the  past,  seems  rather 
to  display  the  brightness  of  its  shining  with  all  the  more 
unapproachable  intensity. 

How  different  was  Athanasius,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
character,  from  the  satanic  Arius  !  Whilst  the  former  shrank 
with  terror,  like  IS.  Thomas,  from  being  highly-placed,  the 
latter,  with  an  ungovernable  ambition,  longed  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Alexandria.!  We  are  assured  that  it  was  the  bitterness  of 
his  disappointment,  at  seeing  8.  Athanasius  preferred  before 
liim,  which  soured  his  temper  and  drove  him  into  open  rebellion 
against  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  He  was  brimful  of  over- 
weening self-conceit ;  he  had  powerful  abilities  ;  he  was  artful , 
sly,  cruel,  cunning,  and  a  master  of  spiritual  hypocrisy. 
tS.  Epiplianius  says  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  devil. J 
ri,  Athanasius  maintains  the  same.  In  appearance  he  was  a 
tall,  thin  man.  He  did  not  set  out  on  his  full  course  of 
blasxdiemy  till  late  in  life.  When  at  Nicsea,  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age.  There  appeared  to  be  a  tire  burning  within  him.  He 
could  be  calm  and  solemn,  like  a  beast  of  prey  after  gorging ; 
whilst,  at  times,  the  glare  in  his  eyes  and  the  fierceness  of  his 
gesture  would  reveal  the  demon  which  kept  watch  within.  He 
seemed  to  possess  two  personalities  : — he  had  the  animal  ele- 
ments of  the  leopard,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  smooth  and 
insinuating,  speaking  on  spirituality  with  the  most  melodious 

*  "  Niim  per  sexus,  setates  atque  artes  siii^iili  ili\  isi.  quo  jiacto  snlct  civitas  ilia  instnii.  oiini 

Siiblico  aliqiicni  excipit  liouore  .  .  .  lluviiis  ipnnifs  iinns  iTaiit  ?  Nilum  ctiaiii  i|uivi.s  poctii 
ixi'iil,  illuiii,  iuquam  vere  aiiritluuni  et  spiiis  ulniiiii.  al)  iiiIji-  ad  CIktcu  ictinaiti)  ciusu  iIihmi- 
teiii,  rliuriKi,  inio  longioie  itiuere  .  .  .  Nam  quid  puhlicos  plansus  oomiiu'iuiiiciii,  et  aroina- 
tiim  prot'iisioiies,  pervigilia  et  totam  iiibi-in  iiiiniiie  coiiiscanteni,  cajleraque  oinuia  lii'titiio 
ar^umeiita,  qiuc  Atliauasio  ainplissime,  iiiio  supra  fidcm  couferebantur?  Sic  vir  exiiiiius,  ac  cum 
tali  pnuipa  et  eelcbritate  civitatein  suam  iiigreditur."  (So  says  S.  Gregory  Naziaiizen.  see  Opp. 
S.  Atliauasii,  Turn.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Aihuutijiu,  n.  10,  p.  109;  Patrolog.  Grwc,  Vol.  XXV. J 

t"Ariuui  igitur  cui  erat  explanaiid;c  sacruj  Scriptune  provincia,  Alexaudriiue  sedis 
occupandic  libido  incesserat."  ( O/iji.  S.  Athauasii,  Tovi.  I..  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Alhaiutsii,  n.  'J, 
p.  52;  see  also  an  account  of  bis  siibllety  and  aittiiliiess.     Ibidem,  n.  4.) 

t  "  Iluiie  igitur  Ariuni  Alexaiidri  presliyteruin  Satana"  spiritus  iiivadens  impulit  (queniad- 
inodiim  scriptuni  est)  pulvereni  adveisus  Keelesiaiii  excitaret."  (Oi>p.  S.  Kpiplianii,  Tom.  II., 
Aitvermui  Ihirrses.  Lib.  II.,  Ilirn-n.  LXIX.,  't  t.  p.2W.\;  Patrolog.  Grmc.  Vol.  XLII.)  Again:— 
"  Inflatus  opinioue  sui  senex  ille  a  seopo  veritatis  cxeidit."  f Ibidem,  i^  3 — 1,  ;j.  206 — 210.)  The 
ancient  writers  speak  of  the  great  dialectical  skill  of  Arius,  e.g.,  Socrates — Hint.  KccUs.,  Lib.  I., 
Cap.  v.,  p.  42.  "Erat  poiTO  dialectical  artis  aliarunique  discipliaaruiu  scientissimus;  et  qu.-e 
Opportunior  ad  exi8tinl.^tioneul  via,  pra>ferebat  pietatis  religionisque  studiuni  singulare." 
(Of/p.  S.  Atbaiiaaii,  Tom.  I.,  I'roUyomeiui.  Vila  S.  Athanasii.  p.  60;  Piitrolog.  Grtec.  Vol.  XXV.) 
Katalis  .Alexander  savs: — "  Dialectiearuiu  argntiaruiu  erat  peritissimus."  (Vid.  Uinl,  Kcclen,, 
Tom.  VII,  Siec.  IV..  Art.  Ill,  {  1,  p.  48.) 
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of  voices.  The  cooing  of  this  half  dove,  half  tiger,  drew 
women  by  hundreds  under  his  despotic  sway,  and,  attaching 
themselves  to  him,  they  abandoned  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the 
Church.*  Like  A^pollinaris,  he  set  his  doctrine  to  the  music  of 
obscene  songs,  to  render  it  popular  amongst  the  people,  and  left 
no  stone  of  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  lying  unturned,  to  forward 
the  evil  cause  he  had  espoused.f  His  death,  which  is  described 
by  S.  Athanasius,  is  a  worthy  conclusion  to  his  life  ;  and  he 
represents  the  most  revolting  spectacle  of  unscrupulous  self- 
sufficiency  and  of  turbulent  ambition  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

S.  Athanasius  not  only  dedicated  his  tongue,  and  his  unap- 
proachable knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  to 
the  support  of  Christ's  divinity,  but  he  also  vigorously  wielded 
his  pen.  There  is  a  freshness  and  vivacity  in  his  writings, 
which,  after  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  make  them  read  as  if 
his  soul  was  still  heated  with  emotion,  and  as  if  the  ink  in  his 
pen  had  not  had  time  to  dry.J 

In  his  "  Oratio  Contra  Gentes^''  which  he  wrote  before  he 
entered  the  Arian  battle,  he  points  out,  with  great  precision  and 
force,  the  position  of  the  Word  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 
He  speaks  of  the  original  uprightness  of  man  ;  he  treats  of  the 
various  gradations  by  which,  at  length,  he  arrives  at  the  lowest 
and  most  degrading  form  of  Egyptian  idolatry  ;  he  shows  how 
the  mind,  by  degrees,  abandoning  the  contemplation  of  the 
Word,  is  drawn  to  self,  and  in  the  darkness  of  nature  loses  its 
only  good  ;  he  speaks  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  its  immor- 
tality, and  indicates  how  the  thought  of  eternity  strengthens 
man  in  heroic  love,  and  enables  him  to  live  a  virtuous  life,  and 
to  face  death  bravely.^  And  if  the  soul  is  spiritual,  must  not 
its  author  be  spiritual  too  ? 

*  For  a  description  of  him,  see  Opp.  S.  Epiphanii,  Adversus  Hcereses,  Tom.  II.,  Hceres.  LXIX., 
§  3,  p.  206.  Or  see  his  picture  in  0pp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Atlutnaxii,  p.  60; 
Pairolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXV.  A  modern  sketch  of  his  appearance  can  be  seen  in  Stanley's 
Eastern  Church,  Led.  III.,  p.  100.     iiecond  Edition. 

t  He  used  to  sinj;  these  airs  himself,  and  plunso  and  dance  in  wild  violent  excitement,  as  if 
possessed  tiy  the  fiend,  during  liis  performance.  S.  Eplirem,  on  the  other  hand,  fitted  holy 
doctrine  to  popular  songs,  and  thus  made  truth  enter  the  minds  of  men  in  the  amusements 
of  daily  life. 

%  Erasmus,  who  was  an  expert  with  regard  to  style,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
S.  Athauasius's  compositions: — •' Erat  vir  ille  sieculo  trauqnillissimo  diguus,  dedisset  nobis 
egregios  ingenii  faciiudiseque  sum  frnctus.  Habebat  eniui  vere  dotem  illam,  quani  Paulus  in 
episcopo  putat  esse  pra^ci  Puam,  to  dlSaKTiKOV,  adeo  dilucidus  est,  acutns,  sobrius,  attentus, 
breviter  omnibus  modis  ad  docendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  ofl'endit  in  Ter- 
tulliano:  nilii  enK^ElKTlKOV  quod  vidimus  in  Ilieronymo:  nihil  operosum,  quod  in  Hilario: 
nihil  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Augustino,  atqne  etiam  Chrvsostomo:  nihil  Isocraticos  nunuTOS, 
aut  Lyai;e  conipositionem  redolen.s.  quod  est  in  Gregoriii  Na/.ianzeno.  se<l  totus  est  in  expli- 
Cauda  re."    (Opp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Proleynmena,  Prm/atio  Editionis  Benedictimi' ,  i  2,  n.  2,  p.  23.) 

i  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  is  very  evident  in  all  tlie  writings  of  S.  Atha- 
nasius, especially  in  his  Contra  Gentes,  and  his  De  Incarvatione : — "Die  dor  Mahnredo  des 
Clemens  Alcxandriniis  zu  Grunde  liegende  Idee  des  Logos  ist  in  zwei  apologetiscben  Jugend- 
srhriften  des  beiligeu  Athanasius  (ii.  HIH):  Oratin  ('(iiilyc  ilriitis—De  Incarimtione  J'erbi,  umstiind- 
lichcr  nusgflVilirt  luul  iiiilier  eutwicki'lt."  (See  i!rsrlu,lit<-  drr  apologrtixrhen  und  poh-mischeti 
Literatur  der  ChrislUchen  Tluokxjie,  von  Ur.  Karl  Werner,  Enter  Band,  ii  47 — 48,  p.  166—171.) 
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He  seems  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the 
Sun  of  the  world  :  that  He,  and  He  alone,  could  melt  men's 
hearts,  and  draw  them  off  the  horrors  of  idolatry  and  the 
follies  of  Greek  mythology.  His  "  Oratio  de  Incarnatione 
Verbi'^  is  the  natural  sequel  to  the  former  discourse.  His 
polemics  against  the  Arians,  his  apologies,  his  letters,  and  the 
history  of  the  Arian  question  which  he  sent  to  the  monks, — all 
his  main  writings  on  theology,  breathe  one  spirit,  speak  of  one 
object,  pursue  one  end,  maintain  one  cause,  and  that  is,  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  his  life's  energies  were 
absorbed,  for  this  he  wrote,  fought,  suffered,  and  died.* 

And  thus  was  one  splendid  career  dedicated  to  carrying  out 
one  aim.  Just  as  the  Angelical,  in  his  place,  spends  his  life  in 
preparing  for,  and  realizing,  a  scheme  of  Christian  theology,  so 
S.  Athanasius  spent  his  in  displaying,  by  his  writings  and  his 
ceaseless  battlings,  the  one  dogma  of  the  Consubstantiality  of 
the  Son  of  God.  He  fixed  that  truth  for  ever ;  there  could  be 
no  mistake  after  Nica^a,  and  the  struggles  which  followed  it. 
He  brought  out  the  Lord  vividly  before  the  consciousness  of 
Christendom  :  he  caused  men  to  think  of  Him,  to  write  of  Him, 
to  defend  Him,  to  elicit  the  Church's  mind  concerning  Him — in 
one  word,  to  prepare  materials  for  a  work  which  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  himself,  that  is,  for  a  scientific  exposition — 
fitting  in  with  the  organism  of  the  entire  revelation — of  the 
claims  of  our  Lord's  divinity  upon  the  adhesion  of  the  world.f 

Now  what  is  there  in  common  between  S.  Anthony,  and  S. 
Athanasius,  and  the  Angelical,  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  them  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Prince  of  Theologians, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  owes  anything  to,  or  is  connected  in 
any  way  with,  a  Solitary  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  or  with  the 
hero  of  a  battle  which  was  waged  so  many  hundreds  of  years 
before  his  time  ?X 


,  *  Werner  says  of  the  De  Incarnatione:  "  Eine  zusammenliangende  Entwickeluiig;  der 
christliclieii  Lelire  von  der  Mensolnveiduns  Gottes  uiid  von  der  Erliisiinji  diircli  ("liristus 
liudet  sicli  in  der  .  .  .  S<:liiiri  ilcs  licilitri'ii  Atliiinasius,  De  Incarnatinnr  J'rrhi,  cincin 
der  scliiinsten  und  ansprecheudsteii  .SoliiiUili-iikinalu  welclie  das  cliristliche  Alttrtliniii  mis 
iiberliefert  )iat.  Atliauasius  setzt  sich  iii  diiscr  Selirift  zum  Zwecbe,  zu  bcwiiseii,  das.s  die 
Fleiscliwerdung  des  Wortes  Gottes  notliwendig,  nji'pKlich  und  Gottes  wiirdig  gewesen." 
(Ibidem,  i  90,  ;).  390;  Cf.  Alzog,  Patroiogie,  i  45,  p.  22' — 240;  also  Andres,  DelV Origine ,  de' Progressi 
e  dello  Stato  Attuale  d'ogni  Letieratura,  Tom.  VI.,  p.  69 — 72.) 

t  His  principal  works  are  Tom.  I.,  Patrolog.  &rac..  Vol.  XXV. ,-  his  Oratio  Contra  Oentes,  p. 
5—96;  Oratio  De  Incarnatione  Verbi,  p.  96 — 198;  Apologia  Contra  Arianos,  p.  248 — 410;  De  Decretis 
Nica^me  Synodi,  p.  415 — 476.  Then.  Tom.  II.: — Quatator  Orationes  Contra  Arianos,  p.  13 — 526;  De 
Synodis,  p.  682—794;  Vita  S.  Antonii.  p.  837 — 975;  De  Incarnatione  et  Contra  Arianos,  p.  985 — 1027; 
Contra  Apollinarium,  Lib.  II.,  ;».  1094 — 1166;  De  Trinitate  et  Spiritu  Sancto,  p.  1191 — 1218.  His 
numerous  apologies,  and  letters,  and  instructions  to  monks  and  others,  are  all  tilled  with  the 
same  Imrniiig  sjjirit  of  clinnijiiiiiislii]i  of  ('Ini.stiiinity,  showing  the  inner  sjiirit  of  the  man.  and 
tel'.iiig  us  lit  I  Ills  (lii.v  wlmt  ;i  idTiMiiiiiii;;  lire  of  lov<-'  liail  hccii  lit  up  In  that  great  heart  of  his. 
He  v.'lio  unulil  Iciirn  tliiit  tliciil(>(;y  i.s  no  nirri-  alist rnction.  and  that  God's  honour  is  not  a  mere 
BChol.istic  subtlety,  might  read  with  ])iolit  tlie  works  of  Athanasius. 

t  The  influence  of  man  upon  man  is  simply  the  power  of  principle  which  acts,  as  lightning 
flashes  from  one  cloud  to  another,  through  its  own  inherent  power.  Men  are  not  separated  so 
much  by  years,  occupations,  or  circumstances,  as  by  motive-principles  of  action.    A  man  who 
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As  one  golden  cord  can  rnn  through  beads  of  silver,  pearl, 
and  lapis-lazuli,  each  keeping  its  own  shape  and  colour,  each 
different  from  each,  and  yet  all  dependent  on  and  held  together 
by  the  single  thread — so  with  the  master-heroes  of  Christianity. 
Anthony,  in  the  midst  of  the  swarming,  devils  of  the  East, 
scared  by  territic  visions  and  scourged  by  the  ministers  of  hell, 
ever  in  agony  with  the  fiend,  ever  battling  with  his  tiesh,  is 
essentially  the  great  wrestler  of  Christianity.  With  him,  it 
was  "  violence"  which  bore  away  the  prize.  His  mighty  work 
for  humanity  was  to  combat  and  to  die,  and  then  to  be  the  pat- 
tern man  of  Christian  heroism,  and  to  read  to  a  future  world 
the  lesson  of  a  life.  Though  no  one,  save  perhaps  Elias,  ever 
exerted  so  great  a  sway,  still,  it  was  not  by  learning — of  which 
he  knew  but  the  name,  nor  by  science — of  which  he  was  abso- 
lutely ignorant,  that  he  was  to  impress  the  consciences  of  men  ; 
but  it  was  by  the  great  example  of  his  unwearied  and  entire 
abandonment  of  himself  to  Christ.*  Blot  out  S.  Anthony's  life, 
and  his  whole  influence  has  gone.  His  "  Life"  is  his  "  Suvwia 
Theological  His  course  is  marked  at  every  turn  by  the  dog- 
matic principle  ;  and  the  wealth  of  moral  and  positive  teaching 
enshrined  in  his  career,  energizing  in  it  and  practically  realized 
by  it,  was  afterwards  cast  into  system  by  the  theologian.  What 
is  the  "  Summa  Theological''  after  all,  but  the  gi'and  principles 
of  Anthony's  life,  seized,  expanded,  arranged,  and  thrown  into 
the  symmetry  of  scientific  order  ?  Is  there  not  a  striking 
relation  between  the  two  ? — are  they  not  as  nearly  connected 
as  practice  is  allied  to  theory  ?  And  if  they  be  so  intimately 
bound  up,  are  they  not  strung  together  upon  one  simple  thread 
or  principle  ?  That  which  gives  unity  to  the  manifold  splen- 
dour of  the  lives  of  the  great  Church  heroes,  is  this  abiding 
fact — that  they  abandoned  their  entire  being  to  an  intense  per- 
sonal love  of  Christ.f     They  may  be  moulded  and  changed,  and 


really  loves  Christ  is  in  far  more  iutimate  union  with  S.  Anthony,  S.  Athanasius,  and  S.  Thomas, 
than  he  is  with  his  next-door  neighbour,  nay,  even  witli  his  own  brotlier  or  his  ehild.  if  that 
hrotlier  or  child  has  abandoned  the  principle  upon  which  Christian  love  is  founded,  as  it  is  the 
only  bond  which  can  bind  men  in  harmony  together  for  any  length  of  time. 

*  It  was  the  "  follow  me  "  of  Christ  that  acted  witli  such  magic  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies of  till-  Cliurrli.  In  fact  a  few  simple  wdkIs  lieav<l  somctinn-s  by  :ic<'i(lciil  in  the  "  (Jospel'" 
have  done  nuirc  for  tin-  world  than  all  the  scieiititic  iicilaiitrv  nf  pn-tc-ijtioM.s  learning  lias  been 
able  to  etleet  witli  years  of  toil.  S.Jolin  Chrysostom  <m11.s  tin  abandnnnH-nt  <if  all  things  to 
possess  Christ  fully— "p/iitosop/nd  a  ChriMn  iiitnulnrtti  "— "  the  pliilosoiiby  intr()<lnced  by  Clirisf." 
in  fact,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Bernard,  Cassian,  and  others,  insist  that  our  Lord  Himself,  and  then  the 
Apostles,  bv  their  example,  introduced  tlie  action  of  monastic  lu^roisni  into  ('linstiau  society. 
(See,  besides,  Mark,  A'.,  21,  29,30;  Matth.  XIX.,  21,  XI'lJI.,  22:  Acts,  II.,  44,  45,  IV.,  32,  34,  35,  37.) 

t  Thus  we  tind  that  the  nearer  men  lived  to  primitive  times,  the  more  they  approached  iu 
their  lives  to  the  practices  of  monastic  life : — "  On  pourrait  mcnie  atlirnier,"  says  Moutalembert, 
"que  pendant  les  trois  X)remiers  siecles  tons  les  Chretiens  garderent  un  certain  caracte.re 
inonastique.  Ilsotaient  aiusteres  et  rigidesjusque  dans  la  seriMiite  dr  leur  foi  et  l.a.jenne  ardelir 
de  lenr  euthousiasme.  lis  restaient  purs  au  fond  de  la  eorrnplion  nniverselle.  Leur  vie  etait 
phis  on  moius  caclifc  au  sein  de  la  socicte  pai'enne.  lis  etaieni  de  ce  vienx  monde  commc  n'en 
etant  pas.  .  .  .  Et  paruii  eux,  d'ailleurs.  il  s'en  est  ton.jonrs  trouve  un  grand  nombre  (jue  le 
goftt  de  la  perfection  ramcuait  i\  I'abuegation  des  premiers  jours."  (Lea  Mointa  W  Occident,  Tome 
Premier,  Liv.  II.,  p.  48.) 
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forniod  into  different  shapes,  yet  one  thing  is  ever  the  same  in 
all — the  risking  of  this  life,  and  all  it  offers,  that  they  may  lay 
hold  on  Jesus  crucified.  This  was  the  grand  work  performed 
for  the  world  by  Anthony — he  burnt  into  men's  minds,  for  all 
time  to  come,  by  the  splendours  of  his  majestic  solitary  life,  a 
living  picture  of  passionate  devotedness  towards  the  Incarnate 
Word.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  thing  to  write  upon,  and 
expound  in  theory,  the  high  principles  of  heroic  sacrifice  ;  but 
to  put  them  into  practice  is  a  far  more  difficult  task.*  A  high 
courage,  a  divine  self-forgetfulness,  a  giant  energy  of  purpose, 
a  heart  throbbing  with  love  and  chivalry,  a  heroism  beyond  all 
words, — this  all  men  must  feel — must  have  animated,  during 
ninety  years,  the  entire  moral  and  intellectual  system  of  the 
great  Solitary  of  the  Eastern  desert. 

It  was  this  principle  which  the  Angelical  had  in  common  with 
S.  Anthony — a  supreme  and  personal  intimacy  with  Jesus 
Christ.  True,  all  holy  men  love  our  Lord,  He  is  their  King 
and  Master  ;  yet  still  the  intense  heart-attachment  to  Him,  as 
to  a  living,  breathing  friend,  a  real  possessor  of  the  heart  which 
beats  and  of  the  brain  which  energizes — so  personal,  so 
intimate,  that  He  can  be  almost  seen  with  the  eyes,  and  almost 
spoken  to  with  the  tongue  ;  so  real,  that  His  presence  satisfies 
all  the  longings  of  the  restless  human  spirit — such  a  Love  as 
this,  so  marked  and  so  intense,  absorbing  into  itself  all  other 
interests,  seems  to  be  special  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  whose 
course  has  run  in  the  direction  of  monastic  life.f 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  already  upon  this  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  Benedictine  Rule.  No  love,  except  a  personal 
love  of  Christ  hanging  in  all  His  beauty  on  the  Cross,  is  strong 
enough  to  attract  men  into  the  wilderness,  or  to  urge  them  to 
throw  up  all  that  nature  prizes  most,  to  gain  that  love  without 
imjjediment.  To  worship  Christ,  to  make  Him  first  and  last  in 
all  things,  to  realize  Him  and  see  Him  in  all  men — such  is  the 

'  Kii;,'iMii>  sliowrt  very  i)()wcifiill.v  how  Uic  Aii;,'i'li('iil.  in  tlieory  as  well  iiH  in  pnu'ticc.  fiinU'r- 
sliMxl  the  )>rimi|il<M  in  i|iicslii)ii :— "  Lii.S(:i».ssi  coiiHiimai' conic  liolocimsfo  diil  liioco  del  divjno 
uniurc  sccondo  l;i  Mcnlcn/.;i  di  liii  mcdcsinio  d;i  c»no  non  nnii  pralicatii,  clic  '^iiiilii-Mlii  csiHcssivji 
Ucl  perlctto  Kclisioso:  (.'iim  (iiiiiir  iiimd  Imh,  t,  ,,iinir  qiim/  ririt,  miiiit  qttoil  siijiil,  l>,o  i-unrit.  Iinln- 
cavstum  est;  ]>oic.)io  u  Hinii;;lianzii  dcll'lioloi-.uislii,  die  liilici  aidcva  c  liilnicv  iisi  al  niciili'  In 
liouor  di  Dio,  cosi  ogli  tulnicntc  s'accisc  dddivinn  aniorc.  clu',  per  usar  Ic  sue  i>aii>lc,  aiiinn.i 
rym  siii  ipsius  remannfrit,  sid  amati,  a  Koisa  dcH'Aposlolo,  die  fraueameute,  dicca:  Vivo  io  iioii  pii'i 
io,  ma  iu  nie  stesao  Vive  Christo;  potcndo  e;,'li  die,  cosi  altainente  parlava  col  medesimo  Apos- 
tolo  gloriarsi  e  dire  :  Non  enim  audeo  aluniid  loqui  coruvi,  mue  per  me  non  eMcit  Ckrislwi."  (Lib.  II 
Cap.I.,n.  10,  p.  70.) 

t  See  how,  as  has  been  shown  in  anoUier  place,  in  early  years  the  Angelical  abandoned  his 
entire  intelligence  to  Christ :— "  Per  la  qual  cosa  vestito  che  fu  del  sacro  liabito,  non  volea 
pensare,  ne  parlar  d'altro  die  del  siio  aniato  Sigiiore  ;  e  se  accadeva,  clie  ndle  coniiiiii  coii- 
■versatioui  s'iiitrodnccssc  ipialdie  ragionanii'iito.  die  noii  fosse  di  Dio,  egli  ininicdiataniciite  si 
partiv.-i,  ill  tal  niaiiicra.  innstrandii.  die  Kinii;;liaiil  i  disi-insi  ad  I'sko  nun  appaitcncvano.  ne 
aggradivanci:  an;j  .  la  siinililln  rainiliai.-,  dn  ii.u,  sajK  a  i:apire,  coiiiu  iiii  Rdii;ios(i  pcusare  o 
disconer  pote.ssc.  die  ild  siio  .Si;;iii)re.'  (Frigerio,  Lib.  11.,  ('<«/>.  ].,  p.  67.)  See  also  the  lines 
written  by  the  Angelical,  begiiuiiiig  thus: — 

"  Ti'  vuii  Olirisle  ,fc-it  indent  rn'ms,  spexifue  requirat; 
Viliijnt  afftrtu.i.  os  laitdet,  vita  siquatw."    etc. 
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teaching  of  the  great  Patriarch  of  Western  monks.  It  is  the 
spark  of  living  fire  in  his  Rule,  and  lends  to  it  its  special 
character,  and  forms  the  explanation  of  its  wide-spread 
success.* 

Here,  then,  S.  Anthony  and  S.  Thomas  met,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ ;  here  their  souls  seem  to  mingle,  and  are  lost ; 
here  is  the  secret  of  their  heroism  and  the  key  to  all  their 
infiueuce. 

And  there  is  a  more  intimate  relationship  of  master  and 
disciple  between  the  two  than  at  first  sight  may  be  supposed. 
In  proportion  as  the  Angelical  was  influenced  by  S.  Benedict, 
in  that  same  proportion  S.  Anthony  was  his  master.  The 
energy  of  Eastern  monasticism  sprung  from  S,  Anthony ; 
Athanasius  was  his  disciple,  especially  in  his  chivalrous  per- 
sonal love  of  Jesus  ;  S.  Athanasius  introduced  the  principles 
of  S.  Anthony  into  Rome  ;  the  family  of  S.  Benedict  was 
impressed  by  the  splendid  heroism  which  surrounds  a  life  of 
abandonment  to  Christ,t  and  it  was  simply  the  traditions  of 
Athanasius  which  induced  the  boy  Benedict  to  fly  away  from 
the  world,  and  bury  himself  in  solitude,  to  live  to  Grod  alone. 
The  spirit  of  S.  Benedict  is  identical,  in  ifs  main  features,  with 
the  spirit  of  S.  Anthony  and  S.  Athanasius  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Angelical,  if  it  was  Benedictine  in  anything,  showed 
itself  above  all  else  in  his  sensitive  love  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
of  God.  He,  indeed,  seems  to  have  possessed  that  love  in  its 
fullest  intensity.  So  much,  indeed,  did  he  realize  our  Lord's 
presence,  that  Christ  absolutely  sj)oke  to  him  from  the  Cross, 
and  conversed  with  him  as  a  friend  converses  with  his  frieud.J 

Thus  the  man  of  heroic  pattern,  S.  Anthony,  manifests  the 
power  of  Christ  in  his  marvellous  life  ;  S.  Athanasius  shows 
him  forth  by  his  chivalrous  battling  in  His  cause  and  for  His 
honour  in  the  concrete  world  amongst  the  din  and  noise  of  men  ; 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Chap.  XI.,  p.  —  ;  also  the  note,  p.  .  T)ie  principles  drawn 
out  iu  tliose  pages,  and  so  nmch  insisted  ou  as  being  creative  in  respect  of  the  Angelical,  were 
not  of  Western  invention.  They  came  from  the  East.  S.  Benedict  had  been  under  the 
iutlueuce  of  Athanasius  aud  of  Anthony.  He  does  not  consider  his  Rule  to  be  more  tliau  an 
Introduction  to  their  teaching:  though  he  certainly  seized  tlie  master-principle  aud  made  it 
his  own,  and  expounded  it  witli  power. 

t  '•Parmi  les  graudes  maisons  qui  donnaient  I'exemple  de  cette  transformation  clir^tieune 
du  patriciat  remain  il  faut  surtout  signaler  la  yejis  ^mtcMi,  qui  .  .  .  semble  avoir  eto 
la  plus  riche  et  la  plus  puissante  tic  Itome  :V  la  lin  du  IVe.  sifecle.  Ello  comptait  alors  purnii  ses 
membres  le  fameux  Auieius  Petrunius  Prcibus  .  .  .  Pc(  loiiiiis.  fii(.  .schin  (|ucl(iues- 
uns,  moine  avant  d'Atre  evi'r|uc  (U-  Udlnnnc.  Elle  devait  prodiiirc  plus  t:iril  l<s  deux  plus 
grands  persouuages  de  I'histdire  Liu)nasti(|ue,  saint  Benoit  et  saint  Gregoire  le  (jrainl.:  el  dea 
lors  les  deux  ])lus  illustres  docteurs  do  I'Occident,  saint  Jer<>me  et  saint  Aiigustin,  cclebraient  i, 
I'envi  la  gloire  d'nue  race  oil  tout  le  moiide  semblait  naltre  consul,  u-.ais  qui  avait  donn6 
encore  plus  de  vierges  au  Christ  que  do  consuls  Ji  la  republique."  (Les  Moines  d'  Occident,  Totm 
Premier,  Liv.  III.,  p.  148.) 

t  Doubtless  the  experience  pf  the  Angelical,  in  his  relation  with  the  sacred  humanity  of  our 
Lord,  urged  him  to  write  as  he  did  regarding  it.  Frigerio  says: — "  Lasci6  scritto,  clie  la  sacra- 
tissima  hMiiianit:\  di  Cluisto  serve  a  noi  di  guida  per  ciiMilurne  e  sollevarne  alia  <;on8ideratione 
della  Diviiiitfl  in  cni  prin<i]>iilniente  l.i  divot  ioiie  eoiisiste ;  e  che  questa  virtii  porta  all'aninia 
spiritnale  alhgrczza,  tnttodn-  per  acei<l<nle  la  mcsl  ilia,  in  rieovdarsi  dellu  propro  colpe,  che 
percio  ue  rimaii  compunta  e  eoutrila."     (Lib.  II.,  Cup.  11.,  n.  12,  p.  IS.) 
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whilst  the  Angelical,  possessed  of  the  very  same  spirit,  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  source,  manifests  the  power  of  his  Master  in 
the  order  of  abstraction,  conceiving,  through  His  assistance,  the 
splendid  scheme  of  Salvation  ;  drawing  principles  and  tradi- 
tions from  the  life  of  Anthony,  and  the  writings  of  Athanasius, 
and  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  most  perfectly  organized  system 
of  religion  which  has  ever  been  presented  before  the  mind 
of  men. 

Three  saints  as  different  in  their  natural  characters  and  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  as  can  be  well  conceived, 
namely  :  the  Solitary  of  the  wilderness,  the  ecclesiastical 
Politician  of  the  city,  and  the  Student  of  the  schools — Example, 
Practice,  and  Theory — all  harmonize  with  exquisite  perfection, 
through  the  overpowering  mastery  of  one  simple  principle, 
which  taught  them  to  abandon  all  things,  that  they  might  grasp 
and  possess  one  only  treasure — the  personal  love  of  Christ  the 
Incarnate  Word.* 


*  These  most  important  words  of  S.  Benedict  show,  with  luminous  evidence,  how  intimately 
his  spirit  was  bound  up  with  the  mouasticism  of  the  East.  If  his  master-principle  of  life  had 
not  been  the  personal  love  of  Christ  he  could  not  Jiave  written  thus:  after  speakin"  of  the 
scope  of  his  Rule,  he  says  :— "  Cwternm  ad  perfectionem  conversatiouis  qui  festinant,  sunt  doc- 
triuaj  sanctorum  Patrimi,  qnarum  observatio  perducit  hominem  ad  celsitudiueni  perfectionis 
.  .  .  Quis  liber  Sanctorum  Catholicorum  Patrum  hoc  nou  resonat  ut  recto  cursu  perveniamus 
ad  Creatorem  nostrum.  Nee  nou  ct  Collatloues  Patrum,  et  instituta,  et  vita  eorura  .  .  " 
Then,  as  if  his  spirit  was  meant  to  lead  to  theirs,  he  says:— "  Quisquis  ergo  ad  patriam  ccBle's- 
tem  festinas,  banc,  nunimam  inchoatiouis  Regulam  descriptam,  adjuvante  Cliristo,  pertice,  etc." 
(S.  Benedict!,  in  Reg.,  Cap.  LXXIII.) 


CHAPTER,    IV. 

S.    THOMAS    AND    S.  BASIL. 


PART    II. 

The  high  principles  of  Christianity  which  manifested  them- 
selves to  mankind  in  the  desert-saint,  Anthony,  and  the  world- 
saint,  Athanasius,  were  too  noble  and  too  full  of  divine  lire  not 
to  work  their  way  into  many  earnest  hearts.  The  desires  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  the  spirit,  when  once  these  principles 
possess  a  man,  are,  like  dross,  gradually  burnt  out,  and  in  their 
place  the  power  of  sacrifice  and  the  vigour  of  devotedness  take 
hold  of,  and  transform  miserable  clay  into  something  like  a 
resemblance  to  the  image  of  Christ  crucified.* 

Though  we  must  now  quit  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  we  cannot 
leave  those  principles  of  Christianity  which  displayed  them- 
selves there  so  masterfully.  For  they  were  in  fact  the  lever- 
l)Owers  of  the  earth.  They  seem,  looking  on  the  most 
distinguished  exponents  of  them,  to  have  travelled  steadily 
westward.  The  great  strategic  centre-cities  of  Christian 
illumination,  as  the  faith  spreads  through  the  darkness  of  pagan 
night,  throw  out  their  bright  comfortable  rays  across  a  world 
black  with  immoralities  and  wearied  by  the  contentions  of 
Christian  Churches.f     Antioch,  Ca3sarea,  Neocrosarea,  Constan- 

*  S.  Gregory  expresses  this  devotedness  iu  the  following  lines : — 

"  firadior,  iion  ,siiu^  j>i:iiMii  .spi-,  iiiK  r  <iii  rrndiini  nienihra  protcndons, 
Chiistuiii  liiibi  lis  pin  ;illl:itii,('Iii  isluiii  piii  roborc  pro  opibiis  aniplissiniis: 
Qui  niilii  ft  pcr.spicarcs  dculds  ct  piiispiriis  cursus  pnustat. 
Sine  ipso  oniues  vaua  ludiliria  sunt  niurtalus, 
Kt  niortui  viveutes,  fuetidi  jieccatis. 
Nequo  enim  sine  aere  vidisti  volanteni  avem; 
Neque  sine  aqua  maris  cursor  nat^ivil  dclphiuus. 
Sic  nee  sine  Christo  niortalis  pedeni  attollit." 

(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlicologi,  Tom.  I.,  Prcef.  Oetural,  p.  130; 
FatruUiQ.  G^rcec,  Vol.  XXXV.) 
t  "The  disorders  of  Christendom,  and  espcoiallv  of  the  East,  ami  still  more  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  so  great  in  Basil's  day,  that  a  heathen  spectator  iiiii,'ht  have  foritnlil  the  total  overtlirow 
of  the  Church.  So  violent  a  eotivnlsion  never  has  hecu  experienced  in  ("In  isteiidoni  since,  not 
even  in  the  times  of  S.  (iregory  the  Seventh,  and  S.Pius  the  Fifth;  it  would  alnuist  seem  as 
if  the  powers  of  evil,  foreseeing  what  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  would  he.  when  once  heathen 
peiseculioii  ceascil,  win  iicilviii;;  .1  liii.il  clhiit  to  diNtriiy  it.  Ill  .Asia  IMiiiiir  tin-  Chiirih  was 
almost  without  form,  and    void  ;<ud  empty; '  leligious  interests  were  i  educed,  as  it  were,  to  a 
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tinople,  Atlit'us — all  these  great/oc-/ of  wickedness,  of  commerce, 
and  of  letters,  were  in  turn  blesscnl  with  the  presence  of  men 
tilled  with  the  inebriating  love  of  Christ,  and  bearing  in  their 
hearts  yearnings  and  aspirations  which  so  far  transcended  the 
dreams  of  the  nobh^st  of  pagans,  as  the  glory  of  heaven  surpasses 
the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

At  present  we  are  to  consider  the  two  Roman  provinces  of 
Pontns  and  Cappadocia.  To  the  North-East,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  8ea,  lies  Pontns,  stretching  down  to  Colchis  and 
Greater  Armenia.  Its  inhabitans  are  formed  of  many  different 
tribes,  speaking  many  different  tongues,  Greek  cities,  busy 
marts  of  commerce,  are  dotted  all  along  the  coast.  NeocsBsarea, 
a  large  and  beautiful  city,  is  its  capital.*  To  the  8outh  of 
Pontus  is  Cappadocia,  an  extensive  j^rovinee,  but  for  the  most 
part  rough,  wild,  and  sterile.  Here  the  Romans  came  and 
settled,  and  eventually  established  great  military  towns  ; 
CsDsarea  soon  vied  with  Tyana  and  Comana. 

In  these  two  divisions  the  population  was  made  up  of  a 
fusion  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  races.  The  country  was 
steeped  in  the  most  brutalized  idolatry.  "  Ma  "  was  the  ruling 
goddess.  Her  temple  was  at  Comana,  on  the  Iris.  It  is 
sufficient  to  hint  that  8trabo  calls  this  town  a  small  Corinth,  on 
account  of  the  thousands  of  infamous  women  who  carried  on 
the  "  sacred  rites."  As  may  be  imagined,  the  men  dwindled 
into  effeminacy ;  and  mental  hallucination,  fanaticism,  and 
madness  were  the  natural  issue  of  immorality  of  life.f  Sensual 
debauchery,  slashing  the  body  with  knives,  spilling  human 
blood,  and  the  worship  of  fire,  were  amongst  the  religious 
practices  of  the  people. 

Into  the  midst  of  all  this  crime  and  prostitution,  the  steady 
light  of  the  New  Covenant  shone  with  its  spotless  splendour 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus  will  ever  be  memorable,  in  the  Chris- 
tian mind,  as  the  birthplaces  respectively  of  8.  Emmelia  and 


(iliitH  of  i-liaos.  ami  Basil  spciiis  to  liavc  1)oimi  tin-  |)iiiici]>l<'  of  tniUi  and  order,  divinely  fonm^il, 
diviiii'ly  raised  up, for  Iiarmoiiizin<;  tlic  iliscord;iut  flcincnta,  and  l)rinj;ius  Uieiu  to  the  unity 
offaitli  and  love."     (Nowniau's  Vhiirrh  of  thr  Futlurs,  Chup.  III.,  p.  52.) 

»"  .\8ia  Anterior  remained  one  of  Mie  hriuliti-at  JeweUs  in  tlie  Ki>nian  territorial  crown, 
being  liles-sed  above  otlier  lands  with  natural  beauty,  inexbanstible  resoureea,  and  abundaneo 
of  iiopulation,  and  was,  moreover,  the  great  industrial  workshop  of  th(^  empire.  Here,  in  the 
eountriis  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  which  together  with  a  part  of  Phrygia  formed  the 
KoiiKin  iirovince  of  Asia,  tive  Inindred  cities  arose,  all  richly  endowed  with  works  of  art, 
public  buililings,  and  monuments  of  various  kinds.  Later  on,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  at 
least  one  thousand  cities,  if  the  smaller  towns  were  thrown  into  the  computation."  (The 
Oentite  and  the  Jew,  by  Dr.  Uollinger,  Vol.  I.,  Hook  I.,  p.  12—13.     Darnell's  translation.) 

t  Tl'.ere  were  several  other  important  temples  besides  the  one  at  Comana.  There  wa.s  one 
dedicated  to  Zeus  at  Venasa,  with  its  three  tluuisand  hierodouli;  another  at  Oabira,  dedicated 
to  a  moon-god  called  .Men-l'lianiac.  It  was  in  bis  name  that  the  8i>vereign8  of  Pontus  swore 
their  most  important  oaths.  The  god  Junns  was  worshipped  very  extensively  in  Asia  Anterior, 
as  well  as  in  S>Tia  and  .Mbania.  The  city  of  Zela,  in  Pontus.  w.as  a  stronghold  of  Persian 
worship.  lIereWa«  to  be  found  the  famous  tem)>le  of  Auaitis  and  other  Persian  gods,  wilii 
their  at  (euilant  priests  and  temple-servants.  (Vf.  Diillinjjer's  (JenlileanUJew,  Vol.  /.,  Book  VI., 
l>.  377— ;i7K.) 
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her  gifted  husband, — the  parents  of  S.  Basil  the  Great.  This 
cohimnal  Father  sprang  from  a  race  of  Christian  athletes,  who 
had  known  how  to  brave  hunger,  cold,  and  exile  out  of  love  of 
the  Crucified,  and  who,  in  reward  of  their  high  courage,  had 
received  miraculous  protection  from  the  hand  of  God.*  Basil's 
father  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  learning ;  his 
mother  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  and  both 
mother  and  father  loved  God  with  all  that  force  and  tenderness 
of  heart  which  throw  a  glow  of  heroism  over  the  whole  character 
of  men's  lives.f 

The  influence  of  such  parents  was  not  without  its  effect. 
They  had  ten  children  ;  three  were  made  bishops  ;  four  of  them 
for  certain,  and  most  probably  all  of  them,  were  saints  ;  one 
died  in  infancy  ;  Basil  became  Doctor  of  the  universal  Church  ; 
Macrina  was  a  saint,  possessing  all  her  brother's  energy  of 
character,  combined  with  a  woman's  gentleness  of  heart ; 
Naucratius,  abandoning  all  things,  buried  himself  in  a  thick 
wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  charity  ;t  S.  Peter  became  a  monk,  and  then 
Abbot ;  and  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  eloquent  theologian,^  was 
famed  for  his  simple  love  of  God.  This  family,  living  in  the 
very  centre  of  Asiatic  corruption,  not  only  cast  a  pure  and 
strong  light  into  the  darkness  which  surrounded  it,  but,  even 
at  this  hour,  through  the  writings  of  some,  and  the  example  of 
others,  exerts  a  salutary  influence  over  the  minds  of  thinking 
men. 

S.  Basil  the  Great,  as  he  not  only  possesses  splendid  natural 
endowments,  but  also  the  commanding  and  rigid  self-control  of 
a  governing  mind,  naturally  forms  the  centre  of  this  glorious 
group  of  Christian  saints.  1|      He  may  not  be  gifted  with  the 

*  "  Receperunt  se  in  quamdam  Ponticonira  montium  silvam,  panels  adhihitis  fugas  con- 
sociis  et  victns  ministris.  In  hoc  exilio  septem  anuos  et  aliquanto  amplins  sub  flio  vixernut, 
plnviis,  algoribus  et  frigoribus  expositi,  ab  omnibus  vitai  comiuodis,  ab  aniicis  et  omni 
horainum  societate  remoti.  Sed  Christus  in  eonim  solatium  concessa  ollm  Israelitls  miracula 
renovavlt  ...  a  Deo  summa  illlus  poti'utia>.  tlducia,  suavlorem  cibnm  postulavuut, 
vel  ex  avibus  in  aere  volltantibus,  vel  e  ferls,  qua?  in  niontlbus  eriabant.  Vix  locuti  eraut, 
cum  eoium  pedibus  accidlt  obsonhim  sponte  oblatum,  ceivi  mlr®  magnitudluis 
Ex  his  Gregorii  Nazianzeni  verbis  perspicitur  nou  unius  diel  clbum  hoc  miraculo  provisum  cis 
fuisse;  sed  ad  septem  exilii  annos  minus  commode  mlraculum  extendlt  Papebrochius."  (Vid. 
0pp.  S.  Basllil,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  ?  3,  p.  7;  Patrolixj.  Orrec,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

t  Marauo  says  of  S.  Eramelia: — "  Hsec  llbentci-  nintiiiiunilo  Tiiglnltatem  p^a^tulisset,    Sed 
ut  vitiiret  perlcula  ob  suramam  Teniistatiiu  iimiiiiiintla  (plurluil  enlm   illlus  nuptiaa 
amblbant,  nonnulli  etlam  raptum  medltari  vldebautiir)  ad  nialrimonii  portum  confugit."    (Opp. 
S.  Basllil,  Tom.  I..  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  ?  4,  p.1;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

X  He  appears  to  have  been  the  most  gifted  of  all  the  family:—"  Is  post  Basillum  natu  maxi- 
nuiH,  iiilra  qu.adam  Indole,  et  corporis  veuustate  ac  viribus  et  celerltate,  et  exiinla  ad  umnia 
haliilitale  e:eteris  priistabat.  Sed  cum  annum  assecHitus  esset  vioosimuni  seeunduin,  a(t  iiublica 
eli)i|iiriitiu:  .su:i-  !si>f<'uiiiua  dedisset  .  .  .  subiit  Ilium  dlviua-  gratia-  doiio  lastidiuMi  niundi,  aC 
oninihas  relius  .suis  pidjeetis  .  .  .  ad  solitariam  ae  pauin-rioi  vitani  iiiagiio  aairui  aidoro 
aecurrit."  (Marano,  in  Vita  S.  Basilii,  Opp.  Toiiu  1.,  Cap.  III.,  i  3,  p.  14;  I'utrolog.  Uru:c.,  Vol 
XXIX.) 

?  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  IV.,  Chap.  XXVI.,  p.  535;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  LXVII.) 

II  His  cliaiacter  comes  out  in  his  writings:— "  Ipse  vero  seso  in  scriptis  ae  pra^sertim  in 
epistolis  iiiiiilicc  df]iii]git.  Illins  gravitas  et  conHl:!!!!  ia  iicnnuillij*  faslus  cl  su]ii-iliia  iksi-  vide- 
batui-.  sed  (Icmon.'-lrat  (ircguriiis  iiciiiiucni  ;il)  line  vilio  maiiia  alu  iiuiii  linssc  qiiaiu  IJasiliuni, 
qui  ue  lejiroaos  quidem  dcosculari,  dediynebatur.     Krat  illius  Be\  critas  summa  biuiiiuitate  tcm- 
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versatility  and  political  finesse  of  Athanasius  ;  but  he  has  all 
that  iron  in  his  will  which  made  S.  Anthony  so  sublime  a  figure 
in  the  desert.  He  may  not  boast  8.  Anthony's  toughness  of 
constitution  ;  but  he  is  certainly  endowed  with  all  his  heroism 
of  soul.  Basil  had  not  only  to  contend  against  many  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  had  not  only  to  suffer  countless  disap- 
pointments, but  he  had  also  to  bear  up  against  the  pressure  of 
a  foe  more  enervating  and  more  wearing  than  most  antagonists 
— a  sickly  body,  worn  to  a  shadow  by  penance,  fever,  and  dis- 
ease.* A  man  of  robust  health  can  endure  a  vast  amount  of 
punishment ;  but  it  is  only  a  saint,  one  supported  on  Christ's 
Cross  itself,  who,  when  borne  down  by  a  flagging  body,  or 
oppressed  by  an  unhealthy  liver,  is  able  to  keep  an  even  coun- 
tenance, and  fight  on  without  shrinking  in  the  battle.  Basil's 
life  was  short,  but  full.  He  died  at  fifty  ;  he  was  not  made 
bishop  till  forty  ;  at  forty-six  he  had  lost  all  his  teeth  ;  at  forty- 
five  he  declared  himself  to  be  an  old  man.  Forty  years  of  pre- 
paration, ten  of  public  service,  death,  and  then  a  glorious  name 
throughout  the  Church,  as  a  firm  and  strong  column,  and  as  a 
steady  and  unswerving  light — such  was  the  career  of  the  great 
S.  Basil. 

He  was  formed  into  the  mighty  saint  he  was,  principally  by 
two  powerful  influences.  8.  Anthony  and  S.  Athanasius  seem 
to  meet  in  him  and  blend.  True,  he  had  never  seen  Athanasius,! 
but  he  had  upon  him  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 
His  tender  soul  had  been  carefully  trained  by  his  sainted  grand- 
mother Macrina.  He  himself  declares  that  he  never  for  a 
moment  swerved  in  the  faith  which  he  had  received  from  her ; 
and  that  the  light  which  she  had  so  carefully  kindled  in  his 
youthful  mind,  served  him  as  a  sure  guide  through  all  the  fogs 

pprata,  ita  ut  illius  Tel  perteuuis  risus  laudatio  esset,  et  eilentium  objurgatio.    Non  lepidua 

Siiidaiii  eiat.  et  faeetus  aut  circumforaueus;  sed  fatetur  Gregorius  uemiueni  iu  ccetibiis  jucun- 
ioreni  et  in  uairaudo  testivioiem  extitisse;  uemiueui  iu  Jocaudo  argutioreni  et  iu  objurgando 
leuioreiu."  (Marauo,  i/i  Vita,  Opp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XL.,  i  2,  p.  161;  Fatrolog.  (rrmc.,  Vol. 
XXIX.) 

*  His  letters  show  hom' acutely  he  sutlered  all  his  life  long: — "Quo  in  statu  deprehenderit 
DOS  vir  probus  Isaaces,  ipse  tibi  melius  euanabit,  licet  lingua  illius  par  nou  sit,  ut  tragice  expo- 
nat  qua;  uiajorem  iu  moduni  patiebar:  tanta  erat  niorbi  magnitudo,  Sed  tamen  quid  verisimile 
sit.  quisiiuis  me  vol  pauhilum  uovit,  perspicere  potest.  Nam,  si  dum  videbar  valere.  iis.  quoriuu 
desperatiir  wilus.  iutirniior  erani.  qiuilis  iu  morbo  fuerim  cognoscere  licet.  Quanciuani  oporte- 
bal  (ila  ciiiiu  veuiaui  febri  ineiitienti),  cum  milii  morbus  secundum  naturam  e.ssit,  in  liac  habitus 
niutatione  nunc  me  in  pneclarissima  valetudine  coiistitui."  (Kpust.  CXXXVI.  Kiintlno  Kpisc 
SiDnusat.  Ojip.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  II'.  K/iint.  CUu.  II.,  p.  574;  I'atrohtg.  Grcrc,  f'ol.  XXXJI.  See  also 
Epist.  CXXXVII.,  p.  578;  Kpist.  VXXXVIII.,  p.  578—582;  EpUit.  CXL..  p.  586— 59U;  Kpwt.  VXLI., 
590—591.)    In  fact  he  is  <;outiuualI.y  speaking  of  his  weak  condition  of  health. 

t  See  how  S.  Gregory  speaks  of  bim  !  He  addrcssis  bis  audieiire  at  tbc  end  of  his  uiagnifi- 
cent  funeral  oration  on  S.  IJiisil,  ami  xavs  :—"  Kncipniiiini  nii-cuin  conliiilc.  alios  aliani  ijuairipiaiu 
illins  virtutem  ex]i(ilientcs.  et  ciMKiuircntcH;  t\\\\  tliiimis  insidctis  Icf^islatorciM  ;  ()iii  rcni|inl)Ii- 
cam  geritls.  civitatia  principeni,  ac\ehU  coMilitoriin  ;  plclieii,  moibiatonin;  litterarniii  stu- 
diosi,  ))r!cceptorem;  virgiues,  pronubum ;  conjugatai  pudicitia>  magistrum ;  solitarii,  eum  qui 
vobis  peiinas  addebat ;  co5Uobiaci,  ju(li<u-m  ;  s^mplices,  itiueris  ducem:  speculationis  amautes, 
theologum ;  hilares  freiium ;  calauiitosi,  solatium;  senes,  baculuni;  .iuvenes.  pa'dagognin; 
pauperes.  largitorera;  locupletew,  dispensatorem."  (In  Laiulem  Basilii  iWa</«i.  V'id.  Opp.  S.  Gre- 
gorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  i>rat.  XLIK,  i  81,  p.  603;  Patrolog.  OrcEC.  Vol  XXXVI.J  As  the  above 
extract  shows  how  ho  resembled  S.  Atlianaiii uh,  su  i  61  (p.  S76),  of  the  same  oration  shows  bow 
he  resembles  S.  Anthony. 
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and  mists  of  heresy  by  which  he  was  all  his  life  long  encom- 
passed. Where  was  Macrina  taught,  ?  Who  was  her  master  ? — 
It  was  the  great  wonder-worker  S.  Gregory,  who  had  studied 
under  Origen  for  live  years  at  Cgesarea.* 

The  parents  of  this  Gregory  were  amongst  the  adorers  of  the 
impure  goddess,  "  Ma,"  Whether  they  slashed  themselves  with 
knives,  or  partook  of  the  uncleanliness  of  their  fellow-pagans, 
history  does  not  tell.  They  died  when  the  child  was  young. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  quick,  logical  mind.  He  attended  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  Athens,  Berytus,  and  CsBsarea.  He 
studied  Greek  letters  with  ardour.  But  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  he  found  to  be  so  unreasonable,  and  its  teachings  so  full 
of  contradictions,  that,  after  casting  about  for  truth,  he  found 
it  at  last  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  studied  law,  rhetoric,  and 
Latin,  and  proved  that  he  could  have  created  for  himself,  had 
he  desired  it,  a  brilliant  position  in  the  world.  Origen,  in  231, 
fled  away  from  Alexandria  to  escape  the  persecution,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Cgesarea.f  Gregory  hung  charmed  upon  his 
lips,  till  the  tyranny  of  Maximian  broke  up  his  classes  and 
forced  him  to  fly  again.  Gregory  then  betook  himself  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  astonished  the  debauched  young  men  of  the 
period  by  his  spotlessness  of  Christian  life.  J  Even  as  a  pagan, 
he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  committed  a  grievous  sin.  He 
was  built  by  God  upright ;  his  heart  was  by  nature  pure.^ 

Having  learnt  all  he  could  at  Alexandria,  and  having  sur- 
prised the  city  by  a  miracle,  he  returned  to  Caesarea  in  238,  and 
studied  for  two  more  years  under  the  Adamantine.  He  had 
received  by  this  time  a  good  eight  years'  course  of  education. || 

*  S.  Basil  appeals  to  his  having  receiTed  the  true  faith  fiom  Gregory  through  Macrina  as 
the  strongest  testiiuouy  to  bis  ortliodoxy.  Writing  to  the  presbyters  of  Neociesarea  he  says: — 
"Nostra'^  anteui  fldei  qufe  possit  illustrior  esse  probatio,  quani  quod  educati  sunius  sub' avia 
beata  nniliere,  ex  vobis  orta  ?  Macrinani  dico  celeberriniam  illani,  a  qua  edocti  sunius  beatis- 
sinii  Grcgorii  vcrbii,  (|ii:i'runi(|ni' iisiiuc  ad  ipsani  meinoriii- continuatione  conservata  cum  ipsa 
custuilirlpMt.  tiiiii  iKis  Mdliiic  iril'aiilis  tiimcliut  c't  iiiliiniiabal  picT  at  is  ddguiatibns  .  .  .  Atijue 
ad  banc  iisqiic  liiuaTii,  giat  ias  illiiis,  (|iii  ijds  vocavit  vdcationi'  .saiictaad  sni  cognitioneni,  nee 
seriiiiiucni  ulhuii  sciimis  san;e  dmtriiia'  inijiiicuni  in  ciirda  nostra  iiitrasse;  nee  auinias  nostras 
inlanii  Arianoriim  blaspbeniia  eontaniinalas  unquam  fuisse."  (0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  IV.,  EpiaL 
cell'.,  p.  754;   I'atrolug.  Griix.,  Tom.  XXXII.J 

t  S.  (iregory  Tliauuiatnrgus  is  said  to  have  been  a  convert  of  Origen  about  a.d.  2.')4.  Ho 
made  liis  conversions  in  spite  of  the  I)e<'iau  persecution,  about  a.d.  250,  and  the  barbarian 
incursion,  a.d.  260.  He  sat  in  the  Council  of  Autioch  iu  a.d.  2ti5.  Some  say  he  lived  to  tho 
year  270. 

i  "  Ejus  enini  vita'  pnritatis  et  integritatis  laus  iniimrorum  prolu'uni  ac  dedecus  erat.  Ut 
igitnr  aliquam  excusaliiiMciii  iiiteinperantes  ac  libidirjdsi  haberent,  si  ipsi  uou  sidi  tales  esse 
videntur:  insidiascoiiiiiiini.scuntur,  et  vafrum  qnoddain  consilium  excogitant,  ut  aliquam  notam 
et  maculam  magni  illins  viri  vita^  innrcrent."  (V'id.  Oiip.  (S.  (ircgorii  Episc.  Nysseni,  Tom.  III.  in 
Vita  S.  Greyorii  Tliaumuturgi,  p.  903;  Patrulou.  Orci'c,  Turn.  XLl'J.) 

i  See  how  S.  Gregory  speaks  of  his  rare  abandonment  of  all  things  ■which  young  men 
generally  love: — "Sic  etiam  ille  a  prinio  gern'iine  floruit,  electione  vitas  instituti  protinus 
perfectus  et  erainentibus  froudibus  consiirgeus  et  excresceus,"    (Loco  Citato,  p.  899.) 

II  His  enemies  sent  a  had  woman  to  di^numd  payment  of  him  publicly,  so  that  it  niiglit  bo 
thought  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sin.  Gregory  can.scd  money  to  be  given  Iter.  This 
was  the  result  : — ■•Siniiil  eniin  atq\ie  manii  pc<'uniain  aciipit,  spiritu  infelici  at<}Ue  nniligno 
cijrrepta  tiriuitiKiue  inimani  atque  ferali.  diversoa  voce   hiiiiiaua   simo  ingemiseens.  eollaliitnr 

Jirona    in   iinili i  tu       .  .  cum    i  apillus    i(U«ui    suis    niauilius    VHllebut,  dilaceralus 

atque  diKJi-ctus  et  uculi  inversi  essent.  el  os  s|Miniam  emitteret."  (l>pp.  S.  Gregorii  Nysseui, 
Tom.  HI.,  in.  Vita  S.  Oregorii  Tlummaturgi,  p.  !XK);  Fatrolog.  (Jnec,  Vol.  XLVI.) 
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Now,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  him  to  the  episcopate.  He 
lied,  and  by  changing  from  one  desert  place  to  another,  he 
eluded  his  pursuers  for  a  time  ;  but  ultimately  he  had  to  give 
way,  and  was  raised  to  the  responsible  position  which  he  shrank 
from  with  so  much  fear. 

Now  began  the  wonder-working  ministry.  He  entered  the 
famous  pagan  temple,  and  cast  out  all  its  gods  and  devils ;  the 
pagan  priest,  who  expressed  himself  shocked  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  he  converted  by  a  miracle  ;*  he  filled  his 
church  with  converts  in  the  course  of  one  day ;  he  cured  the 
halt,  and  the  blind,  and  the  diseased,  who  were  brought  in 
crowds  for  him  to  touch  ;  he  stayed  a  pestilence ;  the  waters 
and  the  rocks  moved  at  his  command. f 

Two  Jews  thought  to  practise  on  him.  One  lay  down,  as  if 
dead,  by  the  way-side,  as  Gregory  was  passing  ;  whilst  the  other, 
with  a  most  piteous  expression  of  countenance,  and  in  mournful 
tone,  implored  him  to  contribute  something  towards  the  burial 
of  this  destitute  man,  who  had  fallen  dead  in  the  public  road. 
(xregory  took  off  his  cloak  and  threw  it  upon  the  prostrate  form. 
When  he  had  passed,  the  supplicant  thought  to  join  in  a  peal 
of  laughter  with  his  companion  ;  but  no  response  came  from 
under  the  cloak — the  Jew  removed  it :  the  impostor  was  dead. J 

The  success  of  this  wonder-working  missionary  may  be 
imagined  from  a  fact,  stated  by  himself,  that  when  he  came  to 
die  he  left  only  seventeen  pagans  in  a  city  which,  when  he  first 
entered  it,  contained  only  seventeen  Christians. 

Such  was  the  instructor  of  Macrina,  who  exerted  so  powerful 
a  sway  over  the  great  IS.  Basil.  Thus  we  have  the  school  of  S. 
Mark, — Pantaenus,  Clement,  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Gregory, 
bringing  its  influence  to  bear  on  Basil.  The  grand  tradition  of 
Catholic  truth  was  working  its  way  towards  the  West.  The 
great  strategic  Church-positions  are  not  only  fortresses,  strong 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  greatly  fortified  through  their  net- 
work connection  one  with  another.^ 

*  Ibidem,  p.  915—918. 

t  "  Cum  enim  postularet  autistes,  lit  saxmn  iiuoddam  ingens,  quod  ociilis  eoruui  subjcctum 
prospic'fvetur,  et  nou  iiioveretur,  absque^  iiianu  liuiiiaiia  iiiovfietur,  ac  per  solaiii  fidei  virtutcui, 
J1188U  GiTjioi-ii  ad  altcrum  locum  tianst'enctur."     (Ibklfiii,  p.  918;  see  also  p.  927 — 9:i4.) 

t  "  Olio  <|uiili'in  Ilclnai,  sivc  lurruiii  .siicctantrs.  sivt;  \  itiipi  ratiinicin  quanidaiii  advcrsus 
viruiii,  lit  i|iii  tVaiuU  ac  (lc-i-f|itii)iii  c)|iii(irtuiiiis  <->si't  (iiui-iciiti-s  cjiis  ii'ditiim  ol>M-i\aiit. 
Atqile  lioniiii  mni.s  (luidciii,  ([iii  niorlim.s  rssi'  vidclial  iir,  SMpiiKi  liabitii  »■  xtciisus  iicr  tran^vcr- 
saiii  viam  iiiihlicaiii  picijcftii.s  ciat  ;  alter  vcio  .jaccntciii  si:ilici-t  dciildraiis,  laiiu-iitaiitiiim 
voces  iiiiitaiial  111 ,  a<'  iniiliiriiiiliiii  iiia;;iiuiii  ilium  viriiin  iiiclamabat  dictiis:  Kepeutc  iiioite 
coricjiliis  liic  miser  nudus  jai'ct.  ciiiiii- ilccst  aj)paiatua  ad  sepultuiam  .  .  .  hie  veio 
niliil  cuuclalu.s  siiiMr.jaccutcm  iii.jccta  diploidc  .  .  .  iter  suuin  pioscquebatui'.  Sc'd 
Iiostcaquam  difjicnso  illo  .  .  .  impostor  ille  jaceutem  ut  surgeret,  liortabatur 
mortuiia  crat  .  .  .  vera  morte."  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Nvsueni,  Tom.  III., 
in  Vila  S.  Umjurii  TlMumaturgi.  p.  939—942;  Pairulou.  Urwc,  Vol.  XLVI.) 

?  "  Cum  .  .  .  auttqiiani  excederet  vita,  cuperet  oiuiies  a  siniulacris  ad  salutarem 
fidem  videre  eouversos,  ulji  suum  oliituiu  piieseusit,  stiidiose  diligenterque  totaiu  urbeiu 
agruiiique  circa  viciuum  perscrutatiir,  scire  voleiis  ecqui  adhuc  esseut  extra  tidem  relicti.  Ut 
igitur  cognovit,  uou  pluies  scptemdecim  esse,  qui  iu  autiquo  enore  pcrmauBissent :  Aeerbuiu 
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Not  one  amongst  the  Fathers  received  a  more  perfect  training 
than  S.  Basil.*  His  father,  who  knew  the  full  value  of  a  liberal 
education,  took  special  pains  with  the  teaching  of  his  son.  He 
and  S.  Emmelia,  after  the  boy  had  been  imbued  with  Christian 
principles  by  Macrina,  continued  his  instruction  till  he  was  lit 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  at  Csesarea, 
Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  Caesarea  he  soon  gained  the 
hearts,  and,  by  his  talents,  won  the  admiration  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.f  He  was  possessed  of  extraordinary 
personal  beauty  as  a  youth, J  and  it  was  only  through  penances 
and  the  ravages  of  disease  that,  comparatively  in  a  few  years, 
his  bloom  was  gone,  and  he  was  reduced  prematurely  to  the 
condition  of  a  superannuated  man.  At  Constantinople,  he  fell 
in  with  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Libanius,  and  most  probably 
studied  under  him  in  346  or  347.^  He  could  not  have  found  a 
more  able  master.  Libanius  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  was 
drawn,  through  his  love  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  to 
settle  for  a  time  at  Athens.  During  the  period  S.  Basil  was  at 
Constantinople,  Libanius,  it  appears,  had  simply  a  private 
school  there  ;  but  so  great  was  his  brilliancy  and  his  reputation 
as  a  sophist,  that  he  emptied  the  public  academies  of  the  city ; 
and  in  consequence,  through  the  envy  and  spite  of  those  he  had 
surpassed,  and  through  the  influence  of  Limenius  his  private 
enemy,  he  was  accused  of  being  a  magician,  and  driven  from 
the  town. II  He  possessed,  together  with  his  high  natural  gifts, 
the  vices  of  the  pagan  ;  and  was  vain,  proud,  querulous,  and 
impure.     Still,  Basil  learnt  much  from  him ,11  and  though  hardly 


quidem  etiam  hoc,  inqiiit  ad  Deum  siispiciens,  deesse  aliquid  eonim  plenitudinl.  qui  servantur. 
Venimtaiuen  magna  giatianim  actione  digiiam  rem  esse  aiebat,  quod  totidem  simulacrorura 
cultores  i-eliuqueret  ei,  qui  sibi  successui-us  esset  iu  Ecclesia,  quot  ipse  christianos  acoepisset." 
(0pp.  S.  Gvegorii  Nvsseni,  Tom.  III.,  in  Vita  S.  Gregorii  Tliaumaturgi,  p.  954;  Patrolog.  Oreec., 
Vol.  XL  VI.) 

*  Vid.  Opp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I.,  Vita  S.  Basilii  Magni,  Avctore,  Marano,  Cap.  I.— IV., p.  1—14; 
Patrolog.  G-rcec,   Vol.,  XXIX. 

t  "  Lihentius  narrat  [Gregorius  Nazian.]  illius  in  virtute  ac  litteris  progressus.  Cum  esset 
Cnesareai,  chains  ei-at  a^qnalibus  et  magistris,  ac  brevi  tempore  maguo  in  pretio  apnd  plebcios 
et  priinores  eivitatis:  ilietor  inter  rlietores  etiam  ante  rhetoricani  exhedrara,  philosoplius 
inter  pliilosophos  etiam  aute  pbilosopliiaj  decreta,  et  quod  maximum  est,  Cliristiauis  sacerdos 
ante  sacerdotinm."     (Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  10.) 

t  "Nemini  cedebat  Basilius  corporis  pulchritudine  et  robore  ac  proceritate,  antequam  ilhira 
poenitentiat!  labores  debilitassent;  sed  enm  ab  ejusmodi  ornamentis  laudare  noluit  Gregorius." 
(Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  IL.H,  p.  10. 

?  It  is  not  quite  certain  ■whether  Libanius  was  the  companion  or  the  master  of  S.  Basil — 
most  probably  tlie  latter.  See  this  point  argued  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Marano's  Li/e  of  the 
Saiut,  Cap.  IL,  i  1,  p.  10. 

11  Libanius  -was  probably  born  in  a.d.  314,  some  say  in  316.  His  teachers  were  Cloobulus, 
Didymus,  and  Zenobius.  He  was  not  only  the  teacher  of  S.  Basil,  but  also  of  S.  John  Chrysostom. 
He  died  about  39),  or  a  few  years  later,  iu  the  reign  of  Arcadins. 

H  And  Libanius  thought  much  of  Basil,  he  writes  to  him  iu  this  strain: — "Ego  enim,  qnem 
tul  oblitum  putas,  etiam  olim  adolescentem  reverebar:  et  tcmiieraiitia  cum  senibus  certantem 
videns,  idque   in  ilia  urbe   qwx   voliiptatibus  .scat<'t.  et   iliscipliiiiuum  jam  partem   magiiam 

consecutum "        ('^>ni'.    S.    liasilii.    Tern.    IV.,   Kpi.-itularvm    Chixsin  III..    Epint. 

CeCJCA'AT/.— Libanius  Basilio.  ;).  KiTil:  I'airtiUui.  (Inrc.  I'oI.XX.XII.  Sec  S.  Basil's  letters  to 
Libanius,  Kpl^t.  CCCXXXV.,  p.  1078;  Hpixt.  crvXXXri/.,  p.  10112;  Kjii^t.  (■'■CXXXJ.K..  p.  1083 
—1086;  Epist.  CCCXLIL,  p.  1087;  Kpiit.  CCCXLIIL.  p.  1087;  KpiM.  CCCXLl'IU..  p.  1091;  EpisL 
CCCL.,  p.  1094;  Epint.  CCCLI.,  CCCLIIL,  CCCLVI.,  CCCLIX.— Pages  lUSi,  1095,  1098,  1099— Opp. 
S.  Basilii,  Tom.  IV.) 
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exhibiting  the  charming  simplicity  of  the  earlier  Attic  orators, 
he  was,  without  dispute,  the  first  amongst  the  countless  rheto- 
ricians of  the  fourth  century. 

From  Constantinople,  S.  Basil  betook  himself  to  Athens. 
Here  he  met  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whom  he  had  known  in 
Cappadocia,  and  who  now  became  his  bosom-friend. 

Gregory's  father,  unlike  Basil's,  was  a  convert.  He  had 
belonged  to  the  Hypsistarian  sect,  which,  whilst  holding  some 
tenets  of  the  Jews,  professed  many  doctrines  of  the  pagans.* 
His  wife,  S,  Nonna,  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Christian  ;  and  he 
was  baptized  in  the  church  of  Nazianzus,  which  was  not  very 
far  from  Caesarea.f  He  was  finally  elevated  to  the  episcopate, 
and  not  having  been  as  well  instructed  as  he  might  have  been, 
caused  great  trouble  in  the  Church  by  signing  the  Armenian 
creed  (360),  and  was  only  drawn  out  of  his  entanglements  by 
the  eiforts  of  his  son.J 

This  son — afterwards  called,  like  S.  John,  "the  Theologian" 
— was  born  before  his  father  became  a  bishop,  but  after  he  had 
become  a  Christian,  either  in  825  or  826.  Before  his  birth,  and 
after  it,  his  pious  mother  had  offered  the  boy  to  God.  When 
he  had  just  arrived  at  the  use  of  reason,  she  held  out  the 
Sacred  Books,  and  made  him  place  his  little  hands  upon  them, 
as  a  token  that  Christ  was  to  be  his  portion  ;  and  the  boy  at 
once,  as  if  realizing  the  whole  meaning  of  the  action,  gave  his 
consent  to  this  early  dedication.  Gregory  was  an  extraordinary 
child. ^  In  many  things  his  life  resembled  that  of  the  Angelical. 
Both  weriB  offered  to  God  in  tender  infancy.  Both  were  forcibly 
attracted  from  the  visible  world  into  the  Unseen  Kingdom. 
Both  at  an  early  age  shunned  pleasure,  followed  serious  pur- 
suits, fled  the  company  of  the  vain,  and  sought  to  associate  with 
men  of  God  who  loved  sacrifice  and  practised  virtue  ;  and  both, 
finally,  had  a  special  attraction  towards  holy  purity. I| 

It  would  seem  as  if  our  Lord  purposely  raised  up,  in  the 
midst  of  the  debaucheries  and  prostitutions  of  paganism,  cer- 

*  "  Hyxisistariorum  aectain  profitebatur  Gregorius  pater;  quaj  secta'Ex  gentili  errove, 
iuquit  uoster  Gregorius,  et  logali  vauitate  conflala  erat ;  quarum  utriusque  partes  quasilam 
fiigiens.  ex  quibusdain  partibiis  conflata  et  eoiistituta  est.' "  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  I'om. 
I.,  in  Vita  S.  Ch-eyorii  Tluiologi,  i  4,  p.  150;  Patrolog.  Groic.  Vol.  XXXV.) 

t  "Anno  igitiu'  325  baptizatus  est  Gregorius,  aut  aliquanto  post  tempore."  (Ibidem,  2  6 — 7, 
p.  151.) 

t  "  Quod  de  Gregorio  e  lavacro  ascendeute  prxiiuntiatum  fuerat,  contigit.  Creat\is  est 
episeopus  anno  329,  vel  328,  ut  placet  Gothofrido  Heruiaut,  aiiuos  natus  feruie  quiuquaginta ; 
cunique  Nazianzenani  Ecclesiain  per  quadraginta  quiuque  aniios  sapientissirne  aduiiiiistrasset, 
rxactis  pene  centum  annis  plenus  dieruui,  sauctissiiue  obiit  auuo  exeuute  373  vel  ineunte  374." 
(Ibidem.  iH,  p.  152.) 

§"Ab  i])si»  iucunabulis  pie  a  ])iiK  parentibu.s  educatus  est,  qui  rpgcnd;ii  ipsius  pueritiiB 
curam  i))si  susceiiere.  Cum  eaui  :i;t.itiiii,  (|ii:uii  (liciiiit  latiouis  ix])(rttrii.  |>ei  Irau.sifi.sd.  cuiu 
mater,  quern  .jiiui  stallm  ab  ortu  Deo  (>l>tul<Tat,  at<iiie  etiam  priusquam  naiseeietui  dleaveiat, 
iteriuu  <i\)tulil  et  dicavit."  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  J.,  in  I'Ua  .S'.  Unyurii  Ttieutvyi,  i  23, 
p.  161;   I'utruliHj.  Orcec.,  Vol  XXXV.J 

\\  "  Diviuus  (|uidam  incessit  juvenis  animum  ardor  servanda)  pudicita;,  quern  visum  cuileste 
ipsi  in  somuib  osteusum  magis  magisquo  tirmavit."    (Ibidem,  i  24,  j'-  161.) 
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tain  chosen  souls,  who  should  be  as  lights  in  darkness,  and 
witnesses  at  all  events  to  the  high  vocation  of  the  Christian 
calling.*  The  two  crying  sins  of  the  world  have  ever  been 
pride  and  sensuality,  followed,  as  their  shadow,  by  cruelty ; 
and,  therefore,  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  have  ever  shown  forth 
in  their  careers,  in  a  special  manner,  the  three  great  gifts  of  a 
Christian  life  :  Humility,  Purity,  and  Charity — three  virtues  so 
sublime,  requiring  for  their  full  and  constant  practice  so  high  a 
grace,  that  they  can  only  be  found  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Cross, 
and  only  then  thrive  when  fostered  by  the  grace  of  God.f 

Here  again  S.  Gregory  and  the  Angelical  bring  each  the 
image  of  the  other  before  the  mind.  For  if  in  his  prison  the 
Angelical  had  a  vision  of  angels,  who  descended  after  his  great 
temptation  and  bound  his  loins  with  the  girdle  of  chastity, 
S.  Gregory  also  as  a  boy  had  a  vision  in  his  sleep.  He  tells  us 
in  one  of  his  j)oems  that  he  beheld  two  beautiful,  modest,  sim- 
ply-attired virgins,  and  they  came  up  to  him,  and  kept  on 
kissing  him :  when  he  asked  whence  and  who  these  women 
were,  one  replied,  "  Purity  :"  the  other,  "  Sobriety." 

And  they  said  (and  here  is  seen  how  Christ  was  all  in  all) 
"  We  stand  by  Christ  the  King,  and  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the 
celestial  virgins.''^  They  then  invited  him  to  join  his  light 
to  theirs,  and  promised  to  carry  him  through  the  air  into  the 
radiance  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  The  influence  of  this  dream 
or  apparition  left  its  impression  on  the  child  for  life.  It  was 
one  of  those  turning-points  in  a  careea",  on  which  seems  to 
revolve,  not  merely  the  destiny  of  one  individual,  but  the  fate, 
sometimes,  of  polities  and  states. 

"Whilst  Basil  was  taught  by  Macrina  to  contemn  the  earth, 

*  See  his  poem  on  Tlvgiuity : — 

"  Vii'oriiiitatfin  coronis  nostris  rcdiiniie  juvat, 
Ex  pmc)  ciirilc  ])uiis  psallcutes  iu  liymnis, 
Hi)i-  ciiiiii  vil;u  iiiistni-  piipelaium  est  donum, 
Aiuo  I't  elc<'tro  spliudidius  et  eUore. 

His  in  quibus  terreiiam  vitam  humi  steniit  virgineiis  ardor, 
Mentis  alas  ad  Denm  in  coelo  reguauteni  liiuc  evehens,"  etc. 
(0pp.  S.  Gregdiii  Tbeologi,  Tom.  III.  Sectio  II..  Carmina  Moralla,  i  I,  p.  522;  see  also  §  2,  Pro;- 
cepUi  ad  Vinjines ;  ?  3,  E.clwrtaUo  ad  Vlnjines  :  i  4,  Ad  Virgiium ;   i  6,  De  I'xulicitia  ;   i  7,  De  Casti- 
tate—i>.522—6i';  Palrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVIL) 

t  How  much  interior  trial  liad  he,  with  all  his  virtue,  to  go  tlirough  I  Christ  supported  him. 
Ho  spealcs  tlius: — 

"  Hei  niihi !  defati^atus  sum,  mi  Christe,  vita  nioi-talium  ! 
Hei  niilii !  quani  uictain  et  tempestatem  a  compare  perpessus  sum  I 
O  diuruam  vitam  et  ineolatani! 
O  interna  et  externa  ct^tiiniiua 
Quibus  eorrunipitur  pulchrltudo  diviiiie  iinagiuis  !  " 

(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  III.,  Sectio  I.,  Poemata 
de  Seipso,  i  33,  j).  130t).) 
t  "Virgines  dnas  videre  sibi  videbatur  propius  stantea,  candidisque  vestibns  colluoentes. 
ambaa  Ibrmosas,  ejuscbiiMpK'  atiitis,  quibus  ornamcnlo  erat  inornata  forma.  Quiurenti 
Gregorio  qu?en.ani  essciit,  <■!  inidi'  venisscnt.  altera  se  eastitatein  es.se  dixit,  altera  temper- 
antiam;  eum(|ue  iiisiim  lii>rt;itn'  e.sscnt,  ut  mentibus  nientem  et  facem  facibus  jungeret,  quo 
eum  miro  fulgore  splcndentt-m  in  iiblum  ferreut;  protinus  in  ctelum  evolarunt.  Cum  igitur 
viso  uoctiirno  iucensus  esset  Gregorius,  auiop  castitatis,  cii.jus  lulgor  iutimisanimi  recessibus 
contineri  uon  poterat.  in  eo  splenduit."  fOpp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  S.  GregorH 
Tlieoloyi,  i  25,  p.  1C2;   Patruluy.  Untc,  Vol.  XXXV.J 
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and  whilst  he,  on  account  of  the  loftiness  of  his  great  mind, 
was  never  satisfied  with  clay,  spurning  it  under  foot,  Gregory's 
better  nature  seemed  to  soar  after  high  purity  and  contempla- 
tive love ; — the  first  leaving  the  world  because  he  saw  its 
hollowuess  ;  the  other,  because  the  brighthess  of  a  pure  attrac- 
tion drew  him  away  to  nobler  things,* 

But  the  history  of  Grregory  must  briefly  be  traced  up  to  his 
meeting  with  8.  Basil  at  Athens.  He  continued  some  time  with 
his  par(?nts,  learning  to  love  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
practising  the  austerities  of  a  devoted  life.f  He  had,  as  a  boy, 
abandoned  pleasure,  and  all  those  amusements  which  form  the 
ambition  of  young  men.  God  seemed  to  possess  his  heart.  He 
was  at  length  sent  to  Ca>sarea,  to  acquire  those  elements  of 
knowledge  which  would  be  of  service  to  a  Christian  in  days 
of  conflict  and  of  trial.  Here  it  was  that  he,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  met  Basil.:}:  Here  they  remained,  knit  by  a  close 
familiar  tie,  till  they  were  sent  to  other  seats  of  learning  to 
complete  their  experience  and  education.  Basil,  as  has  been 
said  already,  went  to  Constantinople  ;  Gregory  hurried  off  to 
Palestine  ;§  and  thither  he  journeyed,  drawn  by  the  reputation 
of  the  schools  of  rhetoric  which  Pamphilus  the  martyr,  Eusebius, 
and  other  men  of  wide  renown  had  rendered  famous  in  the 
East.]|  When  Gregory  arrived  there,  he  put  himself  under 
Thesperius  the  rhetorician,  and  became  familiar  with  Euzoius, 
who  was  placed  later  on  by  the  Arians  in  the  See  of  Csesarea. 
From  Palestine,  Gregory  betook  himself  to  the  celebrated  school 
of  the  many-jjeopled  city,  and  doubtless  heard  much  of  those 
mighty  Christian  teachers — of  Clement,  Origen,  and  Didymus.TI 

*  Cliiist  it  was  wlio  lifted  liiiii   up:  see  liis  popnis,  in  wliicli  his  heart  expresses  itself— 
poems  wliicli,  ttii)n<;li  piiblislied.  wire  never  intended  l)y  him  for  publieatiou: — 
•■  Ipse  eniiii  sol  oeulos  illiistrat  et  oeulis  illncei, 
i)u:e  iinideni  niaiini  Hei  ad  lionos  actus  sunt  partes, 
I'l-inia  el  Mltiiiia:   una  mto  niea  est. 
Ille  uie  eapaeeni  i-llieit  liiini  et  vires  snppeditat. 
K;;()  veil)  in  medio,  velut  in  stadio  enrsiir  nou  admodnni  leris 
Oradior,  nou  sine  pne.mii  spe,  inter  currenduni  membra  protendons 
Christum  habeus  i)ro  aUlatu,  Christum  pro  robore,  pro  opibus  amplissimis" 

(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Tln-ologi.  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  Lib.  I.,  Sectio  II.,  Pnemata 
Muralia,  I)e  Vii-tute,  p.  6*5;  Patroloy.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVl.) 

t  "Post<iuam  intra  domum  paternam  sic  prinnini  instituta  fnit  Gregorii  pueritia,  sacrarnm- 
que  litterarum  studiis  etouini  virtutum  geuereinforniata,  extra  limeu  prolata  sunt  ejus  studia." 
(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vila  S.  Gregorii  Tlieolooi.,  i  27,  p.  162:  Patrolun'.  Or<ec.,  Vol. 
XXXV.) 

t  Via.  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  i  29,  p.  163;  Patrolog.  Grmc,  Vol.  XXXV. 

i  "  Idem  litterarum  amor,  qui  Basilium  et  Gregorimn  Ca^sareai  Cappadocum  eonjunxerat, 
alteram  ah  altero  distraxit.  Basilins  namque  inde  profe.etus  est  Constantinopolira,  Gregorins 
vero  iu  Palarstinani  uavigabit  'obartis  oratoriic  amorem  in  Paliestin;e  seholis,  tum  tloreutibus 
moratus.'  "    (Opj).  S.  Gregorii  Tln-ologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  ?  31,  p.  165:  Patrolog.  Oriec,  Vol.  A'A'AT.; 

||"Illu8tre8  enim  erant  scholar  ill*  ac  tiorentisaimre.  iu  quibns  ex  (!hristianis  olim,  Pam- 
philus martyr.  Eusebius,  aliique  doetissimi  viri  prot'essi  fuerant;  his  auteni  temporibus,  Tlies- 
perium  Gregorins,  ut  scribit  Hicrouymus,  rlietorem,  elo(jueutiie  pra'ceptorem  habuit." 
(IhiiUm.) 

U  "Aliquandiu  commoratus  in  Paliestnia  Gregorins  Alexandriam  se  contnlit,  cvOus  nrbis 
Bclioias  olim  illustrarant  Clemens,  Origenes,  aliique  viri  pietatf- et  sciontia  commendaudi,  et 
quas  demum  Didynins  celebriores  reddidit."     (Ibidtm,  i  32,  p.  165.) 
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But  the  great  attraction  for  all  young  men  who  had  a  taste 
for  letters  seems  to  have  been  Athens.  They  might  study  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
think  that  their  education  had  been  completed,  until  they  had 
drunk  from  the  fountain-head,  and  had  resided  for  some  time 
amidst  the  refining  influences  and  classical  atmosphere  of  the 
mistress  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  sculpture.  Gregory  seems 
to  have  been  quite  impatient  to  leave  Alexandria,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  this  seat  of  pagan  wisdom.  He  would  not  even  wait 
for  the  spring  of  the  year.*  He  had  the  courage  to  brave  the 
probability  of  being  overtaken  in  one  of  those  terrific  storms 
which  swept  across  the  ^gean  during  the  winter  solstice.  And 
here  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Angelical.  For  twenty  long 
days  the  boat  was  under  stress  of  a  terrible  tempest.  But 
Gregory  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  courage  of 
S.  Thomas.  Yet  had  the  Angelical  been  in  his  position,  very 
possibly  he  would  have  been  equally  overcome.  Though 
Gregory  from  the  first,  with  a  full  and  lively  faith,  had  given 
himself  to  the  service  of  Christ,  still  he  had  not  been  baptized. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  death.f  He  did  not  so  much  fear  to 
leave  this  world  as  to  meet  the  Judge  in  the  other.  So  loud 
was  his  wailing,  so  demonstrative  his  fear,  so  vehemently, 
indeed,  did  he  scream  to  our  Lord — begging  for  more  time  as 
he  himself  assures  us — that  the  passengers  who  were  with  him 
seemed  to  forget  their  own  peril,  so  much  were  they  concerned 
for  him. J  He  offered  himself  to  God  again  and  again,  as  he 
lay  during  those  twenty  long  days,  weeping  and  terrified  in  the 
stern  of  the  ship.     He  relates  that  he  was  saved,  not  through 

*  "  Demum  haustis  iitriusque  CaesaiesB  et  Alpxaiulii;«  scieutiarura  fontibus.  ina,jori  aiiimi 
ardore  Atlieuariiru  rtumiua  sitiens,  moraiqiie  inipatieiis,  couscfusa  uavi  yEgi ilea  circa  uiediuni 
Novembiem,  quo  tempore  periculosissimie  tompfstates  exoriri  soleut,  iu  (irajciaiu  per  mare 
Partlu'uicum  uavigat."  (0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  {  33,  p.  165;  Patrolog.  Griec, 
Vol.  XXXV.) 

t  He  thus  throws  his  thoughts  into  poetry: — 

Solveus  navi;;almiii  versus  GnECiam, 

Cypri  latus  li'^cljam,  tniii(|ut-  ventorum  impetus 

Navem  oestuamld  iiii)iulit,  ac  omnia  una  nox  eraut, 

Terra,  pontiis,  a-tlici-,  lu  luni  lenebris  sull'usum; 

Tonitrua  resonabaul  l'ul;;urum  vibratiouibus. 

Stridcbaut  nuU'iiti-s  vilis  tuiiientibus. 

Nutabat  mahiH,  nee  elavi  ulla  tirmitas; 

Vi  enini  rapiebatur  e  manibiis. 

Navis  implebatur  aquis  latera  suporantibus : 

Clamor  promiscuus  et  lamontabilis  exaudiebatur 

Nautarum,  liortatorum,  masistrorum  et  vectoium 

Christum  uua  voce  iuvoeantum " 

(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theoh)gi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  Liber  II., 

.Sectio  I.  Poemata  d^i'Seipso.  v.  I:i0— 141,  p.  1038—1039; 

Patrolog.  Ormc,  Vol.  XXXVII.) 

%  "  Quod  autem  crcdibile  non  eat,  .sed  tamen  certissimum 
Omnea  omissa  sua  ipsoriim  calamitate, 
In  ununi  jungebant  clainosas  piecatioues, 
Pii  in  communibua  malis  iiavigatores: 
Adeo  coudolebant  a'rumuis  ineis!  " 

(Opp.  S.  Gregoiii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  Liber  II.,  Sedio 
I..  Poeiiiata  de  ,SVi7)so.  w.  170— 175,  p.  1038— 1039;  Patrolog. 
Urizc,  Vol.  XXXVII.) 
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his  own  prayers,  but  through  those  of  S.  Nonna,  his  holy- 
mother.  And  so  impressed  were  the  ship's  company  by  this 
visible  interposition  in  their  favour,  that  those  amongst  them 
who  were  not  Christians  already,  joined  the  Church,  and 
received  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  Baptism.* 

Gregory  must  have  felt  that  a  load  was  removed  from  his 
heart  when  the  weather-beaten  boat,  white  with  brine,  at 
length  cast  anchor  with  its  wearied  crew  in  the  Piraeus.  It  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  exchange  the  wilds  of  Cappadocia  for  the 
cultivated  schools  of  Alexandria.  What  must  it  not  have  been 
to  enter  into  the  bright  and  beautiful  Alma  Mater  of  all  that 
was  perfect  in  art  and  all  that  was  reiined  in  philosophy  ? 
Here,  for  hundreds  of  years,  had  existed,  through  the  rise 
and  the  fall  of  states,  through  domestic  wars  and  revolutions, 
one  supremacy  :  and  that  was  the  sovereignty  of  culture  and  of 
taste.  Situated  on  tlie  blue  ^gean,  within  easy  reach  by  water 
of  every  sunny  town  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  drawing  into 
itself  the  many-tongued  populations  of  the  civilized  and  bar- 
barian world, — Athens  was  the  grand  metrojjolis  of  the  realm 
of  mind  ;  the  Sedes  Sapientke  of  East  and  West ;  the  shrine 
of  the  beautiful,  and  the  home  of  all  that  was  most  fascinating 
in  the  arts  of  life.f  Attica  may  have  been  less  fertile  than 
Pontus,  her  streams  and  her  wood  may  not  have  satisfied  the 
lialf-savage  nature  of  the  Cappadocian, — the  Egyptian  may  have 
longed  for  the  unique  beauty  of  the  Nile,  and  Asiatic  magnifi- 
cence may  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the  simplicity  of 
Grecian  taste, — the  world  at  large  could  boast  of  many  things 
which  Greece  had  not ;  but  there  was  just  one  gift  which  Attica 
possessed,  and  with  which  no  other  region  of  the  earth  could 
vie  :  she  alone  knew  how  to  inoculate  the  expanding  mind  with 


*  It  is  observable  tliat  the  wliole  ship's  coinpaiiy  appear  to  liave  called  upon  ChrUt.  He 
seems  to  have  lieeii  known  and  loved  in  a  personal  manner — as  one  who  could  really  help  and 
save.    Christ  was  the  one  hope  nf  younti  Gregory  in  his  terror.     He  says  : — 

Tu  vero  tunc  etiani  fuisti,  Christe,  inajjuus  mihi  salvator, 
Qui  et  nunc  liberas  me  a  Sitculi  fluctibus." 

(Ibidem,  v.  175—176,  p.  1043.) 
See  how  he  cries  to  Christ,  as  if  he  really  knew,  and  could  make  conditions  ivith'Him  : 
"  '  Tuna  sum,'  aiebani,  et  antea  et  nunc  quoque  : 

Tn  bis  nic  acii])ies,  jxisscssioncm  tibi  pretiosissimam, 

TiTr:r  ni:iri.si(iii'  diiiiuni.  et  UKttris 

I'rccc,  et  ;;ni\'issinn.s  tci  Tdriliiis  dedieatnm. 

Til)i  vivHui,  si  duplex  ellugeio  periculum. 

Tu  cultoreni  amittes,  si  uie  projieias. 

Ktiam  nunc  diseipulus  turbine  agitatur.    Excute  ergo 

Somutim,  aut  gra^ere,  et  stet  metus." 

(Ibidem,  v.  194—201,  p.  1043.) 

t  Tlie  moral  degradation,  however,  of  the  people  was  complete.  Theory  is  one  thing,  and 
practice  is  another.  So  it  has  ever  been  with  the  best  of  pagans.  Any  tine  mind  may  coneeivo 
a  noble  and  pure  iileal.  but  witho\U  supernal  help  no  man  can,  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  realize 
it  iu  himself.  Tin-  treat  niiMit  of  slaves  as  animals  had  the  ett'ect  of  lowering  respect  for  virtue 
and  humanity.  I'latn  Idoked  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  education  to  despise  slaves.  Fear  and 
sensuality  were  tlir  two  prime  motives  of  action  iu  the  slaves.  Debaueliery  and  keeping 
slaves  went  boiiiid  band  in  liand.  Slaves  were  sold,  let  out  to  hire,  lent  for  ttie  most  wicked 
purposes.  Tlin.s  witli  (inrce  as  witli  Kome :  the  degradation  of  one  class  of  human  beings, 
generated  the  corruption  of  the  rest. 
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an  appreciation  of  the  Beantiful.  She  exhibited  a  refinement 
and  a  taste  whi(;h  seemed  to  belong  exchisively  to  the  magic 
of  Athenian  life.*  If  no  honey  could  compare  with  that  drawn 
from  the  thymy  carpets  of  Hymettos,  certainly  no  education 
could  compete — speaking  merely  of  human  culture — with  that 
bestowed  upon  the  Athenian  youth  by  this  bright  Alma  Mater 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  the  town  itself,  for  that  was  miserable 
and  dirty,  with  its  houses  huddled  together,  and  narrow  streets ; 
nor  was  it  the  influence  of  books,  or  of  secluded  meditation  in 
the  closet, — but  it  was  the  free,  elastic,  inebriating  air  of  Attica, 
and  the  presence  of  a  tradition  of  philosophy  and  letters  which 
hung  about  the  place  like  an  atmosphere,  and  could  not  be 
destroyed.  The  learning  and  mysticism  of  Egypt  and  Asia 
flowed  in  there  and  became  retined.f  The  hundreds  of  mer- 
chant shijjs  which  traded  along  the  coast,  and  amongst  the 
Ionian  islands,  round  the  sea-board  of  Asia  Minor,  and  amidst 
the  bright  cities  of  the  inland  sea,  not  only  returned  laden  with 
iron  and  brass,  with  corn  and  wine,  with  coal  and  timber, — but 
also  with  eager  youths  who  had  heard  of  the  reputation  of 
some  brilliant  sophist  in  the  great  mother-city,  and,  abandoning 
all  things,  were  bent  upon  becoming  his  disciples.:]:  There  was 
not  a  sailing  ship  which  bounded  out  of  the  PiraBus,  and  cut  its 
way  through  the  waves  of  the  ^gean,  which  did  not  carry  with 
it  the  fame  and  the  fascination  of  the  place  which  sent  it  forth. 
Was  it  possible  for  Phidias  to  throw  all  that  was  divine  in 
human  form  into  the  living  marble  without  creating  a  sensa- 
tion ?  Could  the  foreigner  look  into  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri 
without  returning  home  and  speaking  in  wondrous  admiration 

*  A  Greek  boy  was  generally  educated  thus: — First,  his  mother  and  Avonien-slaves  watched 
over  him  ;  then,  t'roui  boyhood  till  seventeen  he  was  entrusted  to  some  crippled  slave,  who  had 
to  look  after  liim  and  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  The  principal  elements  of  knowledge  were 
grammar,  which  meant  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  music — and  gymuastics,  the  last 
beginning  very  early  ;  children  of  seven  were  taught  to  run,  tlirow,  and  wrestle.  At  thirteen 
they  were  iuHtrueled  in  music — the  lyre  and  singing  were  specially  in  favour  at  Athens, 
komer  aud  Hesiod  were  taught — the  tornier  lieiug  the  real  classic.  The  national  mind  was 
formed  aud  coloured  hv  that  poet  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Dramatic  poetry  was  not  forgotten. 
(C'f.  Dollingei-'s  Gentile' atui  Jew,  Vol.  II.,  Book  IX.,  §  1,  p.  231 — 2Jl.) 

t  How  foreigner.s  vied  with  each  other  in  their  muniticenoe  to  Athens,  is  clear  from  the 
following  dates: — B.C.  275,  Ptolemy  Phi!ailili>lius,  King  of  Egypt,  built  a  gymnasium  there; 
B.C.  240,  Attains  of  Peigaiuus  or'nanu-ntcd  the  Aeroiicilis  witli  statues:  u'.e.  liiT,  Autioihus 
Epiphaues  commenced  the  temple  of  .hi]uter  Olyiriims;  .Arioliaizancs,  king  of  t'lipinKloeia, 
repaired  the  music  hall  of  Pericles;  Julius  Ca-sar  liclpi-d  in  building  the  Propyl:eum  of  I  he  New- 
Agora.  A.D.  IIT — 138,  Hadrian,  Antouius.  Jl.  Aurcliu.s.  Herod  Atticus,  were  noble  bi'ncfactors. 
In  A.D.  258,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  by  Valerian,  aud  so  on.  a.d.  420,  |i;\L;aiiism  w;ia 
generally  abolished  in  Greece  and  at  Athens  by  Theoilosins,  and  the  Parthenon  was  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  aud  the  Temple  of  Theseus  to  S.  George. 

t  "  If  we  would  know  what  an  University  is,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  .  .  . 
Athens,  whose  schools  drew  to  her  bosom,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the  business  of  life,  the 
youth  of  the  Western  world  for  a  long  thousand  years.  Seated  on  the  verge  of  the  contineut, 
"the  city  seemed  hardly  suited  for  tlie  duties  of  a  central  metropolis  ot  knowledge ;  yet,  what  it 
lost  in  convenience  of  approach,  it  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  to  the  traditions  of  the  mys- 
terious East,  aiui  in  the  loveliness  of  the  region  in  which  it  lay.  Hither,  then,  as  to  a  sort  ot 
i<l(al  laud,  where  all  archetypes  of  the  great  aud  the  fair  were  found  in  substantial  being,  and 
all  departments  of  truth  explored,  aud  all  diversities  of  intelleetual  power  exhibited,  where 
taste  aud  pliiIos(ii)hy  were  majestically  enthroned  as  in  a  royal  covirt  .  .  .  hither 
flocked  continually  from  the  very  corners  of  the  orhi^  terrarum,  the  many-tongued  generation, 
just  rising,  or  just  risen  into  mauhood,  to  gain  wisdom."  (Newman,  Office  and  Work  of  Univer 
gitiea,  Ck<qi.  III..  i>.  2G— 27.) 
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of  the  paiutini^s  of  Polygnotus  ?*  Who  (;ould  walk  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cepliiissus,  and  gaze  on  that  temple,  see  those  statues, 
and  that  sj) reading  grove  ? — who  could  look  upon  the  melancholy- 
Plato  amongst  his  plane-trees,  or  see  Epicurus  in  his  garden,  or 
hear  Aristotle  pouring  forth  his  learning,  or  watch  Zeno  with 
his  disciples,  or  be  present  at  the  pleadings  and  haranguings 
of  men  with  the  loftiest  abilities  and  of  the  highest  cultivation  ? 
— who  could  listen  to  Demosthenes,  or  Lycias,  or  Theophrastus, 
or  hear  Pericles  thundering  from  the  be7i/a,  without  being  over- 
powered by  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  dei)arting  with  an 
image  engraven  for  life  upon  the  memory  ?t  To  listen  to  the 
pathetic  drama  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would  have  been  an 
education  in  itself.  To  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
splendid  rhetoric  of  Isocrates ;  or  to  watch  Diogenes,  the 
"  Dog,"  growling  at  the  whole  world  from  his  tub  ;  or  to  see 
Scopas  striking  the  exquisite  forms  of  Niobe  or  Veims  out  of 
the  shapeless  marble ;  or  even  to  mix  with  the  keen,  witty, 
brilliant  talker.s  in  the  Agora  and  jjublic  places,  must  have  been, 
to  the  hardy  barbarians  from  Germany,  France,  and  Asia  Minor, 
very  like  living  in  a  fairy  dream. 

Who  would  not,  on  returning  home,  excite  his  friends  with 
all  he  had  seen  and  heard  ?  The  Acropolis  and  the  Areopagus  ; 
the  temples,  the  theatres,  and  the  porticos  ;  the  vestibules  and 
arcades ;  the  Agora  still  kept  cool  by  the  shade  of  Cimon's 
trees ;  the  gracefulness  of  the  public  buildings ; — all  this  fos- 
tered the  curiosity  of  the  semi-barbarian,  till  he  gave  full  play 
to  that  love  of  the  noble  and  the  fair  which  is  the  birthright  of 
every  nature  which  has  not  been  utterly  depraved.^ 

This  tradition  of  learning  and  taste,  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
which  began  with  Cimon  or  Pericles, — and  which,  through  the 
influence,  first  of  brilliant  students,  and  then  of  rich  patrons, 
consolidated  itself  in  Athens, — maintained  a  position  as  won- 


~  PolvKiiotiis  nourished  at  Athens,  B.C.  463 — 426.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Pliidias.  Polygiiotiis's  paiutins  was  in  t  he  staUteaqiw  style.  He  excelled  in  expression,  colour- 
ins,  and  drawing.     His  colours  were  few;  his  forms  and  outlines  exquisite. 

1  l)i-mostheiies  was  horn  B.C.  381,  in  the  Attic  demos  of  l'a;nia.  The  most  commonly  received 
opiniDU  is  that  he  was  horn  n.c.  '.Wr>.  He  jiasscd  his  youth  in  trouhlc  aud  vexatious.  Some  say 
Plato  laoylit  liiio  iiliilohoi)tiy.  and  Isocrali-s  oratory.  He  bt-caim-  a  puhlic  .s|ic-aker  B.C.  .').').'),  and 
beffan  his  puhlir  career  as  a  leading;  statcsMian  B.C.  ii.'JG.  Hi^  conmiit ted  suicide  by  fakiufj  poi- 
son, and  died  in  I  lie  tcini.lc  of  Poseidon  n.c.  :i22.  Pericles  died  H.r.  ■1..'9 :  tlic  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown.  He  dicil  like  a  i.:i:;aM.  Iicarin;;  liis  own  praisi'S,  and  recount iml;  what  he  thoufiiit  his 
noblest  deeils.  'nicoiilirasl  us,  a,  native  i,i  Krcsus  in  Leslios,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato.  Ilien  of 
Aristotle.  He  had  two  thousand  diseii)les— Meuanderamonyst  the  uunibcr.  He  lived  more  than 
eighty-live  years. 

t  Athens  was  about  five  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  It  occupied  part  of  the  central  i)luin  of 
Attiea,  and  also  some  eminences  wliieh  run  from  the  north  frontier  down  into  the  plain.  One. 
of  tliese  heights  was  Mount  hyeiihettus;  then  canu^  the  .\cri)p<dis,  on  the  north-east  of  the  <ily; 
then  tlie  .\reoi>agus,  o])|H)site  the  west  iiiil  olt  lie  .Acropolis:  I  lie  highest  eminence  on  the  south 
was  the  hillof  tlie  Museum.  On  the  cast  side  the  little  river  lli.ssus  was  found  running  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  ;  while  the  <'ci>hissiis,  about  a  milc-and-a-half  from  the  walls,  ran  iliie 
aoutli  past  the  west  side  of  the  city.  In  its  fully  developed  state,  Athens  consisted  of  the  Acro- 
polis, or  city;  and  the  Asty,  or  upper  town.  (For  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  city, 
with  a  goodnuip,  see  TJu:  Einjlish  CycUiimdui,,  Geography,  Vul.  /.,  p.  H'M — MO.) 
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derful  in  its  gift  of  attracting  the  world  towards  itself,  as  in 
the  durability  and  extent  of  the  empire  which  it  founded. 
Athens,  the  Imperial  Queen  of  Mind,  achieved  a  conquest  far 
more  wide-spread  than  that  of  Alexander,  and  far  more  lasting 
than  that  of  Rome.* 

With  regard  to  the  students,  they  seem  to  have  resembled 
those  of  Paris  in  the  twelfth  century.  Their  Professors  appear 
to  have  had  even  less  control  than  the  Masters  and  Doctors  of 
S.  Genevieve  or  of  Notre  Dame.f 

Amongst  those  who  were  attracted  to  Athens,  about  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  were  Proseresius  and  Hephsestion : 
they  hurried  thither  almost,  as  poor  as  Cleanthes.  But  they 
soon  made  their  way.  Proseresius,  at  all  events,  became  nearly 
as  rich  as  Marcus  or  Verus.  He  was  born  in  Armenia  (216), 
and  studied  rhetoric  at  Autioch  under  Ulpiau.  Here  he  speedily 
gained  notoriety  ;  but  his  eyes  soon  turned  to  the  great  Alma 
Mater,  where  he  longed  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  Julian  the 
celebrated  rhetorician.  Hither  he  came  accompanied  by 
Hephsestion.  The  two  young  men  were  poor  almost  to  destitu- 
tion ;  but  their  thirst  to  see  Athenian  life  prevailed  over  all 
other  considerations.  A  story  illustrative  of  their  condition  is 
told  by  Eunapius.J  They  had  but  one  bhange  of  clothes 
between  them,  and  three  thin,  faded  blankets.  Whilst 
Hephsestion  was  attending  the  public  school,  his  companion 
made  the  best  of  their  bedding,  and  worked  at  his  exercises 
amongst  the  blankets.  When  Hephsestion  returned,  they 
exchanged  places,  and  Proseresius  put  on  the  clothes,  and  hur- 
ried off  to  the  public  school.^  A  youth  of  such  parts  as  Pro- 
seresius would  soon  draw  upon  himself  the  attention  of  his 

*  Of  course  it  was  Dot  merely  the  attraction  of  material  beauty  and  couvenieiice  tliat  made 
Athens  what  she  was  ;  but  it  did  its  share.  Beautiful  houses,  and  marble  courts  and  temples, 
art.  and  taste,  drew  great  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Each  race  seems  to  have 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  general  mass  of  valuable  and  brilliant  teaching.  The  n\onotony 
of  one  class  of  mind  did  not  weary  when  there  were  professors  from  every  climate  holding 
forth  in  the  environs  of  the  city  ;  Ionia,  Africa,  C.yiirus,  Thrace,  Sicily,  Syria,  Armenia.  Bithy- 
nia,  Thessaly, — all  these,  ami  many  others,  gave  to  Athens  teachers  whose  names  did  mucli 
towards  maintaining  her  ]prci'minenre  in  the  intellectual  world. 

t  S.  Gregory  Theologus.  in  his  Ornliim  on  S.  Basil,  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  Ihe  stu- 
dents. ^Opp.  S.  Gregiirii  TlKdlogi,  Tom.  II.,  OraUo  XLIII.  in  Lauikm  liuMlii  Moyni,  p.  bH — 515; 
Fatrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXX  I' I.  > 

He  shows  how  they  treated  a  Freshman: — "  Piimum,  apnd  •■oruni  alirniem,  qui  priores 
ipsnni  arripuerint,  hospitio  accipitur  .  .  .  Delude,  a  qiu)l!l)et  cavillia  lace.ssitur;  quod 
quidem,  ni  fallor,  eo  faciunt,  nt  eorum,  qui  nuper  adveueruut,  fastum  repriuiant 
Lacessitur  autem  :  ab  aliis,  audacivis ;  ab  aliis  nrhanins  .  .  .  Turn  per  forum  ad  balneum 
ciini  iirtinpa  dedncitur  .  .  .  Qui  dedueendi  juvenis  nmiiere  fuiiguntnr,  ordine  collocati, 
alqiK'  :iM|uis  s|Kitii»  distincti.  bini  eum  ad  li;ilni-uni  :iTiti-cciluut.  Cn ni  autem  propius  aceesserint, 
qiiiisi  tiiDiitirip  furore  correpti,  claraorem  iiigi-ntrni  eum  siiltilatioue  tollentes  .  .  .  simulque 
l)ulsiitis  januis,  eum  per  strepitum  .juveni  metum  incusserint,  postea  coucesso  ingressu,  ita 
demiini  eum  in  libcrtatein  assernnt."     (IhUlfm.  p.  C^\5 — 51)!.) 

i  Kuna]pius,  born  at  Sardis,  a.d.  347.  His  tirst  master,  Chrysauthius,  taught  him  to  hate 
Christianity.  He  went  to  Athens  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  remained  five  years.  His 
Lives  of  the  Soi>hi.sts  contains  twenty-three  meagre  biographies,  miserably  written,  but  of  great 
historic  value.    Eunapivis  was  an  entliusiftstic  patron  of  Neo-Platonism. 

J  Himerius  appears  also  to  have  taught  S.  (ireogory  and  S.  Basil;  he  was  of  Prusa  in 
Bithyiua  ;  he  flourished  A.n.  Hl.'i — :iHfi  :  he  was  prciliMlily  the  viujiil  of  Pro;eresius,  and  certainly 
afterwarils,  his  rival  ;  he  taught  |iii\  alely  in  At  Inns  at  first ,  then  he  received  a  salary  ;  .Iiilian 
heard  him.  and  admired  Ills  talent,  and  mmle  liim  his  sicretary,  .\.D.  3(32;  he  waa  a  pagan,  but 
not  bigoted  like  Euui»l>ius;  he  modelled  liiuiself  on  Anslides. 
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master.  Julian  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  ability  of  his 
pupil.  He  learnt  to  love  him  tenderly  ;  and  when  he  died  he 
left  Proferesius  his  house.  The  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  which  here- 
tofore had  been  confined  to  one,  was  now  conferred  on  many 
rhetoricians.  Amongst  a  crowd  of  competitors,  the  successful 
ones  were  Epiphanius,  Diophantus,  Sopolis,  Parnasius,  and 
Hephtestion.  But  H»!ph;i3stiou  quitted  Athens,  as  he  shrank 
from  competition  with  his  friend.  Like  Lycinius,  Proaeresius 
had  to  suffer  for  his  talents  through  the  bigotry  of  narrow  minds. 
Envy  drove  him  out  of  Athens*  But  he  was  speedily  recalled, 
and  apjiointed  head  of  all  the  Athenian  rhetoricians.  Then  he 
went  to  Gaul,  and  next  to  Rome.  Here,  in  reward  of  an  eulogy 
which  he  had  written  upon  the  Imperial  City,  the  citizens 
erected  in  his  honour  a  bronze  statue  as  large  as  life,  and  placed 
under  it  this  inscription  :  "  '^he  Queen  of  Cities  to  the  Prince 
of  Eloquence." 

Pro^resius  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature — some  say  nine 
feet  high.  He  possessed  an  iron  constitution.  He  would  freely 
drink  frozen  water,  and  went  about  in  the  cold  of  a  northern 
winter  with  naked  feet,  and  in  summer  clothing.f  He  pos- 
sessed an  astounding  memory,  and  had  a  singular  gift  of 
extemporary  speaking.  A  flowing  style,  and  a  love  of  classic 
models,  distinguished  him  as  a  rhetorician.  He  lived  to  nearly 
ninety. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  fame  had  drawn  many  promising 
men  to  Athens.  No  doubt  Gregory  had  already  heard  of  him 
while  studying  in  the  city  of  S.  Mark  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
his  anxiety  to  hear  him  which  made  the  Saint  so  impatient  to 
embark  in  mid-winter,  and  imperil  his  life  on  the  treacherous 
sea.J 

Gregory  arrived  at  Athens,  probably  in  350.     S.  Basil  joined 

*  That  Proneresius  and  Hiinerius  tniiKht  S.  Giepiorv,  can  bo  Kutlii'iod  from  tlif  following: — 
"  Pi;i'<-fl>tores.  qnibus  usus  est  Atlii'uis  (inf;oiiii,s,  apiiil  tot  lioniiin'.s  ct-lcbres  eiant  aimd  quot 
Atlicnif  ii>s:i-.  Hi  fucri-  Hiniciins  ct  I'roiiirsius:  iniiiius  ;;iMililis  t-iMt,  alter  vero  Cliristianus.  Is, 
ob  diei-iiili  eoiiiani.  iniinuMi  in  <Talli:is.  iiiile  Itoiiiain  aCoristiiiit io  missus  .  .  .  Cliristianuiu 
liiiiii-  ilixitniis.  i|iiii|i|iiicl  seiipserit  Kiniapius.  <|'ii  Iniiic  ut  jierililnii  si1>;  vindii-at.  I'roa-resius 
eiiim  Christ  iaiia-  nliuioiii  sir  a<lili<liis  liiil,  ut  emu  .Iiiliainis.  le^i-  data  ne  Clirisl  iaiii  liljeraliuni 
aitiuiii  iliMtures  esse -lit,  ii>si  ('liiisliaiios  dni'ire  pcrniissiscl ,  scliolaiii  sponle  desi-rm-ril  ;  <|iiod  ex 
Hieronynio  disciiiius."  ( Oj'p.  >^.  (insorii  TbeMJo-i,  Tom.  /.,  in  filn  S.  (invnrii  Thrnla,,i,  jj  Mi,  p.  170.) 
1  The  way  Kunapins,  when  lie  tirst  arrived  at  Athens  as  a  lad,  was  introdiieed  to  I'roanesius," 
shows  liow  easy  the  discipline  was  in  rel^ou  to  professor  and  student.  (See  Tlie  Office  ami 
}\'urk  of  Universities,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  53 — 54.) 
t  He  says : — 

"  Sed  quod  semper  experitur  juvcnnm  fervor, 
Ut  motihns  inordiiiatis  facile  veutiletur, 
Velnt  animosns  in  cursuni  salieus  pnllus, 
Id  mihi  ovenit.     Nam  omniuo  extra 
Tcnipns,  paeato  nondnm  mari 

Cum  Tauri  ipiamdam  perictilo  nondnm  carere  caudam 
Dicuut  periti  liarum  rernni,  ac  navigare  temerarii  esse,  non  prudentis, 
Tune  ej;n.  Ale\auilria  relieta 
(Illie  euini  aliipiiil  doctriiia-  deoerpseram), 
Solvens  n.a\  i;;aliaui  versus  (Jraeiani." 

(0pp.  a.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tovi.  III.,  Carminum  Llher  JI.,  SectiO  I.,  PocmaUt  tie 
Seipto,  V.  Ul— 130,  p.  1038;  Patrolog.  OrcBC,   Vol.  XXXV J  I.) 
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him  there  about  a  year  later,  drawn  by  the  same  attraction.* 
Here  these  two  great  Doctors  of  the  future  were  joined  in  the 
intimacy  of  the  sweetest  friendship.  The  ties  which  had  made 
them  one  at  Caesarea  were  now  knit  closer  than  ever  ;  and  no 
type  of  pure  affection  could  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  that 
which  Basil  displayed  for  Grregory,  and  Gregory  for  Basil. 

The  lives  of  these  two  gifted  youths,  in  the  midst  of  fasci- 
nating, wicked  Athens,  olfer  one  of  the  most  expressive 
testimonies  to  the  power  of  genuine  Christianity  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church.  The  general  run  of  students  who 
sought  the  Attic  seat  of  wisdom  took  with  them  natures  without 
control  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  Christians,  they  had  nothing  to 
offer  equal  in  any  way  to  what  they  were  hoping  to  receive.f 
They  were  pleased,  attracted,  melted,  overpowered,  and 
enslaved.  Colour,  form,  and  taste,  the  noble  and  the  fair — 
these  they  had  not  known  before,  these  they  were  introduced 
to  now,  and  these  they  seized,  and  made  their  own  ;  and  they 
were  satisfied  with  their  newly-acquired  gifts.  And  indeed 
Athens  possessed  all  that  exalted  pride,  all  that  subtle  and 
spiritual  nobility  of  fantasy,  which  led  men  to  imagine  that 
because  they  could  intellectually  conceive  the  noble  and  the 
fair, — therefore,  fair  and  noble  they  themselves  must  be. 

Athens  did  not  undertake  to  form  men  by  rule,  or  enforce, 
by  penalties  and  imposts,  the  teaching  of  true  taste  and  wisdom. 
All  that  was  refined,  elevated,  and  great  in  man — like  the  olives 
of  her  plains  and  hills — was  supposed  to  grow  up  and  expand, 
and  beautify  the  world  through  its  own  inherent  vitality  and 
innate  loveliness.  The  deep  transparent  shadow,  the  delicate 
shades,  the  pellucid  air,  the  harmony  of  rich  soft  colour,  which 
came  and  went  with  cloud  and  sun — all  this  sprang  from  the 
opulent  life  of  nature.  So  with  the  soul :  original  nature  by 
itself  is  great ;  mind  supreme  and  simple  ;  taste,  propriety, 
and  the  grace  of  life  were  but  the  unfolding  buds  and  blossoms 
of  glorious  human  nature. J 


*  Opp.  S.  Baailil  Magni,  Tom.  I.,  ProUyomena  in  Vita,  Cap.  II.,  J  1,  p.  10;  Patrolog.  Grwc.,  VoL 
XXIX. 

t  S-  Oregory  says:—"  Insano  quodam  erga  sopliiatas  stiulin  Atliciiis  tpiieiitur  quani  plurimi 
et  stolidissimi  adoli?scentes:  non  modo  ignobilcs  et  oliscuri  scd  noliili-s  etiain  et  ilhistrcs,  tit 
qui  niiscellauea  qunedam  multitudo  siut,  et  juveiit-s.  i"t  ita  ertecfi,  ut  conim  impetus  vix  reprinii 
possiut.  Quod  igitur  in  equestribus  certaiuinibus  iis  aceideie  videmus,  qui  equis  et  8i>ecta- 
culis  oblectantur ;  exsiliuut  enim,  clamant,  pulvercni  in  eujlum  uiittuut,  sedcntes  babenas 
moderantur,  aireni  rerberant,  eqnos  dij;itis,  (luasi  srutiois,  in  alteram  atque  alterum  latus 
subinde  jiiiif;init.  euiii  niliil  bonim  in  ipsoniiii  i>()t<-s(atc  situni  sit  .  .  .  Paupores  plerumqne 
at(iuc  iniipiu  iMbdi-aiitcs.  et  ([uibiis  lie  in  uiiiiiii  qiiiilciM  ilicni  vietiia  suppetit  .  .  .  Ati|Ue  ea 
ri»  vi-licniiiitii-  ab,s\n(bi  et  piddi^idsa  est.  IMvidccuiiantur  urbes,  Tins,  portus,  mnntinm 
cienniina,  eanipi,  solitudincs,  omnes  deniiine  Attie:e  ae  leliquas  Gra?cia5  partes,  atque  adeo 
ineolarnm  maxima  pars,  nam  et  illos  in  partes  ac  stadia  distractos  habent."  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii 
Tlieologi.  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  in  Laiulem  Basilii  Mai/ni,  i  15,  p.  514—515;  Patrolog.  Orxc,  Vol. 
XXXVI.) 

t  Tbe  Albenians  "professed  to  do  ri;,'bt,  not  from  servile  feeling,  not  because  tbey  wero 
obliged,  nor  from  fear  of  eommand,  not  tVoin  belief  of  tlie  unseen,  but  because  it  was  so  truly 
pleiisaut,  because  it  was  sncli  a  luxury  to  do  it.      Their  political  bond  was  goodwill  aud  geucr- 
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What  could  be  more  enthralling  than  such  a  tone  as  this  to 
any  pagan  youth  of  generous  mind  ?  It  appears  to  fit  in  with 
such  exquisite  nicety  to  his  large  capacity  for  virtue,  and  the 
wild  craving  of  his  heart.  Many  a  young  man  from  Wyria,  or 
Cyprus,  or  Ionia  ;  many  a  youth  from  The.ssaly,  Sicily,  or 
Africa  ;  the  Moor,  the  Hpaiiiard,  and  the  Gaul,  as  well  as  the 
haughty  Roman,  had  left  home,  there  is  little  doubt,  thirsty 
enough,  and  had  drunk  to  inebriation  of  the  genius  of  the  place.* 

But  not  so  Basil  and  Gregory.  The  severe,  self-contained 
Basil  carried  in  his  heart  an  Image  far  transcending  any  of 
those  created  by  the  fascinations  of  Hellenic  life.  Gregory,  too, 
though  he  travelled  sea  and  land,  and  spent  long  years  in 
studying  eloquence,!  ever  bore  in  mind  the  teachings  of  his 
mother  Nonna.J 

Thus,  though  neither  Basil  nor  Gregory  had  been  baptized, 
still  they  had  been  "  spoiled  "  for  Athens.^  They  lived,  con- 
versed, and  worked  together.  Their  only  emulation  was,  who 
should  love  Christ  the  best ;  their  only  walks — to  the  schools, 
that  they  might  acquire  human  eloquence  and  wisdom,  the 
better  to  defend  His  cause  ;  and  to  the  house  of  God,  where 
they  might  pray  to  him.  They  avoided  the  theatres  and  public 
places.  They  shunned  young  men  of  evil  life,  and  associated 
with  the  virtuous  only.  They  walked  their  straight  and  loving 
road  to  God,  with  tliat  simplicity  which  alone  could  issue  out 
of  the  intense  purpose  of  their  lives. !| 


ous  sentiment.  They  were  loyal  citizens,  active,  hardy,  brave,  muuificent,  and  because  the 
viituiius  was  tlie  enjoyable,  and  the  enjoyable  was  the  virtuous.  They  regulated  themselves 
bv  niu.sir,  and  so  danced  through  life."  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Turn.  II.  Oratio  in  Laiidem 
liasilii  Miiiini,  i  15,  p.  125—1.36;   I'atrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVI.) 

*  Thdugli  most  ensnaring  and  dehisive,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  love  of  the  Beautiful, 
which  the  Athenian  education  encouraged  so  much,  was  a  great  help  towards  preparing  the 
way  for  Clui.-itiauity.  Thus  many  of  the  most  distinguislied  Christians  had  been  Greek  profes- 
sors. Serious  men  must  have  perceived  where  the  concrete  beauty  lay.  The  Athenian  or 
pa;;aii  life,  i'limpared  with  pagan  aspiration.s;  and  the  Christian  life,  when  drawn  into  contact 
with  Ipotli  tliisc.  must  have  gone  far  to  shake  the  belief  of  honest  men  in  their  own  religious 
theories  and  religious.  Christ,  whenever  brought  fairly  into  relation  with  any  work  of  man's 
creation,  throws  the  light  of  His  couuteiuince  vii>on  it,  ami  reveals  all  its  hoUowuess  and  imper- 
fection, not  BO  much  by  the  logic  of  rea.soning,  as  by  the  logic  of  contrast. 

t  <Ji>i>.  S.  Gregiuii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  lit.,  Carminum  lAb.  //.,  Sectio  I.,  Poemata  de  Seipso,  v.  96 — 
102,  p.  B78:  Patrol,.,!,  (irir,:.  Vol.  XXXVII. 

i  Ibidem  v.  211—219,  p.  104:j. 

4  He  shows  clearly  what  his  mind  was  about  Christ.  It  was  to  follow  him  that  he  aban- 
doned tlie  world,  and  all  it  ottered.  Here  are  the  words  of  S.  Anthony  and  .S.  Heiu'dicI  again: — 
"  'Hi  quix  vuU  post  me  venire,  abueget  semetipsum,'  ijuis  unqiiam  inter  hos  degiiis  explere  poterit 
[vita-  hnjus  uegotia]  ?  Nos  enim  oportet,  si  nosmetii).sos  abuegemus,  et  «i'iHrm  (  hiisti  tolla- 
mus,  sic  ipsum  sequi.  Abnegate  autem  semetipsum  e.st  ))rateritorum  prorsus  olplivisci,  atque  a 
voluutatibus  suis  secedere  .  .  .  Naiu  pia'parare  »e  ad  mortem  jiro  Christo  jx-rferemlam, 
mortiticare  membra  quiB  sunt  super  terrain,  accingi  <iuasi  in  iiistrueta  aiii-  ail  inrii  iilum  omne 
biil)(iiii(luiM,  cjiiihI  nobis  pro  Christi  nomine  imi)eiideat,  vita(|ni-  |)r;h  scnli  ncm  alli<i,  hoi-  est 
crucem  .suaiii  tollere."  (Vid.  Opp.  S.  liasilii,  Tom.  III..  Hrij.  pusius  Ti;i,l,it,r,  liit,  rr,iij(il.  17.,  n.  I, 
p.  y2(i— 927;  Pdtrohiij.  Oriec,  Vol.  XXXI. j  Again: — "  Uutim  ruriuis  sumus  uc  caput  Chrl.stuiu 
habemus."    (Ibidem,  Intn-rogaU  VII.,  n.  2,  p.  930.    See  /).  9:h,  9:i.'i,  9:)!l.) 

|["Uuaj  nobis  viiB  not;e  erant:  altera  prima  et  pra'stantior ;  seciiiida  altera,  et  inferioris 
prefii:  illaqnidem  ad  sacras  a'des  nostras,  et  ad  doctorcs,  qui  illic  erant,  fereViat ;  ha'c  autem 
ad  externos  priBceptores.  Caiteras  omnes,  qua^  ad  festa,  spectacula,  celehres  conventus,  epulas, 
dui'i'liaiit,  u^qiio  ac  libenti  aniiiio  relii|uerannis.  Nihil  enini,  niea  quideiii  sententia,  magiii 
taeiiiidum  est.  quod  ad  reete  lioiu'steque  vivendiim  nihil  ath'rt,  nee  sui  studiosos  ineliores 
recldii.  .hmi  emu  aliis  alia  qii:i'ilam  I'ogiiomenta  sint,  vel  aparentibus  ni'cepta.  vel  i-x  seipsis. 
hoe  est,  i\  |Miqoiis  \\\:f  sludiis  instil  utisqne  eomparata:  nohis  contra,  magna  reset  magnum 
nomen  erat  Cliiistiauos  it  (>sse  et  nominarl."  (<>!>/>■  S-  (iri-gorii  Theologi,  Tom.  If.,  th-alic 
XLllI.  ill  Lnudem  Haailii  Moyiii.  i  21,  p.  biJ;  I'atroloy.  Wcac,  Vol.  XXXVI.J 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  strangeness  and  beauty 
of  their  Christian  purity  which  drew  around  them  so  many 
hearts  in  Athens.  If  the  Greeks  loved  the  fair,  how  could  they 
help  being  struck  by  Basil  and  by  Gregory — by  those  two 
hearts  in  one,  whose  brilliant  gifts  and  ardent  friendship  were 
talked  of  beyond  the  Greek  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the 
neighbouring  seas  ? 

These  youths  were  known  to  hold  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  in 
great  contempt,  and  to  place  their  pride,  not  in  the  high-sounding 
name  of  rhetoricians,  but  in  the  glorious  title  of  followers  of 
Christ* 

This  establishment  of  Christian  principle  in  the  midst  of 
pagan  Athens  was  not  without  its  effect.  Basil  and  Gregory 
became  the  centre-figures  in  a  chosen  group.  Amongst  their 
friends  might  be  mentioned  Sophronius,  who  became  a  states- 
man ;  Eusebius,  who  afterwards  was  bishop  ;  and  Celsus,  who 
was  made,  by  Julian,  Governor  of  Cilicia. 

Basil  speedily  grew  tired  of  Athens.  He  called  its  joys  a 
"hollow  blessedness."  He  came  with  high  anticipations,  and 
was  disappointed.!  Gregory  and  Basil  made  up  their  minds  to 
leave.  But  their  friends  pressed  around  them,  and  so  rude  was 
their  importunity,  that  they  succeeded  in  persuading  Gregory 
to  remain.  But  Basil,  with  that  firmness  which  was  the  secret 
of  much  of  his  success,  broke  through  them  all,  and  journeyed 
to  Caesarea  ;  and  Gregory  was  not  long  in  following  him. 

Now  we  may  consider  the  education  of  the  twain  complete. 
Basil,  "  the  Christian  Plato,"  and  Gregory,  "  the  Theologian," 
are  now  to  sink  their  roots  deep  into  the  field  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  and  religion.  Basil,  the  strong,  stubborn  oak,  standing 
rigid  against  the  storm,  ready  to  break  rather  than  to  bend ; 
Gregory,  more  like  the  elm,  umbrageous,  beautiful,  graceful ; 
naturally  giving  to  fierce  pressure  of  the  elements,  though  never 
to  be  moved  withal.J 

*  S.  Gregory  t<!lls  us  liow  wide-spw^ad  aud  how  iiouourable  a  reputation  was  acquired  by 
liiinself  and  his  friend  Basil.  Vid.  Opp.  S.  Gri'gorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.,  in  Laudcia 
Basilii  31(11/111,^22, p.  5'Z6;  Patroloij.  Grwc,  Vol.  XXXVI. 

t  He  sliows  in  liis  Hide  what  it  was  tliat  made,  him  look  with  such  indifference  on  earth :  he 
saw  iMVimd:  lii.s  <ves  lixed  thenisch  is  on  the  "  everlasting  liills:  " — "  Inett'abiles  oniuino  sinit 
el  iiieiiarruliilcs  diviiKu  )iuk-liritncliiii.s  tul^orc-s  ;  iion  cas  dctcgit  oratio,  nou  excipit  auris.  Ktsi 
lucileri  s|)lendores  dixeris.  et  Inua-  clarilateni.  et  solis  lunun,  omnia  pra(  illius  gloria  vilia  sunt 
et  obscnra,  atque  cum  vera  luce  eoiiiparata,  magis  distant  ab  ilia,  quam  profunda  tristisque  ac 
illunis  uox  a  clarissima  nieridie  dissidet..  I'ulchritudo  lia^c  carueis  quidem  oculis  conspiei  nou 
potest,  sed  a  sola  anima  ac  niente  apprehenditur.  Ea  si  qnaudo  quenipiam  sanctorum  illus- 
tvavit,  Rtatin>  iiitolerandmii  in  iii.sis  reli((iiit  desiderii  stiinulum  :  quip])e  qui  pnesentis  vitaj 
]icila'si  (liciliaiit  :  H'li  mlhi.  ijiuit  iiirulntns  iiiriis  pnilnnii'itHs  rst.  (^hininln  vniiiun  ,1  apparebo  ante 
J'iiriiii,  hn!  IteniilUid:  JH.ssulri  it  rss,'  ciiin  I'hrisU:  iiiulUi  Inii.j.iim  «i.  ;/«.<.  Illud  (nKxine  :  SiUl'it 
aniina  tiica  ad  JJcuiiijurttm  vivuiii.  Et :  A'uHc  diiniitis  sirvuiii  tutun,  Ihnninc."  (Vid.  Opp.  S.  P.N. 
Basilii,  Tom.  III.,  Heyuke  Fusius  TriKtatoE,  iu  4,  p.  910— Ull ;  Patrolog.  Grac,  Vol  XXXI.) 

t  And  their  very  friendship  made  them  famous  in  Athens,  and  far  beyond  : — "  Nee  vero 
quidquam  eiusniodi  a)«ii(l  eos  erant  Orestes  et  Pylades,  nee  Mnlionid:c  illi,  Honierieo  versu 
eelel>rati,  «(iio.s  i:ilaiiiilaliun  sixielas,  atque.  ars  egregie  aurigaudi  nobilitavit,  eodem  tempore 
habenas  et  Hamuni  inter  se  i)arliiiiies."  (Vid.  Opp.  S.  (iregorii  Tlieologi,  Tmil.  II.,  Oratio 
XLIII.  in  LavUtm  llajiUU  Munni,  i  21,  p.  Sai ;  Fatrolog.  Grax.,  VoL  XXX  VI.) 
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Basil  and  Gregory,  wlien  at  Athens,  had  often  talked  over 
their  future  life.  They  spoke  of  how  they  would  retire,  when 
they  had  finished  their  (nirrmduvi,  to  serve  God  in  solitude  in 
the  wilds  of  Pontus.  The  voice  of  Christ  seems  ever  to  have 
been  speaking  in  their  ears.  But  domestic  difficulties  prevented 
Gregory  from  carrying  out  his  project,*  so  Basil,  full  t)f  fiery 
zeal,  took  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  East,  lie  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  of  monastic  life,  and  to 
return  home,  and  establish  those  principles  in  Asia  Minor 
which  had  already  filled  the  wilderness  with  saints,  lie  visited 
Hyria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  He  made  a  point  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  great  characters  of  the  East.f  He  saw  and 
marvelled  at  the  lives  of  the  Solitaries,  who  had  utterly  trampled 
on  the  flesh.  He  wondered  at  their  patient  endurance  of  so 
many  labours,  and  at  tlieir  constancy  in  prayer  ;  he  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  manner  in  which  they  battled  with  sleep  ;  at  the 
way  they  bore  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  with  even  minds.J 

In  them  Basil  saw  more  than  the  realization  of  his  own  lofty 
aspirations.  He  tells  Eustathius  that  these  Eastern  heroes 
lived  as  if  in  flesh  not  their  own.  "  Admiring  and  extolling 
the  life  of  these  men  who  could  so  indeed  carry  about  with 
them  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  desired  that  I  myself,"  he 
says,  "  as  far  as  I  could  attain,  might  be  an  imitator  of  them."§ 

The  example  of  these  Solitaries  made  a  life-impression  upon 
Basil.  He  returned  to  Pontus.  And  now  his  great  vocation 
opened  upon  its  course.  He  established  a  monastery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Iris.  Here  he  fixed  himself  in  a  beautiful  and 
wild  spot,  amid  streams,  mountains,  and  woods.  Here  he 
dwelt  six  or  seven  years,  and  ennobled  his  intelligence  with 
the  lofty  principles  of  monastic  life.! 

*  S.  Basil  complained  that  Gregory  did  uot  keep  liis  word.  (0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom. 
I.,  Vila-S.  G reyor a,  i  58,  p.  175;   I'atrolug.  Griec,  Vol.  XXXV.) 

t  S.  Basil  liad  been  baptized,  on  liis  return  home  from  Athens,  by  Bishop  Dianins.  He 
appears,  also,  lietore  nmkini;  tor  tlie  K;ist.  to  li;ivc  ^iviii  jMililii-  cvidciici'  ot  liis  ^reiit  oratorieal 
powers  at  Ca-savea.  But  lli^s  Ki^sll■r  Ma<  i  iii:i  \v:is  too  fond  ot  liiiii  to  allow  In  in  to  remain  in  tlio 
world  it"  she  could  help  it.  •■i,(u:iin  n-  pliirimum  ilium  ad.jiivit  .Maerimi  .s<n-or,  ijuje  euni  ilium 
vidisset  iiiinis  ma-iniliie  de  elo(|uenlia  .sentire,  ac  diguitates  omues  Uoceit'acere,  et  I'astu  quo- 
dam  supra  hominrs  potestatc  claros  , Herri,  celeriter  ad  asceticam  vitaiu,  f|uain  ipsa  protiteba- 
tur,  altraxit."  (op]).  S.  Basilii,  Toin.  1.  rroUyvmena  in  Vila,  Cap.  III.,i  I, p.  i;i;  I'atroUig.  Groec., 
VuL  XXIX.) 

t  See  the  influence  of  the  Gospol ! — "  Cum  legissem  Evangeliuin,  ibi<iuu  perspexissem  pluri- 
lunni  ad  perfeetionera  valere,  bona  sua  divendere,  et  cum  e^euis  fratribus  communicare,  ac 
nulla  i>r(MHU.s  hii.iu.s  vita-  sollieitudine  di.slrinfji,  nee  nlla  att'ectione  ad  n.s  tcrren.i.s  aniiiio  eon- 
verti;  eujiii-liam  iuvcnivc  aliiiuciii  ex  fratribus  qui  banc  vita'  viam  el<  ;;issi-t,  nt  una  eiim  iiiso 
brevem  hii.jus  vita- lluetum  tran.siiem."  (";//<.  S.  Basilii  iMa;;iii,  7'(/m,  /)'.,  Kiiislidiiiinn  Classis 
II.,  Kpiist.  L'CXXIII.    AdvemuAi  EimtatlUum  .'ie.baiitetium,  i  2,  p.  823;  I'aliuUjy.  Giux.,  VvL  XXXII.) 

i  Ibidem. 

II  Nor  did  he  live  in  what  is  called  selfish  ways  of  thinking  of  his  own  Salvation.  He  changed 
by  his  iinacliing,  example,  and  munifieeiuc,  till!  entire  province  of  Pontus.  "Ba.silius  Ponti 
urlies."  say.s  Kulinus.  "  i-t  rura  circuiMiru.s,  ilcsidcs  i;ciitis  iUiiis  aninios  et  parnm  cir  s]u-  futura 
sollicitoh  St  imulare  verbis  <-t  piadiralione  siieciiidric,  c'allumque  »b  bis  lon^a^  iic';;li;;ruti:o 
ca;pil  aliolere,  sub(  ;iitqiii-.  abjirtis  iiianium  renim  et  .sacul.-irinm  enris,  suimcl  notitiam  reci- 
peie.  in  onum  eoire.  moM.isltiia  eoiisl  im-re,  psalmis,  i-t  bymnis  el  i>r  alinuiliM.s  doinit  vaeare, 
pau)ierum  curani  gerere.  eisqiii'  halntacula  bouesta  etqua)  »d  vietnni  mcissaria  sunt,  priubere, 
virgiut'S  iustitueru,  pudicani  eastamqiie  vitaoi  oiuuibus  puue  dcsiderabllem  tacere.     Ita  brovi 
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And  he  broke  down  a  body  naturally  sickly  with  the  terrible 
severity  of  his  penances.  He  took  but  one  meal  a  day,  and 
that  consisting  of  bread,  herbs,  and  water.  "  Cookery  with  us 
is  idle,"  he  says,  "  no  knife  is  familiar  with  blood  ;  our  dainti- 
est meal  is  vegetables,  with  coarsest  bread  and  vapid  wine."* 
8.  Gregory  says  of  him  :  "  he  had  but  one  inner  and  one  outer 
garment  :  his  bed  was  the  ground  ;  little  sleep,  no  bath  ;  his 
food  bread  and  salt ;  his  drink  the  running  stream  ;  he  slept 
in  a  hair  shirt,  or  other  rough  garment ;  the  sun  was  his  fire  ; 
and  he  braved  the  severest  frost  in  the  severe  climate  of 
Cappadocia."t 

And  all  this  satisfied  his  lofty  sj)irit  far  beyond  the  splendour 
and  refinements  of  Athens  the  beautiful.  Thus  he  became  a 
firm  column,  the  greatest  monastic  law-giver  of  the  East,  the 
fearless  reprover  of  the  arrogance  of  princes  and  of  the 
blasphemies  of  heretics.:]: 

His  conduct  before  Modestus  brings  out  the  full  character  of 
the  man.  On  the  8aint  refusing  to  communicate  with  the  Arians, 
Modestus  asks  him  whether  he  does  not  fear  the  consequences. 

Basil. — "  Fear  what  consequences  ? — what  sufferings  !''" 

Modestus. — "  One  of  those  many  pains  which  a  prefect  can 
inflict." 

Basil. — "  Let  me  know  them  ?" 

Modestus. — "  Confiscation,  exile,  torture,  death." 

Basil. — "  Think  of  some  other  threat.  These  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  me.  He  runs  no  risk  of  confiscation,  who  has 
nothing  to  lose,  except  these  mean  garments  and  a  few  books.^ 
jS or  does  he  care  for  exile,  who  is  not  circumscribed  by  place, 
who  does  not  make  a  home  of  the  spot  he  dwells  in,  but  every- 
where a  home  whithersoever  he  be  cast,  or  rather  everywhere 
God's  home,  whose  pilgrim  he  is  and  wanderer.  Nor  can  tor- 
tures harm  a  frame  so  frail  as  to  break  under  the  first  blow. 
You  could  but  strike  once  and  death  would  be  gain.      It  would 

pennutata  est  totiiis  provincif6  facies,  ut  in  arido  et  squalenti  campo  videretiir  seRPS  fecunrta, 
ac  Iseta  vineasiirrexisse."  (Lih.  XL,  Cap.  IX.  Of.  0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tmn.  I.  Prolegomena  in  Vita, 
Cap.  VI.,  i  i,p.  25;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

*  0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  IV.,  Epist.  XLL,  p.  S40;  Patrolog.  Gra-c.  Vol.  XXXII.  I  use  Dr.  New- 
man's translation,  as  nnajiproafhahle,  when  tlic  ivonla  of  the  Saint  are  quoted. 

t  (See  Church  of  the  Fathers.  Chap.  II.,  p.  22.)  S.  Giesory  says  of  Basil: — "  Necessariis  tantum 
cibis.  (jiiaindin  licnit,  vitani  toleiabat,  ahinc  liiiiic  .solum  ^nxiiin  niirat,  nenipe  a  luxu  abstinere; 
Bi'cl  lilia  1-1  avi-s.  i|uiliiis  ^^iIlllvll•\  afijuc  artilirii  cxiicr.M  inilcliril iiilo  est,  et  rictus  faeilis  aliiue  ex 
tcMiiimii- .|U:rsitus  lib  (ii-iiliis  liabcri-,  (|  uc'iiiailniiMluiii  Chri.sl  us  iiiciis  nioiiet  .  .  .  Hiiic  illi 
lujiica  una.,  i-t  palliiini  uiunii.  el  status  liuiiii  Icctuliis.  i-l  \  i;;ilia',  i-l  illuvii-s  (ilia  ejus  decora  et 
oriuuneuta).  i-t  .suav  is.sinia  I'd-iia  I'l  olismiiuiM,  ]iaiiis  i-l  sal.  rinvuui,  in(|Uani.  illinl  <-(iiulirMi'ntuin. 

et  potio  .-iobria  rt    \ibcrriiiia.  qiiaii bis  iiiliil  lalnuaiil  ibus  luiid'S    jirofuuduiil ."     (<>)ip.   S.  (ire- 

florii  'I'lieologi,  T,„n.  II.,  Onitio  XLIIl.  in  l.omliin  Ikisilii  Miujiii,  i  (11,  ;-.  575;  I'litn^lo.j.,  (Inec.,  Vol. 
XXX  VI.) 

t  See  bis  spleiulid  letter  developing  this  idea:— "  Oportot  Cliristianuni  ea  qu»  vocatione 
OfpUsti  (\i<;iia  sunt,  sentire,  ae  difjuaiu  KvanKelio  ("liristi  vitam  desere."  (Opp.  K.  Basilii,  Tom. 
IV.,  Kpint.  CkiHK.  I.,  Kpixt.  XXII.,  p.  21)7—294;  Pulroloii.  Grtcc,  Vol.,  XXXIF.J 

?  0}}v.  S.  (iregorii  Tbeolo^i,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIJI.,  in  Latulev  Uasilii  Matini,  ?  49,  p.  .559; 
Valroloy.  Orwc,  Vol.  XXXVI. 
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seud  me  the  sooner  to  Him  for  Whom  I  live  and  labour,  for 
Wliom  I  am  dead  rather  than  alive,  to  Whom  I  have  long  been 
journeying."* 

This  was  the  man  who,  whilst  he  would  resist  the  proud,  was 
ever  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  among  the  sick  and  poor.  He 
would  not  only  tend  the  lepers,  but  kiss  their  miserable  sores 
and  wounds.  Of  his  bounty,  the  vast  hospitals  which  he 
established  are  sufficient  evidence.  It  was  Christ  who  made 
him  all  to  all.  Had  he  not  been  a  Christian,  he  might  have 
been  a  disdainful,  scornful  man  ;  unapproachable  for  his  gifts  ; 
feared,  and  indeed  admired,  but  hardly  loved.  As  it  was,  the 
tenderness  of  the  Cross,  joined  to  the  grandeur  of  a  mind  little 
in  nothing,  elevated  in  everything,  made  Basil  as  deeply 
esteemed  by  the  wise,  as  he  was  feared  by  the  arrogant  and 
froward.f 

Mark  his  appearance  !  In  person  he  is  considerably  above 
the  middle  height ;  he  is  thin,  erect,  and  withered  with  the 
tc^rrific  austerities  of  his  devoted  life  ;  his  complexion  is  dark, 
and  his  countenance  pale  ;  his  eyebrows  large,  and  almost  meet- 
ing above  the  nose  ;  his  face  is  oval,  and  his  head  closely  shaved, 
and  a'  long  greyish  beard  flows  down  upon  his  breast ;+  his 
expression  speaks  of  deep  thought ;  whilst,  added  to  the  stern 
majesty  of  his  appearance,  there  is  a  grace  about  him  which 
recalls  to  mind  the  careful  and  exquisite  training  of  his  early  life. 

To  go  further  into  S.  Basil's  life  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  Of  his  separation  from  Dianius,  his  ordination  at 
Cffisarea,  his  reconciliation  with  Eusebius,his  episcopal  labours,^ 


*  "  Exsilium  auteni  hand  cognosce,  qui  nuUo  loco  circmiiscriptus  sum :  ac  neque  terrain 
liauc,  quaiu  uuuc  incolo,  ineain  liabeo,  et  earn  oranem,  in  qiiaiu  projectus  t'uero  pro  uioa  duco: 
iiuo,  ut  rectius  loquar,  universam  terrain  Dei  esse  scio,  cn,ju8  adveua  ego  sum  et  pere^rinus. 
Jam  tormenta  quid  accipere  queaut,  cum  corpus  desit,  uisi  forte  priniam  plagam  dixerisi 
H\(jus  euim  solius  peues  te  aibitrium  et  potestas  est.  Mors  porro  beuetieii  mibi  loco  erit; 
citius  enim  me  ad  Deura  transiiiittet,  cui  vivo  et  servio,  maximaque  ex  parte  mortem  obii,  et 
ad  quern  jampridem  piopero.  Quo  sermone  obstiipel'actus  prajfectus:  Nemo  iiiquit,  me 
(uomenque  suum  adjiingit),  ad  buuc  usque  diem,  ita,  nee  pari  verborura  libertate  est  allocutus." 
(Ibidem,  i  49—50,  p.  559.) 

t  S.  Gregory  defends  liim  against  the  imputation  of  being  high-minded,  thus:— "Quid  ad 
ha'C  nobis  dicturi  sunt,  qui  liomiiii  fastum  .superciliumque  objieiunt  i  luiqui  sane  et  acerbi 
rernm  lmjusnuidi_juili(e.s,  eosquc.  qui  regubr  iioii  sunt,  ad  regulam  ndnioventes.  .An  vero  fieri 
pote,st,  ut  <|iii  Iciuosd.s  deosiMiletur.  et  liu<-  usi|iic  sc  dciiiiltat.  advi-rsns  saniis  et  valeutes  super- 
filium  attdlhit  .'  (,)ui  luriies  <-(intitii-iitia  it  im-iliii  iuiitii'i:it  iiiiiui  ainiiii  lastn  iiilletur  /  .  .  ." 
(Opp.  S.  Uregorii  Tbeologi,  Totn.  II.,  OnUio  XLJIl.  in  Lnwkm  Btisilii  Muijni,  J  U4,  j).  579— 582; 
I'atroloy.  Oriec,  l^uL  XXXl^I.J 

t  "  Sancti  Basilii  efflgiem  sic  descriptam  reperit  Barouius  [Ad  an.  378]  in  anonymo  Vaticano : 
'  Magnus  Basilius  procero  fait  habitu  corporis  et  recto,  siccus,  gracilis  ;  color  ejus  fuscus,  vultus 
temperatvis  pallore,  Justus  nasus,  supercilia  in  orbem  inttexaet  addueta:  cogitabnudo  similis 
fuit,  pauca;  in  vultu  rugae,  easqiie  renideiites,  gen;e  obloiigie,  teinpoia  ali(iii:iiituin  cava,  pio- 
missa  barba  et  luediocris  canities.' "  (Opp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I.,  Prdlftjmiunii  in  I'itii,  Cap.  XL.,'i2, 
p.\G\;  I'atniloij.  (ini-c,  Vvl.  A'AVA'.;  Here  again  is  a  iiictuif  :— •' Magnus  Biisilins  habitu  cor- 
poris, in  nmllani  piociTitatcni  crecla-  tigune  cxiuniliat.  Kiat  siccus  et  niarilcntus,  liiger 
colore,  palloie  tempi  ratus  laiieni,  i>r:iditus  decoro  naso  et  circuintlexis  ad  liiniiuiiii,  super- 
Ciliis;  in  vertice  ciuitractior ;  similis  cogitabuiido,  pauculis  in  fronte  nigis  caperatus;  nuilas 
oblungiis.  cavils  tiuipinii,  ra.sus  fere  ad  ciitein,  baibani  nutriens,  eamque  satis  proinissani  ac 
semic'aiiaiii."  (OpjK  .S.  Basilii,  Tom.  1.,  HiatorUl  ItistitutionU  [TVip.  Fest]  Ex  Memeis  impvessin,  p. 
391;  I'atroloo.  Gnur.,  V>A.  XXIX.) 

?  Here  he  fell  in  with  Origen's  influence  again.  See  an  account  of  the  Adamantine's  Scrip- 
ture teaching  there.  Opp.  S.  Hieronyini,  Tom.  II.,  III.,  Lib.  de  Viris  Illuntribaa,  Cap.  LIV.,  p.  t)65; 
Pairolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
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his  help  to  Gregory,  his  letters  to  Athanasius,  his  dispute  with 
Authimius,  his  illness,  his  patience  under  reproach,  his  journey- 
to  Pisidia  and  Pontus,  and  of  his  many  writings,  and  incessant 
troubles  of  mind  and  body, — this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
Enough  has  been  said  of  him  for  the  present  purpose.  Stern, 
severe,  self-contained,  lofty  and  heroic  in  thought  and  word, 
measured  in  speech,  noble  in  manner,  a  patriarchal  man — Basil 
the  Great  stands  out  boldly  amongst  the  great  names  of  the 
fourth  century  ;*  and  if  not  so  diplomatic  in  his  dealings  as 
Athanasius,  quite  as  uncompromising  ;  if  not  so  solitary  as 
Anthony,  quite  as  fond  of  retirement ;  and  if  not  so  gentle  as 
Gregory,  equally  as  full  of  ardent  charity  and  noble  thoughts. 

The  extraordinary  grief  created  by  his  death  is  an  evidence 
of  the  immense  influence  he  exerted  over  thousands,  many  of 
whom  most  probably  had  never  looked  upon  his  face. 

When  he  came  near  his  end,  he  summoned  up  his  strength 
and  spoke  with  more  than  ordinary  clearness  on  the  saving 
doctrines  of  Redemption.  And  when  at  length  his  hour 
approached,  he  seemed  to  be  looking  forward  to  joining  that 
heavenly  choir  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed.f  The  news  of 
his  condition  drew  the  whole  country  into  Csesarea.  Men, 
weeping  like  children,  pressed  around  him,  crying  out  in  despair 
against  the  tyranny  of  death,  and  by  violence  they  would  have 
retained  his  soul.  "  Grief,"  says  S.  Gregory,  "  had  driven  them 
mad."  There  was  not  one  in  that  concourse  who  would  not 
willingly  have  sacrificed  a  portion  of  his  life  if  he  could  have 
added  it  to  that  of  Basil.  The  Saint  was  the  only  one  at  peace. 
Looking  calmly  on  heaven,  whilst  uttering  the  words  :  "  Into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  he  gave  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God. 

When  that  emaciated  body,  which  had  served  its  master  with 
such  stern  fidelity,  was  being  borne  by  faithful  men  to  the 
family  tomb,  the  excitement  of  the  jjopulace  became  indescrib- 
able  ;  many  thousands,  utter  strangers,  who  had  never  been 
seen  before,  crowded  into  the  city.J    Heathens,  and  Jews,  and 


*  "  VoiU\  Basile  tout  entier:  une  science  contenne  par  le  dogme  et  qui  pourtant  s'y  cV-ploie 
M'aise:  une  <>loqueuce  touiours  touinee  an  bieu  dcs  ^mes,  ni:iis  ornee  de  toutcs  li-s  gnlct-s  et 
nonrrie  de  toutc  la  science  a'iitii|iiea :  dans  le  gou  vernenient  d'une  seule  efxlise,  toutes  lea  facultes 
iiiii  tout  I'Ihimhik-  d'l'Uat,  tout  le  ^inie  (In  sii-cle,  en  nil  mot,  exclusivenient  <-on»aerB  au  service 
de  la  toi  IJasile  ne  tonile  iii  inn-  ixilitique,  ni  line  iiliilosophie,  ui  iiienie  line  litterature  clir6- 
tienne  ear  il  ue  tianeliit  pas  le  senil  du  .saiictuain-,  u'affecte  aueuue  niaj^istratnre,  et  ue  dis- 
tribne  daiitre  eiiseignement  que  I'EvaiiKile  .  .  .  une  Eglise  qui  produit  des  lioninies  tel8 
que  r.asil.'  est  d^jfi  pre^te  i\  recueillir  le  gouvernenieut  du  nioude."  (De  lir<><;lie,  V  hi/ltse  et 
L'Kmpin'  Rumain  au  IVe.  SQcle.  Troisieme  Partie,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  233.     TroUume  KdUum.) 

t  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oralio  XLIII.  in  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  i  79,  p.  599— 
602;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVI. 

t  "Turn  vero  miraculum  omnium,  qua)  uuquani  fuerunt,  celeberrimum  designatur.  Effere- 
batur  vir  sanctus,  sanctorum  virorum  mauibus  elatus  ;  unusquisqiie  autem  operam  dabat,  alms 
ut  fimbriani,  alius  ut  umbram.  alius  ut  sacriferum  lectulum  arriperet.  ac  vel  solum  attingeret; 
(quid  tsuiiu  illo  corpore  sauctius  et  puriua  ? )  alius  ut  propius  ad  eos,  qui  corpus  ferebaut,  acce- 
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aliiMis,  sobbed  and  wept,  and  wrnng  their  handy  round  the  bier, 
llyuius  and  psalms  gave  way  to  bursts  of  universal  lamentation. 
Some  pushed  forward,  aiming  to  get  at  the  hem  of  Basil's  gar- 
ment ;  others  to  place  themselves  where  Ids  shadow  would  j)ass 
over  them  ;  others  to  secure  some  portion  of  his  furniture,  or  to 
touch  it  with  their  fingers,  or  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  that, 
to  see  his  blessed  body  with  their  eyes.*  So  great  was  the 
pressure  in  that  swaying  crowd,  that  many  persons  in  it  were 
crushed  to  death  ;  and  these  were  looked  upon  with  envy  as  the 
happy  victims  of  his  funeral  {fwiehres  vicUnice).  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  body  was  borne  through  the  city.  But 
at  length  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  was  reached,  and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Basil  the  Great  was  placed  in  the  silent  resting 
place  of  martyrs  and  of  priests. 

His  life  was  spent  in  defending  the  orthodox  teachings  of 
Nicsea  ;  in  resisting  the  despotism  of  the  civil  powers ;  in 
maintaining  episcopal  rights  ;  in  renewing  the  spirit  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  ;  and  in  giving  a  new  and  permanent  form  to 
the  methods  of  monastic  life.f 

His  iive  books  against  Eunomius,  his  Treatise  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  his  ^^ Hexaemeron,''^  and  his  Princij^les  of  Monastic  Rule, 
— as  well  as  the  example  of  his  life, — have  made  their  lasting 
mark  upon  the  intellects  of  Catholic  thinkers. 

And  if  the  gentle  Gregory:}:  was  not  gifted  with  the  strong 
character  of  Basil,  still  he  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  charming 


deret ;  alius  ut  aspectu  solo  frueretur,  tanqiiam  eo  quoque  iitilitatis  aliquid  affercnte.  Plena 
eraut  fora,  poiticus,  duplicia  et  triplicia  tabulata,  honiinum  deilucentium,  praieiiutiuin,  prose- 
quentiuiu,  assectantiuiii,  sese  iavicem  preiueiiliuiu  ;  multa  millia  oiiinis  geueiis  et  letatis  ante 
emu  diem  iucoKuita.  Psalinodl;e  gemitibus  cedebaut,  et  auimi  coustautia  doloris  luaguitudiiio 
fiaiigebatur."  (Opp.  S.  Giegorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Lauciem  Basilii  Mai/ui,  i  80, 
2).  tiU2;  Fatrolog.  Oroec.,,  Vol.  XXX  VI. J 

*  lhklt)iu 

t  The  t'uueral  oration  of  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  Basil's  brother,  is  well  worth  reading.  He 
says  : — "  Magnus  a  Deo  Basiliiis,  qnenuMlmoduiu  tempore  Achaabi  Elias,  exhibetur,  ac  sacerdo- 
tio,  quod  jam  quddamnidilo  cullapsuu)  atciue  negleolum  eiat,  susicpto,  tanquani  luceruaiu, 
qua)  delecisset,  rationciu  liilei  pc-r  inliabitaiiteiu  in  sc  sjiatiaiii  relmt-if  di-nuo  fecit.  Kt  cum 
veluti  fax  noctu  eiraulibus  pir  maic,  Kccli  Hi;i'  bono  iijipai  ulssct,  omne.s  ad  reetani  viam  con- 
Tortit,  enm  mafcci  is  et  pni-.sidilms  ((inllincMis,  cniij  iliu-tiiribu.s  eopiarum  conyiidirns,  apnd 
imperatorea  libiTc  lo((iiens,  in  (•iiiiciDnibas  et  Kcclesiis  clainaus,  eos,  qni  pniful  abesscnt, 
exemjilo  Pauli  jicr  ciii.-ilola.s  enniilians  :it(|nc  ailjnMyi-ns.  eltiigiens  et  evitan.s  cnnlli^icnlinin  pre- 
bcusiones,  cum  nihil  in  se  habeiet,  quo  teniretur  et  viuceretur  ab  adversariis."  (Opp.  S. 
Gregorii  Nysseui,  Tom.  III.,  iii.  Luudem  Fratris  Basilii,  p.  795 — 798;  Fatrolog.  Urate,  Vol.  XLVI. 
See  this  Gregory's  beautiful  treatise,  De  Virginitate,  Opp.  Tom.  III.,  Cap.  I. — XXIV.,  p.  318 — 
410.) 

t  See  bow  he  speaks  of  his  fViendship  with  Basil : — 

"  Nanique  et  hoc  beneticium  a  Deo  accepi ; 
Dnxit  me  et  con.junxit  enm  viro  supii-ntissimo, 
Qui  uiius  et  vita  et  cliKinio  shim  icniinebat  onincs. 
Quis  ille  f  eerte  perfacile  <(i|iii(isi(tis. 
Basilius  erat,  levi  nostri  magnnm  a(l,jumentum. 
Hune  et  litteranim,  et  tecti,  et  eousiliorum 
Socium  haViebaui,  ac  si  quid  gloriari  decet. 
Par  quoddam  eramus,  non  obaenrum  in  GrEBcia. 
Conimnnia  ciant  omnia:   mens  una 
Diiorum  ri)lli;xaiis  coipiiriui]  discrep.'intiam. 
Quiid  auti'Mi  noM  in  nniirn  pi;i'i'ipiie  eonjunxit, 
Illud  erat:  Dcnsi,  et  renun  prestantiarum  amor." 

(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  Lib.  IT.,  Sectio  L, 
Poemata  d>-  Seipso,  v.  221—232,  p.  1043—1046;  Fatrolog.  Grcec, 
VoL  XXX  VII.) 
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picture  of  ascetic  life  ;  whilst  his  writings,  from  their  genuine 
orthodoxy,  have  earned  for  him  the  distinguished  title  of  "  The 
Theologian."  He  seems  to  have  hung  on  Basil's  love,  and  to 
have  found  his  one  delight  in  that  supernatural  friendship.* 
He  too  had  abandoned  all  for  Christ.  But  his  delicate  and 
timid  nature  shrank,  more  even  than  Basil's,  from  being  placed 
in  position,  and  having  to  contend  with  men.  One  thing  alone 
he  retained — his  love  of  eloquence.  He  was  ever  ready  with 
his  pen,  ever  prompt  to  pour  out  his  flowing  periods  in  the  pul- 
pit. His  Athenian  training,  his  plastic  mind,  his  fund  of  gentle 
sympathy,  his  personal  devotedness  to  the  Cross,  tended  to  ren- 
der him  a  master  of  the  highest  powers  of  persuasion.  He  was 
the  vir  bonus,  out  of  the  rich  treasure  of  whose  heart  flowed 
the  full  stream  of  all  that  was  truly  eloquent. 

He  would  willingly  have  joined  his  friend  in  Pontus,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  made  at  Athens  ;  but  it  was  impossible. 
Home  duties  detained  him.  At  last  he  contrived  to  escape,  and 
passed  some  of  the  sweetest  days  of  his  life,  praying,  meditating, 
and  copying  Origen  on  the  quiet  banks  of  the  Iris.  Now  he  is 
drawn  out  of  his  retreat.  Against  his  will  he  is  made  presbyter. 
He  flies  away  once  more  to  Pontus  ;  but  his  conscience  will 
not  sufl'er  him  to  rest.j  He  returns  to  Nazianzus.  Then  come 
the  Arian  disturbances,  the  sickness  of  his  parents,  and  the 
death  of  his  brother  Csesarius,  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted. 
Now  Basil,  through  Gregory's  influence,  is  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Cffisarea.  Basil  has  had  his  battles  of  tight :  jealousies  and 
misunderstandings  at  home,  heresy  and  schisms  abroad,  afflict 
his  mind  and  try  his  strength.  He  has  one  single  aim  in  life — 
to  advance  Christ's  glory.  For  this  end,  even  Gregory  must  be 
sacrificed.  To  keep  Anthimius  in  check,  Basil  has  him  conse- 
crated bishop,  and  places  him  in  8asima,  a  village  within  the 

*  The  principal  dates  of  S.  Basil's  career  are  as  follows:— Born,  329  ;  went  to  Athens,  351— 
355;  returns  to  Ciesarea,  355 ;  goes  to  the  East,  about  3.57;  returns,  358;  retires  to  liis  o'ouas- 
tery,  360;  ordained  presbyter  at  Cwsarea,  362;  deposed  by  Eusebius.  364;  recalled  to  C;o»area, 
365  ;  relieves  the  starving,  367,  368;  chosen  bishop  of  Cajsarea,  370;  dies,  379. 

t  The  great  Klias,  the  real  father  of  monks,  the  master  of  S.  Anthony,  had  his  intiuen-*  on 
Gregory  too.  The  following  gentle  lines  breathe  the  placid  spirit  of  the  Saiut,  and  rovek  nis 
luiud: — 

"  Magni  faciebam  Elian  Thesbiten, 
Ac  inclytuiu  Carnu-huu,  <-t  eibiini  insolitum, 
Desertuni  l'ni-ciiis(iri.s  possc^sidiicni, 
Filioruni  J(in:i(l;ib  vilinii  sine  aplPiiiatu ; 
Sed  nic  rinsus  ttiiebat  sai-ii)nuii  l-ibroruni  amor, 
Ac  S)iirit\is  lunii-ii  in  considiTanda  Scriptura, 
Res  cum  drsi-rto  <l  iiuicti-  nun  runvcnii-ns: 
Donee  in  utraniiiut-  iiiirtcni  sicpe  dilalns, 
Tandem  inter  desideria  mea  sic  litem  dirimo    .     .    . 
Videns  eniin  quos  aetuosa  delectat  vita, 

Eos  aliis  quideni  utiles  esse,  his  nempe  ([ui  in  sa^cnlo  vivunt    .    .    . 
Eos  auteni  i|Ui  vale  saculo  ilixerunt,  stabiliorcs  quidem  esse    .     .    . 
At  sibi  scilis  jirodcssc  angusia  charitate     .     .     . 
Median  I  inler  utrc>si|ne  viam  ineo, 
Meditari  ul  hi,  prodessc,  ul  illi,  statuens." 

(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  TIT.,  Carminnm  Lib.  II.,  Sectio  I.,  Poemal* 
de  Heipso,  v.  292—311,  p.  1050—1051 ;  I'atroloy.  Oroec,  Vol.  XXXVII., 
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disputed  jurisdiction.  This  is  more  than  Grregoiy  can  patiently 
endure  ;  a  coolness  s})ring-s  up  between  the  friends.*  Gregory 
llios  from  Sasinia  into  his  beloved  solitude.  Thence  he  comes 
forth  again,  to  assist  his  aged  father,  on  the  condition  that  his 
oilicial  duties  at  Nazianzus  are  to  cease  with  his  father's  death. 
His  father  and  mother,  each  fully  a  hundred  years  of  age,  die 
about  314.  Fearing  the  responsibility  of  the  bishopric,  Gregory 
hurries  to  Seleucia,  and  during  his  retirement  hears  the  news 
of  Basil's  death  (319),  which  plunges  him  into  the  deepest 
grief.  Father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  now  Basil, 
dead  ;  he  seems  almost  left  solitary  in  the  world. 

With  these  sorrows  the  public  life  of  Gregory  begins.  The 
state  of  ecclesiastical  politics  is  now  more  cheering  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time.  Theodosius  becomes  emperor.  The  Church 
in  Constantinople  is  freed  from  her  bonds.  The  emperor 
embraces  the  creed  of  Nicsea.  The  Second  General  Council  acts 
with  pacific  influence  in  East  and  West.  8uch  was  the  gleam  of 
light  which  shot  across  the  Eastern  heavens.  But  Gregory  was 
drawn  into  a  place  of  storms.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  answer 
a  call  to  go  to  Constantinople,  and  to  do  his  best  to  reconstruct 
the  Church  of  God.f  He  was  now  fifty  years  old — ^just  Basil's 
age  when  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Arians  in  Constantinople  defies  descrip- 
tion. Baronius  says  that  the  gates  of  hell  seemed  to  have  been 
opened  upon  the  city.  This  was  during  the  reign  of  Valens. 
The  churches  were  "  filled  with  furious  devils  and  legions  of 
unclean  spirits."  Priests  were  burnt  alive.  Churches  were 
converted  into  sepulchres,  and  their  walls  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  saints ;  whilst  the  Catholics  were  outraged,  and 
driven  into  exile.J  The  city  swarmed  with  various  sects, 
Novatians,  Macedonians,  Photians,  Marcellians,  8abellians, 
Eunomians,  and  Apollinarists, — all  sunk  their  mutual  detesta- 

*  Basil  was  nsiuK  liis  friend  Gregory  as  a  tool.  Basil  used  his  friends  to  pusli  his  one  life's 
canse.  Gregory  seetiis  to  resent  this.  See  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi.  Tom.  III.,  EpUt.  XLVIII., 
7).  99;  Patroloy.' Qraec,  Vol.  XXXVIl. 

t  "  Lnctiiosa  tunc  ouiuium  Ecclesiaruni  facies,  sed  uuUius  Inctnosior  qviam  Constantiiio- 
politiiiue.  in  <ina  .jam  ab  annis  quadragiuta  grassata  fiierat  Ariana  lues,  snb  poutifieihus 
luereluiinini  ;uiti'signanis  atcjue  etiani  ipsis  novonmi  ilo^iiiatuiii  «oii(iiliiiil)ii.s;  sub  jiriiMipiliiis, 
quaU-s  lucre  (■i)iist;iMtiii8  et  Valeus,  qui  hasreticoniin  |i;u'tcs  tiicbaiitur,  Catholicn.s  M-\abuiit,  et 
pro  ernirc  eiiiitia  viiitatem  toto,  ut  ita  dicam,  inijui  ii  euiiimi-  lerlabaut."  'l'li<-  state  of  tlio 
Cliiircli  (if  ('(instanliMiiiile  ran  l)e  realized,  when  it  is  renicuilHTed  that  Paul,  the  ortbndox 
bi8lni|i  of  tliat  Sic,  was  niunlei  id  liy  t  lll^  Arians  iu  :i:iU: — ••  Haue  [sedem],  relicta  seile  Niciiiiie- 
diejisi.  Ariiiiii  ilux  agniiiiis  coiifestiMi,  eo  auiio  invaiit  Kusebius,  ]>()St  quera  in  Maei'ilmiii  nianiis 
iufelix  l.;er  Eeelcsia  deveuit.  Exjiulso  ab  ipsisuiet  .Vrianis  .  .  .  KuiUixius  tiex 
hieri'tieorum  .  .  .  Aetii  Aiiauoruni  longe  inipiissinii  discipulus  sufl'ectus  est."  ( 0)ip. 
S.  fire;;i.rii  Theologi,  3V»i.  /.  in  Vila  S.  Oregorii,  Cap.  CXXIL,  p.  211;  Palrolvg.  Groec,  Vol 
A'AAT.; 

t  ".iriani  sumnia  rerum  Ecclesia)  potiti,  vix  pietatis  '  reliquias,' et  exeitandte  a  Gregorio 
fidei 'semina' reliqueraut.  Teniploruin  alia  ab  Inereticis  occupata,  atque  iu  primis  ainplissi- 
niuui  illud 'Sophia  cotiuoniinatum,'  tunc  '  diaboli  propugnaculum '  inagis  quani  ecclesia,  ubi 
suns  ille  niiliti's  <ollorarat  [Valeus];  inio  ubi  '  d.-Biuonuni  exercitus,  furiarunlone  ac  spirit  iinni 
legiimcs  afltraiit  iiiiiniinilorum.'  Alia 'ex  teniplis  in  sepulchra  couinintata,  alia  cruore  saucr 
toruni  aspersa  pr<ilaMiitai|ue,' "  Sic.     (Ibidem,  Cap.  CXXIII.,  p.  212 — 213.) 
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tion  in  their  common  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church,  How 
great  a  wrench  it  was  for  Gregory  to  leave  his  quiet  wilderness 
for  such  a  post  as  this,  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
read  his  letters  and  pondered  on  his  life.* 

He  speaks  of  himself,  when  going  thither,  as  coming  from  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  earth,  with  his  limbs  drawn  together  by 
old  age  ;  his  body  bent  to  the  ground  ;  his  countenance  fur- 
rowed with  wrinkles,  and  wasting  away  with  fasting  and  tears ; 
with  a  harsh  and  uncultivated  voice,  and  coarse  raiment ; — 
poverty-stricken  as  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

He  commenced  his  mission  in  an  obscure  room,  which  after- 
wards grew  into  the  stately  church  of  JS.  Anastasia.j  In  spite 
of  what  he  says  of  himself,  his  mission  was  almost  a  miraculous 
success.  His  cultivated  eloquence,  and  his  gentleness,  drew 
men  of  all  persuasions  to  his  little  chapel.J  His  great  charity 
towards  his  enemies,  his  high  Christian  spirit,  produced  a  deep 
impression.  True  he  was  slandered,  he  was  scoffed  at,  he  was 
dragged  before  the  tribunal,  he  was  stoned, — but  it  was  of  no 
avail  ;  all  he  said  of  his  bitterest  enemies  was  :  "  Lord  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge.  "§ 

The  fame  of  Gregory  as  an  eloquent  defender  of  the  faith 
was  soon  carried  throughout  the  East.  S.  Jerome  in  Syria  heard 
of  him,  and  undertook  a  wearisome  journey  to  Constantinople, 
in  order  to  become  his  disciple:  "I  exult  and  glory,"  says 
S.  Jerome,  "  in  his  being  my  master."|| 


*  See  how  glad  be  was  to  depart;  aud  how  Christ  was  the  prime-mover  of  liis  life : — 
"  Cuuctis  simul,  aula  et  urbihus  et  sacerdotibus 
Spoute  relictis,  ut  ohm  optabam 
Cum  me  Deus  et  uoctiiruis  vuoavit  somniis, 

Et  maris  horreudi  molestis  terroribus. 
Idcirco  Uetitia  exsultaus  iuvidiain  fiigi,  atque  ex  magna 

Tempestatc  in  stabili  porta  niilfntcni  fixi. 
Ubi  pui'is  nii-nfi.s  cdt^itationibiis  iiniiimm  evehens, 

Etiam  KiU-ntiiini.  iuftar  vii-liuKi-,  nl  antea  sermonem,  offeram. 
Gregorii  hac  verba  sunt,  qiu-ni  aluit  terra 
Cappadocum,  quique  pro  Cliristo  omnibus  se  abdicavit." 

(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  Lib.  IT.,  Sectio  I.,  Poemata 
de  Seipso,  v.  26—3ti,p.  1030;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  VoL  XXJlVII.) 

t  "  Auastasia,  templorum  maxime  venerabile, 
Quaj  jaceutem  liunii  tidem  exsuscitasti, 
Area  Noc,  qu;e  diluvium  mundi 
Sola  effugisti,  et  alterum  portasti 
In  seminibus  mnndum  ortlu)doxum." 

(Ibidem,  v.  1079—1083,  p.  1103.) 

i  Nothing  was  more  marked   than  his  moderation  in  controversy.    See  his  Oration,  l>e 
Voder atione  in  Disimtando,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XXXII.,  p.  174 — 211:  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVI. 

?  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  Cap.  CXXXVI.,  p.  217—218;  Patrolog.  Oroec.,  Vol 
XXXV. 

II  "  Res  plane  adniiratlone  digua  est  nt  enm  Baronin  loqnar,  liomincni,  quern   ob  insignem 
eruditioiiiMii  eoiisulcifnt  Occidcntales  epispo])i.  ipii  orbiiii  (icinict ,  I  aiii  l(iiii;a  it  dillicilia  itinera 

fieragra.isc.ut  (iir^orii  iiicrcretur  esse  auditor  ae  sul>  tanln  iiiai;i.strn  pcissi't  prnliti-ri  diseipu- 
um  ;  in<lc  sibi  sinijinuin  glorite  deeiis  conciliaturuni  exist  iiiiau.s  cuii]  aoccssldiii'  doctrin:©.  lino 
eo  nomine  .  .  .  gloriari  consuevit :  'Ego  eo  niagistro  glorior  et  exsulto.' "  (Ibidem,  Cap. 
CXXXVII.,  p.  218.  See  also  Opp.  S.  Hieronyrai,  Tow.  I.,  Ejiist.  L.,  p.  5V.i;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  VoL 
XXII.  Also  Tom.  II.,  Adver.  Jomn,  Lib.  I.,  p.'  230;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII.j  "Numquid  in 
ilia  Epistola  Gregorinm  virum  eloquentissiiuum  uon  potui  noniinare  ?  Qnis  apud  Latinos  par 
8ui  est  ?  quo  ego  niagistro  glorior  et  exsulto."  (Tom.  If.,  Adv.  Lib.  Rufiiii,  p.  iO' :  Patrolog.  Lot., 
Vol.  XX 
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Gregory  was  not  made  for  the  excitements  of  ecclesiastical 
politics.*  lie  threw  up  his  episcopal  position  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  retired  once  more  into  his  beloved  solitude, 
to  die  to  self,  to  live  to  Christ,  to  conquer  his  passions,  to  write 
his  pious  Iambics,  and  his  letters,  and  then  to  die.  His  life  at 
Arianzus  was  nearly  as  hard  a  one  as  S.  Basil's  had  been.  It 
"  was  spent  in  fasting,  tears,  and  watchings  ;  his  knees  were 
worn  and  wounded  with  kneeling ;  his  bed  was  of  straw,  his 
coverlet  a  coarse  sackcloth,  his  habit  a  single  tunic  ;  he  went 
barefoot,  lived  without  the  use  of  lire,  and  had  no  company 
but  wild  beasts.  But  notwithstanding  his  austerities,  his  con- 
tinual sickness,  and  his  great  age,  he  still  felt  violent  struggles 
of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit."! 

And  though  his  career  had  been  one  course  of  rigid  penance, 
he  had  his  trial  even  at  the  last  hour,  when  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age.  He  seemed  to  see  as  he  was  dying,  "  the  horrid 
darkness  of  hell,  the  flame  of  ti.re,  and  the  blackest  night." 
Then,  stretching  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  calling  upon  the  choirs 
of  the  blessed,  with  his  whole  heart  yearning  towards  God,  he 
earnestly  besought  Christ  to  receive  him,  and  not  to  abandon 
His  own  image  ; — and  thus  he  found  rest  at  last,  and  delivered 
his  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator.^ 

Gregory  was  of  middle  height ;  his  complexion  was  pale ; 
his  nose  inclined  to  be  flat ;  his  right  eye,  on  account  of  a 
wound,  had  a  melancholy  cast ;  his  expression  was  sweet ;  he 
was  in  part  bald,  his  hair  was  white  ;  his  beard  short  and 
dense,  and  of  a  dusky  hue  close  to  the  face.^ 

*  "  Ego  Jonas  pioplieta  ero. 

Tiado  me  ipse  ad  salutem  navis, 
Qiiamvis  procelUu  nulla  in  nie  cansa  residet 
Siiljlatuiu  me  sortis  exltn  piojicite. 
Cetus  hospitalis  luc  ex  prot'undo  excipiet. 

Gloria  liiec  erit  mea 

Siu  ad  me  usque  perstetis.  id  unum 

Muletam  esse,  et  pugnam  pro  tluouis  existimo    .    .    . 

Abscedo; ita  atVectum  suadet. 

Uuam  mortem  debeo  ;  Iiive  in  Dei  niauu  sita  est." 

(Opp.  S.  Gregoril  TlieoIof;i,  Tom.  HI.,  Carminnm,  Lib.  II..  SecHo  I., 
2'oeiiiata  lie  tieipso.  V.  I8:!8— 1«51,  i>.  1158—1159;  Pairolog.  Grcec,  Vol. 
XXXV'II.  See  also  his  Oratio  XXVI..  in  Stipsuin,  i  4,  p.  12S1, 
■where  lie  calls  himself  "  Ille  timidiis  pastor  et  ciruumspectus." — 
Opp..  Tom.  I.,  Patrolug.  Griec,  Vol.  XXX  V.J 
t  Fleury's  Eccles.  History  (Oxford),  Book  XIX.,  ill,  p.  1.56. 

t  "  Quanivia  autem  asperani  semper,  victuquo  horridam  duxisset  vitam,  soevieua  in  corpus, 
caruem  vigiliis,  jejuuiis  aliisque  pieiiiteutiielaboribus  afflictaus,  extremte  vitie  certamen  immiu- 
.  ere  sentiens,  jaiujam  '  tartarum  caligine  liorreudum'  videre  sibi  videbatur,  et  '  ignis  tlanjmam, 
altissimamque  noctem.'  Turn  supplex  ad  aidera  palmas  tendebat,  totoque  corde  ad  Deum 
aspiraus,  Christum  enixe  rogabat  ut  ae  exciperot,  et  imagiucm  siiaiu  non  desereret.  Ita 
beatissiiuus  senex  '  proxime  moriturus,  cycneo  cantu  Doujino  cantans  purissimum  Deo  apirituiu' 
reddidit,  ae  optatam  quietem  cum  agminibus  beatorum  adeptus  eat.  Mortnum  liuiic  esse 
anno  luuhcinio  Tlieodosii  imperatoris,  sive  anno  381),  ex  Hieronvmo  discimus."  {Opp.  S. 
Gregoni  Thcologi,  Toiii.  I.,  in  Vita,  i  178,  p.  23(i— J87 ;  Patrolofj.  Onec.  P'ol.  XXXV.) 

^"('iirpore  robusto  fuit  Oregorius,  aed  iisHJiliiis  mnrbis  vitn'cjue  niolestiia.  pra^tereaqne 
jejujiii.s,  \  i-iliis,  ('liuincniiiis  ita  fiactci  ae  diliilitulo.  iit  .silii  sciiim'I  u1i-mi,  .|I1im1  i|is(iMi-t  ti>sliil\ir, 
aeecliTiivcrit.  .Aiiiui.vnnih  (ira-eus,  a  Baiiinici  liiudut  lis.  iiii;i  stuluia  fueiil  liis  verbis  exiiriiuit  in 
Codice  .''illl  liibl.  Vat.  :  'Statuia  inediiicri  erat,  pallidus  aliqiiaMt  iilum,  non  faiiieneitra  venusta- 
teni :  depresso  naso,  superciliis  in  rectum  proteusis,  aspectu  blando  et  snavi,  altero  oculo 
nempe  dextro  subtristis,  qnem  cicatrix  qua'dant  contrahebat.  barba  non  proinissa  sed  densa 
tameu.    Qua  parte  ualvua  noa  erat  uaui  subcalvus  erut,  albua  urines  liabebat,  sumiuas  item 
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With  all  his  amiability,  this  Father  was  a  firm  column  in  his 
defence  of  the  teachings  of  Nicaa.  His  forty-five  discourses, 
or  dogmatic  and  polemical  treatises,  have  ever  been  held  in 
high  esteem.  Those  directed  against  the  Eunomians  and  the 
Macedonians  are  called  theological,  and  are  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  of  his  works.  How  greatly  his  teachings  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office  were  prized  by  such 
men  as  S.  John  Chrysostom  and  8.  Gregory  the  Great,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  former,  in  his  treatise  on  TJie  Priesthood, 
and  the  latter,  in  his  four  books  on  Pastoral  Solicitude,  have 
taken  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  as  a  model.  Eloquence,  fidelity, 
and  a  love  of  truth — all  subservient  to  an  intense  personal  love 
of  Christ — characterize  the  taste  of  this  beautiful  and  gentle 
light  of  the  Eastern  Church.* 

Well  may  he  have  gained  the  heart  of  a  man  of  a  nature 
sterner  than  his  own — of  the  Origen  of  the  West,  the  great 
S.  Jerome.  For  three  years  did  that  great  Dalmatian  live  in 
intimate  familiarity  with  S.  Gregory  the  Theologian,  charmed 
by  the  eloquent  flow  of  his  cultivated  oratory,  and  subdued  by 
his  mastery  over  theologic  truth.  Whatever  bore  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  genius,  or  of  earnest  Christian  love,  took  instant 
posse'ssion  of  Jerome's  impressionable  heart.  There  is  no 
Father  of  the  Church  whose  character  is  so  hard  to  seize  as  that 
of  the  Solitary  of  Bethlehem.  The  very  voluminousness  of  his 
correspondence  with  saintly  and  heroic  ladies,  with  popes, 
literary  men,  and  monastic  friends,  makes  it  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to  the  vigour,  fire,  and  passion  of  his 
character.!  By  means  of  his  iron  will,  he  tamed  his  fierce  and 
imperious  nature,  and  curbed  himself  down  with  the  violence 
of  a  heroic  love  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.J  The  huge  strength 
of  his  rebellious  heart,  and  its  fierce  contest  with  grace,  bear 
about  them  elements  of  the  sublime.  To  see  the  strong  man 
writhing  with  the  supremest  effort  of  his  being,  grasped  in  the 
coils  of  a  monster  serpent :  to  watch  the  breathless  exertion  of 

barbffi  partes  velut  fumo  obsitas  ostendebat."  (0pp.  S.  Grcgoiii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vila,  i  ITS, 
p.  237;  Patrolog.  Gnec,  Vol.  XXXV.  See  also  0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I..  Historia  Institutionis  [TrijK 
Fesf]  Ex  Meiuiis  Irnpressis,  Prolegomena,  p.  392  ;  I'atrulog.  Grmc,  Vol.  XXIX.)  ,    . 

*  The  principal  dates  connected  with  the  life  of  S.  Giegoiy  Theologus  are  the  following:— 
Born  shortly  h<-tore  329;  arrives  at  Athens  about  350;  Basil  leaves  Athens  355;  Gre<;ory  leaves 
35G;  joins  Basil  in  retirement  358  or  359;  leaves  to  help  his  father  360  or  361 ;  made  Presbyter 
Ufil;  eollisiou  witli  Julian  361 ;  leaves,  and  returns  home  362;  fall  of  Julian  363;  retires  to  Poiitns 
a"ain364:  Ciesiuins  dies  368  or  369;  Gregory  made  Bishop  of  Sasima372;  his  father  dies  374; 
Gorgouia  dies  374;  flies  to  Seleucia  375;  called  to  Constantinople  379;  Theodosins  supports  him 
380;  Council  of  Constantinople  381 ;  retires  to  Arianzus  383;  dies  389  or  390.  (Vid.  Opp.  S.  lliero- 
nynii,  Tomi  II.,  III.,  Lib.  de  VirU  I llustribus.  Cap.  CXVII.,  p.  707—709;  PatroUig.  Lat.,  I'ot 
XXIII.) 

t  For  a  token  of  his  retentive  memory  of  trifling  incidents  in  his  early  life,  see  Opp- 
S.  Hierouymi,  Tomi  II.,  III.,  Apologia  Advernus  Librvs  liitjlni,  re.  30,  p.  422;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol 
XXIIL 

%  See  bow  he  lays  down  the  principle  which  donunated  his  whole  career.  0pp.  S.  Hierouymi, 
Tomi  II.  III.,  Covinientarius  in  Ecclesiaalen,  p.  103U;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
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the  one,  and  the  silent,  remorseless,  ever-increasing  pressnre  of 
the  other,  to  see  two  mighty  powers  fairly  matched,  wrestling 
in  a  death-strnggle,  cannot  but  frighten  and  fascinate  the  mind.* 

Jerome  had  been  ordained  presbyter  at  Antioch.  He  had 
gone  through  his  great  trial  before  he  came  to  Constantinople  ; 
he  had  coni^uered  ;  and  his  life  was  now  dedicated  to  unwearied 
work  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Most  lofty  souls,  men  who 
are  eventually  called  by  God  to  defend  His  cause,  have  them- 
selves to  suffer  trial  and  temptation  ;  and  often  in  ],)roportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  test,  is  the  largeness  of  the  service  which 
they  are  destined  to  perform.  Jerome  was  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  A  rapid  review,  up  to  the  date  at  which  the  great 
crises  of  his  life  began,  will  throw  a  light  upon  his  subsequent 
career. 

He  was  born  at  Strido,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  of  Dal- 
matian parents.!  Of  his  father  and  mother  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  they  w^ere  Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable  that 
from  his  earliest  years  th^  boy's  heart  was  fostered  in  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  high  jirinciples  of  orthodox  Christianity 
were  deeply  engraved  upon  his  mind.  J  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
when  he  set  out  for  Rome,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  carried 
with  him  such  a  store  of  principle  as  enabled  him,  if  not  alto- 
gether to  lead  a  spotless  life,  at  all  events  to  appreciate  Christian 
virtue. 

Though  Rome  could  not  rival  Alexandria — with  its  mnseum 
and  its  ornamental  buildings,  with  its  theatre  and  gymnasia, 
with  its  royal  palace  and  famous  serapeiwi,  with  its  ampitheatre 
and  library,  and  stadium;  though  it  could  not  boast  of  such 
world-wide  names  as  Athens,  or  of  so  many  gifts  of  cotjtly 
taste, — still  none  could  excel  it  in  instilling  the  elements  of 
knowledge  into  the  mind  of  youth.  The  Capitol  seems  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  education.  Teaching  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  State.  Grramraar  (including  language,  metre, 
criticism,  and  history),  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence, 
had  each  a  certain  nuniber  of  Chairs  assigned  to  them. 

Had  S.  Jerome  followed  the  usual  curriculwri,  he  W'Ould 
already  have  had  his  course  of  geography  and  grammar.  It  is 
certain  that  he  stu'died  classics  under  Donatus  ;  that  he  excelled 
all  his  companions  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity  ;  and 

*  See  liow  lie  speaksas  one  knowing  infirmity.  Opp.  S.  Hierouynii,  Tom.  I..  KpUt.  C'A'A'K., 
ad  Rmticum  iUmaehum,  n.  17,  p.  1076  ;  Patrolog.  Lai.,  VoU  XXII.  dee  also  Epist.  UXIX.,  n.  5,  p. 
9W  ;  Kpixt.  A'/r.,  n.  4— 5,;^.  349,  tc. 

t  A>s  foyagen  de  S.  Jerome,  ouvrage  couroniii  par  I'Acad^mie  franfaise,  par  l'Abb«5  Eugisue 
Bernard,  Chap.  I.,  p.  4 — 5.    Deuxieme  Edition. 

t  Ibidem,  Chap.  I.,  p.  13. 
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learnt  to  speak  Latin  with  an  astonishing  fluency  and  elegance. 
Then  he  applied  himself  to  oratory  and  dialectics,  and  very 
possibly  acquired  a  tincture  of  law,  mathematics,  and  philos- 
ophy.* The  impress  of  the  Roman  mind  seems  to  have 
remained  on  him  for  life.  That  strength,  vigour,  and  directness 
of  intellect,  which  belong  to  a  conquering  and  governing  class, 
show  themselves  repeatedly  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  his 
career. 

Of  the  wickedness  of  Rome  at  the  period  of  its  decline,  men- 
tion has  been  made.  How  many  temptations  its  streets,  and 
shows,  and  teeming  population  would  offer  to  one  in  the  fresh 
heat  of  youth,  full  of  energy,  impressionable,  curious,  imagina- 
tive, and  but  lately  come  from  his  wild  woodlands  of  Dalmatia, 
need  not  be  described.  Perhaps  they  were  greater  than  those 
at  Athens.  Gregory  and  Basil  may  have  had  less  to  undergo 
than  Jerome  and  Bonosus.f  Anyhow,  it  appears  that  the  young 
Dalmatian  stained  his  imagination  with  dangerous  sights,  and 
fell  into  the  sins  of  youth  during  his  academical  career.  It  is 
not  so  surprising  that  he  did  not  remain  immaculate,  as  that  he 
was  able,  with  his  passionate  temperament,  to  keep  on  the 
narrow  path  at  all ;  but  he  bore  the  Image  of  the  Crucified 
within  him. J  His  mind  was  naturally  noble  and  devoted, 
though  his  animal  man  was  strong,  and  the  grace  of  Grod  at 
length  subdued  him  with  its  impressive  influence,  and  tamed 
him  into  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  servants  of  the  Cross. 

At  Rome  he  was  baptized.^  Thence,  he  went  with  Bonosus 
to  Aquileia,  and  to  Treves  on  the  Moselle.  Here  he  transcribed 
8.  Hilary's  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Synods. 
Here  that  mighty  principle,  which  has  fashioned  so  many  men 
into  saints,  took  possession  of  his  mind.  The  great  S.  Athan- 
asius  had  dwelt,  during  one  of  his  banishments,  in  Treves ; 
and  had  left  a  tradition  concerning  Eastern  monastic  life,  which 
had  not  died  away.|     What  Jerome  had  heard  at  Treves,  was 


*  Les  Voyages  de  S.  Jerome,  par  TAbbi)  Eiigfeue  Bernard,  Chap.  I.,  p.  23.    Devxieme  Edition. 

i  Opii.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epist.  III.,  n.  4,  j).  334  ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  VoL  XXII. 

t  See  Alzog's  Manuel  de  Patrologie,  i  67,  p.  365. 

?  Like  S.  Basil  aud  .S.  Gregory,  tlie  most  dangerous  time  of  youth  was  allowed  to  pass 
before  S.  Jerome  received  the  Saci'ament  of  Baptism — that  is  to  say,  the  period  when  the 
powers  have  beguu  to  show  their  force,  and  are  uew  and  strange,  ^nd  uot  yet  mastered.  The 
following  is  instructive: — "  Non  alius  forsitan  e  catholicisPatribus  absolutani  accipieudi  bai)tis- 
iiiatis  necessitateui  magis  asseruit  quam  Amlirosius  variia  locis,  ad  potissimum  Lib.  II.  de 
Abraham,  Vap.  II.,  num.  84,  Serm.  3,  in  I'sal.  CXVIII.,  num.  14,  et  Lib,  de  Mi/steriis,  Cap.  4,  num. 
20.  Voruni  omnia  ilia  tfstiMKinia  sic  accipi  dclieiit,  nl,  li:i)>lisiMUs,  i|uem  dicunt  in  voto,  cum 
bapti.sinus  in  M(|na  IkiIkti  Mci|nil,  ad  salulrrii  .sulliccif  iiiiiiinic  nc^ji'lnr      .      .  Innoccntins 

tertius  Pont.  Mmx.  I'liistdhiCiriiiDni-nsi  K]ii.sciii)(i  .sciipln  .sim-.-r  inn  i-jnsdem  sacrameuti  dcsid 
eriuni,  enni  ip.siiiii  in  m  accipi  re  non  licet,  .saliitemaltiric  Doctoris  mistri  testimonio  contirmat: 
qnain  ii)iini(iricni  tmn  ejusdcni  Ambrosii,  turn  Augustini  a^^ctllrilal(^  amplecti  se  dicit  Bernard\if 
'I'rMi'tatu  :h1  Himoui  in  Vicioriiium  .  .  .  Deni(|nc  cit:int  Ilu^'o  Vict,  de  Sacram.  Baptism,, 
Cii'.  :\,  P.i-aTus  Tliiiriias  TU..  p.  S)68,  a.  2.  Magist.  Sent,  in  IV.  JUst.  4,  i  Kuiit  ft  alii,  et  post  eos 
vulgus  scliolasticornni."  (\'id  Opp.  S.  Ambrosii,  Tomr  Hremidi  et  Ullimi,  Pars  Prior,  Ve  obilu 
Valentiniani  Consolatio,  n.  30,  note/,  p.  1368;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI.) 

II  Lea  Voyages  de  S.  .Jerome,  par  I'Abbe  Eugene  Bernard,  Chap.  11.,  p.  SI— 52. 
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coutirnied  at  Aquileia,  by  Evagrius,  who  had  come  hither  on  an 
embassy  from  the  iSyrian  Church.  With  him  Jerome  soon 
struck  up  a  friendship.  His  ardent  nature  was  roused  by  the 
accounts,  given  by  the  ambassador,  of  the  lives  of  the  Eastern 
monks,  and  of  the  penances  of  the  Solitaries.  That  cord  of 
heroism,  which  seems  to  be  strung  across  the  heart  of  every 
man  of  lofty  mind,  was  struck,  and  vibrated  throughout  his 
soul.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  constraining  power  of  sacrifice 
and  of  liolocaustic  charity.  It  is  simply  Anthony,  Anthanasius, 
Basil,  and  (xregory  over  again  ;  heaven  opened  in  a  moment  of 
grace,  and  Jerome,  like  the  rest,  beheld  the  cardinal  truth, 
that  heaven  is  purchased  cheaply,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  earth 
can  offer.* 

Jerome  and  his  friends  started  for  the  East,  and  after  a  long 
pilgrimage  reached  Cjesarea,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
the  great  8.  Basil.  From  him,  Jerome  would  have  learnt  many 
a  tradition  of  the  Oriental  Church.  But  he  did  not  bide  long  at 
CfBsarea.  He  "set  out  again  on  his  voyage,  and  after  a  fatiguing 
journey,  arrived,  with  Evagrius,  at  Antioch.j 

And  now  it  was  that  the  great  trial  of  his  life  came  upon 
him  ;  now  it  was  that  that  huge  piece  of  precious  ore,  so  rough, 
shapeless,  and  full  of  dross,  was  cast  into  the  heated  furnace, — 
till  he  who  had  lived  too»familiarly  with  earth,  stood  up,  bright 
and  purified,  with  all  the  love  of  clay  burnt  out  of  him. 

Jerome  had  not  undertaken  this  long  journey  without  a 
motive  :  it  was  not  merely  to  see  the  hermits,  and  to  hear  of 
the  wondrous  deeds  of  Anthony,  and  Hilarion,  and  Paul  ;  but 
it  was  to  give  himself  wholly  to  God,  in  imitation  of  their  lives. 

Wlien  at  Antioch,  his  friends  left  him,  and  he  fell  grievously 
ill.;}:  He  abandoned  the  gay  city,  and  betook  himself  into  the 
wide-spread  and  burning  desert  of  Chalcis,  on  the  confines  of 
Arabia.  Here  he  dwelt,  he  tells  us,  "  in  a  vast  solitude,  burnt 
up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun."  Well  may  his  young  heart  have 
become  as  sad  as  death,  under  the  trial  which  now  cast  its 
shadow  over  him.  He  had,  with  all  the  fierce  earnestness  of 
his  soul,  determined  to  give  his  life  to  Christ  alone.  But  he 
carried  his  nature  with  him  into  the  wilderness.  Forms  of 
human  beauty,  and  the  joys  of  youth,  assaulted  his  excited 
imagination.     His  great  heart  had  to  be  quelled,  conquered,  and 

*  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  CXVIII.  ad-  Julianum,  n.  5,  p.  964;  Palrolog.  Lat.,  Vol. 
XXII.  S.  Jcroiuo  putB  out  his  wliole  thought  in  his  Life  of  S.  Paul  the  Hermit.  See  0)>p. 
•S.  Uierouyiui,  Tom.  II.,  Vita  S.  Pauli  Primi  EreinH(f,  n.  17,  p.  2H;   Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 

t  The  death  of  raauv  of  his  friends,  about  this  time,  turned  his  mind  to  serious  thoughts. 
See  Les  Voyages  de  S.  Jerome,  par  I'Ahbe  Eugene  Bernard,  Cluip.  III.,  p.  83.     Deuxievie  Editiuiu 

t  The  I'xauiph- of  S.  Malelius  wa.s  not  without  it.s  inlluene^  on  S.  .Jerome.  See  Les  Voyage* 
desijiruiiit  ,\'A\  I'Abbe  Eugene  Bernard,  Vluip.  III.,  p.  y«.     Deuxirme  Edition. 
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purified,*  He  clothed  his  body,  withered  and  blackened  by 
the  sun,  with  the  prickly  sackcloth  of  a  penitent.  Day  and 
night  went  and  came,  and  found  Jerome's  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  Cold  water  and  raw  food  were  his  only  nourishment. 
Yet,  whilst  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  scorpions  and  poisonous 
reptiles,  in  spite  of  his  terrific  self-inflictions,  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  wrenched  out  of  his  power,  and  to  be  carried  away  amidst 
those  choirs  of  graceful  maidens  who  had  so  deeply  impressed 
his  imagination  when  studying  in  Rome.j  Still  he  persevered 
in  the  mighty  struggle.  His  face  grew  livid  through  the  severity 
of  his  fasts ;  his  body  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave. 
Still  the  tempter  battled  in  his  heart.  0,  how  forlorn  he  felt  in 
that  great  wilderness  of  sand,  under  the  scorching  glare  of  the 
sun,  abandoned  by  all,  except  by  that  one  enemy  which  he  was 
struggling  to  expel!  "  Therefore,"  he  says,  "deprived  of  all 
succour,  I  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  I  washed  them  with  my  tears, 
and  wiped  them  with  my  hair." 

And  there  w^as  another  weakness  which  he  did  not  seem  able 
to  overcome — his  passionate  love  of  pagan  classics.  He  alter- 
nated his  abstinence  and  watchiugs  with  reading  from  Cicero, 
and  he  became  disgusted  with  the  language  of  the  Prophets, 
because  he  had  loved  to  revel  in  the  jests  and  comedies  of 
Plautus.J  He  could  not  endure  the  "  «er?/io  mcultus"  of  the 
inspired  writers,  after  the  pure  diction  and  graceful  turns  of 
that  disedifying  poet. 

"  When  I  could  not  see  the  light  with  my  blind  eyes,"  he 
says,  "  I  did  not  blame  my  eyes,  but  I  blamed  the  sun."^  In 
the  midst  of  this  struggle,  a  terrific  fever,  probably  brought  on 
by  excitement,  bad  food,  and  the  blinding  sun,  seized  upon  his 
emaciated  frame,  already  broken  by  penitential  rigour.  It 
appears  to  have  struck  into  all  his  joints,  and  to  have  loosened 
all  his  bones.  He  lay  on  the  sand  motionless,  Those  about 
him  taking  him  to  be  dead,  made  preparations  to  bury  him.  A 
mere  flickering  of  life,  too  faint  for  them  to  perceive,  hardly 
retained  his  soul  in  its  frail  tenement.  There  as  he  lay  prone, 
partly  on  earth  and  yet  as  it  were  half  in  eternity,  suddenly  he 
was  rapt  in  s])uit  and  swiftly  borne  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Almighty  Judge. 

So  glaring  was  the  light  in  heaven,  and  so  fierce  a  flame 

*  Opp.  8.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Mpistola  OXXV.,  ad  Busticum  Monachum,  n.  7,  p.  1075—1076; 
Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol  XXII. 

t  Opp.  S.  Hierounni,  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  XXII.,  ad  Euatochium,  Pauke  Filiam,  n.  4,  p.  396; 
FatroloO.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 

t  Opp.  S.  Hifi-onymi,  Tom.  I.,  Ejnstola  XXII.,  ad  Eustochium,  PauUe  Filiam,  n.  7,  p.  338—339; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXI L 

i  Ibidem,  n.  30,  p.  416, 
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flashed  from  those  who  stood  around  the  throne,  that  Jerome 
cast  himself  upon  the  ground  and  did  not  dare  to  lift  his  head. 
A  tierce  voice  asked  :  "  What  art  thou  ?  "  "  A  Christian," 
replied  the  trembling  youth.  "  Thou  liest,"  exclaimed  the 
Judge,  "  thou  art  a  Ciceronian,  not  a  Christian,  for  where  thy 
treasure  is,  tliere  also  is  thy  heart !  "  Struck  dumb,  Jerome 
said  within  himself:  "Who  shall  confess  to  thee  in  hell?"* 
The  ministers  then  smote  him  with  their  staves,  whilst  he  cried 
out  under  their  blows  :  "  Have  mercy  on  me  0  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  me  !  "  Then  those  at  the  throne  falling  on  their 
knees,  besought  the  Judge  to  have  pity  on  the  young  man's 
youth,  and  to  give  him  a  season  for  repentance,  if  he  promised 
to  abandon  the  writings  of  the  pagans.  Jerome  swore  the  oath, 
and  thus  the  vision  ended, f  Nor  was  this  a  mere  imagination. 
He  says  that  his  shoulders  were  livid  with  bruises,  and  that 
his  body  ached  with  pain,  after  the  scene  had  passed  away. 
Thus  the  dross  was  melted  out  and  the  gold  remained.  The 
grand  principle  of  Jerome's  subsequent  life  is  summed  up  in 
his  own  pregnant  w^ords :  "  The  perfect  servant  of  Christ 
possesses  Christ  alone."  X  Jerome  now  was  free.  His  solitude 
became  sweet  to  him  as  honey  in  the  honeycomb.  He  had 
drunk  of  the  torrent  on  the  way,  wherefore  he  now  lifted  up 
his  head. 

He  remained  four  years  in  the  wilderness  of  Chalcis.  Here 
he  worked  at  Hebrew,  annotated  portions  of  the  Scripture,  and 
corresponded  on  the  joys  of  a  solitary  life  and  on  other  subjects 
with  his  many  friends.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  bide  in 
peace.  To  escape  the  unpleasantness  of  theologic  strife,  he 
betook  himself  to  Antioch  (819).  Here  he  was  ordained  a 
presbyter.  Thence  he  went  to  Constantinople,  as  has  been 
said,  drawn  by  the  eloquence  and  fame  of  S.  Gregory  TheuLoguf>\ 

Rome,  Aipiileia,  Treves,  Antioch,  Chalcis,  Constantinople, — 
Jerome  had  been  well  prepared  for  carrying  out  a  work  worthy 
of  an  G^cumeiiical  Doctor  of  the  Clmrch.  Though  Meletius  had 
died,  his  schism  had  not  expired  with  him.  S.  Jerome,  to 
extinguish  it,  accompanied  S.  Epiphanius  and  Paulinus  to 
Rome.  Here  he  became  intimate  with  Pope  Damasus,  was 
nominated  secretary  to  the  Council,  and  then  secretary  to  the 
Pontiff. 


*  Opp.  S.  Ilic^roiivmi.  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  XXII.,  ad  Kustochium,  I'auUe  J/Hliam,  n.  30,  j).  Alii; 
Patrnlty.  ImU  i'ul.  XXII. 

t  ItmU-in,  n.  :tO,  p.  417. 

t  See  his  whole  toiip  of  mind,  liow  it  couceJitratoK  on  and  lives  in  Cliiist :  and  how  Christ  is 
his  lint-  lever  and  arKuniont  to  niov<5  his  fiiend  to  follow  hit)  i^xuniple.  Ibidem,  Kinxl.  XI I'.,  ad 
ileliodorum,  n.  6,  /).  351;  n.  10,  p.  354;    Palroloy.  Liit,  Vol.  XXII. 

i  Leg  I'uj/aytsde  H.  .leriimi,  par  I'Abhe  Eugene  Bernard,  Chap.  II'.,  p.  180— Itil. 
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Now  began  his  career  of  influence.  Two  master-passions, 
intimately  connected  with  one  another,  possessed  his  mind  : — 
love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  love  of  the  monastic  state. 
His  entire  course,  from  this  time  forth,  was  absorbed  in  com- 
menting on,  translating,  and  spreading  abroad  the  Word  of 
God  ;  and  in  drawing  men  and  women  away  from  the  luxuries 
and  hollowness  of  the  world,  into  a  life  of  entire  self-dedication 
to  the  Cross.* 

He  became  chief  councillor  of  Pope  Damasus,  and  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  Latin  at  his  request.  Nor  was  he  idle 
in  pushing  forward  the  princix)les  of  monastic  life.  He  took 
up  the  work  which  8.  Athanasius  had  begun.  Marcella,  who 
dwelt  with  her  mother  Albina  and  her  sister  Asella  in  a  great 
palace  on  the  Aventine, — a  hill  afterwards  known  so  well  to 
the  Angelical — put  herself  under  his  direction  ;  and  the  elegant 
Albina  welcomed  the  elite  of  Christian  society  which  was  drawn 
to  hear  the  austere  (Solitary  of  Chalcis  expound  the  deej)  mean- 
ing of  the  Sacred  Word.f  Great,  nay  overpowering,  was  the 
influence  of  the  earnest-hearted  Jerome.  His  noble  mien,  his 
rigid  ascetic  face,  the  light  in  his  eye  when  he  spoke  u3f  the 
Crucifled,  his  force  of  character,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  aim, 
fascinated  the  intelligences  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
accomplished  ladies  of  Imperial  Rome.  He  knew,  as  no  other, 
how  to  display  before  their  imaginations  a  scheme  of  life  far 
more  seductive  to  a  really  generous  mind  than  all  the  charms 
the  world  is  capable  of  ott'ering.J 

Having  gained  a  permanent  hold  on  the  intellect  of  high 
society  in  Rome,  Jerome's  mission  was  accomplished.  Damasus 
had  died.  Envy  and  calumny  went  hand  in  hand  to  slander 
him  who  fearlessly  condemned  the  loose  lives  of  many  of  the 
Roman  clergy.^  S.  Jerome  bade  adieu  to  the  Eternal  City,  and 
betook  himself  once  more  to  Antioch.  Hither  Paula  and 
Eustochiura,  two  of  the  Roman  penitents,  came  to  meet  him. 
They  then  travelled  into  Palestine  and  Egypt.  They  visited 
Alexandria,  and  explored  the  wilderness  of  Nitria,  when 
Isidore  the  Confessor  came  forth  with  "  a  countless  multitude 
of  monks"  to  meet  them.  Paula  and  Eustochium  now  saw 
with  their  very  eyes  those  men  of  whom   they  had  heard  so 

*  His  letters  are  full  of  the  grand  principle  of  throwing  up  all,  and  gaining  Christ.  Our 
Lord  is  the  solution  and  response  to  all  difficulties  and  complaints.  0pp.  S.  llieronvmi,  Tom. 
I.,  JS2>istola  XXII.,  ad  Miistochium  Paulw  Filiam,  n.  39 — 40,  p.  423 — 124;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 

t  Les  Voyages  de  S.  Jeronte  par  I'Abbo  Eugene  Bernard,  Chap.  V.,  p.  252 — 253.  Deuxiente 
Edition. 

t  0pp.  S.  Hieronymi.  Tomi  II.  III.,  Commentarius  in  Ecclcsiasten  ad  Paulam  et  Eustochium, 
Proefatio,  p.  1009;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 

i  What  S.  Jerome  said  of  clerks  in  his  day,  resembles  what  Elinand  said  of  some  priests  la 
his  time.  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  C'liap.  IV.,  p.  — ;  see  Fleury,  EccU-s.  Hist.,  Book  XVIII.,  j36, 
p.  81.     Oxford. 
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much.  They  visited  the  most  celebrated  tSolitaries,  and  pros- 
trated themselves  at  their  feet ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  their 
yearning  after  Palestine,  these  highborn,  fastidious  Roman 
ladies  would  have  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  amidst  the  burn- 
ing sand  of  this  inhospitable  wilderness.* 

But  Christ  drew  Jerome  and  Paula  both  to  Bethlehem.f  After 
a  chequered  career,  Jerome  settled  down,  at  forty  years  of  age, 
to  realize  that  life  of  study  and  retirement  which  he  had  cori- 
ceived  to  be  the  highest  vocation  of  a  Christian  man.  He  chos(^ 
a  spot  close  to  the  cave  of  Christ.  It  was  Chalcis  over  again. 
Bread  and  roots  were  his  only  food  ;  he  would  possess  nothing  ; 
he  lived  on  the  charity  of  Paula.  His  fasts  were  long  ;  his 
sleep  short ;  he  reposed  on  the  bare  earth  ;•  the  time  not 
dedicated  to  prayer  and  jjenance  was  spent  in  teaching  ;  he 
passed  the  night  studying  the  Word  of  God.J 

A  little  colony  soon  gathered  around  him.  In  course  of  time, 
four  monasteries  were  erected  within  easy  distance  of  his  cave. 
The  principles  of  Anthony  and  H.  Pachomius  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  many  a  holy  monk  and  nun  who  found  a  retreat  near  the 
Solitary's  cell.  Hundreds  of  strangers  from  eA^ery  quarter  of 
the  world  were  attracted  to  Bethlehem,  Paula  constructed  a 
hospice  to  receive  them.  And  thus  an  active  centre  of  Catholic 
energy  was  fixed  in  the  most  hallowed  spot  of  the  Christian 
world.^ 

Here  S,  Jerome  began  and  completed  his  life's  work.  What 
he  had  done  for  the  New  Testament,  at  Rome,  that  he  was  now 
going  to  spend  five  laborious  years  in  accomplishing  for  the 
Old.  Here  it  was  that  in  his  rugged  cave,  with  indomitable 
courage  he  finished  another  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 
Here  he  wrote  upon  8.  Paul  and  the  Prophets  ;  here  he  passed 
portions  of  the  night  listening  to  the  instructions  of  Bar-anina  ; 
here  he  taught  grammar  and  theology,  translated  Origen,  and 
wrote  his  vt)lumin()us  Commentaries  on  almost  every  portion 
of  the  iSacred  k5cri})ture.  Of  his  disagreement  with  Rutinus  and 
its  cause  ;  of  his  misunderstanding  with  John  of  Jerusalem  ; 
of  his  writings  against  Vigilantius,  Helvidius,  Jovinian,  and  the 
Pelagians  ;  of  his  correspondence  with  IS.  Augustine  ;1|  of  his 
opinion  on  iS.  Chrysostom — this  is  not  the  place  to  'speak.  A 
man  of  huge   power  of  work,  of  an  unwearied  industry,  of 


*  See  Fleury,  Ecckg.  Hint.,  i  37,  p.  85.     Oxford. 

t  Les  Voyages  de  S.  J^rdme,  par  I'AbbcS  Eugiue  Bernard,  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  301.    Dettxiiinc  Edition. 
t  Opp.  S.  Hieronynii,  Tom.  I.  in  Vila,  Chap.  VIII.,  n.  1,  p.  6?;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 
i  Ibidem,  Chap.  XXXII.,  i  3,  p.  143. 

II  Les  Voyages  de  8.  Jer6me,^ikT  I'AbbiJ  Eugi^mi  Bernard,  Chap.  I'^III.,  p.  429 — 430.    Dctaoiime 
Edition. 
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dauntless  courage,  large  heart,  and  sharp,  direct,  incisive 
tongue,  he  carried  through  his  giant  task,  held  his  own,  main- 
tained and  spread  abroad  the  monastic  principle,  and  ruled 
supreme  over  hearts  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
minds  of  the  highest  culture.  He  was  a  hrra  uncompromising 
stay  of  the  Holy  See  ;  he  loathed  heresy  and  all  its  blighted 
offspring  ;  and  his  vigour  is  never  more  powerfully  displayed 
than  when  he  is  either  castigating  the  arrogance  of  subtle 
sensiuility,  or  unmasking  the  hypocritical  scrupulosity  of 
ecclesiastical  reformers.*  He  was  too  honest,  straight,  logical 
himself  to  be  taken  in  by  smoothness,  or  to  be  overawed  by 
power. 

So  he  fulfilled  his  destiny.  Hard  penance,  ceaseless  work, 
and  the  pressure  of  time,  at  length  enfeebled  his  strength  and 
impaired  his  sight.  His  beloved  ones  were  taken  one  by  one 
from  him  to  their  reward.  S.  Paula  had  died,  Marcella  and 
Pammachius  appear  to  have  perished.  Rome  had  been  besieged 
and  sacked.  And  at  length  Eustochium,  the  last  of  all  friends, 
was  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  death. f  His  body  became 
stricken  by  the  palsy  of  old  age.X  His  pen  fell  from  his  liand 
wearied  with  years  of  toil,  and  the  Commentary  on  Jeremias 
remains  unfinished  to  this  day.  Finally,  the  man  of  God  felt 
his  hour  approaching  ;^  he  had  reached  his  ninety-sixth  year  ; 

*  Opp.  S.  Hieroiiymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  CXXIII.,  ad  Ageruchiam,  n.  12,  p.  1053 ;  Patrolog.  LaU, 
Vol.  XXII.  See  alsii  Kpist.  CXXX.  ad  Demetriadem,  n.  16.  p.  1120;  Epist.  XCVIII.,  n.  19.  p.  807; 
Epist.  CXXXIII.  ad  CUsiphontem,  n.  2.  i>.  1148  ;  Epist.  LXXV.  ad  Theodoram  Viduam,  n.  3,  ;).  687. 

t  Opp.  S.  HiiTouviiii.  Tom.  /.,  Epistoln  CXLIII..  ad  Alypium  et  Augustinum,  n.  2,  p.  1181; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII.    See  also  in  Vila.  Cap.  XXXri.,  i  10,  p.  171. 

t  Tlie  principal  works  of  S.  Jerome  are: — 
Tom.  /.— Epistol:e,  Prima  Cla.ssis,  p.  326—376  (an.  370—380) ;  Secnnda  Classis,  p.  376—484  (an.  382— 

385):  Tertiii  Classis,   p.    484—774  (an.  386—400);    Quarta   Classis,  p.  774—1192   (an.   401—420). 

Patn.Iojr.    L:if.,  Vdl.  XXII. 
Tom.  If. — Vita'  S.  Panli,  !S.  Hilarionis  et  Malciii,  p.  18 — 61  ;  Liljb.  11.,  adv.  Joviniaunm.  p.  211 — 337; 

Lil).  (lint.    Vif;iliiHtiiini,  p.    337— SS."; ;   Apolojria  adv.    Libros  Rufiui,   p.  397— 495;  Lib.  do  Vlris 

Illu.stiibns.  till2— 71!l.     Patroli)-.  I, at..  Vol.  XXIII. 
Tom.  in.—lAh.  lie  NoTiiinibiis  Ililnaiiis.  ii.  771— :t:;5;  Lib.  Hebraic.     Qua-st.  in  Gen.,  p.  935—1009  ; 

Comment,  in  Keclesiaaten,  p.  1(1(19—1117.     I'atrolo^.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXUI. 
Tom. /F.-Coniment.   in  Isaiam.  Libb.  XVIII.,  p.  9—679;  Comment,  in  Jeremiam,  Libb.  VL,  p. 

679—901.     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIV. 
Tom.  V. — Comment,  in  Ezechielem,  p.  15 — 491  ;  in  Dauielem,  p.  491 — 584;  in  Lament,  JeremioB,  p. 

787—809.     Pat^(>lo^^  Lat.,  Vol.  XXV. 
Tom.  F7.— Coiiiiiiciit.  ill  Osee,  809—947;  in  Joelem,  947—989;  in  Amos,  989—1097:  in  Abdiam,  1097 

—1117;  in.ioiiaiii,  1117—1151  ;  in  Miclueam,  1151—1231;  in  Naum,  1231—1273;  in  Abaciic,  1273— 

1337;  in  SujilKiiiiaiii,  1337—1387;  in   Agg;Bnm,   1387—1415:    in   Zachariam,   1415—1541;  in  Mai- 

achiam,  l.Ml  — 1.')77.     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXV. 
Tom.  F//.— Comment,  in  .Mattbanini.  p.  15— 219 ;  Translat.  Homil.    Origenis  in  Lucam,  p.  219— 

307;  Comment,  ad  Galata.s,  p.  307 — 139;  ad  Epbesios.  p.  439—555;  ad  Titnm,  p.  555—599;  ad 

Pliilemonem,  p.  599— til9;  in  Job,  p.  619—821.     Patrolog.  Lat.  Vol.  XXVI. 
Tom.  r///.— Interpret.  Cliron.  Eusebii,  p.  34 — 675;  S.  Hieronymi  Cbrouicou,  p.  675—703.  Patrolog. 

Lat..  Vol.  X?CVII. 
Tom.  IX.— S.  Hieron.     Divinas  Bibliothecaj  Pars  I.,  p.  163—1435.     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  X.XVIL 
Tom.  A'.— Div.  Bibliotbeca;  Pars  II.,  p.  25—469;  Pars  III.,  p.  541—879.     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIX. 

i  Out  of  tlie  many  legends  of  S.  Jerome's  deatli  I  bav<^  been  bold  enongli  to  select  tbe  most 
iHSiiiliful  one.  It  niiiv  lii'  I'ouiiil  in  .■Migne'ti  Ojip.  N.  IliiTciiivmi,  YV.m  /.,  entitled  Kvailriiig  de 
Mnitr  lli,n<iiiiiiii  ml  IiiiniKsiini.  p.  ■i:v.\—2y-.i.     Vel.   it    iiiiist    pl:iiiilvlir   .said    tli:il.   Ilii.imh   it    i.s  too 

l)e:iulilul,  anil  too  iiiucli  in  ki(]Mnj;  \\\\\\  llir  iliar;ii-tir  ;iii(l  life  of  llie  Saint    to  Im-  ilti-d,  still 

it  appears  liardly  to  be  sullieii'iillv  autlienlic  to  warrant  for  it  an  aeciirate  Iiistorie  value.  At 
least,  the  writer  of  tbe  Life  of  llic  Saint  given  by  .Migne  dismisses  it  with  these  summary 
■words:—"  Pnctereo  pseudo-Kiisebii  jid  Itaniasum  I'lirtnensini  talmlas,  quarum  ratiouem  nullam 
liaberi  velim."  (Opp.K  llierouyiui.  Tom.  I.  in  filu.  Caii.  XX\lI.,i  II,  p.  176;  Piitnd'iji.  l.<it.. 
Vol.  XXII.)  The  generally  received  account  is  that  of  those  who  "  nurrant  ita  eiini  vires 
defecisse.  nt  nisi  fune  nuinibns  apprehenso.  quod  ad  hoc  ei  de  trabe  pendebat.  snrgerr  de  le/to 
baud  po.sset.     Turn  in  levem  iueidisse  febriculam,  qu*.  ilium,  .jam  in  tarne  prasiuordium  dissol- 
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he  was  seized  by  a  burning  fever  ;  and  he  called  his  spiritual 
cliildren  around  him  that  he  might  speak  to  them  before  he 
died.  When  he  perceived  how  deeply  they  were  touched,  his 
face  grew  sad,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  a  little,  he  said  with  a 
distinct  voice  :  "  8on  of  Eusebius,  why  dost  thou  shed  these 
useless  tears  ?  Is  it  not  a  vain  thing  to  weep  over  a  dead  man  ? 
Dost  thou  dare  to  contradict  what  God  once  hath  said,  and  what 
thou  hast  heard  ?  Know  that  none  can  resist  his  will.  0  my 
son,  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh  :  otase  weeping.  Our 
weapons  surely  are  not  carnal  arms."  Then  with  a  joyful 
expression,  he  said  brightly  to  the  rest :  "  Let  sorrow  cease  ; 
l(^t  grief  depart  ;  let  one  and  all  rejoice.  For  behold  the  accep- 
table time,  behold  the  day  of  jubilation  beyond  all  the  days  of 
my  life  ;  in  which  the  Lord,  faithful  in  His  words  and  holy  in 
all  His  deeds,  has  opened  His  hand  to  recall  to  the  supernal 
country  my  exiled  soul,  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  his 
Son.*  Do  not — most  beloved  children,  whom  in  the  bowels  of 
charity  I  have  ever  loved — do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
hajjpiness,  and  prohibit  that  to  be  consigned  to  the  earth  which 
belongs  to  it." 

Then  the  man  of  God  begged  the  monks  to  unclothe  him  and 
place  him  on  the  bare  ground.  And  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand, the  brethren,  whilst  the  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks, 
began  to  remove  the  coarse  sackcloth  from  his  body  ;  and  as 
they  were  doing  so  they  were  amazed  to  see  how  starved  and 
shrunk  it  was, — so  emaciated  had  it  become,  that  the  bones 
could  be  counted  by  the  joints  ;  and  so  wounded  with  stripes, 
that  it  appeared  like  the  remains  of  one  wha  had  been  a  leper. 
They  placed  him  on  the  ground,  as  he  had  asked  them,  and 
threw  a  coverlet  over  him.f 

And  when  the  man  of  God  felt  the  roughness  of  the  earth, 
greatly  rejoicing  he  turned  to  the  brethren,  who  were  weeping 
round  him,  and  said  to  them  :  "  0  most  dear  and  beloved 
children,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  exhort  you  through  the  tender  charity  by  which  I  love  you, 
to  cease  your  weeping,  and  to  be  at  peace.  ...  0  what  a 
gain  it  is  to  me  to  die  !  for  henceforth  Christ  will  be  my  life  ! 
Come,  0  my  sister,  my  spouse,  my  friend,  my  beloved,  show 
me  where  He  is  Whom  my  soul  loveth  !  Show  me  where  my 
Lord  feedeth,  where  my  Christ  reposeth  !     Stret(;h  forth  Thy 

Tit.  Adfiiissf^  jiixta  cum  iiionacIiDS,  <-t  Cliristo  dioatas  viiKines,  atquo  alios  undiqup  dp  Sanctis 
Lot-is,  ijuos  ipsi'  alacri  vullii  ct  hitu  (■i.iisi>iiiil)at :  alia(|ii"-  liis_8iuiilia.  <iu;f  lit  jnobabilitate  uoii 
careut.  uullo  taiueii  ci  rto  Aiitlon-  ailsiTUiitiii-."     (Ihidiui.  p.  \'ti.) 

*  Opp.  S.  Uieronviui,  ruiii.  /.  J^wmbiun  de  MurU  Hieruuymi,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  245;  Patrolog.  Cat. 
Vol  XXII. 

t  Ibidem,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  p.  264 ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  VoU  XXII. 
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Hand,  and  draw  me  to  Thee.  Show  Thy  Light  to  him  who 
sitteth  in  darkness,  to  him  who  dwelleth  in  the  rigion  of  the 
shadow  of  death — enlighten  me  now,  that  1  may  never  more 
sleep  in  death  ?  "* 

These  burning  words  simply  made  them  cry  the  more.  "0 
father,"  they  exclaimed,  "  what  shall  we  do  without  thee  .'' 
"Whither  shall  we  go  ?  We  have  walked  in  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  ;  thou  hast  been  the  glory  of  our  strength  ;  0  that 
we  could  die  together  with  thee  !"  f 

Moved  by  these  words,  the  old  man  wejrt,  and  turning  to  his 
disconsolate  children,  said  :  '"Now,  0  brave  soldiers  of  Christ, 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  strength.  Fear  not ; 
you  shall  receive  mercy  from  the  Lord,  and  shall  hope  in  Him." 
Then,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  "  Come  hither,  that  I  may  touch 
you,  0  my  children,  before  I  depart."  And  as  they  approached 
him,  he  took  each  of  them  in  his  arms,  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
embracing  them  one  by  one,  sealed  each  with  a  kiss  of  peace. 
Then,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  with  a  joyful  and  serene  coun- 
tenance, with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Lord,  his  hands 
extended  towards  the  heavens,  and  his  eyes  flooded  with  tears, 
he  said  :  "  Sweet  Jesus,  my  Strength,  my  Refuge,  my  Receiver 
and  my  Liberator,  my  Praise,  in  Whom  I  have  hoped,  in  Whom 
I  have  believed,  and  Whom  I  have  loved,  .  .  .  extend  unto 
me  the  right  hand  of  Thy  clemency.:}:  Tarry  not,  0  Lord  ;  for 
it  is  time  that  dust  return  to  dust,  and  the  spirit  return  to  Thee, 
the  Saviour,  who  sent  it  hither.  Ojjen  the  gates  of  life.  .  .  . 
Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  illuminate  me 
with  the  light  of  Thy  everlasting  vision  !  " 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  in  this  strain,  one  of  the  brethren 
brought  to  him  the  Body  of  our  Lord.^  When  the  man  of  God 
saw  it  in  the  distance,  with  the  help  of  those  around  him  he  lay 
flat  upon  the  earth  and  cried  :  "0  Lord,  who  am  I  that  I  am 
worthy  that  Thou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof .''  Does  a 
sinful  man  merit  this  ?  Indeed,  0  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  !  Am 
I  better  than  all  my  fathers  ?  Thou  wouldst  not  show  Thyself 
to  Moses,  even  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Why,  therefore, 
dost  thou  so  far  humble  Thyself  as  to  suffer  Thyself  to  come  to 
a  publican  and  sinner  ?  and  desirest,  not  only  to  eat  with  him, 
but  commandest  him  to  partake  of  Thee."|| 

Then  when  the  priest  approached,  "  the  glorious  man,"  assis- 

*  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XXXVI.,  p.  264 ;  Patrolog.  Lat..  Tol.  XXII. 

t  Ibidem,  Cap.  XXXVIII.,  p.  265. 

t  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XLIIL.p.  267— 2fifi;  Patrolog.  ImL,  Vol.  XXII. 

§  Ihidem,  Cap.  XXXIX.,  p.  2G5. 

y  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XLV.,  p.  269—270;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  XXII. 
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ted  by  the  rest,  rose  on  his  knees,  and  whilst  they  held  him  lest 
he  should  fall,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  and  continually 
smiting  his  breast,  he  said  :  "  Art  Thou  my  God  and  my  Lord 
who  didst  suifer  for  me,  or  some  other  ?  Truly  thou  art  God 
and  man.  Look,  0  Lord,  upon  my  humility,  nor  shut  me  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  day- will  I  enter  into  the 
place  of  Thy  undefiled  tabernacle,  to  live  in  Thy  house  for 
length  of  days  for  evermore."* 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  man  of  God  received  the  "  Glorious 
Sacred  Body  of  the  Lord,"  and  prostrated  himself  again  upon 
the  earth.  Then  placing  his  hands  over  his  breast  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  he  sang  the  Prophecy  of  Simeon.f  When  he  had 
ended,  suddenly  a  great  light  tilled  the  place — so  bright  that 
the  brethren  could  with  difficulty  look  upon  the  form  of  the 
dying  Solitary.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  light,  swift  angels 
were  seen  flying  hither  and  thither,  "  like  sparks  among  the 
reeds."  Some  did  not  see  the  angels,  but  only  heard  a  heavenly 
voice,  saying  :  "  Come,  my  beloved,  it  is  time  that  thou  receive 
the  reward  of  those  labours  which  thou  hast  manfully  sustained 
out  of  love  of  me."  Some  neither  saw  the  angels  nor  heard  the 
voice,  but  only,  with  the  rest,  heard  blessed  Jerome  saying, 
when  the  voice  had  made  an  end  :  "  Behold  I  come  to  Thee, 
merciful  Jesus  ;  'receive  the  soul  which  Thou  hast  redeemed 
with  Thy  blood."t 

The  coruscations  then  faded  out,  and  like  a  bright  star  radiat- 
ing the  light  of  every  virtue,  the  soul  of  Jerome,  leaving  its 
mortal  coil,  ascended  gloriously  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.^ 

For  days  afterwards  that  emaciated  body,  which  looked  like 
the  remains  of  a  leper,  gave  forth  an  exquisite  perfume  ; 
prodigious  miracles  were  worked  upon  the  blind,  and  the  deaf, 
and  the  dumb  ;  and  three  corpses  on  touching  it  were  restored 
to  life. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  great 
ascetical  Scripture  Father  of  the  Church.     Like  S.  Basil  and 

*  IbUlem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XLVI.—LL,  p.  270—274 

t  Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  LIL,  p.  274—275. 

i  M.  Aniedee  Tliierry  speaks  thus  of,  the  Saint's  death  :— "  111  passa  les  deux  dernieres 
aiinees  de  sa  vie  dans  una  luorne  tristesse,  n'eevivaut  pins  qne  pour  feliciter  AuHiistine  de  ses 
ti'inniplies  eontre  let*  pelagiens.  Sa  voixefait  devenue  si  laiblequ'oii  I'enteudait  li  peine  parliT, 
et  sa  nuviitreur  excessive  avait  rcnilu  smi  coiipx  cdinnie  liasparent.  BicMitot  il  lui  tut  iinpossilile 
de  se  lever  sur  son  (jrabat  sans  l';iiil>'  d'lMH-  eDiile  lixee  fl  la  vonte  de  sa  eellnle;  datis  (•l•ltl^ 
position,  il  recitait  ses  priires  iiu  doiinait  ses  instructions  aux  inoiues  pour  la  condiiiti'  ilii 
luonastere.  II  expira  eutiu  le  30  s<|>tenil)re  de  I'annee,  420,  Ago  d'envinin  soixante-dou/.e  aus 
apres  treute-quatre  ans,  de  sejour  fi  Betlileeni."  ( Snint  .le'rihne  la  Soriele  ChrrtUnne.  a  Rome  et 
L' Kmigrutiim  Homaine  en.  Tirr'e  Sainte,  Tome  Deiui-ihiie  IJrre  XIL,  i  4,  p.  241.)  Some  say  the  Saint 
lived  more  than  a  liundred  vears.  (Cf.  0pp.  H.  Hieronynii,  Tom.  I.  in  Kito,  Cap.  XXXVI.,  p. 
176;  I'lUruloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. J 

?  These  are  tlie  principal  dates  of  S.  Jerome's  life.  Bom.  331— some,  e.g.  Du  Pin,  say  345;  at 
Aquileia,  370;  set  out  for  the  East,  373;  retired  to  Chalcis,  374;  went  to  Antioch,  379;  Pope 
Damasusdied.  384;  Jerome  quitted  Rome  385;  visited  Egypt  with  Paula,  Sic.,  then  returued  to 
Palestine,  386;  Paula  died,  404;  Jerome  died,  420. 
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S.  Gregory,  his  name  continually  appears  in  the  treatises  of  the 
Angelical  ;  and  the  impress  of  his  exegetical  writings  is 
distinctly  discernible  in  the  various  Expositions  and  Opuseula, 
of  8.  Thomas.  Even  if  his  influence  were  less  than  it  is,  any 
student  of  the  Sii7n7na  Theologiea,  and  the  Catena  A?irea, 
would  be  glad  to  possess,  in  a  handy  form,  the  general  outline 
of  his  career.  To  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  great 
Chur(;h  Fathers,  whose  names  continually  recur  in  the  pages  of 
8.  Thomas,  gives  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  study  of  his 
works, — indeed,  without  such  knowledge,  some  portions  of 
them  would  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  charm,  and  others 
would  not  be  intelligible  at  all.  Besides,  the  note  of  difference 
and  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Fathers  and  the  Angelical, 
should  ever  be  insisted  on.* 

If  S.  Basil  and  S.  Athanasius  were  preeminently  men  of  iron 
will,  and  great  Church  rulers,  the  Angelical  was  surpassingly 
gifted  in  intellectual  power.  The  same  activity  which  the 
former  displayed  in  the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  politics  was 
manifested  by  S.  Thomas  in  the  wider,  higher,  and  more 
spiritual  order  of  speculative  truth.  Like  the  Apocalyptic 
angel,  with  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea  and  his  left  foot  upon 
the  earth,  he  was  never  in  the  full  freedom  of  his  element  save 
when  he  was  unravelling  the  secrets  of  some  "  j)ower  divine  "  ; 
or  contemplating  with  his  mind,  and  grasping  with  his  mighty 
charity,  the  high  principles  of — 

"  Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love." 

The  bond  of  unity  between  the  Angelical,  S.  Athanasius, 
S.  Basil,  8.  Gregory,  and  8.  Jerome,  was  their  devotedness  in 
the  worship  of  one  Image  ;  the  note  of  difference  seems  to  have 
been  this  :  that  whereas  the  great  Church  Fathers  were  glorious 
human  saints,  the  Prince  of  the  Scholastics  was  an  Angelical 
one.  Those  who  are  destined  to  control  men,  and  carry 
measures,  require  keen  human  sympathies,  ready  sensibilities, 
and  highly  nervous  temperaments  ;  those  who  are  called  to 
dwell  in  the  vast  world  of  ideas,  require  calmness,  steadiness, 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  a  habit  of  abstraction,  such  as  enable 
them  to  breathe  freely  ou  the  loftiest  heights,  and  to  take  in, 


*  Touroii  fully  appreciates  the  iufluenco  of  tlie  Clinich  Fatlieis  upon  tlif,  AiiRelical,  and  the 
powiT  tlifv  cxiiiCil  liver  him  :— "  On  ne  sera  point  (■tonni',  (|n'il  ait  acquis  iin<>  (■(Uindis.sancc  si 
profdruli-,  (!.■  lout  ir  .|uc  la  tradition  pent  noics  apiivciidrc,  si  ini  fait  allinlHin  avcc  qiirllr  assi- 
duit.'-  il  lisiiit  Irs  i;,iiis  desPi-res,  et  aveo  <iiiclli-  dijcilitr  il  s'.'-tcnt  rcnilu  .■(.niinr  Ic  IHs.'ipIc  (  « 
tons,  n  nous  I  iisi-i;;nr  liii-Tur-nii-  (picls  .snnt  Irs  avanlaui's  (iii'on  prnt  nlnrr  ilr  la  led  in  i- 'lo 
leurs  Ouvraurs,  l(irs(|u';i  nnc  itiiilc  .si-ri.Mis,-,  on  a.jonli-  ccttr  dociliti-.  ct  <t  n-spr.-l,  >|ni  niins 
eniprclic  ou  (Ir  Ics  m-ylini-r  par  paiTssc.  ou  dc  U-s  nirpriscr  par  oruui/il :  I'lnnmiitii  r.iht  hnwii- 
num  sludiuiii,  dam  scilicet  hijino  soti' iti-./nyiiniter  et  rn-ercntcr  apiiliait  tinuiium  suniii  (l<inimriitili 
majorum,  non  iiegliyens  en  propter  lynaviam,  nee  contemnens  propter  supcrlnam."  (Expose  ae  *o 
Doctriiie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VI.,  §  7, p.  388.) 
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without  being  made  dizzy,  the  length  as  well  as  the  breadth  of 
theologic  truth.  The  Fathers  lived  in  time  of  war,  and  were 
battlei-s  ;  the  Angelical  lived  in  comparative  days  of  peace, 
and  was  a  builder. 
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CHAPTEIi    V. 

S.    THOMAS    AND    S.   CHRYSOSTOM. 


PART  III. 


The  strategical  centres  of  Alexandria,  Csesarea,  Constantino- 
ple, and  Bethlehem,  and  the  great  Christian  leaders  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  Tfieologwi,  and  Jerome,  if  no  others  were  men- 
tioned, would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  kind  of  hold  the 
Christian  Church  had  ujDon  the  population  of  the  East.*  Whilst 
in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  the  great  Pontiifs  of  Chris- 
tianity had  to  apologize,  and  to  explain  their  doctrine  ;  in  the 
fourth,  they  rather  took  the  offensive,  and,  with  the  power  of 
the  Word,  held  up  to  detestation  the  impurities  of  paganism 
and  the  deadly  effects  of  heresy  and  schism. 

Amongst  those  who,  more  earnestly  and  more  powerfully 
than  any  others,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  proclaimed 
God's  truth  and  swayed  the  minds  of  vast  populations  was  that 
greatest  of  orators,  8.  John  Chrysostom,  the  Commentator  par 
excellence,  and  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  homilies  amongst 
the  Fathers.! 

Of  no  other  author  of  antiquity  has  the  Angelical  spoken  with 
such  eulogistic  admiration,  as  of  this  great  light  of  the  Eastern 
Church.J 

If  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  represented  what  was  best  in  the  mind  of  the 
Adamantine,  S.  John  Chrysostom  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Antioch,  typifying  quite  another  class  of  Christian  thought, 
more  stern,  real,  and  practical  than  the  first,  sometimes  even 


*  De  Broglie  sums  up  well  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  Church  on  the  world.  .See 
L'Eglise  et  L' Empire  Boinam,  TroisUme  Partie,  Chap.  IX.— Resume  et  Conclusion,  p.  441.  Trotsieme 
Edition. 

t  "  De  tous  les  Peres  grecs,  Chrysostome  est  cehif  qui  a  laisse  le  plus  d'ouvrages.  Ce  sont: 
des  explicatiom  de  VEcriture  sainte  ;'des  mrrmxms,  des  traites  de  doyme  et  de  controverse,  de  morale  et 
et  d'aeeti^ne,  des  lettres."     (Alzog's  Maniiel  de  I'cUrologie,  i  55,  p.  31U.) 

t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Cliap.  VII.,  p. 
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crossing  it,  and  always  holding  its  own  independent  views 
respecting  the  inspiration»and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptnres, 
the  place  which  philosopliy  should  occupy  in  theological  exposi- 
tion, and  the  dogmatic;  terms  which  ought  to  h(}  used  in 
expressing  the  teachings  of  the  Church  upon  the  relation  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  our  Lord,* 

If  IS.  Basil  and  y.  Gregory  were  founded  in  great  part  upon 
Origen,  8.  Chrysostom  was  founded  upon  Origen's  antagonist, 
the  intrepid  Didymus  of  Tarsus  (390). f  '  If  there  are  unmis- 
takable indications  of  Origen's  teaching  and  method  in  the 
writings  of  his  two  principal  disciples,  there  is  no  less  clear 
and  direct  an  evidence  of  the  mind  of  Didymus  in  the  homilies 
of  the  great  orator  of  the  East. 

And  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Angelical  came  under  the 
influence  of  those  two  leading  schools.  If  his  imagination  and 
poetic  genius  were  fed  by  the  Platonic  beauties  of  the  Alexan- 
drian teaching,  his  strong,  common,  practical  sense  was 
invigorated  by  the  more  literal  and  concrete  method  of  the 
school  founded  at  Antioch  by  Lucian  and  Dorotheus.  But  of 
this  later.J 

The  great  commentator  was  born  at  Antioch — called  by  the 
Emperor  Constans  "  the  Queen  of  the  East."§  Antioch  was 
surpassed  by  no  city  in  the  world  in  the  teeming  luxuriance  of 
its  soil,  and  in  the  activity  of  its  commerce  ;  and  only  by 
Constantinople  and  Rome  in  the  magnificence  of  its  galleries, 
palaces,  and  public  buildings.  One  portion  of  the  city  lay 
like  an  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  of  a  rising  ground,  whilst  the 
other  followed  the  course  of  the  Orontes,  which,  running 
through  the  little  burgh  of  Daphne,  fell  into  the  Sea  of  8eleucia 
at  some  twelve  leagues  distance  from  the  city.  Antioch  was 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  was  greatly  privileged  by  emperors, 
and  counted  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 

This  was  the  city  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  S.  Peter 
established  his  See  ;  here  S.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel ;  here 
the    followers  of  Christ   were   first   known   by   the   name  of 


*  Alzog  shows  S.  Chrysostom's  bias  very  clearly.    See  Manziel  de  Patrologie,  i  55,  p.  'Ml. 

t  Diodorns  and  Theodore  of  Mopsueste  were  the  first  great  men  of  the  school  of  Aiitioeh. 
They  gave  the  sehool  its  celebrity.  Diodonis  was  of  a  good  family  of  the  city.  He  was  of  the 
severest  scliciiil  of  aseeticisiii.  s.  riirysosliiiii  says  (Oral,  in  IHod.)  that  his  emaciated  body 
presiiited  iiiciclv  the  shiiduw  ot  a  liiniKin  torm.  He  was  a  valiant  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
amidst  the  theological  coufiisions  of  his  native  town.  Chrysostom  calls  him  a  "  living  martyr." 
He  died  in  390. 

t  Compare  the  Commentaries  on  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Monut.  as  given  by  S.  John  Chrysostom, 
and  by  the  Angelical;  bear  in  mind  the  inflnence  on  the  latter  of  the  real  and  ideal  schools,  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  the  impression,  nnless  it  be  a  fancy,  which  they  respectively 
produced,  appears  to  show  itself  in  his  method  and  mind.  (See  S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia. 
Tom.  VII.,  I'ars  Prior,  Homil.  XV.— XXVI.,  p.  22:)— im ;  I'atrolog.  Grate,  Vol.  LVIl.  And 
S.  Thoniiu  Aqniuat.  Opp.  Omnia,  Vol.  X.,  Cap.  V.—  VHI.,  p.  47—81.  Ed.  Farm.)  The  reader  will 
anyhow  perceive  the  influence  of  S.  Chrysostom.  S.  Hasil,  and  S.  Augustine,  over  the  Angelical. 

'i  Uintoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysoslome,  par  L'Abbu  Bcrgicr,  Liu.  I.,i~,  p.  10. 
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Christians ;  here  S.  Babylas,  S.  Stephen,  S.  Romanus,  S.  Barlaam, 
S.  Pelagia,  S.  Domnine,  and  many  more  besides,  shed  their  blood 
in  testimony  to  the  truth, 

S.  John  was  born  probably  in  the  year  341.*  His  father  was 
a  brave  and  experienced  soldier  ;  his  mother  a  woman  of  great 
courage,  character,  and  virtue.  The  one  was  called  iSecundus, 
the  other  Anthusa.  Secundus  died,  and  left  his  widow,  a  girl 
of  only  twenty  years  of  age,  with  two  children,  one  quite  a 
tender  child,  the  other  a  babe  in  arms.  The  blow  of  this 
bereavement  weaned  Anthusa's  heart  of  the  world ;  and  she 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  service  of  God,  and  in  the 
education  of  her  children. 

Little  John  was  a  boy  of  a  very  vivacious  disposition  ;  and 
the  earnestness  with  which,  at  an  early  age,  he  devoted  himself 
to  prayer,  reading,  and  practices  of  piety,  was  an  indication 
of  the  future  glories  of  his  life.f  He  was  looked  upon  by  some 
as  arrogant  and  passionate,  but  these  traits  were  simply  the 
expression  of  that  force  and  determination  of  character  which, 
in  days  of  trial,  raised  him  into  a  confessor  of  the  faith. 

After  he  had  deen  imbued  by  his  mother  with  the  principles 
of  Christian  sacrifice,  he  was  sent  to  learn  rhetoric  under  the 
famous  sophist  Libanius.  As  with  the  other  Fathers,  so  with 
this  one,  oratory  was  the  great  study  to  which  he  dedicated  his 
early  years.J 

His  extraordinary  abilities  soon  created  a  sensation,  not 
amongst  his  companions  only,  but  also  amongst  experienced 
pleaders  of  the  schools.  Libanius,  in  order  to  show  his  fellow 
sophists  how  richly  his  young  pupil  was  endowed,  read  to  them 
an  oration  composed  by  him  in  eulogy  of  the  emperor.  The 
assembled  rhetoricians  were  filled  with  admiration  as  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  Libanius  turned  round  to  them  and  said,  when  he 
had  finished  :  "  Happy  the  panegyrist  to  have  such  an  emperor 
to  eulogize  ;  and  happy  the  emperor  to  have  such  an  orator  to 
praise  him  !  "§  Being  asked  on  his  death-bed  whom  he  desired 
as  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  Libanius  said  :  "  I 
should  have  appointed  John,  had  not  the  Christians  snatched 
him  from  me."|| 

*  S.  Joanuis  Clirysostomi,  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  83;  Patrolog.  Orcec, 
Vol.  XLVII.  >  f       '  y  , 

t  Socrates  is  ratlier  spvere : — "  Fnit  autpm.  lit  fcnint,  ob  niniiuiu  tcmppiantiai  studium 
arcrliidr  ct,  sicut  aiibant  iniidain  <|iii  cum  illo  ab  iiiiiintf  :itati-  faiiiiliariter  vixeraut,  ira'  luasis 
(bditiiK    (|iiam    v<rii\uiili:i\  i-t    iib    vit;i-    (|ui(li'iii    s;ni(liiiii)iiiinM    iniaiitiis   adversus    fiitura.    iib 

siniplirilati-iii  vcru  aiii-itus  i-t  facilis,   Im clira  rtiani  locniciidi  lilii-itatf  fr^a  oiunes  iitfliatiir. 

Kt  in  (loccmio  quiili-iiiitl  iinri-ipiie  sp<'<:tal)at  vit  iii(in-s  audicutiuin  t-iiu-iidarpt.  In  cmigrcssibua 
vero  fi,irogautior  videbatur  iis  qui  mores  ipsius  laiiorabaiit."  (Socrates'  Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  VI., 
Cap.  III.,  p.  670.) 

t  S.  Chrysostoini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  85;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XLVII. 

?  S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I..  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  85;  Patrolog.  Qrac,  Vol. 
XLVIL  ,     1-^  ,  ,  ,  y         ,  ^  , 

II  Histoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chryaoslome,  par  l'Abb6  Bergier,  Lib.  I.,  §  8.  p.  12—13. 
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Having  finished  his  course  of  eloquence,  Chiysostom  now 
applied  himself,  under  the  direction  of  Andragantiiis  the 
Platonist,  to  philosophy.  Here  he  also  excelled.  And  his 
habitjS  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  dictates  of  true  wisdom. 
Whilst  his  companions  came  to  school  mounted  on  richly- 
caparisoned  horses,  or  reclining  in  splendid  carriages,  or 
followed  by  crowds  of  menials  and  swarms  of  slaves,  John, 
when  he  did  not  go  alone,  was  attended  by  a  single  servant. 
The  enlightened  principles  of  Christianity  taught  him  to  despise 
pomp,  and  when  blamed  for  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  he  gave 
this  reply  to  the  astonished  pagans  :  "He  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted." 

Like  the  other  saints,  he  formed,  during  his  youth,  intimacies 
with  young  men  whose  minds  turned  in  the  same  direction  as 
his  own.  Theodore,  Maximus,  and,  es})ecially,  a  certain  Basil, 
were  his  constant  associates.  These  young  men,  in  the  midst 
of  a  corrupt  city,  did  their  best  to  live  to  God  and  to  imitate 
the  life  of  Christ.* 

B.'fore  John  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  finished  his 
studies  (351),  and  he  devoted  himself  with  much  earnestness  to 
pleading  at  the  bar.  A  life  of  public  excitement  drew  his  mind 
from  serious  thoughts.  One  strong  temptation  molested  him, 
and  that  was  his  passionate  love  of  going  to  the  theatre.  Whilst 
Basil  resisted,  John  was  completely  overcome.  No  doubt  his 
own  great  gift  of  oratory,  his  warm  imagination,  his  love  of  the 
graceful,  the  fair,  and  the  refined,  were  too  much  for  his  powers 
of  resistance  ;  and  he  was  borne,  with  hundreds  of  companions, 
towards  worldly  pastimes  and  emotional  excitements.f 

But  he  was  recalled  by  Basil's  voice.  He  trembled  at  the 
peril  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and,  "considering  the 
wearisomeuess  and  unfair  subtlety  of  the  forensic  life,"  he  made 
a  firm  resolve  to  dedicate  himself,  without  reserve,  to  the  service 
of  the  Cross. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  his  mother's  house  ;  he  put  on  sack- 
cloth ;  he  fasted  rigorously ;  he  scourged  his  body ;  the  little 
sleep  he  allowed  himself  he  took  on  the  ground  ;  nor  could  all 
the  murmurs  of  his  friends  withdraw  him  from  his  life  of 
solitude  and  penance.J     To    prepare  for  baptism,  he  went  to 

*  S.  Clirysostoini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Posterior,  De  Sacerdotio,  Lib.  I.,  8  1,  p.  623- 
Patroloy.  Grcfc,  Vol  XLriri. 

t  Hi-  was  iilso  souK-wlmt  (.-aiTicd  away  by  his  successes  at  the.  Bar:—"  Les  haisons  n^cessi- 
tees  par  son  genre  de  vie,  les  soucis  et  les  preoccupations  <]ui  en  sont  inseparables,  clisslpi-ieut 
cette  nnie  jusqu'alors  si  ealnie,  si  recueillie  :  le  tils  d'Anthiise  perdit  bientiit  le  gout  'le  la  lecture 
des  livres  siiiuts;  ...  la  piete  et  ses  pratiiiues  ne  sourireut  plus  taut  A  sou  fiuie.  et  il 
chercba  ailleurs  sa  joie  et  sou  plaisir."  (Bergier,  HisUiire.  ile  S.  Jean  I'hrysostome,  Liv.  1.,  i  9,  p. 
15 — Iti. ) 

t  S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita, p.  86;  Patrolog.  Oitec,  Vol  XLVIJ. 
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the  palace  of  the  Bishop  ;  and  after  three  years'  probation  he 
received  the  regenerating  waters,  and  was  made  Lector  by 
S.  Meletius,  who  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of  this  earnest 
penitent  (365). 

Now  John  returned  to  his  mother's  house  and  practised  a  still 
more  rigid  observance  than  before,  when  finally  he  and  Basil 
made  up  their  minds  to  fly  the  haunts  of  men  and  serve  God 
alone  in  the  distant  wilderness.  But  John  found  that  to  follow 
his  own  inclination  would  be  to  break  his  mother's  heart.  Out 
of  dutifulness  to  her,  he  consented  to  let  the  city  be  his  desert, 
and  he  passed  his  time  instructing  the  ignorant  and  consoling 
the  sorrowful.* 

At  this  period  Basil  was  nominated  bishop.  The  friends  had 
promised  in  such  an  emergency  to  follow  each  the  example  of 
the  other.  Both  had  been  named.  Basil  consulted  John. 
John  put  Basil  off,  and  then  hid  himself  Basil  was  seized,  and 
when  he  declined  the  proffered  dignity  he  was  assured  that 
John  had  already  accepted  it.  Upon  this,  Basil  suffered  him- 
self to  be  consecrated.  When  he  discovered  how  John  had 
X)layed  upon  him,  he  was  excessively  angry  and  hurt.  But 
Chrysostom  excused  himself,  alleging  that,  whilst  he  felt  him- 
self unequal  to  the  post,  he  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  one 
who  was  so  singularly  fitted  for  the  office.  At  this  period  the 
friends  were  not  more  than  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age  (868). 

The  conversation  which  passed  between  John  and  Basil 
respecting  this  occurrence,  in  which  John  enlarged  upon  the 
dignity,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of  the  priest,  and  in  which 
Basil  expressed  his  confusion  at  having  been  drawn  into  so 
awful  a  position,  forms  the  basis  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Chrysostom's  writings — his  treatise  on  the  priesthood.f  It  is 
divided  into  six  books.  Scripture,  reason,  history,  and  nature 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  status  of  the  priest.  He  is  a 
father,  a  judge,  a  doctor,  a  king,  a  monk,  an  apostle,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Divinity.  The  art  of  war,  and  the  science  of 
navigation,  are  made  use  of  to  illustrate  the  combats  of  the 
priest  and  the  dangers  which  lie  hidden  in  the  ocean  of  the 
world. J  The  priest  is  shown  to  be  a  divine  man,  a  mediator 
between  earth  and  heaven.  His  character,  his  powers,  his 
prerogatives,  his  duties,  his  responsibilities — all  are  clearly 
brought  out ;    and  whilst  he  is  taught  to  love  his  office,  he  is 

*  See  how  lie  speaks  of  liis  mother -.—Tbiilem,  Tom,  /.,  Pars  Posterior,  De  Sacerdotio,  Lib.  I.,  S 
5,  p.  623—625;  Pairolog.  G-rmc,  Vol.  XLVIII. 

t  S.  Clirvsostonii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  /..  Pars  Postfrior,  De  Sacerdotio  Lihri  Sex,  Lib.  T.,  p.  62S— 
632;  Jjib.  li.,  p.Gii—liW;  Idb.  III.,  p.  liW—tiHO;  JAb.  IV.,  p.  660^-612;  Lib.  V.,  p.  GTi—ti'iS;  Lib. 
VI.,  p.  678— 692;  PatroUig.  Gnee..  T'ol.  XLVIII. 

i  The  work  finishes  very  beautilall.y.    Ibidem,  Lib.  VI.,  i  13,  p.  692. 
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shown  liow  grave  are  liis  obligations  in  the  face  of  God  and 
man. 

About  this  time  an  event  took  place  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  iS.  Chrysostom's  mind.  The  Emperor  Valens 
— having  discovered  that  Hilarius  and  Patricius,  two  celebrated 
magicians,  had,  in  their  incantations,  spoken  of  his  overthrow 
and  predicted  a  successor — ordered  any  one  found  with  books 
of  magic  in  his  possession  to  be  put  to  death.  On  hearing  this, 
a  rich  citizen  threw  his  volume  into  the  Orontes.  Now  John, 
who  was  returning  along  the  river's  bank  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Church  of  the  Martyrs  with  a  friend,  happened  to  spy  this 
very  book  tioating  on  the  stream.*  The  friend  essayed  to 
secure  it,  and  Chrysostom  cried  out  to  him  in  jest :  "  What  you 
find  there  belongs  to  me  ;  bring  it  here  ;  let  me  see  what  it  is." 
A  band  of  the  emperor's  soldiers  was  passing  at  that  very 
moment,  and  on  opening  the  book,  Chrysostom  and  his  com- 
panion, to  their  horror,  discovered  it  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  art. 
John  cast  it  back  instantly  into  the  water.  The  soldiers  had 
not  perceived  him,  and  he  was  saved. f 

This  occurrence,  together  with  the  death  of  his  mother,  urged 
Chrysostom  to  carry  out  his  design  of  abandoning  the  world. 
But  here  he  had  great  struggles  to  endure.  Instead  of  pleasure, 
he  now  experienced  horror  at  the  notion  of  passing  his  life  in 
penance  ;  he  felt  it  would  be  a  torture,  a  martyrdom  worse 
than  death  itself.  The  frightful  solitude,  the  maddening 
silence,  the  nauseous  food — he  could  not  bear  to  think  on  them. 
He  turned  sick  at  the  idea  of  being  forced  to  drink  lamp-oil, 
and  to  eat  nothing  but  legumes  ;  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  being  subject  to  some  harsh  master  who  would  make  him  till 
the  land,  cut  wood,  carry  water,  and  live  the  life  of  a  slave.J 

Grace,  however,  conquered.  Chrysostom  sank  self,  embraced 
Jesus  crucified,  and  followed  Theodore  and  Maximus  into  the 
solitude  of  the  distant  mountains  (':^14).^ 

These  mountains  made  up  a  range  running  northwards, 
increasing  in  elevation  as  they  fell  into  Caele-Syria.  Their 
heights  stretching  away  into  the  distance  were,  in  those  days, 
clothed  with  aboriginal  forests — above,  black  masses  of  wood  ; 


*  Hittoire  de  Saint  Jean  ChrysoBtome,  par  l'Abb(5  Bergier,  Liv.  I.,  §  25,  p.  ^^. 

t  Tlie  Saint  no  ilonbt  refers  to  this  escape  iu  liis  IloniUy  on  tlie  Seveuteeutli  Oliapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Ai)i)stlea.  (S.  Clirvsostomi,  Opp.  Oinma.,  Tom.  IX.,  in  Acta  Ajiostolurum,  UoniiU 
AAA' r/ //.,;>.  116  ;  I-alrolog.  Gnic.,  fol.  LX.J 

t  S.  Clirvsostorai.  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  Part  Prior,  DcCompunetione  ad  Demetrium,  Lib.  I.,  §  6, 
p.  403;  PalroUiy.  tira-j:.,  Vol.  XL  VII. 

i  He  shows  how  the  greatest  sviflferiiiga  of  this  life  are  nothing  to  the  reward: — "Etiamsi 
omnia.  qu.T  hoininibiis  eoiitingere  jiossiiut.  niaUi  oceiirranl,  sive  eonvicia.  sive  cuutunieli^e, 
sive  igiiiiiuhiiie  et  M.veo|ih:inli:e;  Hive  ;;la(liu.s.  ignis.  f<-rrniii,  fer;e.  thMnersiones ;  aive  fames, 
morbus      .      .      .    aiiiion,  qua.-su,  hu<u  iiridebiset  despicies  t"     ( I  biJem ,  i>.  iUi.) 
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below,  gorges  and  ravines,  the  haunts  of  wild  animals  and  birds 
of  prey.  From  the  first  ages  they  had  been  peopled  by 
Solitaries.  Here  was  shown,  in  the  days  of  8.  Chrysostom,  the 
grotto  of  S.  Paul.  The  mountains  of  Syria  and  Antioch  num- 
bered, in  the  fourth  century,  over  three  hundred  monasteries.* 
Our  saint  dedicated  himself  with  ardour  to  his  new  vocation. 
Meditation  on  the  Scriptures,  and  practices  of  penance,  occu- 
pied his  time.  Diodorus  and  Carterius — who  is  praised  by 
S.  Gregory  Theologus — were  his  masters  in  spiritual  life.  The 
austere  Esychius  taught  him  how  to  forget  self,  to  scourge 
nature,  and  to  adore  God.f  To  overcome  sleep,  Chrysostom 
had  a  cord  fastened  to  the  wall  of  his  cell.  When  drowsiness 
overtook  him  he  lifted  himelf  up  with  both  hands  till  he  had 
shaken  off  the  enemy.  He  was  attacked  by  sensuality  ;  here 
again  he  bravely  fought  and  victoriously  conquered,  and  learnt 
the  weakness  of  man  as  well  as  the  strength  of  God.J 

After  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  mountain-monasteries,  he 
began,  at  the  request  of  the  monks,  to  write.  "  Blessed  John, 
help  me,"  said  the  holy  Demetrius  to  him,  his  cheeks  being 
suffused  with  tears,  "  help  me,  I  conjure  you,  to  soften  my  hard 
heart,  and  to  do  penance."  In  compliance  with  these  entreaties, 
S.  Chrysostom  wrote  his  celebrated  paper,  "  On  Compunction."^ 
He  then  composed  a  second  at  the  request  of  Stelechius.H  His 
ardent  charity  for  souls,  and  his  intense  appreciation  of  monastic 
discipline,  are  exhibited  in  his  beautiful  letters  to  Theodore, 
who  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  early  call  ;1[  as  well  as  in  a 
great  treatise,  which  vividly  recalls  the  brochures  of  the 
Angelical,  on  "  The  Enemies  of  Monastic  Life." 

Our  Lord  at  this  period  accorded  great  favours  to  the  Saint. 
At  his  i)rayers  the  eyes  of  Eucleus  were  opened,  the  sick  were 
cured,  and  a  woman  with  a  disease  of  seven  years'  standing 
was  restored  to  health.** 

Having  thus  spent  four  years  in  penance,  John  hid  himself 

*  Histoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chri/sostoine,  par  I'Abb^  Bcrgier,  lAv.  I.  §  29,  p.  54. 

t  S.  Chrysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Fars  Prior,  in  Vita, p.  93;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVII. 

t  See  his  tliorouKlily  inouastic  spirit  iu  liis  Adversum  Oppiignatores  eorum  qui  ad  Munasticam 
vitam  inducimt,  Lib.  I.,  p.  319—332.  Ad  Infidelem  Patrem.  Libb.  II.,  p.  332—350.  Ad  Patrem  Fide- 
lem.  Libb.  IIL,  p.  350—392.    (Ibidem.} 

§  Ad  Demetfium  Monachnm,  De  Compunctione,  Lib.  I.,  p.  394 — 410.  These  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects tre.Tted  of: — Maledid  a  regno  coelorum  exclugi ;  Evatigelicm  vitce  perfeetio  ;  Vana  gloria  bcma 
opera  inutiliH  reddit;  Levia  per  segnitiem  gravia,  et  graxnaper  ala^.ritatemleviaefflciuntur  ;  Chri/nos- 
tomus  tt'l  vKiiiacliin-um  tabernacula  secedit ;  Ccelestis  desiderii  vis  ingens  ;  Pavli  amor  vehf  mens ;  In 
baptismo  (irtititiin  et  Hpiritnm  sanctum  recipimus ;  Oratirt  operam  nostram  requirit.  (S.  Chrysostomi, 
Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVII.} 

11  Ad  Steleehinm,  et  De  Cutirpinirliitne,  lAber  Secundus,  p.  412 — 422.  Pauli  erga  Christum  amor 
cce.los  omnes  transcendit ;  Ihirid  Christum  ardentrr  amabat ;  Inscriptio  psalmi.  Pro  octava,  quid 
significat ;  Dei providentia  erga  hominem.     (Ibidem.} 

^  Parrenesis  xive  adhortatio  ad  Tlieodorum  Lapsum,  Lib.  I.,  p.  273 — 308;  EjHsdem  ad  Enndem, 
Lib.  IL,p.iWi—:n6;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVII. 

**  His  Homilies  on  S.  Matthew  are  full  of  earnest  words  oi\  the  beauty  of  monastic  life. 
(S.  rhrvsostoini.  Oj)p.  Omnia,  Tom.  VII.,  Para  Posterior  In  Matllueum,  Homil.  LXXI.,  at.  LXXII., 
p.  661 ;' Patrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol.  LVIII.) 
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still  further  iu  the  recesses  of  the  mountain.  He  discovered  a 
cave  in  a  fissure  of  the  rock,  far  from  monastic  habitations,  dilh- 
cult  of  access,  and  known  only  to  God  and  to  his  holy  angels  ; 
and  here  he  buried  himself,  surrounded  by  mountain  peaks  and 
waving  forest  trees,  with  nought  to  be  heard  but  the  moaning 
of  the  wind,  and  the  cries  of  wild  beasts  and  wild  birds.  Here 
he  n^nained  two  years  without  bed,  chair,  table,  or  light ;  with 
nothing  to  drink  but  water,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  bread. 
During  all  this  time,  says  Palladius,  he  never  once  lay  down,* 
and  when  forced  to  sleep  at  all,  he  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
nature  by  leaning  against  one  of  the  spars  jutting  out  from  his 
cavern  wall. 

Here  again  is  the  old  tale.  The  pillars  of  God's  Church 
formed  in  the  wilderness ;  the  strength  of  man's  heart  built  up 
iu  the  desert ;  the  marvels  of  the  active  life  growing  out  of  a 
stability  acquired  in  pt^nance,  solitude,  and  prayer  ;  and  the 
charity  of  God  achieving  its  great  work  far  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men.  How  striking  a  harmony  is  there  not  in  the 
lives  of  the  great  athletes  of  the  Cross,  and  yet  how  charming 
a  variety.!  Their  natural  gifts  and  their  supernatural  graces, 
like  the  variegated  flowers  of  their  own  wildernesses,  are  many, 
each  different  from  each,  and  yet  each  and  all  combining  in  an 
exquisite  embroidery — in  one  inimitable  picture  representing 
all  the  various  forms  of  heroism,  purity,  and  faith,  which 
belong  to  the  religion  of  holocaustic  love. 

The  severity  of  Chrysostom's  life  in  the  mountain  told  with 
terrible  eff"ect  upon  his  health.  The  damp  and  cold  of  the  cave, 
joined  to  his  rigid  fasts,  emaciated  his  body  and  paralyzed  some 
of  his  limbs.  But  his  probation  now  was  over.  He  returned 
to  Antioch  (380) ;  and,  though  unable  to  practise  his  former 
penances,  he  lived  like  a  veritable  monk.  Now  it  was  that 
S.  Meletius  ordained  him  deacon,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  composition  of  his  most 
important  works.  His  six  books  on  the  Priesthood,  the  Life 
of  8.  Babylas,t  treatises  on  matters  concerning  ecclesiastical 
discipline,^  as  well  as  his  three  books  on  Providence,  addressed 


*  "lUic  anuos  moratns  vst  duos,  quibus  insomnis  ut  phiriiuum  perstitit,  riinsti  testanii'ii- 
tum,  .111.)  i.'uoiautiam  fxpclU-ri-t,  a.l.lisccns.     Cum.  tot.,  ill.,   l.ieuuio  nee   iiiterdiu,  iiec   uoclu 
deciilmisset    i.ioxiiiia  veiiH-i  ei  sunt  .•mi.rtua.   hiM.t.oi  .in..|iie   vnes  piiu   friKore   proUigatiu. 
(8.  Cliry8<.3toini.  Opp.,  Tom..  I.,  Pars.  Prior,  Palladii  UiaUnjits,  de   Vila  i>.  Joaimis   thrusostomi, 
Cap.  V'.p.  18;  Patralog.  Grose,  VoL  XLVII. 

t  How  splemlidlv  S.  Clirvsostoin  speaks!  See  S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Toni.  I.,  Pars 
Prior,  Ad  fitelechium,  et  de  Computictione,  Uber  Secundits,  i  1—2,  p.  412;  Patrulog.  Grmc,  \  ol. 
XLVII. 

X  S.  Clirysostorai,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  II.,  Pars  Posterior.  De  Saneto  meromartyre  BabyUi.  p.  523 
—534.    Tlieii.  Liber  in  Sanctum  BabyUivi  Contra  Julianum  et  Contra  Gentiles,  p.  jJ4— 5.2. 

?  Ibidem.  Tom.  I..  Pars  Prior,  .4dverim.<<  eos  qui  npitd  se  hahent  Virgints  SuOintroductas.  p.  495— 
514;  (Juod  Regnlares /emiiue  viris  cohabilare  non  debeaiU,  p.  514-532. 
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to  the  unfortunate  Stagyrius,  come  within  this  period.*  Chry- 
sostum  remained  a  deacon  five  years,  and,  after  great  resistance 
on  his  part,  was  ordained  priest  in  886  by  Flavian,  who  had 
succeeded  S.  Meletins  in  the  See  of  Antioch.  It  is  related  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  bishop  was  imposing  his  hands  in  the 
act  of  consecration,  a  snow-white  dove  descended  from  heaven, 
in  the  sight  of  the  astonished  people,  and  settled  on  the  head 
of  Chrysostom,— a  sign  of  the  purity  of  his  soul  and  of  the 
inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart.j 

With  Chrysostom's  priesthood,  began  his  career  as  a  Christian 
orator.  The  vast  city  was  tilled  with  pagans,  Jews,  and 
heretical  sects.  The  Saint  preached  magnificently  in  the  great 
mother-church  of  the  capital ,  on  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  on 
the  turpitudes  of  paganism,  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews, 
and  on  the  triumphs  of  the  Church.  He  combated,  with  his 
incomparable  vigour  of  polemic  and  power  of  illustration,  with 
his  flowing  periods  and  warmth  of  exposition,  the  heresies  of 
the  Arians,  the  Sabellians,  the  Tritheists,  the  Eunomians,  and 
the  Marcionites.J  He  warned  the-  breathless  crowds  which 
filled  his  church  against  schism,  infidelity,  intemperance,  luxury, 
blasphemy,  avarice,  and  lies.  He  treated  the  rich  with  severity, 
and  was  the  earnest  and  continued  advocate  of  the  poor.  Then 
with  the  boldness  of  a  true  apostle  he  condemned  the  vanity  of 
women,  the  immoralities  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  and  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  lives  of  many  Christians.^ 

To  convey  an  idea  of  his  extraordinary  activity,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  a  few  years  he  had  delivered  at  Antioch  eight 
discourses,  sixty-seven  homilies  on  G-enesis,  fifty-eight  homilies 
on  the  Psalms,  ninety  homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew, 
eighty-eight  on  that  of  S.  John,  thirty-two  on  the  Ejnstle  to  the 
Romans,  forty-four  on  the  First  and  thirty  on  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  twenty-four  homilies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eph(;^sians, 
and  twenty-eight  homilies  on  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
to  the  Thessalonians.l]     He  had  already  preached  his  discourses 

*  Ad  Stagirium  a  Dasmone  Vexatum,  Libb.  III.,  p.  424—494:  Patrolon.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVIL 

t  "  L'Empereur  L6on  .  .  .  assure  qu'aii  raoiucnt  od  Flavlen,  revfitu  dos  habits 
poiitificaux,  imposait  les  mains  au  nouveau  pietre,  une  blauche  coloiube  viut  en  pi'esence  de 
tout  U-  iiiupli-  assemble  dans  la  basilique  se  it-poser  sui-  la  tete  de  Chrysostome."  (Uistoire  de 
Saint. )>iin  Hiriist^atome,  par  I'Abb^^  Bergicr,  Uv.  /I.,  i  l:t,  p.  115.) 

t  Moutali  lulicrt,  Les  Moines  d' Occident,  Turn.  I.,  IJv.  II.,  p.  117. 

i  Si<5  Histuire  de  S.  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  I'Abbc  IJergicr,  wlic^re  tbe  charaoter  of  the  Saint  M 
"  orateur  ^loqnent,  ex^ete,  docteur,  deyenseur  et  apoloyiste,  moraliste  et  ascete,"  is  given.  (Lie.  III., 
§23.  p.  199—2(10.) 

Jl  "In  his  concionibus,  etianisi  inter  primas  quas  Chrysostomus  habuit  nnmerentur,  nnn 
modo  eloquentiam,  ubertatem  in  dieendo,  uitidum  geuus  verborum,  et  inventionis  ft-lioitatem 
admireris,  qu;B  in  cseteris  omnibus  ejus  operibus  ehicent,  iibi  st.vlum  semper  vidcnius  populari 
asseutioni  accomniodatum ;  sed  etiam  animadvertaa  quantum  ad  extcmporaneain  declaiiuv- 
tiouem  semper  comparatus  fuerit  tantus  art.ifex.  et  quam  ad  res  quautumvis  inopiuatas  st.vlo 
\)f.rsec|U(!nda8  pr.-psto  fuerit."  (S.  Chrysoslomi,  Opp.  Umnia,  Tom.  L,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  lul ; 
Patrolug.  Oroec.  Vol.  XLVII.) 
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on  Lazarus,  his  homilies  on  Penance,  twenty-two  sermons  on 
Sedition,  homilies  against  the  Jews  and  the  Eunomians,  dis- 
courses to  catechumens,  as  well  as  many  panegyrics  on  the 
Martyrs,  and  sermons  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

His  master-pieces  are  considered  to  be  his  homilies  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew.* 
The  depth,  richness,  and  exquisite  arrangement  of  the  latter, 
jilace  it  in  the  first  rank  amongst  the  best  exegetical  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  There  is  a  profoundness  of  thought 
and  a  clearness  of  exposition  in  these  homilies,  which  no  doubt 
captivated  the  logical  and  lucid  intellect  of  the  Angel  of  the 
school  s.f 

Chrysostora  possessed  many  gifts  of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace, 
favourable  to  oratory.  Like  the  great  S.  Paul,  whom  he  so 
ardently  admired,  he  was  short  in  stature  ;  his  head  was  high 
and  fully  developed,  his  forehead  large,  bold,  and  covered  with 
wrinkles,  his  eyes  somewhat  protruded,  his  features  were 
regular,  his  cheeks  siinken  and  emaciated,  his  beard  scant  and 
gray,  and  his  complexion  was  as  pale  as  death.;]:  His  voice 
was  sonorous  and  clear,  his  gesture  graceful,  his  imagination 
brilliant  and  prolific,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  his  soul  was 
fired  with  the  flame  of  charity,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  the 
generosity  of  the  Cross. 

His  preaching  was  wholly  based  upon  the  Scriptures.^  These 
he  knew  by  heart.  These  he  explained,  not  so  much  with 
erudition,  as  with  clearness,  precision,  and  according  to  the 
letter.  His  elasticity  was  extraordinary  ;  he  was  now  a  torrent, 
tumbling  from  the  mountain  heights;  now  a  majestic  river, 
sailing  slowly  and  evenly  and  overwhelmingly  along.  He  knew 
how  to  remove  prejudice,  to  insinuate  truth,  to  touch  the  heart ; 


*  The  Homilies  on  S.  Matthew  are  contained  in  Tom.  VIJ.  of  the  Opp,  Omnia  of  the  Saint. 
This  Tom.  Vfl.  is  ilivided  into  Pars  Prior  and  Pars  Posterior.  Tlie  first.  Homil.  I. — XLV.,  p.l — 
4T2  :  tlie  sicDnd,  Jfoinil.  XIjVI.—XCT.,  p.  47:t — 794.  In  eonsidering  the  length  of  these  writings 
of  the  (iieek  }'':itli(  IS.  :is  nuusnrcd  by  the  pages  in  Migne.it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Latin  transl;itii)ii  (ircupicM  line  half  the  spaee;  so  that,  when  comparing  them  with  the //Otin 
Putroloij!/,  the  ligures  should  lie  halved. 

t  In  liis  Ireatmeul  of  S.^latthe\v,  his  method  is  given  iu  a  most  interesting  way  in  the 
Praifaiio  MimUjalcunii,  (^lo  interprctandi  et  expiaiumcli  yenere  Chj-ysostomus  has  homili<is  cvncin- 
ruiverit,  i  i,  p.  4,  Tom.  VII.,  Pars  I'rior ;  Palroloy.  Grwr.,  Vol.  LVII.  No  study  is  more  interesting 
than  that  of  comparing  the  Angelieal's  treatment  of  the  same  subject  with  the  labours  of  S. 
Chrysostoui.     (Ojip.  Omnia,  N.  Tlionue  Aquiuat.,  Tom.  X.,  p.  I — 278.     Kit.  Parm.) 

t"Divinu8  Chrysostomus,  i|\ioad  specieni  corporis,  erat  adniodum  brevi  statura,  niagno 
elatoijue  eapite.  sunima  gracilitate,  justo  uaso,  diductus  non  iudecore  uaribus,  pallidissiiuo 
alboque  vullu,  (i(  iilis  cavis  et  bnlbosis.  Hiuc  fiebat,  ut  e.jus  aspectus  reniteret  gratio.sinr. 
etiamsi  trLsle  alii|uid  reliqua  foiiu.a  prai  se  ferret.  Krat  niula  magnaque  frontc  et  niultis 
perarata  vugis:  aniplis  item  aiiribus.  sed  liaiha  tciiui  et  ravissima  caniscjue  pilis  vener;iM<la. 
Maxillas  lialii-bat  iutroisuni  (li-|)irssas,  pr;i'  ri^iili.s>iMia,  iiiia  se  nia<-i-i:iliat,  ini-dia.  Hoc  vi  ro 
neeesse  est  lie  CO  iliccre,  <|U(m1  oinnilius  cliam  Oi^cci.r  .saipicntilins  anicci-lluirit ,  Inm  seienlia, 
tuni  maxime  eogilaudi  aenmine.  lloridoque  genere  dicendi;  ipHxlque  ila  sluduerit  promulgure 
Evangelium,  ut  nisi  fuisset  hie  sanctus  (licet  hoc  dictum  videalur  coutidentius),  opus  fuisset 
altero  Ohristi  iu  terras  adventu."  (Basilii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Uistoria  Ittxtilutionis,  Trip. 
Fext.,p.  391—392  ;  Patrolnfi.  Ortrr..,  Vol.  XXIX. J 

i  He  says: — "  Vera  sapientia.  vera<|Ue  eruditio  nihil  aliud  est,  qmiin  Dei  timor."  (S.  Chry- 
snstonii.  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  T.,  Pars  Prior,  Advers.  Oppxiig.  Vital  Monaaticie,  Lib.  III.,  i  12,  j).  368; 
PatroUig.  tinvc,  Vol.  XLVIl.) 
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then  to  launch  his  bolts,  and,  with  a  crushing  power  of  rhetoric 
and  logic,  to  annihilate  error  and  to  display  the  beautj  and 
sublimity  of  truth.*  His  style  is  clear,  elevated,  and  easy,  rich 
with  figure  and  comparison,  vivid  with  images  which  photograph 
themselves  upon  the  mind. 

The  effects  of  his  oratory  are  a  testimony  to  his  remarkable 
endowments.  He  appears  to  have  held  his  audience  completely 
in  his  power.  Tears,  terror,  joy,  admiration, — he  could  excite 
whichever  cord  he  chose  to  touch,  with  the  tip,  as  it  were,  of 
his  little  finger.  Often  in  the  midst  of  his  vehement  eloquence 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  thousand-times  repeated  cries  which 
resounded  through  the  church  :  "  Chrysostom  !  mouth  of  gold, 
mouth  of  gold  !"  and  his  earnest  appeal  to  his  people  to  desist, 
simply  made  them  cry  out  the  louder  and  the  more.f  "  You 
come  to  X)raise  the  truth  which  1  announce,"  he  said  to  them  on 
one  occasion,  "  you  have  applauded  it ;  but  I  demand  of  you 
neither  this  tumult  nor  these  boisterous  testimonies  of  your 
approbation  ;  my  sole  desire  is  that  you, meditate  on  the  truth 
and  follow  it. "J 

It  was  this  extraordinary  eloquence,  heightened  by  a  modesty 
of  demeanour  and  a  tender  charity,  which  secured  to  S.  John 
Chrysostom  the  love  and  respect  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
"When  through  indisposition  he  had  to  discontinue  his  sermons, 
the  people  were  thrown  into  great  sadness  and  disappointment; 
when  he  appeared  again  amongst  them,  the  church  clamoured  to 
the  echo  of  their  exclamations  of  delight.^ 

But  a  change  was  now  about  to  happen,  of  which  neither 
priest  nor  flock  had  any  foreknowledge.  Nectarius,  who  had 
succeeded  8.  Gregory  Theologus  in  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
after  a  career  of  sixteen  years,  died  (391).  His  administration 
had  not  been  successful.  At  his  death  the  city  had  fallen  back 
into  the  same  state  of  anarchy  in  which  S.  Gregory  found  it.|] 
Through  the  influence  of  Eutropius,  S.  John  Chrysostom  was  car- 
ried off  to  Constantinople  by  force,  and  was  at  length  induced 
to  accept  the  bishopric.  Trembling  all  over,  he  presented  him- 
self before  Theophilus,  and  received  the  sacred  unction,  in  898. 

*  Histoire  De  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  I'Abb^  Bergier,  Liv.  HI..  §  33.  p.  218. 

t  "  Souvt-nt  ila  rinterrompaieut  tout  h.  coup  et  r<'!;li8e  retentissait  d'applaudisaements  ot 
des  cris  mille  fols  rept'tes:  '  Chrvsostonie  !  Bouclu;  d'Or,  Bouclie  d'Orl'  L'liumilite  du  saint 
prutre  s'en  affligeait;  il  les  suppliait  d'ecoiiter  rii  silence  et  de  lui  eparguer  ces  acclamations," 
&C.    (Bergier,  UUtorie  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  Liv.  III.,  i  40,  p.  227.) 

i:  S.  Ohrysostomi,  0;)p.  Omnia,  Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Matthmum,  Homil.  XVII.,  n.1,  p. 
264;  Patrolog.  Orcec.,  Vol.  LVII. 

4  For  example:— "  Propterea  vos  in  corde  nieo  assidue  gero,  propterea  non  sentio  docendi 
laborem  auditorum  lucre  revelatus,"  Ste.  (S.  Chr.vsostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  II.  Par-i  I'rim-,  Jii 
Pojiulum  Antwchemim,  Homil.  IX.,  i  l,p.  in:i;  Patrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol.  XLIX.  Here  lie  speaks  ot  Iiis 
health,  wliicli  ofteu  failed  -.—Tom.  IL,  Ilomilla  post  Terra  Motum,  p.  713.) 

II  .S.  CUrysostomi,  Oi<p.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  164;  Patrolog.  Ora-c.,  Vol. 
XLVII. 
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As  the  wilderness  and  the  cave  had  been  a  preparation  for 
active  work  in  Antic^ch,  so  the  experience  acquired  at  Antioch 
prepared  S.  John  for  his  difficult  post  at  Constantinople. 

When  the  Haint  began  his  new  mission,  a  whole  galaxy  of 
Church  luminaries  had  risen  and  had  set  in  the  ecclesiastical 
firmament.  Pope  Damasus,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  S.  James  of 
Nisibis,  8.  Hilary,  IS.  Athanasius,  S.  Ephrem,  as  well  as  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  and  of  Nyssa,  had  done  their  work,  and  had  been 
called  to  their  reward.*  The  renowned  and  learned  Didymus 
of  Alexandria,  S.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  S.  Martin  of  Tours, 
had  passed  away.  But  the  voice  of  the  great  Augustine  still 
could  be  heard  ;  and  IS.  Jerome  still  studied  and  wrote  on  the 
Sacred  Word,  amidst  his  penances  and  prayers  in  the  cave  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  reputation  and  eloquence  of  S.  John  soon  attracted 
immense  crowds  round  his  pulpit.  The  same  marvellous  power 
which  he  exhibited  at  Antioch,  manifested  itself  here.  Some- 
times the  whole  Church  broke  into  an  uproar  of  admiration  : 
"  Chrysostom,  Chrysostom  !  Golden  mouth,  golden  mouth !" 
rose  above  his  own  sonorous  voice,  and  forced  him  to  be  silent 
till  the  excitement  had  subsided.! 

Here  he  continued  his  explanation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  furnished  him 
with  ample  matter  for  his  discourses. 

He  was  not  only  a  mighty  preacher,  but  a  powerful  ecclesi- 
astical reformer.  His  palace  was  a  pattern  of  all  that  was 
simple,  orderly,  and  becoming.  He  inveighed  with  great  earnest- 
ness against  scandals  amongst  the  clergy.  He  reformed  the 
Orders  of  virgins  and  widows.  He  was  the  father  of  the  poor. 
He  developed  the  Sacred  Liturgy,  and  improved  and  augmented 
the  Services  of  the  Church.  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus  felt  the 
influence  of  his  controlling  mind.  He  extinguished  schisms, 
he  defended  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  Arcadius  ;  and 
through  his  fearless  zeal  brought  upon  himself  the  anger  of 
Eudoxia.  He  had  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  to  maintain' intact 
and  pure  the  religion  of  Salvation.  He  loved  only  One,  and 
that  was  Christ ;  only  one  thing  he  feared,  and  that  was  sin.:{: 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  career  at  Constantinople 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  We  must  be  content  to  hurry 
to  the  end.     It  is  but  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  that  such  a  man 

*  Upon  one  point  all  the  great  saints  seem  to  have  been  unaninioim  in  doing  tlielv  best  to 
escape  Wins  placed  lii^h  in  respon8il)ility.  (See  S.  Chryaostonii,  Opp.  Omnia,  'Totn,  I.,  Para 
Prior,  in   I'ita,  p.  104;  Patrolvg.  Grmc,  VuLXLVII.) 

t  Bergier,  Hiatoire  dt  Saint  Jean  Chryaontome,  Liv.  IV.,  J  16,  p.  253. 

t  He,  if  any  man,  appreciated  the  fince  and  beauty  of  "  true  philosophy,"  as  he  loved  to  call 
the  monastic  state.    (<Jf.,  Lea  Muinea  d'Occident,  Tom.  i.,  Liv.  II.,  p.  119 — 120.) 
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as  Chrysostom,  living  in  such  a  city  as  Constantinople,  should 
make  a  host  of  enemies.  Heretics,  schismatics,  Jews,  pagans, 
indifferent  Catholics,  jealous  bishops,  the  court,  the  throne 
itself, — he  had  spared  none  of  them.  He  had  boldly  spoken 
out,  and  he  had  to  suffer.* 

He  was  tried  and  condemned  by  the  Concilidbulum,  of  the 
Oak,  and  forced  into  exile,  to  the  extreme  indignation  of  the 
people.!  A  fearful  earthquake,  which  shocked  and  jarred  every 
house  in  the  city,  brought  the  emjDress  to  her  senses,  and 
Chrysostom  was  recalled.  But  his  assailants  would  not  leave 
him  alone.  A  golden  statue  was  set  on  a  column  of  porphyry 
in  honour  of  Eudoxia,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church.  It  was 
inaugurated  with  dances,  farces,  and  semi-pagan  rites.  Chrysos- 
tom launched  out  against  this.  His  conduct  was  reported  to 
the  empress,  and  she  was  persuaded  that  the  bishop  had  offered 
a  personal  insult  to  herself.  Another  Council  was  summoned. 
Chrysostom  was  deposed,  and  driven  once  more  into  banish- 
ment. Much  might  be  written  of  the  firmness  of  the  prelate, 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  of  the  violence  of  their  enemies, 
of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Saint  was  exposed,  and  of  the  ill- 
treatment  suffered  by  his  friends ;  much  might  be  written 
regarding  the  turmoil  into  which  the  city  fell  at  his  departure, 
of  the  blood  which  flowed  in  its  streets,  of  the  conflagrations 
which  reduced  the  senate-house  to  ashes  and  the  church  to  ruins, 
and  of  the  triumph  of  disorder,  debauchery,  and  crime  ;|  much, 
finally,  might  be  advanced  to  show  how  great  a  pillar  Chrysos- 
tom had  been,  and  how  natural  it  was  that,  when  such  a  stay 
had  been  removed,  the  fabric  which  it  had  supported  should 
tumble  to  the  ground ; — but  we  must  follow  the  sainted  bislu)p 
into  his  exile. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  404,  that  he  left  Constantinople 
never  to  return.^  He  was  first  conducted  to  Nicaea  in  Bithynia  ; 
then  it  was  decreed  that  Cucusus  was  to  be  his  place  of  banish- 
ment. This  little  village  was  situated  in  one  of  the  wild 
valleys  of  Mount  Taurus  in  Armenia.  It  was  a  stagnant  place, 
without  commerce  or  activity  of  any  kind.  The  neighbourhood 
was  rugged  and  uncultivated,  the  climate  was  inclement,  and 

*  "En  eftet,  ses  surmons  n'litaient  guere  qu'une  suite  de  satires  et  de  repiiniandes  tombant 
coinuie  des  traits  enflaimues  sur  tons  les  points  faiblcs  on  sensibles  de  la  grand  cite. 
Jean  dcpeiguait  tout,  deuon<;ait  tout,  gourniaudait  tout,  en  terines  d'nne  sev«?rite  bibliqne,  mais 
en  nifenie  temps  d'nne  telle  pertcetion,  dime  cli^niHHr  si  attique  et  d'uu  tel  6clat,  qii'il  arracliait 
des  eris  d'adniiration  fi  ceux  <|ui  i)()u\  ;iii nl  Ir  miinixse  reconnaitre  dans  ses  portraits."  (De 
Broglie,  VEglise  et  L' Empire  Rumuin,  Tri'i.<iriiir  I'lu-tir,  Cluip.  VI.,  p.  137.     Troisienie  Kditwn.) 

t  Twentv-i\iue  heads  of  accusation  were  brought  agaiust  him  by  John  the  Deacon.  (S.  Chry- 
sostomi,  Op'j).  OiunUi,  Turn.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,,  p.  197—198;   Patrolog.  Grace,  Vol.  XLVII.) 

i  Bergier,  Hintuire  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  Liv.  VI.,  ^  30,  p.  388 — 389. 

?  "  Profectus  est  autem  20  Junii  anni  404 :  et  Nicieam  in  Bithynia  adductus  e.st,  uVii  usque  ad 
quartara  Julii  niansit,"  (S.  Chrjsostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Turn.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  216;  Patro- 
log. Oriec.,  Vol.  XLVII.) 
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everlasting  winter  seemed  to  freeze  all  life  out  of  man  and 
beast.  The  only  excitement  which  broke  this  wearisome 
monotony  consisted  in  periodical  raids  of  ferocious  Isaiirians, 
who,  when  least  expected,  poured  through  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  with  tire  and  sword  ruthlessly  destroyed  whatever 
came  within  their  reach.* 

S.  Chrysostom  was  conducted  by  a  troop  of  rough  pretorian 
soldiers  from  Niea3a  to  his  destination.  A  terrible  tertian  fever 
seized  upon  him  ;  and  though  suffering,  as  he  says,  more  than 
if  he  were  in  the  mines,  they  dragged  him  along  to  CsBsarea. 
Here  he  was  abused  by  crowds  of  brutal  monks,  who,  instigated 
by  the  bishop  of  the  place,  drove  him  from  the  city.  8eleucia, 
a  noble  lady,  took  compassion  on  him,  and  harboured  him  for 
a  time  in  her  country  house.  But,  dreading  the  violence  of  the 
bishop,  she  pretended  that  the  barbarians  were  coming  upon 
him  ;  and,  at  midnight,  the  Saint,  without  light  or  guide,  had 
to  escape  as  best  he  could.  As  he  was  hurrying  away,  his  mule 
slipped,  and  he  was  cast  to  the  ground.  "  I  was  thrown  with 
such  violence,"  he  says,  "  that  I  thought  I  should  have  died."t 
But  his  courage  and  cheerfulness  never  abandoned  him. 
Having  wearily  travelled  through  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  and  a  part  of  Cilicia,  he  finally  arrived  at  Cucusus, 
after  a  journey  of  seventy  days. 

Here  his  fever  left  him.  His  case  was  taken  to  Rome.  He 
occupied  himself  in  good  works,  in  saving  souls,  and  with  his 
pen.  Pope  Innocent  sympathized  with  him  ;  and  so  great  a 
name  did  he  acquire,  that  he  became  a  centre  of  attraction. 
This  raised  the  susjjicion  of  his  enemies,  who  banished  him  to 
Pityus,  an  obscure  town  at  the  very  outskirts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Any  one  look- 
ing on  the  map  may  imagine  what  sort  of  voyage  this  must 
have  been.  The  Saint  was  forced  to  set  out,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  soldiers,  who  treated  him  with  great  barbarity  ;X 
though  ill  and  faint,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  repose.  After 
three  months'  travelling  and  persecution,  he  arrived  at  Comana, 
a  town  in  Pontus ;  here  his  physical  strength  gave  way  ;  his 
guards  still  forced  him  on ;  but  they  were  obliged  at  length  to 
stop  at  the  oratory  of  S.  Basilisk,  who  was  martyred  under 
Maximin. 


*  The  Saint's  three  letters,  -written  at  this  time  from  Cncusus,  to  S.  Olynipias,  are  full  of 
courasf'  aud  high  Christian  feeliug,  and  yet  tonchiiig  on  sad  and  thonghtfiil  suhjects.  Ho  con- 
soles hfi-  as  well  as  oBers  her  instrnctioii.  (See  S.  Olirysostoiul,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  111.,  Para 
Posterior,  Epistola,  p.  549 ;  Patrolog.  Gtckc,  Kot.  LIJ.) 

t  S.  Chrysostonii,  Op/).  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Pars  Posterior,  Epistolce  ad  Eamdem,  Epistola  XIV., 
?  3.  p.  G15;  Patrolog.  Grmc,  Vol.  LII. 

t  Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  262;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol  XLVII, 
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Here  8.  Chrysostom  passed  the  night ;  and  whilst  offering 
his  sufferings  to  onr  Lord,  suddenly  the  holy  martyr  appeared 
to  him  and  said  :  "  Take  courage,  brother  John,  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  together."*  These  words  consoled  and  rejoiced  him 
greatly.  He  implored  his  guards  to  allow  him  to  remain  ;  but 
they  hurried  him  away,  though  finally,  softened  possibly  by  his 
gentleness,  they  returned,  and  permitted  him  to  rest  once  more 
in  the  little  oratory.f 

The  Saint  now  felt  that  his  end  was  drawing  nigh.  He  divi- 
ded his  few  effects  amongst  the  soldiers  and  his  attendants  ; 
and  changing  his  ordinary  dress,  clothed  himself,  as  if  for  some 
high  festival,  in  a  tunic  and  sandals  of  shining  white,  and 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He  made  his  thanksgiving  in  the 
sight  of  all,  and  ended  with  these  words,  which  ever  lived  upon 
his  lips  :  "  May  God  be  glorified  in  all  things  !"  Then  saying 
"  Amen,"  he  blessed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
gently  extending  his  feet,  calmly  gave  forth  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  its  Maker,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  401, 
being  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Once  again  we  are  reminded,  by  the  very  contrast,  of  the 
distinctive  notes  of  the  Angelical's  character  as  compared  with 
that  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  the  great  Church  Fathers.  They 
were  ever  on  the  alert,  taking  advantage  of  all  opportunities, 
and,  like  skilful  captains,  guiding  their  forces,  with  far-seeing 
prudence,  against  the  enemy ;  he  was  ever  living  away  from 
the  active  fight,  occupied,  not  with  the  movements  of  flesh  and 
blood,  or  the  diplomacies  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  with  deep 
questions  of  theology,  with  ruling  principles  of  human  thought, 
and  the  prime-movers  of  speculative  science.^ 

Nor  is  the  Angelical's  an  ordinary  case  of  the  recluse,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ready  battler  in  the  world.  He  was 
unique  amongst  all  students,  the  deepest  and  the  most  abstrac- 
ted, in  his  extraordinary  absence  from  all  things  of  sense.^  His 
very  recreation  is  a  proof  of  this.     It  consisted  in  pacing  up 


*  S.  Chrysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  262;  Patrolog.  Oroec,  VoU 
XLVII. 

i  Hndem,p.  263. 

t  So  nbstractpd  did  lip  bocomo  tliat  it  was  not  safe  to  loavo  liini  alone:  lip  miglit  iiavc  for- 
gotten the  necessaries  of  life:—"  Or  i)eiclie  vtlM  era  si  fie.iiieiileiiiente  :ille  eiisi-  eelesti  rapito 
havea  di  hiso^rno  d'nn  I'edele  ed  accorto  eonii)ai;no,  I'lic  n'lia.vesse  dilifjente  cur:i  aeeioehe  nieiite 
di  male  eorpor;ilnieiite  ^li  avvenisse  ;  fu  iiercio  dejinainente  eletto  il  niiille  volte  men  (ova  to  fra 
Regiualdo,  gran  servo  di  Die,  che  siuo  alia  niorte  gli  prest6  esquisito  e  (idelissiiiio  servigio,  e 
I'll  il  suo  confessore,  che  per6  consapevole  de'  siioi  gran  doui,  de'  segreti,  e  dell'alte  sue  virtii 
lie  fu  poi  testiiuouio  d'ogni  eccettioiii-  maggiore."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  6,  p.  132 — 133.) 

§  "  Sua  vera  consolazione  e  delizia  era  lo  stare  seninre  in  ispirito  unite  al  suo  Die,  Lui  adoraro 
con  pienissimo  osseqiiio.  a  Lui  sospirare  in  dolce/.za  tt'anioie.  Nfc  rado  iucontrava  ch'egli  era 
cosl  rapito  a  suoi  celestiali  affetti  die  nou  si  avvedeva  delle  persone  clie  a  lui  si  appressavano 
o  che  a  lui  favellavano ;  niolti  fatti,  che  acquisterebbero  fede  a  quello  che  dico.  potrei  recare  in 
mezzo,  i  quali  per6  a  studio  di  brevity  lascio  addietro."  (Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino, 
Capo  XX  VIII.,  p.  108.     .'iecutuia  Edizione.J 
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and  down  the  convent  corridor,  with  his  face  looking  up  towards 
the  heavens,  still  engrossed  by  those  mighty  problems  which 
ever  seemed  to  occiqjy  his  mind.*  Occasionally  the  brethren 
would  persuade  him  to  accompany  them  into  the  garden,  and 
his  gentleness  would  not  deny  them ;  but  he  was  speedily 
carried  away  in  reverie  again,  and  would  be  found  sitting  alone 
in  some  solitary  place,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  that  world 
in  which  he  found  all  his  freedom  and  delight.  To  such  an 
extent  indeed  did  he  at  length  become  unconscious  of  earthly 
things,  that,  unless  he  had  been  under  some  kind  of  surveillance, 
he  would  have  forgotten  to  eat  his  one  solitary  meal. 

Once,  whilst  engaged  upon  the  Sw/mna,  King  y.  Louis  invited 
him  to  the  royal  table.  The  Angelical  respectfully  declined  the 
invitation,  on  the  plea  that  his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  great  task  he  had  in  hand.f  The  King  then  applied  to  the 
Prior  of  S.  James's,  and  requested  him  to  order  the  Angelical 
to  accept  the  invitation.  In  obedience  to  his  superior,  the  Saint, 
in  company  with  the  Prior,  presented  himself  at  court.  But 
his  mind  was  still  living  amidst  the  principles,  authorities,  and 
traditions  of  theologic  science.  He  set  silently  down  to  dinner, 
forgetful  of  the  king  ;  when  suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
whole  company,  he  gave  the  table  a  violent  blow  with  his  fist, 
and  exclaimed:  "Now  the  heresy  of  Manes  is  at  an  end!"J 
The  Prior,  greatly  embarrassed,  pulled  him  by  the  habit,  and 
whispered  :  "  Master  Thomas,  remember,  you  are  at  the  table 
of  the  King  of  France  !  "  but  the  Angelical  neither  heard  him 
nor  felt  him  ;  the  Prior  then  seized  the  Saint's  cappa,  and 
shook  him  till  he  came  to  himself ;  then  recalling  where  he  was, 
8.  Thomas  made  many  humble  apologies  to  the  king  for  his 


*  "  Era  a  qiiesto  effetto  molto  amico  della  solitiidiiie  die  fu  da  esso  cliiaraata  nel  sno  opua- 
colo  sj-ssantaquattio :  Via pi-imaria  ad  cordis  nmndilii-iii,  et  tutela  ad  custodiam.  Onde  iiiiii  dclle 
Bue  princii)ali  ricvcationi  era  il  ])assi'j;t;i:ir  soln  pi-1   chiostro  col  capo  Icvato :  e  sc   i  tVati   per 

sollfvarlo  ijiialclii-  liala  il  coniluccvaiK)  al  jjiariliuo.  c;;li  dalle   ii \:u\v  <(isc  aliciialo,  c  tiitto  iu 

Die  rapito,  in  nil  aiij;oli)  di  esso  si  rilirava;  sii-oiuc  iiuando  iiiialclic  si>,:;i;cl  to  pi ciidi' va.  iiuova- 
niente  riiabito  dolla  Keli;;ioiic,  noil  cia  solito  di  tiallcncrsi  in  C'liicsa  o  ui-1  Capilulo  a  Tare  al 
iiovitio  coitefjgio  o  corona,  uia  liuita  la  limlionu  in  c(-lla  si  liseiiavu."  (Frigeiio,  Lib.  II.,  Cap. 
III.,  n.i,  p.  80.) 

t  '■  Fuit  piivterea  piipdiotus  Doctor  niiro  modo  coiitcniplativns.  ct  co-lestibiis  dcditns.  niajori 
enim  sui  parte  a  scnsibus  alicral,  (|ni  totus  cd-lcstiliiis  inhiabat.  nt  crcdcrctiir  vcrius  esse,  iibi 
lUBUte  iiitciidcrct,  quani  iibi  canic  niancrct.  Kiat  iiiini  miiabilc,  vidcn;  lioniini'in,  nti  scnsi- 
bus, et  convcrsari  cnni  seiisiliilibus  in  cibo  vcl  alii|uiiruni  i-onsortio.  cinantunu:iini<|nc  nobiliuin 
peraouaruiii,  in  qnibus  sensus  cousueverunt  ilislralii,  subito codes) ibu»  eh^vari:  quasi  non  esset, 
ubi  corporaliter  sisteret,  scd  ubi  moutaliter  inluererct.  l)e  cu.i\i8  mirauda  et  iuuu<lita  dis- 
tractione  nicijtis  et  contemplatione  dicltur,  quoil  cum  si'mel  S.  Ludovicua  Rex  Kranciiu  ipsnui 
ad  luensaiii  suaiu  invitasset,  et  iiise  so  liuniiliter  excusasset  propter  opus  SuminiB  in  Tlieologia, 
quod  dictai'cl  tunc  temporis."     (  Tocco,  Boll.,  Vaj).  VII.,  n.  44,/).  671.) 

%  "  Obtinente  auteni  niandato  Rcfjiset  Prioris  Parisiensis,  ut  uiaKistruni  hnmilein  ine.linaret, 
eubliineiii  coiiteni)ihitione.  ail  e.\]pressuni  nitindal mil  lic^is  et  Prioris,  diuiisso  suo  studio,  cum 
ilia  iniauinalioni',  ((Uaiii  OLanens  in  cclla  conci'|iiial ,  accessil  ad  KcKem  :  Juxta  c|ueni  existens 
in  niensa.  nuliilo  \  ei  iiale  Jidei  iiispirala  nieiisaiu  p(  rcnssit  el  ilixit:  modo  conclusum  est  contra 
ba^reailH  Maniibai.  Quein  Prior  t<tii;it.  el  di.\it;  Advertati.s  ma;;i.ster,  quia  nunc  estis  in 
meiisa  Ke«is  Frailciie,  et  Iraxit  cum  per  capiiani  i'ortiter,  ul  altstractiim  a  scnsibus  cxiMlaret. 
Qui  quasi  a<l  sc'i])snui  leiliens,  ineliiiaiis  se  ad  sanctum  RcKciu,  rofjavit.  nt  ei  parceret  (lui 
distractus  in  nu'usa  Ue^ia  sic  tuisset."  (  Tociro,  Jitdl..  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  ]>.  671  ;  see.  also  Cibelli, 
Capo  XX..  p. 'S — 79,  Secunda  edvdviie ;  Vita,  p.  27;  Bareille,  Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  d' Aquin, 
Cliap.  XIX.,  1).  227;  FriRerio,  lAb.  I.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  8,  p.  54;  Tourou,  lAv.  II.,  Cluip.  XVI., p.  16a.) 
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forgetfiilness.  S.  Louis  was  simply  filled  with  admiration  of 
him,  and  sent  at  once  for  his  own  amanuensis,  who  took  down 
the  dictated  wisdom  of  this  Angelical  divine.* 

Once  more :  the  Papal  Legate  in  the  Italian  kingdom  heard 
of  this  scence  at  the  royal  table,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  S.  Thomas.  He  begged  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua  (who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  Angelical)  to 
arrange  a  meeting.  His  GJ-race  accompanied  the  Legate  to  the 
convent.  The  Angelical  was  summoned.  He  descended  from 
his  cell,  and  stood  before  his  guests,  totally  unconscious  of  their 
existence,  when  suddenly  a  smile  broke  across  his  face,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  :  "  Now  I  have  found  what  I  was 
in  search  of!  "f  The  Cardinal  was  tempted  to  regard  him  as  a 
simpleton.  But  the  Archbishop  turned  round  and  said  :  "  Lord 
Cardinal,  be  not  astonished  ;  he  is  often  carried  away  like  this." 
Then,  pulling  the  Saint  sharply  by  the  cappa,  he  awoke  him, 
as  if  from  sleep  ;  on  which,  perceiving  a  prince  of  the  Church 
before  him,  the  Angelical  made  many  a^^ologies  for  his  seeming 
want  of  courtesy.  Being  asked  why  he  suddenly  broke  into 
that  joyful  smile,  he  said  that  he  had  that  moment  discovered 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  had  been  a  long  time  puzzling 
his  thoughts.^  How  different  is  all  this  from  the  classic 
Fathers  !  Yet  how  intensely  active  was  not  the  greal  Angelical ! 
They  energized  in  the  visible  world  ;  he  in  the  Unseen. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  other  examples  of  activity  in  eccle- 
siastical order. 

Equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  S.  Athanasius,  in  his  hold  upon 
the  political  world,  the  great  western  luminary,  S.  Ambrose, 
seems  to  combine  the  determination  of  S.  Basil  with  the  tender- 
ness of  S.  Gregory  Theologus  ;  and  though  not  gifted  with  the 
glowing  imagination  of  tj.  Chrysostom,  with  his  literary  grace 
and  poetic  temperament,  yet  he  rivalled  him  in  a  severer  and 


*  "Deriuo  Rex  phirimuni  admiratns  est.  et  .■Bclific^atiis  a  MaKistro.  (piod,  oiiiii  essct  iioliilis, 
et  posset  11)811111  taiiti  Kcf;is  invitatio  delectare,  ct  a  cimlciiiplaliiMic-  distralicre,  pnrliuit  ni  eo 
mentis  absti-actio.  ut  elevatuin  in  bpiritu,  seusus  euiii  ihui  ilciniiiirnl  in  (■(iii\ictii.  Knit  aniciii 
sauctus  Rex  providus:  ut  lueditatio  ilia,  iniai  potnit  nieiiteni  Doclniis  distvaliere.  e()nliii;;irct 
noil  perirc.  I'nde  voeato  Scriptore  suo,  voUiit  quod  conun  i-o  it(lij;i  ret  in  seiiiito  (innd  Dnclor 
conservaveiat  in  secreto:  quamvis  apud  Doctoris  iiuinuiiaiu  nil  peuitns  de])eiii(t,  quml 
intluebat  divinus  Spiritus,  ut  servaret,"     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  I'll.,  n.  44,  j>.  C71 :  see  (iilielli,  (Vi/io 


XX.,  p. 'S— 19;    Vita,  p.  2~;    BaieiUe,  i/tstoire   de    Saint    Thomas  d' Aquin,   Chap.  XIX.,  i>.  tin; 
Fiigerio,  Ub.  I.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  8,  p.  45;  Tourou,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  163.) 


t"  Simile    per  omnia  vetnlit  Fiatev  R.nvmundiis  Stepliani,   qui  nndivit  all  Arcliiepisropo 

Capuano,  qui  fiiit  di,s<iiiulus  in-edieti   Doclilris.      (^nnd   cum   cinidani   Cnrdiiialis.  <|iii  tui rat 

Lcgatnsin  regno,  andiss.t  de  eo  pra-dicta  et  alia  adiiiiranda,  dixii  iir.edielo  .\i-.lneiiisc(ii.c): 
Ordinetis,  (piod  enni  piailieto  MaKistrci  lialicanius  t'aiuiliave  ((dloiiuiuin.  Qni  eniii  vix  alns  de 
suo  studio  dcseeiulisset.  et  tiniiin  in  sua  alistractioue  uiaueret,  cum  expert a.ssentipsum 
diutius  sie  ab.straetnin,  suliito  Iiuetor  iistendit  I'aeieiu  liilarem,  indicantem  mentis  hetiliam.  et 
dixit:  Modn  lialieo  (judd  (|ii:iTeliaui.  (^iii  euin  nuUuiu  siftiiura  ad  eos  reverential  ostenderet, 
Cardinalis  cnpit  ipsuni  despicere,  quern  aspiceret  sic  iiiauere.  Ciii  dixit  Donunus  Arcliieins- 
copus:  Domine.  non  niireniini,  quia  frequenter  sic  abstrahitur,  ut  cum  quibuscumque  persouiB 
fuerit,  nou  loquatur."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  ii,p.  liTl.) 

t  Toceo,  Bull..  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  p.  b~L 
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more  incisive  style  of  eloquence,  and  held  a  still  more  despotic 
sway  over  the  populiu'  mind.* 

His  father  was  a  man  whose  jurisdiction  as  Prefect  extended 
beyond  Europe  into  Africa.  This  powerful  governor  had  three 
children  : — Marcellina,  the  eldest,  who  vowed  herself  to  God, 
Satyrus,  and  then  8.  Ambrose.  This  youngest  boy,  who  was 
destined  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  and  the  Church,  was  born  in  Gaul,  possibly  at  Treves, 
about  the  year  340.  When  an  infant,  his  nurse  left  him  asleep 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  his  father's  palace ;  a  swarm  of  bees 
gathered  round  his  head,  and  crept  freely  in  and  out  of  his 
mouth  ;  then,  collecting  together,  all  at  once  they  rose  over  him, 
and  ascended  straight  into  the  heavens,  till  they  became  wholly 
lost  to  sight.! 

His  father  died  when  the  boy  was  a  tender  child,  and  his 
mother  returned  to  Rome,  her  native  place,  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  education  of  her  children,  Ambrose,  from  his  earliest 
years,  was  surrounded  by  holy  virgins,  whose  one  thought  in 
life  was  to  offer  their  pure  hearts  to  God.J 

At  Rome  the  Saint  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek.  His  abilities 
attracted  the  notice  of  Probus  and  Symmachus  ;  and  with  such 
oclat  did  the  young  orator  plead  in  the  court  of  the  former,  who 
was  Pretorian  Prefect,  that  he  made  him  his  assessor,  and  then 
appointed  him  governor  of  Liguria  and  iEmilia.  ' '  Go  thy  way,' ' 
said  Probus  to  him,  "  and  govern  rather  as  a  bishop  than  as  a 
jurlge."^S 

In  314,  the  Arian  Auxentius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  died.  Violent 
was  the  commotion  which  ensued.  The  orthodox,  wearied  and 
angered  by  a  tyranny  of  twenty  years,  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  secure  a  Catholic  successor  ;  the  Arians  were  equally 
determined  to  elect  a  creature  of  their  own.  The  elections  had 
to  take  place  in  the  church,  and  Ambrose  considered  it  a  duty 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  ||     Whilst  addressing  an  oration  to 


*  "Tlie  plof|ueiicp  of  S.  Ambrose,"  says  Lecky,  "is  said  to  have  been  so  seductive,  tliat 
mothers  were  aceustoiued  lo  sbul  up  tlieir  daugliters  to  guard  tliem  agaiust  his  fascinations." 
(Eurniiean  Mnrith.  Vol.  II..  p.  HO.) 

t  "  .•<.  Ambro.sii,  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  Vita  Saneti  Ambrosii  Mediolanensis  Episcopi 
a  Paulino  e}us  JS'olario  ad  lieatum  Aiujustinwn  Conscripta,  n.  'i.  p.  28 ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XI  K 

t  Here  is  an  interesting  trait: — "  Postea  vero  cum  adolevisset,  et  esset  in  urbe  Koma  eonsti- 
tutus  ciim  iiiutre  vidua  et  sorore,  qu:e  virgiuitatcm  jam  fuerat  professa,  comite  alia  virgiiie, 
nijiKs  viiMiiiis  soror  Candida,  et  ipsa  ejusdrm  prot'cssiouis.  quie  nunc  ('artbajtiTu-  di  j;it  jam 
anus;  <iiMi  videret  saeerdotibns  a  domcstica,  Munuc.  vel  nisitie  mauus  osculari,  ipse  liKiens 
oUcnhat  (Irvteram.  dicens  et  sibi  id  ab  ea  fieri  oixirlere.  siquidem  episccvpuni  se  futurum  esse 
uieuioralial  ;  loquebatnr  enim  in  illo  Spiritus  Domini,  qui  ilium  ad  sacerdotiuni  nutriebat:  ilia 
vero  ut  adi)leseentem  et  nescienteui  quid  diceret,  respuebat."  (Ibidem,  in  Vita,  a  PaitMno  ejus 
yoiariv,  71.  4.  p.  2«.) 

§  S.  Ambiosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ^us  Notario,  n.  5 — 8,  p.  28— 
29;  Palroloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  XIV. 

II  "  Per  idem  tempus,  niortuo  Anxentio  Arianic  perlidiai  episcopo  .  .  .  cum  populus  ad 
seditionem  surgeret  in  petendo  episcopo.  essetque  illi  cura  sedanda;  sediliouia,  ne  populus  civj- 
tatis  in  periculum  sui  verteretur.  pcrrexit  ad  eeelesiani."     (Ibidaii,  n.  6,  p.  28.) 
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the  noisy  multitude,  imploring  them  to  use .  moderation  in  the 
serious  duty  in  which  they  were  engaged,  suddenly  the  silver 
notes  of  a  child's  voice  were  heard  chanting  above  all :  "  Am- 
brose, bishop !  Ambrose,  bishop  !"  With  that  strange  inconsis- 
tency which  belongs  to  crowds,  the  whole  multitude,  Arian  and 
Catholic,  as  if  those  words  had  come  direct  from  heaven,  took 
up  the  cry,  and  forgetting  all  at  once  their  mutual  animosity, 
with  one  deafening  enthusiastic  shout — such  as  a  crowd  alone 
can  give — insisted  that  Ambrose  should  be  made  their  bishop.* 

Ambrose  was  thunderstruck.  He,  like  the  other  great  eccle- 
siastical rulers,  shrank  from  spiritual  responsibility.  So 
intensely  did  he  dread  this  office,  that  to  escape  his  inevitable 
lot  he  had  recourse,  to  means  such  as  most  men  would  hardly 
find  courage  to  adopt. 

Finding  his  efforts  useless,  he  fled  from  the  city  by  night, 
hoping  to  make  his  way  to  Pavia,  but,  missing  the  road,  when 
the  morning  broke  he  found  himself,  to  his  astonishment,  still 
close  to  the  city  gates.f  He  was  cajitured  forthwith.  But  he 
effected  his  escape  once  more,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
house  of  a  senator,  named  Leontius  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
felt  he  was  compromising  his  friend,  that,  finding  further  oppo- 
sition useless,  he  finally  gave  himself  up,  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  baptized  and  consecrated.  This  happened  a  twelvemonth 
before  the  death  of  Valentinian  I.  (who  died  in  315),  when 
Ambrose  was  four-and-thirty  years  of  age.J  Thus  in  spite  of 
himself  he  was  placed  in  a  position  to  render  all-important 
service  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 

After  he  had  been  baptized,  and  had  received  the  sacred 
unction  of  the  episcopate,  he  seemed  changed  into  another 
man.^  Before,  he  had  served  the  emperor  ;  now,  he  served  the 
Cross  ;  before,  he  was  a  great  political  ruler ;  now,  he  was  the 
champion  of  the  Church.  His  mother  had  taught  him  what 
sacrifice  was.     Marcellina  had  shown  him  what  it  was  to  love 


*  "  Iljique  cum  allotiueretur  plebera.  subito  vox  fertur  iiifantis  in  populo  somiisse  Ainliio- 
siiim  Episcopuiu.  Ad  ciyus  vocis  solium  totius  iiopnli  ura  conversa  sunt,  acilaniautis  Anilini- 
sium  Episcopum:  ita  qui  autea  turbuleutissime  dissidebaut,  quia  et  Aviaiii  .sil)i  ct  Cathnliri  ,sil)i 
Episcopum  cupicbaut,  superatis  alterutris,  ordinari,  repeute  in  huuc  ununi  niirabili  et  iiicudi- 
bili  coucordia  coiisenserunt."  (S.  Ambrosii,  O^ip.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  I'rwr,  in  Vita  a  I'unWmi 
ejus  Notario,  »i,  G,  p.  29;  Patrolog.  Lat..  Vol.  XIV.) 

t  Here  is  an  example  of  liow  lie  tried  to  escape  his  bisliopric  : — "  Quo  ille  cognito,  eftvessus 
eeelesiani,  ti'ibuiKil  sibi  parari  feeit;  qniiipc  uiox  futuius  <|ii.s((>pus.  allioia  eoiiseeiulit :  tunc 
contra  cousnct  lulinciii  siiaiii  tinincma  jiissil  ]pcr.s<iiiits  adlnliiMi.  (,>uim1  cum  taccrct,  iii)]>uliis 
liiliiloTiiiinis  acclamabat :  Pcccatum  tuuni  nuju-r  nos.  Siil  uoii  similiter  i.s  iiojiiiliis  tunc  claiiia- 
vit,  sicnt  iiopuliis  .hula'iuMim  ;  illi  cnim  vucilins  sn is  sanguine m  Hominicum  ctl'u<lcrnut,  diccntcs: 
Sa/ii(niis  hiijiix  siiiM'i-  i«is  f  Mutt..  X\  vn..  t't) :  isti  vcro  catcchumcnum  scieiites.  tideli  voce,  rciiiis- 
sioucni  illi  ix'cciitDnuu  umnium  jicr  baplismalis  j;ni!iani  jiromittcbaut."  (Ibidem,  n.  7,  p.  29.) 
See  also  the  woids  bcf^innini;  "  Quod  ubi  nc  taccrct,"  4;(-.     ( Ilthh'm.) 

t  S.  Ambrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ©MS  Notario  n.  8,  p.  30 ;  Patro- 
log. Lat.,  Vol.  XIV. 

§  "Cieterum  Ambrosius  noster  statim  atque  ad  tautam  dignitatem  assumptus  fuit  oiiiiiem 
aliam  curaiu  pi\cterquam  impleiidi  muneris  sui  a  se  removit,"  SiC.  (Ibidem,  in  Vita  S.  Ambrosii 
exejtis  potissimum  Scrlptis  cuUecta,  n.  14,  p.  71 — 72.) 
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God  without  reserve.  To  free  himself  entirely  from  worldly 
eutauglemeuts,  he  made  over  to  the  Church  and  the  poor  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  his  possession  ;*  he  despoiled  himself  of  his 
estates,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  uses  of  religion,  reserving 
simply  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  Satyrus  and 
Marcellina  ;  and  thus  naked  and  free  he  devoted  all  the  powers 
of  his  being  to  the  exclusive  service  of  his  Maker.f 

One  simple  aim  now  animated  his  spirit — to  serve  the  Church 
and  to  save  souls.  Political  interests  and  ambitions  faded  out 
of  his  mind,  and  ceased  to  have  any  existence  there. 

His  training  as  a  statesman  and  a  governor,  as  a  judge  and 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  was  complete.  But  he  had  received  no 
education  as  a  priest.  He  was  suddenly  lifted  out  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  placed  on  the  bishop's  throne,  to  rule,  guide,  and 
teach  others. J  But  in  a  short  space  he  fulfilled  much  time.  He 
dedicated  all  his  leisure  to  studying  the  Sacred  (Scriptures  and 
the  writings  of  Hipollytus  and  Origen.  He  formed  his  character 
and  mind  upon  the  great  S.  Basil  as  a  model  ;  and  with  that 
sublime  humility  which  can  only  spring  out  of  a  noble  heart, 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  Roman  priest,  8im- 
plicianus,  who  eventually  succeeded  him  at  Milan,  and  who  is 
worshipped  as  a  saint.^ 

Nor  did  his  studies  interfere  with  his  duty  to  the  people. 
His  room  was  ever  open.  Anyone  could  approach  him  unac- 
companied by  an  attendant,  and  without  the  formality  of  giv- 
ing notice.  He  was  never  idle  ;||  his  only  recreation  consisted 
in  the  variety  of  his  labours.  His  private  life  spoke  of  the  mor- 
titieations  of  the  Cross  ;  he  never  dined  abroad  ;  he  fasted  live 
days  during  the  week  ;  he  prayed  most  part  of  the  night  ;  and 

*  Jbuiem. 

t  Pauliuiis  puts  it  tluis,  giving  the  true  principle  of  the  Saint's  life  in  the  concluding 
■words: — ".Sdllicitiis  cliain  nimi\ini  jiro  paupi-ribus  et  cnptivis:  nam  in  tempore  (luo  cpiscopus 
ordiuatus  csi.  :iinuni  (iiimc  at(iuc  ar^ciituni  niuid  lialx-rc  putciat.  Kcclesiie,  vel  painjcribus  cuu- 
tulit.  I'railia  rtiain  i|ua'  halicliat,  rcscrvatii  iisntriictuarioj^ciiiKiiia'  snai,  donavit  licclcsiuj,  nihil 
8ibi  ((Uiid  liic  siuiiu  diciiot,  d(iiliii(iu<H-' :  ul  nudu.s  aliiuc  txi>i(litU8  miles  Christum  Uominum 
8iM|iU'rctur:  qui  nnii  divcK  rssrt,  propter  nos  ixinpm-  fartiis  est ,  nt  nos  rjusinopia  ditarenmr  II.  Cor., 
VJIJ.  9."  (S.  .-^nibrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom,  I.,  Pars  Prior  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ^tisNotario,  n,  38,  p.  40 ; 
I'atruloy.  Lett.,  Vol.  XIV.) 

t  How  eloquently  I)i' Broglie  speaks: — "  Non  fpi'Ainbroise  .  .  .  ffit  tent<5  a  negliger  Ics 
devoirs  de  sa  vocation  nouvclle  pour  re])rendrc  b's  luctciLtions  de  Sii  premiere  profession;  <1<! 
jour,  an  contrairc,  oii  il  avait  franchi  le  seuil  de  lEnlisc,  il  seuiblait  n'avoir  plus  garde  uni- 
peiiai-i- pour  Ic  .sii-clc,  i)iiur  scs  snuci.s  ct  pour  scs  jioiupi's.  .laiuais  tian.stormation  nr  fut  plus 
eoniplMe.  Sa  vie  ii'<-lait  pas  si-iilcnicnt  eellc- d'un  )uvtri\  niai.s  crlli- d  lui  aiiaclHiirtc. 
l.a  im  TveilU-u.sc  I'acilili- d  lui  csinit  roiiipii  an  travail  ciMunic  au  (Miiuiiicrci- drs  liiiijiines,  et  ipii 
pousait  ;\  volonti'  sc  rt-paudie  ou  sc  eoneenlrer,  lui  pirniitlait  de  mtiier  de  front  les  soins  dii 
niinistire  saere  et  de  fortes  etudes  deslinces  :V  eoiiibler  les  lacunes  de  sou  edueatiou  tlieo- 
logiciue."    (L'Eylise  et  V Empire  Romain,  Troisieme  Fartie,  Chaji.  V.,  p.  9 — 10.     Trousii-me  Kd.) 

i  Still,  some  hold  that  the  story  of  the  Saint  being  taught  by  Siniplicianns  does  not  i-est 
on  a  solid  foundation: — See  S.  Auibrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Turn.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  S.  Ambrosii,  ex 
ejitu  puligsimuin  snriptis  collecta,  n.  15,  jt.  73—74  ;  Patroloy.  LaU,  Vol.  XIV. 

II  "  Ra  porte  restait  ouverte:  entrait  qui  voulait,  saus  nu"'nie  avoir  besoin  de  se  faire 
annouuci-r.  Avait-on  atl'airc  ;\  lui  pour  <iuelque  aunione  du  corps  on  de  I'Ame,  il  interronipait 
sa  lecture.  rc|>oMdail  au  sollicitcur  avc<t  iinc  :illculiou  lou.jours  pn-te.  ct  tiuyoura  liieuvi-ill.inte. 
Puis,  la  consultation  linic.  il  rcprcnait  son  ILvre,  ne  s'inquietant  nu'-nie  pas  si  des  \isileurs 
iniportuns  denieuraient  pour  le  suivre  du  regard  aveo  une  indiseri-te  curiosite."  (De  Broglie, 
L' Eylise  el  L' Emjtire  liumain,  'I'roi-siime  Partie,  Chap.  f'.,p.  10.     TroijiUimc  KUilion.J 
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wheu  not  engaged  in  prayer,  he  was  writing  sermons,  or  com- 
posing portions  of  his  larger  works.*  Thils  he  drew  into  the 
chamber  of  his  mind  that  which  he  poured  out  in  the  warm  elo- 
quence of  his  oratory  ;  thus  he  curbed  the  flesh  that  the  spirit 
might  be  free,  and  built  himself  up  into  a  "  Tower  of  David," 
against  the  face  of  the  formidable  enemies  of  orthodox  religion.! 
S.  Ambrose  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  to  perform  two 
special  works  :  to  support  the  authority  and  independence  of 
the  Church,  and  to  introduce  a  high  regard  for  holy  purity 
amongst  the  people.  He  took  special  interest  in  directing  conse- 
crated virgins  in  the  charity  of  G-od.  Besides  maintaining  Mar- 
cel lina,  he  supported  a  convent  at  Bologna.  Many  young  ladies 
of  high  degree  were  drawn  by  his  eloquence  to  give  up  the  vani- 
ties of  life,  and  to  seek  the  changeless  love  of  the  Incarnate 
Word.  J  Many  from  Bologna,  Placentia,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  from  Mauritania,  placed  themselves  under  his  control 
and  joyfully  abandoned  the  polished  slaveries  of  the  world. 
His  three  books  upon  "Virginity"  clearly  indicate  how  com- 
pletely the  mind  of  8,  Ambrose  was  possessed  by  the  monastic 
principle  of  holocaustic  sacrifice.  They  were  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  sister,  and  were  highly  commended  by  S.  Augus- 
tine and  S.  Jerome,  They  are  instinct  with  divine  lire,  and 
speak  of  a  heart  which  is  overflowing  with  admiration  of  any- 
thing like  complete  devotedness  to  God.  The  first  book  treats 
of  S  Agnes  ;  the  second  of  our  Blessed  Lady  (the  model  of  every 
virgin),  of  S.  Thecla,  and  of  the  martyr-maidens  of  Antioch ; 
whilst  the  third  dwells  on  the  duties  of  those  who  have  dedica- 
ted themselves  to  God.§  His  tracts  "  On  Widows, "||  and  "On 
Virginity, "If  breathe  the  same  ardent  spirit,  and  manifest  that 
divine  prudence  for  which  the  Saint  was  justly  famed.  It  was 
by  thus  introducing  into  every  family  an  interest  in  one  of  the 
highest  of  Christian  virtues,  that  S.  Ambrose  aimed  at  stem- 
ming the  course  of  corruption  in  the  world,  and  at  binding  the 
clean  of  heart  all  the  closer  to  the  Cross.**  There  is  little  doubt 
that  his  intense  sympathy  with  every  form  of  misery  and  sor- 

*  S.  Anibrosii,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  I'rwr,  in  Vita  a  Pauliuo  ejits  Notario.  iu  38,  p.  40; 
Patrolog.  LaU,  Vol.  XIV. 

f  He  would  burst  iuto  tears  if  he  heard  of  the  death  of  auyholy  priest ;  he  felt  how  diflicult 
it  was  to  fiud  a  truly  devoted  minister,  and  he  also  envied  the  lot  of  those  who  had  been  taken 
before  himself    (Ibidem,  n.  40,  p.  41.) 

t  See  with  what  depth  and  poetry  he  speaks  of  this  beautiful  service  of  God  : — S  Auibrosii, 
Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  Hc^caemeron,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  23,  p.  165:  Patrolog.  Lai.,  Vol. 
XIV. 

i  S.  Ambrosii,  Opp.  Omnia.  Tomi  Sectmdi  et  UUimi  Pars  Prior,  De  Virginibus  ad  Marcfllinam 
Sororcm  .■<uam.  Lihri  Tres,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  I— XL.  p.  187—208;  Lib.  11. ,  Cap.  I— VI.,  p.  208—220;  Lib. 
IIL,  Cap.  I— VII.,  p.  220—232;  Patrolorf.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI. 

II   Ihidnn,  Tom  II.,  Pars  Prior,  De  Vidvis,  Liber  Unus,  Cap.  I— XV.,  p.  234— 2fi2. 

II  Ihulem,  De  Virginitate,  Liber  Unns,  Cap.  I.— XX.,  p.  266—302. 

""  Uow  he  exults  in  the  passion  of  the  martyrs!  Ibidem,  De  Virgimlfus,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  VII., 
n.  38,  J).  332. 
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row,  his  love  of  the  penitent,  his  unwearied  patience  with  the 
sinner,  his  large  charity,  and  his  utter  forgetful ness  of  self,  to- 
gether with  his  encouragement  of  holy  purity  in  the  Christian 
family,  so  drew  the  people  round  him,  that  when  the  political 
power  of  the  world  turned  sharply  against  him,  they  were  ever 
ready  to  console  him,  and  stand  bravely  by  his  side.* 

And  indeed  the  Church  had  need  of  such  a  champion. ^  The 
canker  of  Arianism,  not  to  speak  of  paganism,  was  still  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  religion,  and  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the 
State. 

Ambrose  was  just  one  of  the  few  men  who  appear  born  into 
this  world  to  govern  others.  From  youth  up  he  had  been  in  the 
society  of  those  whose  lives  were  spent  in  commanding  men. 
He  himself,  from  his  early  manhood,  had  held  positions  of  trust 
and  of  responsibility.  To  give  the  law,  to  enforce  it,  to  be  calm 
and  self-controlled,  to  sway  the  popular  mind,> — this  belonged 
to  the  natural  character  of  Ambrose.  He  held  his  place  with 
ease,  and  men  took  for  granted  what  he  seemed  so  naturally  to 
claim.  His  position  as  Bishop  of  Milan  brought  him  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  civil  power.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the 
ways  of  statesmen  and  the  subtleties  of  politicians  ;  yet  he  never 
meddled  with  the  world  save  when  forced  to  do  so  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.t 

To  preserve  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Gratian  from  being  in- 
fected with  the  Arianism  of  his  uncle  Valens,  whom  he  went  to 
succour  in  the  east  against  a  Gothic  king,  S.  Ambrose  wrote 
(311)  his  works  "On  Faith,"§  and  "On  the  Blessed  Trinity,"| 
in  which,  with  great  vigour  and  acuteness,  he  oversets  the  heresy 
in  question.  His  influence  over  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  re- 
markable ;  and  many  of  the  enlightened  legislative  acts  of  that 
monarch  bear  upon  them  unmistakably  the  mark  of  a  broader 
and  deeper  intelligence  than  his  own.  When  the  Emperor,  stab- 
bed to  the  heart  by  the  dagger  of  Andragathius,  was  expiring 


*  His  Master  was  Christ,  his  weapons  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  great  and  commanding 
temper  seems  to  sliow  itself  with  special  force: — Ibidem,  Tomi  Secundi  el  UUimi  I'ars  Prior,  De 
Offiais  Ministrorum,  Cap.  I.,  n.  3.  p.  24. 

t  How  clearly  he  sees  the  dilficulty  of  his  position!— "  K.a;o  enim  raptus  de  tribunaliljus 
atqne  admin istnitionis  infulis  ad  sacerdotiuni,  docere  vos  C(i;i)i,  quod  ipse  nou  didiei.  Itiuiue 
factum  est  ut  prius  docere  iucipercui,  quaiu  discero."     (Ibidem,  Tom.  II.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  4,  j'-  24 — 25.) 

i  Tlie  story  of  the  two  CublcuUirii  of  Gratian  shows  how  the  officers  of  State  were  mixed 
up  in  reli^;ioiis  (im  stions.  Tliise  two  men  were  Arians.  They  proposed  a  difficulty  to  Ambrose 
retjaniiii;;  tlic  Im  uriinticpu.  aiitl  iiroiiiiscd  to  l)c  present  in  the  liasiiica  I'ortiaiia  ui\(  <lay,  when 
he  undiilciuk  tii  e\i)liiiii  it.  Fur  tlie  diseiiui.se  of  S.  Ambrose  see  Op]>.  (hniiia.  Tvm.  H.,  I'ars 
Prior,  De  incanMlUmi.s  llominiaB  tiacrameiito.  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  /—A'., p.  818 — 84(i ;  J'atioloy.  Lat.,  I'ol., 
XVI. 

§  Ilndem,  De  Fide  ad  OraHanum  Aitgustum,  TAbri  Quiiuptf.  lAb.  I.,  Prologvs,  Cap.  I^XX,.  p. 
528—560:  lAb.  IT..  Prologiis.  Cap.  I— XVI..  p.  5«0— .Wd ;  lAb.  III.,  Cap.  I— XVII.,  p.  59(»— 618;  Lib. 
IV.,   Cap.  I—X'I.,p.6\S—G'>a;   Lib.   V.,  Prolorjw.  Cap.  /— .V/A'.,  p.  (i-MI— fiaa. 

\\DeSpiritu  fianeto  Libri  Tres  ad  (Iratianum  Auf/usl^tm.  Lib.  I.,  Proloyus.  Cap.  I— XVI.,  p.  703 
—742;  Lib.  II.,  Prnlogus,  Cap.  l—XIIL,  p.  742—776;  Lib.  IIL,  Cap.  I~XXIL,  p.  776—816;  Palro- 
!«!/.  Lat.,  Vol.  X  VI. 
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from  the  effects  of  that  mortal  wound,  the  first  name  which  flew 
to  his  lips  was  that  of  his  beloved  bishop,  Ambrose,  whose  im- 
age only  then  faded  from  his  mind,  as  gradually  he  swooned 
away  into  the  arms  of  death.* 

Gratian's  half-brother,  Valentinian,  resided  at  Milan  with  the 
Arian  Jastina.  Twice  did  the  great  Bishop,  at  the  request  of  the 
civil  power,  make  use  of  his  diplomatic  abilities  to  save  the  em- 
pire from  the  ravages  of  war.  At  length  the  valour  and  skill 
of  Theodosius  defeated  Maxinms  on  the  Save,  and  that  ambi- 
tious and  unscrupulous  usurper  was  finally  visited  with  the  just 
punishment  of  his  evil  deeds  (388). 

But  in  spite  of  the  great  services  S.  Ambrose  had  rendered  to 
the  State,  and  of  his  readiness  to  assist  the  empress,  the  spirit  of 
religious  and  sectarian  animosity  would  not  allow  him  to  bide 
in  peace. 

Justina,  just  before  Easter,  385,  when  the  terrors  of  invasion 
by  Maxentius  had  been  warded  off",  sent  an  order  to  Ambrose, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  hand  over  to  the  Arians  the  Catho- 
lic Basilica  of  S.  Victor's.!  His  reply  wasworthy  of  his  model, 
the  great  S.  Basil :  "Did  his  majesty  demand  my  lands  and 
money,"  he  said,  "  though  they  are  the  property  of  the  poor,  I 
should  not  refuse  them.  But  he  has  no  right  to  that  which  be- 
longs to  God.  If  you  seek  my  estate,  take  it  ;  if  you  would  load 
me  with  irons,  or  put  me  to  death,  I  am  well  content."|  The 
following  Lent  (386),  she  commanded  him  to  deliver  up  the  Por- 
tian  Basilica.^  The  intrepid  prelate  made  this  reply  :  "Na- 
both  did  not  give  up  his  birthright,  and  shall  I  betray  the  in- 
heritance of  Jesus  Christ  .^"||  Ambrose  remained  in  the  church, 
and  was  guarded  by  the  faithful.  The  imperial  soldiers  theu 
surrounded  the  Basilica.lT    The  people  were  permitted  to  enter, 

*  See  how  Ambrose  loved  Gratian  and  Valentinian :—"  Doleo  in  te,  fill  Gratiaue,  siiavis 
mihivalde.  Plmima  dedisti  tua^  jiietatis  insisuia.  Txi  me  inter  tua  pcricnhi  Vfciuiii-lias,  tu  in 
tiiis  extremis  me  appellnljas.  lueuiii  de  te  plus  dolebas  dolorem.  Doleo  etiaui  iu  te.  till  Valeu- 
tiniaiie.  speeinsiis  iiiilii  valde.  Deiideral  aiiKiv  tuus  iu  me,  sicut  amor  (linuoris.  Tn  per  iiin 
putabas  eripi  de  periculis:  tu  me  uou  sdUim  ut  pareiitem  diligebas,  sed  in  redemptorem  Mii.  et 
liberatorem  sperabas.  Tudiceljas:  I'utasnc,  videbo  patrem  nieiim  ?  Sp.eeiosa  ile  me  voliuitas 
tua,  sed  uon  efflcax  prresumptio.  llei  niilii  vana  spes  iu  liomiue  !  sed  tn  in  saeerdote  Domiuniu 
reiiuirebas.  Hei  niihi  quod  voluntatem  tiiaui  uou  ante  cosiiovi  !  llei  mild  (piod  iidu  claneulo 
ante  niisisti!  Hei  niihi  qualia  amisi  i>i<jcuora!  Qiiomodo  cecUlerunt  poleutcs,  ct  jitrurunt  (irma 
coticuin-scenda  !—IT.  Reg.  /.,  27."  (Vid  S.  Amljrosii,  0/)p.  Omnia.  Tom.  II.,  Pars  Prior,  Dc  Obitu 
Valentiniani  Consolatio,  n.  79,  p.  1383—1384;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI. J 

t  See  how  Ambrose  writes  to  lii.s  sister  :—S.  Ambrosii.  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  II.,  Pars  Prior, 
Epistolarum  Vlassis  I.,  Epist.  XX.,  p.  995—396;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XVI. 

X( Ibidem,  n.  8,  p.  996 — 997.)  Again,  see  his  sermon  begiuning: — "Audistis  filii,  librum  Job 
legi,  qui  solemui  muuere  est  deeursus  et  tempore.  Seivit  ex  usu  Iniuc  librum  etiam  diabuliis 
intimandum,  quo  virtus  omnia  su;e  tentatiouis  apcritur  et  proditur;  et  ideo  se  hddie  motu 
majore  coneussit,"  &-e.      (Ibidem,  n.  14,  p.  998.) 

§  Ibidem,  n.  26,  p.  1002. 

II  "  Menuuistis  etiam  quod  lectum  est  hodie  Nabutbe  sanctum  viruni  possessorem  vineaiauiB, 
interpellatum  petitioue  regia,  ut  vineam  suam  daret ;  ubi  rex,  .succisis  vitibus,  olus  vile  sereret, 
eunique  respniidisse :  AbRit  vt  njo  prttrnm  iiiroriiiii  tviiilum  Itrp.vilitdtim  :  reijeni  enutristatum  esse, 
quod  .sibi  esse!  alieiium  .jus  veliiticiie  justa  ueualuiH.  sed  iiniliebri  eciiisibii  ili-eeiil  iim.  Nabulhe 
vites  suas  vel  pvoprio  eiuore  ditendit.  Si  ilb-  \  iiieani  iiii?i  tradidit  .s\iaiu.  ims  li  adeiiiiis  Kecle- 
siam  ('bnsti  .'■•  (S.  Ambro.sii,  0/7..  Umnia,  Tom.  II.,  t'lir.-i  frior,  Srrmii  Contrii  .liurmtiiim,  )i.  17, 
;).  1012;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI.) 

U  See  the  words  ot'S.  Ambrose  iu  repl.v  (o  bis  enemies:— /(/t'i<'iH,  n.  18.  ;<.  1012—1013. 
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but  none  were  allowed  to  depart.  Here  they  remained  several 
days,  whilst  their  bishop  jjrayed  with  them  before  the  altar, 
preached  to  them  on  constancy  in  suffering,  and  condemned  the 
wickedness  and  impiety  of  Auxentius  and  the  Arians. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  secure  the  iSaint,  and  some 
were  made  to  murder  him.  Just  as  a  ruffian  had  lifted  up  his 
naked  sword  to  smite  the  man  of  God,  his  arm  was  stiffened 
suddenly  midway  in  the  air  ;*  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  an  emissary  of  Justina,  that  the  weapon 
fell,  and  his  hand  dropped  by  his  side. 

Many  examples  might  be  cited  of  the  immense  intiuence  ex- 
erted by  kS.  Ambrose  in  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  the 
case  of  Theodosius  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  ;  then  it 
was  through  his  intiuence  that  the  altar  of  victory  was  kept  out 
of  the  senate-house,  and  that  many  acts  of  imperial  severity 
were  either  mitigated  or  cancelled  altogether.!  If  his  image 
lived  in  the  heart  of  Gratian,  his  entire  spirit  took  possession 
of  Valeutinian,  whose  power  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Empire.  How  deeply  the  Bishop  loved  him  is  evident 
from  the  tears  which  he  shed  on  hearing  that  he  had  been 
strangled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.J 

S.  Ambrose  hated  heresy,  and  loved  the  martyrs  of  the  Church. 
He  confuted  Bonosus,  he  called  a  Council  against  the  Apollinar- 
ists  (381),  he  deposed  Arian  bishops,  and  in  spite  of  the  intrigues 
of  a  designing  empress,  he  established  an  orthodox  chair  at 
Sirmium  ;  he  wrote  two  books  "On  Penance"  against  theNova- 
tians,  and  addressed  an  excellent  letter  or  catechism  to  the 
queen  of  the  Marcomanni.  He  discovered  the  gigantic  skeletons 
of  8.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  also  the  relics  of  8.  Nazarius 
and  8.  Celsus.  Through  the  power  of  these  courageous  athletes, 
the  blind  were  restored  to  sight,  sick  were  healed,  and  devils 
were  cast  out.^ 

*  Mauy  miracles  are,  related  as  having  beeu  perfonueil  by  Uie  Saint ;  for  instance,  the  cure 
of  Niceiitnin's  feet.  Then  the  case  of  the  slave  whom  tlie  Saiul  delivered  over  unto  Satan,  lor 
the  destruction  of  the  Uesh,  might  be  recalled.  (Sec  Floury,  Kccles.  Mint.,  liouk  XX.,  i  20,  p.  308 
— 30a.     Oxford  Edilwn.) 

t  The  Saint  explains  to  Eugenius  what  he  had  done:— See  S.  Ambrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom. 
II.,  fars  trior,  Epistolarum  Clansin  I.,  Kpiatola  LVIIL,  n.  2.,  p.  1175;  Falrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI. 

t  Here  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  eloquence  and  tenderness  of  S.  Ambi'ose — "  Quomodo 
ceciderunt  jiotentes  J  Quomodo  uterque  super  ilia  IJabylonis  ceciderunt  Uumina  f  Quomodo 
rapidiora  utriusque  vit:i-  fuere  curricula,  quaui  ijisius  Kliodani  sunt  riuenta/  O  niilii  (iratiane 
tt  Valentiniaue  specioni  t-t  charissimi,  quani  angusto  vitani  fine  clausistis!  Quam  i)roxima 
vobis  mortis  fuere  eonlinia!  quam  sepulera  vieina!  Ciratiane,  in(|Uam.  et  Vali  ntiniaiu'.  in 
Testria  n(>niiMil)Us  ailhnrere  juvat,  atque  deleotat  in  restri  coniniemoratione  recjuicsceri-.  O 
ouniihus  firatiani-  <t  V:il(  iitininiu-  spcciosi  et  elinrissimi  !  Inseparabiles  in  vita,  ri  in  morte 
non  rslis  si]i;nati  (I  I-  H'il..  I,  2:i).  N(in  \(is  .li.-cic.it  tumulus,  qilos  nou  iliscirniliat  alVeetus. 
Nou  causa  nicirl  is  s<-]i:ira  vil .  (|U<i.s  piitas  un:i  ,juni;iliat.  .  .  .  Suiii-r  eiiluinlias  sinii>li- 
ciori-s.  super  aquilas  leviores,  super  agnos  clemenliores,  super  vituhis  ninoieuliDiis.  (iratiaui 
sagitta  non  est  reversa  retro,  et  Valeutiiiiaui  justilia  nou  fuit  vacua,  nee  inanis  aucturita«. 
Qtiomiido  sine  pngna  ceciderunt  poteutesi"  (Ibidem,  l>e  Obilu  VaUntiniani  Consolatio,  n.  79,  p. 
l;s<2— i:iii3.) 

i  The  Saint  himself  had  the  gift  of  miraolcB:— See  S.  Ambrosii,  f>/>;>.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars 
Prior,  in  Vila  a  I'aiiliiw  <Jus  Jyotario,  n.  10. /».  :»>;  J'atroloi/.  Lat.,  Vul.  Xiy. 
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Ambrose  foretold  his  own  death.  In  his  last  illness  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  Forty-third  Psalm.*  Paulinus,  his  secretary, 
tells  us  that  whilst  writing  at  the  dictation  of  the  Saint,  he 
happened  to  look  up  from  his  paper  for  a  moment,  and  to  his 
amazement  he  saw  a  flame,  in  the  form  of  a  small  shield,  cover- 
ing the  head  of  the  man  of  God.  The  shield  seemed  to  be  drawn 
slowly  into  the  mouth,  upon  which  the  countenance  changed, 
and  became  white  as  the  drifted  snow  ;  then  the  effect  gradually 
dying  out,  the  face  resumed  its  usual  appearance.  "I  was  struck 
with  terror,"  says  Paulinus,  "and  was  stiffened  with  fear,  and 
was  unable  to  continue  my  work  till  the  vision  had  passed 
away."  From  this  time  forth,  Ambrose  closed  his  books,  and 
neither  wrote  nor  dictated  any  more.f 

When  Stilico  heard  that  the  Saint  was  dying,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  The  day  on  which  this  great  man  dies,  destruction  hangs  over 
Italy !"  He  and  the  officials  of  the  city  presented  themselves 
before  their  Bishop,  and  implored  him  to  beg  our  Lord  to 
preserve  his  life.  The  dying  Ambrose  made  this  grand  reply : 
"  I  have  not  so  lived  among  you  as  to  be  ashamed  to  live  ;  nor 
do  I  fear  to  die,  for  we  have  a  good  Master!"  Shortly  after 
this,  whilst  praying  with  Bassianus,  Bishop  of  Lodi,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  beheld  Jesus  Christ  approaching  him  with  a 
radiant  countenance. J  Then  he  grew  worse,  and  lay  motion- 
less for  several  hours  with  his  arms  extended  like  a  Cross,  and 
with  his  lips  just  moving  in  silent  prayer.^  When  the  moment 
came  for  his  recall,  Honoratus,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  was 
sleeping  in  an  upper  room,  heard  a  voice  :  "  Arise  !  make  haste, 
for  he  is  going  to  depart."  He  hurried  at  once  to  the  dying 
man,  and  gave  him  the  Body  of  our  Lord.  Ambrose  had  no 
sooner  received  it  than  his  spirit  fled.  Christ  had  come,  and 
had  taken  him  to  His  own.  11 


*  The  Saint  did  not  get  beyoutt  the  twenty-fourth  vorse  : — "  Qnare  faciem  tnani  avorlia!" 
His  last  words,  so  much  in  kcf])iiis  with  liis  own  <liiir:i(tcr,  .an-  on  wisdom  and  livjiif;  witli  tlie 
Lord: — "  Gum  auteni  Deus  iiliculn  in  liilml:il  ioiic  ilil.it.it  :  tunc  tirt  hil  iludo  ccirdis.  hicul  ari'ua 
maris  innumerabilis.  Qu:v  sit  ista  laliludu  audi  (l.ccutciu  saiiituTu  ,-<alonioncui :  <ijiti(ri,et  dnlm 
cstmihi!<en!<ii^,Hivrnrfiri.itnitiliiiiiirsi,intHSS((iiuiituii(.'Sup.  VII.,').  .  .  ."  Tliesc  are  tlie 
last  words  lie  ivcr  wrote  or  diclalcd  ;—"  .  .  .  Opus  est  ut  uos  niaueanius  in  Donnuo,  nec 
ail  lodciii  n-ccdaiiHKs;  iiuduiaiii  iumsuIo  Domino  et  assistente,  uobis<  onino  certaineu  I'ortiter 
pos.smiius  .Mistiui  re.  Si  auli'ni  Douiiuuni  ncglisanuis,  et  longe  nos  facianius  a  Domino,  I'aine- 
nius  nobis  adversariuni  fortiorem."  (Ibidem.  Tom.  II.,  in  Pmlmuiti  XLIII.,  n.  Oi—'M,  p.  ll'Si— 
1134.) 

t  Ibidem,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejus  Notario,  n.  42,  p.  41 — 42. 

t  These  are  liis  words  as  given  by  Paulinus: — "Quod  ille  [Amhrosius]  ubi  ab  illis  audivit, 
respondit :  '  Nou  ita  inter  vos  vixi,  ut  pudeat  nu;  vi vere  :  nec  timeo  inori :  <iuia  Doruinuni  l)ouum 
habemus.' "  (S.  Auibrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejus  Notario,  n.  45, 
p.  42—13;  Pairoloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  XIV.) 

?  "  In  codem  tamen  loco  in  quo  jacebat  (sicut  referente  sancto  Bassiano  episcopo  Laudensis 
Ecclesiai,  qui  ab  eodem  audierat.  didicimus)  cum  oraret  una  cum  supradicto  sacerdote,  viderat 
Dominum  Jesum  advenissead  se.el  arridenteni  sibi :  nec  multos  post  dies  nobis  ablatus  est." 
(Ibidem,  n.  47,  p.  4:!.) 

II  ■'  Honoratus  etiam  sacerdos  Kceleaiaj  Vercellis  cum  in  superioribus  donius  se  a<l  quiescen- 
dum  composuisset,  tcrtio  vocem  vocautis  so  audivit.  diccntisque  sibi  :  Surge,  festina,  <|Oia 
modo  est  recessurus.    Qui  desceudeus,  obtulit  saucto  Uoiniui  corpus;  quo  accepto  ui>i  gliilivit 
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Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  able  ecclesiastical  rulers 
who  have  left  their  mark  in  the  Church  of  God.  His  powerful 
will  and  clear  intelligence,  his  singleness  of  aim  and  devoted- 
ness  of  purpose,  have  made  him  a  model  man  in  the  world  of 
ecclesiastical  politics.  Ever  keen  and  on  the  alert,  he  did  not 
suffer  an  opportunity  to  pass  which  might  be  turned  to  account 
in  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

He  was  as  singular  in  his  diplomatic  gifts,  and  in  his  quick- 
ness of  political  vision,  as  the  Angelical  was  remarkable  for 
his  absorption  into  the  world  of  theory  and  of  thought. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  observe  how  men  of  different  vocation 
and  cast  of  mind  can  be  wholly  engrossed  with  the  objects 
special  to  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else  which  does  not  bear  upon  their  particular 
interests.  The  Fathers,  occupied  with  men  and  with  affairs, 
were  keenly  alive  to  pain,  sorrow,  and  trials  ;  saw  with  rapid 
vision  the  bearing  of  events  ;  energized  with  intense  activity 
amidst  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  world  ;  and  gained 
men  to  God  by  sympathizing  and  mixing  with  them.  Such  was 
their  vocation.  They,  as  a  rule,  worked  in  the  second  order 
of  human  greatness  ;  the  Angelical  laboured  in  the  first.  He 
was  one  of  those,  preeminently,  "  who  are  so  absorbed  in  the 
divine  life,  that  they  seem,  even  while  they  are  in  the  flesh,  to 
have  no  part  in  earth  or  in  human  nature  ;  but  to  think,  speak, 
and  act  under  views,  affections,  and  motives  simply  super- 
natural. If  they  love  others,  it  is  simply  because  they  love 
God,  and  because  man  is  the  object  either  of  His  compassion  or 
of  His  praise.  If  they  rejoice,  it  is  in  what  is  unseen  ;  if  they 
feel  interest,  it  is  in  what  is  unearthly  ;  if  they  speak,  it  is 
almost  with  the  voice  of  angels ;  if  they  eat  or  drink,  it  is  almost 
of  angels'  food  alone — for  it  is  recorded  in  their  histories,  that 
for  weeks  they  have  fed  on  nothing  else  but  that  Heavenly 
Bread  which  is  the  proper  sustenance  of  the  soul.  Such  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  S.  John  ;  such  S.  Mary  Magdalene  ; 
such  the  hermits  of  the  desert ;  such  many  of  the  holy  virgins 
whose  lives  belong  to  the  science  of  mystical  theology  ;  "*  and 
such  in  very  deed  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Not  even  the 
pressure  of  acute  physical  suffering  could  distract  him  during 
his  divine  contemplation.  He  seemed  as  it  were  to  be  clothed 
with  angelic  flt^sh,  which  transcended  the  ordinary  action  of 


emisit  spintiim,  boniiin  viaticum  sfcuni  fcrens;  iit  in  viitiito  cscm  anima  rcfectior,  angcloium 
niiui:  roiisiiiliii.  ((uoruin  villi  vixit  ill  tfiris,  <'t  Kli:i'  sorirlalf  hflctAir;  i|nia  ul  Klia.s  iiiiiiqtiain 
regibns  vel  iillis  potc^statibus,  ita  uec  istc  i)io  Uei  tiiiioie  lonui  veiitua  est."     (IbUleiii,  ti  47,  ji.  43.) 

*  Seo  Ncwuum's  Serinoiui,  iireiu-lied  on  varioun  ixeasioiDi,  •Sermon  VII.,  p.  Hi.     Second  Edition. 
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man's  nervous  system,  and  through  the  intensity  of  its  purity 
was,  at  times,  freed  from  the  slaveries  of  suffering-  and  of  sense. 
For  example  : — 

On  one  oecation,  having  a  tumour  formed  upon  his  thigh,  the 
doctors  ordered  the  part  to  be  scorched  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
The  Saint  begged  his  socius  to  inform  him  beforehand  of  the 
doctor's  arrival.  Having  been  apprised  of  it,  the  Angelical 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  operation,  and  then 
was  carried  away  in  ecstasy— and  so  completely,  that  the 
surgeon  had  finished  the  burning  without  the  Saint  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  cognizant  of  his  presence.* 

Once  more  :  he  was  dictating  his  Tract  on  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  It  was  at  night,  and  taking  the  candle  in  his  hand  he 
said  to  the  amanuensis  :  "  Don't  call  out  to  me,  whatever  you 
see  me  do,"  and  then  he  was  carried  away  in  ecstasy  as  usual. 
After  an  hour,  the  candle  was  consumed  to  the  end,  and  with- 
out the  Saint  becoming  aware  of  it,  it  had  burnt  clean  out 
between  his  fingers.!  The  fact  that  the  Angelical  was  of  a 
very  delicate  physique  renders  these  examples  all  the  more 
remarkable. 

That  S.  Thomas  was  divinely  lifted  up,  and  that  his  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses  was  a  gracious  gift,  resulting 
from  his  generous  correspondence  with  a  large  infusion  of 
heavenly  grace,  no  Catholic  would  think  of  calling  in  question. 
It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  minds  which  have  been  taught  to 
shrink  from  anything  like  the  marvellous  in  the  moral  order, 
that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  his  liberation  from 
physical  suffering,  when  absorbed  in  contemplation,  was  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  the  miraculous.  A  slight  study  of  the 
science  of  Physiology  will  speedily  dispel  any  suspicions  of  the 
kind  : — 

"It  is  well  known  that  such  impressions  as  wonld  ordinarily  produce 
severe  pain,  may  for  a  time  be  completely  unfelt,  thi-ough  the  exclusive  direc- 
tion of  the  attention  elsewhere  ;  and  this  direction  may  either  depend — firetly, 
upon  the  determination  of  the  ego ;  or,  secondly,  upon  the  atti-activeness  of 
the  object;  or,  thirdly,  on  the  combination  of  both." 

"Thus,  before  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  patients-  sometimes  went 
through  severe  opei-ations  wthout  giving  any  sign  of  jiain,  and  afterwards 

*  "  Tanta  autfiu  erat  hiniis  doctoiis  mentis  ahstractio,  lit  iiitcrclurii  noii  porcippret  se  Kxili 
etiam  a  ooipoiali  Iwsivo.  Unde  sciiiel  cuiii  cssct  de  cnnsilio  incdiconiiii  coiisiiltuiii.  (juod  in 
til)ia  iiortaret  caiiterinm,  dixit  socio  hiio:  Ciim  vciicrit.  (|ui  isiicin  dclu-l  aplioiu'ie.  facias  lue 
ante  l"''*'S''i"'-  <^niid  rum  liiict  ill  Iccto,  <|iioil  caiilci  izaudus  cral.sc  jtnvparans  extcuta  tibia, 
lanta  fiiit  ulistraitiniic  Icvatiis,  i|iiod  apimsit  ioin'  innis  cuiiliijuni  miu  pcrcfpit:  cnjus  sijii""" 
fuit,  (piin  dc  loco,  ulii  tiliiarii  cxti-ndcriit.  iiou  iiuilavii,'     (Tciico,  iSulL.  Vop.  VIII.,  n.  4K.  //.  671.) 

t  "  Cum  sciiKd  pia'dictus  Doclor  psset  in  painera  sua  ft  suuiuiain  tiaitiium  dp  Trinilatp  die- 
tarpt.  a(<  I'pta  \iua  raiulila  in  niauu.  dixit  scii|)tori  suo.  <^uidi|uiil  vidcas  in  nic,  pavp  np  voci-s, 
et  tunc  in  poulpniplatioup  abstracto,  paiulela  post  horain  cousunipla  psi  usipu-  ad  dijjitos.  cjiii- 
bus  igneni  candela  diutins  adbsprprp  Doctor  iion  seusit  spd  ipsuin  i^iu  lu  sinp  aliiiuo  niotu  digi- 
torum  stistiiiiiit,  donee  defeeit."    (I  b'uUm.) 
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declai-ed  that  they  felt  none  ;  having  concentrated  their  thoughts,  by  a  power- 
ful effort  of  abstraction,  on  some  subject  which  held  them  engager!  throughout. 
On  tlie  otlier  hand,  many  a  m.artyr  has  sutferod  at  the  stake  with  a  serenity 
that  he  declared  himself  to  have  no  ditticulty  in  maintaining;  his  entranced 
attention  being  so  engrossed  by  the  beatilic  visions  which  pi'esented  tliein- 
selves  to  his  em-aptured  gaze,  that  the  burning  of  his  body  gave  him  no  pain 
whatever."* 

Here  then  is  the  Angelical  supreme  in  intellect,  and  S.  Ambrose 
supreme  in  will ;  the  one  so  great  in  his  sphere  because  he  could 
abandon  the  senses  and  the  affairs  of  earth  ;  the  other,  so 
paramount  in  his,  because  he  could  grasp  and  deal  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  political  order,  and  control  the  various 
movements  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.  Theory  found  its 
greatest  king  in  the  Angelical  ;  practice  found  its  highest 
master  in  S.  Ambrose  :  whilst  theory  and  practice  find  their 
entire  hai-mony  in  the  synthesis  of  Christian  love. 

It  was  the  solidity,  amiabiliy,  and  eloquence  of  S.  Ambrose 
which  did  so  much  towards  drawing  the  son  of  Monnica  into 
the  Church.  To  give  iS.  Augustine's  own  words  will  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  character  of  either  : — 

"To  Milan  I  came,  to  Ambrose  the  Bishop,  known  to  the  whole  world  as 
amongst  the  best  of  men.  Thy  devout  servant;  whose  eloquent  discoui-ses 
did  then  plentifully  dispense  unto  Thy  people  the  flowei*  of  Tiiy  wheat,  the 
gliwlness  of  Thy  oil,  and  the  sober  inebriation  of  Thy  wine.  To  him  was  I 
unknowing  led  by  Thee,  that  by  him  I  might  knowingly  he  led  to  Thee. 
That  man  of  God  received  me  as  a  father,  and  showed  me  an  episcojial  kind- 
ness on  my  coming.f  Thencefortli  1  began  to  love  him,  at  first  indeed  not  aa 
a  teacher  of  the  Truth  (which  I  utterly  despaired  of  in  Thy  Chui-ch),  but  as 
a  person  kind  towards  myself.  And  I  listened  diligently  to  him  preaching 
to  the  people,  not  with  that  interest  I  ought,  but,  as  it  were,  tryhig  his 
t'loquence,  whetli.er  it  answered  the  fame  thereof,  or  flowed  fuller  or  lower 
than  was  reported,  and  I  hung  on  his  words  attentively ;  but  of  the  matter  I 
wiis  as  a  careless  and  scornful  lookei'-on  ;  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  discourse,  more  recondite,  yet  in  a  manner  less  winning  and 
harmonious  than  that  of  Faustus.  .  .  .  And  while  I  opened  my  heart  to 
admit — '  how  eloipiently  he  si)ake,'  there  also  entered — *  how  truly  he  spake  ;' 
but  this  by  degrees. "| 


*  "  Some  of  Robert  Hall's  most  clofpiont  discourses,"  coiitiiiups  Hi'.  Carpouter,  "  were  poured 
forth  whilst  he  was  sull'iriM^  iiikUv  a  bodily  disorder,  which  caused  him  to  roll  in  affouy  on  the 
floor  when  he  dcscenchil  troiii  (he  jmlpit ;  yet  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  irritation  of 
his  nerves  by  the  ealeulus  whieh  shot  forth  its  .iagfjed  points  through  the  whole  substance  of 
liis  kidney,  so  lon<;  as  his  soul  continued  to  be  'jrossessed'  by  the  great  subjects  ou  which  a 
powerful  ertort  of  his  will  originally  lixed  it."  (See  Dr.  Carpenter's  Physioloyu  of  the  Will,  Con 
tempurary  Iteview,  May,  1871,  i'-  202.) 

t  "  Et.  veui  Mediolanu7ii  ad  .irabrosiuni  episeopnm,  in  optimis  notuni  orbi  terra?,  pium  cul- 
torem  tuum  :  cujns  tune  elo(i\iia  strenvie  miuistrabant  adipeni  frunienti  tui,  et  hetitiani  olei,  et 
sobriani  vini  ebrietatem  popnlo  tuo.  Ad  euin  antem  ducebar  abs  te  nesciens.  ut  jier  eum  a<l  te 
Bciensdueerer.  Suscepit  uie  paterue  ille  homo  Dei,  et  peregriuationem  me;ini  satis  episeopaliter 
dilexit."  (:5.  Augustini,  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/estiunum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIII.,  ».  25,  p.  717; 
Patruloy.  LaU,  Vol.  XXXII.J 

t  S.  Augnstini,  Opp.  OmniVt,  Tom.  I.,  Confesaionum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIII— XIV.,  n.  23— 24,  p.  717 
—718;  Patrolou.  Lat.,  VoL  XXXIL 
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S.  Augustine  had,  in  the  first  place,  gone  to  the  Eternal  City 
as  a  pi'ofessor  of  eloquence  ;  but  disgusted  by  the  meanness  and 
dishonesty  of  the  students,  he  was  glad  to  close  with  an  offer 
of  Symmacus  to  become  reader  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  He  was 
at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age  His  history  had  been  a 
strange  one  indeed,  for  a  man  who  eventually  became  one  of 
the  greatest  lights  of  the  Catholic  Church.* 

He  was  born  (354)  at  Thagaste,  an  episcopal  city  of  Numidia. 
His  father,  Patritius,  a  poor  freeman  of  the  city,  was  of  a 
passionate  nature,  fervid  in  his  affections,  and  unfaithful  to  his 
wife.f  Possibly,  on  his  becoming  a  catechumen,  when  his  son 
Augustine  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  his  habits  and  temper 
became  more  subdued.  He  was  baptized  a  year  later,  and  died 
shortly  after  his  reception  into  the  Church. 

S.  Augustine's  mother  is  so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said 
of  her  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  reader.  A  perfect  wife,  a 
perfect  mother,  a  perfect  widow,  and  a  perfect  saint,  she  con- 
verted her  violent  husband  to  Christ,  and  by  her  tears  turned 
Augustine  from  a  sinner  into  one  of  the  noblest  pillars  of  God's 
Church. J  If  Patritius  was  naturally  tainted  by  the  vices  of  the 
pagan,  his  wife  possessed  all  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
a  valiant  woman  of  God.  Full  of  tenderness,  full  of  womanly 
sympathy  and  love,  still  gifted  with  true  courage,  with  high 
aspirations,  with  a  capacity  of  understanding  the  hidden  things 
of  Divine  wisdom,  Monnica  stands  out  in  her  place  with  as 
great  brilliancy  and  distinction  as  Augustine  stands  out  in  his. 
If  he  is  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Church,  she  is  the  Christian 
mother,  the  devoted  widow,  the  strong  woman  of  the  Scriptures, 
tilled  with  all  the  sweetness  of  Christ's  heroic  spirit.^ 

Her  devoted  love  of  her  children,  her  exceeding  affection  for 
Augustine,  her  maternal  advice,  her  self-sacrilice  in  his  regard, 
her  agony  at  his  spiritual  death,  and  her  ceaseless  prayers  and 
tears  during  nine  long  years  for  his  conversion,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating.     How  horror-stricken  she  was  when 


*  "  Cum  itaqiie  civitas  Mediolanensis  eloqnentiie  piolcssdrc  distitma  cssct,  niisauiii  est  a 
Mediolaiio  Roiuaui  ad  Syniniaclnim  iiibis  ))ia:l"fctiiiu,  lit  illi  civitiiti  iirofcssoreui  jirovidcict, 
impeitita  etiam  evectioiie  publica.  Haiic  Aii-justiniis  iHovimiaiu  i>i  r  i-ds  ipsos  Maiiifli;i(i3 
quihus,  ait,  ut  carerem  ibam,  ambiVit  fCoiifessmnum,  Lib.  V.,  tVyi.  XIII.,  n.  23) ;  uec  frustra." 
(Ibidem,  in  Vita  ex  ejus potissimum  scrlptis  coiuinnata,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  1,  p.  98.) 

t  "  Ita  aiitem  toleravit  (Sloniiica)  oiihilis  iii)\irias,  ut  nuUam  de  hac  re  cum  marito  liaberet 
iinquam  sunultatem.  Expectabat  euim  miseneordiam  tuam  super  eum,  ut  iu  te  credens  casti- 
flcaretur.  Erat  vero  ille  pneterea,  sicut  beuevoleutia  injiicipiius,  ita  ira  fervidus. 
Cumque  mirarentur  ilhe  (matrona;)  scieutes  quaiu  feroceni  eoujugem  sustiiieret,  uuiuiuara 
I'uisse  auditum,  aut  aliquo  iudicio  claruisse,  quod  Patrieius  cecidcrit  uxon^m.  aut  quod  a  se 
inviceni  vel  ununi  diem  domestioa  lite  disseuseriiit,  <'t  eausaui  fauiiliariter  ((uaTereiit :  doiebat 
ilia  institutum  suum,  quod  supra  memoravi."  (Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  IX., 
n.  19,  p.  772.) 

t  S.  Augustini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Turn.  1.,  Confessionum  Lib.  IX.,  Caj).  IX.,  n.  22,  p.  773;  Falrolog. 
Lai.,  Vol.  XXXIL 

§  Ibidem,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  17.  ;>.  714. 
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she  discovered  him  to  be  a  Manicheaii  ;  how,  in  spite  of  his 
tenderness  to  her  and  her  love -of  him,  she  would  not  suffer  him 
to  eat  at  her  table,  till  the  vision  consoled  her,  and  the  holy 
bishop  soothed  her  heart  with  these  words:  "Gro  thy  ways, and 
God  bless  thee,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  son  of  these  tears 
should  perish  ;" — all  these  things  are  familiar  as  household 
words.*  Who  so  strict  as  she  in  her  religious  duties  ?  who  so 
full  of  true  devotion  and  genuine  charity  ?  who  so  constant  ? — 
following  her  son  across  the  seas  ;  who  so  courageous  ? — com- 
forting in  a  storm  "  the  very  mariners,"  who  rather  should  have 
strengthened  her ;  j  who  loved  Ambrose  more  than  she  did,  who 
was  ready  to  die  with  him  if  needs  should  be  ?  0  the  joy  of 
her  widow's  heart,  when  she  found  that  at  length  her  prayers 
were  heard,  and  that  Augustine  had  turned  his  vast  intellect 
towards  the  Truth  !     Let  her  own  sou  speak  of  her : — 

"Thence  we  go  into  my  mother;  we  tell  her  ;  she  rejoiceth  ;  we  relate  in 
order  how  it  [his  convei'sion]  took  place  ;  she  leaps  for  joy,  and  ti-iunipheth, 
and  blesseth  Thee,  '  Who  art  able  to  do  alone  that  which  we  ask  or  think,'  for 
she  perceived  that  Thou  hadst  g-iven  her  more  forme,  than  she  was  wont  to 
beg  by  her  pitiful  and  most  sorrowful  groanings.  For  thou  convertedst  me 
unto  Thyself,  so  that  I  sought  neither  wife,  nor  any  hope  of  this  world,  stand- 
ing on  that  rule  of  faith,  where  Thou  hadst  shewed  me  unto  her  in  a  vision, 
so  many  yeare  before.]:  And  Thou  didst  'convert  her  mourning  into  joy,' 
nuich  moi'e  plentiful  than  she  had  desired,  and  in  a  much  moi'e  precious  and 
purer  way  than  she  eist  reqmred,  by  having  grandchildren  of  my  body." 

Monnica  had  completed  her  destiny  when  she  had  converted 
her  boy  to  Grod.  Her  ardent  love  of  him,  and  the  trust  of  her 
pure  strong  heart  in  Christ,  had  achieved  the  great  result.  She 
retired  with  him  to  the  Villa  of  Cassiciacum,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him  baptized:^ 

"And  we  were  baptized,  and  anxiety  for  our  past  life  vanished  from  us. 
Nor  was  I  sated  in  those  days  with  the  wondrous  sweetness  of  considei-ing 
the  depth  of  Thy  counsels  concerning  the  salvation  of  mankind.  How  did 
I  weep,  in  Thy  Hymns  and  Canticles,  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  voice  of 

*  This  was  her  vision: — "  Vidit  oniiu  staiiteni  sc  in  (jiiadam  legula  liguea,  e.t  adreulentem 
ad  se  juvenem  spleudidiim,  liilmcin  iiti|Uc  anideiitciii  sibi,  cum  ilia  cssi-t  iimicns  tt  imvrore 
confecta:  qui  cuiu  caiisas  iiii:i  sissct  ab  ea  niithlitia-  .sii:i-  niic)ticliaiiaiuiiii|iii-  lariviiiarum, 
docciidi,  ut  assolet.  iioii  disccntli  t;iatia,  atiiuc  iUa  rispoiidissct  ijiiditiomni  iiuani  sf  plaiitrcre; 
Jussisse  ilium  <iuo  sccura  cssct.  atiiur  acliiKiiiiiis.si-  ut  attcinlcnt  it  viiltnl.  ubi  essft  ilia,  ibi 
esse  et  me.  yuml  ilia  iibi  attt'inlit.  vidit  im-  jnxta  si-  in  caiUiu  icjjula  slaiitiMii.  .  .  .  Undo 
illiid  etiani.  iimid  cuni  niihi  nair^isMl  i|i.sinii  visnuwi't  f;;i>  ad  id  tiabiTc  conarer,  ut  ilia  se 
potius  non  dcs|wiiii<'t  t'ntniani  cssi- (hkkI  iiam  ;  ciintiiiiio  .sine  aliciua  liasitatione,  A'on  inuuit, 
Jioii  etiim  mild  (.licluin  tst.  Ubi  illr.  ilii  t(  tii  ;  m<1,  Uhi  tu,  Hi  it  ilk."  (S.  .^ugustini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom. 
I.,  Con/egsionu7ii  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  XI.,  n.  19,  p.  691— <)92;  Patiotuy.  LaU,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

t  "  Nam  et  per  marina  discrimina  ipsos  nautas  consolabatur,  a  quibiis  rudes  abyssi  viatores, 
cum  perturbantur,  cousolari  solent;  pidliccns  eis  perventionem  cum  salute,  quia  hoc  ei  lu  per 
Tisuni  pollicitus  eras."     (Ibidem,  Lib.  Vl.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  1,  p.  719.) 

t  S.  Angustini,  0}>p.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  VIII.,  Cap.  XII.,  n.  30,  p.  762 — 763; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  I'o/.  XXXIL 

i  Augustine's  son  Adeodatus  was  baptized  witli  them.  See  how  he  speaks  of  the  boy : — 
"A^junximns  etiani  nobis  puerum  .•ideodatnm  ex  me  natum  carnaliter  »le  peocatonieo. '  Tu 
bene  fecoras  eum.  Annomm  erat  fenne  quindocini,  et  in^cnio  prieveniebat  mnltos  graves  et 
doctos  viros."     (Ibidem,  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  VL,  n.  14,  ;».  7<i!l.) 
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Thy  sweet-attuned  Church  !  The  voices  flowed  into  mine  ears,  and  the  Truth 
distilled  into  my  heart,  whence  the  affections  of  my  devotion  overtiowed,  and 
tears  ran  down  and  happy  was  I  therein."* 

Mother  and  son  now  set  out  for  Africa.  But  for  Monniea  the 
end  had  already  come.  She  fell  ill  at  Ostia  on  the  Tiber,  and 
was  ready  to  depart,  for  she  felt  conscious  that  her  life's  work 
was  done,  and  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  take  her  rest.  Hear 
Augustine's  tender  words  : — 

"  The  day  now  fast  approaching-  whereon  she  was  to  depart  this  life  .  .  . 
it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  that  she  and  I  stood  alone,  leaning  in  a  certain  window, 
which  looked  into  the  garden  of  the  house  where  we  nOwlay,  at  Ostia  ;  where 
removed  from  the  din  of  men,  we  were  recruiting  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
journey,  for  the  voyage.  We  were  discom-sing  then  together,  alone,  very 
sweetly;  and  'forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,'  we  were  enquiiing  between  oui-selves  in 
the  presence  of  the  Truth,  which  Thou  art,  of  what  sort  the  eternal  life  of  the 
saints  was  to  be,  '  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man.'t 

.  .  .  Such  things  was  I  speaking,  and  even  if  not  in  this  very  manner,  and 
these  same  words,  yet.  Lord,  Thou  knowestthat  in  that  day,  when  we  were 
speaking  of  these  things,  and  this  world  with  all  its  dehghts  became,  as  we 
spake,  contemptible  to  us,  my  mother  said  :  '  Son,  for  mine  own  part  I  have 
no  further  delight  in  anything  in  this  life.  What  I  do  here  any  longer,  and 
to  what  end  I  am  here,  I  know  not,  now  that  my  hopes  in  this  world  are 
accomplished.  One  thing  there  was,  for  which  I  desired  to  linger  for  a  little 
while  in  this  life,  that  I  might  see  thee  a  Catholic  Christian  befoi-e  I  died. 
My  God  hath  done  this  for  me  more  abundantly,  that  I  should  now  see  thee 
withal,  despising  earthly  hapjtiness,  become  His  serv^ant :  what  do  I  here  V  "I 

"  .  .  .  Scarce  five  days  after,  or  not  much  more,  she  fell  sick  of  a  fever ; 
and  in  that  sickness  one  day  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  was  for  a  while  with- 
di-awn  from  these  visible  things.  We  hastened  round  her  ;  but  she^was  soon 
brought  back  to  her  senses  and  looking  on  me  and  my  brother  [Navigius] 
standing  by  her,  said  to  us  enquiringly :  '  Where  was  I  ? '  and  then  looking 
fixedly  on  us,  with  grief  amazed:  'Here,'  saith  she,  'shall  you  T)ury  youi- 
mother.'  I  held  my  peace  and  refi-ained  weeping,  but  my  brother  spake 
something,  wishing  for  her,  as  the  happier  lot,  that  she  might  die,  not  in  a 
strange  place,  but  in  her  own  land.^  Whereat  she,  with  anxious  look,  check- 
ing him  with  her  eyes,  for  that  he  still  '  savoured  such  things ; '  and  then 

*  "  Et  baptizati  snmus,  et  fugit  a  nobis  soUicitiulo  vitne  pr.-Bteritse.  Nee  satiabar  illis  ditbiis 
dulcediue  iiiirabili,  coiisidcrare  altitudinem  eonsilii  tui  super  salutem  generis  Inimaiii.  Quan- 
tum lie  vi  iu  liyumis  et  tnutifis  tuis.  su;ive  sciiiaiilis  Keelesi;e  tuai  vocibus  eoniniotus  aeriterl 
Voces  ilia-  iiitiui-bant  aurihus  iiieis  et  (■lii|n:il>atur  Veritas  iu  eor  lueuiu;  et  exastiuibat  inde 
allectus  i)iitatis,  et  curn-liaiit  lacvviiia'.  <-t  lieiie  luilii  erat  euui  eis."  (S.  August  i.ni,  Opp.  Omnia, 
Tom.  I.,  foii/cssiuuain  Lib.  JX.,  Cap.'  I'l.,  n.  H,  2>-  "«'';    I'alroloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.J 

t  Ibidem,  Cap.  X.,  n.  23,  p.  774. 

t  "  Dicebam  talia,  etsi  non  isto  niodo  et  liis  verbis,  tauien.  Douiiue.  tu  scis  <|und  illo  die.  eum 
talia  loquerenuir.  et  uuiudus  iste  uiibis  inter  verba  vilescrret  euni  <iuiuili\is  delectal  loiulins  suis. 
tunc  ait  ilia:     -Fili,  (luaiitnni  ad  r.ie  attinel.  nulla  .jam  re  ilele.'lor  in  liac  Mta.     Quu\  liir  laeiain 

adUuc,  et  cur  bio  ,siui  u.-scio.  y.in n.HUUi|.la  siic  liujus  .smtuIi.     rnuiu  .•rat  proi.Irr  (luoil  ni  Mac 

vita  aliiiuantum  iiMimuari  euiurl.aui,  ut  le  elirislianuiu  ea11u)lie\nu  videreni,  i)rni.s(iuaui  more- 
rer.  Cuniulatius  lioe  uiilii  Dius  nu-us  pra-sl  itit.  ut  te  eliaui,  couteuipta  t'elieitale  terrena;  servum 
ejus  vidcaiu-  nuiil  hie  lacio  !'  "  (S.  Au^ustiui,  0pp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap. 
X.,  n.  26,  ih  773;   I'ntroluy.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXIL) 

i  Ibidem,  Oap.  XL,  n.  27,  p.  775. 
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looking  upon  me  :  '  Behold,'  saith  she,  '  what  he  saith,'  and  soon  after  to  us 
both :  '  Lay,'  she  saith,  '  this  body  anywhere  ;  let  not  the  care  for  that  any 
way  disc^uiet  you  ;  this  only  1  reijuest,  that  you  would  I'emeniber  me  at  the 
Lord's  altar,  wherever  you  be.  .  .  .'  On  the  ninth  day  then  of  her  sick- 
ness, and  the  tifty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  three  and  thirtieth  of  mine, 
W!is  that  religious  and  holy  soid  treed  from  the  body."* 

"  I  (dosed  her  eyes,  and  there  Howed  withal  mighty  sorrow  into  my  heart, 
which  wiis  overflowing  with  tears  ;  mine  eyes  at  the  same  time,  by  the  violent 
command  of  my  mind,  drank  up  theii-  fountain  wholly  dry;  and  woe  is  me 
in  such  a  strife.  But  when  she  breatheil  her  last,  the  boy  Adeodatus  bui-st 
into  a  loud  lament;  then,  checked  by  us  all,  held  his  peace."! 

S.  Augustine,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  appears  to  have 
combined,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  his  father's  ardent  charac- 
ter with  that  direct  tendency  towards  truth  which  so  greatly 
ennobled  the  intellect  of  Monnica.  As  his  work  for  the  Church 
was  unique,  so  also  was  his  history.  8.  Anthony,  S.  Athanasius, 
8.  Gregory  Thaumaturgiis,  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theologus, — 
these,  from  the  beginning,  seemed  to  have  followed  virtue  as 
the  sunflower  follows  the  light  of  day.  IS.  John  Chrysostom  had 
his  temptations,  and  he  overcame  them  ;  but  with  8.  Augustine 
the  case  is  different.  Of  none  of  the  Fathers  does  he  remind 
one  so  much,  in  his  fierce  passionate  nature,  as  of  8.  Jerome. 
But  8.  Jerome,  though  he  did  slip  from  the  narrow  way,  soon 
recovered  himself.  He  fearfully  chastised  his  flesh  ;  he  almost 
expired  in  the  desert ;  he,  as  an  athlete,  wrestled  with,  threw, 
and  trampled  on  self,  and  for  ever  after  maintained  the  mastery 
over  his  rebellious  will.  8.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
years  was  the  slave  of  sin, J  His  strong  passions  drew  him 
down  and  fastened  him  to  earth  ;  whilst  his  soaring  intelligence, 
his  innate  sense  of  the  Beautiful  and  Eternal,  together  with  his 
strange  yearning  after  the  8overeign  Truth,  made  him  loathe 
those  very  habits  which  were  tyrannizing  over  him.  Two 
master-forces  seemed  to  live  and  energize  within  him,  each 
violently  dragging  him  in  an  opposite  direction,  till  Anally, 
through  the  eflicacy  of  his  mother's  xu'ayers,  through  his  love  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  through  his  craving  after  wisdom,  the 
lower  bonds  were  snapjjed  asunder,  and  he  shot  up  and  expand- 
i'(l  in  that  tranquil  element  of  supernatural  purity  and  charity 
which  alone  could  satisfy  the  desires  of  his  heart.^ 

*  S.  Aiisustini,  0pp.  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  XI.,  n.  27,  p.  775; 
Patroloij.  Lat.,  Coi.  XXXII. 

t  "  F'lfmi-baiii  oculos  fjus,  et  coiidiiebat  in  pncCdnlia  mea  nicestitudo  ingens,  et  transfluehat 
in  lacryiiias;  it>i<lcm(|uc  ofuli  iiiei  violeuto  aimiii  iinperio  resorbebaut  loiitem  suiim  usqiH!  ad 
sici'itatciii.  ft  in  tali  luctannmr  valde  male  niilii  erat.  Turn  vero  iibi  ettiavit  extreiuum 
apiritiiin.  pucr  Adt^odatiis  cxclaniavit  iu  plaiictuiu,  atciuc  ab  omuibus  nobis  coercitus  taciiit." 
(IbUlrm,  Cap.  XII.,  n.  2a,  p.  77U.) 

t  S.  August iiii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  lAb.  III.,  Cap.  III.,  n.h,  p.6SS;  Patrolog. 
LaL,  Vol.  XXXII. 

i  "  yu;e  (ratio)  se  qiioque  in  niP  comperiens  mutabilem,  erexit  se  ad  intelligentiam  suam; 
et  abduxit  cogitatioueni  a  cousuetudine,  stibtrabens  se  coutradicentibug  turbis  pliautasuiatiuu, 
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•Whilst  the  Angelical  never  had  one  moment's  experience  of 
the  stain  of  an  impure  thought,  whilst  his  whole  youth  was 
passed  in  the  company  of  God's  blessed  angels,  whilst  his  calm 
serene  mind,  undisturbed  by  any  restlessness  of  nature,  was 
feeding  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Incarnate,  and  resting  on  the 
peacefulness  of  God, — Augustine  was  like  a  ship  tossed  in  a 
dark  and  thundering  storm,  straining  at  every  seam,  creaking 
in  every  joint,  struck  by  the  curling  sea,  and  shivering  with 
the  shock, — ever  rising  and  falling,  ever  sinking  and  swerving, 
and  battling  with  the  elements,  till  heart  turned  sick  and  head 
turned  dizzy. 

He  began  as  a  wayward,  headstrong,  clever  boy  ;  he  disliked 
his  lessons  ;  he  hated  Greek,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  he 
found  in  it ;  whilst  his  imagination  was  charmed  by  the  verses 
of  the  Latin  poets.*  His  intense  sensibility  of  mind,  his  glow- 
ing imagination,  his  extreme  impressionableness,  his  passionate 
violence  of  heart,  and  his  broad  lofty  intelligence,  seem,  in 
combination,  almost  too  powerful  for  his  self-control.  No  doubt 
it  was  the  highly-wrought  and  fine  texture  of  his  spiritual  con- 
stitution, at  times  wrenched  by  the  hurricane  of  his  emotions, 
which,  whilst  it  was  the  natural  cause  of  his  eventual  greatness, 
made  his  career  for  many  years  one  of  great  misery  and  torment 
to  himself.  His  excessive  fondness  of  poetry,  the  great  decla- 
matory and  rhetorical  powers  which  he  displayed  at  an  early 
age,  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  Then  his  thefts  and  boyish 
sins,  his  lies,  his  love  of  amusement,  his  greediness,  his  unfair- 
ness at  play,  and  his  readiness  to  quarrel  with  his  companions 
— all  of  which,  with  touching  compunction,  he  mentions  in  his 
confessions — display  the  force  and  rankness  of  original  nature, 
and  point  to  the  many  tribulations  through  which  he  would  have 
to  save  his  soul.f 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  left  Madura,  where  he  had  bfeen 
sent  to  learn  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  returned  home.     Here 


ntinveniret  quo  lumine  aspergeretur,  cum  sine  uUa  dubitatione  elamaret  incommutabile  pruB- 

f(  Tcndiim  I'Nst*  inntabili;  \mflt-  nossi-t  ipsiiiii  iiicouimutabilc,  qiKul  nisi  alii|iiii  iiiixlii  niisst-t,  iiiillo 
iiHiild  illud  iiiutaliili  ci-itci  ijra-iioiu-rct.  Kt  ])civi-ii!t  :i(l  id  i|Uii(l  csl.  irj  ictu  ticjiidaiititi  a.spri'tiis. 
Turn-  Vfici  iiivisiliilia  tun,  i>i-r  ca  fjuii-  facta  sunt,  iutrllcita  cimsiicxi;  .si-d  aricm  lijjcii-  iioa 
evaliii;  v,l  ixpcicusba  iutiiiuitute  leuditus  solitis,  uou  im'ciiiu  luitbaiii  uisi  aiuuutem  iiieiiioliuiu, 
et  iiuasi  oll'actii  desideiantem  quse  coiu^dere  uouduiu  possem."  (Ibidem,  Lib,  VII,,  Vap.  XVIL, 
n.  23.  p.  745.) 

*  S.  Augustini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tcrni,  I,,  Confessionum  Lib.  I,,    Cap.  XIII.,  n.  20,  p.  670;    Patrolog. 
Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  "  Noil  eniiii  videbam  voragiuem  turpitudinis  in  quam  projecttis  erani  ab  ocniis  tnis.    Nam 
ill  illis  jam  (|uid  iiit-   foedius  fuit,  ubi  etiaiu  talibu.s  displici  liaiii.  fallrii(bi  iiiiuniiciabilibus  iiicli- 

daciis  I'-t    pa(laf;iif;iiiu.  ft  magistnis,  ft  parmti-.s  a ■•■  liiilciicll,   si  iidui  sin-rtaiidi    mij^atDria.  ft 

iiiiilandi  iudicra  luquietiidiue.  Fiirta  etiani  lacicliaTii  dc  (■cllario  jiaic utiiiii  r I  df  iiifiiHa.  vel 
gula  iinpciitanlc,  Vfl  lit  liabtTf  111  quod  daifiii  puiTis,  liidinii  .siiinii  iiiihi.  <)Uo  pai'itf  r  utiiHIB 
dilictal'aiilui-.  laiiH-n  vfndfntibus.  lu  quo  f  tiaiii  liubi  Iraudulciitas  viflorias,  iiise  vaiia  f  icel; 
Ifulia-  (iniiilitatf  vie  tiis.  sapf  aiicupabar.  (^iiid  aniiiii  lam  jioliliaiii  pati,  atque  atrociter,  si 
df  pifhf  iidf  If  III,  aigiif  liaiu.  (luam  id  quod  aliis  tar  uliaiii,  ft  si  dfpifhfnsiis  arguerff,  siuvire 
luagis  qiiani  cedere  libfbat?"  (S.  Augnstiui,  Ojiii.  Omnia,  Turn.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  I.,  Caj^, 
XIX.,  n.  30,  p.  674;    ratruloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 
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he  spent  his  days  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  neglecting  his 
mother's  warnings,  amusing  himself  in  acts  of  gratuitous  dis- 
honesty. Thus  his  boyhood  passed.  During  his  youth — that 
is  from  seventeen  to  twenty-nine — he  was  tossed  about  on  the 
angry  sea  of  passion  and  unrest.  He  was  first  sent  to  Carthage, 
at  the  expense  of  Romanianus  and  his  mother,  to  study 
rhetoric  ;  and  his  eyes  must  have  shone  brightly,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  they  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  theatres  and  temples, 
the  broad  streets  and  the  handsome  quays  of  that  vast  African 
city.  The  port  was  filled  with  the  shipping  of  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  markets  with  the  richest  produce  of  the  east ; 
refreshing  fountains  played  in  the  streets,  and  the  great  Univer- 
!:<ity,  over  which  floated  the  white  flag,  was  thronged  with  a 
vast  concourse  of  students.*  These  spent  their  mornings 
creating  uproar  in  the  schools,  and  passed  their  afternoons 
witnessing  gladiators  wrestling  in  tbe  circus,  and  savage  beasts 
tearing  fierce  men  to  pieces  in  the  arena.  Madura  was  celebra- 
ted for  its  teachings  and  its  culture,  for  its  forum,  its  colleges, 
and  its  statues  of  the  gods,  but  it  dwindled  into  insignificance 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  Carthage. 

Here  it  was  that  Augustine  soon  proved  himself  to  be  first  in 
the  class  of  rhetoric.  Here  it  was  that  he  fell  into  the  company 
of  those  licentious  young  men  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Eversores : — 

"  And  now  I  was  chief  in  the  rhetoric  school,  whereat  I  joyed  proudly, 
and  I  swelled  with  arrogancy,  though  (Lord  Thou  knowest)  far  quieter  and 
altogether  removed  from  the  subverting  of  those  '  Subverteis.'  .... 
amongst  whom  I  lived  with  a  shameless  shame  that  I  was  not  even  as 
tliey."t 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  almost  inevitable.  Augustine 
was  carried  away  by  pride  and  sensuality.  Blindness  trod  on 
the  heel  of  passion.  His  reason  took  a  rationalistic  turn,  he 
felt  disgusted  with  authority,  and  joined  the  sect  of  the 
Manicheans.  For  nine  years — from  his  nineteenth  to  his 
twenty-eighth  year — he  remained  in  this  Egyptian  darkness. 
Of  his  errors  with  regard  to  God,  Christ,  the  Mosaic  Law,  the 
Patriarchs,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  the  cause  of  sin,  and  of  his 

*  What  young  savages  the  students  at  Carthago  were  is  evident :— See  S.  Augiistini,  Opp. 
Omnia,  Tom'.  /.,  Confesnionum  Lih.  V.,  Cap.  VJII.,  n.  14.  p.  712;   Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXI 1. 

t"Kt  major  jam  erara  in  srhola  rlietoris ;  et  gaurtehani  superbe,  et  tumebam  tvpho; 
quan<|iiaiii  hiiifxc  hiilatior,  Doiiiiiii'.  tu  sri.-i,  ct  leiiiotus  imiiiiiio  ab  everslonibus  (jiins  t'iicle- 
Daiit  KviTsiirfs  (boc  cnini  iioriicn  scifviiiii  I't  ili;iboIi(iiiii.  vi-hit  insigne  urbuiiiliitis  est), 
■inter  <|Uci.s  vivi-liam  pinlcm-  iniinub-iiti,  i|iiia  talis  imii  (  riiiii :  ct  cum  eis  eram,  ct  aiiiicitiis 
eoruni  ilcb-itabar  aliiiiiaiubi.  a  (|iiipr\iiii  scaipir  facti.s  abhinicbau),  hoc  est  ab  cvcisidiiiljiis, 
quibu8  ]>rotcrvc  insi  itabaiitur  igucitonini  verecuniliam.  <iuam  perturbarent  gratis  illudendo 
atque  indc  pascciido  mab\  olus  latitias  suas.  Nihil  est  illo  acta  similins  aetibus  da)mnuioruui. 
Quid  itaque  vci  ins  quam  eversorcs  vocarenturf  Kversi  plane  prius  ipsi  atque  perversi,  deri- 
deutibus  eos  et  seiueeutibus  fallaeibus  occnlte  si)iritibu8,  in  eo  ipso  quo  alios  iirittere  amaut  et 
&llere."     (IbUUmJUb.  111.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  7,  p.  6»5.) 
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superstition,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.*  He  still  occupied 
himself  as  a  rhetorician,  and  taught  first  at  Thagaste,  and  then 
at  Carthage.  When  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  book 
on  "  The  Fair  and  the  Fit."  Whilst  at  Carthage,  his  faith  in 
the  Manichean  teaching  was  gradually  shaken  ;  and  this  we 
may  regard  as  the  turning-point  of  his  career. 

To  understand  the  steady  advance  of  his  mind  towards  the 
Truth,  the  grand  monastic  principle,  which  is  ever  coming  into 
prominence  in  this  work,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  8.  Augustine 
was  indeed  an  exceptional  saint.  Not  a  Father  resembles  him 
in  the  history  of  his  early  life.  But  below  the  surface,  hidden 
out  of  sight,  there  was  in  him  that  which  eventually  brought 
him  out  of  darkness  into  the  admirable  Light. f 

It  matters  not  how  antagonistic  the  natural  characters  of 
God's  great  ones  may  have  been,  the  principle  of  Christ,  or  of 
monasticism,  was  powerful  enough  to  harmonize  the  most 
discordant.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Angelical  and 
S.  Augustine.  Each  set  out,  as  it  were,  from  opposite  poles ; 
but  the  star  which  guided  them  brought  them  safe  to  the  com- 
mon port  of  the  Spiritual  City.J 

It  was  Christ,  and  wisdom,  and  the  impress  of  the  Platonic 
mind  ;  it  was  the  eloquence  and  the  tenderness  of  Ambrose,  the 
history  of  Anthony,  and  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which 
at  last  broke  the  proud  spirit  of  the  wayward  child  of  Monnica, 
and  drew  him  out  of  cloud  and  fog,  into  the  comfortable  light 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Thomas  were 
similar  in  this  :  both  possessed  a  large  generosity  of  heart,  a 
mighty  energy  of  will,  and  a  noble  enthusiasm,  which  form 
the  most  perfect  natural  basis  for  the  operations  of  supernal 
grace.§  See  how  splendid  and  Christ-loving  a  nature  God  had 
given  to  Augustine : — 

*  See  his  error,  however,  regarding  our  Lord:— S.  Augustini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confen- 
Sionwm  lAb.  V.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  16,  p.  713;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  See  how  S.  Augustine  bursts  out  iu  speaking  of  the  One  Evcrl.asting  Rest  of  the  strong, 
-which  moulded  so  many  weak  men  into  heroes  of  the  Cross:— "Cum  luitcni  se  comiiosuent  et 
ordinaverit,  ac  coucimiam  pulchranuiue  reddidei-it,  audebit  jam  IJcum  videre,  atipu-  ipsum 
Fontem  unde  nianat  omne  veruni,  ip.sumi|Ue  Patrem  Veiitafis.  Dcus  maguc,  qui  i-iaut  illi 
oculi'  i|uani  suiii,  quaiu  dccori.  cjuaiii  \;il(ntfS,  (luam  coustauti-s.  quam  si-icui,  quiuii  licati! 
quid  autiiu  csl  ilhul  (|Uod  \  idcut  ;  iiuid,  qua-so  .'  (;uid  arbitiemur,  quid  a-stimniius,  quid 
l<)i|uaiiuir  ;  (,iu(itidiana  veilia  oceuriuiit,  i-t  soididata  suut  omuia  vilibsimis  relms.  Niliil 
aiuplius  dicaiu,  nisi  iivciniitti  iioliis  aspeiiiiiu  pnlcliiiliiiUuis,  cigus  iniitatione  pulchra,  cnjua 
e(iiiniaratii)iic  iii(hi  sunt  ca'tcia,"  (S.  Augustini.  f'yi/'.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Ve  Urdlne,  Lilt.  II.,  Cap. 
XIX.,  ii.  f)!,  v<.  1(119.)  See  also  the  w(U(i.s  :— "  Nequc  euini  deerit  nobis  qua?rentibus  se,  qui 
desuper  est  Magister  omnium."  (De  (^uanUtate  Aninm,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XXX  VI.,  n,  81,;).  1081; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

t  See  how  the  Saint  lays  down  the  monastic  principle  of  seeing  Christ  through  purity  of 
heart  and  good  works:— Jfti'dem,  Tom.  X.,  Pars  Prior,  De  Natura  et  Gratia,  Cap.  LXV.,n.l8,p. 
286;  Patroloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  XLIV. 

?  How  clearly  S.  Augustine  saw  the  necessity  of  moral  rectitude  for  understanding  Divine 
things!-"  Qiioniam  magnus  es,  Domine,  et  liiiiuilia  n^spicis;  exeelsa  autem  a  longe  eoguoscw 
(Psal.  CXXXVII.,e):  nee  propiuquas  nisi  olitrilis  loi-d.-;  iiee  iuviniris  a  superliiH,  iieo  si  ilU 
curiosa  peritia  numerent  Stellas  et  arenam.  el  dinietiaiil  iiv  .siderca.s  plagas.  et  vestigent  viaa 
astrorum  "  (S.  Aiwuslini.  Oj>p.  Omnia,  Turn.  I..  Vuii/r.tsionum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  III.,  n.3,p.iin; 
PatroUvi.  Lat.   Vol.  XXXII.) 
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"  As  a  boy  I  had  already  heard  of  an  eternal  life,  i:»r()niised  iU5  through  the 
humility  of  the  Lord  our  God  stooping-  to  our  pride ;  and  even  from  the 
■womb  of  my  mother,  who  quietly  hoped  in  Thee,  1  was  sealed  with  the  mark 
of  His  Cross  and 'salted  with  his  salt." 

And  when  as  a  boy  he  thought  himself  in  danger,  he  says : — 

"  Thou  sawest  my  God  (for  Thou  wert  my  keeper)  with  what  eagerness 
and  wliat  faith  I  sought,  from  the  pious  care  of  my  mother  and  Thy  Chui-ch, 
the  Mother  of  us  all,  the  baptism  of  Thy  Christ  my  Lord  and  God."* 

Such  was  the  influence,  which,  together  with  a  geiuiine  love 
of  wisdom,  worked  such  marvels  in  S.  Augustine's  soul. 
Speaking  of  the  season  of  his  darkness  he  exclaims  : — 

"0  Truth,  Truth,  how  inwardly  did  even  then  the  marrow  of  my  soul  pant 
after  Thee,  when  they  often  and  diversely,  and  in  many  and  large  books, 
echoed  of  Thee  to  me,  though  it  was  but  an  eche) !  And  these  were  the  dishes 
wherein  to  me,  hungering  after  Thee,  they,  instead  of  Thee,  served  up  the 
sun  and  moon,  beautiful  works  of  Thine,  but  yet  Thy  works,  not  Thyself,  no 
nor  Thy  tirst  worlis.f  For  Thy  spiritual  works  are  before  these  corpoi-eal 
works,  celestial  though  they  be,  and  shining.  But  I  hungered  and  thirsted 
not  even  aftei-  those  tirst  works  of  Thine,  but  after  Thee  Thyself,  the  Truth, 
'in  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning  :'  yet  they  still  set 
before  me  in  those  dishes,  glittering  fantasies,  than  which  l)etter  wei-e  it  to 
love  this  very  sun  (which  is  real  to  our  sight  at  least)  thaii  these  fantasies 
which  by  our  eyes  deceive  oui'  mind.  Yet  because  I  thought  them  to  be 
Thee  I  fed  thereon :  not  eagerly,  for  Thou  didst  not  in  them  taste  to  me  as 
Thou  art ;  for  Thou  wast  not  these  emptinesses,  nor  was  I  nom*ished  by  them, 
but  exhausted  rather."  J 

How  strange  and  mysterious  are  not  the  yearnings  of  great 
and  ardent  spirits!  They  seem  to  feel,  with  inexpressible 
intensity,  the  hollowness  of  all  that  smiles  so  confidently  on  the 
surface  of  the  world  ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating dissipations  of  life,  there  is  a  voice  speaking,  or  ready 
to  speak,  in  the  centre-tabernacle  of  their  soul,  telling  them,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  that  the  earth  passes,  and  will  pass,  with 
sun  and  moon  and  stars ;  and  that  the  real  earth  and  the  real 

*  "  Audii'iain  cniiii  v^^o  ailliui'  )nui-  i\r  vit:i  jitciiia  nobis  (iromissa  per  luiniilitatem  Domini 
Dei  nostri  ilcsceiulentis  ;i(l  siiprihiani  nostiu'ii ;  ct  si;;iKil>;ir  jain  siguo  crncis,  ejus  Pt  couilifbar 
ejus  sale.. jam  indc  ab  utcro  iii.itris  mum.  iiiui^  niultum  spcravit  iu  te.  Virtisti,  Domiiie,  cnni 
a<llinc  j>n('r  (r.sseiii,  et  (|iio(laiii  ilir  |>rc,s.su  stomai;lii  ii'iiente  lustuavem  nene  moiitiiius  ;  viiliati. 
Dens  nicus,  <|n(>uia]Li  custos  mrus  .jam  eras,  ciuo  motii  animi  et  qua  tine  )iai>ti.smuni  Clirisii  tui 
Dei  et  Domini  mci  (laj;ila\i  a  jiii'tatc^  nuitris  nieai,  (^t  nuitiis  omnium  nostiiim  Keelesiai  tna'." 
(Ihiil'-m,  Lih.  1.,  Cup.  XI.,  n.  17,  ;a  titili.) 

t  S.  AuKUstini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  /.,  Confessionum  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  10,  p.  687;  ratrolvg. 
LaU,  VoU  XXXII. 

t  "  Priora  enini  spiritnalia  opera  tiia.  qnam  ista  rorporea,  <|iianiris  lueida  et  enplesfia.  At 
ego  nee  prioia  ilia,  scd  teipsam,  te,  Veritas,  in  (pia  mm  est  eomnuitatio  nee  nn>nnnti  obuMi- 
bratio  (Jacohi,  /..  17).  e.suiiibam  et  sitietiam:  el  aiiixmelianl  uv  adliue  milii  in  illis  Icienlis 
phantasmata  splendida.  (luiUus  .jam  melius  eiat  aniaic  i.sl  am  sdUmh,  saltern  istis  oenlis  vciniu, 
qiiain  ilia  falsa  aninio  decepto  per  ocnlos.  Kt  tanieu,  quia  te  i)utabam,  niandu<abam  :  iiou 
avide  quidem,  (jiiia  nee  sapiebas  in  ore  meo  sicuti  es;  iieque  enini  tu  eras  figmenta  ilia  inania; 
nee  mitriebar  eis,  sed.exliauriebar  niagis.  Cibns  in  soninis  simillimus  est  eibis  vigilantiuni, 
quo  tjimen  doniiienles  iion  alnntur :  dorminnt  enim ;  at  ilia  nee  siniilia  eraut  ullo  niodo  libi, 
Bicul  uuiie  milii  loeiita  ea :  quia  ilia  erani  eoiiioralia  plianlasmata.  lalsa  eorpora,  (juibus 
Certiora  stint  vera  corpora  ista  qtiai  videiuus  visa  caruco,  sive  uutlestia  sive  terrestria."  (Ibidem.) 
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heaven  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Unseen  Kingdom.  Augus- 
tine appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  the  other 
world — his  sublime  intelligence  opening  out  into  the  free  and 
expanding  realms  of  spiritual  realities,  even  whilst  dragged 
violently  down  by  the  power  of  a  strong  and  sensual  nature. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age,  during  his  studies  he  happened 
to  read  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero,  which  contained  a  fervent 
exhortation  on  the  love  of  wisdom.  This  work,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  no  longer  extant,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind.  And,  in  the  avowal  he  makes  of  this,  he  shows  with 
what  a  wondrous  grace  Christ  still  wrestled  in  his  spirit,  and 
how  our  Lord  seemed  as  it  were  determined,  come  what  would, 
to  set  up  His  kingdom  in  that  large  and  uncultivated  heart.* 

Augustine  says  : — 

"  And  since  at  that  time  (Thou,  0  light  of  my  heart,  knowest)  Apostolic 
Scriptm-e  was  not  known  to  me,  I  was  delighted  with  thatexhoilation,  so  far 
only  that  I  was  thereby  strongly  roused,  and  kindled,  and  inflamed  to  love, 
and  seek,  and  obtain,  and  hold,  and  embi-ace  not  this  or  that  sect,  but  wis- 
dom itself  whatever  it  were ;  and  this  alone  checked  me  thus  enkindled, 
that  the  name  of  Christ  was  not  in  it.  For  this  name,  according  to  Thy 
mercy,  0  Lord,  this  name  of  my  Saviour  Thy  Son,  had  my  tender  heart, 
even  with  my  mother's  milk,  devoutly  drunk  in,  and  deeply  treasured  ;  and 
whatever  was  without  that  name,  though  nevei"  so  learned,  polished,  or  true, 
took  not  entire  hold  of  me."  f 

It  was  his  strong  craving  after  this  Divine  presence  which 
was  his  salvation.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  in  all  human 
probability  he  would  have  fallen  back  into  the  heresy  of  Manes, 
or  his  incipient  scepticism  would  have  developed  into  atheis- 
tical misbelief. 

"  So  then  after  the  manner  of  the  Academics,  ,  .  doubting  of  every- 
thing, and  wavering  between  all,  I  settled  so  far,  that  the  Manicheans  were 
to  be  abandoned;  judging  that,  even  while  doubting,  I  might  not  continue  in 
that  sect,  to  which  I  already  ])referi"ed  some  of  the  philosophei-s  ;  to  which 
phik)sophei's  notwithstanding,  for  that  they  were  without  the  saving  Name 
of  Clirist,  I  utterly  refused  to  commit  the  cure  of  my  sick  soul." 

Here,  evidently  "  the  saving  Name  of  Christ "  shielded  him 
from  those  philosophers  who  through  their  abilities  and  repu- 


*  S.  Augnstini,  Oi>p.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessianum  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  IV.  n.  7,  p.  685;  Patrolog. 
Lat,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t"Etego  illo  tempore,  scia  tn,  lumen  oordis  mei,  qiioniam  nondum  mihi  lioec  apostolina 
riota  erant,  hoc  tameii  solo  delectabar  in  illaexliortatione,  quod  non  illam  aut  illam  sectam,  sed 
ijisam.  qnau'iinique  esset,  sapieutiain  iitdilifjerem,  et  qn.-ererem,  et  assequerer.  et  tenerem  atque 
aiiipli'xarcr  fortiter.  excitabar  sermone  illo,  et  accendebar,  et  ardebam;  et  hoc  solum  me  in 
tarita  tl:ij;i"intia  refrangi'bat,  quod  nomen  Ohiisti  non  erat  ibi.  Quoniam  hoc  noraeusecuudnm 
iiiis.-ii<oiiliain  tuam,  Doniiue,  hoc  nonien  Salvatoris  mei  Filii  tni,  in  ipso  adh\ic  lacte  niatris, 
t<Mii-inni  cor  meuni  pra'bibeiat,  et  alte  letinebat  ;  et  (i\iid(iui<l  sine  hoc  nomine  filisset.  qiuimyis 
litteratum,  et  exjiolitum,  et  veridieuni,  non  me  fotiini  rapiebat."  (S.  Ancnsfini,  Oi>p.  Omnia, 
Tom.  I.,  Confisswmim  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  II'.,  n.  8,  p.  085;  Patrolog.  Lai.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 
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tation  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.     But  was  this 
intiuence  merely  negative  ?    Assuredly  not.     He  says : — 

"  I  determined  therefore  so  long  to  be  a  Catechumen  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  I  had  been  commanded  by  my  parents,  till  something  certain  should 
dawn  upon  me,  whither  I  might  steer  my  couree."* 

Augustine's  confidence  in  the  theories  of  the  Manicheans  had 
been  shaken  in  many  ways.  He  was  present  when  Helpidius 
had  a  controversy  with  them  and  upset  them  on  every  point ;  f 
he  knew  of  the  dilemma  of  Nebridius,  which  invariably  tossed 
them  over,  whichever  horn  they  thought  fit  to  choose  ;J  and  as 
for  Faustus,  their  greatest  champion,  the  only  merit  which 
Augustine  found  in  him  was  his  modesty  in  acknowledging 
his  own  incapacity  and  ignorance.^  All  this  would  naturally 
tend  to  unsettle  any  earnest  and  honest  mind.  Augustine  was 
beginning  to  doubt  of  everything ;  and  the  few  convictions 
which  he  at  one  time  possessed  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  undermined. 

Whilst  in  this  perilous  condition  of  soul,  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  disgusted  by  the  licentious 
lives  of  the  Carthage  students,  he  set  sail  for  Rome.  Here  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  a  Manichean,  fell  grievously  ill, 
recovered,  and  eventually,  as  has  been  said  before,  accepted  the 
office  of  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Milan. 

At  this  period  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  during  the  four 
following  years  his  complete  conversion  was  effected.  The 
influence  of  S.  Ambrose  over  him  has  been  spoken  of  else- 
where. Yet  his  heart  was  still  set  upon  honour,  wealth,  and 
marriage  ;|1  and  he  was  only  restrained  from  violent  excesses 
by  his  fear  of  death  and  dread  of  judgment.  Next  we  find 
him  poring  over  the  works  of  the  Platonists,  and  entering  into 
the  refined  and  lofty  teaching  of  their  school.  This  study 
seems  to  have  had  a  spiritualizing  effect  upon  his  mind  : — 

'*  But  having  read  the  books  of  the  Platonistf!,  and  thence  being  taught  to 
search  for  incorporeal  truth,  I  saw  Thy  '  invisible  things,  undei-stood  by 
those  things  which  are  made.'"1[ 


*  Ibidem,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIV.,  n.  25,  p.  718. 

t  S.  AuKUstini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XL,  n.  21,  p.  716;  Patrolog. 
Lat.,  Vol.  AAA'//. 

i  Ibidrm.  Lib.  VII..  Cap.  II.,  n.  3,  p.  734. 

?  Ibitii-m.  r.ih.  V.,  fnp.  VI..  n.  in,  p.  710. 

II  "  liilii;ili.Mii  liiiimillius,  liii  lis,  coHJugio;  Pt  til  irridebas.  Patiebar  in  pis  cupiditatibus 
ainarissiiiKis  ilillii  ulhilis,  tc  pniipilid  l:into  iiiagis  (luauto  minus  sinebas  niihi  dulcfsceic  (lUi)d 
non  t'laa  tii.  Vide  cor  nu  uni  Doniint-,  qui  voluisti  lit  hoc  reoordarer  et  contiteier  tibi.  Niint! 
tibi  iulia;ri-at  aninia  niea,  iiuam  dv  visco  tarn  tcuaci  mortis  o.xuistL  Quam  niisera  erat  I  et 
seusiim  vulneris  tu  pungel>a8,  nt  relictis  oninilius  couverteretur  ad  t«  qui  es  suiiev  omnia,  et 
Bine  quo  nulla  esscnt  omnia;  coiivcrtert'tur,  ct  sanart-tui-."  {H.  Anjfnsiini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom. 
I.,  CoH/isDionnm  Lib.  VI.,  Viip.  VI..  n.  9,  p.  723;   Patrobio.  Lat.  Vol.  XX.MI.J 

TT"Si'd  tnnr,  ln'tis  P1aNini<:orum  illis  libris.  postoaquani  inde  ivdmonitus  qn.Trere  incor- 
poreaui  veritatem,  invitiibiliu  tua,  per  ca  qiue  facta  sunt,  intellecta  couspexi ;  et  repulsus  seasi 
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Then  he  applied  himself  to  S.  Paul.  This  was  another  step 
in  advance.  His  impressionable  nature  seemed  deeply  touched 
by  the  sympathetic  and  noble-hearted  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Speaking  of  the  Apostle's  writings,  he  exclaims  : — 

"  These  things  did  wonderfully  sink  into  my  bowads  when  I  read  that 
'  least  of  Thy  Apostles,'  and  had  meditated  upon  Thy  work,  and  trembled 
exceedingly."  * 

Now  came  the  struggle  between  inveterate  habits  and  new 
aspirations.  He  dreads  the  severity  of  a  Christian  life  ;  yet  he 
burns  to  imitate  the  example  of  Victorinus,  of  whom  8impli- 
cianus  (the  same  who  taught  S.  Ambrose)  had  spoken  to  him 
with  such  genuine  admiration.  But  it  was  8.  Anthony,  that 
primeval  example  of  true  imperial  self-denial,  who  liually 
touched  the  heart  of  S.  Augustine,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
full  power  of  the  heroism  of  the  Cross.f  The  lives  of  the 
Solitaries  of  the  Desert  came  upon  him  and  roused  him  out  of 
Ms  land  of  dreams  ;  he  had  not  even  heard  of  the  nuns  estab- 
lished by  S.  Ambrose  in  the  suburbs  of  Milan,  and  hence  his 
mind  and  imagination  were  fresh  to  receive  the  impress  of  the 
great  monastic  principle  which  animated  the  entire  action  of  S. 
Anthony  of  Egypt. 

Pontitianus  told  him  the  well-known  story  of  how  two  officers 
of  the  emperor — 

"  In  their  wandering  lighted  upon  a  certain  cottage,  inhal)ited  by  certain 
of  Thy  servants,  'poor  in  spirit,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' and 
they  found  a  little  book  containing  the  life  of  Anthony. "| 

And  so  overcome  were  they  by  what  they  read,  that — 

"Fixing  their  hearts  on  heaven,  they  remained  in  the  cottage.  And  both 
had  affianced  brides,  who  when  they  heai-d  thereof,  also  dedicated  tlieir 
virginity  unto  God."^^ 

Words  cannot  convey  the  depth  of  Augustine's  emotion  on 


quid  per  tenebias  aiiimse  mem  conteiiiplaii  uoii  siuernr,  certus  esse  te,  et  iutiuitum  esse,  nee 
tanieu  per  locos  liuitos  iutiuitosve  ditt'iiudi,"  Sie.    (Ibidem,  Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  XX.,  n.  26,  j>.  746.) 
*  Ibidem,  Cap.  XXI.,  n.  27,  j>.  748. 

t  The  Saint  speaks  of  his  wavering: — S.  .^nRiistini,  Opi>.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib. 
VIIL,  Cap.  I.,  n.  1.,  p.  749;   I'atroUxj.   Lat.,    J'ol.  XXXII. 

t  "  Uude  incidit  ut  diecret,  ncsciii  (|iinii<l(>  se  el  trcs  alios  conturbernales  suoa  niniinini  aiiiid 
Trcvcros,  cii'ii  inipiTiitnv  iiiiiiicridiimii  I'irciiisiuiii  s|ii'flaiMil(>  Iciicn-tiiv.  exissi-  (lcaiiiliiil:itnm 
ill  iiiirtos  minis  coiitiuiKiM ;  atiiuc  illi<'  ill  fmlr  cciiiiliiiiiili  K|Kiti,'i1i:iiiliii',  iiiiinii  sciiiiii  sidisniii, 
ft  ;ill(is  duos  ilideiii  siMirsiini  iii(ritiMi|iii'  di^rcssiis :  scd  illos  v;if;:ilmiid(>s  irruis^c  in  i|iuiiiiilaiii 
easain,  ul>i  hahilabaiit  qindaiii  scrvi  tiii.  .s))intii  puuperes,  qiialiiuu  est  rc^niiin  ccrUiiiiiii  (Miittli,, 
K., ,'!),  et  inveuisse  ibi  codicrcm  in  quo  sc.riiita  evat  vita  Antonii."     (Iliuli m,  I'tip.  I'l.,  n.  15,  p.  '55.) 

§  "  Turn  Pontitianus  I't  qui  cum  eo  i)er  alias  horti  partes  dpauibulal);iiit  qu.'ereutes  eos, 
dovcnerunt  in  eundem  locum  ...  At  illi  narrato  placito  et  jiroposito  suo, 
Iictivcrimt  ue  sil.i  molesti  csscnt  si  ad,i\ui^i  rccusnrcnt  .  .  .  Isti  .  .  .  trahentes 
cor  in  tciia  abiti  iiiil  iu  )>;itatiuiu ;  illi  autcm  allii;culcs  cor  co'lo  nianserunt  in  casa.  ht  anilio 
lialiibant  spoiisns :  qua  |Misle.aqnara  hoc  aiidifimit,  dicn  vcruul  etiain  ipsa)  virjonitaten'  tibi." 
(S.  Auyustini,  l>pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Coiifesaionum  Lib.  VIIl..  Cap.  \'I.,  n.  \5,  p.  755:  I'attolou.  Lat, 
Vol.  XXXII.) 
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hearing'  this  story.  The  heroic  bent  of  his  nature,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  like  two  great  wrestlers,  struggled  within  his 
tion\.  He  retired  from  his  companions,  and  allowed  his  full 
heart  to  flow  out  in  bursts  of  tears  and  overwhelming  agita- 
tion. Whilst  thus  pouring  forth  his  spirit,  he  was  suddenly- 
surprised  and  distracted  by  a  voice  crying — "  Take  up  and 
read  !  Take  up  and  read !"  Then,  he  says  himself  in  his  Con- 
i'essions : — 

"  Instantly  my  countenance  altered ;  I  began  to  think  most  intently, 
whether  children  were  wont  in  any  kind  of  play  to  sing  such  words :  nor 
lould  I  remember  ever  to  have  heard  the  like.  So  checking  the  torrent  of 
my  teai-s,  I  arose  ;  interpreting  it  to  be  no  other  than  a  command  from  God 
to  open  the  book,  and  read  the  first  chapter  I  should  find."* 

"For  I  had  heard  of  Anthony  [see  how  deeply  he  was  impressed],  that 
coniing  in  during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  he  received  the  admonition,  as 
if  what  Wits  being  read,  was  spoken  to  him;  '  Go  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  thou  slialt  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come  and  follow 
Me.*    And  by  such  oracle  was  he  forthwith  converted  unto  Thee."t 

"Eagerly  then  I  returned  to  the  place  where  Alypius  was  sitting;  for 
thei-e  had  I  laid  the  volume  of  the  Apostles,  when  I  arose  thence.  I  seized, 
opened,  and  in  silence  read  that  section,  on  which  ray  eyes  fii-stfell :  'Not 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  impurities,  not  in  con- 
tention and  envy.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  pro- 
\ision  for  the  flesh  in  its  concupiscences.' " 

"  No  fui'ther  would  I  read  ;  nor  needed  I :  for  instantly  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence,  by  a  light  as  it  were  of  serenity  infused  into  my  heart,  all  the 
darkness  of  doubt  vanished  away. "J 

This  was  the  occasion  on  which  S.  Augustine  made  his  mother 
*'  leap  for  joy"  at  the  tidings  which  he  conveyed  to  her. 

"Who  is  not  struck  by  the  workings  of  grace  in  the  soul  of 
this  marvellous  man  ?  The  Image  of  Christ  hidden  in  the 
heart,  the  beauty  of  Wisdom  attracting  the  intelligence,  and 
Anthony's  trust  in  the  Unseen  World  freely  venturing  all  for 
heaven, — who  is  not  amazed  at  the  miraculous  influence  of  these 
three  powers,  seeing  how  they  can  transform  miserable  clay 
into  heroic  form,  and  turn  the  darkness  of  passion  into  the  light 
and  purity  of  heaven  ?     Augustine  indeed  is  not  merely  trans- 

*  Ibidem,  Cap.  XII.,  n.  29,  p.  762. 

T  Ibidem. 

t  "  Nfc  ultra  voliii  legere:  iipc  opus  fr.it.  Staliiii  qnippo  cum  fine  Ini.jusce  sPTitcnti.np  ()Uiisi 
luce  seciiritati»  int'usa  cordi  im-o.  oniui-s  iliibitatiouis  teuebia-  tlift'ugerunt.  Turn  iiilcrji-cto 
ant  dijrito  »iit  uescio  quo  alio  bikuo,  coilici'iii  clau-si,  et  tvauquillo  .iani  vultu  iiiilii-;ivi  Al^  pio. 
At  ille  (|ui<l  in  av  aKeretuv.  quod  <-<;o  ucscicbain.  sic.  indicavi.  Petit  Tidfi-f  (piul  li'^isscm  : 
OStciuli:  ft  attt-ndit  cliaiii  ultra  (iiiiinn-K"  lir'->aiii.  it  i;;ii<iial)am  nuid  scipiiMi-tiir.  Scini.batiir 
Tero;  hijiniium  iiuirm  in   li'h  r.rij.lt,  (Il,„n..  A/l'..  I).     (Jninl   ill.'   ad  s.-  ictiilit.  iinlii.|iic  ap.iuit. 

Bed    tali    adniouiliouc    tiniiatus    i-.sl,    iila.ilcMiuc    ;ic    iinipnsito    Imiiki    i-t    <(inf;i  ucnti-^si mus 

moribus.  qiiilms  a  me  in  melius  jam  olim  valde  loiijieiiue  distabat,  sine  iilla  turbulriita 
cuiictatioiie  eiiiijunotiis  est.  lude  ad  niatrem  iugredimur.  indicamua;  giiudet ;  nanaiims 
queinadiiiiKhim  u'estum  sit;  exultat  et  tiiumpliati  el  beuedicebat  tibi.  qui  poteuS  est  iillia 
nuaiii  petiiiiiis  ant  intelliijimus  facere  (Kithes..  (II..  20).  quia  taiito  aniplius  sibi  a  te  coneessnni 
<lu  uie  videbal,  quaiii  peteie  HoUJiat  luiserabiljtiii.s  tiebillbusqne  geuiitibus."  (.S.  .\u^uslini.  <7tip. 
Omnia,  Tom.  1.,  Coiijessinnum  Lib.  Vlll..  Cap.  XII..  n.  29— 3ii,  p.  762;   ratrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXIl.J 
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formed,  he  is  transfigured  ;  he  shines  with  the  very  same  radi- 
ance as  the  Angelical  himself — so  much  so  indeed,  that,  though 
in  natural  character  they  may  be  considered  as  antagonistic, 
still  their  intellects  may  be  almost  said  to  illuminate  the  theo- 
logical heavens  with  one  single  light :  for  the  mind  of  the 
Angelical  is  little  else  than  the  intellect  of  the  great  African 
athlete,  divested  of  its  rhetorical  colouring,  cultured  by  the 
method  of  the  schools,  and  chastened  by  a  wider  experience 
and  a  severer  training.* 

When  once  Augustine  had  fairly  made  up  his  mind  to  make 
the  holocaustic  sacrifice  of  himself  to  Christ,  then  his  chains 
fell  from  him,  he  rose  steadily  and  grandly  from  the  earth,  his 
centre  became  fixed  in  heaven,  and  he  began  to  form  himself 
on  the  philosophy  which  S.  Chrysostom  tells  us  was  introduced 
by  Christ. 

He  renounced  all  hope  of  this  world  (i^SQ),  embraced  celibacy, 
resigned  his  professorship,  went  into  retirement,  was  baptized 
by  Ambrose,  and  then  journeyed  to  Rome,  the  Fountain  of 
orthodox  faith.  Here  for  a  while  he  remained,  to  study  the 
discipline  and  customs  of  the  Mother  Church,  and  to  make  him- 
self full  master  of  those  high  transforming  principles  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Athanasius.f 

See  how  in  the  Eternal  City  he  comes  in  contact  with  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  Eastern  athletes.  Writing  against  the 
Manicheans,  in  the  work  "Z)e  Moribus  Ecclesic^  CathoUcce"  he 
says : — 

"Nor  will  I  mention  those  things  which  are  unknown  to  you,  hut  by  you 
concealed.  For  who  knows  not  that  the  number  of  Christians,  that  is,  pei-sons 
of  high  abstinence,  daily  spreads  more  and  more  throughout  the  whole  world, 
especially  in  the  East  and  in  Egyjit,  of  which  you  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  ? 
I  will  say  nothing  of  those  I  mentioned  a  little  before  who,  li\-ing  mosti-etired 
quite  out  of  sight  of  men,  contenting  themselves  with  Bread  only  (which  at 
cei-tain  seasons  is  brought  to  them)  and  water,  do  inhabit  most  desolate 
regions,  enjoying  a  convei-se  with  God,  to  whom  they  adhere  with  most  pure 
minds,  and  are  most  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  His  Beauty,  which  is  liis- 
cei-nible  by  the  undei-standing  of  those  only  who  are  Saints. "J 

*  See  how  his  heart  opened  to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  whose  character  was  not 
dissimilar  to  his  own:— S.  Augnstiiii.  Opi\  Omnia,  Tom.  I..  Con/essionu/n  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  8, 
p.  766—767;  Palrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  See  how  splendid  he  isl— "Sed  uhi  erat  tam  annoso  tempore,  et  de  quo  imo  altoqjie 
seereto  evocatum  est  in  momento  libenim  arbitrium  meu7u,  quo  siihderem  cervicem  leiii  jnRO 
tuo,  et  huiiieros  levi  sarcina;  tii.-e  (Mntth..  XL.in),  Cliriste  Jesii  Adjiitor  mens  et  Rcdeniptor 
nieus?  Qnain  suave  mihi  siihito  factuni  est  c.arere  suavitatilms  nufrariim!  et  qiias  aiiiittere 
luetus  fiierat,  )am  dimittere  gaudium  erat.  F,)iciebasenim  eas  a  me,  vera  tu  et  sumnia  siiavitas: 
ejiciebas,  et  iiitrabas  pro  eis  omiii  voluptate  diilcior,  .sed  iioii  carui  et  sanguini;  omni  luce  cla- 
rior,  sed  oniiii  seereto  interior:  oiiiiii  bouore  s\iblimior,  sed  nou  sublimibus  in  sp.  .lain  liber  erat 
aiiiiiius  mens  acnribns  inoKbii-ibns  anibii-iidi  et  aniuinndi.  el  voUitandi  atque  sc:iliii-iidi  scabiem 
hbidiiinin;  et  niirriebiUM  tii>i  clariliili  ini:i-  et  divitiis  nicia,  et  saluti  meie  Honiiiio  Den  men." 
(S.  .Vu'nistiui,  Opp.  UiiiiiM,  Turn.  I.,  CoHjisaiuiiuin  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  1,  p.  7(i:i;  ratrolufj.  Lat., 
Vol.  XXXIL) 

%  Ibidem,  De  Moribua  Eccksiai  Catholicce,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XXXI.,  n.  65— CG,  p.  1337—1338. 
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Then  further  on  he  speaks  especially  of  what  he  witnessed  in 
Rome : — * 

"Nor  will  I  neg-ligently  pass  over  another  very  commendable  sort  of  Cliris-  ' 
tians;  those  I  mean  who  dwell  in  cities,  far  removed  from  vulgai-  life.  I 
saw  at  Milan  a  Society  of  holy  persons,  not  a  few,  over  whom  was  one,  a 
Priest,  an  excellent  man,  and  very  learned.  At  Rome  likewise  I  knew  more 
Biich,  in  which  several  eminent  for  gravity,  jirndence,  and  Divine  knowledge, 
govern  the  rest  dwelling  with  them  ;  living  in  Christian  charity,  sanctity,  and 
liberty :  themselves  are  chargeable  to  none,  but  after  the  maimer  of  the  East, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  they  employ  themselves  in  working 
with  their  hands.  I  have  undei-stood  that  many  of  them  keep  fasts  altogether 
incredible  ;  not,  in  refreshing  their  bodies  daily  but  once,  and  that  at  night 
(which  is  every-where  usual)  ;  but  very  often  continuing  three  days  together, 
or  longer  without  meat  or  di-iixli.  Nor  in  men  this  only,  but  in  women  too  : 
who,  wdows,  virgins,  living  a  many  of  them  together,  and  getting  theii"  living 
by  spinning,  are  governed  by  the  gravest,  and  those,  who  amongst  them  not 
only  are  most  reputed  for  foiming  and  composing  their  mamiei-s,  but  likewise 
experienced  and  fittest  for  formmg  their  minds."  f 

The  monastic  principle  thus  took  possession  of  the  mind  of 
S.  Augustine  ;  and  he  gave  himself  over  to  the  practice  of  holo- 
caustic  sacrifice.  Love  of  Christ  in  place  of  love  of  self  ;  purity 
of  heart  and  spirit  in  place  of  sensual  indulgence  ;  reverence  in 
the  place  of  pride  of  intellect ;  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  adoration 
in  the  place  of  scepticism  and  misbelief,  now  animated  the  entire 
moral  man  of  this  marvellous  servant  of  the  Crucified. 

Having  drunk  of  the  Roman  spirit,  he  sets  sail  for  Carthage, 
where  the  famous  miracle  is  worked.^  Then,  he  hurries  to 
Thagaste,  bent  on  beginning  a  career  of  entire  self-immolation. 
He  divests  himself  of  all  his  goods,  and  endows  the  Church 
with  them,  and  passes  three  years  with  his  chosen  companions 
in  practices  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  contemplation.^  Possidius, 
for  forty  years  his  familiar  friend,  thus  describes  this  portion 
of  his  life,  saying  : — 

"  That  he  and  his  lived  a(!cording  to  the  manner  and  rule  instituted  by  the 
holy  Apostles  ;  chiefly,that  none  in  the  society  should  have  any  propei-ty,  but 

*  Ibidem,  Chap.  XXXllI. 

t  "Nee  ideo  taiuen  laiidahile  chriatianoriim  genus  contempserim,  eonim  scilicet  qui  in  civi- 
tatibus  docunt,  a  vulgari  vita  reniotissiiiii.  Vidi  cfjo  diveisdiiiim  saiictovum  Mcdiolani,  jion 
paucorum  hoiniuun],  qiiibug  uiiiis  ]>ic,sl>yt(r  pnicrat  vir  optiiiiii.s  ct  cldclissimiis.  lionwr  ctiam 
plura  cogiiovi,  in  qiiibuH  singuli  n'avitatc  at(nir  inudciitia  tt  diviiia  .sciiiitia  piMpollcnU'S 
cieteris  sfcum  habitaiitilms  jira'suiit,  rlii  isliana  cliaritatc,  .nanctitati' ct  libeitatc  vivcnlibiis: 
r\f.  ipsi  qiiidcm  ciiiiiuaiii  oiicrosi  sunt,  sed  Oiientis  more,  et  Pauli  AjHistoIi  auctoritafe  uiauibus 
8UiB  80  traiislgiiiit.  Jc.jiiiiia  etiaui  proisiis  incredibllia  multos  exeicere  didici,  non  quotidie 
Bcracl  8ul)  noctfiii  rrliciindo  corpus,  quod  est  usqucfiuacpic  usitatissiniuni,  scd  coiitinuuMi  tri- 
dnuni  vcl  aniplius  s;eiiis«iiiic  sine  cibo  ac  ]n\\\\  (liicric.  Ncquc  biic  in  viii.s  lantiiui,  .scil  ctiam  in 
feniinis;  quilms  ilcui  niiillis  viiluis  d  vir^iiiiliu.M  siiinil  liabitanliltus,  c-t  laiia  ac  tela  vicliini 
quipritaiilibus,  prasunt  siii^'ula- t;ra\  issirna-  pniliat  issiiiiaciiic,  iinii  tantinii  in  iiisl  it  iiciidis  ciim- 
poncndtsquc  inorilius,  si(l  ctiam  iiistiuciulia  niciitibua  pcrita' ac  paiata;."  (S.  .iufiiistiui,  Opp. 
Omnia.  Tom.  I..  l>e  .l/..ii^»,s  Kcclesia:  CatholiOE,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XXXIU.,  n,  70,  p.  1339—13-10;  PalroUia. 
LmU,  Vol.  XXX 1 1.) 

t  S.  Ausustini,  O/i/i.  Omnia,  Tom.  VII.,  De  Civilale  Dei,  Lib.  XXIL,  Cap.  VJII.,  n.  3,  ».  761— 
763;  Patrutuy.  Lat.,  Vol.  XLI. 

S  Ibitiem,  in  Vita  (ex  acriplin),  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  lu  2,  p.  Ibl ;   I'alroloy.  Lai.,  Vol  XXXII. 
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that  all  things  shoidd  be  conunon  amongst  them ;  and  distributed  to  evei-y  one 
as  he  had  net d."* 

The  Saint  expresses  himself  thus  (to  Hilary)  on  the  advantage, 
of  abandoning  all  for  God. 

"  I,  considering  that  jierfection  of  which  our  Lord  spake,  when  he  said  to 
the  rich  young  man  :  '  Go,  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasiu-e  in  heaven,  and  come  follow  Me,'  was  vehemently  affected 
with  it ;  and,  not  by  my  own  strength,  but  His  grace  assisting  me,  did  the 
like.  And  it  shall  not  be  less  accounted  to  me,  because  I  was  not  rich  ;  for 
neither  were  the  Apostles  rich,  who  did  so  before  me  ;  but  he  leaveth  the 
whole  world,  who  i-elinquisheth  both  what  he  hath,  and  whatever  he  desireth 
to  have  m  it.  And  what  good  proficiency  I  made  in  this  way  of  pei'fection, 
I  know  better  than  any  other  man,  yet  God  knoweth  better  than  I ;  and  to  > 
this  manner  of  life  I  exhort  others  with  all  my  power,  and  in  the  name  of  our  j 
Lord,  I  have  companions  who  are  i)ei'suaded  in  it  by  my  mini^tiy."t 

He  says  to  Albina  : — 

"  If  the  people  of  Hippo  lovetl  me  for  having  despised  a  few  ii(ilds  of  my 
father's,  and  for  having  embraced  the  free  sei'vice  of  God,  neither  did  they 
envy  the  chm-ch  of  Thagaste,  which  was  my  native  home."| 

Having  grounded  himself  in  the  great  life-principles  of  S. 
Anthony,  S  Athanasius,  and  S.  Basil,  Augustine  spends  the  rest 
of  his  career  in  defending  and  expanding  the  teachings  of  the 
Church. 

He  is  invited  to  Hippo-Regius  ;  there,  against  his  will,  he  is 
ordained  Priest.^  He  founds  another  monastery  ;  and  a  house 
of  religious  women,  for  which  he  writes  a  Rule,  and  of  which 
his  sister  is  the  head.||  He  preaches  for  Valerius,  disputes  with 
Fortiuiatus,  makes  an  oration  before  the  African  Council,  and 
writes  many  of  his  works,  in  the  midst  of  strict  fasts  and  pro- 
tracted vigils.TT 

Valerius  now,  in  spite  of  the  Saint's  opposition,  has  him  con- 
secrated  Bishop   at   Hippo,    and    soon    afterwards    dies ;    S. 


*  Ibidem,  im  Vita  Auctore  Possidio,  Cap.  V.,  p.  37. 

t  "  E"0  (iiii  li;vc  scrilio,  piiffctiomiii  <li'  iiua  Doiniiins  loontns  est,  f|U.aiulo  ait  rtivifi  adnlcs- 
ceilti,  Vadr.rniilr  oiiniUi  <,n,r  luihrs.it  il,i  pii  niirrihiis.  ,1  li<il,,hi:<  th^^inniiiii  in  ,nh,  ;  rtniiisii/wre 
me  CMaWi.  XIX..  il.)  vcliciiK-ntcr  adaiiiiivi.  i-t  iiciii  incis  viriliiis.  scil  niatia  ipsiiLs  a<l.jiivaiiti-  sic 
feci.  Nc<|\ii' iMiiiii  (|\iia  dives  iidii  t'ui,  ideo  iiiiiius  niihi  iiuimtaliituv :  nam  iici|i;c  iphi  Ajiostoli, 
<|iii  )iii(ir<s  luic  fici-nuit,  ilivitcs  fiiciuiit.  Srd  tdtinii  inunduni  <liiuittit  (|Ui  ct  illiiil  <|iii>d  lialit-t, 
I't  ipuid  <)]>lat  liaiicii-.  diiiiittit.  <^iiaiitiiiii  aiitcin  in  liar  ]icitc-cti(inis  via  inid'.'cciini,  niagis 
quiiU-ni  nuvi  v^n.  i\\\Mn  (|uis(niaiii  alius  lioiiio;  scd  niasi«  Kins  (|iiaiii  ck".  Kt  ad  li(i<-  pioposi- 
tuni  (mantis  piissnm  viiibus  :ilios  cxlKHtor,  ft  in  noinim^  ])()inini  liabco  <'OU8ortes,  quibus  hoc 
per  uKMini  niiMistcriurapersuasum  est."  (.S.  Aiisi'«t'''>,  (^PP-  Omnia,  Tom.  II.  Epistolarum  Clasgia 
Kpixt.  III..  CLI'IT.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  39,  p.  692;  PatroUHj.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXIII) 

t  "  Nam  si  in  mp  dilexel-uiit  qi;od  audicvant  panels  agellnlis  pateruis  cou(etn])tis,  a<l  Dei 
libevain  scrvitutein  lue  fuisse  convcrsuni,  ijeiine  in  Imc  iuv-.dorunt  Ecclesioe  Tliasasteusi,  qniB 
carnalis  patria  niea  est."     (Ihidem,  Epist.  CXXVL,  n.  7,  p.  179.) 

i  S.  Augiistini,  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  (ex  scriptis).  Cap.  IV.,  n.  1,  p.  169— a?^o  PossidiiiS, 
Cnp.  iT.,;).  3«— 37;  Patrolo(i.  Lat,  Vol.  XXXII. 

II  See  I'nll  aceonnt  of  his  inoiiastei-y,  his  disciples,  their  fame,  the  spread  of  the  institute, 
ln-.—  Ibiiliw,  Cup.  v..  n.  1.2.  3.  &»■..  p.  174—171!. 

^  Regardiug  his  preaching,  aee:—Jbidei'i,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  4,  5,  6,  p.  171—174. 
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Augustine  succeeds  him,  and,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  palace, 
turns  it  into  a  powerful  monastic  centre,  which  soon  makes  its 
influence  felt  throughout  the  Church  of  Africa.  No  ecclesiastic 
was  permitted  to  enter  here  who  had  not  previously  disposed 
of  liis  estates,  who  was  not  prepared  to  live  a  life  of  celibacy, 
and  to  be  content  with  community  of  goods.  No  priest  could 
find  employment  in  this  Church  who  had  not  embraced  a  life 
of  holocaustic  sacrifice.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  palace- 
monastery  should  become  a  nursery  of  saints.*  The  Churches 
of  Africa  were  only  too  anxious  to  obtain  the  services  of  men 
who  had  given  so  strong  a  pledge  of  their  devotedness,  as  to 
abandon  everything,  save  God's  love,  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
course.  The  Sees  themselves  of  this  province  of  the  Church 
were  soon  filled  up  by  those  Apostolic  men,  who  had  drawn 
from  the  great  spirit  of  Augustine  elements  of  sacrifice,  sta- 
bility, and  Christian  love.  Possidius  says  that,  at  the  request 
of  those  concerned,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  had  sent  as  many  as 
ten  "  holy  and  reverend,  learned  and  continent  persons,"  to 
preside  over  various  Sees-f 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  write  at  length  on  Augus- 
tine's unwearied  labours  in  the  service  of  the  Church  during 
these  years,  or  to  show  how  manfully  he  opposed  the  heretical 
teachings  of  the  Manicheans,  Donatists,  Pelagians,  and  Arians, 
and  overset  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  pagans.  During 
his  episcopal  career  he  carried  on  a  continued  warfare  against 
special  errors,  either  by  confronting  the  enemy  in  personal  con- 
flict, or  by  wielding  his  vigorous,  logical,  and  energetic  pen.J 
Possidius  says : — 

"  In  the  tumult  of  so  many  secular  distractions,  so  much  was  written  and 
published  by  him,  so  many  things  discoursed  in  the  Chm'ch  taken  down  by 
Notaries,  and  afterwai-ds  corrected — either  \vi*iting«  against  divers  heretics, 
or  Expositions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — that  even  a  man  wlio  is  very  indus- 
trious can  hardly  peruse  or  read  them  all  over."  § 

As  he  approached  the  end,  the  Saint  rose  more  and  more  into 

*  Ibidi^m,  Cap.  V.,  n.  3,  p.  176. 

t  S.  .\ii<;nstini,  Ojjp.  Omnia,  Tonu  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore  Possidio,  Cap.  XL,  p.  42;  Patrolog.  Lat., 
Vol.  AAA//. 

t  For  bis  principal  works  see  Opp:  Omnia,  Tom.  I^XI.  Tom.  I. — Contra  AcaiU-micos,  Libb. 
m.,  p.  900—958  rcimi  386):  IJ<-  Masistro,  Lib.  I.,  p.  119:!— 1-^21;  I>e  Beata  Vita,  Lib.  I.,  p.  959—976; 
De  Ordiuc,  Libb.  11..  p.  978— lil2ii:  SnliliKHiioniiii  Libb.  Il.,8fi9— 9(14:  D(^  Iniuiortalitato  .4nini%, 
Lib.  I.,  p.  1021  — 10:i6  r'cirCH  388) ;  l)i-  .Morilms  K(-i'lcsi:i-  ('atbolic:v,  ct  d«<  Moribus  Mauich.-cornni. 
Libb.  II..  p.  i:ilO— l;i78;  Ue  Mn.sica.  Lilil).  VI..  p.  KWl— 1194.  Tmn.  III..  Pars  I.,  lie  Vera  ReliKione, 
Lib.  I.,  p.  121—172;  De  Genesi  ("ontra  Manicli.tos,  Libb.  II.,  p.  173—220.  Tom.  I.,  I)e  Libcro 
Arliitrio,  Lil>l).  111.,  p.  221—1310  (circa  395).  Tom.  III.,  Pars  I.,  De  Consensu  Evaugelistarum, 
Libb.  IV.,  p.  1041— 1230  fcii-ca  400). 

?"Taiita  autem  ab  i-odciii  dic-tata  et  edita  sunt,  tautacpie  in  K<'<'li>.sia  di.spiit;ita.  excepta 
atqne  enicndata,  vel  advcrsiis  li:ir<ti((is  eonscripta,  vel  ex  e;iiii)ni(is  Lilnis  cxp.isila  ad  a-difiea- 
tiotieni  .sanctorum  Kcilisia-  lilionini.  ul  ca  omnia  vix  quis(inani  .stii<lio.soi  uni  imi  li  f;crc  et  nosso 
BuHiciat."  (S.  .\ngnstiui.  Opp.  Omnia,  Turn.  I.,  in  I'i(«  Amtvrr  Possidio,  Oap.  XV'III.,  p.  49 ; 
PatroUn,.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 
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that  region  in  which  the  great  Angelical  spent  his  entire  life. 
His  mind  became  replenished  with  spiritual  delights  ;  human 
science  became  distasteful  to  him  5  the  Holy  Scriptures  filled  his 
heart  with  supernatural  joy.  His  soul  was  weaned  of  sensible 
things  ;  and  though  his  health  was  always  delicate,  he  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  prayer,  and  in  studying  and  writing  on  ' 
spiritual  things.* 

He  expresses  the  whole  principle  which  is  the  centre-life  of 
the  monastic  idea  in  these  words  : — 

"  A  I'ight  spirit  which  causeth  the  soul  not  to  stray  or  err  in  seeking  Truth, 
is  not  restored  in  her,  till  the  heart  be  tirst  clean  :  that  is,  till  lii-st  the  cogita- 
tion hath  restrained  and  purided  itself  from  all  desires,  and  di-egs  of  mortal 
things.  And  now  in  this  vision  itself,  and  contemplation  of  Truth  (which  is 
the  seventh  and  last  ascent  of  the  soul,  nor  yet  so  truly  an  ascent,  as  a  cer- 
tain mansion,  whereto  by  the  fw-mer  ascent  she  an-ives)  what  joys  are  there, 
what  a  full  fruition  of  the  true  and  Sovereign  Good,  and  the  delicious  flavour 
of  what  a  serenity  and  eternity !  "What  can  I  say  ?  These  things  have  been 
said  (so  far  as  they  thought  tit  to  say  them),  by  those  great  and  incomparable 
souls,  whom  we  believe  to  have  seen,  and  still  to  see,  and  experience  them. 
But  this  now  I  dare  say ;  that,  if  we  do  most  constantly  hold  on  the  coui-se 
which  (Tod  hath  commanded,  and  we  have  undertaken,  we  shall  attain  by 
the  power  of  God,  and  by  wisdom,  to  this  supreme  Cause,  or  Author,  or 
Principle  of  all  things :  Who  once  undei-stood  by  us,  we  shall  well  discern 
how  all  things  under  the  sun  are  Vanitas  Vanitatum.j  .  .  .  And  so 
great  delight  there  is  in  contemplating  this  Truth,  so  great  purity,  so  great 
clearness,  so  undoubted  a  belief  of  things,  that  one  then  thinks  himself  not 
to  have  known  anything  besides,  which  he  thought  he  knew ;  and,  for  the 
less  impediment  of  the  whole  soul  to  inhere  in  the  whole  Truth,  Death  itself, 
that  is,  an  absolute  escape  and  flight  from  the  body,  before  so  dreaded,  is 
now  as  the  greatest  benefit  desired. "J 

These  words,  though  written  early  after  his  conversion,/' 
express  the  tenor  of  his  mind  and  the  practice  of  his  episcopal 
life.  Of  the  sweet  order  of  his  monastic  palace,  the  frugality, 
yet  hospitality  of  his  table,  of  the  miracle  he  wrought,  and  of 
his  abstraction  from  the  world,  Possidius  has  treated  at  length. 
His  hatred  of  uncharitable  conversation  is  evidenced  by  the 

*  Here  are  some  more  of  his  works: — Tom.  VT.—De  Catechizandis  Rudibus.  Lib.  I.,  p.  309— 
349.  Tom.  7X— Contra  Epistolara  Pariueniaiii.  Libh.  HI.,  p.  3^—107;  Pi-  Baptisiiio  contra 
Doiiatistas,  Libb.  VII..  p.  1117— 24.5.  Tom.  IV//.— ('(intra  Kaustuni  ManicbaMini,  I.il.b.  .XXXIII., 
p.  207— 519  (circa  an.  40(1).  Tom. /.— Conlessioniini  Libb.  XIII.,  p.  659— SMi.'i  fd""  <tii.  Am).  Tom. 
l'f.—l)e  Bono  Conjugali.  Lib.  I.,  p.  373—395  (rina  mi.  4111):  De  Sancta  VirKiuitatc,  Lib.  I.,  p.  395 
—429  (circa  an.  4(11.)  Tom.  IX.— Ve  Uuitate  Kcil.sia-,  Lib.  I.,  p.  391—445;  Contra  Litteras 
I'ctiliani,  Libb.  IlL,  p.  24.'>— 391.  Tom.  VIII.— \)f  .Actis  ciiin  Felice  Manicli.-¥0,  Libb.  II.,  p.  519— 
551  (circa  an.  404);  De  Natura  Boni  contra  ManicliaoN,  Lib.  I.,  p.  .'J51— 571  (an.  405) ;  Contra 
Secundinnm  Manich.Teum,  Lib.  I.,  p.  551 — .')71  (an.  405);  Contra  Crescouiuni.  Libb.  IV.,  p.  44.'>— .WS; 
De  Uuico  Baptismo.  Lib.  I..  595— G13:  De  Gestia  cum  Emcrito,  p.  697-707  {an.  41H);  Contra  Gaii- 
dentinm  Douatistam,  707—753  {an.  420).  7'om.  A'. — De  Peccatorum  Mcritiset  Remi.s.sioue  et  de 
Baptismo  Parvulorum,  Libb.  IIL,  p.  109— 199;  De  Spiritu  et  Littera,  Lib.  L,  p.  199— 247.  Tarn, 
IF.— De  Fide  et  Operibns,  Lib.  I.,  p.  197—231  {an.  413). 

^  Bceles.,1.,  2. 

%  S.  Aiigiistini,  0pp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  De  Quantitate  Animfe,  Lib.,  I.,  Cap.  XXXIII.,  n.  75—76, 
p.  1076;  FatroUxj.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 
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words  carved  on  his  table,  and  to  the  spirit  of  which  he  made 
all  who  sat  at  meat  with  him  strictly  adhere — 

"Quis(;[iiis  Jiniiit  dictis  absentuin  I'odere  vitam 
Haiic  uiensam  indigruim  noveiit  esse  sibi."* 

What  a  privileged  board  was  that  at  which  presided  so  great 
a  genius  and  so  admirable  a  saint !  and  how  winning  must  not 
have  been  his  appearance,  if  the  old  portrait  at  Milan  in  any- 
way resembles  him  If  Dark  in  complexion,  of  a  frail  yet  grace- 
ful form,  with  a  broad  brow,  with  a  penetrating,  sweet,  and 
concentrated  expression,  the  natural  nobility  and  candour  of  his 
soul  must  have  added  an  exquisite  distinction  to  his  manner. 
The  most  perfect  expression  of  genius,  combined  with  the  high- 
est type  of  Christian  civilization,  must  have  rendered  S. 
Augustine  one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  choice  humanity 
which  has  ever  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God  into  a  pillar 
of  the  Church. 

But  this  brief  account  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  must 
now  be  drawn  to  a  close.  He  continued  ])reaching  and  writing 
to  the  end  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  Vandal 
invasion,  he  retained  his  peace  of  mind  and  self-possession, 
and  wrote  to  Honoratus  a  letter  full  of  apostolic  wisdom,  point- 
ing out  the  duty  of  priests  during  the  perilous  time  of  war.;}: 

And  indeed  the  terrific  scourge  which  visited  the  teeming  and 
opulent  coast  of  Africa,  was  enough  to  shake  the  nerve  of  the 
stoutest  man.     The  Vandals — boiling  over  with  lust,  maddened 

*  "  Coclilearibus  tantiiiu  aigeuteis  utens,  coetera  vasa  quibus  raeiisie  inferebantur  cibi,  vel 
testea,  vel  li^iiea,  vel  niaiiuoioa  fueiuut :  luiii  taiiieu  ueeessitatia  inopia,  sed  proposito  volun- 
tatis. Sed  et  liospitalitatem  semper  exhibiiit.  Et  iu  ipsa  uieusa  magis  lectiouem  vel  disputa- 
tionem,  qiiani  epulationein  potatiouenique  diligebat  et  contra  pestileutiam  bumauffi  consuetu- 
diuis  in  ea  scriptum  ita  babebat: — 

Quisquis  amat,  &c. 
Et  ideo  omnem  convivam  a  superfluis  et  noxiis  fabiilis  et  detractionibus  sese  abstinere  debere 
adinonebat."     (S.  Angustini,   0pp.   Omnia,   Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  Auctore  Possidio,   Cap.  XXII.,  p.  52; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vul.  XXXII.) 

t  It  is  thus  described  : — "  E  vestito  in  una  forma  veramente  propria  o  di  quel  tempi  o  per  lo 
nieno  de'  piesi  dell'  Africa;  i\h  «  iiiolto  dissiinile  da  quella  clie  aiico  ne'nostri  giorni  si  costunia 
generalraente  in  Levante.  II  colore  fi  veruiiglio  tendente  al  fosco;  la  fronte  stesa:  lo  sguardo 
peuetrante  si,  ma  dolce  e  sospeso;  la  stinttiira  del  corpo  ristretta  e  gentile." 

i  See  Turn.  I'/.  •  De  Bono  Viduitatis,  Lib.  I.,  p.  429—451  (Hrai  an.  414).  Tom.  VII.— Df'.  Civitato 
Dei,  Libb.  XXIl.,  p.  1— 804  fhivitn  in  413,  endtd  in  426.;  Tom.  A'.— De  Natura  et  Gratia,  Contra 
Pelagiuni,  Lib.  I.,  p.  247—291 ;  i)e  I'erfectioue  Justiti.-e  Hominis,  p.  241— :t91  (an,  41.5).  Tom.  III.— 
I)e  (Jenesi  ad  Litterani,  Libb.  XII..  p.  24.') — 485.  Tom.  IV. — Pars  Prior.  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos, 
Psalm.  I  — LXXIX.,  p.  I— 1II2«.  Tmii.  /K— Par.s  Posterior,  Psalm.  LXXX.— CL.,  p.  10:i:i— liWU.  Tom. 
VIII.— Vo  Trinitate,  Libb.  XV.,  p.  819—1098  (hajnn  400,  en.liil  4ir,).  Tom.  III.,  P.  //.— In  .loaniiis 
Kvangelium,  Tractatus  CXXIV.,  p.  1.379— 1977 .■  In  Kiiistoliini  .loanuis  ad  Partbos,  Traetatns  X., 
p.  1977— 206:t;  Tom.  A'.— De  Gratia  Cliristi  et  de  Pe.ciito  Oi  i^'inali,  p.  .1.59—413  (an.  418).  Tom.  V.- 
Sermones,  kc...  p.  1—1735.  Turn.  ,Y.— De  N\iptiis  et  «'oM(U))i.scentia,  Libb.  II.,  p.  415—475  (an.  419— 
420).  I'um.  r/.— De  Coiijugiis  Adnlterinis.  Libb.  II.,  p.  451 — 187  (an.  419).  Tom.  A'.- De  Anima  et 
e.jusOrigine,  Libb.  IV.,  ji.  47.5 — 549  (an.  419 — J20).  Tom.  ///.— Loeiitionnni  Libb.  VII.,  p.  485 — 547; 
Oiiiestioiinm  in  Pcntatenebnm.  Libb.  Vll.  p.  547 — 825.  Tom.  X. — (!oiitra  Duas  Epistolas  Pelajiia- 
norum,  Lihh.  TV.,  p,  54ii— «i41.  r»m.  /A'.— Contra  Gandentinni,  Lilib.  II.,  p.  707— 753.  Tom.  VI.— 
Contra  .Mendacium.  Lib.  I.,  p.  517 — .547.  Tom.  ('///.— Con ti;i  .\dvcr.sarinm  Legis  et  Proplietaruni, 
Libb.  II.,  p.  lio;)— 1)65  (an.  419—420).  Tom.  A'.- Cinitiii  .luliainim,  Libb.  VI.,  p.  641— 881  fan.  421). 
Tom.  /.— Regula  ad  Servos  Dei,  p.  1377—1384  (an.  422—423).  Tom.  III..  P.  I.—Ve  Doctrina  Cliris- 
tiana,  Libb.  IV.,  p.  15—121  {an.  426).  Tom.  A'.— De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio,  Lib,  I.,  p.  881—915 
(an.  426—429);  De  Correptione  et  Gratia,  Lib.  I.,  p.  91.5—959.  Tom.  VIII.— Coutra  Sermonem 
Arianorum.  Lib.  I.,  p.  68:!— 709;  De  H;eresibus,  Lib.  I.,  p.  21—51  (an.  428U429).  Tom.  A'.,  P.  //.— De 
Pnedestinatione  Sanctorum,  Lib.  I.,  p.  959—993;  De  Dono  Persteverantia,-,  Lib.  I.,  p.  993—1049; 
Contra  secundum  Juliani  Uespoiisioneni,  imperfectuni  opus,  Lil>b.  VI.,  p.  1049 — I6I1. 
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with  cruelty  and  crime,  and  frenzied  with  Arian  hatred  of  the 
orthodox  faith — carried  with  them  a  spirit  of  savage  cruelty, 
which  turned  the  beautiful  nature  of  God  into  a  howling  wilder- 
ness. Destruction  was  their  one  aim,  and  terribly  did  they 
carry  it  into  effect.  They  pillaged,  burnt,  sacked,  cut  to  pieces, 
razed  to  the  ground,  scattered  to  the  winds,  stamped  into  the 
earth,  whatever  bore  about  it  a  mark  of  life,  civilization,  or 
religion.  They  ransacked  the  churches,  smashed  to  atoms  the 
ornaments,  and  then  set  the  sacred  edifices  in  flames,  till  noth- 
ing but  charred  ruins  and  blackened  walls  met  the  eye.  Even 
the  harmless  trees  were  not  spared — they  hacked  them  to  bits 
too,  lest  they  should  give  food  to  that  wretched  remnant  of  the 
population,  which,  having  tied  to  the  woods  or  hidden  in  the 
mountains,  or  crept  into  the  vaults,  had  escaped  the  cruel  fate 
of  their  companions.*  No  distinction  was  made  of  age  or  sex. 
Old  men,  delicate  women,  children  just  born,  all  were  trodden 
out  of  life,  or  broken  and  maimed  by  the  violent  fury  of  these 
savages.  Bishops  and  priests  were  tortured  and  burned  to  death. 
Monks  and  virgins  were  dispersed,  or  made  captives,  or  immo- 
lated.  iMany  died  of  sheer  want  of  food  ;  many  walked  the 
roads  absolutely  naked,  without  a  friend  of  any  kind  to  help 
them,  and  piteously  begged  for  bread.  A  smoking  furnace,  with 
every  horror  of  blood,  iron,  and  tears,  was  all  that  remained  of 
one  of  the  most  opulent  and  fruitful  portions  of  the  Roman 
world.  At  length  only  three  cities  were  left  which  had  not  been 
visited  by  these  demons  in  the  shape  of  men — Carthage,  Hippo, 
and  Cirtha.f 

Finally,  the  time  came  for  Hippo  to  be  beseiged.  S.  Angus- 
tine,  now  an  old  man  of  seventy-six,  was  struck  down  by  fever. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  own,  surrounded  by  the  community 
which  he  had  so  carefully  formed,  and  attended  by  several 
bishops,  amongst  whom  were  Possidius,  and  his  old  familiar 
school  companion  Alypius.  Speaking  of  this  period,  Possidius 
says:—  ' 

"We  used  continually  to  converse  tog'ether  about  the  misfoi-tunes  in  which 
we  were  involved,  and  contemj)lated  God's  tremendous  judgments  which 
were  befoi-e  our  eyes,  saying,  'Thou  art  just,  0  Lord,  and  Thy  judg-ment  ia 
right.'  One  day,  at  meal  time,  as  we  talked  together,  he  said,  '  Know  ye 
that  in  this  our  present  calamity  I  pray  God  to  vouclisafe  to  rescue  this  besieg- 
ed city,  or  (if  otherwise)  to  give  His  servants  strength  to  bear  His  will,  or,  at 
least,  to  take  me  to  Himself  out  of  this  world.'  We  followed  his  advice,  and 
both  ourselves,  and  our  friends,  and  the  whole  city,  ottered  up  the  same 


*  See  Newmam'8  Church  of  Vw  Fathers,  p.  229.    Fourth  Fdition. 

t  Poiyoiilat,  HistorU'  ile  Saint  Angustri,  Tom.  II.,  Chap.  LI  11.,  p.  47T— 478.     Secondt  Edition. 
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prayer  with  him.    On  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  took  to  his  bed,  and  was  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  sickness."* 

"He  had  been  used  to  say  in  familiar  convei'sation,  that  after  receiving 
baptism,  even  approved  Christians  and  priests  ought  not  to  depart  from  the 
body  without  a  titling  and  sutticient  course  of  penance.  Accordingly,  in  the 
hist  illness,  of  wliich  he  died,  he  set  himself  to  writ^  out  the  sjiecial  peniten- 
tial psalms  of  Da^•id,  and  to  place  them  foui-  by  four  against  the  wall,  so  that, 
;us  he  lay  in  bed,  in  the  days  of  his  sickness,  he  could  see  them.  And  so  he 
used  to  read  and  weep  abundantly.  And  lest  his  attention  should  be  dis- 
tracted by  any  one,  aV)out  ten  days  befoi-e  his  death,  he  begged  us  who  were 
with  hun  to  hinder  persons  entering  his  room  except  at  the  times  when  his 
medical  attendants  came  to  see  him,  or  his  meals  were  brought  to  him.f 
Till  this  last  illness,  he  had  been  able  to  preach  the  woi-d  of  God  in  the 
Church  without  intermission  with  energy  and  boldness,  with  healthy  mind 
and  judgment.  He  slept  wth  his  fatheis  in  a  good  old  age,  sound  in  limb, 
unimpaired  in  sight  and  hearing,  and.  as  it  is  written,  while  we  stood  by, 
beheld,  and  prayed  with  him.  We  took  part  hi  tlie  Sacrifice  to  God  at  liLs 
funeral,  and  so  bm-ied  him."! 

Such  was  the  death  of  this  Father  of  the  Church,  So  he  ended 
who  summed  up  in  himself,  and  manifested  in  their  fullest 
bloom,  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Patristic  period.  A 
large  solitary  light,  steadily  shining  in  the  Church  of  Africa, 
separate  as  it  were  from  the  great  luminaries  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  he  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  theo- 
logian, when  the  other  planets  have  retired  from  the  heavens, 
as  the  beautiful  day-star,  bearing  within  itself  all  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  night,  and  shedding  them  upon  the  earth  with  a  ray 
as  intense  as  it  is  pure. 

His  long  eventful  career,  from  his  boyhood  to  the  grave,  had 
been  one  abiding  struggle.  In  the  first  portion  of  his  life  he 
had  to  wrestle  with  himself;  in  the  second,  he  was  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church.     The   dust  of 

*  "  Uiiil<"  iiobiscniu  s:i'i)issiiii(>  colloijiu'ljaimir,  et  Dei  ti'emenda  judiciii  \>vx  oculis  iiostria 
posita  i'uii.siiliiab;iiiiiis.  di.iiilcs :  'Justus  es,  Douiiiie,  el  lectum  judicium  tuuni.'  {I'saU 
CXVIII..  ):t7.)  I'aiiti'i  i|Ui'  dolculcs,  geiiieules  et  tieiites  oiabauius  niiscratiiinuia  Patreiu  et 
Dt^uin  oiunib  Cousuluticuiis  {i  Cur.,  1.,  3),  lit  iu  eadeui  no8  tnbulatioue  sublcvaie  di^uaretur.  Et 
foite  provenit.  ut  uua  euui  eodciu  ad  iiieiisanicoustitutis,  et  iiide  coufabulantibus  uobis  dieeret: 
'Noveiitis  lue  hoc  teuipore  nostric  calaiiiitatis  id  Deuin  rojiaie,  lit  aut  hauc  civitateui  ab  liosti- 
bus  circunidataui  libeiare  disiK'tui.  aut  si  aliud  ei  videtur,  suos  servos  ad  perfereudaiu  suam 
voluiitatciii  I'lUtcs  facial,  aut  ceitc  ut  nu'di-  lioi;  sacub)  ad  se  accipiat.  Qnx  Ule  diceus,  uusiiue 
iiiBtiurus,  diiii(ii)S  tiuu  eodeui  et  nos,  et  n()^tli  i>uiMes,  et  ipsi  qui  iu  eadeui  fueniut  civitate.  a, 
siiiunio  lici)  siuiililrr  pctcbaiiiiis.'  "  (S.  Au^u.-.liui.  <>i>i>.  Omnia,  2'um.  I.,  i/i  Vita,  Auctore  I'ossidio, 
Cap.  XXriII.—XXIX.,p.  59;  Patroloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  AAA//.) 

t  S.  Aufjustiiii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Atictore  Possidio,  Cap.  XXXI.,  p.  63 — 64 ;  Patro- 
log.  Lat.,  Vol..  XXXII. 

t  "  Et  ita  observatuni  ac  factuiH  est :  et  oniui  illo  tempore  oration!  vaoabat.  Verbiim  Dei 
Itsqiie  ad  ipsaui  suain  exlreinaiu  a-;;ritudiueui  iuiiua'tcruiisse.  alacntir  it  fortiter,  saiia  nieiite, 
Bauo(|Ue  eousilio  iu  ecclcsia  jiriiilicavit.  Meuibris  oiunibus  sui  ((iriiciiis  incoluuiis,  integro 
aspeetu  at(iue  auditu,  et,  ut  sciiiituui  est,  nobis  adstaiitibus,  et  viilcutibu.s.  et  euni  eo  ]>ariter 
orantibiis  olidoriuivit  <'uiu  |>alribiis  suis,  ciiuti  ilns  in  lioiia  seiiectiitc  :  I't  noliis  coram  i)ro  ejus 
coniinendauda  cori>oris  ilcpositionc  sacrilicium  Deo  ol>latMiu  est,  et  .scpultus  est,  Tcstaiuintiim 
nulbini  fecit,  quia  unde  faceret  pauper  Dei  u(Ui  liabuit.  Eiclesia-  l)il)liol  bccam,  oiuuesc|ue 
codices  dilif;euter  posteris  custodieudos  seiiii)cr  jubebat.  .  .  .  Juxtaiiuod  etiaiu  »;eculariuia 
quidain  poetarnui,  suis  jubens  quo  sibi  tuuiuluiu  luortuo  in  aggere  publico  collocareut,  pro- 
grammate  tiuxit,  diceus, 

•  Vivere  post  obitum  vatem  vis  nosse,  viator, 
Quod  legia  ecce  loquor,  vox  tiia  ueinpe  uiea  est.'  " 

(Ibidem,  p.  64.) 
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battle  and  the  excitement  of  war  were  ever  at  his  door.  Like 
Athanasius  and  Gregory,  like  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  like 
Ambrose  and  Basil,  he  was  ever  ready,  armed  cap-a-pie,  ex- 
pecting the  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  or  with  lance  in  rest,  hurl- 
ing himself  into  the  tnidst,  and  overbearing,  in  his  impetuous 
onset,  the  heretic,  schismatic,  and  pagan.*  No  one  has  ever 
had  the  force  of  arm  to  smite  as  he.  No  knight  was  ever  so 
bold,  so  brilliant,  so  victoriously  a  conijueror.  No  Father  of 
the  Catholic  Church  possessed  such  versatility,  so  extraordi- 
nary a  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts.  He  had 
known  from  experience  what  human  passions  were.  He  had 
been  schooled  in  the  difficulties  of  life.  His  imagination  was 
elastic  and  warm  ;  his  reasoning  power  immense  ;  his  poetic 
and  dramatic  genius  great ;  his  knowledge  of  the  religions  and 
philosophies  of  the  past  unrivalled.  Who  so  soaring  in  his  gift 
of  abstract  thought  ?  Who  so  wide  in  his  vision  of  the  spreading 
map  of  human  act  and  theory  ?  Who  so  elevated  in  his  stand- 
point— like  a  man  on  a  mountain-top  surveying  the  world  be- 
low ?  Who  looked  down  on  the  enemy,  detected  his  position, 
turned  his  weak  points  to  such  account,  as  this  great  champion 
of  the  Church  in  a  dark  and  difficult  day  ?  Such  force  of  logic 
and  such  electricity  of  fancy — when  have  they  been  so  harmo- 
nized before  ?  f  Then,  who  so  loyal  to  the  Church,  so  reveren- 
tial towards  faith,  so  fearful  of  the  aberrations  of  the  reason,  as 
S.  Augustine  ?  Who  so  humble  in  acknowledging  a  fault,  so 
ready  to  correct  an  error,  so  truly  great  in  the  marvellous  can- 
dour of  his  Confessions,  and  so  truly  splendid  in  the  Christian- 
ity of  his  generous,  burning,  loving  heart  ? 

His  great  work  "  De  Civitate  Dei  "  is  an  index  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  labour  he  was  called 


*  The  principal  dates  ia  S.  Aiigustiue's  career  are  as  follows: — Boru,  Nov.  13,  354;  returns 
from  Madura.  370 — 1;  at  Cartliaije,  371:  birtli  of  his  cliild  .^deodatiis,  372;  read.s  Cicero's 
Mortensiu.i.'.i':',;  Ijcconu'S  a  Maiiiclieaii,  374 ;  tcaclies  at  TliaKaste — returns  to  Cartilage.  37ti; 
■writes  lie  I'ldi-hm  i:t  Apto.  379:  biMonus  a  seeiitic  and  <;(ies  tn  KcMiie,  383;  to  Milan,  38.'>;  .studies 
K.  Paul— is  converted,  386;  liapti/.cd  bv  S,  .\nibro.sc — his  niotlier  die.-s,  3!!7;  returns  to  .\trica, 
388;  uiadf  Presbyter,  389;  writes  asninst  tin-  .Manielieans.  31I'.';  and  the  Douatists,  394  ;  made 
Bisliop,  395;  writes  the  Confessions— De  l^-initate — Valerius  dies,  397;  Council  of  Cartha};<',  398; 
refutes  Petiliauus,  402;  asks  to  he  protected  against  the  Douatists,  404 ;  writes  De  f'rln.i  I'oiiUB 
Obsidione,  iOS;  etlbrts  against  the  Donatists,  411  ;  De  Civitate  i>ri,  413;  De  Gestis  Fiili/.tt.  Ki/mxU 
circa  Pelagium,  417;  writes  against  Priscilliauists,  420;  Senii-Pelagiaus,  424;  appoints  a  successor, 
426;  writes  the  Retractations,  4:19;  answers  Prosper  and  Hilary,  429;  dies,  Aug.  28,  430.  (Cf., 
Library  of  the  Fathers.  Vol.  I.,  S.  Augustine's  Confessions,  p.  347.     Oxford.) 

t  Spiaking  of  S.  Augustine's  exceptional  position  amongst  tho  Fathers.  Biudemann  says: — 
"Damit  d.iscs  gt-schah,  kam  Verschiedenes  bei  ilim  zusaintiuMi:  cine  Vereiuigung  von  Gei- 
8teseigeus<hat'ten,  die  oft  nicht  vereinigt  sind.  und  nocli  viel  seltener  in  solcheni  .Maasse  uild 
soldier  Harniouie  vereinigt  sind;  ein  inniger  I'^eliusuclitszug  der  .Seele  zur  (ieniein.Hcluitt  nilt 
Gott,  d\uch  Eindriicke  kirchlicher  Knininiigkeit  Iriili  giiiiilnt:  eiu  (Jeniiith.  das  auf  cine  von 
alleiu  Kleinlichen  entfernte  Krluibenheit,  auf  Kinlacbbeit.  .Mibb-,  Deunitb  \ind  heiligen  Krust 
augelangt  war:  eine  uiit  F()rsehung-.dr;iiig  vi-rbuudeue  Kraft  des  Deukeus,  <lie  ibn  zu  deQ 
hi)chst<n  odir  tiet'slcu  I'lulili  iMiri  des  Ki  ki-riniiis,  bi.s  an  die  (ireuze  di-.s  Krreichbareu  fiihrte 
und  in  bewuudeiuug.swiiidiyir  Hiiilektik  suli  iiuslu'eitete  ;  i-in  reicbes  liefiiblslelieu  iinierlicher 
CoutcnipUuiiuieu,  in  deuen  .seine  .Seele  zu  rubeu  lielite  uud  aus  deuen  wold  die  Phaiitasie 
niachtig  ilue  Fliigel  auszubreiten  strebte,  wobei  siii  al)er  doeh  wieder  von  Besonnenheit  und 
Niicliternheit  geziigell  ward."  (Der  heilige  Auyustinus,  Dritter  und  letzter  Band,  Zweite  AbtM- 
lung,  Zwiilftes  Capitel,  p.  92C.) 
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upon  to  accomplish.  His  fifteen  books  "  De  Trinitate"  his 
treatise  *'  De  Vera  Religione,''''  his  polemic  against  the  Mani- 
cheaiis,  the  Douatists,  and  the  Pelagians — all  are  evidences  to 
his  mighty  grasp  and  force  of  mind  ;  but  his  "  De  Civitate  Dei  " 
may  be  looked  upon  as  his  Summa  Theologica.^  It  speaks  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  times.  Its  method  is  especially  Patristic  ; 
its  conception  large,  broad,  and  dramatic  ;  it  is  history  and 
poetry  ;  it  is  creative  and  exuberant ;  it  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion by  the  depth  of  its  principles,  the  elevation  of  its  stand- 
point, and  the  vastness  of  its  design.  The  two  great  antagonistic 
cities  standing  over  against  each  other — Babylon  and  Jerusalem, 
bring  before  the  mind  the  idea  of  huge  combats,  mighty  battlings 
between  fierce  opposing  hosts, — the  powers  of  paganism  and 
the  heroism  of  the  Cross.  Such  a  work  was  suited  to  the  genius 
of  that  period  ;  it  told  upon  it,  and  subdued  it  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  picture  which  is  engraved  upon  the  mind. 
Poujoulat  says — 

"  The  '  City  of  God '  is  a  marvellous  monument,  on  account  of  the  novelity, 
the  heiyht,  and  the  breadth  of  its  design,  and  the  number  of  its  fsicts  and 
ideas;  no  genius  before  S.  Augustine  had  ever  seen  so  many  things  so  accu- 
rately, and  from  so  high  an  elevation. f  The  '  City  of  God '  is  as  it  were  the 
encyclopedia  of  the  tifth  century  ;  it  embraces  all  epochs,  and  all  questions, 
and  answei-s  them  all.  It  is  the  Cliristian  iioem  of  our  destinies  in  their 
relation  with  our  beginning  and  our  last  end.  The  '  City  of  God  '  and  the 
'Confessions'  after  being  i-ead  and  re-read  for  fourteen  centuries,  will  yet 
continue  to  be  studied  as  long  as  a  trace  of  himian  letters  remains  ;  because 
these  two  worlis,  which  have  God  and  man  as  their  subject,  preserve  their 
interest  in  spite  of  all  the  revolutions  of  time."|: 

Just  as  the  classic  Church  Fathers  are  summed  up  in  S.  Augus- 
tine ;  just  as  he,  through  his  breadth  of  mind  and  grasp,  drew 
into  one,  as  it  were,  the  whole  teaching  of  the  past — so  with 
the  great  Angelical.  He,  in  his  place  and  way,  did  in  the 
'' Summa  Theologica''  what  S.  Augustine  did  in  the  "  Z)e 
Ctmtate  Dei.''  They  are  both  of  them  epoch-making  works, 
;uid  express  a  synthesis  which  is  the  outcome  of  many  centuries 

*  Spcakiiij;  (if  tliis  work,  BimU'iiianii  savs  :— "  Wi(>  ciii  Wanderer,  dor  eiiie  GeiU'iid  dureli- 
".nidi-il,  ili<'  iiii  Kiii/.i-liiiMi  vii-lc  licdriitc-iidi-  AasiclitiMi  darliietct  mid  dalici  ciiii-ii  Ort  ciitlialt, 
Mill  wi-lcliiMi  alls  <lic  fiii/.fliic-n  iM-dciili-iidcii  I'liiiktf  luit  fiuciii  Gcsaiimitljlick  iilicrMcliaut 
"rnk'ii  kiiiuiiu,  wohl  zuN-tzt  dii-scii  Ort  liisiiolit,  UIU  endlieli  iiocli  das  (ifsaiuintliilil  drsseii, 
was  im  Kiii/.cliirn  auziebfiid  fiir  iliu  fjiwi'.seii  war,  iu  sich  aufzmicliiiii'ii ;  s<i  erscliiMiit  cs  audi 
aiit;iiiicss(ii,ili<' Charakteristik  dcr  Sclirineu  Ausustius  niit  .sciucin  ■jrnssfii  apulonftisclieu 
Wcikr  Mliziisclilicsseu.  Es  s;ii^l)t  Sclint'tcu,  von  deiien  man  im  licsinidcrn  .Siiiiic  siiki'Ii  kaiiu, 
dass  ilire  Vi-rta.ssi-r  durcli  dcrcii  Vollciidiiii;;  Lcbcnsaul^'abfii  i-it'iillt  liabcii.  Niiiiilicb  Ix-soiidcr.s 
villi  sobdirii  Scliiiflcii  Willi  mail  <lics  sa;;<Mi,  ucb'lic  (b-ii  Vi-ilasst-r  iiiflit  iiiir  liiiijjrri'  odi-r 
kiiiv.cic /.rit,  Huiidrni  iibi-rliaupt  w-ihriMid  sciu.-s  litnaiiscbi-u  Li-bi-ns  bcscliall  i^;l  babi-ii.  In 
diesem  Siiiiu-  dart'  jjisagl  wrrdfii,  dass  Aiigiistimis  durcb  sfiii  Werk  '  vom  (iollcsstuat '  eino 
LebeuBuuffiabc  (Tfiillte."     (Ibidem,  p.  795.) 

t  See  how  .S.  Augustine  speaks  of  those  who  thought  of  answering  him  -.—Opp.  Omnia,  Tom. 
riL,  De  Civitate  OH,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XXy^L,  n.  2,  p.  174  ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Kot  XLI. 

t  Hisloire  De  Saint  jiugiistin.  sa  Vie,  ses  (Euvres,  aon  Siecle,  Influence  de  son  Ginie,  Tome  II., 
Chap.  XLIX.,  p.  421.     Seconde  Edition. 
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of  labour,  and  of  the  brain-toil  of  many  able  men.  A  com- 
parison between  the  matter  and  form  of  these  two  efforts  of 
genius  would  bring  out  very  clearly  the  relative  opportunities, 
characters,  and  talents  of  the  men. 

But  here  another,  and  the  last,  as  he  may  be  called,  of  the 
great  classic  Fathers  must  be  treated  of;  and  then  the  four 
Latin  and  four  Greek  pillars  of  the  Church  will  have  been 
discussed.  Doubtless,  the  Angelical  was  influenced  by  other 
teachers ;  but  those  regarded  by  the  Church  as  her  special 
Doctors  may  be  fairly  held  as  typical  of  the  rest. 

Gordianus,  the  Father  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  was  a  man  of 
noble  family  and  of  saintly  life.  His  three  sisters  dedicated 
their  virginity  to  God.  His  wife,  Silvia,  became  a  canonized 
saint.  She  abandoned  the  world  when  an  occasion  offered, 
and,  hiding  herself  away  in  a  place  called  the  "  CeZZa  A'owi," 
near  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paul's,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  prayer,  penance,  and  contemplation.  S.  Gregory  was 
probably  born  about  the  year  540.*  Little  is  handed  down 
regarding  his  early  childhood.  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  he 
was  taught  grammar,  dialectics  and  rhetoric  ;  and  that  he  was 
second  to  none  in  his  proficiency  in  these  arts.  He  was 
endowed  with  good  memory  and  quick  parts,  and  had  a  natural 
esteem  for  the  teachings  of  authority.  Law  and  philosophy 
were  not  neglected  by  him,  and  his  earnest  craving  after 
knowledge  gave  evidence  of  that  future  which  was  realized  in 
his  career. 

The  principal  strategic  centres  have  now  been  touched  upon 
— Alexandria,  Antioch,  Csesarea,  Constantinople,  Bethlehem, 
Milan,  Hippo — and  now  we  come  to  Rome.  Theology,  eccle- 
siastical politics.  Scripture,  eloquence  :  the  bishop,  the  orator, 
the  Biblicist,  the  preacher, — these  have  been  dwelt  upon  in 
their  different  offices,  and  have  been  shown  to  sh(^d  within  the 
Church  their  various  lights.f  Now  we  approach  the  crown  of 
all,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  was  the  first  monk-Pope,  and 
the  first  great  luminary,  who,  by  the  universal  consent  of  Chris- 

*  Paul  the  Deaeou  speaks  thus  of  the  parentage  of  S.  Gregory: — "Gresorins  hac  iirlir 
Roniana,  patre  Gordiauo,  luatre  vero  Silvia  editiis,  uoii  sohiin  de  spectaliili  seiiatoruiii  prosapia. 
veriini  etiani  relifjiosa,  oriKinem  iluxit.  Naui  Fehx,  istius  ap<>.sf<)li(-;v,  si-dis  aiilistes,  viv  ina^ir:r 
virtutis,  et  Ecclesiie  iu  Christo  fjloria.  i-.jiis  atavus  fiiit.  Scd  taiueuliaiic  Gregorius  taiitic  iioliili- 
tatis  liiieam  inoribus  extulit,  i>iobis  aitiliiis  di-coravit.  I)eiii<|ue,  ut  post  in  propatiilo  il;iriiil, 
nou  sine  luagiio  qiiodani  praj.sayio  talf  sortitus  est  noincn.  (Jn'gonns  nainqne  ex  Gr.'eeoeloqMiii 
in  nostra  liiigtia  vigilator,  si-ii  vijjilaus  soii.it.  Kc-  ctenini  vcia  vi;;il:ivit  silii.  diini  diviiils 
iuhaMcndo  pru'ct-iitis.  liiiidabilitcr  vixit.  Vi^ilavit,  et  fi(h'lilms  ]io|iiihs.  duiii  d(ictrin:i-  allluentin 
ingeiiio  eis  i|U(i  Iiamitc-  (.■a-lcslia  sciiikIi-ichI  pati-ti-cit."  (Sanci:  (ir.-^ciiii,  (iiirvn  Omnin.  Tom.  /., 
in.  Vita,  Aucturt  Paulo  Diacouo,  Jluuachu  Caynim-itsi,  n.  I, p.  42;  I'alruloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  See  the  higli  opinion  entertained  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great  by  S.  Gregory  of  Tours,  hi 
contemporary: — Lib.  Hint.  Cup.  I.  ;  bv  S.  Isidore,  Lib.  De  Illust.  Eccles.  Script.,  Cap.  XXI'H.:  b> 
John  tlie  Dca'eon.  Lib.  /..  Cap.  XVIL,  De  Vita  S.  Gregorii ;  by  Venerable  Bede,  Lib.  JL.  Hi^t. 
Eccles.  Gentis  Anijlornm,  Cap.  L;  by  Pope  Hadrian  I..  Ad  KpUtcnpos  Hispanice.  Tmn.  VII.,  Coneil, 
p,  1017;  and  bv  niaiw  others  nieutloued  in  S.  Gregorii  Papaj,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  p.  487—500; 
Patrolog.  Lat.^  Vul.  LXXV. 
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tendom,  has  been  styled  "  Mag7ius,''  as  well  as  "  Sanctus.'" 
Scripture,  oratory,  theological  lore,  and  governing  j)Owers  of 
the  highest  order,  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  this  great 
Benedictine,  in  such  unusual  proportions  as  to  have  lifted  him 
far  above  the  level  of  distinguished  men.  He  shines  even  at 
this  day,  through  the  haze  of  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  with 
a  radiance  specially  his  own.  Breadth  of  mind,  benevolence,  a 
large  heart,  a  certain  magnificence  combined  with  true  humility, 
a  stubborn  will,  joined  to  a  gracious  courtesy  and  tenderness 
of  manner — a  Patriarchal  Sovereign  Pontiff,  seated  on  the  Chair 
of  Peter,  and  ruling,  in  a  dark  and  stormy  day,  a  crumbling 
world — such  a  picture  as  this  is  presented  to  the  imagination 
when  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Great  is  ,brought  before  the  mind.* 

Born  in  the  midst  of  splendour  and  wealth,  with  a  brilliant 
career  open  to  him,  it  seemed  little  probable  that  the  accom- 
plished son  of  Silvia  would  throw  up  the  charms  of  life,  and 
embrace  poverty  and  the  Cross. 

The  very  society  into  which  he  was  cast,  held  out  great  temp- 
tations to  a  young  man  of  parts  and  of  ambition.  He  was 
made  Prefect  of  the  City  of  Rome,  an  office  of  high  dignity, 
and  offering  every  inducement  which  station,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence could  hold  out  for  making  the  best  of  this  world,  and  for 
enjoying  the  honours  which  it  lavishes  in  such  profusion.! 
Many  men,  like  S.  Benedict,  or  S.  Anthony,  or  S.  Basil,  have 
broken  with  the  world  before  it  has  placed  them  in  position  ; 
many  men,  after  they  have  tried  it  and  found  it  fail,  have  dedi- 
cated their  declining  years  to  the  service  of  their  Master, — but 
few  indeed  there  are,  who,  like  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the 
very  flush  and  high-tide  of  popularity,  when  their  blood  was 
warm  with  passion,  when  the  world  was  dangling  its  charms 
before  their  eyes,  have  turned  their  backs  upon  it,  thrown  up 
all  its  gifts,  and  in  poverty  and  subjection,  have  been  content, 
indeed  have  been  overjoyed,  to  give  the  rest  of  their  lives  to 
serve  Christ  crucified,  in  holocaustic  love  and  blind  obedience.J 

*  His  early  tendencies  point  to  his  future:—"  Disciplinis  rero  liberiilibus,  lioc  est  Kraninia- 
tica.  rlietorii';!.  diiilcclica,  itaapucrn  est  iiistitntiis,  \\\  qunmvis  eo  tempore  iiorereut  adliuc 
Bcuiiir  stiidia  litti-i:irmn,  laiueii  inilli  in  urlic  i|)s;i  scciin<lu,s  esse  pntnretur.  Iiierat  ei  in  i)arva 
8«llnir  ;it:ili'  iiiMliiiuiii  jam  studium  a(lli:ii  i  ri-  j,(ilir.l  iiia.jurmii  dictis;  et  si  quid  diKUum 
IMiluissct  auilitu  pireipere,  non  8e^;uiter  oliliviniii  tradere,  sid  tenaci  potius  nienioria' con\- 
nieiidaic  :  liauriil)atiiue  jam  tunc  sitibuudo  doiliiii.i'  llueiita  pectore,  quai  post  conKrueuti 
leinpcuc  niillilo  siitture  enictaret.  Hie  iu  aiinis  adoleseeiitiie  (in  quibus  solet  ea  anas  via« 
Bfficuli  iii;,Medi)  Deo  eoepit  devotus  existere,  et  a<l  siipern;e  vit»  i)atriara  totis  desideiim 
anhelare."  (S,  (ircKmii  l'apa\  O;)/).  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vila.  AMlore  Paulo  Diacono,  n.  2,  j>.  42 — 
43;   I'alruloij.  Lat,   l',d.  LX .\  l'.) 

t  And  indeed  th(^  world  bad  somr  eflfeet  even  oi\  liim.  Hear  John  (not  Paul)  the  Deacon  :— 
"Sed.  dvim  eonversionissuanratiaiii  lonKiusprotralniis,  tntiusse  Oliristo  fanmlatuvum  iMitaret, 
b1  sub  pra'toris  urbani  li;ibilii  mundo  spc.'ii-  teiius  scrviret,  eii]>iTUii1  nuilla  .-(intra  eiim  ex 
ejusrtem  sa-culi  eura  suec-nsrerc  :  Haul  ucu  jam,  «ient  piupcisiierat,  specie,  sed  in  eo  rel  mere- 
t>ir  et  nicnle."  (S.  (ire^orii  I'apa',  ('iip.  Oiiin'ai,  Tom.  /.,  in  ViUi,  Aiirhire,  Joanne  Diacniio,  Lib. 
I.,  n.4,  II.  W— (i5;  I'atiuUni.  UiU.  loL  LA'.VI'.) 

t  The  fidUiwinp;  sbows  wliat  Gregory  nii^bt  have  been  in  the  work! :— "  Quid  in  liac  amplis- 
siiua  diguitate  jjcbseril  Ui tgoriub,  ij^nurkri  a  nobis  voluit ;  coujicitur  (jiweu ex  moium  inobitule, 
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And  this  is  what  Gregory  was  called  upon  to  do  by  the  Voice 
of  Grace,  in  the  prime  of  manly  life.  And  greatly  did  the 
Roman  people  wonder  at  him,  when  they  beheld  their  former 
Prefect,  who  had  paraded  the  streets  in  rich  silks  covered  with 
sparkling  gems,  humbly  going  his  way  in  the  penitential  sack- 
cloth of  a  simple  monk.* 

He  was  a  select  soul  from  the  very  first.  Probably  it  was 
through  the  influence  of  his  mother  that  he  learnt  to  love  God 
in  tender  childhood.  The  vision  of  the  Unseen  World  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  him  some  considerable  time  before 
he  made  his  irrevocable  step.  Christ  had  chosen  him  out  for 
His  own,  and  at  length  the  Voice  spoke  so  strongly,  and  the 
attraction  became  so  great,  that,  breaking  through  all  pretexts, 
he  gave  himself  over,  in  poverty  of  life,  to  serve  his  iSaviour. 
Paul  the  Deacon  says  that — "  in  his  youthful  days,  when  young 
men  are  accustomed  to  enter  the  world,  Gregory  began  to  serve 
God  devoutly,  and  to  yearn  with  all  his  might  after  the  life 
which  is  above." t 

The  Saint  seems  to  be  speaking  of  himself,  when  he  says,  in 
his  book  of  Morals  : — 

'♦  And  because  they  [holy  men]  contemn  all  transitory  things,  they  do  not 
experience  the  licentious  familiarities  of  the  thoughts  springing-  therefrom. 
For  their  desires  are  tixed  upon  their  eternal  country  alone,  and  loving  none 
of  the  things  of  this  woi'ld,  they  enjoy  a  perfect  ti'an(juillity  of  mind  ;  and 
hence  it  is  said  with  justice  *  which  buildeth  desolate  places  f(n-  themselves.' 
For  '  to  build  desolate  places'  is  to  banish  from  the  heart's  interior  the  stir- 
rings of  earthly  desires,  and  with  single  aim  at  the  eternal  inheritance  to 
pant  in  love  of  inward  peace.  Had  he  not  banished  from  himself  all  the 
risings  of  the  imaginations  of  the  heart,  who  said,  '  One  thing  have  I  desired 
of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  V  .  .  .  Far  from  the  tumult  of  earthly  things  he  had  sought  a 
singular  and  perfect  retreat  in  a  quiet  mind,  wherein  he  should  see  God  the 
more  clearly,  in  proportion  as  he  saw  Him  alone  with  himself  also  alone."! 

juris  peritia,  judicii  matiiiitate,  strenuitate,  vi  indc^fessa  in  laboribns  et  nt'ROtiis,  dciiifiue  ex 
tot  taiitis<iue  aiiiiiii  dotilins  iniibns  iiiagis  qnani  lUupiiiTO  spleiidore  piii'fulgcliat,  cum  iiptimi 
praitoris  partes  omues  oljiisse."  (S.  Gregoiii  Papa;,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  J.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejiui  na-iptia 
adornata,  Lib.  I.,n.  i.p.  251;  Patroloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

*  "  Et  quiaute  serico  contextu  ac  gpuiinis  micautibus  solitus  erat  per  iirbem  pro<'<'dpri' 
trabeatus,  post  vili  coutectus  tegmine,  miuistrabat  pauper  ipse  pauperibus."  (Ibidem,  Atulore 
Paulo  Diacouo,  n.  4,  p.  43.) 

t  S.  Gregorii  Papa;,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  /.,  in  Vita  Auctore  Paulo  Diacouo,  n.  2.  p.  43  ;  Patroloii. 
Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.  Agaiu: — "  Postea  tauien  pius  Pr.utor,  ouui  nitiiuos  auiini  seusus  explornre 
8crutari(iuf  s;ri)i'  cousui'vi.ssct,  aiiimadvcilit  taudciii.  coli  sli  luuiiue  illustratus,  inolita  tie  vitiB 
8*cularis.  ccinsiKtudiiK- deviiicluni  iiiuihIkiuc  lilaMilitiis  irntituu],  in  ipsis  relinqueudis  moras 
necteie,  ni-(|ue  (.orixire  lautum,  nt  talsii  putavi  ral,  scd  ipso  mentis  afl'ectu  iu  sjeculo  reliueri." 
{Ibidem,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata,  Lib.  I.,  n.  .'>,  />.  252.) 

t  "  At  coutra  sancti  viri,  quia  nihil  Iiigus  mundi  appetunt,  nullis  procul  dvibio  in  <orde 
tumultibus  prerauntur  ;  omues  quippe  inordinjitos  desKieriorum  motus  a  euliili  eiirdis.  manii 
sauct.i>  <()!isiderationi3  ejiriunt,  et  (|nia  trausitnria  euucta  des))i(iu)it,  ex  his  nasrentes  cogila- 
tioniim  insdli-iiti.is  imn  iiatiiuiliii-.  Sdlaiii  iiaini|ne  a?ternam  patriam  appetunt  ;  it  ijiiia  nulla 
liujiis  iiMuiili  iHii^iuit.  "iTKi'_;iia  iiienlis  tiajiqiiillit.ate  peifrutiniur.  Uiide  iccte  ilicitiir :  ./'li 
cedijiiiint  sihi  sidiui'dnrs.  Sdliliidjin-.s  iiiiip]>i-  adifieai-c.  est  a  secieto  eorilis  tciiennniiM  ilc^iili  ri- 
orum tumultus  exiicllirc.  et  una  iiiteiitione  ateiiia-  i)atri;e  in  auiorem  iutinuu  quieti.t  aniielare. 
An  non  eunctos  a  SI- (•(I'^iliilidnnni  Inmullii.s  I'xpnleral  (|ni  ilieebat,  &c. 'f  .  .  .  .\  Ininnllii 
rerum  teuipuralium  maguum  queuidain  secessuui  pelieratquiutum  umuteni,  iuqua  tautupuima 
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Here  is  the  explanation  of  that  yearning,  expressed  with 
such  overpowering  sadness  in  so  many  letters,  sermons,  and 
writings  of  the  Saint,  after  he  had  been  drawn  from  the  repose 
of  monastic  life  into  the  turbulent  sea  of  ecclesiastical  politics. 
It  was  not  idleness  he  sought,  nor  was  it  even  peace — in  the 
sense  in  which  the  world  understands  that  word ;  but  it  was 
the  peace  which  the  world  does  not  understand,  and  cannot 
give.  Gregory's  one  desire  was  after  Christ.  He  wished  to 
"  see  Him  alone  with  himself  alone."  He  only  sought  peace, 
because  peace  was  a  condition  of  vision — because  the  more  all 
,  his  faculties  were  at  rest  from  worldly  tumult,  so  much  the  more 
clearly  would  he  behold  his  Saviour.*  It  was  a  yearning  inde- 
scribable which  possessed  him,  after  the  one  real  Object  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  heart  of  man.  Gregory  from  boyhood 
experienced  that  innate  craving  after  a  larger  light,  a  brighter 
world,  and  more  satisfying  joy  than  crumbling  earth  could  offer 
him. 

His  dread  of  being  inveigled,  and  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
come  out  in  these  words  : — . 

"I  then  [when  at  Constantinople]  detailed  in  your  ears  [Bishop  Leander] 
all  that  displeased  me  in  myself,  since  for  late  and  long  I  declined  the  grace 
of  conversion,  and  after  that  I  had  been  inspired  with  a  heavenly  affection, 
I  thought  it  better  to  be  still  shrouded  in  the  secular  habit.  For  though  I 
had  now  disclosed  to  me  what  I  should  seek  of  the  love  of  things  eternal, 
yet  long-established  custom  had  so  cast  its  chains  upon  me,  that  I  could  not 
change  my  outward  habit :  f  and  while  my  purpose  still  comiielled  me  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  this  world  as  it  were  in  semblance  only,  many  in^u- 
ences  began  to  spring  up  against  me  for  caring  for  this  same  world,  so  that 
the  tie  which  kept  me  to  it  was  now  no  longer  in  semblance  only,  but  what 
is  moi'e  serious,  in  my  own  mind.  At  length  being  anxious  to  avoid  all  these 
inconveniences,  I  sought  the  haven  of  the  monasteiy  and  having  left  all  that 
is  of  the  world,  as  at  that  time  I  vainly  believed,  I  came  out  naked  from  the 
shipwreck  of  human  life. "J 

Deum  cerneret,  quanto  hunc  cum  se  solo  solum  invpnirpt."  (S.  Giogorii  Papfo,  Opp.  Omnia 
Tom.  I.,  Mnrdlium  Lib.  IV.  in  Cap.  III.  B.  Job,  Cap.  XXX.  [  Vet.  XXXI F.l,  n.  58,  p.  668  ;  Patroloa 
Lat..  Vol.  LXXV.)  J.  .i-  ,  y. 

*  Forpxaiuiile  see  some  of  liis  letters.  Writinsto  Theoctista.  tlie  emperor's  sister,  he  says  : 
— "  Alta  enim  quietis  niea;  sauflia  pcrclidi,  et  iutus  cornieiis,  asceiulisse  exterius  videor.  Uhde 
me  a  eonrtitoris  iiiei  facie  loiif;e  exi)ulsiim  rti-])li>ro.  Coiiabar  ikiiik|Ui-  (iiiDtidie  extra  iiiuiulura 
extra  eariiem  fieri,  cmicta  ]>liaiitasinaia  cdrpovis  ab  ociilis  mentis  aliiu:eii\  ct  Nii))crna  ^audia 
iueorpovaliter  videre:  et  iinn  soliiin  v()i'i))iis  sed  iin-dtinis  conlis  a<l  D.i  iNiciciii  adlu'lan",  dice- 
bain  :  Tihi  dij-it  rur  mi-um  :  (Jii(Psiriri)nnin  tiiiiDi  :  VnUnm  tinini,  Ikmiiiir,  rnjitiru)!!  {I'a.  X  XJ'I.,  S) 
S.  Grej-orii.  Opp.  Omiiin,  Tom.  III.,  Epistolarum  Lib.  I.,  Ind'u-t.  IX.,  Kpist.  f'.,p.  448; 
Patrolog.  iMt..  Vol.  LXXVII.  Sue.  ii\si<  Epist.  VI.,  p.  4.')2 ;  Epist.  VII.,  ad  AnastoMum  Episcopum 
}>  I.W;  Kpist.  XXI..  p.  466;  EpiM.  XXVI.,  p.  479;  EpijiU  XXVII.,  p.  480;  Epist.  XXX.,  p.  483- 
Eputt.  Xljri..  p.  496.  •      f  ,  t  , 

t  "  DiiduTii  te.  frater  beati.ssime,  in  Constantinopolitaiia  urbe  coRiiosceiis,  cum  me  illic 
sedis  apii.stolieie  responsa  con.striiiKereut,  et  te  illue  iiyuiicia  pro  causis  fidei  VisiKotlioruui 
losatiu  perduxisset,  omue  in  tuis  auribus,  qiiod  milii  de  nie  displiceliat.  ex])()»iii :  quoiiiaiii  ilin 
louseque  couversionis  fi'atiam  distuli,  et  p(i,st(|uaiii  ccelesli  sum  disidc  rii>  aHlatii.s  s.iciilari 
habitu  eouteKi  melius  putavi.  .\periebatur  eiiim  niilii  .jam  de  a'ternital  is  aniuic  i|iiid  (|uai  cieiii. 
sed  iiiolita  me  c<)iisn<audo  devinxerat,  ne  exteridiem  cultum  mutareiii."  (S.  (Jn-Korii  I'apx, 
Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,MoraliHm  Libri,  Epi.stoUi  Missoria.  Cap.  /.,  p.  .511 ;  I'atiolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t"Cumque  adluic  me  cofjeret  animus  pneseuti  muudo  quasi  specie  teuus  deservire, 
coeperunt  mulla  contra  uur  ex  e.jusdem  nuimU  cura  succrescere.  ut  in  co  .jam  iion  specie,  sed, 
quod  est  cravius,  mente  retinerer.  Quib  taueni  cuucta  sollicitt;  fuKieus.  portum  monasterii 
petii.  et  relictis  quie  muudi  sunt,  Ut  frustra  tunc  credidi,  ex  hiyus  vitiu  uaufragio  nudus  cvasi." 
(Ibidem.) 
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"What  greatly  inflamed  the  mind  of  Gregory  was  the  life  of 
S.  Benedict,  the  Pati'iarch  of  Western  monks.  How  minutely 
and  deeply  he  had  studied  that  life,  is  evident  from  his  "  Dia- 
logues;" and  he  was  hardly  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
acquired  from  his  dear  familiar  friend  Constantine,  the  successor 
of  S.  Benedict  at  Cassino,  the  information  therein  contained.* 
Then  he  had  earnest  convej-sations  with  Valentinian  of  the 
Lateran  monastery  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  with  Hon- 
oratus,  the  Abbot  of  Subiaco  ;  and  his  various  works  show  how 
his  ear  had  been  attuned  to  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Holy 
Rule.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  thousands  of  saints 
which  this  Order  has  given  to  the  Church,  there  is  not  one  man 
who  more  exquisitely  fulfils  in  his  own  examx)le  those  profound 
instructions  given  by  S.  Benedict  regarding  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Abbot.f  Gregory  the  Great  sitting  on  the  chair 
of  Peter,  and  legislating  for  the  Universal  Church,  prudently, 
lovingly,  and  supremely  governing,  is  simply  the  Benedictine 
Abbot  transferred  to  the  Pontilical  throne — is  simply  an  expres- 
sion in  the  life,  of  that  greatness  and  that  sanctity  which  flow 
from  the  teachings  of  the  inspired  Patriarch  of  Western  Monks. 

The  precise  year  in  which  Gregory  abandoned  his  high  posi 
tion  in  the  world,  is  uncertain — probably  in  515.]:  He  would 
then  have  been  in  the  prime  of  life.  He,  like  all  Church  heroes, 
did  not  act  by  halves  :  what  he  did,  he  did  earnestly.  His  vast 
possessions  ceased  to  please  him.  The  deep  love  and  respect 
entertained  towards  him  by  the  Roman  people  had  no  effect 
upon  his  heart.  He  threw  aside  his  jewelled  silks  ;  divested 
himself  of  all  his  estates  ;  and  entered  the  splendid  liberty  of 
monastic  life.  0,  the  joy  of  shaking  off  the  world,  and  breath- 
ing freely  in  the  open  air  of  the  house  of  God,  and  with  ready 
unincumbered  wing,  flying  towards  the  sweet  Rest  of  the  vision 
of  the  Great  Supreme  l\ 

*"Vix  (piidcm  animiii  viKi'siiiium  af ti^rciat,  cum  frcqiMMi'tibus  collorntioiiilius  a  lii-ato 
Constautino,  S.  Hfiu-clicti  disi-iiuiln.  (•.iiis(|\i<-  in  imiiiiistciii  Casiiic-nsi.s  ii',;;iiiiiiii'  succi-.s.sdic.  i|iii 
anno  circiter  till,  svipia  5(1(1,  dliiis.sc  1<  ;;ilur,  ,jain  niMni;i  p;i-Uf  nw.v  di-  iinli'Ui  S.  licnidict  ii  sci  i]iMt 
toti)  Lib.  II.,  Dialosjonun  perti  ric  diilici-iat,  ut  ipse  Urej^oriiis  testalum  iiliquil  in  lauilali  lilin 
Dialog,  privfatione;  uiide  iuti  llinas  i|(i;e  t'\ifiint  nobilissimi  linjusjnveuis  stndia."  (S.  (ircfjoni 
PaiKf,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  rx  srriiitis  ejus,  ibc,  n.  5,  p.  252 ;  Falroloii.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXX  I'.) 

t  ■'  lie  r'odeni  ar"-nnientn,  srilicct  do  S.  Benedicti  vita,  fr<'i|iu>iiter  ctiani  ooHoqui  soU-bat  cum 
Valentiiiiani.  cjdi  aiiTii.s  niultis  iiidiia.stirio  Lat.Taiicii.si  inirl'dil :  rinii  Shnplicio,  qni  S.  B<-nedi<ai 
conKri'^'aliiiiifiii  ])i>.st  cuini  tt-rtius  rcxit;  ft  iMini  llonoialo,  qui  .Siililacciis?  njouasteno  praierat j 
janujue  tunc  ad  arctioris  et  perfectioris  vitaj  pioposituni  acceiidi  videbalur."  (Ibidem,  ex  yxia 
scriptis  adornata,  n.  5,  p.  252.) 

f'Ut  vevo  nnantum  lic.ebit  assignenins  quo  tempore,  quave  ajtate  Gregorins  monaclium 
iuduerit,  id  factum  subodoia;mur  paulo  post  sub-sciiptaui  Lauri-ntii  cautionem  de  qua  supra 
num.  3;  hoc  est,  auuo  .575.  cum  .inadrageuario  .luinquo  auui.s  esset  minor.  (h  Oregoni  1  apM, 
Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejm  scriptis  ailorjuita.  ii,  7,  p.  25,t;  Fatroloy.  Lat.,  vol.  x>aa  v.) 

STrulv  he  says  I—-' Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  Uieve  is  Lilierty  !"  Speaking  of  the 
coveter  of  riches,  he  aavs  :— "  Sed  quia  omnia  ambiens  tiuiere  .judiceiu  nolint,  ex  hac  vira 
Bubtractus,  art  judicera  Audus  vadit.  Cui  ta.ueu  iniquo  ad  retributiouem  """"S/;;!*  ','n  "rli," 
subse.p.euti  p.iMia  cruciatur,  si  in  hac  saltern  yitahber  esse  permit  iturf.ed_  nulla  '  «  '  •^'^« 
in  culpa,  quiii  scriptum  est:  Ubi  splHtus  Dommi,  %bi  hbcrtiui  {i  Cor.,  III.,  U.)  ht  pleriimque 
pervel'sju  lueuti  ip.sa  sua  culpa  (it  p.eua."  (Ibidem,  Tom.  1.,  MoraUum  Lib.  XV.,  Lap.  X\. ,  ts. 
Job,  Cap.  XXI.  (  Vet.  XI.),  H.  25,  p.  V)'M.) 
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The  use  which  Gregory  made  of  his  wealth  shows  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  heart.  He  established  and  endowed  six  Benedictine 
monasteries  in  Sicily.  He  converted  his  paternal  j)alace  into 
an  abbey,  and  the  remainder  of  his  goods  he  distributt^d  amongst 
the  poor.  Having  thus  disposed  of  all  the  world  could  lavish, 
with  a  light  heart  he  entered  the  seventh  monastery,  that  of  y, 
Andrew's  (now  called  S,  Gregory's),  near  the  Coliseum,  and, 
naked,  was  clothed  with  the  love,  grace,  and  intimate  friendship 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Such,  once  more,  was  the  intliuf^nce  of  the 
monastic  principle  on  the  career  of  a  man  of  broad  mind  and 
generous  tender  heart.  Thus  did  the  cords  of  Adam  and  the 
chains  of  grace  bind  and  lead  captive,  as  a  prisoner  of  Christ,  the 
great  governor  of  Rome — the  admired  of  the  people,  and  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  families  of  the 
State.* 

He  looked  forward  to  the  reward,  and  to  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance.    He  says — 

"  Whosoever  being' lU'ged  by  the  incitement  of  Divine  love,  has  forsaken 
all  that  he  2)ossesse(l  hei'e,  shall  doubtless  attain  there  [in  heaven]  to  the 
lieig'ht  of  judicial  power  ;  that  he  may  then  come  as  judge  in  company  with 
the  Judge,  who  now  by  consideration  of  the  Judgment  chastises  himself  with 
voluntai'y  poverty.  Foi-  hence  it  is  that  it  is  said  by  Solomon  conceniing  the 
spouse  of  Holy  Church  ;  '  Her  husband  is  honourable  in  the  gates,  when  he 
sitteth  among  the  senators  of  tlie  land. 't  Hence  Isaiassays:  'The  Lord  will 
enter  into  Judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his  people.'  |  Hence  Truth  proclaims 
these  same  ancients  now  no  longer  sei-vants  but  friends  :  '  I  will  not  now 
call  you  servants  ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends.'  §  And  the  Psalmist  regard- 
ing the  same  saith  :  '  But  to  me  thy  fiiends,  O  God,  are  made  exceedingly 
honouralde.'  ||  And  whilst  he  beheld  their  loftiness  of  mind,  and  how  they 
trod  down  with  the  heel  of  the  foot  the  glory  of  the  world,  he  thereupon 
added  :  '  Their  principality  is  exceedingly  strengthened  ! '  And  that  we  might 
not  think  that  tliey  be  few,  who  we  learn  thus  advanced  even  to  tlie  summit 
of  such  higli  perfection,  he  thereupon  added  :  '  I  will  remember  them,  and 
they  shall  be  nudtiplied  al)ove  the  sand.'  For  as  many  persons,  then,  as  now 
wittingly  abase  themselves  for  the  love  of  the  Truth,  so  many  lamps  shall 
then  blaze  forth  in  the  Judgment."  ^f 

*  "  Antequam  autem  s*ciilo  iinutiiiiii  rciuittcn-t.  '  lu  rebus  propiiis  sox  in  .Sicilia  iiioiias- 
teria  (oiiKrcKavit,'  ut  loquitur  illoiuiii  tcniporuni  scriptor  Grcgoriua  Turon.  {Lifi.  X.  <'iti>.  /.), 
'  sf]itiniuiii  intra  urbis  Koniu'  njuro.s  institnit.  quilms  tantani  dflcgans  terraruni  cupiiun,  (pianta 
a<l  viituni  i|ni>tidianuni  pra'btMuluni  sutlicerct,  relicjua  vendiilit,  cum  onini  praslilio  ac  paniM-ri- 
buH  (■ri>;;a\  it.' "  (S.  (in'Korii  I'ajKB,  Opji.  Omnia,  Tom  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  srrititts  itdoriKita,  n.  6, 
p.Z.'^2:   I'iitrnl.Kj.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXK) 

t  I'rur..  A'.V.V;..  2:!.  t  I.mins,  III.,  14.  ?  John,  XV.,  \fi. 

II  "  (^uisc|ui.s.  stinnilo  divini  aninri.s  cxcitatus,  hie  posaessa  reliqucrit.  illic  proiul  dubio 
culnitn  jiidiiiaria  potcstatis  (ilitini-bif .  ut  simul  tunc  judex  eiini  jndiee  veniat.  qui  uuuc  con- 
siiliratiiiiie  jiidiciiscsc  HiMiMtanca  panpertate  caatisat.  Hinee.st  eniin  (|Uod  de  sanctiB  EeelesisB 
Bpouhd  jH-r  SaldiMiinini  dieiliir:  Xaliilis  in  pnrtin  vir  ejits.  tiiiniidd  mdn-it  cum  scnatnribus  terrm 
{Pruv.,  XXXI..  'ii).  Hinc  Isaias  ait :  Dominnx  ail  Jinliriurn  nni-t  mm  x<niiirihiiK pupitU  stii  llsaiag, 
///..  14).  Hinc  eosdein  «eni<ires  Veritas  uou  jiiin  faiunlds,  seil  aniicii!)  deuuntiat,  dicens:  A'on 
jam  riicam  ros  servos,  .terf  amicos  mens  {Joan.,  XI'.,  l.')|.  Vwiis  niniiriini  I'salniista  intuen.s.  ait : 
^fihi  milnn  nimi.'t  Iinii«riti''r{ti  xvnt  amici  tiii,  iJeus  [I'mil.  CXXXV/II.,  17).  (.S.  (irefjorii  Papa',  0pp. 
Omnia.  Tvm.  I..  Mnrnrnuu  Lib.  X.  in  Cap.  XII.  ;  Ji.  Job,  Cup.  XXXI.  {Vet.  AAA'.),  n.  .'>2,  ;;.  U.")0— 951 ; 
l-iitroln,!.  l.nl..  Vid.  /..V.vr.) 

II  "  (innruni  diuii  cclsitudiueni  cordis  aspiceret,  niundi  gloriain  ijua  ealce  calearent.  protiuns 
addidit:  X'iniis  ajn/urtiitus  e.tt  prinripatiut  eorum.  -Ac  ne  paucos  esse  crederenius.  quos  pi;oHcere 
usque  ad  suniuiam   tuntie  perfectiouis  aguusciuius,   illico  ail,juuxit:    Dinanurabo  ton,  tl  aupcr 
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With  what  ardour  Gregory  put  his  "  heel  on  the  glory  of  the 
world,"  and  with  what  earnestness  he  gave  himself  over  to  the 
rigours  of  a  penitential  life,  and  with  what  great  results  his 
saintly  example  was  crowned,  come  out  clearly  in  the  history 
of  his  monastic  career.  The  severity  of  his  penances  suggests 
the  sternness  of  S.  Chrysostom  in  his  mountain  cave.  Indeed, 
so  far  did  he  carry  his  austerities,  that  at  one  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Continuous  prayer,  contemplation,  and  study  of 
the  kScriptures,  accompanied  with  rigorous  fasts  (being  content 
with  a  few  legumes),  at  length  told  upon  his  constitution  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  often  swooned  away ;  and  finally,  had 
to  give  up  fasting  altogether.  So  much  was  his  system  shaken 
by  the  violence  with  which  he  trod  upon  the  Hesh,  that  he  never 
wholly  recovered  himself ;  and  he  became  a  confirmed  invalid 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.*  Very  possibly  it  was  that  same  in- 
domitable energy  which  made  him  so  uncompromising  with 
self-seeking,  which  in  the  issue  carried  him  to  the  supreme 
height  of  Divine  love,  and  made  him  fit,  after  having  broken 
self,  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  Universal  Church.f 

Nor  was  his  silent  monastic  life  without  its  aspirations  after 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  He  did  not  want  for  sympathy 
with  his  kind.  All  that  was  beautiful  and  of  good  report  found 
its  way  to  his  heart,  and  was  purified  and  elevated  by  coming 
in  contact  with  his  exalted  mind.  Walking  through  the  market- 
place, he  was  arrested  by  the  graceful  forms  and  pure  faces  of 
the  Anglo-ISaxon  boys.  They  at  once  became  associated  in  his 
mind  with  something  divine.  "  Those  who  have  angelical  coun- 
tenances," he  said,  "  ought  to  be  the  companions  of  the  angels 
in  heaven."  X  He  could  not  endure  the  thought  that- such  beau- 
tiful creations  should  be  corrupted  by  pagan  vice,  and  be  lost 
for  ever.  He  obtained  permission  to  leave  S.  Andrew's  and  to 
undertake   the   perilous  mission   of  converting    their  distant 


arenam  multipUcahuntur .  Quot  itaqvie  nniic  pro  aniore  vei-itatis  sese  libenter  lininiliant,  tot 
time  in  judicio  lainpadcs  coniscaut.  Dicatur  igitur  recte:  Lampas  contetnptu  apitd  coijitationes 
di%ntum,parata  ad  tempus  statutum,  nuia,  uuiusonjusque  .justi  aniiiia  vplut  abjecta  coiiteinnitur 
cum  degeus  infeiins  gloriam  uou  liabet,  sed  adiuirabilis  ceruitur  dum  desuper  fulget."  {Ibidem, 
J).  D51.) 

*  "  Noil  solum  oratioiii  et  roiitcniplationi  ab  ipso  iiioiiastic:r  [),\l:i'.sti:i^  iMj;''''ss\i  totum  so 
dcrtit  OrcKoriiis,  si-(l  rti;iiii  nlisliiii'iili;r,  jrjiiiiiis.  iiliisciuc  iMKuil  cut  i:i'  ii]>ii  ilius.  ((ii:i-  sacniruiii 
libldi'iiiii  li'ctioiic  :i<'  incclit.'itioiii'  loiiiliciiat.  ita  di-ilitUK  cnit.  lit.  (bliilitatii  .stoiiiaclii)  el  alllicia 
valetiuliiic,  bi('\  i  iMoritiiiiis  \  iilircliir.  .\ci|uc  taiiicii  lri'(|U<"iiti's  iiiiuUi  suadcif  |><>tiu'i'iint  lit 
de  taut  a  \  il:i'  as]i<-iitati-  alii|iiaiil  uliiiii  n'liiittcri-l.  Cilms  i-.iu!s  linmiiina  ciiiut  (|Ua"  Silvia  iiiati-r 
eodeni  lorlc  cihn  \  iclitiiris  .siiiipcililalMl  ct  |i;iiMlput."  (.s.  (;rr;;iiiii  \';\\y.i.  <  i/ip.  Omnia,  Tom.  I., 
in  nta,  r.r  rjus  sri-ipti.'i  iiildrmtta.  Lib.  J.,  n.  It, //.  2ti:) ;   I'litroUiij.  L,it.,  I'ul.  //.VAT.) 

t  "  Iiule  coutraftua,  ipso  teste,  raolestissiraiis  morbus  quern  medici  syucopen,  se>i  vitalium 
incisioufiii  vixaiit  ;  ipia  laborans 'crebris  augustiis  per  liorariiiu  luouu-iita,  ad  exitura  pro- 
perare'  putabatiir."     {Ibidiiit.) 

t "  Cum  Gregorius  in  foro  renales  couapexisset  pueros  nuper  ex  BritaJinia  adveetos 
egregiii  I'ornia.  camlido  eorpore,  ijiso  ctiaiii  (•apillaniento  iusigni'S,  interrogavit  qua  rx  gi'iite 
esscnt.  Anglos  esse  respousum  est  ad  quod,  '  Bene,'  inquit,  '  nam  et  angelicaiii  liabeiit  faeieiu 
et  tale,s  Aiigfloriiin  in  cielis  decet  esse  ctuisortes.'  "  (S.  Gregorii  Papa),  0pp.  Omnia,  Ihm,  I.,  in 
Vihi,  IX  yujs  scripiia  luiormita,  n.  5,  p.  i»H  ;  I'atrolog.  Lai.,  Vol.  LXX  V. ) 
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island.*  He  had  already  proceeded  three  days  upon  his  jour- 
ney, when  the  Roman  people  were  made  acquainted  with  his 
departure.  They  were  in  despair.  They  looked  upon  his  loss 
as  a  public  calamity.  They  considered  that  his  presence 
amongst  them  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  safety  of  the 
State  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  They  hurried  to  the 
Pope,  and  cried  out  with  terrified  voice  {terribili  voce) :  "  Holy 
Father,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  Thou  hast  offended  8.  Peter,  thou 
hast  destroyed  Rome  !  "f 

The  Pontiff  was  greatly  moved  by  their  vehement  expressions. 
He  feared  that  the  tumult  would  turn  into  sedition.  He  sent 
swift  messengers  after  the  missionary  party,  and  commanded 
them  to  return.  Gregory  like  a  true  monk  at  once  obeyed  the 
order,J  and  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  whole  city  ; 
he  then  buried  himself  once  again  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  repose.  Ainan  with  such  j)ro- 
found  knowledge  of  affairs,  possessing  so  just  a  balance  of 
mind,  endowed  with  so  much  generosity  of  character  and  such 
sacrifice  of  self,  with  such  keen  discrimination  and  such  political 
shrewdness,  was  not  destined  to  spend  all  iiis  days  in  the 
j)ractice  of  contemplation.  His  experience  of  men,  joined  to 
his  monastic  temper,  fitted  him,  in  a  singular  manner,  for  the 
position  of  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger.^ 

Pope  Benedict  I.  drew  him  out  of  his  retreat,  and  5)]aced  him 
over  one  of  the  seven  divisions  of  Rome  (511).  How  little 
Gregory  desired  so  great  a  distinction,  is  evident  from  his 
words  to  Bishop  Leander  : — 

"As  the  vessel  that  is  negligently  moored  is  veiy  often  (when  the  storm 
waxes  violent)  tossed  by  the  water  out  of  its  shelter  on  the  safest  shore,  so 
under  the  cloak  of  the  Ecclesiastical  office,  I  found  myself  plunged  on  a 

*"Moxitaque  acccdens  ad  Benedictuni,  apostolicB  sedis  pontificem,  coepit  vehemeuter 
expetere  ut  in  Britauiiiam  aliquos  veibi  iiiiuistros  uiitteret.  Quo  cum  ueniinem  ire  vello 
cogiiosceiet,  semetiiisuiu  quoque  nou  dnbitavit  ingereie,  dumniudo  sibi  poutifex  licentiaui 
ciiunnodai'ct.  Qui  licet  cuui  magna  cuuctatioue  totius  cleri  ac  populi  Gregorium  spoutu 
proficisci  cupientem  abim  permiait,"     (Ibidem,  Auctore  iuanwe  Diacono,  Lih.  I.,  n.  22,  p.  72.) 

t  '■  Gregorius  vein  .icoepta  discfdcndi  fopia,  assuniptisque  <■  siio  Aiidrtaiio  siidalitio  selectis 
quibusdam  sociis,  <i\iaiiicitius  clam  sc  miliiluvil  c't  iliiuri  t'oiiiiiusit  ;  niilurns  (juod  posfea 
cuutigil,  uc  ab  itiiicn-,  .Hiiorum  civiuni  aiiHuc  ac  .stiidiii  icvoiaictiii.  ItiKiuc  Kiuiiani  audieutes 
viri  saucti  piDlcclioiiciu,  siimuium  poiitilicim  adciuit  ct  trrriljili  rute  roiichiiittnit :  Kia,  Mpoa- 
tolicr,  quid  jicisli /  ti,  I'ctrum  vffendisti,  Itotiinm  ilintnuiMsti,  Tauta  erat  dc  saucio  viio  cxistiuiatio 
et  tid\u-ia  jam  coucei)ta,  ut  ex  uuo  Gii;;iirii>  salus  omuium  iiendere  videretur."  (S.  Grcgorii 
Papaj,  Opji.  Omnia,  Tom.  /.,  in  Vita,  ex  cjuis  ncrijitis  adornata,  L/ib.  I.,  n.  5,  p.  264  ;  Patroloy.  Lat., 
Vol  LXXV.) 

t  "  Obteniperare  coactus  vir  sauctissimus,  qui  obcdientiam  Deo  praj  sacrificiis  omnibus 
placcre  noverat,  Koniic  sumnia  omnium  ordinuni  giatulatiouc  cxceplus  est;  et  in  monasteiium 
regresous,  novo  feivore  ad  iutermissos  mouastici  instituti  labores  seso  acciuxit."     {Ibidem.) 

§  See  what  John  the  Deacon  says: — "  Deniqul^  cernens  Benedictus,  veiierabilis  poutifex, 
virtutum  gradibua  Gregorium  ad  alta  consceudcre,  violenter  cum  a  quiete  uionasterii  8Ul 
abatruhens,  ecclesiastiri  oidinis  ofHcio  sublimavit,  levilami|Ue  .se]>timum  ad  suuni  adjutorium 
consecravit.  In  quo  veneraliilis  levita  Grcgoriirs  tanl:i  limiiilil;ite  viguit,  tauta  solertia  miuis- 
travit,  ut  in  ecclesiastics-  liirian'tiia-  miui.slerio  vidiictm-  diviiiis  aiigelis  uon  solum  uitoie 
habitus,  verum  etiam  daiitate  monim  luobabiliniii  (|iii)ilMuiiiiod<>  coa-qiiari."  (S.  Grcgorii 
Hap.c.  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore  Joanne  Diacono,  lAb.  I.,  n.  25,  p.  72;  Fatiuku/.  LaL, 
Vol.  LXXr.) 
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sudden  in  a  sea  of  seculai"  matters,  and  because  I. had  not  held  fast  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  monasteiywhen  in  possession,  I  learnt  by  losing  it,  how  closely 
it  should  have  been  held.  For  whereas  the  vii-tue  of  obedience  was  set 
ag'ainst  my  own  inclination  to  make  me  take  the  chai-ge  of  ministering  at  the 
holy  Altar,  I  was  led  to  undei'take  that  upon  the  gi-ounds  of  the  Church 
requiring  it,  which,  if  it  might  be  done  with  impunity,  I  should  get  quit  of 
by  a  second  time  withdrawing  myself."* 

Next  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  Papal  Nuncio,  on  a 
delicate  political  errand  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (578).  Whilst 
at  the  imperial  court,  he  conducted  himself  with  all  the  sagacity 
and  prudence  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  and  lived  the 
life  of  a  genuine  Benedictine.f  In  his  converse  with  earth,  he 
was  simply  working  for  heaven.  He,  like  ti.  Anselm  after  him, 
like  S.  Gregory  Theologus,  like  the  Angelical,  looked  upon  the 
world,  even  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  as  a  tempest-tossed 
ocean,  where  peace  and  rest  are  never  to  be  found.  The 
society  of  his  brethren,  and  the  practices  of  Benedictine 
asceticism,  formed  his  one  powerful  stay  in  the  midst  of  a 
career  which  was  so  distasteful  to  his  nature.;}:  Let  him  speak 
in  his  own  words  : — 

"Just  as  it  happened  then  also  when  I  was  brought  to  the  mhiistry  of  the 
Altar,  this  was  brought  about  for  me  without  my  knowledge,  viz. — that  I 
should  I'eceive  the  mighty  chai-ge  of  the  Holy  Order,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
be  qviartered  under  less  restraint  in  an  earthly  palace,  whither  indeed  I  was 
followed  by  many  of  my  brethren  from  the  monastery,  who  were  attached  to 
me  by  a  kindred  affection.  Which  happened,  I  perceive,  by  Divine  dispen- 
sation, in  order  that  by  their  exami)le,  as  by  an  anchored  cable,  I  might 
ever  be  kept  fast  to  the  tranquil  shore  of  prayer,  whenever  I  should  be 
tossed  by  the  ceaseless  waves  of  secular  affairs.  For  to  their  society  I  fled  as 
to  the  bosom  of  the  safest  port  from  the  rolling  swell,  and  from  the  waves  of 
earthly  occupation ;  and  though  that  office  which  withdrew  me  from  the 
monastei'y  had  with  the  point  of  its  employments  stal)l)ed  me  to  death  as  to 
my  fomner  ti-anquillity  of  life,  yet  in  their  Society,  Vjy  means  of  the  appeals 
of  diligent  reading,  I  was  animated  with  the  yearnings  of  daily  renewed 
compunction."^ 

*  "  Quia  eniiu  ploiumque  navem  incaute  religatain,  etiam  de  siuii  tutissimi  littoris  iiuda 
excutit,  cum  tempeatas  exciesoit,  rcpeiitf  ine,  sub  pia'tcxtu  ectlesiastici  oiiliuis,  in  causaniiu 
sajculariiini  pelago  lepeii ;  et  quietem  luoiiasterii,  <iuia  IuiIiiikId  iion  tortitii  fciiui  quain  stiifto 
tciieuda  fuciit,  pcrdeudo  coKiiovi."     (Ibidem,  Moral'nnn  Lihri,  Kjiisti'l<i  J/i.s.vojiVr,  ('«;<.  J.,  ji.  511.) 

t  "  Secuti  naiii(|ne  sunt  cum  niulti  ex  suo  uiouastciid  tVatics,  j;irniaMa  ili^viucti  diaritate. 
Quod  diviua  I'nctuni  (lispcnsatiouc  cimspicitur,  ut  eoiniii  videlicet  exempli)  ad  orationis  placi- 
dum  littus  quasi  aiiiliniie  tune  striii^i  relur,  et  dum  causaruin  sa'culaviuni  eiintinuatis  veiti- 
giiiibus  tluctnaret  ad  illorum  eousDilium  velut  ad  tutissimi  portus  .siiniin,  rel'u!;eret. 
Hoi'um  ergo  consoitio  uon  solum  a  terreiiis  est  iniuiitiis  inciiraihus,  veium  etiam  ad  vit» 
ccjelestis  exeicilia  magis  magisque  succeiisus."  (S.  Giegoiii  Papiu,  0pp.  Oninia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita, 
Auctore  J ounne  Diaeouo,  Lib.  T.,  n.  26 — 27,  p.  7!J— .7^;   Pairoloij.  Lai.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  Paul  tlie  Deaenu  spealis  tlius:  — "  Et  licet  illud  eum  niinistcrium  ex  monasterio  abatraetum 
a  pi-iHlin;e  qiiietis  vit:i  iniier(in<-  sua'  occiijimI  Minis  exstinxeiil.  inter  ens  lainen  \>{V  sindio.sa'  lec- 
tionis  allo(|iiiiim  i|ni>tidiaiKe  asjiiralio  ennipuncl  ioiiis  aiiinialiat.  Ilnrum  er^ii  eiuisdrtio  noii 
snlum  a  terrenis  est  niuuiti'.s  incur.siliuN,  verum  etiam  ad  culestis  Mtie  exereilia  magis  magisquu 
succeusuB."'     (Ibidem,  Auctore  Paulo  Diaeouo,  m.  7,  p.  44 — 45.) 

?  Botli  Paul  tlie  Deacon  and  John  the  Deacon  follow  S.  Gregory,  almost  word  for  ■word : — 
"  Quod  diviua  factum  dis]((Mi.satione  e»nai)icio,  ut  corum  semper  exemplo  ad  orationis  placidnra 
littus,  quasi  anchoras  fune  restringeier,  cum  caiisarum  s:Bcidarium  incessabili  iinpulsu  tluc- 
tuarcm.      Ad   illorum    quippe    consortium,   velut    ad   tutissimi    portus  sinuiu,   terreui  actus 
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Gregory  remained  six  years,  living  his  life  of  "  compunction," 
at  the  palace  of  Tiberius.  His  mission  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. He  re-established  amicable  relations  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Byzantine  Court.  He  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  supple  methods  of  Eastern  X)olitics  ;  and  induced  the  Patri- 
arch Eutychius  to  retract  his  heretical  opinions  regarding  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.* 

He  then  returned  to  his  monastery  of  S.  Andrew's  ;  was 
elected  Abbot  (584) ;  and,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  and 
with  the  just  severity  of  one  who  remembers  that  souls  will 
finally  be  examined  by  an  All-seeing  Judge,  he  ruled  and  guided 
his  brethren  in  the  ways  of  perfection  and  of  peace. 

In  590,  a  terrible  inundation  of  the  city  took  place  through 
an  extraordinary  rising  of  the  Tiber.f  This  visitation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pestilence,  which  decimated  the  inhabitants  and  did 
not  spare  the  monastery  of  S.  Andrew's.  Pope  Pelagius  H. 
was  himself  carried  off  by  it.  The  energy  of  Gregory  was 
roused.  He  addressed  the  people.  With  earnest  eloquence  he 
called  them  to  penance.^  He  set  on  foot  a  monster  procession  : 
the  seven  Basilicas  were  centres  of  formation ;  all  the  clergy, 
all  the  monks,  the  nuns  themselves  from  their  sacred  retire- 
ment, were  ordered  to  join  ;  widows,  married  women,  the  laity, 
and  even  tender  infants  were  not  exempt.  With  plaintive 
litany  and  many  tears,  this  vast  concourse  proceeded  to  the 
Basilica  of  our  Lady.  The  plague  was  carrying  off  as  many  as 
eighty  per  hour  at  the  very  time  of  their  intercessions.  But  if 
the  legend  be  true,  that  pilgrimage  was  not  made  in  vain.§ 
Whilst  the  city  was  thus  storming  heaven  with  prayers  and 
tears,  Gregory  cast  his  eye  towards  that  great  mausoleum,  the 
Moles  Hadriana,  now  called  the  Castel  iSant'  Angelo,  and 
hovering  over  it  he  saw  the  Angel  of  God  :  in  his  hand  was  the 


voUimina  fluctusque  fngiebam;  et  licet  illud  me  iniiiisterium  ex  monasterio  abstractum,  a 
pristiiiiB  quictis  vita,  mucrone  8u;b  occupatioiiis  exstiiixerat ;  inter  eos  taiueii  per  stiidioHsa 
lectiouis  allu(iiiiuni,  quotidiau^  me  aspiralio  compuuctionisanimabHt."  (S.  Gregorii  Papie,  Opp. 
Omnia,  Tuiii.  J.,  Miiraliam  Libri,  Epistula  Mixsoria,  Cap.  I.,  p.  5U  ;  Falrolog.  Lai..  Vol.  LXX  V.) 

*  "  Cum  ergo  Grcgorius  validissiiiiis  fcbribiis  lestuaret,  Kutycbius,  cum  iiiortc  coiifligens, 
m-Uciu  iiianus  siue  teiu-bat  coram  omiiibua,  dicciis;  C'oii/lteor  quia  oinjies  in  hac  carne  resuiynnus. 
Post  qiiaiii  catholicic  lidei  coufessioiicm  defiinctus  est."  {Ibidem,  i7i  Vita,  Auctore  Joanne 
Uiacono,  Lib.  I.,  n.  HU  2>-  '^■) 

t  Tlie  date  is  contested:— "Itaqne  iunndatio,  de  qua  Gregorins  Tiironensis,  accidit  mense 
Novembre  an.  .'589,  .Januario  seqnenti  pestilentia  I'elagium  papain  abstulit."  (S.  Gregorii  Papie, 
O/ip.  Oiiiniii.  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata.  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  VIL,  n.  1,  p.  27":  I'atruluu.  Lat.. 
Vul.LXXV.)  V  • 

t  His  sermon  began  tlius: — "  Oportef,  fratres  carissimi,  nt  flagella  Dei,  quse  nietuere  ventura 
debniiuiis,  siiltem  piiesentia  et  experta  timeauuis.  (^onversiDuis  nobis  aditiim  dolor  aperiat,  et 
cordis  nostri  dnritiam  ipsa  qnam  patimnr  pieua  dissolvat.  Ut  enini  propbeta  teste  pnedietiim 
est:  Pervenit  yUidiua  usque  ad  animam  (Jerem..  IV..  10).  Ecce  eteiiini  cuucta  plebs,  c«'U-.sti8  ine 
mucrone  percntitnr,  et  repeutina  singnli  Cicde  vastautur.  Nee  languor  mortem  pr.evenit,  sed 
lauguoris  n)oras,  ut  cernitis,  nuns  ipsa  pneeuirit.  Percussus  quisque  ante  rapitnr,  quani  ad 
lameuta  pieuitenti;e  convertatur.''     {Ibidem,  ^uctoi-e  Joanne  Diacono,  n.  41,  p.  79.) 

i  '•.\b  illis  supplicationibns  originem  traxisse  videtur  litauine  qua;  dicnntnr  majores,  et  in 
fesfo  S.  Marci  quotauuis  celebrautur,  cum  ilia;  qu;e  in  triduo  ante  Ascensionem  Domini  Bunt, 
dicautur  minores."     {I  bittern,  ex  yas  scriptiis  adornata,  Lib.  I.,  n.  6,  p.  281.) 
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flashing  sword  of  destruction,  but  the  swift  minister  was  not 
drawing  it  forth  to  smite  the  people  :  God's  anger  appeared  to 
have  been  appeased,  for  he  was  sheathing  it  in  the  scabbard.* 

The  death  of  Pelagius  turned  all  eyes  upon  Gregory.  Clergy, 
senate,  and  people,  with  unanimity  elected  him  as  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  Gregory  did  all  that  lay  in  him  to  escape  so  great  an 
infliction.  He  clung  to  his  life  of  monastic  poverty  in  the  same 
way  as  a  miser  clings  to  his  bags  of  gold.f  He  did  his  best  to 
induce  the  emperor  to  refuse  to  confirm  his  election  ;  and  when 
he  found  this  plan  to  fail  him,  it  is  said  that  he  fled,  aiid  was 
only  discovered  through  the  supernatural  appearance  of  a  bright 
cloud  of  fire,  which  stood  over  the  place  where  he  lay  concealed. 
Finally,  he  was  constrained  to  accept  the  high  office,  and  by  the 
prudence,  patience,  and  enlightenment  of  his  policy,  earned  for 
himself  the  proud  title  of  "  The  Great. "J 

In  him  shone  especially  the  great  Benedictine  virtues  of  the 
Holy  Rule.  He  who  had  learnt  thoroughly  to  obey,  now  knew 
how  to  govern.  Humility  and  charity  were  the  pillars  of  his 
throne.  Indefatigable  industry,  wide  sympathy,  breadth  of 
view,  benignity,  and  a  marvellous  stability  of  character,  made 
him  fit  to  take  the  helm  in  rough  and  stormy  times. 

His  very  love  of  his  old  state  fitted  him  all  the  more  for  his 
new  one.  His  letters,  which  are  full  of  sighs  and  lamentations 
at  the  loss  he  has  sustained,  in  having  been  drawn  from  his 
haven  of  peace,  and  thrust  on  the  tossing  sickening  sea  of  polit- 
ical life,  speak,  by  that  very  circumstance,  of  the  Rock  on  which 
his  stability  was  built,  and  of  that  Christ  Who  was  taking  him 
by  the  hand  and  directing  him  along  his  ways.^  Not  even 
Nazianzen  felt  the  crushing  power  of  responsibility  with  greater 

*  "  Tunc  feiuiit  prope  inolfiii  Iliulriaui  Tilicri  ad.jaecnteni  visum  esse  angelum,  in  signum 
recouciliati  l^uimms.  nudnliiin  iilindnm  in  rtniiiuiiii  rtiiontre,  eoqne  si/mbolo  morbum  cessasse  iifinifi- 
care  voluissif.''  (S.  Givgorii  l'a|i:i'.  "/'/'■  oiiini'i,  Tu)ii.  I.,  in  I'ita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  ailurnata,  Lib.  I., 
n.  6,  ;j.  280;  Patruloy.  Lut,  rot.  LXXI'.)  Tlie  author  theu  goes  ou,  however,  to  questiuu  the 
prudence  of  giving  credit  to  tlie  legend.  The  silence  of  S.  Bede,  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  of 
John  the  Deacou,  tells  strongly  against  it. 

t  "  Fiirniiilaljat  enini  celsuni  quidciii.  et  ardmini  locum.  Kt  nk  metmhnt  jHiu/iirtatis suir  securi' 
tatem  pmlrn  .  f.iciiti  inuiri  ilirit.s  aoli-iit  /irritiinis  ilirUhis  riiMoilin.  ut  i-jiisili-iii  (irc-gdiii  (Lib.  IIL, 
IHalOf/..  (.'iiji.  A/I'.).  ViTuiii  lUiii  latilmla  tu;;;i'  iiiaparaiit,  eaiiiliir.  traliiliir.  et  ad  beati 
apostoli  Petri  basilieain  drdiiritur.  ibi(|Ue  ad  puntiliealis  gratiic  olhcium  cousccratus,  papa  Urbi 
datus  est.'     Hiec  Gregorius  Turon."     (1  bidem,  n.  H,  p.'iiiZ.) 

t"Obtinet  is  [tiregoriiis]  a  uegotiatoribus  ut  in  eratera  occultatus  educeretur  ab  Urbe, 
atque  ita  latebris  tiiduo  se  oeeultavit,  donee  illnni  jcjuniis  et  orationibus,  populus  Ronianus, 
coluinna  lucis,  tertia  super  eum  ncictc  ccrlitus  eiuissa.  obtiiuiit  :  (jiiu' noii  parvo  niirtis  spatio  a 
sumnio  coeli  usciue  ad  cumleMi  ip.suni  linea  n'cta  ill'iilgen.s.  (juaiciitiliu.s  viilmii  optabile  demon- 
stravit."  (S.  Gregorii  Papa-,  ('/'/'•  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  AueUtve  Paulo  Uiaeouo,  n.  l;t,  p.  48; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

i  For  instance,  his  letter  to  Theoctista  is  one  example  in  point.  Observe  the  following  very 
Ingenious  comparison.  Speaking  of  sinners,  he  quotes  the  verse: — "  Den^  mens,  pone  illon  ut 
rolam  (Fsal.  LXXXIL.  14).  Rota  quippe  e.\  posteriori  parte  attollitur  et  in  anterioribus  cadit. 
Posteriora  auttjn  nobi.'s  sunt  bona  i>ra-seiitis  iiniudi,  quie  reliuquimus;  anteriora  vero  sunt 
a;terna  et  permamntia.  ad  quie  vocamur,  Paulo  attestaute.  qui  ait:  iiiuv  rrtro  o'llitiis,  in  ra  qua 
sunt  priora  mi-  ej-triidin.'<  f  I'hil..  IIL.  V.t).  Piccalor  c  igo  cumin  prjusenti  vita  profecerit,  ut  rota 
poiiitur;  quia  iu  anti-rioiibus  corrui'Ms,  i-x  po.sl iiioribus  elevattir.  Nam  cumin  har  vila  glo- 
riam  pcreipil  (|uam  n-liiKiuit.  al)  ilia  radii  c|ua-  post  banc  veuit."  (S.  Gregorii  Papa'.  <>i>f>. 
Omnia,  Tom.  111..  EiiiMnhiritm  Lib.  I..  Indirt.  IX..  A'/ii.s(.  I'.,  ;).  4.'iO ;  Patroloij.  Lat..  Vol.  LXXill.) 
See  also  the  words  beginuing: — "  l)um  eoutemplatiouis  dulcedinem  alte  describitis,  ruina;  nieiB 
mihi  gemituu  reuovastis,  4cc."     (Ibidem.) 
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acuteiiess,  nor  would  even  the  Angelical  himself  have  suffered 
much  more,  had  such  an  office  finally  been  forced  upon  him. 
The  high  saints  of  God  have  pierced  so  far  into  the  Unseen 
Kingdom,  that — to  use  the  words  spoken  of  Holy  Benedict  by 
this  Pontiff — to  them  the  greatest  glory  of  the  world  is  but  as  a 
"dried-up  flower." 

'  And  it  must  be  confessed  Gregory  was  called  to  rule  in  days 
of  great  difficulty  and  complication.  The  clergy  were  in  schism. 
The  Lombards,  who  were  tilled  with  all  the  traditionary  cruelty 
of  the  Arians,  looked  upon  the  Roman  Church  as  their  natural 
enemy.  The  emperors,  always  too  weak  to  afford  any  assistance, 
were  always  strong  enough  to  try  and  paralyze,  and  interfere.* 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  swollen  with  the  vauity  which 
grows  from  being  near  a  throne,  was  aiming  at  a  title  which 
implied  universal  jurisdiction,  and  which  was  liable  to  create  a 
schism  between  the  East  and  West.  Africa  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Donatists  ;  Arianism  poisoned  the  whole  of  Spain  ;  Eng- 
land had  sunk  into  idolatry  ;  Gaul  was  desolated  by  simony 
and  social  strife  ;  whilst  the  East  was  ravaged  by  the  conquer- 
ing ambition  of  restless  tribes.  Gregory,  looking  upon  this  vast 
and  turbulent  ocean — as  he  always  calls  the  world,  could  find 
no  green  spot  on  which  to  rest  his  eye.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  the  terrors  of  his  day,  that  he  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come  upon  him.f 

Shortly  after  his  elevation  he  writes — 

•'  But  becaiise  1  being  unworthy  and  weak  have  taken  upon  me  the  old 
much  battered  vessel,  for  the  waves  make  a  way  in  on  all  sides,  and  the 
rotten  jilanks  shattered  by  a  daily  and  vehement  tempest  tell  of  shipwreck, 
I  beseech  you  by  Almighty  God,  to  stretch  the  hand  of  youi'  pi-ayei-s  in  this 
my  peril,  since  you  may  implore  mercy  ever  so  much  the  more  earnestly,  in 
proportion  as  you  also  stand  the  further  removed  fi-om  the  sigitated  state  of 
calamity  which  we  undergo  in  this  land."| 

*  Sfp  liow  deeply  Gregory  feels  his  position,  and  liow  Rraphically  lie  deseribes  it  to  lii8 
friend  Bishop  Leauder : — "  Taiitis  quippe  in  hoc  loco  hujiis  luiindi  Uuctilius  quatiof,  iit  vetnstani 
ac  putiescenteni  naveiu,  qnam  regendam  occulta  Dei  (li.si)eU8atione  siisccpi  ad  luiituni  diri;;ero 
niillaten\is  possim.  Nunc  ex  adM-rso  liiictiis  irnuiiit,  nunc  ex  lateie  cuiiiuli  spiiinosi  maris 
intiimescunt.  nunc  a  tcifjo  tiiniicstas  insiiiuitur.  Intenjue  luec  omnia  tiuliat\i>  (■n4;()r  modo  iit 
ipsani  clavum  adversitutcm  iliiificre;  niodo  curvato  navis  latere,  niinas  Huctuiim  ex  obliquu 
ik(Un:ire.  lnf;cniise(i.  cjwia  seiitio  quod  neylineute  mi-  cre.scit  Kcntina  vitioriini,  et  tenipestate 
till  titer  iiliviaiitc,  jam|ani(|ii<-  jmlrida'  naulVa^iiini  taliiihe  .sonant.  Flens  reminiscor  quod  per- 
didi  nii;i'  ]ilaiiilum  littu.s  ijuiit  is,  et  su.siiirando  trrrani  cunnpicio,  quam  taiueu  reniui  veutis 
adv.-rsantil)n»  ti-ncrc  mm  pcissuin."     ( I  bUlem,  Kpint.  XLllI.,  p.  497.) 

t  How  ti>ucliin;;ly  eloiiurnt  are  not  his  last  words  in  liis  last  Homily  on  Ezechiel! — "  Ecce 
Ikcc  ut,  l)c()  lai;;iiiitc,  jiot  niinu.s,  <:orani  vobis.  fratres  carissimi,  rinuiti  sumus.  Nemo  autem  me 
reprehendat.  si  piist  lianc  lii(iitn)neni  cessavero,  qnia  sieut  onines  cernitis,  nostra'  tribulationes 
excreverunt  :  undiiine  ^ladiis  circnmtusi  sumus,  undique  immineus  mortis  periculum  timemus. 
Alii,  dctrnnt  atis  act  nos  maniUus  redeuut,  alii  eapti,  alii  interempti,  nuntiautur.  Jam  cogor 
linguam  al)  expo.sitione  retintre,  quia  tsdetanimam  meam  vitie  nieie.  Jam  iiullus  a  me  saeri 
eloquii  studiuin  re<|uirat,  quia  ver.sa  in  Iuct\ini  citliara  niea.  et  orfiannm  nu-uni  in  vocem  Hen- 
tinm.  Jam  cordis  oculus  in  niysteriorum  discuKsi<uie  non  vi^nlal.  (|nia  dormitavit  aninni  mea 
pne  ta-dio.  .  .  .  Aliquaudo  [Deus  I'ater]  tilios  pane  nutril.  aliqnaiulo  Hagello  corrigit,  qnia 
per  dolores  et  ninnera  ad  Inereditatem  perpetuain  erndit.  Sit  itaqne  gloria  ouinipotenti  Domino 
uostro  Jesn  Cliri.sto,  qnia  et  ngnat  cum  Patre  in  nnitate  Spiritus  sancli  Oeus,  per  omnia  s:ecula 
Ba'culorum  Amen."  (S.  (jregorii  Papa-,  Opii.  (hnnin.  Tom.  11.,  Huniiliarum  in  Ezechitlem  Lib.  II., 
Humil.  A'.,  n.  2-1,  p.  1072;   I'atroloij.  LiiL.  I'ol.  LXXil.) 

t  "  Sed  quia  vetustam  naviin  vehementenjue  eonfractam  indignus  ego  intirmusqne  siiscepi 
(undique  euim  lluctus  iutraut,  et  quotidiauu  ac  valida  tenipestate  quassata}  putridaj  uaufra 
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Then  more  clearly,  in  his  Homily  on  S.  Luke  : — 

"Of  all  which  [signs  described  by  our  Lord]  some  we  see  already  accom- 
plished, others  we  dread  to  be  upon  us  nig-h  at  hand.  For  we  see  already 
that  nation  rises  up  against  nation,  and  that  the  push  and  press  of  them  has 
settled  upon  the  lands  worse  in  our  own  times  than  we  read  in  records.  That 
earthquakes  overwhelm  countless  cities,  ye  know  how  often  we  have  heard 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  endui-e  pestilences  without  pause,  but 
signs  in  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stai's  we  do  not  at  all  as  yet  see  manifestly  ; 
bvit  that  even  these  things  are  not  far  oft",  we  collect  from  the  mei-e  change  of 
the  atmosphei'e  ah-eady,  though  Ijefoi-e  Italy  was  given  up  to  be  smitteia  by  the 
sword  of  a  Gentile  foe,  we  beheld  tiery  ranks  in  the  heavens,  the  veiy  blood 
itself  of  the  human  race,  which  was  afterwards  sxiilt,  streaming,"* 

Though  Gregory  looked  upon  the  end  of  the  world  as  not  far 
off,  he  acted  as  though  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
to  do  his  best  to  bring  chaos  into  order.  His  special  character- 
istics seem  to  have  been  the  wide  compass  of  his  vision,  and 
the  A^ersatility  of  his  political  resource.  He  appears  as  if  creat- 
ed to  be  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  to  rule  the  world.  His 
vast  correspondence  shows  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  his 
indefatigable  industry.  His  conflicts  with  the  emperor  Maur- 
ice ;  his  firmness,  yet  true  dignity,  based  upon  the  humility  of 
the  Cross,  in  his  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  John  the 
Faster  ;  f  his  diplomatic  address  in  mediating  between  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Byzantine  Court,  are  sufficient  to  prove  him  most 
able  in  his  conduct  of  affairs.  Then,  his  services  to  freedom,  in 
loosening  the  hold  of  Eastern  despotism  on  the  West ;  his  en- 
lightened and  civilizing  treatment  of  the  Franks  and  the  Biir- 
gundians  ;  and  his  enterprizing  temper,  which  carried  his  inter- 
est into  far-distant  lands,  and  bore  the  torch  of  Truth  amidst 
the  dark  forests  and  idolatries  of  paganism  and  superstition, 
speak  lou<l  for  the  real  greatness  and  breadth  of  his  truly  Roman 
mind. I     Who  so  free  from  littleness  as  he,  who  secured  to  the 

giiini  tabula",  sonant),  per  oninipotentem  Denin  rogo,  in  hoc  niihi  pericnio  orationis  tnse  niaunin 
jjoirifjiis,  (luia  et  tanto  euixius  potestis  exoiare,  qnauto  et  a  coulusione  tribulatioiiuni,  qiias 
ill  liac  terra  iiatiiiiur,  loiifjiiis  statis."  (S.  Giegoiii  Papoe,  Opp.  Omnia,  Turn.  III.,  Epistolarum 
I.ih.  I..  Indict.  IX.,  EpisL  IV.,  ad  Joannem  Episcopum  Constantinopulltanuin ,  p.  44";  Patrolog.  Lat., 
Vol.  LXXVII.) 

*  "  Kxquibns  piot'ecto  onmibns  alia  .jam  facta  cernimus,  alia  e  proximo  vcntura  foniiiilanius. 
Nam  gentem  suptT  gentem  ixsiii'seiv,  eanimque  pressuram  terris  iiisistcic  plus  iaiii  in  iiostris 
temporibns  ceriiinnis  tpiani  in  t'odicibiis  U-jcimns.  Quod  terra'  mollis  in  Ins  iuiiunieras  siibruat, 
ex  aiiis  nnindi  paitibiis  scitis  quam  freciiu'iiteraudivimus.  Pestili'utias  sine  cessatioue  patimnr. 
Sisna  vero  in  sole,  et  Ivuia,  et  stellis,  adlnic  aperte  miiiime  videmiis,  scd  <|ir;a  et  liiec  uou  longe 
siiit,  ex  ipsa  jam  aeris  immiitatioue  coUigiinus.  (Juainvis  priiis(niaiii  Italia  gentili  gladio 
lerienda  traderetur,  igneas  in  etelo  acies  vidimus,  ipsum  qui  postea  Imiiiani  generis  fiiaiis  est 
sanguinem  coniscanteni."  {Ibidem.  Tom.  II.,  XL.  Homiliarum  in  Evangelia,  Lib.  I.,  Homil.  I.,n, 
1,  p.  1(178;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXVI.) 

t  It  was  Gregory's  contest  with  tbis  arrogant  prelate  which  gave  rise  to  the  Pontiff  signing 
himself  "  Servua  Servorum  Dei."  (See  S.  Gregorii  Papas.  Opp.  Omnia,  7'om.  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore 
Joanne  Diacono,  lAb.  II.,  n,  I,  p.  8";  I'atroloij.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

J  His  sending  S  Augustine  to  England  is  too  well  known  to  require  nieuliou.  But  possibly 
the  letters  eNinessing  (ilegiiivs.ioy  at  tlie  result  of  tlie  inissoii  are  not  so  faiuillar;  one  begins 
thus: — "Gregdiius  Augiislino  ejiiseopo  Angloiiini.  Gl:jri<(  in  i.ml.tis  Deo,  (t  in  terra  iia.r, 
hominibus  bonat  voluntatis  {Lm:  II..  14;  Juan.  XII.)  ^\\\\a.  granniii  friiineiiti  niortuuni  est  cadens 
in  terram,  ne  solum  reguaret  cielo,  cujus  niorte  vivimiis,  cii.jus  inliriiiitate  roboramiir,  cnjiis 
passioue  a  passione  eripimur,  ciyus  auiure  in  Britannia  fratres  qua;rimu8  quos  iguorabanius, 
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cultivators  of  the  soil  freedom,  safety,  and  redress?  Wlio  so 
enlightened  as  he,  who  impressed  upon  those  who  governed 
others,  as  a  first  rule  of  action,  that  they  should  consult  the 
liberty  of  those  over  whom  they  ruled,  as  carefully  as  if  they 
were  consulting  for  themselves  ?  Who  so  pregnant  with  prin- 
ciples of  true  progress  as  he,  who  in  his  legislation  touching 
upon  slaves  gave  the  first  hint  at  that  emancipation  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  beneficent  actions 
of  modern  civilization  ? 

Even  Jews  and  pagans  were  made  to  feel  the  royal  benignity 
of  his  paternal  rule.  He  did  not  persuade  himself  that  ignor- 
ance and  sin  are  to  be  blotted  out  by  tears  and  iron.  Force 
and  hardness  were  not  elements  in  the  composition  of  his  Bene- 
dictine sjiirit  ;  but  large  moderation,  warmth  of  sympathy, 
gentleness  of  management, — treating  men,  erring  men,  even  the 
obstinate  and  the  froward,  as  if  they  had  heafts  in  their  breasts, 
and  as  if  those  hearts  could  at  length  be  melted,  however  stony 
they  might  have  been,  by  the  power  of  constraining  love,  by  the 
pressure  of  sweet  humility,  by  the  magic  of  the  gentle  patience 
of  a  truly  strong  man.* 

Was  it  not  the  action  of  such  a  spirit  as  this  which  broke  the 
perversity  of  the  Donatist  schism  (594)  ?  Was  not  the  scandal 
of  the  Three  Chapters  brought  to  a  close  by  the  diplomacy  of 
Gregory  the  Great  ? 

Of  his  creative  influence  in  sacred  art  and  song,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  speak.  On  the  alleged  antipathy  to  literature  of  one, 
who,  more  than  any  other  of  his  day,  was  sensitive  to  the 
graceful  and  the  beautiful,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell.  To 
be  a  Benedictine  monk  has  ever  been  to  possess  a  taste  for  the 
Classics  and  the  Scriptures.  Gregory  the  Great,  clothed  with  the 
spiritual  diadem  of  universal  Church-rule,  was  ever  at  heart  a 
child  of  the  monastic  Spirit.f  To  him  the  great  regular  Order 
owed  its  wide  expansion,  much  of  its  prestige,  its  liberty,  its 

ic."  (S.  Gregorii  Piij)*,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Epistolarum  TAb.  XL,  Indict.  IV.,  Kpisl.  XXVIII., 
p.\\1!&—\Vi,'i\  I'ali-olog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXVII.)  Sui^  also  S.  (Jn-^'Di-y's  letter  to  (^leeu  Beitlia,  so 
full  of  a  true,  loviuj;,  Poiitilical  sjiirit.  It  curls  tlius: — •  Oriinnis  autcui  oniiiiiiDtiiiti  m  Uiiiiii, 
Ut  gloriii)  vestrai  cor  et  aii  opiTaiida  qua-  dixiiuus.  Knilia'  sua'  iniie  mici'i-nilal,  et  a-ti'niu! 
Wercedis  fructmu  vobis  ile   plauita  sihi  operatiunc  coiuiilat."     (lhidi:M,  Epul.  XXIX.,  p.  1142.) 

*  And  lie  was  not  less  firm  tliaii  jjeutle.     He  writes  to  the  Deacon  Sabiuiauus: — "  Quod  ego 

analiter  patiar  scis.  qui  ante  paratior  sum  niori,  quam  l)eati  Petri  Apostoli  Ecclesiaui  ineis 
iebus  denigrare."  (!S.  Gregorii  PajiU'.  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  III..  Kpislolarum  Lib.  V.,  Indict.  XIIL, 
Ejn»t.XLVII.,p.Til:  Putiolofj.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXVII.)  No  better  idea  could  be  t'oruied  of  the 
character  of  S.  (Jregorv  the  Great  aud  of  the  activity  of  his  niiud.  of  his  gifts  aud  of  his  caudour, 
of  his  luuieaty  of  purpose  and  zeal  for  saving  souls  and  for  uiaiutainiug  discipline,  than  by 
reading  his  vohiniinous  correspoudcnce.     (See  Opp.  Omnia.,  2'um.  III.,  p.  442 — l;i2il.) 

t  In  the  writings  of  the  Saint,  there  are  continual  traces  not  only  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  Rule 
of  S.  Benedict,  but  also  of  the  very  words  of  that  gnat  Patriarch.  He  uses  thi^  word  ntilitas  in 
the  special  sense  of  S.  Benidict.  so  of  opus  DH.  See  his  betters,  his  Hooks  on  iloral.s.  his 
Honiilie.s  on  Kzechiel.  •'  Veruni  in  Kvpositione  Libri  I.  Reguni  freq\ieutius  Ucguhe  Hcneiliel  iniB 
Beutentias  et  verba  ipsauiet  adliiiiet ;  nee  luiruni.  cum  tunc  abbas  es.set.  alque  liis  honiiliis 
suos  aluniiios  ad  nionasticie  vine  perlcetioneni  erudiret.  In  |>ra'fatione  ad  liunc  eoninientariuui 
pluriinos  loquendi  modos  ex  laudala  Uegula  petitiis,  (|UoH  eoUigere  curaviuius,  invenies." 
Undent,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ix  ijus  scri/itia  adoruata.  Lib.  I.,  n.  U, />.  25a;  Patiuluy.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 
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stake  in  the  land,  and  its  solemn  conlirmation.  It  owed  him 
more  than  this  :  him  it  had  to  thank  for  its  more  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, for  its  vigorous  reform,  and  for  drawing  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  world-priest,  and  the  life  of  him  who 
in  poverty  and  obedience  had  given  himself  over,  together  with 
his  substance,  to  the  absolute  disposition  of  holocaustic  love.* 

Of  his  large  munificence,  his  Benedictine  hospitality,  of  his 
abiding  yearning  after  the  sweet  retirement  of  a  little  cell, 
where  he  could  be  with  "  Him  alone  and  himself  also  alone," 
of  the  monastic  atmosphere  with  which  he  surrounded  himself, 
ever  loving  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  brethren — in  a  word,  of  his 
straining  love  of  heaven  whilst  battling  with  the  earth,  a  store 
of  information  may  be  gained  by  reading  his  touching  letters, 
or  by  persuing  his  life,  as  written  either  by  Paul  or  by  John 
the  Deacon. 

Ever  since  those  cruel  austerities  which  followed  his  conver- 
sion to  religious  life,  this  great  Pontiff  had  been  a  continual 
sufferer.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  became  a  martyr 
to  the  gout.  He  was  for  at  least  two  years  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  was  ultimately  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  But  the  lire 
of  his  mind  and  his  solicitude  for  all  the  Churches  were  not 
extinguished  by  the  agony  of  his  physical  condition  :  forgetful 
of  self,  he  still  continued  to  dictate  his  letters,  and  to  interest 
himself  in  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  his  fellow-men.f  But 
at  length  his  hour  approached.  Of  his  death-bed  unfortunately 
no  account  seems  to  have  been  written,  at  least  none  has  been 
preserved  He  who  had  in  reality  lived  with  greater  freedom 
by  far  in  the  World  Unseen,  than  upon  this  shifting  stage,  on 
the  twelfth  of  March,  604,  was  called  to  behold  the  King  in  His 
glory,  and  to  look  upon  that  Face  which  he  loved  so  tenderly 
when  upon  earth. t  He  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
ruled  the  Universal  Church  for  thirteen  years. 

The  appearance  of  this  great  Pontiff,  according  to  the  minute 
description  given  by  John  the   Deacon,  must  have  been  very 

*  Moutalembert  says  that  S.  Gregory  remained  a  niouk  to  the  last :— "  Ou  y  reciiniiait 
aussi  rhumilitL;  flu  moiue ;  ce  qui  nous  rappelle  que  c'est  avaut  tout  Ic.  luoine  qu'il  ikius 
appartient  dc  inoutrer  dans  Ic  i;rand  pape,  dont  uous  avoiis  peut  etre  parle  trop  lougueiiicut. 
b'aillcurs  lout  d;iiis  sa  vie  piii)lii|Uf.  dans  sou  rt-gue  iiuuioi-tcl,  daus  ses  ecrits  suitout,  porte 
IViuprtiutc  iucllai.ublc  dc  sou  iducatioil  et  de  sou  esprit  luouastique."  (Les  Moines  d' Occident, 
Turn.  JJeuxiciuc,  Liv.  }\,  ji.  lotj — 157.) 

t  See  how  full  of  true  Christian  feelins  he  is  iu  suffering.  Writiug  to  Bishop  Lcander,  he 
sa,vs:— "l)e  jwdagraj  vero  niolestia  santtitas  vestra,  ut  .scribit,  aliiij;itur.  eujus  dolon-  assiduo 
et'ipse  vehemeuter  attritus  sum.  Sed  taeilis  erit  consolatio,  si  inter  liagella  qua-  patiiuur  qiiiu- 
que  feeinjus  ad  memoriam  deliota  revocamus;  atcjue  luec  uou  jaui  flagella,  si-d  dona  esse 
conspiciuius,  si  qua)  earuis  delectatioue  peeeaviiuus,  carnis  dolore  purgeuius."  (S.  Gregoru 
Pa,\yM,Oj>p.  Omma,  Tom.  III.,  KpistularuM  Lib.  J.\.,  IndM.  II.,  Epist.  VXXI.,  p.  iOb'Z;  I'atrolug. 
Lat.  Vol.  LXXVII.J 

i  Unhappily  no  particulars  of  his  dcarh  have  been  handed  down.  Paul  the  Deacon  simply 
says:— "Qui  boatissimiis  pontifex  postquam  sedeui  KoiiiansB  et  ApostoliCie  Kef^esia;  anius 
tredecini,  niensibus  sex,  et  diebus  decern,  gioriosissime  rexit,  ex  hac  luoe  sublractiis,  alqne  »d 
aiternam  regni  c.ulestis  sedem  trauslatus  est."  (Undcm,  Tom.  I.,  in  VUa,n.f:),  7a  .^.U;  I'atrolog. 
Lat.,  Vol.  LXXr.J 
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striking.  A  truly  Pontifical  and  Patriarchal  man,  his  presence, 
whilst  typifying  the  power  of  command,  must  have  spoken  of 
sweet  benignity  and  of  noble  condescension  ;  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  whilst  it  betrayed  evidences  of  suffering, 
told  still  more  strongly  of  Divine  compassion,  and  of  the  frank- 
ness of  a  pure  conscience  and  an  upright  heart.* 

In  spite  of  the  troubles  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
of  the  endless  distractions  which  his  position  inevitably  brought 
upon  him,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great — with  the  exception  of  Bene- 
dict XIV. — has  written  more  voluminously  than  any  other  in 
the  long  line  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs.  His  gift  was  not  so  much 
that  of  originality  as  of  practical  talent,  combined  with  a  strong 
bias  towards  the  allegorical.  His  exposition  on  the  Book  of 
Job,  his  Dialogues,  and  his  Homilies,  all  bear  upon  conduct  and 
the  moral  law.f  His  most  valued  production,  in  which  he  brings 
out  the  special  gifts  of  jjrudence,  balance,  and  intuition  of  gov- 
erning principles,  in  his  ^^  Liber  Regulae  Pastoralis'' — the 
"  Book  of  the  Pastoral  Rule."  Here  he  sums  up  and  advances 
the  work  which  had  already  been  attempted  by  S.  Ephrem,  and 
by  the  four  great  Fathers  :  Greogory  Theologus,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  and  Ambrose.  So  highly  was  this  noble  instruction 
esteemed,  that  it  wafe  translated  into  Greek  during  the  life-time 
of  the  author  ;  and  was  the  constant  companion  of  bishops  and 
of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

And  now  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  lives  of  the  great 
Church  Fathers.  S.  Gregory  the  Great  may  indeed  be  looked 
upon  as  the  latest  of  them  :  not  that  many  eminent  men  did  not 
rise  u})  in  the  Church  after  he  had  passed  away,  but  because  he 
appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  original  writers — the  last  of  the 
great  classical  masters  of  traditionary  lore.  8.  Athanasius, 
S.  Basil,  y.  Gregory   Theologus,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Chrysostom,  8. 

*  "Statuvajusta  et  bene  formata,  facie  de  patenije  faciei  lon<:itiKliue  et  in;itirii.v  rotiindi- 
tate  ita  nu-ilie  tiMuperata,  \it  cum  rotunditate  qiuulaiii  dc<cniis.siiiic  videatm-  cs^r  diclin  t:i.  bavba 
patcrno  more  siibt'iilva  ft  modica;  ita  calvaster,  ut  in  nn-din  I'ldufis  >h-tihI1<i.s  cin.  1111,0,  i.imscu- 
los  liabeat,  vt  rtcxtrorsuin  ictlcxos;  cnraiia  lotuiidi)  et  s|)uticisa.  eujiillo  subiii;;rij  it  dieeuter 
ilitorto  siil>  aiiiicuhi'  iMediillu  i>niiii'iuleiite,  fnmte  spcciiisa,  ehitis  et  loii^jis.  sed  exilibiis  super- 
ciliis;  oeiilis  jJiiiiilla  liirvis  iioii  (|iiiib'iii  iMa;;iiis  .M-d  paliilis;  sulKieulaiibii.s  pleuis;  naso  a  radice 
vergeiitiuiii  siiin-icilini  iini  suliti:itir  diiectn,  ciiea  iiiediiuii  lalioie.  delude  paMliiluin  recurvo  et 
ill  extremo  iialulis  iiaiibu.s  inciiiiiiieiite  ;  i>re  nibeu  ;  eiasbis  et  siiljdividui.s  labiis  geiiis  eoiiiposi- 
tis;  nieiitc)  a  eoiitinio  iiiaxillai  uiii  cb-eiliilitei-  piomineute;  colore  aquiliiio  el  vi\i(bi.  iiDiidmii, 
Bicut  ei  postea  coiiti;;it.  eanliai-ii ;  vidtu  niitis:  iiiauibus  pulcliris;  teretibus  dijiiti.s  el  lialiililius 
ad  seribeiiduiii."  (S.  (iie^oiii.  i'lip.  Omuia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore  ioaunv  Dkhiwio,  Lih.  I\'. 
n.  48.  p.  2;iO;   I'atruluij.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  Vid.  S.  Giefjovii  I'apa?.  Opp.  Omnia,  Vol.  V..  Tom.  /.— Moralium  Libri  sive  Kxpositio  in 
Libnim  B.  Job;  Libl).  1.— XVI.,  p.  5(I9— UG2:  Patroluy.  Lai.  Vol.  LXXV.  Tom.  //.— Moialiuiii 
Libri  sive  Kxpo.sitio  in  Lil)riiiii  B.  .lob;  Lilil).  XVH.— XXXV.,  p.  9— T82;  Homilianim  in  Ezecliielem 
Proidietam  Libri  Duo:  Lib.  I.,  Hoiiiil.  I.— XXI..  p.  786— II70 ;  Lib.  II.,  lioiuil.  XXI.— XL.,  p.  II70— 
I:)1I;  I'atroUi'j.  Lilt..  Vol.  L.V.VC/.  Ue(;uUe  I'atiualis  Liber  ad  Joaiineiii  K|>lscopum  Civitatis 
Kaveima-.  I'liina  I'ars.  ('ai>.  I.— .XL.  \>.  I;)— 2(1;  Seeuiida  Pars.  Cap.  I.— XI..  p.  2b— Sd;  Teriiii  l':irs 
Cap.  I.— XL.,  p.  .Id— 12(i;  (^iart;i  Pats,  Cap.  I.,  p.  126—128;  Dialosonim  Libb.  IV..  De  Vita  et 
Miraeuli.-)  I'atniiii  lt:ilie(>niiii  et  Dc-  .Eteruitate  Auimarum.  p.  150— 430  [S.  Benedict's  Lite.  Lib. 
II..  not  ineludedj;  KeKistri  Kpi.stolariiiii,  Libb.  I.— XIV.,  p.  442— 1328 :  Patrohig.  Lai.,  Vol.  L.\XV[I. 
Liber  Sacra  men  torn  III.  p.  2.') — 264  ;  Liber  Auti]iliouarius,  p.  641 — 72! :  Patroloy.  Lat,  Vol.  LXXVllI. 
Kxposit.  in  Lib.  Priniuin  Keguin.  p.  IH — 108;  Super  ("antiea  Cantieorum  Exposit.,  p.  471 — 548-  lu 
SeptL-iii  Psalmos  Pieuitent.,  p.  SiiO— 658:  Patroloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXIX. 
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Ambrose,  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  tliough  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  number,  at  all  events,  they  represent  that  splendid  galaxy 
in  the  theological  heavens — 

"Whither  as  to  their  fountain  other  stai-s 
Repairing-,  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light." 

Those  who  follow,  for  the  most  part  repeat,  or  vary,  or  develop 
their  teaching  ;  assimilate,  and  then  cast  into  a  more  modern 
form,  the  riches  of  their  wisdom  ;  or  use  their  utterances  as 
arguments  to  recommend  views  which  have  been  gathered  from 
other  portions  of  their  writings.  Even  the  most  creative  writers 
of  the  medieval  time,  on  close  inspection,  owe  their  name  more 
to  novelty  of  form,  than  to  originality  of  matter. 

All  this  tends  to  explain  why  the  Author  has  brought  the 
leading  Greek  and  Latin  Doctors  so  prominently  forward  in 
this  volume.  Their  characters  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
their  works,  that  one  of  the  strongest  lights  which  can  be 
thrown  upon  their  writings  proceeds  from  the  history  of  their 
lives.  How  could  the  intellect  of  the  great  Angelical  be  por- 
trayed, save  by  offering  some  kind  of  description  of  that  potent 
element  which  added  so  much  to  its  richness  and  its  tone  'i  and 
how  could  the  reader  be  better  prepared  for  taking  in  the 
majesty  and  tenderness  of  his  sublime  and  solitary  life,  than 
by  being  conducted  into  his  presence  along  a  gallery  of  pictures 
(though  they  be  but  rough  cartoons),  in  which,  with  a  few  bold 
strokes,  the  artist  suggests  such  thoughts  of  heroism  and  great- 
ness to  the  imagination,  as  attune  the  mind  into  harmony  with 
all  that  is  most  singular  and  difficult  to  grasp  in  the  seraphic 
character  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  ? 

All  large  subjects  require  large  treatment.  And  if  detail  is 
to  some  extent  sacrificed  to  breadth  of  outline,  large  masses  of 
colouring,  and  general  effect,  it  is  not  because  minuteness  and 
small  accuracies  are  undervalued  :  just  the  reverse  ;  but  because 
the  finish  of  a  picture,  if  it  is  to  be  perfect,  depends  as  much 
upon  the  power  of  presenting  the  entire  conception  as  a  whole, 
with  its  really  leading  features  and  salient  points,  with  its  one 
governing  characteristic,  as  upon  the  careful  and  conscientious 
elaboration  of  each  of  the  component  parts. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


TRADITION    AND    SCRIPTURE. 


The  influence  of  S.  Anthony  and  the  desert  wrestlers,  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  classic  Fathers,  has  now  been  dwelt 
upon  ;  and  the  points  of  likeness  and  contrast  between  these 
latter  and  the  Angelical  have  been  suggested  to  the  reader  : 
whilst  the  Christ-principle  of  monasticism  has  been  traced  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Paris,  as  it  runs  through, 
and  gives  oneness  to,  the  beautiful  variety  in  the  characters  of 
God's  leading  saints. 

The  Fathers  lived  in  times  of  war  and  struggle,  and  "  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  :  "  the  Angelical,  in 
days  of  peace.  They  were  athletes  of  the  Cross :  he  was  the 
great  thinker  of  the  Church.  They  flourished,  the  larger  portion 
of  them,  when  the  earth  was  still  poisoned  by  the  breath  of 
paganism  :  he,  after  the  Church  had  planted  her  victorious 
banner  on  nearly  all  the  citadels  of  the  world.  They  had  drunk 
in  the  civilization  of  pagan  Greece  or  Rome,  together  with  their 
Christianity  :  he  had  been  educated  from  tender  infancy  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  metropolis  of  Christian  culture,  and  had 
passed  his  calm  career  amongst  the  purest  traditions  and 
examples  of  the  civilization  of  the  Cross,*  Th(^y  had  gained 
experience,  a  rude  experience  to  some  of  them,  of  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  of  the  old-world  religion  :  he  had  tasted  none  of 
this,  hidden  away  as  he  was  with  Christ  in  God  under  the 
gentle  sway  of  x><^i'f^(^^tly-developed  monastic  life,  finding  his 
sweetest  meditation  and  tranquillity  in  the  highest  empyrean 


*  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Angelical,  in  constructing  his  Stimma  Theologica,  to  liave 
been  brought  uj),  from  his  teuderest  years,  in  the  jmre.st  atnin.snlune  of  the  Clnircli.  Thus  he 
drank  in  as  it  were  with  bis  niotlier's  milk  the  full  teni|)er  and  tone  of  genuine  catbuliclty. 
JiiKt  aH  th<'  edneatiou  of  the  Fathers  titled  them  for  their  special  work,  so  his  educatiou 
specially  fitted  bim  for  his. 
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of  thought.  And  thus  it  was  that  he  had  time  to  erect  a  master- 
edifice,  and.,  through  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  technical 
systematic  form  of  scholastic  teaching,  to  plan  a  mighty  scheme, 
of  which  the  patristic  labours  were  to  furnish  the  materials. 
Living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  he  garnered  into  his  mind  all 
the  advances  made  in  theologic  method  during  many  centuries, 
as  well  as  the  best  thoughts  of  the  "  maxima  m^ortaliuin 
ingenia  ;^^  and  through  his  synthetic  genius,  welded  into  one 
splendid  unity  the  combined  teaching  of  the  past,  which  he 
expanded,  harmonized,  and  rendered  perfect  by  means  of 
exquisite  Aristotelic  drill,  and  Platonic  height  and  width  of 
discipline.* 

The  columnal  Fathers  and  the  Angelical  were  in  completest 
harmony  :  they  were  knit  together  by  the  monastic  pi'inciple. 
The  intellectual  hinges  of  the  Universal  Church  (speaking 
humaidy)  have  been  monastic-men — that  is  to  say  men  who, 
through  an  intense  cross-worship  and  a  keen  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  threw  up  all  for  Christ ;  and  through — 

"The  ingrained  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  haljit  of  obediency," 

loved,  laboured,  suffered  for  Him,  and  died  into  His  Arms.f 

For  the  one  thread  which  pierces  through  all,  and  maintains  a 
real  communication  between  the  Angelical  and  the  heroes  of  the 
classic  age — which  creates  a  brotherhood  between  8.  Thomas  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  great  athletes  in  the  second  and 
the  third — which  makes  the  "  8un  of  the  Church  "  illuminate 
the  "Pillar  of  the  "World,"  and  so  reciprocally — that  is  to  say, 
which  renders  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Anthony  one  in  spirit  and  in 
princix)le,  was  this,  that  their  beings  were  transformed  into  a 
supernatural  activity,  through  an  intense  and  personal  love  of 
their  Redeemer. 

This  was  the  one  special  lesson  which  the  Angelical  drew 
from  the  wilderness  and  the  Fathers,  which  came  to  him  througli 
iS.  Benedict  indeed,  but  rather  as  a  principle  of  quics  than  of 
exertion.  In  the  desert  athletes  and  those  who  followed  tluMn, 
he  found  that  principle  operative,  and  almost  military,  in  its 
chivalrous  readiness  to  combat,  and  sj)ill  blood  in   defence   of 


*  TliP  niftlind  of  system  and  onlor  coTisoqiicnt  on  the  iutroductiou  of  Aristotle,  gave  au 
incalculable  advantase  to  our  Saint.  This  was  liis  great  gift— to  throw  a  lar^e  subject-matter 
into  an  organic  form,  to  reduce  tlic  many  to  the  one.  Tlie  classic  Fathers  did  not  aim  at  this. 
Homilies,  commentaries,  orations,  and  poleniics  oi^cupied  tlieir  energies. 

t 'I'o  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  had  better  be  said  out,  the  classic  Fathers  were  monks: 
that  is  they  lived  monks'  lives:  and  if  fliey  were  not  subject  to  the  vow  of  holy  obedience  to 
another,  it'was  liecaiise  t  liey ,  being  men  Xt{  governing  minds,  were  themselves  grejit  rounders  of 
monasticism,  like  S.  Antbo'nv.  or  great  reformers,  like  S.  Hasil.  Being  a  monk  simply  means, 
after  all.  ahandiuiing  I'veiythiug  out  of  passionate  love  of  Christ  Crucified— veuturiug  tlic 
whole  of  this  life  for  lliin. 
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Truth.*  It  lent  to  him  what  it  exhibits  in  them  also — breadth 
of  view,  largeness,  moral  freedom,  stubborn  courage,  generosi- 
ty of  heart,  expansion  of  mind,  and  an  electric  light  of  intellect, 
which  bear  about  them  a  touch  of  the  Eastern  world.  How 
could  the  Angelical  read  Anthony's  life,  or  follow  Athanasiusin 
his  exiles,  or  see  Basil  so  heroically  rigid  in  his  defence  of  right, 
or  hear  in  imagination  Gregory  Theologus  pouring  out  his  stream 
of  polished  eloquence,  without  being  impressed  by  Truth's 
grace  and  music  ?  How  could  he  -wat(;h  S.  Chrysostom,  all  on 
lire  with  his  love  of  God,  and  with  his  discriminating  sympathy 
for  men  ?  or  think  of  the  ascetic  Jerome,  battling  single-handed 
in  the  wilderness,  or  perusing  his  Scripture  in  the  cave  ;  how 
could  he  dwell  in  spirit  with  S.  Ambrose,  or  S.  Gregory  the 
Great,  or  follow  the  career  of  the  passionate,  emotional,  splen- 
did S.  Augustine,  without  expanding  in  heart  and  mind  towards 
all  that  is  best  and  greatest — all  that  is  most  noble  and  most 
fair,  in  the  majestic  character  of  God's  tenderly-cherished 
saints  ?  j 

Had  he  not  known  them  so  intimately,:]:  great  as  he  was,  his 
mind  would  have  been  comparatively  cramped  ;  his  character 
most  probably  would  have  been  less  imperial  in  its  mould,  and 
there  would  have  been  less  of  that  Oriental  mightiness  about 
his  intellectual  creations,  which  now  reminds  one  of  those  vast 
monuments  of  other  days  which  still  are  the  marvel  of  travel- 
lers in  the  East,  and  the  despair  of  modern  engineers.^  The 
great  Christ-principle  is  essentially  creative  of  enormous  conse- 
quences :  no  man  has  ever  bent  down  to  worship  Him  intensely, 
.  who  has  not  been  lifted  up  to  carry  out  some  master- work  in 
himself  or  in  another.  Here  then,  at  last,  we  have  in  their  com- 
pleteness the  great  informing  principles  of  the  character  of  the 

*  I  liave  saiil  elsewhere  (Vol.  /.,  Chap.  XI.,  p.  )  tliat  the  i)atiistic  spirit  is  Platouic  and 
svntlutifal.  ami  tlu-ifloic  avfisc  to  iiolciiiiral  coutcutious;  tl\is  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
he  iiKtoiisistciil  with  what  has  liccu  stati-il  above ;  but  such  really  is  uot  the  case.  Truly,  tlie 
K.athcr.s  dill  vi^iinoiisly  eoinbal.  bill  it  was  only  the  forces  of  tlieir  devotion  to  Cbi'ist  which  made 
them  do  so.  'I'hey  naturally  shrank  from  polemics  and  position;  but  the  very  Platouic  priu- 
ciple  itself  nrfjedtliem  to  fight  iudefeneeof  the  syutlietical  principles  of  the  Cross.  Many  a 
hero  has  bien  crowned,  who,  as  a  matter  of  hking,  loved  peace  aud  dreaded  war, — iudeed  sucU 
is  the  feeling  of  true  chivalry. 

t  It  may  be  remembered  how  delicately-strung  was  the  soul  of  the  Angelical:   nothing 

Eassed  by  liiiu  vinnoticed  which   was  pure,  noble,  or  heroic.    Uow  deeply  then  must  he  not 
ave  l)een  impressed  with  the  miyestic  lives  of  God's  greatest  athletes! 

%  .And  unlike  thi'  more  modern  saiuts,  their  heart-ponring  correspondence  shows  of  what  a 
fine  texlnre  their  hearts  were  made: — "We  have  above  400  letters  of  S.  Basil's;  above  200  of 
S.  .Xugnstinc's;  .s.  Chrvsostom  has  left  us  about  240;  .S.  Gregory  Nazianzeu  the  same  number: 
Pope  ,S.  (Jngorv  as  Mi;uiv  as  840;  .S.  Nihis.  close  on  1,4IMI;  S.  Isi.lore.  1,440;  the  blessed  Theodoret, 
146:  ,S.  Lci),  Uii;  ,s.  <'vipvi;in.  «0  or  90;  S.  P;iuliniis,  50;  S.  Jerome,  above  100."  (^ee  Tlie  Ancient 
aainln.  yo.  1.  liamhl,-,-,  I'ol.  l.,p.i)X     Anno  lii59.) 

i  Nor  am  I  in  the  least  exaggerating,  if  what  Ventura  says  is  true.  He  exclaims,  iu  hia  con- 
ference on  Cathrilir  liPdson  : — "Saint  Thomas,  M.  F.,  quel  lionime!  quel  g^uie!  C'est  la  raison 
humaiue  elevee  Jl  .sa  plus  haute  puissance.  Au-deli\  ues  efforts  de  son  raisoniienieut,  c'est  la 
vvnon  des  choses  daus  le  ciel.  Ici-bas,  la  raison  ne  saurait  ni  monter  plus  liaut.  ni  voir  plus 
clair.  On  pent  dire  de  saint  Thomas  ce  <|ue  saint  Augustiu  disait  de  saint  Jen^nie :  'Que 
persoune  n'a  su.jinn.ais  ce  quo  Thomas  a,  ignore;  Xrmo xi-irit  qwnl  Tlinmnji  itinnrnrit.'  CcX  bomme 
iiuiuue.  eel  honinie  doiit  la  viu  u'a  pas  atteint  l»  moitie  d'line  sieele.  .-v  tout  vii.  tout  connu.  tout 
expliqu('.  n  n'est  ai"eniie  erreur  qu'il  n'ait  prevne.  r*'-fntee,  pulveris^e  d'.avanco."  (La  Raiton 
PhilusutphUiiu',  hruxinnv  Coti/nina',  tincvniii'  I'arlii,  j>.  128—129.     Urcoiuie  Etlithn,  I'ari!>,  IHVi.) 
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Angelical.  The  contemplative  principle  of  (piles  at  Cassino, 
manifesting  itself  in  love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adoration ; 
the  j-.rinciple  of  activity  at  S.  James's,  analytical,  inquisitive, 
polemical,  technical ;  and  the  principle  of  operative  love  through 
a  personal  friendship  with  the  Word  Incarnate,  which  is  the 
life-spirit  of  the  Solitaries  of  the  desert,  and  the  soul-j)Ower  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  Angelical  is  essentially 
contemplative — so  he  is  monastic  ;  he  is  essentially  logical — so 
he  is  scholastic  ;  and  he  is  essentially  large,  pure,  and  operative, 
through  a  motive  of  personal  friendship — and  therefore  he  is 
essentially  patristic.  S.  Benedict,  S.  Dominic,  and  S.  Augustine 
— contemplation,  dialectics,  and  energizing  charity, — these  are 
the  three  great  elements  which  make  up  and  explain  the  full 
character  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.* 

And  if  the  intiuence  of  the  Fathers  on  the  moral  build  of  the 
Angelical  was  great,  not  less  remarkable  was  their  influence 
upon  him  as  a  theologian.  A  master-mind  like  his  would  natu- 
rally seek  first-sources.  Albertus  Magtms  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Lombard  would  simply  lead  him  to  the  great  reservoirs 
themselves.  From  his  Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences,"  indeed 
from  his  "  Opuscubwi  "  on  the  Angels,t  to  the  last  words  he 
wrote  of  the  "  l&inmna  Theologica,''''  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
especially  with  the  great  Fathers  already  treated  of,  comes  out 
almost  in  every  j)age.  If  he  does  not  mention  them  by  name,  he 
is  often  merely  reproducing  their  thoughts  and  establishing  their 
principles.^  He  appears  to  possess  all  their  breadth  of  view 
and  power  of  compassing  a  complicated  subject  ;  he  is  endowed 
with  the  genius  of  assimilating  their  theologic  tone,  and  of 
drawing  from  them,  and  making  part  of  the  furniture  of  his 
own  mind,  those  traditionary  elements  of  knowledge  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  Church,  He  recognizes  their  entire 
weight,  he  perceives  the  full  bearing  of  their  teaching,  and 
seems  to  feel  profoundly  that  depth,  breadth,  and  stability  are 
principally  to  be  acquired — not  so  nmch  by  his  own  originality, 

*  Werner  jioiiits  out  in  a  few  words  the  aim  of  the  great  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  tliree  elements  wliich  uialje  up  tlie  character  of  the  AuKelical  aid  him  directly  to  carry 
out  that  intent: — "  Die  scholastische  Theolnfiie  dcs  Mittelalters  setzte  sich  zuui  hdchsteii  Zicle, 
die  im  Geiste  der  Kirche  aufKifasste  Siliritltlu'(ilii;;ie  niit  den  Mittelu  d<-r  aiiH  Arislotrlea 
erlernten  argumentntiven  Dialiktik  sliciulativ  v.w  diinhdriiigeii.  Darnach  theilte  siili  das 
\vi.s.sriiscliattliclii-  .Sfi-.-beii  der  m'IiciIiiM  isi-lii-ji  Tlicdliisi'ii  in  die  dreifaclie  Aufjiahc  der  .Schrilt- 
torMliini.^.  (li-s  .Studiiinis  di-r-  Ai  ;.sl  ul.-lisclii-ii  l'liiloNi>iiliie,  und  der  anf  (;rMndki;;c  diesi'r 
doii|ii-lli-ii  SI  iidirii  X  cirni-iiiiiiiiiiciiiii  .■,]ii-iululi\  ;Hniiiiniit:itiven  Zerjiliederunfr  der  in  Syst<'ni- 
furiu  aueiu:niilcr  j;i''''i;l'n  Ijclirsiilzr  der  kiic.liliclien  ThcoU)gie."  (Die  luiliiji-  I'lwiiias  ivm 
Aquino,  lirster  Band,  Viertfs  Capitel,  p.  217.) 

t  See  Vol.  I..  Chap.  XV' II I.,  p. 

t  U  mi^Iit  susucst  itself  ns  a  difficulty  to  some  minds  that  the  .\us('lical  could  not  have  li.id 
access  to  the  wnliims  (pf  llif  l'';illii'r.s.  IJut  such  persons  iiiifiht  iccall  lliat  kin;;  S.  houis,  see- 
ing; when  in  (lie  Knsi  licnv  iai;rr  tlie  Sultan  was  lo  cdUict  the  scattered  \vriti]i<;s  of  .Miissulnuiu 
philos()|phrrs,  was  mcived  to  niiitate  his  example.  Wlicn  lie  returned  to  France,  he  li.ad  the 
best  exemplars  of  the  Fathers  collected  and  transcribed.  We  have  absolute  mention  of  S. 
Au;;ustim\  S.  Ambrose,  S.  .Icronie,  S.  (iresorv,  and  many  more.  Aud  it  is  certain  that  the 
Angelical  had  tree  use  of  the  Royal  Library. 
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ay  by  tlioroug-lily  mastering,  not  merely  the  general  tendencies, 
but  tlie  specialities,  the  genius,  and  the  character  of  each  sepa- 
rate individual,*  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  an  intimate  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  each  one  of  these  classic  masters  of 
Catholic  thought,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  man,  to  have 
absorbed  into  his  own  system,  and  then  to  have  rejjroduced, 
that  which  was  most  admirable  in  eacih  of  them.  iS.  Jerome 
and  tS.  Chrysostom  in  Holy  Scripture;  H.  Athanasius,  8.  Basil, 
and  IS.  Gregory  Theologus  in  dogma ;  IS.  Ambrose  and  iS.  Gregory 
the  Great  in  moral  disquisition  ; — each  of  these,  in  fact,  in  his 
own  special  line,  has  his  share  in  the  formation  of  the  Angel  of 
the  iSchools.j 

Then,  just  as  Aristotle  may  be  looked  upon  as  representing 
the  bloom  and  flower  of  Greek  philosophy,  as  Dante  summed 
up  the  whole  knowledge  of  his  day  in  the  Divina  Comniedia, 
so  8.  Augustine  stands  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  great  patristic 
tree,  as  ihe  representative  of  the  classic  learning  of  East  and 
West. 

As  the  Angelical  professed  S.  Augustine's  Rule,  so  also  he 
imbibed  his  spirit.  iS.  Augustine  forms  the  pedestal  upon 
which  stands  the  graceful  figure  of  the  "  Sumina  Theologica'''X 

Indeed,  the  wealth  of  dogmatic  and  moral  teaching  drawn 
from  the  columnal  Fathers  as  a  body,  and  enshrined  in  the 
^^  Suvntia  Theologica'"  alone,  is  prodigious  ;  but  perhaps  the 
best  and  easiest  test  of  the  Angelical's  marvellous  acquaintance 
with  their  writings  and  their  style,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catena 
Aurea  on  the  Gospels  ;  and  this  of  itself  is  an  ample  explana- 
tion why  so  large  a  space  has  been  taken  up  in  treating  of  their 
characters  and  lives. 

In  fact,  the  great  dyke  set  up  by  the  Angelical  against  the 
rationalism  and  irreverence  of  the  schools,  was  principally 
formed  of  materials  drawn  from  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers. 
» _ 

*  Take  as  one  iustauce  out  of  many  the  manner  in  -nliirh  the  Angelical  treats  the  difference 
which  arose  between  !S.  Ant;ustiue  and  S.  Jerome  on  the  text: — "  How  doest  tlion  couipel  the 
Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  .lews."  fOaUit.,  Chap.  II.,  U.)  Here  he  shows  his  complete  mastery 
over  the  mind  of  either  Fatlier,  and  gives  his  own  opinion  with  the  solidity  of  a  niaster-inind: 
— "  Validius  argumentnm  Ani;iistiui  contra  Hieronymnm  est,  quia  Hieronymus  adducit  jiro  so 
eepteui  doctores,  ((uorum  quatuor,  scilicet  Laodiceuseni,  Alexaudrum,  Origenem  et  Uidymuni. 
excludit  A\igustiuu8,  utpote  de  hwresi  iufames.  Aliis  vero  tribus  opponit  trc-s  quos  pro  se  et 
pro  sua  opiuione  habet;  scilicet  Ambrosiiim,  Cyi>riauum,  et  ipsum  I'aiiluni,  qui  niauifeste  dicit, 
quod  reprehensibilis  erat  Petrus."     (In  Epist.  ad  OaUUas,  Led.  III.,  p.  ;!U6,   Vol.  XIII.) 

t  Krigi'iio  speaks  of  the  Angelical's  "  inesplirabil  rirrrenza"  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  : — 
"  Da  si  piiil'oiMhi  ImmiUn  lagicinosi  in  lui  quel  sonimo  rispetio  e  inesplicabil  riverenza.  in  che 
egli  hclilie  i  I'aclii  t-  sniili  Holtiiri  della  Cliiesa,  come  ('io  ben  iliiiiosi  lauo  i  suoi  gran  volumi.'' 
(  i'itu  ill  s.  T(imiisi)  il.hiitinu,  Lih.  II.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  i),  p.  115.) 

t  Touriin  shows,  with  abundant  authority,  how  strikingly  the  Aiigilical  Uei>t  himself  iu 
harmony  w  ilh  S.  Augustine.  Cardinal Norris says: — "Ad  .\ugusiinum  uou  ilur  nisi  |)er  Tlxunam.  " 
The  leaiuiil  Cardinal  d'Aguirra  says: — "' Mira  ilia  Angelica'  mentis  chiiitale  ob^cura  quieque 
exposuit  II.  riiMiiias.  et  abstrusos  )>atrnni.  |>r:eserliin  Auguslini  seiisus  luce  donavit:  quod 
exp<-iieiiti:i  diiliii:  nee  dnbiuni  quiu  alii,  ('outingit  in  controversiis,  inspecta  sola  sancti 
Auguslini  lillera.  luentem  ubrui  tluctibus  diflicullatum,  nee  ai)parere  viam  ad  eniergendum; 
lolam  villi  ]irocellam  sedari,  et  oceurrere  ]iortum,  nbi  intente  quanifur,  et  tandeui  invenitnr, 

2liid  .-ingilicus  Koetor  tradiderit :  ipse  eiiim  niiti  ac  siiavissimo  interprelationis  genere  Hivum 
ugusliuuui  expouit."     (See  K-rpune  de  lu  iJO'liiiu:  de  6'.  i'hvmaa,  Lir.  II'.,  Cliup.  ]'.,p.  ;i50 — ^57.) 
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Then  ag-aiu,  the  traditions  of  the  Church — that  is  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers — must  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  one  who  un- 
dertakes to  construct  a  Summa  Theologk-a  worthy  of  the  name- 
Tradition  is  the  safest  guide  aiid  support  through  the  labyrinths 
of  Scripture,  and  along  the  slippery  road  of  human  reason.  He 
who  has  once  grasped  the  mind  of  the  eight  great  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  steps  well  armed  into  the  arena,* 

The  Angelical's  acquaintance  with  their  writings  and  spirit 
might  be  shown  in  many  ways.  It  might  be  brought  out  by 
comparing  passages  from  his  various  works  :  by  reference  to 
the  "  Summa  Theological^  to  the  "  Commentary  "  on  the  Lom- 
bard, or  even  to  earlier  labours.  But  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
one  golden  volume,  which  offers  of  itself  an  overwhelming  evi- 
dence. Had  it  not  been  for  the  "  Catena  Aurea,''^  men  would 
hardly  have  believed  it  possible  that  any  theologian,  however 
gifted,  could  have  gained  so  profound  and  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  teachings  and  style  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church. 
In  the  whole  range  of  scholastic  or  indeed  of  modern  learning, 
even  since  the  patristic  method  has  been  so  much  in  vogue,  no 
work  has  yet  appeared  which  can  be  compared  with  the  "  Ex- 
positio  Co7itmua  "  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.! 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  insist  upon  the  patristic  learning 
of  the  Angelical,  and  to  show  the  reader  how  thoroughly  his 
mind  must  have  been  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Doctors.  Men  are  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  delusion 
that  because  the  Saint  was  a  scholastic  he  contented  himself 
with  studying  Commentaries  and  Com'pendia,  and  with  bringing 
the  Aristotelic  forms  of  logic  to  bear  upon  the  subject-matter 
of  religion  ;  and  that  he  was  bound  up  within  the  narrow  com-' 
pass  of  the  so-called  minute,  subtle,  technical,  and  hair-splitting 
methods  of  the  schools.  They  are  apt  to  forget  that  any  really 
giant  mind,  of  its  own  natural  force,  would  rise  above  and 
transcend  all  the  intellectual  slaveries,  and  burst  all  the  bonds 
of  formalism  with  which  they  imagine  the  scholastic  mind  was 
occasionally  entangled. |     Though  the  "  Sunm/a  Theologiaa  "  is 

*  "  Iiii  Gaiizcii  siiul  esmeliriils  aclitzis;  Avitoicii  iius  allcu  cliristliclicn  .lalirliundci-lon  von 
Ignatius  il.  liis  MiiT  (Ifu  Miincli  Kut  li.vniiiis.  (Ificii  KrUlarunticu  mul  (ilosscn  /.mii  Tcxti-  di-r 
Evaiijjelien  <lciK<'slalt  iiiit  ciiiandfv  \(-iW()l)fU  sind.  da^s  f-ic  t-in  in  \in\MUi  i  liidilii'm-ni  Ziisimi- 
mciihangc  sicli  toitspinnt-ndis  (iauzcs  bildon."  (WeiuiT,  Del-  kciliije  Tluiman  vuii  Aqaliw,  ErsUr 
Band,  Vu'rtcs  Capitcl,  p.  219.) 

t  See  Chap.  II.,  p.  565. 

t  See  tlic  .Vngtdical'H  view  of  oonsultin.u  flic  li-aincd,  Avliicli  1io  applied  so  well  to  tlie  Fatliers 
of  til e  Cbnicli  :  — ■•  lliide  in  his  qua'  ad  pindentiaui  iiertiuent.  iiiaxiiiie  iiidiiict  lioiiio  all  aliis 
eruiliri.  <-t  jiva'cipue  ex  siuilius,  i\\\\  saiiiiiii  iiilelleclinu  adcjili  sunt  lirea  lines  oiicrahilium. 
riiilc  I'llil.is.ilplinN  iliiil  in  H  Klllie.  (  f ',;/).  A/.,  rirr.i  jin.  I  :  dpiirtrt  aUilldcn  LXIirrUrrxiii ,  rl  sriliniinil, 
i  I  in  lull  iiiiuiii  ni-ii  ,ii"iislr'iljillhiis  •  ii  ti  iiiiiitiiiiiliii:^  1 1  i-iii  ii  inn  ihiin,  }ion  minus  quaiii  (li  iii"ii!ilnilii'iiilii"i  : 
p,,.l,l.r  ,  ,1',  I  I.  „:n,i„  ,  in.ii  rnl.iil  /nnni/nn.  rndc  el  I'rin-.  77/.,  5,  (licitur:  A>  in  ,i  iliiris  liniilrilH"' 
liht  ;  it  A'.r,'/.  I  /..  :;ii.  (lii-il  ur  ;  III  iiniliihiiliiii  /ii  ■  sln/l,  nirii  in .  id  est.  seuiornni.  /i.  ii'lrnfiinn  Kfn.i't 
sapioitim  illuram  ex  curdc  aiiijniiiinr.  Hoc  anicni  |icitiiiel  ad  doeilil  atcni  nt  a.li<|iiis  sit  ln-ne  ilis- 
ciplina)  snsccptiviiH  .  .  .  .\d  seennduni  ilicenduni.  ipiod  ducilitas.  sicnl  ct  alia  iin.i- ad  prn- 
(Iculiam  pcrtiucut,  seciiiidum  apliluilincni  <|iiidcui  csl  a  natnia  ;  sed  ail  cjuH  contiuniMialioncm 
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I  thrown  into  a  severe  logical  frame- work,  the  subject-matter  of 
'}  which  it  treats  was  gathered  by  the  Angelical  out  of  the  depths 
1  of  dogmatic  revelation,  and  of  the  broad   sweep  of  ])atristic 
I  teaching  from  the  days  of  Origen  to  those  of  Albertus  Magnus 
1  and  the  Victorines.*     There  is  no  dis'play  of  patristic  lore  in 
i  the  8umma,  certainly.     The  whole  is  so  well  digested,  and  is 
1  so  ripe  a  fruit  of  a  career  of  profoundest  study,  of  widest  read- 
ing, of  intensest  thought,  that  the  very  harmony  of  its  parts, 
I!  the  mellowness  of  its  colouring,  and  the  maturity  of  the  wliole 
I  design,  conceal,  rather  than  display,  the  vastness  of  the  labour 
I  undergone  in  its  construction.     Had  not  the  Saint  been  master 
i  of  the  intellect  of  S.  Athanasius,  IS.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theolof/ufs, 
I  8.   Jerome,   S.    Chrysostom,   S.  Augustine,  kS.  Ambrose,    Pope 
I  Gregory,  and  such  like,  the  '■'■  Suinrna  TJi.eologica'''  never  could 
f  have  been  written.     Its  depth,  its  largeness,  and  its  opulence, 
I  speak  of  the  traditions  of  the   East ;    its  very  conception  is 
patristic,  if  its  form  is  of  the  West ;    it  manifests,  in  point  of 
;  fact,  the  grandeur  of  the  Oriental  and  the  symmetry  of  the  Latin 
I  mind.     It  is  a  sx)lendid  synthesis,  which  could  not  have  been 
i  achieved  by  one  who  did   not  possess  the  power  of  holding, 
with  a  catholic  grasp,  two  worlds  at  once. 
And  here  again  is  another   note  of  difference   between  the 
I  Angelical  and  the  classic  Fathers,  which  should  not  be  omitted. 
He   absolutely   forgets   self  in  all  he  writes,  and    is  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  scientific  and  technical  exposition  of  the  Tiutli 
j  with  which  he  lived  :  they,  on  the  contrary,  were  ever  allowing 
I  the  history  of  their  own  hearts,  the  fate  of  their  own  friends, 
I  the  events  of  their  own  times,  and  the  play  of  human  sympathy 
■  and  personal  suffering,  to  enter  into,  and  as  it  were  refresh,  the 
course  of  their  expositions,  and  even  to  colour,  if  so  may  be 
i  said,  their  formal   treatises  on  dogma   and  the  Sacred  Word. 
They  live  and  breathe  in  their  own  writings,  the  character  of 
the  man  comes  out  with  its  vivid  touches  of  ijidividuality,  and 
one  Father  is  as  distinct  from  another  as  man  is  difftn-ent  from 
man.     Who  could  not  at  once  recognize  the  Athenian  culture 
of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  in  their  graceful  periods,  and  gain  an 
insight  into  their  hearts  whilst  reading  them  ?     Is  there  one 
Father  who  resembles  8.'  John  Chrysostom,  with  his  bright  trust 

plurimuni  valet  huiu.inura  etndiiim,  dum  scilicet  homo  soUicite  frequenter  et  revereiiter  appli- 
cat  aiiiniuui  suuiii  doeuiiieiltis  luajonnii,  uou  uegli^eiis  ea  propter  ignaviam,  iiec  ediileiimeiis 
propti-r  Muperbiaiii."     (Suiiuiia.  Secumta  SeniiuUt,  liH.XLIX..Arl.:i.p.Wi — 190.     Ed.  l^arin.) 

*  Sjicakiii!;  of  the  wi-altli  of  patiiKlie  leaiiiiii!;  in  llie  I'lilinn  .liirea,  Werner  says: — "Ana 
dlcser  Wollci-  von  Z.iij;i-ii  liir  din  arlitin.  traditicoiell  kiicliliclien  Sinn  des  Si-lirifl  w'ortes  wer- 
den  Ix'sciidiis  oil  ()ri;iiiii-s,  ('liiysii>il()iinis.  Am;;ii!-i  Ions.  Ilici  iiii\  thus.  Ililariiis,  (iregor  der 
Gro.sse,  und  von  ili-ii  spiitereil  llrabaniis.  Keniigius,  si>\vie  die  Vcifas.ser  der  lieiden  Glossen  (oidi- 
'aaria  und  interlinearis)  rvdvud  voijjefiilirt."  (Ucr  lieitiye  Tlwiiiaa  von  Aiiitino.  Eislfr  Band, 
Vh rlta  Caitilit.  p.  ll'X) 
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in  Providence,  and  with  those  deep  human  sympathies  which 
are  characteristics  of  all  his  expositions — not  to  speak  of  his 
touching  letters  tQ.  Olympias,  Theodora,  Theodotus,  Castor, 
Nicolas,  and  Polybius  ?  JS.  Jerome's  whole  heart  is  poured  out 
in  all  its  richness  ;  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great*  live 
with  the  distinct  life  of  men  and  saints,  in  their  most  scientific 
works,  as  well  as  in  their  voluminous  correspondence  ;  in  a 
word,  nature  and  grace,  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  personal 
and  the  objective,— all  flowed  out  in  their  writings  with  the 
exuberant  spontaneity  of  nature,  and  so  freely,  that  no  better 
picture  of  them  could  have  been  preserved  than  that  which 
they  painted  of  themselves.  We  thank  them  and  love  them  for 
their  charming  frankness ;  and  perceive"  in  the  unaffected 
utterances  which  gush  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  their  hearts, 
the  majesty  of  that  spirit  which  lent  to  their  very  natures  some 
of  the  witchery  of  supernatural  grace.f 

Yet,  is  there  anything  less  sublime  in  the  self-repression  of 
the  Angelical,  who  has  not  allowed  a  shade  of  self,  for  good  or 
bad,  however  faint,  to  pass  across  his  voluminous  creations? 
Was  it  that  he  was  cold  and  colourless,  and  had  no  distinct 
characteristic  of  his  own  ?  Assuredly  not.  Whose  heart  burnt 
with  so  pure  and  high  a  flame  ?  whose  character  was  more 
intensely  personal  ?  whose  sympathy  was  more  expanding 
towards  every  creature  of  God,  than  the  great  Angelical's .'' 
Had  he  wished,  he  might  have  rivalled  S.  Gregory  the  Great  in 
the  vastness  of  his  correspondence  ;  or  S.  Gregory  Theologus  in 
the  sweetness  of  his  poems  ;  or  S.  Jerome  in  his  fierce,  his 
sword-like  zeal ;  or  S.  Augustine  in  the  lavish  outpouring  of 
his  whole  being,  in  his  "  Confessions,"  wath  their  bursts  of 
passionate  inspiration.^     Had  he  thought  fit,  he   could   have 

*  "  Po]ip  OrcKorv's  epistles  pive  us  Uie  same  sort  of  iiisiftlit  into  the  lioly  solicitude  for  the 
iiiiiireiH;il  t'hiisti:in  people  wliieli  possessed  liim,  that  iiiiiiute  viKilaiice.  yet  I'oiiipn'heiisive 
KiipeiiiiteiKleiiee  of  the  chief  p:istoi-.  .  .  .  Thos.' of  S.  Isidon- and  S.  Nilns  consist  of  little 
nioie  than  one  or  two  terse,  pithy,  pregnant  sentences  which  may  lie  called  sernionets.  and  are 
often  as  vivid  as  if  we  heard  llum.  S.  ('hrysostom's  are  for  the  most  ])art  crowded  into  tlie 
three  memorable  years  in  which  the  sntferinns  of  exile  gradually  ripened  into  a  virtual  nnirtyr- 
dora.  Others,  as  some  of  those  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Anihrose.  are  meditations  on  mystical  sub- 
jects. Those  of  S.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  wliii-h  are  lint  fragments,  n-connt  the  v;irious  trials 
of  tile  time,  and  are  marked  with  a  vi^iovoiis  indi\  iilualit v  which  invests  the  narrative  with  an 
interest  far  higher  than  historical."     (  Tli,  .t„ri,iit  S,ihits.  Xo.  1.  /..  !):!.  .s,,   /!,ii,ihi,  i;  l'»/.  /.,  IH.W.; 

t  And  heie  at  onc<'  the  answ<-r  suggcsis  itself  loan  olijcction  which  niav  be  advanced 
against  tin-  intlnence  of  the  J. ins  of  the  ('liurch  Kath<-rs  on  S.  Thoma.s.  It  nniv  lie  said  bv  nnre- 
th-ctiug  persons,  Ihal  the  Angelical  knew  lilllc  of  the  Lins.  though  Uv  knew  n'lucli  of  tile  worlct 
of  those  saints.  The  reply  is  easy,  and,  to  any  one  wlni  has  studied  the  Fathers  at  all,  (divioilB, 
namely:  tliat  it  is  simply  from  their  works  that  »v  know  their  lives,  and  that  tlieir  individual 
liistories  are  .so  intiniatelv  lionml  up  with  their  writings,  that  the  latter  cannot  lie  read  without 
gaining  a  knowledge  III  the  former.  How  deeply  ami  carefully  the  Angelical  hail  st  ndied  the 
writings  of  the  classic  Kathers.  is  brought  out  with  sntlicieiit  clearness,  it  is  hoped  iu  the 
course  of  these  pages. 

t  "  When  l'o]ie  (iregory  comments  njion  K'/.ecliiel.  lie  writes  about  the  LoniTiards.  bis  own 
people,  and  himself.  What  a  vivid  idea  we  have  of  S.  Chrvsostoiii !  partly  from  bis  style,  jiartly 
from  liis  matter:  yet  we  derive  it  from  liis  formal  expositimis  ot  Scriplnre.  His  exiiositlons  are 
discourses;  liis  discourses,  wbi'tber  be  will  or  no.  are  nianilcslations.  ,S.  (Jregorv  Nazian/.en  haa 
written  discourses  too,  by  means  of  wliicH  he  lias  gained  lor  hiniself  the  special  title  of  Theo- 
logus;" yet  these  .same  orations  give  us  also  a  large  range  of  inforiiuition  aliont  hisownlifei 
bis  Uiudred  and  friends,  bis  feelings  and  bis  fortuues."  (Tlie  Ancient  Saints,  .Vo.  I ,  y<.  SM ;  See  tilt 
JiambUr,  r«(.  /.,  18.^9.) 
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displayed  all  the  might  and  tenderness  of  his  affections,  and 
have  unveiled  the  inner  secrets  of  his  heart  and  fantasy,  as 
well  as  have  shown  the  crushing  power  of  his  intelligence  before 
an  admiring  world;  but  he  was  AHgeliail:  his  heart  was 
jealously  reserved  to  one  alone  ;  his  interests,  affections,  yearn- 
ings, joys,  sorrows,  and  hopes,  like  the  many-tongued  flame 
of  sacrilicial  fire,  tended  straight  to  heaven  ;  earth  was  simply 
his  altar,  and  self  was  consumed  in  the  holocaustic  sacrifice 
of  every  vibration  of  the  heart,  and  every  emotion  of  the  will, 
towards  that  one  Object  in  Whose  society  he  found  his  freedom 
and  delight.  There  is  nothing  more  seraphic  in  the  whole 
history  of  fc).  Thomas  than  this  absolute  traiisformation  of  self 
which  produced  the  splendid  treatise  of  t\ie/^  /Sun  11/ la  Theolo- 
gica,''^  in  which  the  tenderest  and  most  emotional  of  creatures 
offers  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  his  mighty  meditations  on  the 
cardinal  teachings  of  religion,  and  proves  that  love  does  not 
destroy  the  severity  of  science,  and  that  science  in  reality  tends 
but  to  increase  the  intensity  of  love.*  If  the  Fathers  were 
great  in  their  display  of  self,  the  Angelical  was  no  less  great  in 
divine  self-repression. 

Indeed  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  steady  progress 
towards  the  Beatific  Vision.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  also 
advanced  in  union,  so  that  the  latter  portion  of  his  career  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  passed  in  heaven.  Science  and  re- 
ligion were  as  the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  his  perfection  ;  he 
knew  that  there  could  be  little  progress  in  love  without  contem- 
plation, and  that  the  "  Science  of  the  Saints  "  is  principally  ac- 
quired through  an  intimate  conjunction  of  the  intelligence  with 
the  fount  of  illumination.!  He  let  the  visible  world  go  its  way, 
and  he  went  his  :  as  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  in  the 
Spiritual  Kingdom,  he  was  well  content.  Life  was  simply 
bearable  because  by  means  of  it  he  was  enabled  to  make  his 
footing  sure,  in  his  advance  into  the  Admirable  Light. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  staying  at  the  Convent  at  Bo- 

*  The  dilTiTcnce  between  the  Angelical  aud  the  classic  Fathers  is  suggested  at  once  by  the 
following: — "Instead  of  writing  foinial  doctrinal  treatises,  they  [the  Fathers]  write  contro- 
■versy;  and  their  controversy,  again,  is  correspondence.  They  mix  up  their  own  persons, 
natural  and  supernatural,  with  the  didactic  or  polemical  works  which  engaged  them.  Their 
authoritative  declarations  are  written,  not  on  stone  tablets,  hut  on  what  Scripture  calls  'the 
Ueshlv  tables  of  the  l]<-iirt.'  The  line  of  their  discns.sion  traverses  a  region  rich  and  intere.sling, 
and  o'p.'iis  on  tlmsi-  uli.i  lullnu  tlieiii  iji  it  a  sucr.-s.sioii  (if  iiisl  i  uetive  vii'ws  ;is  to  the  aims,  tlie 
ditlienlties,  thi-  disappiiini  miiits  iinili  r  wliicli  tle-y  .joiinieycd  on  hfavi'uwanl,  their  can-  of  llie 
bn-thrc  n.  their  appn-liiiisiiMi  of  li\  iiii;  leMclii  is  ol  error.  IJogiiia  an<l  jiroof  areat  the  sanu'  time 
hagiiigrajiliv.  Tliev  do  not  write  a  ^nniiini  Tli'dliiyitf,  or  draw  a  nit- mi.  or  pursue  a  .siugle  thesis 
thnuigh  thi' stages  of  a  sehohistie  (lisinilat  ion.  They  wrote  for  the  oec-asion.  aud  si^ldom  on  a 
acarefuUydigesled  plan."     (  Tlu:  AiirinU  Siiiiits,  No.  I,  p.  93—94;  see  the  Kiuiitihr,   Vol.  /.,  lli-TO.) 

t"Corrispose  al  sublime  dono  della  sapientia  di  Touniso,  egual  douo  di  couteuiplatione; 
essendo  della  sajiientia  utticio.  couu' di  suprema  scientia,  fare  ali'iutelletto  couoseere  e  giudi; 
care  per  ('ause  altissime  le  veritii.  divine  o  create;  e  iusieinemente  conn-  di  saporita  seientia.  di 
fargustare  alia  volout:\  il  soavissimo  sapore  delle  cosedisopru:  die  tuttoche  I'essentia  della 
contemplatione  uelliutelletto  consista,  e  uoiulimeuo  dalla  cariti\  versodi  Dio  origiuata,  la  quale 
Bprona  I'aiiima  a  coutemplarlo."     (Frigerio,  Lili.  llf.,  Cup.  //.,  »i.  1,  p.  130.)       ^ 
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logna,  he  manifested  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  abiding 
temper  of  his  mind.*  A  Procurator  had  been  nominated,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  the  city,  and  was  neither  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  S.  Thomas  nor  with  the  other  friars  of  the  convent.  He 
had  occasion  to  go  shopping,  and  required  some  one  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  carry  the  provisions.  He  requested  the  Prior  to 
ap})oint  a  person  to  fulfil  that  duty,  and  he  was  told  to 
summon  to  his  assistance  the  first  friar  that  he  met.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  very  first  person  he  saw,  on  descending  from 
the  Prior's  cell,  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Not  dreaming 
who  he  was,  the  Procurator  sharply  told  him,  in  the  Prior's 
name,  to  take  the  basket  and  follow  him  briskly  into  the  street. 
Without  a  word,  the  Angelical  put  the  basket  on  his  shoulder, 
and  went  after  the  Procurator,  who  was  hurrying  on  in  front. 
But,  suffering  as  he  was  at  the  time  from  a  weakness  in  his  leg, 
the  Saint  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  his  new 
Superior  ;  upon  which,  the  Procurator  turned  upon  him  and 
rated  him  roundly  for  a  lazy  fellow,  who  was  more  burden  than 
profit  to  the  community,  and  who  should  show  more  zeal  in  the 
service  of  religion.  This  scene  was  witnessed  by  several  citi- 
zens who  haj)pened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
highly  scandalized  and  amazed  at  beholding  the  greatest  theolo- 
gian of  the  day  treated  with  so  little  courtesy,  and  set  to  do 
such  menial  service.f  They  at  once  expostulated  with  the 
Procurator,  and  expressed  their  indignation  that  Brother  Thomas 
of  Aquino,  the  great  luminary  of  the  schools,  should  receive 
such  scant  respect.  On  hearing  the  words,  "  Brother  Thomas  of 
Aquino,"  the  Procurator  looked   as  if  he  had  been  stabbed! 


*  "  De  ciijus  niiraljili  ilicitnr  huiiiilitate,  quod  c;\in  in  Bonoiiieiisi  coiiventu  pvaMlii-tits  Doctor 
trausieiis  niovaretur,  et  more  solito  per  claustriini  coiiteiiiplativus  iucedevet,  (iiii<l;iiii  Fralcr 
alterius  couveiitns,  ([iii  Doctoieiii  uou  iioveiat,  veiiit  ad  eiiiri.  jietita  et  obtenta  licinlia  a  I'liore, 
lit  ciiiii  eo  (ini  prinio  uccurrerct.  in  civitati^ni  ad  su.i  iii-jjotia  in-  licrret  :  et  dixit  ci  :  lioiie  l''ra- 
ter,  I'riiii-  niaiHla\  it.  qimd  veiiialis  mecinii.  (^ui  statim  iiicliuaiis  caimt.  seciitus  est  eiiin.  Host 
queni  I'liMi  Hdu  imluis.set  sic  lest  iiiaiitcr  iiiccdcre,  tic4|\i(iitcf  rcilaijiutus  a  socio,  se  Iniiniliter 
excusiihat.  Civcs  veio,  qui  eiini  noveiaiit,  adiiiiiati,  quod  tautus  Doctor  jiost  Kralreiu  tanlie 
conditioiiis  inecderet,  de  quo  erat  diniuis.  ut  i)ra-irel,  e<iuitautes  lioe  ex  errore  <:<uitii;issc  aliqiio. 
iudieavcrunt  Fratri,  quis  esset  illc.  (puMU  duccret.  Qui  conversus  ad  Fratreiu  Tluuuani.  ]ielivH 
vcuiani.  ut  ejus  ijiuorautiie  iuduljjerel  :  et  i'onversis  pra'dictis  civibus  cum  revcicuiia  .Mafjis- 
truiu  interroRautibus,  de  tanto  liuinilitatis  cxemjilo  respoudit:  Quod  iu  obedieutia  la'rlii'itiir 
omuis  religio.  qua  homo  liomiui  propt(a'  Deum  subjieitur,  sicut  Deus  liomiui  propter  liomiiii^m 
obedivit."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  T.,  n.  2(),  p.  666.) 

t  T)ie  V^ita  gives  several  ex<amples  of  the  Auffelical's  readiness  in  reply,  which  show  that  it 
was  tor  no  want  of  jiresence  of  mind  on  his  part  tliat  he  |iciformed  this  act  of  obedience,  bill 
simply  from  a  high  supernatural  motive: — "  Essendo  dimaudato  uu  giorno  da  alcuni  suoi  aniici: 
jierche  tanto  tempo  sotto  la  disci)>lina  d'Alberto  hav<'sse  taeiuto  1  Rispose  ;  I'erehe  non  liavcva 
cosa  degna  da  rispondere  a  lui  tal  liuomo,  quale  era  Alberto.     Diuiandato,  die  cosa  ]iiii  giocoiida 

§li  havrebbe  potnto  avenire  in  qiiesta  vita  f  Rispose:  .se  quel  clie  IcgHcro,  bene  intendcro.  Kl 
icendogli  uno,  che  non  era  tanto  dotto  qiianto  era  tenuto:  Kyii  soj,'j;lunsc.  >•  per  ()nesto  studio 
accio  non  s'ingannino.  Esscudogli  st.'ito  del  lo.  cli'cr:i  iiiii  grasso  (li  corpo.  clic  non  se  gli  coii- 
veniva.  La  Zucca  (rispose)  auco  sciiza  iWhi  i-resce.  Havcndolo  s:iIutMlo  uu  nsiiraio  a  lui  iucog- 
iiito  :  divjnamente  conosceiulolo,  gli  disse  :  I  tuoi  dinari  saranno  sicrili :  et  scn/.a  frntlo.  Alaii- 
giando  delle  olive,  le  quali  il  conipagno  disse,  ch'erano  salse :  Egii  disse.  E  bene  il  .■ial.so, 
accioche  11  corpo  grasso  uou  si  putrefaceia.  Riprcso  da  una-Matrona,  ch'essendo  iiato  di  feniina 
cosi  le  feniiue  fnggisse.  Per  questo  lo  fo  (soggiuuse)  perche  di  femina  sou  iiato.  Dinuimlato 
dalla  Sorella:  ('he  cosa.  e  dove  fosse  il  Paradlso?  I'uuo,  e  I'altro  saprai  (rispose)  se  lo  merltarai. 
Dimaudato  per  eiinsiglio;  che  si  doveva  fare  per  uon  errare  I  Rispose  :  Facciausi  tutte  le  cose; 
che  si  possa  rendere  ragioue;  perche  si  facciuo."     (I'iUi,  p.  26.) 
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He  at  once  threw  himself  on  his  knees  befoi'e  the  Angelical,  and 
with  sobs  and  tears  implored  to  be  forgiven.  The  Saint  said 
gently  in  reply,  that  he  was  simply  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
obedience,  and  that  it  was  h(3  himself  who  should  by  right  beg 
pardon,  since  he  had  not  been  as  active  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  keeping  pace  with  the  movements  of  the  Procurator.*  To 
him  the  voice  of  authority,  was  simply  the  Voice  of  Christ :  it 
mattered  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  intelligence  what  the  order  was, 
provided  he  knew  the  Source  from  whence  it  came. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  so  completely  absorbed  in  the 
world  of  supernatural  perfection,  should  day  by  day  live  more 
and  more  in  heaven.  He  was  often  lifted  up  in  ecstasy — for 
instance,  during  mass.  On  one  occasion  tliis  happened  at 
Naples,  in  the  presence  of  many  gentlemen  of  the  city;  and, 
for  so  long  a  time  was  he  carried  away,  that,  lest  the  Mass 
should  be  interrupted  wholly,  one  of  the  friars  who  were 
present  was  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  the  altar,  and  bring  him  to 
himself.f  The  Saint  had  good  reason  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Origin  of  all  truth  and  wisdom.  Whenever  he  had  a  doubt 
about  his  teaching,  he  sought  and  gained,  light  from  heaven.  It 
is  thus  that  he  was  enabled  to  explain  a  most  difficult  passage 
of  S.  Paul.  On  another  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  Exposi- 
tion, he  came  across  a  most  obscure  sentence  in  Isaias.  He 
used  all  the  force  of  his  thought,  and  all  the  breadth  of  his 
reading,  to  bring  light  out  of  the  darkness  :  but  without  avail. 
Then  he  set  himself  to  fast  and  pray  for  several  days.  One 
uight,  during  this  period  of  supplication,  Reginald,  the  socius 
of  the  Saint,  whose  cell  was  contiguous  to  that  of  his  master, 
heard  voices  speaking,  and  amongst  them  that  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools.  He  was  greatly  astonished  at  this,  since  he  knew 
for  certain  that  S.  Thomas  had  gone  to  his  room  alone,  and  had 
closed  the  latch.     Reginald  went  to  the  door  and  listened  atten- 

"  Touron  speaks  at  leugUi  on  tlic  favours  aocoided  to  our  Saint,  and  brings  sfvcral  autliors 
forwaril  to  (-011111111  what  lie  advaiKcs  ; — "  Puisipu-  je  nie  suis  jnoposo '  (If  raiiporlrr  tout  do 
Buitc  Ics  primiiialcs  lavenrs,  (juc  iiotrc  Saint  a  riM;iies  du  Ciel,  iiiioiiiiuMlans  drs  liiiix.  ct  dcs 
teiiis  ditlc-iciis;  Jc  lie  dois  i>as  oincttre  ce  (|iic  iilusieiirs  slaves  Autcurs.  saint  Vincent  Ferrier, 
S.  Autonin.  Bernard  Guidonis  out  (>crit  aint-s  (Jnillaunie  de  Tocco;  et  ce  (pie  S.  Tlionias  lui- 
intMiie  sur  ses  deriiiers  .jours  confiii  an  I'eie  Reiiand:  amiiiel  il  declara  (|ne  )e  sainte  Mere  do 
Dieu  I'avoit  souveiit  liouort- de  sea  apparitions:  (prelle  I'avoit  assftie  iju'il  pers(iv('ieroit  seloii 
ses  desirs  dans  son  etat.  iine  sa  vie  et  ses  Kcrits  (itoieiit  asiealiles  :\  llieii ;  et  nue  tout  ee  qu'il 
avoit  deniaiide  ])ai- I'iiiteieession  do  la  {{lorieuse  Vierge,  il  I'avoit  obteuu  de  la  divine  bonte." 
(Liv.  III..  Chiip.  IX..  p.  2:!li.) 

1  '■  Talniente  san  'I'ciinaso  s'liniva  eon  Dionelle  sue  eonleinplationi,  clie  niolte  volte  si  levava 
in  estasi  :  eoine  in  Napoii  1  accaile  alia  presenza  di  iiiolti  (^avaliiii  :  clie  celebrando  esli  il  saen- 
fieio  della  santa  Mes.sa.  cosi  iiclla  ineiite  si  elevci,  elie  eiilraiKlo  in  una  profondissiina  Estas"!, 
pareva  a^li  astaiiti.  clic  tos^ie  tut  to  rapito  in  Cielo  ;  e  taiito  vi  dinioio,  clip  fu  bisojino  ad  uu  d(« 
Frati.  elie  ivi  si  ritrovii.  deslarlo.  aecif)  liavesse  il  saerilicio  continuato:  et  egli  8vef;liato  dal 
sonno  della  eoiiteniplatione,  volontariamente  scKiii.  Poscia  essendo  stato  diniandato  da  uno 
degli  ascoltanii  della  .Messa,  cb'era  sno  I'aniiliaie:  quel,  die  aeeaduto  li  era.  ineiitre  elie  cosi 
elevato  si  vedeva.'  ckH  jier  Iniiiiiltfl  non  volse  eosa  iiiiina  a  (luello  inanifistare.  Poscia  riliran- 
dosi  in  una  (apixlla.  cl.c  <  ;;li  |ier  Oratorio  scelta  liaveva  coniiiKxla.  c  alta  ;iilc  c(inli'iii]>lalii>ni, 
ivi  separaiiddsi  dalle  cose  terrene,  si  univa  eoh  le  eelesti:  e  se  tempo  alciino  sc  ;;li  cipiicedeva, 
poielie  aH'iuatione,  et  asjli  studi  liaveva  atteso,  attendeva  alle  Imneste  eonversalioni  ;  iielle 
qnali,  o  iusegiiava,  o  recitava  cose  spirituali;  perclie  iniparassero  tutti  di  viveie  eliristianar 
meutf."    (Vita.p.Tl.J 
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tively ;  «tliere  was  no  mistake  :  he  distinctly  heard  a  voice 
telling  S.  Thomas  to  write,  and  then,  as  if  reading  from  a  book, 
the  same  voi(;e  dictated  an  exposition  on  that  obscnre  passage 
of  Isaias.  Next  day,  Reginald  threw  himself  at  his  master's 
feet,  and  implored  him  for  the  love  of  God  to  say  who  had  been 
speaking  to  him  in  the  night.  The  Saint  was  tilled  with  con- 
fusion by  this  reqnest ;  and  it  was  only  after  Reginald  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  keep  the  secret  as  long  as  his  master  was 
alive,  that  the  Angelical  informed  him  that  our  Lord  had  heard 
his  prayer,  and  sent  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  to  expound  to  him  the 
true  meaning  of  the  obscure  portion  of  the  prophecy.* 

Then  he  was  frequently  seen  lifted  up  in  the  air  in  ecstasy, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Dominic,  in  Naples.  Reginald  saw  him  thus 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Delia  Porto,  in  Salerno.  But  the 
most  memorable  occurrence  was  witnessed  by  Fra  Domenico  di 
Caserta  at  Naples.  The  Angelical  was  in  the  habit  of  praying 
in  the  church  before  the  night-matins,  and  the  friars  of  the 
convent  were  aware  that  our  Lord  accorded  many  privileges  to 
him.  Fra  Domenico  had  a  great  curiosity  to  witness  the  Angel- 
ical enjoying  these  spiritual  favours  ;  and  to  this  end  hid  him- 
self in  the  church  at  night  to  watch  S.  Thomas  whilst  at  prayer. 
The  Saint  as  usual,  when  all  had  retired  to  rest,  came  into  the 
church.  Fra  Domenico  saw  him  advancing,  till  he  came 
opposite  a  certain  figure  of  our  Lord  hanging  on  the  Cross,  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  when  he  stood  still ;  and  then,  being 
rapt  in  ecstasy,  was  lifted  two  cubits  in  the  air  before  the 
Crucifix,  and  so  remained  a  considerable  time.  Whilst  the 
Saint  was  thus  entranced,  Fra  Domenico  distinctly  heard 
Christ's  voice  saying  from  the  image :  "  Well  hast  thou  written 
of  Me,  Thomas.  What  reward  wilt  thou  accept  for  thy 
labour  ?  "  To  which  the  Angelical  at  once  replied  :  "  No  other 
than  Thyself,  0  Lord  !  "     Something  of  the  same  kind  happened 


*  Tocco  narrates  tlie  vision  thns : — "  Quod  cum  super  Isaiaiu  scriberet,  et  profunda 
Proplii'tii!  niysteria  expouendo  et  scribeudo  in  luceiu  adduceret,  perveiiit  ad  quemdain  ipsiiis 
libii  ti'xtiiiii,  cjuem  cum  uou  iutellij^eret.  nee  ad  intellectum  littene,  qui  ei  satisfaceret.  per- 
viiiiitt.  et  luultis  (liebus  jejuniis  et  oratiouibus  se  affli-jeret,  iustautio  oratiouis  obtinuit  sibi 
diibuiiu  diviuitus  exponi  oretenus,  quod  petiverat  in  oratione  devotiis.  Nam  >iuo  dienim,  cele- 
brato  cuiii  ilcvntioni'  .jc.jiniiii,  di'  imotf  aiidi\  it  pra'dictiis  i-.jus  socius  ipsmii  liHiuiMitcui,  <'uni  i|UO 
vel  quilius  ij^miiaiis;  souuiii  i)uiilriii  iiciiipii-ii.s.  iiiati-iiaiii  aiilciii,  ilc  (jMa  ciiirclial  loi'utio.  mm 
perpendi-iis.  t^ua  loiutinnf  tinila.  iHMilirlus  Kixldi'  dixit  .sDcici :  Fill  ICiNiKiIilc  siunc.  et 
accend<' candeluui,  et  a(  ripe  (|uatiTiniiM,  in  (|UO  super  Ibaiutn  seripsera.s,  el  jiiirale  iteriiin  ad 
seriljeuduin.  Qui  euiu  iliutiiis  s<  rilniil,  (|na-  Doctor,  quasi  iu  libio  lef;iret,  ea  fiiciiitate  dirla- 
bat:  scribeuti  Fratri  post  alii|iiaiii  liiiiani  dixit;  Vade  Fili  ad  quieseemiuiii.  (|uia  nstat  adlinc 
multuni  tempus  ad  (luietcni.  (^ui  avidiis  s<'ire  cupiens  secretuni  Magistri  siii  ]ir(i<liniuiii,  (|iiiid 
ei  audita  locutioue  erat  revelatum,  ad  pedes  Magistri  procidit  cum  lacryiuis,  geiiilius  tlexis,  i-t 
dixit :  Ego  de  loco  isto  nou  surgaiu,  nisi  dicatis  mihi,  cum  quibus  vel  cum  qvui  diiitiiis  istis  ista 
liocte  locutus  ;  et  coi-pit  ipsuin  per  nomen  I^omiui  Dei  fortiter  ad.jurare.  Qui  eiitn  pliii  ics  dicere 
noliiisset,  et  diicret :  Fili,  uon  est  tibi  opus  hoc  seire  ;  iteruui  strictius  adjuiatus.  nc  ikimm-u 
Dei  viilrietiu  ciiuteiiiii«-re,  ]icr  (iniid  eiiiii  socius  ansiis  fuiral  :id.|in  are.  piMilii'tus  Doctiir  jiro- 
runipeiis  in  lacrvnias.  dixit  :  l''ili,  vidisli  Ills  dielius  atllietion.-ni  nicani  ,su]ii'i-  diihio,  (jMixi  liabiii 
super  istum  texluiM,  queni  modo  exposui,  quem  niultis  laeryniis  a  L)eo  siire  peti\  i ;  nude  lia<; 
iiocte  Deus  niiseratus  est  nu'i,  misit  ad  nu^  beatos  Apostolos  I'etrnm  et  Pauluni  per  quos  ipsuiu 
rogaveram,  qui  me  omnia  pleiiissinu'  docuei'uut.'"     (Tocco,  Bull.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  32,  p.  668.) 
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at  Orvieto :  the  Angelical  had  composed  the  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  whilst  kneeling  before  a  figure  of 
Christ  crucified,  he  offered  to  our  Lord  this  labour  of  his  love  ; 
and  his  Master  in  return  graciously  spoke  to  him  from  the 
Cross,  and  thanked  him  for  the  service  he  had  performed  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist.*  A  still  more  remarkable 
event  took  place  at  Paris,  which  shows  the  immense  authority 
the  Saint  possesstfl  over  the  Masters  of  the  University,  as  well 
as  his  intimate  relationship  with  our  Lord.f 

A  great  dispute  had  arisen  amongst  the  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  "  accidents  "  of  bread 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Warm  and  angry  litigation  took 
place  upon  this  abstruse  question,  and  the  flame  of  controversy 
was  lighted  up  throughout  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 
But  the  Doctors  could  come  to  no  accommodation.  Finally,  it 
was  suggested  to  lay  the  whole  case  before  the  great  Angelical. 
This  idea  was  taken  up  at  once  ;  and  the  whole  University,  with 
entire  unanimity,  agreed  to  abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it 
.should  be, — so  great  was  the  universal  trust  of  those  fiery  and 
imperious  Doctors,  in  the  profound  learning  and  acuteness  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  J    The  Saint  at  once  gave  himself  to 


*  "  Ma  particolarmente  iu  Napoli  iu  pi-esenza  di  fra  Domenico  di  Caserta,  huomo  di  meinor- 
abili  costumi,  e  probata  vita,  per  et:1  vecchio,  e  grave  uelle  sue  attioui,  che  spesse  volte  cose 
iiiaravifjliosc  di  Uio  soleva  vedere.  fu  visto  sau  Toiuaso  avauti  I'lujagiue  dim  Crocifisso  prima 
dfl  Maiuiiiio  la  uotte,  ove  era  solito  spesse  Bate  venire  a  fare  oratione,  che  osservata  I'liora 
dal  dili^;eiite  e  devoio  trate  per  cliiarirsi  di  cio.  che  quello  laceva,  di  iiascosto  in  uu  hiogo  s'era 
ascoso.  die  era  una  Cfippella  a  sau  Nieoln  dedieata;  ove  esseudo  sau  Touiaso  veuuto  iuuanzi 
ad  iiua  imagine  ih  1  Cnn  iiisso,  lo  viile  (dieo)  oruudo  elevato  da  terra  due  cubiti,  piii  volte  dopo 
udi  una  climia  \fi-r  UMue  da  (luelle  saiilissiiiia  Iiuuniue,  che  esplieo  queste  funiiate  parole, 
diceiido.  Jiiiii  .■^ri-iji.-^i.iti  lie  me  Tlutma.  (Jiiiaii  f>'<jo  recipies  pro  luo  labore  meradun  t  A  ciii  san 
Toniaso  tosto  riajjose;  Duiuine  non  atiam prwUr  h:  Dal  che  il  tiate  stupito,  argomeuto,  che  se 
Tuiiiasu  iu  terra  era  stiuiato,  e  pregialo,  il  tutto  gll  aveniva  eouie  spirito  eletto  a  fruir  I'eterna 
gloria  de'Beati.  Questo  si  persuade,  che  I'aveuisse :  perche  slava  all'hora  sau  Toiuaso  scri- 
veudo  la  Terza  (larle  della  Soiuiua.  dove  si  tratta  dell'Iucaruatioue,  NativitiY,  Fassioue,  Vita, 
Jlorte.  et  Kesiu retlioue  del  \ero  Messia  lij;ULiolo  di  Dio,  e  di  Marui  liuiuilissiuia:  pero  le  parole, 
che  dal  liuliiiolo  clelleteruo  padre,  et  di  tal  Madre  f;li  liirouo  preterite,  li  signitlcavauo  la 
liuTcede  delle  laliche,  clie  scnveudo  iutoruo  alia  sua  persoua  sparse  haveva."  (  t^ita,  p.  U;  Of. 
Tocco,  HM.,  Cap.  V'l.,  n.  35,  p.  tj(j9.) 

t  ■■  II  siuiile  aiicora  avenue  a  .S.  Toiuaso  metre  stava  in  Orvieto,  havendo  composto  I'oUleio 
del  santissiuio  Sacrauieiito  :  jjoielu'  esseudosi  iugiuoccliiato  iuuauzi  alia  iiiiagiue  di  un  Crocitlsso, 
I'otterse  i|iii'iripiruiii :  ehe  eiiioi>osto  haveva  p<'r  ordiue  di  Urbauo  soiuuio  Poutotice  :  e  haveiido 
fatto  oratione  leee,  ehe  quella  iuia;;iiie  di]>iMta  aprisse  le  laljia,  e  prol'erisse  a  sau  Toiuaso  la 
sodisfallioiH',  ehe  la  celeste  Corte  haveva  dell'iutessuto  otUcio.  Et  questa  divota  Imagine  da  i 
Cittadiui  di  Urvieto ;  con  luolta  soleunili'l  si  houora.  e  riverisce  iu  luemoria  di  si  pietoso  atto  di 
testiinoniauza  inostrato  verso  di  questo  sauto  Doltoie.  Fotia  dnuque  ogui  feuele  iiitelletto 
acqiiietarsi  nella  Dottrina  di  sau  Tomaso,  come  dalla  divina  veiitiY  coiuprobata,  e  autorizata: 
c  tauto  piii  che  ogui  elevato  spirito  chiarauieute  conosce,  die  qual  si  voglia  cosa,  cUe  vi  si 
dusidera,  vieiie  a  essere  da  quella  copiosaiueute  csplicata,  e  dichiarata^"    (  Vila,  p.  25.) 

t  "  Uu'altra  volta  aucora  ritrovandosi  in  Farigi  si  attaccii  tra  i  Parigiui  Teologi  una  coutro- 
Tcrsia  circa  gli  aceideiiti  del  santissiuio  Sacranieuto  deU'Altarc.  Et  tra  qiielli  era  per  nascervi 
alcuna  specie  di  coiifiisioue:  e  uon  poleudo  sajiere  la  verit;\  di  quauto  essi  braniavauo  di 
sapere,  rieorsero  a  sau  Toiuaso,  accid  detcriuiiiasse  le  loro  questioni  conforuie  alia  veritfu 
Accetto  sail  I'oiuaso  il  peso  per  la  sjieraiiza,  che  nella  divina  gratia  egli  haveva;  la  oude 
ritiratosi,  si  diede  a  digiuui;  e  a  oratioiii,  poueudo  etiandio  Tali  aUiulelletto,  coiuincio  a 
Couoseere  quaiito  iiu'hiioniu  naturale  capir  potcva  sopra  si  alto  soggettn.  lia\eiido  il  tutto 
posto  iu  carta.  Kt  haveudo  gi:\  I'opera  comjiita.  cliiauio  il  Priore  del  Conveiito,  e(ju  i  frati,  e 
con  ipidli  se  lie  audo  all'Altar  luaggiore  della  Chiesa,  ove  la  santissiiua  Eucharisfia  si  couser- 
vava.  Kt  alia  presenza  di  quel  frati  prego  la  diviua  bout:\,  che  mostrato  havesse  alciiuo  segno 
estoriore  coll  aiiteiiticar  quello,  ch'egli  scritto,  e  couiixisto  haveva  sopra  t.al  materia;  e  dop6 
di  haver  lalto  una  hella.  e  divota  oratione.  si  udi  una  cliiara.  e  aperta  voce  da  tutti  gll  astaiiti, 
quali  con  san  Toiuaso  stavaiiu  iiinau/.i  all'.'illare  iiigiuoediiali.  e<i.->i  diceudo.  Bene  lir  hoc  siicra- 
viento  scrii'Sisti,  TiU'iitti,  et  bfiif  deitritiiimsti  in-oj'i>sitain  i^ittt  sUfiiein.  (junulitm  iu  arrjtore  aUhtiC 
morttili  cunittilutiis  >/ui«/iiaiii  posnit,  et  hutitanitnte  dijltniri.  Ooii  ((Uesla  fedel  voce  fu  lopera  di  sau 
Toiuaso  da  Christo  Sigiior  nostro  auteiiticata.  liestarouo  gli  astauti  da  luaravigliuso  stupore 
oppress!,  benedicendo  I'altissiiuo  Dio."     (f'ita,  p.  25.) 
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prayer  and  fasting  ;  and  this  he  continued  several  days.  Then 
bending  all  the  powers  of  his  great  mind  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  he  wrote  his  opinion  in  full  ;  stating  all  the  objections, 
and  clearly  laying  down  his  replies.  Having  done  this,  he  called 
together  the  Prior  and  brethren  of  the  convent,  and  they  accora- 
X^anied  him  to  the  high  altar  of  the  church  where  the  Blessed 
Hacrament  was  kept ;  and  then  he  knelt  in  their  presence  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  fervently  prayed  our  Lorc^to  show  him  some 
sign  by  which  he  might  know  if  he  had  or  had  not  unravelled 
the  difficulty  which  had  been  proposed  to  him.  After  thus  pray- 
ing some  little  time,  the  whole  community  heard  a  voice  dis- 
tinctly sayiTig  from  the  tabernacle  :  "  Well  hast  thou  written, 
Thomas,  concerning  this  Sacrament ;  and  well  hast  thou  solved 
the  problem — that  is  to  say,  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  one  to 
do  so  who  still  is  prisoner  in  the  flesh."* 

Thus  did  the  great  Angelical  converse  with  the  other  world  ; 
thus  did  he  receive  divine  illuminations  and  favours  in  the  great 
work  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Hupernatural  love  and  super- 
natural knowledge  went  hand  in  hand,  and  gently  led  him  to. 
the  highest  summit  of  perfection — flooding  his  mind  with  light, 
and  melting  into  his  heart  the  charity  of  the  Cross.  There  is 
none  of  the  restlessness  and  uncertainty  of  mere  human  talent 
about  him ;  all  is  calm,  peaceful,  and  secure  like  the  summer 
world  when  it  basks  at  noonday  in  the  sunshine,  sleeping  and 
yet  awake,  and  whilst  absorbing  the  heat  and  light,  displaying 
through  their  very  influence  a  thousand  varied  splendours  of 
flower  and  fruit,  of  shade  and  tint,  of  sweet  scent  and  soothing 
melody,  of  tender  mountain  distance  and  rugged  broken  fore- 
ground,— of  all  that  earth  can  offer  as  a  tribute  to  the  sun.f 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  Catena  Aurea,  and  to  show  the 


*  Bareille  speaks  well  of  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical  lived  more  and  more  in  the  Unseen 
World  as  he  advanced  in  years:—"  Les  extases,  les  ravissemeuts  qu'il  avait  ton.jonrs  eiuonves 
daus  I'oraisou,  devenaien't  chaque  jour  plus  habituels  et  plus  intenses.  Dans  de  seniMables 
moments,  on  eilt  dit  que  son  ame  avait  entierenicnt  ubaudoiiuc'  sou  eoriis,  taut  il  revenait 
alors  Jl  la  corapli^te  inertie  de  la  matiere.  A  .son  j.tnui-  chuis  sa  iirisou  t.rv.  sue.  on  Tenteudait 
Boupirer.  avec  les  paroles  de  saint  Paul,  apres  le  jour  de  la  dclivrauce  et  d.-  la  vision.  Tlioiiias 
allait  redisant  souvent  i\  eette  ep<Kiue  :  'Qui  me  deljvrera  de  ccs  hens  de  la  mort .'  Oli !  line 
ie  desire  sortir  il'eselavase  et  men  alter  an  Cliristl'  Ces  liens  cepeudaut  ne  seiublaieut  pas 
(levoir  .',c- relaclur  eneiire  ;  rieu  n'anuoiirait  que  les  murs  de  cette  prison  terrestre  dnsaeiit 
.s'eiitr'ouvrir  et  tomber.  La  saute,  I'Ag'e  nu-iue  du  saint  Docteur,  qui  etait  celui  oil  les 
nobles  peusees,  les  grands  projets  u'out  pu  que  s'affermir  daus  le  coenr  de  I'liomnie.  tout 
paraissait  lui  promettre  une  longue  existence."  (Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  <! Aquin,  Chap. 
X.\.  VI.,  p.  334.) 

t  Gibelli  speaking  of  our  Saint's  last  days,  says:— "Non  rifiniva  di  ripetere  quelle  dolci 
parole  di  Agostino,  eiofe  a  dire  di  queiriuelito  dottore,  ehe  sopra  ogni  altro  egli  avea  avut()  m 
ammirazione,  in  riverenza  ed  amore:  dammiti  a  conoscere,  o  Signore,  o  virtu  deiranima  una  ; 
fammi  ferve'nte  in  amarti.  fa  ch'io  ti  posHieda  in  mezzo  del  mio  cuore  o  beatitudine  mia  sempi- 
terna;  lascia  deh  lascia  ch'io  abbraoei  te  vero  bene,  senza  il  ijiiale  niuua  cosa  e  buoiia.  Oh 
quando  verr6  e  apparird  diuanzi  a  te,  letizia  mia?  percht-non  mi  nnistri  tu  la  taecia.  o  allgrezza 
mia?  dove  sei  ascoso,  luce  degli  ocelii  mici.  vita  dilfauiiiia  iiiui  /  Korse  non  ti  puo  vedere 
uomochevivai  ecco  o  Signore,  se  cosi  e,  daiuini  la  morte  e  luKeiamUi  veihre;  non  voglio  put 
vivere,  si  voglio  morire ;  desidero  di  e.ssere  diMiotlo  e  d  \ssere  cnii  Ciisto  ;  desidero  monre  per 
veder  Cristo,  ritiuto  di  vivere  per  vivere  con  Cristo.  ()  Signore  mio  (je.su  rieevi  lo  spirito  mio; 
o  vitadeH'aninni  mia,  trai  lanima  mia!"  (Vila  di  H,  Tommaso  dAqmtio,  Capo  XXIX.,  p.  IIL 
Seconda  Kdi-dnnv.) 
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Angelical's  deep  acquaintance  with  the  cohimnal  Fathers  of  the 
Church.* 

•'  By  a  Catena  Patrum  is  meant  a  string'  oi*  sei-ies  of  passag^es  selected  from 
the  writings  of  various  Fatiiers,  and  arranged  for  the  elucidation  of  some  por- 
tion of  Scriptiu'e,  as  the  Psalms  oi-  the  ^^08^)618.  Catenas  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  short  scholia  or  glosses  which  it  was  customary  in  MSS.  of  the 
Scriptures  to  introduce  between  the  lines  or  on  the  margin,  perhaps  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Scholiasts  on  the  pi'ofane  authore.  These,  as  time  went  on,  wei-e 
gradually  expanded,  and  passages  from  the  Homilies  orSennons  of  the  Fath- 
ers upon  the  same  Scriptui-e  added  to  them."t 

Catenas  were  written  long  before  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
not  one  of  them  possesses  the  same  merit  as  that  by  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools.  In  fact  these  earlier  efforts  can  only  be  called 
Catenas,  by  courtesy.  In  none  of  them  are  quotations  from  the 
Fathers  so  dovetailed  together  as  to  permit  the  undisturbed 
flow  of  the  entire  sense — as  is  the  case  with  the  work  of  the 
Angelical.  The  first  Greek  Catena  was  composed  by  CEcu- 
menius  in  the  ninth  century.J  Fabritius  speaks  of  hundreds  of 
Catenas  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  The  works  of  Eusta- 
thius  of  Antioch  and  of  Procopius  are  no  more  Catenas  than  the 
Commentaries  of  S.  Bede,  or  the  Exposition  of  S.  Jerome  on  S. 
Paul  to  the  Galatians.  ButS.  Isidore,  Alcuin,  Rabanus  Maurus, 
Hay  mo,  and  Walafrid  Strabo  amongst  the  Latins ;  and  the 
Damascene — who  largely  borrowed  from  S.  Chrysostom  and  S. 
Gregory,  Theophylact,  and  Titus  Bostrensis  amongst  the  Greeks, 
wrote  works  which  more  nearly  resemble  the  Exposition  of  our 
Saint.  Indeed,  he  borrowed  from  their  writings,  and  also  made 
frequent  use  of  the  "  Glossa  Ordinaria^''  called  sometimes  the 
"  Auctoritas,''''  and  of  the  "  Glossa  Interlinearis,^'  which  was 
an  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Text,  written  between  the  lines,  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  reader. 

The  Catena  Aurea  occupies,  in  the  Parma  Edition  of  the 
Saint's  works,  two  volumes  of  large  quarto  in  double  columns. 
The  first  volume  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages, 
and  treats  on  the  Gospels  of  S.   Matthew  and  S.  Mark  ;  the 


*  Barcille  sees  dearly  the  importance  of  this  work,  aud  how  it  tells  for  the  Aiigelical's 
genius: — "  Ce  dernier  ouvrage  est  I'un  des  plus  etouuauts  peutetre  qni  soient  sortis  de  la 
plvinie  de  Thomas.  II  donno  line  idee  ettrayante  de  sou  Erudition  et  de  sa  memoire ;  et  guoiqu'il 
Hoit  celui  de  ses  ecrits  oil  11  eutre  le  luoins  d'iuveution  propre,  si  I'on  considere  chaque  peusec 
prise  i\  part,  ancun  n'atteste  mieux  en  lui  cette  puissance  de  ci'eation  qui  est  le  caractfere  dis- 
linctif  du  genie.  La  premiere  conception  de  cet  ouvrage  est  d'une  hardiesse  qui  le  dispute  it.  sa 
beaute."    (HMoire  de  Saint  Tliomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  234.     Quatrieme  EdUioii.) 

t  See  Catena  Aurea,  S.  Matthew,  Parti.,  Vol.  I.,  Preface,  p.  I,  Oxford,  18-U. 

t  It  appears  fliat  the  Angelical  not  only  made  use  of  extant  translations  from  the  Greek, 
hut  he  ;ilsii  liM(l  new  t r.iiislatioiis  purposely  made  to  serve  for  Ihe  uork  in  hand: — ''Die 
griechisch  grscln  iilxmii  .\usli';;inigi  ii  IJeniizte  Thomas  naeh  den  v<irh:uiilen<'ii  Uehersetzun- 
gen  ;  nuhreie  derselben  wnrdeii.  laiit  der  Zueignungsiede  an  den  Cardinal  Anibald,  erst  auf 
beineu  Betrieb,  um  sie  fiir  die  Vatimt  zu  beniitzeu,  angefertiget."  (Der  Iteiliye  Thomas  von 
Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  219.) 
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second  numbers  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages,  and  em- 
braces the  Gospels  of  SS.  Luke  and  John.* 

The  Catena  on  8.  Matthew  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Urban  IV., 
and  was  composed  at  his  request.  The  remainder  was  written 
at  a  later  date,  and  was  dedicated  to  Hannibal,  Cardinal  di  Mo- 
laria,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Angelical. 

"The  Catena  \s  so  contiived  that  it  reads  as  a  running  commentary,  the 
several  extracts  being  dovetailed  together  by  the  compiler.  And  it  consists 
wholly  of  extracts,  the  compiler  introducing  nothing  of  his  own  but  the  few 
connecting  particles  which  link  one  extract  to  the  next.  There  are  also  a  few 
(]uotations  headed  '  Grlossa,'  which  none  of  the  editore  have  been  able  to  find 
in  any  author,  and  which  from  their  character,  being  cliiefly  introductory  of 
a  new  chapter  oi'  a  new  subject,  may  he  probably  assigned  to  the  compiler  ; 
though  even  this  is  dispensed  with  whenever  it  is  possible :  when  a  Father 
will  furnish  the  words  for  such  transition  or  connection,  they  are  dexterously 
introduced,  "t 

The  method  is  described  thus  ; — 

"  The  sacred  text  is  broken  into  paragraphs  longer  or  shorter  ;  the  shortest 
less  than  a  veree  ;  the  longest  twenty  verses ;  and  the  exposition  of  each  por- 
tion follows  this  order : — First,  the  transition  from  the  last  paragraph  to  that 
under  review  ;  if  they  are  events,  the  harmony  with  the  chronology  of  the 
other  Evangelists  is  shewn,  S.  Augustine  (de  consensu  Evangelistarum)  being 
the  authority  used  for  this  ;  then  comes  the  literal,  or  what  is  called,  the  his- 
torical exposition.  Whei'e  different  Fathers  have  given  different  explanations, 
they  are  inti'oduced  generajly  in  the  order  of  the  most  obvious  and  literal 
first,  and  so  proceeding  to  the  most  recondite,  by  the  words  "  Vel  aUttr." 
Then  if  any  important  doctrine  hinges  upon  any  part  of  the  passage  or  comma, 
selections  are  given  from  the  most  app^■o^•ed  treaties  on  the  subject. "| 

In  this  striking  Catena  the  Angelical  makes  use  of  the  author- 
ity of  over  eighty  authors,  from  S.  Ignatius  Martyr  to  the  monk 
Euthemius.§    S.  Augustine,  S.  Hilary,  Origen,  S.  Chrysostom,  and 

*  I  caunot  jjass  over  Baieille's  words,  wliicli  fully  ajjpreciate.  the  senilis  shown  in  this  work, 
and  the  inastert'ul  grasp  of  tradition  whieli  it  exliibits: — "  II  est  nne  parole  ijiii  senle  paralt 
disne  d'expliquer  et  d'iuterpreter  la  parole  des  saints  Evaugiles:  c'est  celle  qui  partioipe  i\  la 
veneration  des  thretiens  pour  ses  livres  saen^s,  la  parole  de  la  tradition.  Uu  connuentaire  de 
I'Evangilc  par  la  tradition  serait  sans  doute  Ic  plus  sl'ir,  le  plus  niagniliciue  des  conmu-ntaires 
(jue  I'iniagiiuition  ]iuisse  rtiver.  Mais  c<'  roiiiuuutaire  scinble.  en  i-rtct.un  ivvc  di- I'injagina- 
tiou;  et  eepi-ndanl  il  existe  en  realite  ;  pas  uu  <lia|iilie,  pas  lui  versi-1  ile  rKvaugilc  (jui  u'ait 
eti'  exiiosf.  ((luuiiente  par  qnelqiu'  aneien  diieleur  de  l'K;;lisi\  et  Ton  a  pu  dire  avee  viTite  que 
si  I'Kvanjiile  ven:iit  tout-a-<(iup  ;~i  piTir,  on  en  retrouvcr^iit  Ics  pM-eieux  tVagnients  encliAsses 
dans  U's  iiages  ilc  ces  ecrivaius  veneres.  Mais  il  fallait  adjiiuter  iiunieilialciueut  iiue  nuUo 
iulelligenee  u'eiit  ete  eai)alple  de  les  reunir  de  noiiveau,  de  reeoustruire  le  divin  ensemble." 
(UUluircde  Saint  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  235.) 

t  M.irk  Pattisou's  Preface  to  the  Catena  Aurea,  to  which  the  author  is  indebted,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4. 
Oxford,  1841. 

t  Mark  Pattison's  Preface  to  the  Cutena  Aurea,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4—5.     Oxford,  1841. 

i  Taking;  the  Catena  on  S.  Matthew  alone,  the  followius  authorities  are  brought  forward  to 
witness  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church :— Origen,  Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  230;  Pseudo- 
<Mit.'eu.  Huniilioe  sex  e.x  diversis  loeis  collecta; ;  S.  Cyprian.  Bishop  of  Carthage.  248;  Kusebius, 
ArcTibisliiip  (if  Cipsarea,  31.5  :  S.  .\thanasins,  .\rchbishop  of  Alexandria,  326:  Pseudo-Dionysius  the 
Arcopauite,  34() — .530;  S.  Hilary.  Bishop  of  rnicfiers,  3.54;  S.  Gregory  of  Nazian/.us.  Arehbisliop 
of  Constantinople,  370;  S.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  370  ;  S.  Ambrose,  Arehbishoj)  of  Milan.  374; 
S.  Jerome,  Presbyter  and  Monk  of  Bethlehem,  378  ;  Neniesins.  380  ;  iS.  Augustine,  Hisliop  of  Hip- 
po, 396;  S.  John  Chrysostom,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople.  398;  S.  Cyril.  Arehbisliop  of  Alex- 
andria,412;  S.  Maxiiiius,  Bishop  of  Turin,  422  ;  Ca.ssian,  Presbyter  and  .Monk  of  .Marseilles,  424; 
S.  Peter  Chrysologiis,  Arcbbisbop  of  Ravenna,  433;  C^ouneil  of  Kphesus,  Canons  of,  and  Tlieo- 
dotus  of  .iucyra,  431 ;  S.  Leo  1.,  Poiie,  440  ;  Gennadius,   Piesbyter  of  Marseilles,  49,5  ;  S.  I.sidore, 
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S.  Gregory  the  G-reat,  seem  to  be  favourites  ;  whilst  more  recent 
writers,  such  as  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  Remigius,  together  with 
the  Glosfiefs,  are  continually  quoted.  The  Greek  Fathers  are 
transcribed  from  such  translations  into  the  Latin  as  were  at 
hand  :  though  in  several  instances  new  translations  were  made 
for  the  special  use  of  the  Saint  when  composing  this  Exposition.* 

"The  quotaticms  do  not  profess  to  be  made  with  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  words  of  the  orig'inal.  But  they  are  not  (a  very  few  excepted)  abridg- 
ments in  the  woi'ds  of  the  compiler,  but  condensations  in  their  own  language. 
How  admirably  this  is  done  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  wll  take  the 
trouble  of  collating  a  few  pages  of  some  of  the  more  difiuse  writers,  e.g. 
S.  Chrysostom  or  Origen,  with  the  Catena.  For  instances  jiarticularly  in 
wliich  a  sentence  is  made  up  of  clauses  gathered  from  distant  i)ages,  see  the 
siunmary  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  Chap.  VII.  in  tin.,  and  a  quotation 
from  Ciirysostom  on  Chap.  XXIII.  26. "f 

Take  as  a  specimen  the  first  of  these  examples.  The  Catena 
follows  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  verses  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  S.  Matthew  : — 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  fully  ended  these  words,  the  people 
wei'e  in  admiration  at  his  docti-ine." 

"  For  he  was  teaching  them  as  one  having  power,  and  not  as  the  Scribes 
and  Phai'isees."  J  Gloss. — Having  related  Christ's  teaching,  he  shows  its 
eilects  on  the  multitude,  saying.  And  it  came  to  x>ass,  when  Jesus  had  ended 
these  loords,  the  multitude  loondered  at  His  doctrine.  Raban. — This  ending 
pertains  both  to  the  tinishing  the  words,  and  the  completeness  of  the  doc- 
trines. That  it  is  said  that  the  lanltltude  wondei-ed,  either  signifies  the  unbe- 
lieving in  the  crowd,  who  were  astonished  because  they  did  not  believe  the 
Saviour's  word  ;  or  is  said  of  them  all,  in  that  they  reverenced  in  Him  the 
excellence  of  so  great  wisdom.  Pseudo-Chrysostom. — The  mind  of  man 
when  satisfied  reasonably  brings  forth  praise,  but  when  overcome,  wonder. 
For  whatever  we  are  not  able  to  praise  worthily,  we  admire.  Yet  their 
admii-ation  pertained  rather  to  Christ's  glory  than  to  their  faith,  for  had  they 
believed  on  Christ,  they  would  not  have  wondered.  For  wonder  is  raised  by 
whatevei-  surpasses  the  appearance  of  the  speaker  or  actor ;  and  thence  we  do 
not  wonder  at  what  is  done  or  said  by  God,  because  all  things  are  less  than 
God's  power.  But  it  was  the  multitude  that  wondered,  that  is  the  common 
people,  not  the  chief  among  tlie  people,  who  are  not  wont  to  hear  with  the 
desire  of  learning ;  but  the  simple  folk  hear<l  in  simplicity  ;  had  othei-s  been 
present  tliey  would  have  brt)ken  up  their  silence  by  contradicting,  for  where 
the  greater  knowledge  is,  there  is  the  sti-onger  malice.     For  he  that  is  in 

Archbishop  of  Seville,  595;  Bede,  Venerable,  Presbyter  and  Monk  of  A'arrow,  700;  S.  John, 
Presbyter  of  Dainasfiis.  730;  Babanus  Maiiiiis,  Arililiisho))  of  Mayeuce,  847;  Haynio,  Bishop  of 
Halberstadt.  833;  K<niij;iii8,  Presbyter  and  Monk  of  Aiixerve,  88(1;  (ilossii  Ordiuaria,  in  ninth 
century:  Paselia-sijis  Riulbertus,  850;  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1080;  S.  .4uselni. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1093;  Glossa  Interlinearis,  in  twelfth  century. 

*  See  how  higlily  Professor  Gibelli  speaks  of  the  Catena  Aurea,  Vila  di  .S".  Tommimo  (T  Aquino, 
Capo  XXI  ,  p.  83—84.     Seejjiula  KdizUme. 

t  Catena  Aurea.  S.  Matthew,  Part  I.,  Vol.  I.,  Preface,  p.  5.     Oxford,  1841. 

t  "  Nee  in  Glossa  quie  nunc  est  nee  in  AnseUuo  id  liabetur,  pro  quo  Glossa  citari  ssepe  snlet, 
neqne  in  Rnbiiiio  iju<u|ue  vel  Tieda.  vel  alio  siniili."— Kc  edit.  P.  XirntnT.  (,See  Opp.  S.  Thomse 
Aqulliatis,  Catena  A itiia  in  .Vatthrei  Evaiigelium,  Cap.   I'll.,  n.  11,  note,]}.  104,  I'ul.  XI.) 
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haste  to  be  firet,  is  not  content  to  be  second.*  Augustine. — From  which  ia 
here  said,  He  seems  to  have  left  the  crowd  of  disciples — those  out  of  whom 
he  chose  twelve,  whom  He  called  Apostles — but  Matthew  omits  to  mention  it. 
For  to  Hns  disciples  only,  Jesiis  seems  to  have  held  this  sermon,  which 
Matthew  recounts,  Luke  omits.  That  after  descending  into  a  plain  He  held 
another  like  discourse,  which  Luke  records,  and  Matthew  omits.  Still  it  may- 
be supposed,  that,  as  was  said  above,  He  delivered  one  and  the  same  Sermon 
to  the  Apostles,  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude  present,  which  has  Ijeen  recor- 
ded by  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  different  words,  but  with  the  same  truth  of  sub- 
stance ;  and  this  explains  what  is  here  said  of  the  multitude  wondering, 
t  Chrysostom. — He  adds  the  cause  of  ther  wonderment,  saying.  He  taught 
tliem  as  one  having  power,  and  not  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  But  if  the 
Scribes  drove  Him  from  them,  seeing  His  power  shewn  in  works,  how  would 
they  not  have  been  offended  when  words  only  manifested  His  power?  But 
this  was  not  so  with  the  multitude  ;  for  being  of  benevolent  temper,  it  is 
easily  pereuaded  by  the  word  of  truth.  Such  however  was  the  x^ower  where- 
with He  taught  them,  that  it  drew  many  of  them  to  Him,  and  caused  them  to 
wonder  ;  and  for  their  delight  in  tliose  things  which  were  spoken  they  did  not 
leave  Him  even  when  He  had  done  speaking  ;  but  followed  Him  as  He  came 
down  from  the  mount.  They  were  mostly  iistonished  at  His  power,  in  that 
He  spoke  not  referring  to  any  othei'  iis  the  Prophets  and  Moses  had  spoken, 
but  everywhere  shewing  that  He  Himself  had  authority;  for  in  delivering 
each  law  He  prefaced  it  with.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Jkrome. — For  as  the 
God  and  Lord  of  Moses  himself.  He  of  His  own  free  vnU.  either  added  such 
things  as  seemed  omitted  in  the  Law,  or  even  changed  some ;  iis  above  we 
read.  It  ^ixis  said  by  them  of  old.  .  .  .  But  I  say  unto  you.  But  the 
Scribes  only  taught  the  peojile  what  wm^  written  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
J  Gregory. — Or,  Christ  spoke  with  especial  j^ower,  because  He  did  no  evil 
fi'om  weakness,  but  we  who  are  weak,  in  our  weakness  consider  by  what 
method  in  teaching  we  may  best  consult  for  our  weak  brethren.  Hilary. — 
Or,  they  me:isure  the  efficacy  of  His  power,  by  the  might  of  His  words. 
Augustine. — This  is  what  is  signified  in  the  eleventh  Psalm,  I  wUl  deal  con- 
fidently in  his  regard;  the  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  as  silver  tried 
hy  the  fire,  purged  from  the  earth,  refined  seven  times.  The  mention  of  this 
number  admonishes  me  here  to  refer  all  these  precepts  to  those  seven  sen- 
tences that  he  placed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Sermen ;  those,  I  mean,  con- 
cerning the  beatitudes.  For  one  to  be  angry  with  his  brother,  without  cause, 
or  to  say  to  him  Ravha,  or  call  him  fool,  is  a  sin  of  extreme  i^ride,  against 
which  is  one  remedy,  that  with  a  supjiliant  spirit  he  should  seek  pardon,  and 
not  be  puffed  up  with  a  spirit  of  boasting.^     Blessed,  then,  are  the  poor  in 

*  The  Saint's  treatment  of  what  he  considered  a  work  of  his  great  authority,  S.  Chrvsostom, 
is  strong  evidence  of  his  firm  hold  of  dosjiua.  "Die  aus  veiscliiedene.n  .\ntoreii  ausfjeliobeiien 
SteUen  nalini  er  iinverandert  in  sein  VVerk  anf,  hiiehsteiis  (hiss  er,  nni  hie  uud  da  eiiie  Stelle 
deni  Contexte  anzupasseu,  die  Worte  iu  eine  anden-  Oi-dnuns  stellte,  als  sie  heini  Alitor 
vorkominen.  Von  diesem  Verfahren  wich'  er  eiuzig  in  Ueniitziing  des  dem  Chr.vsostoimis 
initiischobenen,  zu  seiner  Zeit  aber  fiir  iieht  gelialtenen  Oi>u,f  impey/crtum  in  Maitlueum  ab, 
(b-ssiM  iiriaiiisch  la\itende  Stelleu  er  fiir  blosse  Textesfalscluingen  hielt  mid  deingeniiiss  in 
(II  tliiKloMiii  Siniie  iciri'ii;iien  zu  luiissen  glaul>te."  (Der  keiliye  Tlwmas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band, 
rUrtts  (■(ijHlrl.],.  219—220.) 

t  Had  the  antlifir  but  space,  he  might  Iiere  comiiare  portions  of  tlie  writings  of  Origeii  and 
S.  Chrysostom  nitli  the  Angelieal's  re.iunu:  itt  them.  The  reader  then  would  perceive  how  the 
Saint  seized  on  the  e.x;act  thought  of  eaeli,  and  without  altering  it  a  single  shade,  reproduced  it 
in  a  short  and  handy  form. 

t  One  of  the  principal  guidc-s  used  h,v  S.  Thomas  in  his  study  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  of 
S.  Gregory  and  S.  Augustine  for  instance,  appears  to  have  been  Rabanus  Maunis. 

5  Of  tiie  fidelity  of  the  Saint's  references,  M v.  Pattison  speaks  very  highly :— "  Putting  aside 
the  eomiective  Glos.s.'c  .  .  .  there  are  vt-ry  few  which  it  has  uot  been  possible  to  hud."  (See 
Catena  Aurea,  Vol.  I.,  .S.  Muttliew,  Part  I.,  rtrfme,  p.  6.) 
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spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  is  consenting  to  his  advei'saiy, 
that  is,  in  showing  reverence  to  the  word  of  God,  who  goes  to  the  opening 
His  Father's  will,  not  with  contentiousness  of  law,  but  with  meekness  of 
religion,  therefore,  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  land. 
Also  whosoever  feels  carnal,  delight  rebel  against  his  i-ight  will,  will  cry  out, 
Unhappy  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  dellvtr  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  f 
And  in  thus  moiirning  he  will  implore  the  aid  of  the  consoler ;  whence 
Blessed  arc  they  that  ■mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comfoi'ted.  What  is  there  that 
can  be  thought  of  more  toilsome  than  in  overcoming  an  evil  practice  to  cut 
oft"  those  membere  within  us  that  hinder  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  not  be 
broken  down  with  the  pain  of  so  doing  1*  To  endure  in  faithful  wedlock  all 
things  even  the  most  grievous,  and  yet  to  avoid  all  accusation  of  fornication. 
To  speak  the  truth,  and  appi'ove  it  not  by  frequent  oaths,  but  by  probity  of 
life.  But  who  would  be  bold  to  endui-e  such  toils,  unless  he  burned  with  the 
love  of  I'ighteousness  as  with  a  hunger  and  thirst  ?  Blessed,  therefore,  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  for  they  shall  have  their  fill.  Who 
can  be  ready  to  take  wrong  from  the  weak,  to  offer  himself  to  any  that  asks 
him,  to  love  his  enemies,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  him,  to  pray  for  them 
that  j)ersecute  him,  except  he  that  is  perfectly  mercifull  Therefore,  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  He  kee^is  the  eye  of  his  heart 
piuH%  who  places  the  end  of  his  good  actions  not  in  pleasing  men,  nor  in 
getthig  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  this  life,  and  who  diies  not  rashly 
condemn  any  man's  heai-t,  and  whatever  he  gives  to  another  gives  with  that 
intention  with  which  he  would  have  othei's  give  to  him.  Blessed,  therefore, 
are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  .shall  see  God.  It  must  needs  be  moreover, 
that  by  a  pui-e  heart  should  be  found  out  the  narrow  way  of  wisdom,  to 
which  the  guile  of  corrupt  men  is  an  obstacle ;  Blessed  are  the  2^c<^cemakers , 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  Biit  whether  we  take  this 
arrangement,  or  any  other,  those  things  which  we  have  heard  from  the  Loi-d 
must  be  done,  if  we  would  build  upon  the  rock."t 

Or  take  the  words — 

*•  'And  the  word  was  with  God.'  Chrysostom. — Because  it  is  an  especial 
attiibute  of  God,  to  l)e  eternal  and  without  a  beginning,  he  laid  this  down  firat : 
then,  lest  any  one  on  hearing  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  should  suppose 
the  Word  Unbegotton,  he  instantly  guarded  against  this ;  saying,  A^id  the 
Word  was  xinth  God.  Hilaky. — -From  the  beginning  He  is  with  God :  and 
though  independent  of  time,  is  not  independent  of  an  Author.  Basil. — Again 
he  repeats  this,  was,  because  of  men  blasphemously  saying  that  there  was  a 
time  when  He  was  not.  Where  then  was  the  Word  1!  Illimitable  things  are 
not  contained  in  space.     Where  was  He  then?     With  God.     For  neither  is 


*  The  AiiKi'lical  gives,  iu  his  Prefalio,  a  succinct  view  of  the  Gospel  of  S.  .Matthew,  according 
to  the  Ps»Mi(i<>-Chrv80stoin.  For  instance: — "Corpus  anteni  sn;p  narratioiiis  ordinavit  Mat- 
thiens:  prinuini  ergo  nativitatein.  di-indc  baiitisnium.  tertio  tentatioiicni,  quarto  doctriuani, 
quinto  niiracula.  sexto  pa.ssionfin,  scpliiuo  nsuni-ctionem  et  asci  iiHioiiciii  ipsius;  non  sohini 
historian)  dc  Cliristo  cxpoiicri'  vdl.ns  per  Imc,  Miuni  etiaiu  evaiij;(li<:i-  \  il:i'  statuni  docere, 
quoniaiu  niliil  est.  (|uoil  ex  ]i:iiiiil  iliiis  iiasciiiiur.  nisi  itcrniu  per  ariuaiu  ct  si)iriliiiu  rcnati  fucri- 
nius  ex  Deo.  Pusl  liai>l  ismuiii  :inliiii  iicn-ssc  est  iunt  i  ;i  ilialMiliui]  .slaii-:  imst  lioc  (pinsi  onini 
superata  tentatiouc  la<l  ll^s  idcjmua  ad  (Icniiiduiii,  .si<|ui(liiM  saci-idus  i\st  iliii;i-at.  i-t  cloctriuaiu 
suani  honaj  vil;u  quasi  niiraculis  factis  ciunuieudet :  si  laicu.s  est,  oprriliu.s  doicat  lideni.  Deindo 
necesse  est  exire  uos  de  hoc  stadio  luuudi,  et  tunc  restat,  ut  teutationuui  victoriam  resurrec- 
tiouis  nu-rces  sequatui'  et  gloria."  (Vid.  Catena  Aurea,  Prasfalio  in  Mattluei  Kvungehum,  p.  4, 
Vol.  XI.) 

i  CnletM  Aurea.  H.  Matthevj,  Part  I.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  29:^—296.  Oxford.  1841.  Tl(e  author  has  taken 
flu- liberty  of  Hulistilutiug  the  (.'atliolic  for  the  Protestant  version,  when  the  words  of  Holy 
Scriptuie  are  quoted. 
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the  Father  bounded  by  place,  nor  the  Son  by  aught  circumsci-ibing.  Okigen. 
— It  is  worth  while  noting,  that,  whei'eas  the  Word  is  said  to  come  [to  be  made] 
to  some,  as  to  Osee,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  with  God  it  is  not  made,  as  though  it 
were  not  with  Him  before.  But,  the  Word  having  been  always  with  Him,  it 
is  said,  and  the  Word  %oas  with  God :  for  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  sepa- 
rate from  the  Father.  Chrysostom — He  has  not  said,  was  in  God,  but  was 
ip'ith  God  :  exhibiting  to  us  that  eternity  which  He  had  in  accordance  with  His 
Person.  Thbophylact. — Sabelhus  is  o\-ertlarown  by  this  text.  For  he  asserts 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  one  Person,  Who  sometimes  appear- 
ed as  the  Father,  sometimes  as  the  Son,  sometimes  as  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
he  is  manifestly  confounded  by  this  text,  a?ifZ  i^e  Word  was  loith  God;  for 
hei-e  the  Evangelist  declares  that  the  Son  is  one  Person,  God  the  Father 
another."* 

And  these : — 

"' And  the  Word  was  God.'  Hilary. — Thou  wilt  say  that  a  word  is  the 
sound  ©f  the  voice,  the  enunciation  of  a  thing,  the  expression  of  a  thought ; 
this  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  because  the  uttei-ance  of  thought 
is  eternal,  when  He  who  thinketh  is  eternal.  But  how  was  th?it  in  the 
beginning,  which  exists  no  time  either  before,  or  after,  I  doubt  even  whether 
in  time  at  all  1  For  speech  is  neither  in  existence  before  one  speaks,  nor 
after;  in  the  very  act  of  speaking  it  vanishes  ;  for  by  the  time  a  speech  is 
ended,  that  from  which  it  began  does  not  exist.  But  even  if  the  first  sentence, 
in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  was  through  thy  inattention  lost  upon  thee, 
why  disputest  thou  about  the  next ;  and  the  Word  teas  with  God  ?  Didst 
thou  hear  it  said  '  in  God,'  so  that  thou  shouldest  understand  this  Word  to  be 
only  the  expression  of  hidden  thoughts  ?  Or  did  John  say  witJi  by  mistake, 
and  was  not  aware  of  the  distinction  between  being  in,  and  being  iiyith^ 
when  he  said,  that  what  was  in  the  beginning,  was  not  in  God,  but  untJi  God? 
Hear  then  the  nature  and  name  of  the  Word  ;  and  the  Word  ims  God.  No 
more  then  of  the  sound  of  the  voice,  of  the  expression  of  the  thonglit.  The 
Word  here  is.  a  Substance,  not  a  sound;  a  Natm-e,  not  an  exprea'^ion  ;  God, 
not  a  nonentity.  Hilary. — But  the  title  is  absolute,  and  free  from  the  offence 
of  an  extraneous  subject.  To  Moses  it  is  said,  /  have  given  thee  for  a  god  to 
Pharaoh :  but  is  not  the  reason  for  the  name  added,  when  it  is  said,  to 
Pharaoh  ?  Moses  is  given  for  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  is  feared,  when 
he  is  entreated, when  he  punishes,  when  he  heals.  And  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
give?i  for  a  god,  another  thing  to  be  God.  I  remember  too  another  application 
of  the  name  in  the  Psalms,  /  have  said  ye  are  gods.  But  there  too  it  is 
implied  that  the  title  was  but  bestowed ;  and  the  introduction  of,  1  said, 
makes  it  rather  the  phrase  of  the  Speaker,  than  the  name  of  the  thing.  But 
when  I  hear  the  Word  was  God,  I  not  only  hear  the  Vv'ord  said  to  be,  but 
perceive  It  proved  to  be,  God.  Ba.sil. — Thus  cutting  off  the  cavils  of 
blasphemei-s,  and  those  who  ask  what  the  Word  is,  he  replies,  a7id  the  Word 
7iirt.v  God.  Theophylact. — Or  combine  it  thus.  From  the  Word  being  with 
God,  it  follows  plainly  that  there  are  two  Pereons.  But  these  two  are  of  one 
Nature ;  and  therefore  it  pro(jeeds.  In  the  Word  icns  God :  to  shew  that 
Father  and  Son  are  of  One  Nature,  being  of  One  Godhead.  Orioen. — We 
must  add,  too,  that  the  Wortl  illuminates  the  Pi-ophets  with  Divine  wisdom, 
in  that  He  cometh  to  them  ;  but  that  with  God  He  evei-  is,  because  He  ia  God. 
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For  \vliic;h  reusoii  he  placed  aiid  the  Word  was  with  God  before  aiid  the 
Word  was  God.  Chkysostom. — Not  asserting,  as  Plato  (l()es,  one  to  be  intelli- 
gence, the  other  soul ;  for  the  Divine  Nature  is  very  different  from  this. 
.  .  .  .  But  you  say,  the  Father  is  called  God  with  the  addition  of  the 
article,  the  Son  without  it.  What  say  you  then,  when  the  Apostle  writes, 
The  great  God  and  our  iSainour  Jesus  Christ;  and  again,  Who  is  oiier  all, 
God;  and  Grace  to  you.  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  without  the  article? 
Besides,  too,  it  were  superfluous  here  to  affix  what  had  been  affixed  just 
before.  So  that  it  does  not  follow,  though  the  article  is  not  affixed  to  the 
Sou,  that  He  is  therefore  an  inferior  God."* 

Once  again — 

"That  was  the  true  Light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
this  world." 

"Augustine. — What  Light  it  is  to  which  John  beai's  witness,  he  shews 
himself,  saying,  2' hat  teas  the  true  Light.  Chkyhostom.— Or  thus :  Having 
said  above  that  John  had  come;,  and  was  sent,  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light, 
lest  any  from  the  recent  coming  of  the  witness,  should  infer  the  same  of  Him 
who  is  witneased  to,  the  Evangelist  takes  us  back  to  that  existence  which  is 
beyond  all  l)eginning,  saying  That  was  the  true  Light.  Augustine. — Where- 
fore is  there  added,  truef  Because  man  enlightened  is  called  light,  but  the 
true  Light  is  that  which  lightens.  Foi"  our  eyes  are  called  lights,  and  yet, 
wit  hout  a  lamp  at  night,  or  the  sun  by  day,  these  lights  ai-e  open  to  no  purpose. 
Wherefore  he  adds:  which  enlighteneth  every  man:  but  if  every  man,  then 
John  himself.  He  Himself  then  enlightened  the  person,  by  whom  He  wished 
Himself  to  be  pointed  out.  And,  just  as  we  may  often,  from  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  on  some  object,  know  the  sim  to  be  risen,  though  we  cannot 
look  at  the  sun  itself;  as  even  feeble  eyes  can  look  at  an  illuminated  wall,  or 
some  object  of  that  kind  :  even  so,  those  to  whom  Chi-ist  came,  l^eingtoo  weak 
to  behold  Him,  He  threw  His  rays  upon  John  ;  John  confessed  the  illumina- 
tion, and  so  the  Illuminator  Himself  was  discovei'ed.  It  is  said  that  cometh 
into  this  world.  Had  man  not  departed  from  Him,  he  had  not  had  to  be 
enlightened ;  but  therefore  is  he  to  be  here  enlightened,  because  he  departed 
thence,  when  he  might  have  been  enlightened.  THEoPnyLACT.^Let  the 
Manichean  blush,  who  pronounces  us  the  creatures  of  a  dark  and  malignant 
creator :  for  we  should  never  be  enlightened,  wei'e  we  not  the  children  of  the 
true  Light.  Chrysostom. — Where  are  those,  too.  who  deny  Him  to  be  very 
God?  We  see  here  that  He  is  called  very  Light.  But  if  He  lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  woi-ld,  how  is  it  that  so  many  have  gone  on  without 
Light?  For  all  have  not  known  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  answer  is:  He 
only  enlighteneth  every  man,  so  far  as  pertains  to  him.  If  men  shut  their 
eyes,  and  will  not  receive  the  rays  of  this  light,  their  darkness  arises  not  from 
the  fault  of  the  light,  but  from  their  own  wickedneas,  inasmuch  as  they 
voluntarily  deprive  themselves  of  the  gift  of  grace.  For  grace  is  poured  out 
upon  all ;  and  they,  who  will  not  enjoy  the  gift,  may  inijiute  it  to  their  own 
blindness.  Augu.stink. — Or  the  words,  enlighteneth  every  man,  may  be 
undei-stood  to  mean,  not  that  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  enlightened,  but  that 
no  one  is  enlightened  except  by  Him.  Bbde. — Including  hoth  natural  and- 
divine  wisdom ;  for  as  no  one  can  exist  of  himself,  so  no  one  can  be  wise  of 
himself.    Origen. — Or  thus  :  We  miLst  not  undei-stand  the  words,  enlighteneth 

*  Catena  Aurea,  S.  John,  Part  I.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  8—10.     Ox-ford. 
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every  wan  that  cometh  into  this  world  of  the  growth  fi-oin  hidden  seeds  to 
oi'ganized  bodies,  but  of  tlie  enti-ance  into  the  invisible  world,  by  the  spiritual 
regeneration  and  grace,  which  is  given  in  Baptism.  Those  then  the  true 
Light  lighteneth,  who  come  into  the  world  of  goodness,  not  those  who  rush 
into  the  world  of  sin.  Theophylact. — Or  thus  :  The  intellect  which  is  given 
in  us  for  our  direction,  and  which  is  called  natui-al  I'eason,  is  said  hei-e  to  be 
a  light  given  us  by  God.  But  some  by  the  ill-use  of  their  reason  have 
darkened  themselves."* 

This  Catena  Aurea  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  tour  de  force, 
by  which  the  Angelical's  extraordinary  mastery  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  is  made  maiiifest.f  No  test  could  be  invented 
which  would  show  more  strikingly  the  depth  and  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  classics  of  theology.  There  were  no  books 
of  reference — no  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  in  the  days  of 
the  Angelical.  The  Saint  had  to  study  the  originals  them- 
selves ;  and  he  did  so  with  advantage.  Each  Father's  special 
way  of  viewiug  a  dogmatic  or  moral  truth  is  seizi^d  by  him  : 
whilst  the  very  style,  in  the  condensation  of  the  Catena,  is 
artfully  preserved.  And  so  accurately  does  the  Saint  appear  to 
appreciate  and  reproduce  the  native  cast  of  thought  of  each 
writer,  that  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  he  had  had  an 
intimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  each  one 
of  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  singular  gifts  to  be 
able  to  throw  himself  into  the  intellectual  position  of  another, 
whether  he  w^ere  an  adversary  or  a  friend,  and  to  bring  out 
with  startling  clearness  the  views  or  arguments  which  he  adop- 
ted. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Saint  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  minds  of  the  great  classic  writers  of  the  Church  ; 
and  that  the  richness  of  his  dogmatic  and  moral  teaching,  its 
solidity  and  security,  are  owing  to  his  having  possessed  him- 
self of  all  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of 
Catholic  antiquity.  His  acquaintance  with  their  doctrine  and 
with  their  lives  gives  a  stability  and  steadiness  to  the  whole 
character  of  his  theology,  which  attracts,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  subdues  the  mind.J 


*  Catena  Aurea,  S.  John,  Pari  1.,  Vol  IV.,  p.  26— n.     Oxford. 

\  Werner  gives  a  s<">(l  idea  of  tlie  jteneral  tendency  of  the  Angelical's  method.  Spe.akiiig 
of  his  work  on  Seriptnre.  tliis  writer  says: — "Die  alleu  seinen  geistigen  Bestrehungen  eigeno 
Teiidenz  iiaeh  hiilicrer.  ziisannnenfassender  Einheit  vertjiiignet  sieh  nnch  liier  iiiclit  :  er  stelit 
iibcr  den  (ii'^i-nsiitzni  vim  m  niiniKitiscIicr  und  imcuniatisiher,  hiKf  orisclicr  iiiul  (los'natiseher 
Auslcgini",  iiidriTi  ihni  jiili-  an  ilirciii  (tile  iind  ill  ilirer  Wcisr  a)s  bcrcrlil  i;;i'l  i;ilt  wiil  aiich  in 
dcr  Kiichc  (las  i-lirihlli(iii-  l,c  liiwort  iiacli  (irist  mid  ISuclistalic  niivcrliriiclilic-li  zii  gi-lten  hat, 
>ind  tiiscliieliti-  imd  I, i  lire  siili  wr<lisi-l«(itig  stiit/.iii  mid  trageu.  Wohl  aber  iiinss  man  sagen, 
dass  ei  iiacli  den  ei  liaUciicn  Niif;uiigcii  si-iins  (IcilcH  iiii  (iegensatze  zur  erhanliclieu  Aiislegiing 
die  ddetriiielle  Auslegmig  wiilill,  mid  (ieist  mid  W'oit  der  lehrendeu  Kirche  im  Texte  der 
heiHgen  Selirilt  nachziiweiseii.  als  seine  eigenste  Auf'gabe  verl'olgt."  (Der  heiliye  Tliomas  von 
Aquino,  h'rster  Hand,  Vitrtes  Vapitel,  p.  218.) 

+  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  eannot  he  fully  realized  hy  one  who  has  not  studied  the  works 
of  tS.  Thomas  as  a  wliole.  Alter  having  iloiie  ho.  one  feels  amazed  at  the  width  and  aci'iiracy  of 
the  Angeliears  mind  no  less  than  at  bin  iiiriiiory.  His  iinwer  of  remi  inhering  and  eom|)ariiig 
the  views  of  various  Katheis  on  dclirale  Iheologieal  points,  and  ol  seizing  the  exaet  shade  of 
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Indeed  so  masterfully  does  the  Angelical  fasten  upon  the 
peculiar  note  of  each  columnal  Father,  and  incorporate  it  into 
his  Catena,  that  any  theologian  who  took  the  pains  to  study 
this  golden  work  would  be  able  to  form  a  fairly  just  estimate, 
not  only  of  the  method,  but  also  of  the  special  characteristic  of 
each  separate  writer  as  he  falls  under  observation.  No  more 
striking  proof  than  this  could  be  advanced  of  the  Angelical's 
grasp  of  the  lives  and  methods  of  the  early  saints.  And  lest  it 
might  be  imagined  that  this  assertion  is  somewhat  fanciful,  a 
case  in  point  shall  be  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Nor  shall  a  Father  be  selected  whose  characteristic  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  there  is  little  possibility  of  missing  it.  8.  Augus- 
tine, for  instance,  or  S.  Jerome,  or  S.  Basil,  or  even  S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  might  be  discovered  in  almost  any  disguise,  and  the 
note  of  each  might  be  pointed  out.  But  what,  for  instance,  is 
the  marked  and  distinctive  feature  of  S.  Chrysostom  ?  His 
specialty  is  neither  obvious,  nor  easy  all  at  once  to  seize.  But 
it  counts  out  with  luminous  clearness,  as  does  the  character  of 
each  several  Father,  in  the  various  extracts  incorporated  in  the 
Catena  Aurea.  , 

In  case  the  reader  might  feel  inclined  to  demur  to  the  writer's 
estimate  of  the  characteristic  of  IS.  John,  the  very  words  of  one 
shall  be  quoted,  before  whose  authority  all  scholars  bow  with 
readiness,  in  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the  lives  and 
teaching  of  "  the  Ancient  JSaints." 

In  drawing  out  the  special  charm  of  8.  John  Chrysostom,  lie 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"That  charm  lie«,  as  I  have  said,  m  his  habit  and  his  power  of  throwing' 
himself  into  the  minds  of  others,  and  of  imagining  with  exjictness  and  with 
sympatiiy  circumstances  or  scenes  which  were  not  before  him.  This  is  why 
his  moile  of  writing  is  so  peculiar,  and  why,  when  once  a  student  enters  into 
it,  he  will  ever  recogiiize  it  whei-ever  he  meets  with  it.  I  could  not  explain 
in  a  few  sentences  what  I  viviilly  feel ;  yet  I  will  refer  in  illustration  to  two 
or  three  of  his  remarks  on  S.  Matthew,  as  they  stand  in  the  Catena  Aurea.'" 

"  I  turn,  almost  at  hazai-d,  to  the  beginning-  of  the  seventeenth  chapter,  in 
which  the  Transfiguration  is  i-elated.  Our  Lord  took  three  Apostles  up  into 
the  mountain,  six  days  after  He  had  said,  that  some  of  those  then  present 
should  not  die  before  they  had  seen  His  glory.  Now  Remigius  observes  on 
this,  that  the  Transfiguration  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  announcement.  S. 
Jerome  re(;onciles  these  six  with  S.  Luke's  eight.  Raban  observes,  that  the 
six  days  stand  for  the  six  sig-es  which  precede  the  resurrection.  Origen,  that 
the  six  days  can-y  us  ba(;k  to  the  six  days  of  creation.  But  Chrysostom  views 
them  as  illustrating  our  Lord's  tenderness  towards  his  half-trained  Apostles; 


raeaning  in  each,  is  excessively  remarkable.  His  Opuscula  in  defence  of  the  Relinic>u.s  Orders 
i»  siitHcieut  iu  itself  to  (iruve  hia  auiiiiuiutituce  with  the  private  lives  of  iiiuiiv  of  the  early 
Saiuts.  -'J 
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thus  :  '  He  does  not  take  them  up  at  once,  but  after  six  days,  to  avoid  making 
the  other  disciples  jealous,'  or  that  the  three  favoured  disciples  might  by  the 
delay  '  become  kindled  with  a  more  eager  desire.' " 

"  Again  ;  our  Lord  takes  with  Him  thi-ee  Apostles,  to  signify,  says  S.  Hilary, 
the  three  stocks  of  Sem,  Cham,  and  Japhet ; — 'because  many  are  called,' 
says  Raban,  'and  few  chosen,'  and  to  remind  of  the  Holy  Trinity; — to  show 
that  those  who  seek  God  must  mount  up,  says  Remigius.  But  Chrysostom  is 
led  from  it  to  remark,  '  how  S.  Matthew  does  not  conceal  that  three  others 
were  preferred  to  himself,  just  a^  John  records  the  pre-eminent  honour  given 
by  our  Lord  to  Peter.' " 

"  And  so,  again,  as  to  the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias  in  the  glory, 
Oi'igen  says,  that  it  denotes  that  tliere  is  a  hidden  Christian  wisdom  in  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Hilary,  that  the  Israelites  will  be  judged  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  preached  to  them.  Jerome,  that  the  Ajiostles  gained 
what  the  Pharisees  were  I'efused,  viz.  EUas  a  sign  from  hea\en  above, 
Moses  a  sign  frt)m  the  depth  beneath,  as  the  prophet  pro^wsed  to  Acliaz.  But 
Chi-ysostom  gives,  among  other  reasons,  this,  viz.  that  it  was  to  comfort  Peter 
and  the  others  who  were  so  much  frightened  at  the  thought  of  His  death, 
with  the  example  of  Moses  and  Elias  who  had  witnessed  before  tyrants,  yet 
were  now  in  glory." 

•' '  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,'  &c.,  shows,  says  Remigius,  that  S.  Peter, 
transported  by  the  vision,  wished  to  remain  on  the  mountain  for  ever.  S. 
Jei'ome  says,  '  Thoii  art  wrong  Peter  ;  if  thou  must  build  them  tabernacles, 
build  for  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  let  tReir  dwelling-place  be,  not 
on  the  mountain,  but  in  thine  own  bosom.'  Raban  observes  that  the  Apostle 
was  wrong  in  thinking  there  could  be  tabernacles  in  that  abiding  city,  in 
which  is  no  temple.  But  Chrysostom  says,  '  Peter  fears  for  Chi-ist,  when 
Moses  and  Elias  speak  of  his  death  at  Jerusalem  ;  so,  shunning  a  second 
rebuke,  if  he  slmuld  say  again.  Lord,  he  it  far  from  Thee!  he  insinuates  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  words.  It  is  good  to  he  here.'  "  * 

Tims  by  selecting,  "  almost  at  hazard,"  a  few  sentences  from 
S.  Chrysostom,  as  they  stand  in  the  Catena  Aurea,  the  special 
characteristic  of  that  great  expounder  of  the  Sacred  Word  is 
brilliantly  illustrated  and  brought  out  into  clear  relief.  If  the 
charm  of  one  Church  Father  can  be  made  to  display  itself  so 
luminously  by  the  accidental  selection  of  a  few  passages,  and  if 
a  trait  which  is  by  no  means  obvious  can,  with  so  little  inge- 
nuity, be  thrown  into  so  strong  a  light  from  chance  extracts  from 
the  Catena,  with  how  much  greater  ease  could  not  the  bias  of 
the  other  Fathers  be  elicited,  whose  peculiarities  lie  more  upon 
the  surface,  and  whose  leading  features  are  less  difficult  to  grasp. 

If  the  Angelical  has  proved  himself  so  great  a  master  in  the 
case  even  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  how  marvellously  deep  an 
insight  must  he  not  have  had  into  the  methods,  lives,  and 
characters  of  such  men  as  8.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory 
Theologus,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and  8.  Gregory 
the  Great ! 


The  Ancient  Saints,  Chap.  V.,p.  341—342;  see  the  Rambler,  Vol  III.,  I860. 
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Added  to  his  keen  perceptive  powers  and  his  extraordinary 
gras]!,  IS.  Thomas  was  endowed  with  a  memory  eqnally  nncom- 
mou  and  remarkable.  The  Catena  of  the  Fonr  Gospels — the 
smootli  continued  tlow  of  patristic  quotations  which  makes  ii]) 
the  entire  work — appears  to  have  issued  direct  from  the 
chambers  of  his  memory.  The  whole  was  written  down,  so 
Tocco  says,  from  previous  readings.  In  travelling  from  one 
Convent  to  another,  the  Saint  had  spent  some  poi'tion  of  his 
time  in  perusing  the  great  Church  authoritie^i.*  What  he  once 
had  read  he  never  again  forgot.  And  hence  he  was  ready,  at 
any  moment,  through  the  activity  of  his  association  of  ideas,  to 
pour  out  the  full  wealth  of  his  capacious  mind,  and  Hood  the 
world  with  light.  Then,  besides  the  Catena  Aurea,  his  "  Com- 
mentary" on  the  Lombard,  his  "  Contra  Gentiles,''''  his  "  Expo- 
sitions" on  the  Sacred  Scriptures — all  testify  to  his  wide  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  intellects  of  the  classic  Fathers 
of  the  Church  ;  the  Catena  Aurea  simply  brings  this  out  in  so 
startling  a  manner  as  to  impress  it  with  greater  vividness  upon 
the  mind.  But  it  is  only  by  studying  the  work  itself,  and  by 
comparing  the  quotations  with  the  originals,  that  the  discrimi- 
nating powers  of  the  Angelical  can  be  fully  realized.  Had  he 
not  possessed  this  deep  acquaintance  with  S.  Athanasius,  S. 
Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theulogus,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Jerome,  S. 
Ambrose  S.  Augustine,  and  Pope  Gregory,  he  never  would 
have  been  able  to  have  built,  upon  so  deep  and  immoveable  a 
basis,  the  splendid  fabric  of  the  Siimma  Theologica.]  And  had 
not  a  slight  sketch  of  these  great  classic  Fathers  been  given  in 
this  volume,  the  richness  of  his  mind,  and  the  texture  of  his 
work,  would  have  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  hidden  from 
the  reader.  The  Angelical  was  a  scholastic,  but  he  was  a 
scholastic  who  lived  in  the  company  of  "  the  Ancient  Saints." 

And  his  mastery   over  the   Sacred  Scriptures  was  no  less 


♦These  are  Tocco's  word's: — "  Scripsit  pra-.dictus  Doctor  opus  super  quatuor  Evaugelia, 
Sanctoruui  auctoritatibus  niiro  nindo  eoutcxtnin,  ex  (juibus  sic  evaugeliorum  contiiiuavit  his 
toriani.  quasi  uuius  Docioris  videalur  esse  Postilla  ;  in  i|UO  opere  uiiiaiidum  cit-ditur  Ueus 
osteudisse  miracuhini ;  quiadiscurrcns  per  diveisaiiiouasteria,  et  diversorum  Saiiilm  iiiu  legeus 
vohnuiua,  pro  iiiajori  parte  ipsoruni  auctoritates  nieiite  retiuuit,  quas  in  exponeiidu  nolavit : 
nam  eodeiu  agebatur  sjiiritu,  quo  legeudo  Doctor  colligeret,  qua;  scribendo  servaret."  (Tocco. 
Boll,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  18,;).  ti63,  Vol.  VII.) 

t  Bareille  I'ull.v  appreciates  the  patristic  love  of  the  Angelical;  he  says: — "Depuis  le  pre- 
mier jusqu'au  doii/.ii'uie  sircle.  on  tonipte  plus  de  quarante  auteurs  ditlerents  dont  h-s 
ouvniges.  .souveni  iuiuu'uses,  out  i-te  fouilfi-s  par  saiut  Tlioiniis,  et  dont  les  citations  textuelles 
foruuMit  Ics  auneaux  di'  sa  Vhaine  tl'ov.  .\\\  premier  sii-cle,  saint  Denis  I'.Xreopagite ;  an 
troisii-nie.  Orij;inc,  .Iiiles  r.Xfricaiu.  saint  C.vprieu  et  Denis  d'AUxandrie  ;  an  q\uitrienu',  Tite 
de  Bostra,  saint  llilairc  ilc  I'oitiers.  Eusel)e  de  Cesaree,  saint  .\tliaiia.si-,  saint  Didinie  d'AIc.xan- 
drie,  saint  (irtjioiif  de  Nazianzc,  saint  Basile,  Josephe  de  Jcrnsaleni,  saint  C'regcure  di-  Nysse, 
saint  Kjiipliani'  di-  Salaniinr.  saint  .lean  Chr.vsostonie.  sain)  Daniasc.  pajn-.  .saint  AniUroLsi-  de 
Jlilan.  .'^(■■Mriin  (Ic  (ialinlc  ;  .in  liniinii-nic  'I'lii-opliilc  d'Alcxandric.  saijit  Ji-ronii'.  saint  Auijiis* 
tin,  .saint  I'Tcisprr,  saint  ('vrilli-  d'Alcxanilrie.  saint  Isidnri-  ■b-  1^-lnsc.  Tlieodori-t.  saint  Li-ou  et 
saint  .Maxinie  ;  an  sixirnie.  saint  Knlgt-ncc  ;  an  seiitiinir.  s:iint  Gn-gnire,  pape,  et  .saint  Isidore 
de  S«-ville  ;  an  hnitieine,  saint  Jean  Duniaseene.  li-  vi'-iierabU-  Bf-de,  Alcuin  :  an  neuv-ienie,  Hay- 
mon.  Kaban-Manr  et  Reniigins  ;  an  dixieuie,  Ti-niilivlai-li- :  an  douzierae,  Pierre  Alphoiise  et  le 
nioine  Eutymius."    (Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  d' Aqain.  Vhai>.  XX..  p.  236.) 
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remarkable  than  his  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Fathers. 
This  was  the  second  of  his  three  great  studies  preparatory  to 
the  scientific  construction  of  the  Sunvma  Theologiea.^ 

Those  who  have  mastered  the  Angelical' s  Expositions  on  the 
Sacred  Text  can  well  believe  that  he  had  learnt  it  off  by  heart 
when  imprisoned  at  San  Giovanni.f  It  would  seem  almost  an 
impossibility  for  one  who  had  not  done  so  to  have  made  use  of 
it  as  the  Saint  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  various  Expositions. 
His  extraordinary  gift  of  seeing  analogies,  and  perhaps  his  still 
more  remarkable  readiness  in  illuminating  Scripture  by  means 
of  Scripture,  the  exuberant  richness  of  his  applications,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  brings  texts  to  bear  from  all  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  upon  the  point  he  has  in  hand,  from  the  book 
of  Genesis  to  the  last  chapter  of  S.  John — all  this  speaks  of  the 
width  of  his  reading,  the  marvellous  retentiveness  of  his 
memory,  and  of  that  special  genius  he  was  endowed  with,  of 
being  able,  as  it  were  by  one  intuition,  to  grasp  and  look 
steadily  upon  vast  fields  of  thought — losing  nothing  in  his 
microscopic  appreciation  of  the  detail,  on  account  of  his  com- 
plete comprehension  of  the  whole.J  What  man  has  ever  been 
gifted  with  the  combination  of  so  vast  a  memory,  and  a  mind  so 
exquisitely  logical — so  overwhelming  in  the  security  and  the 
severity  of  its  processes  of  reasoning,  and  yet  so  full  of  mystic 
tenderness  and  deep  poetic  feeling  ? 

The  Saint's  mastery  of  the  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church 
exhibits  itself  in  all  his  Commentaries  on  Scripture.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,^  for  instance,  he  so  draws 

*  See  Chap.  III.,  p.  565. 

t  Werner  s\mis  up  his  nietliocls  in  liis  various  Expositions  tlnis; — "  Eine  gewiegte  doctri- 
nelle  Aus!eg\ing  stiitzt  sicli  anf  eine  reiclie  ex-egetisclie  Tradition;  dem  Reclite  dieser 
Forderung  wird  anf  grossartige  VVeise  in  der  cutemt  auren  Geniige  gelcistet.  Anf  Grnnd  der 
exegetisclien  Traditionen  sol]  die  doctrinelle  Anslt-giiiig  die  Ivirclilitlic  Lilirl'orniel  nacli  ilinr 
volleu  .Sciiart'e  luid  Pragnanz  ans  deni  Texte  der  Seliritt  dt'diu-inni:  diess  gescliieht  in  dcu 
Ciininieiitarii-n  zu  den  Pauliiiiisi-licn  l!ricfi-n,  uauientliL-h  in  der  tii-fsinnini-n  Anslcguiig  des 
Riinierbriete.s.  \Vie  die  Ductrin  niit  llczii-liuiig  der  ans  Natnr  nnd  (iescliiclile  giscliiiplleu 
Erlienntuisse  die  erlialieueii  Wuilc  drr  Srliiitt  zii  Ucli-ueliten  Iiabe  \vird  ini  < 'ciiNniriilan- zinu 
Bnelii-  .lc>l>  gezci^t.  In  der  Ansli-giniL;  dcs  lliilieiilii-d.-s  t-nillieli  selnvinj;!  .sii-  .suli  zu  ilcn  Iliilii'n 
der  ciinteniiiliiliM-u  Mystik  enipi)r  uiid  ddlliiict  M'lit  in  lelirliatter  Wi-i.sc  (lit-  (ii-heiiiniissr  der 
lieiliniii,  ^(ittiiniigen  Liebe.  Kr  zcigt  sieli.  iiiit  Kiiieni  Worte.  in  seiner  Ansli-ynng  gaiiz  als 
deuselbcnTals  welcheu  er  in  seim-ii  systeinatiseben  Werken  sieli  ilarstelll  ;  dass  er  die  pliil- 
ologisclie  uud  liistorisclie  Ausleniiiinskunst  der  ueueu  Zeit  nieht  Remit,  tlint  seiner  eigi  ii- 
tbii'inlicheii  Griisse  uud  deiu  tliedln^iiselicn  VVerthe  seiner  CoiiiiiKiitarien  so  weiiig  Abbimli, 
als  ea  der  Krliabenlieit  seiner  speeuhiti\  en  Coiiceptiouen  Eintras  Unit,  dass  iliin  der  <u  danko 
eiuer  siilijeetiv  ipsvcljologiselien  X'erMiitteliiiig  derselheii  noeli  frenid  ist.  In  beideii  IJeziebungeu 
tritt  datiir  die  sti'eijge  ( iliject i vit at  seiner  lieiikrichl inii;  desto  inipnsanter  liervor;  er  nuielit 
sieii'zuin  nnuiitt<-lbaren  CHgaii  der  enisteii  Ma.jesliil  der  Kirelie  und  ihrer  heiligeii  Lelire." 
(Der  htUi.jf  ThumfUi  vua  Aijaiiw,  Krslrr  Hand,  ]'i,'rUa  Capltti,  p.  21«.) 

t  One  of  the,  striking  differences  l)etween  S.  Joliii  Chrysostoni's  Homilies,  and  the  Exposi- 
tions of  S.  Thomas,  consists  in  this:  tliat  S.  Chrysostom  ever  appears  to  aim  at  tlie  praeti<'al 
edilieation  of  liis hearers— speaking  either  to  exhort,  or  to  warn,  or  to  encourage,  or  to  terrify, 
or  to  soothe  them;  whilst  the  Angelical  ever  seems  to  strive  after  scientitic  unity,  bent  upon 
eoiilirming,  not  so  much  man,  as  dogma  and  tradition,  by  means  of  numberless  independent 
arguineuts  or  illuminations,  gathered  from  various  Fathers  or  places  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
concent  rated  upon  the  truth  vs-bich  is  brought  under  discussion.  One  was  the  Doctor  of 
practical  mor;U  teaching;  the  other  of  constructive  theology. 

§  Having  given  the  skeleton  of  these  Expositions,  Werner  snras  up:—"  Schon  dif'se  kurzeu 
Skizzen  geniigen  zu  zeigen,  wie  sebr  Thomas  darauf  ausgeht,  iiberall  eineu  klareu  iiber- 
Bicbtlichen  Znsannnenhaiig  der  Gedankeu  des  eommentirten  Autors  hervorzustellen.  Er 
verfoh't  dieses  Slreben  bis  iu's  Eiuzelnste   uud   Kleinste,  kein  eiuziges  Satzglied  kauu  sicli 
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out  the  words  of  the  Ax)Ostle,  as  to  ilhimiiiate  the  moral  and 
dogmatic  teaching  of  theology,  and  illustrates  that  teaching  with 
such  a  prolific  richness  of  allusion,  with  so  many  authorities 
from  every  portion  of  the  Sacred  text,  as  to  throw  a  new  light 
upon,  and  to  give  a  fresh  significance  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostle.  Then  his  statement  of  objections  is  so  lucid  ;  his 
solutions  are  so  precise,  and  often  so  ingenious ;  there  is  so 
much  matchless  simplicity  combined  with  so  powerful  a  logic, 
that  the  reader  is  both  overpowered  and  fascinated  as  he  pro- 
ceeds— overpowered  by  the  mental  force  which  he  continually 
encounters,  and  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  illustration,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  analogy,  and  by  those  sudden  Hashes  of  light  pro- 
duced by  the  juxtaposition  of  portions  of  Scripture,  which,  at' 
first  sight,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  appear  to  have  no  relation 
whatever  with  one  another.* 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  Expositions  of  the  Angelical  on  the  Sacred 
Text,  that  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most  admirable. 
Its  depth  of  thought,  the  singular  clearness  in  which  the  teach- 
ings of  tradition  are  laid  down,  and  the  general  interest  of  the 
subject-matter,  lend  to  it  a  special  charm.  In  the  Commentary 
on  Job,  nature  and  history  are  used  in  the  illumination  of  the 
Inspired  Word  ;  whilst  in  that  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  the 
Saint  finds  himself  in  his  own  native  element,  as  he  traces  the 
relationship  between  the  Soul  and  the  Beloved,  and  ascends 
into  the  highest  regions  of  mystic  union  with  Grod. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  in  detail  the  labours  of  the 
Angelical  on  the  Sacred  Text.  He  expounded  in  the  schools 
the  Gospels  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  John.j  We  have  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,;}:  on  Job;^  on  a  portion  of 

(lieser  sovgfiUtigen  logiscben  Umnetzmig  entziehen.  Durch  diese  stete  Reflexion  anf  den 
logisclien  Zusaiumenliaug  weiden  hautig  Woite  uiid  Satze,  welche  liir  sich  von  niindercr 
Bedeiif  ling  zu  seiii  scheinen,  in  eiue  iibenasdiende  Beleuclituug  geiilckt  uud  tiefere  Blickc  in 
den  reiclieu  Si'hatz  der  Sehrit'tweisheit  eischlosson."  (Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino ,  h'rster 
Band,  I'iertes  Capitel,  p.  251.) 

*  "  Dabei  lasst  er  nieiuala  von  jcner  string  i>bic(ti\  en  HaUiing,  wii>  sic  dfin  aclitcn  Aii.sle- 
ger  des  Gotteswortes  zieint ;  die  ganzf  Siiia  krafl  sciiu  s  cvrgi'tisi'licn  SclKiitsinnrM  ist  virlniebr 
einzig  darauf  gericbtet.  den  ini  ges(  liricUiricii  Wculf  riiilialtcuiii  Sinn  nacli  licn  all^cnieiu 
giltigeii  (Jruiirtsatzen  einer  ratioiifllcn  llcniniirutik  zn  i-rlichcu.  diiss  abcr  in  \  iillstMMiligster 
unil  lllllt'as.sl•llll.■^t«■l■  Wcise.  Oa  ist  ihni  kciii  Wmt  bi-(U-ntiiii,i;.-.lus.  ki-hi.s  um.soii.st  ;;fsa;;t  ;  inan 
braucbt  in  ili<-  I'auliui.sclie  Lclirwcisbcit  kciiu-  lii-niili-n  (iiMlnnkni  liiiH-iiiziiIiagcn.  cs  gc-niigt, 
an  das  gcgcliciie  Woit  sicli  uiit  voUci-  nnlicilinglcr  Treue  iind  Hingebung  anzuscliliesscn,  nm 
eine  l-'iillf  von  (Jedaukeu  nnd  Bezielmngcii  zu  entdeckeu,  in  welclieu  beieits  die  ganzi-  tiadi- 
tionellc  Kircbenlebie  niit  ibren  sjiiiter  l"<)ininbiten  Siitzen  nnd  Dogiuen  voiliegt.  Die  logisibo 
Pracisnung  lies  biblisclien  Ideengelialtes  gibt  deni  beiligen  Tbonias  die  Fonueln  des  kiieb- 
liclicn  Lebrbegiift'es  ;  in  der  knnstgeniiissen  Abliisnng  dieses  Begrifles  von  der  Hiille  des  biblis- 
clien VVnrtes  bestebt  ibni  die  Anfgabe  des  Heriueueuteu."  (Der  heiliye  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Krsler 
Band,  Viertes  Capitel.  p.  25\.J 

t  Sancti  Tlionnc  Aqninatis  in  Maithtrum  Eranrielistam  l^xpnsitio.p.  1 — 278;  in  Joanne.m  Evan 
gelixtam  Expusitio,  p.  279 — 645;  Opera  Omnia.  J'ol.  X.  !See  tbe  critical  Dissertation  of  Knbeis, 
■Wbicb  enters  into  tbe  question  of  date  and  antborsbip,  p.  G47 — 656. 

t  Saneti  Tboniie  .A(|ninatis  Kxponilio  in  umnes  Sancti  Pauli  Epistulas,  p.  3 — 790.  For  full  informa- 
tion on  tbeir  iutegiitv.  A:c..  see  fHnsertatio  De  Cummentariix  in  Epistolas  Sancti  Fauli  Apoatoli, 
earumque  Inleyritnlr.  nc  EilitioHnm  Fide,  p.  791 — 804  ;   Opera  Omnia,  rol.  XIII. 

?  K.rpnsitio  in  Lihritm  Beati  Job.  p.  ] — 147;  in  Psalmos  Dat^idis  Expo.*itio,  p.  148 — 353;  in  Canti- 
cum  Canticornm  Erpositio,  p.  3^4 — 386;  in  Isaiam  Fruphetam  Expositio,  p.  467 — 576;  in  Jeremiam 
Prophelam  Erpo.titio,  p.  5" — 685;   Opera  Omnia,  I'vl.  XIV. 
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the  Psalms,  upon  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  upon  the 
Prophets  Isaias  and  Jeremias.  And  if  this  is  not  enough  to 
show  the  Saint's  wide  acquaintance  with  the  Inspired  Writings, 
the  Siimina  Theologica  may  be  referred  to,  which  testifies  to  a 
deep  mastery  of  many  other  portions  of  the  Ancient  Law. 

The  Exposition  on  JS.  Mathew's  Gospel,  was  taken  down 
from  the  Saint's  lips,  by  his  familiar  disciple,  Brother  Peter 
Andrea,  who  studied  under  him  when  occupying  the  post  of 
Reg  ens  Primarms  in  the  school  of  S.  James's.  Any  one  com- 
paring the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Commentary  on  S.  John, 
with  any  portion  of  that  on  S.  Matthew,  will  at  once  perceive  a 
difference  of  style.  The  Treatise  on  S.  Matthew,  however, 
possesses  this  interest,  namely,  it  shows  the  reader  how  accu- 
rately the  students  were  able  to  follow  their  professors,  and 
how  little  was  lost  through  the  viva  voce  method  of  the  schools. 
To  hear  the  living  voice,  and  then  to  go  through  the  labour  of 
writing  down  the  words  of  wisdom  as  they  Howed  fresh  from 
the  lips,  must  have  greatly  tended  to  fix  truth  within  the  mind. 
The  student,  in  this  day,  was  forced  out  of  his  jjosition  of  being 
a  mere  passive  recipient,  and  was,  as  it  were,  compelled  to 
bring  his  own  mind  actively  to  bear  upon  the  matter  of  the 
lecture,* 

The  Exposition  of  S.  Matthew  occupies  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  pages  of  the  Parma  edition.  Its  division  follows 
the  twenty-eight  cha|)ters  in  the  Gospel.  The  Prologue  of  S. 
Jerome  is  given  at  the  commencement,  as  an  "  arguinentuin  ;" 
and  upon  this  the  Angelical  makes  a  short  comment.  Tlie  first 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  is  then  given,  and  this  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  paragraphs.  For  instance,  the  first  chapter 
contains  six,  the  second  four,  the  third  two,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Following  each  Gospel  chapter  comes  the  Angelical's  Exposition, 
which  is  thrown  into  numbers  corresponding  to  the  paragraphs 
of  the  Gospel  chapter.  By  this  means  the  Commentary  on  any 
portion  of  the  matter  in  hand  can  be  hit  upon  without  difficulty  ; 
for  the  numerals  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Gospel  are  made  to 
correspond  with  those  in  the  Exposition. 

In  this  Commentary  the  traditional  dogmatic  and  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  is  brought  into  full  relief,  not  only  by  the 
Angelical's  method  of  handling  the  text  itself,  but  by  the  weight 
of  patristic  authority  which  he  advances  in  its  support.  Here 
also  he  manifests  his  singular  gift  of  marshalling  an  array   of 


*  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  volume  to  treat  at  lenRtli  of  any  of  the 
great  works  of  the  Anselical ;  all  that  is  possible  is  to  indicate— as  the  title  of  tins  book  i>rom- 
is,,8_liis  labours.  What  inav  fairly  be  expected  is  to  tiud  sign-posts  which  honestly  pojnt  ihe 
way  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  various  masterpieces. 
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Scriptural  quotations  in  support  of  the  point  he  is  elucidating, 
and  of  so  placing  various  groups  of  truths  as  to  make  them  shed 
a  light  upon  each  other. 

The  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew,  according  to  S,  Thomas,  is  princi- 
pally concerned  with  the  humanity  of  Christ.  He  divides  it 
into  three  portions.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  into  the  world  ;  the  second,  of  His  progress  through  the 
world  ;  and  the  third,  of  His  out-going  from  the  world.*  The 
reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  this  Exposition  will  at 
once  observe  how  great  a  tendency  is  manifested,  throughout  its 
structure,  towards  that  unity  of  conception  which  was  one  of 
the  Angelical' s  greatest  gifts. 

The  Exposition  on  S.  John's  Gospel  is  of  a  considerably  later 
date.  The  five  first  chapters  were  written  out  by  the  Saint's 
own  hand.  The  remainder  was  dictated  by  his  disciple,  Regin- 
ald of  Piperno  ;  but  was  finally  revised,  corrected,  and  approved 
of  by  himself.  This  Gospel  would  perhaps  be  one  of  the  fairest 
tests  of  the  powers  of  the  Angelical.  Its  subject-matter,  espe- 
cially the  first  portion,  would  elicit  those  exceplitmal  gifts  with 
which  he  had  been  endowed.  Here  the  deepest  philosophy,  the 
most  abstract  metaphysical  speculation,  would  be  called  into 
play  ;  as  well  as  the  highest  theories  of  religion,  and  the  cardi- 
nal principles  of  contemplative  life.f 

The  entire  Commentary  occupies  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages.  It  begins  with  a  Prologue  by  the  Saint,  which  is  followed 
by  that  of  S.  Jerome,  upon  which  the  Angelical  gives  an  Expo- 
sition. The  Gospel  of  S.  John  contains  twenty-one  chapters. 
These  chapters  are  subdivided,  and  upon  each  subdivision  or 
"  Lectio "  the  Exposition  is  made.  For  instance,  the  first 
chapter  contains  sixteen  "  Lectioiies  ;  "  the  second,  three  ;  the 


*  III  the  first  part,  iticludiug  the  three  first  cliapters,  the  huniau  seneratiou  aud  birth  of 
our  Lciril  aic  trtatcil  of;  then  the  title  of  the  Gospel  is  (Iwelt  upou  at  length,  and  ditlieulties 
are  solved  with  ri';;aid  to  its  imperfect  inode  of  expression  aud  its  setMiiii;;  e(iutradi<ti(in  to 
the  words  of  tin-  ]iiiiidnt  Isaias.  Then  the  words  of  the  Nairfd  Tixt  are  taken  one  l>y  one, 
and  are  explaiiietl  anil  ilUiniinated  liy  olher  portions  of  Holy  Writ:  whilst  the  lieresies 
advanced  a;;ain.st  the  I  rue  doetiine  eoiK'erniii^  Christ  are  stated,  and  the  Pennine  teaehirn;  of 
the  (.'hnreh  is  j;iven.  The  neiualojiy  of  oni  Lord  is  next  considered,  and  is  shown  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Alirahain  to  David,  tliron^jli  the  Prophets;  from  David  to  tlie  transmigration  of 
Babylon,  tliroiij;li  the  Kings  ;  and  from  the  tiansmigratiou  of  Babylon  to  Joseph,  which  begins 
with  leaders  of  the  )ieople.  and  ends  with  jirivate  individuals.  Then  the  Nativity  is  expoiiiideil, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  ilagi  aud  the  Innocents,  tlio  Birthplace  aud  the  Star,  are  carefully 
coiisideretL 

t  Werner  j^ives  a  detailed,  though  excessively  dry  skeleton  of  this  Exposition.  He  begins 
thus  : — l)ein  Coniineutar  zuui  Evangeliuui  Johauuis  ist  eiue  V'orrede  vorausgesehickt,  welche 
Rich  liber  die  Bedeiituug  dieses  Evangeliums  iiu  Allgeuieineu  auslasst.  Die  Synoptiker  leiteii 
uns  zuni  aetiven  Lebeii  an.  das  Joliaiiin'sevangeliuui  aber  zur  Contemplation.  Was  der  Apostel 
aelber  erscluiute,  lii.sst  .sich  init  ili-ii  Woiten  bei  Jes:ii.  b,  I.  ausdriieken  welehe  ziigleieh  die 
Eigeii.s.liatleu  del-  .1  cilm  n  iiei.schen  ( ■lint  eiM  plat  ion:  lliilie.  nnil:i>M-iidei-  Weitliiuk  nnd  \iillki>ni- 
nieiws  Knidiiiigeii  m  den  (iegeiistand.  eliai:iklerisiren.  iSie  seliwingt  sii'li  iiber  alles  (ieseliatT- 
eue,  iiber  :ille  Uerge,  llimuiel  uiul  Kngel  hi.s  /.u  (.iott  emiiiir:  \'idi  liuiidauiit  ard,  iiliin  siiji  r 
«o(i«m  <uvi  tsHHi  (vgl.  .lesai.  40.  26)  ;  unter  diisem  Herrn  ist  aber  laut  Job.  12,  41,  Chrisliis  /,u 
versteheii.  In  dicser  .\nschannug  des  heiligen  .lohaiiiies  ist  eine  vierfache  Hoheit  zii  erkennen  : 
die  Hoheit  der  Macht  (daruni  ("11(1  Ihniiiaum) ;  der  Kwigkeit  (sedenlem)  ;  Ai-v  Wiirde  (super 
$olium&cceUumj  ;  der  Unbegieitlichkeit  des  Erschaiiteu  feUvatumJ."  (Der  heiliye  'I'homas  von 
■Afiuino,  Eisler  UanU,  VUries  C'apitel,  p.  231 — 232.) 
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third,  six  ;  and  so  on.  The  whole  Commentary  bears  upon  it 
signs  of  great  care  in  the  composition,  and  the  Prologue  gives 
evidence  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  the  Angelical  must 
have  felt  he  had  before  him. 

Besides  his  Expositions  on  the  Gospels,  S.  Thomas  wrote 
fourteen  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  IS.  Paul,  which  occupy 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  pages  of  the  Parma  Edition.*  The 
method  is  much  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  j)revious  Expo- 
sitions. The  Prologue,  which  introduces  the  whole  subject,  is 
in  the  Angelical's  best  manner.  Each  Epistle,  however,  besides 
this  general  one,  has  a  Prologue  to  itself.  The  Epistles  are 
commented  on  chapter  by  chapter,  and  are  divided  into  "  Lec- 
tiones,^''  like  the  Expositions  on  S.  Matthew.  The  Fathers  are 
more  seldom  used  than  in  the  works  on  the  Gospels  ;  nor  are 
heresies  so  prominently  discussed.  The  Manicheans,  however, 
form  an  exception  ;  and  possibly  because  they  represented  a 
phase  of  error  which  was  excessively  active  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  though  the  Fathers  are  less  frequently  alluded  to 
here  than  elsewhere — except  perhaps  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
Galatians,  they  are  by  no  means  overlooked.  S.  Athanasius, 
S.  Jerome,  S.  Gregory,  S.  Isidore,  S.  Hilary,  the  Damascene,  as 
well  as  Haymo,  Rabaiuis,  Denis,  Gelasius,  Seneca,  and  the  Gloss, 
are  referred  to  from  time  to  time.  The  "  Magister,''  and  the 
*'  Philosophus,''  are  also  made  use  of  to  confirm  dogmatic  or 
philosoj)hical  positions,  as  the  case  may  be.f 

The  General  Prologue  gives  the  best  possible  index  to  the 
seven  hundred  pages  of  which  the  Commentary  is  made  up.  It 
hangs  from  the  following  text : — 

"This  man  is  to  me  a  vessel  of  election,  to  carry  my  name  before  the 
Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel. "| 

"  Men  are  found  in  Sacred  Scripture  to  "be  compared  to  vessels  for  four 
reasons :  tirst,  on  account  of  make ;  for  a  vessel  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 

*  "  Coranientatiouuni  ab  Aiificlico  noctmc  Tlionia  Aqiiinate  cliirulirataniiii  0]nis  in  A'/n'sfoteS 
omnes  Sayicti  FauU.  ii-i't-nthun  i'vilifurnm  iiniu)  uniis  c-st  qui  Tliduijc  uostio  iiou  adjiulii-ft 
.  .  Giiilli-lUiiis  di- Toc-co  in  Vitii  A.ininalis  li:ir  liabct  i>anra  ct  sinipHcia  v.-rlia  (■ai>ilcIV. : 
'Soripsit  sillier  Ei)istnla8  Panli  (iniiu-.s,  (inaiuni  scriiiturani  pi;itcr  K\  aii^cliuni  siipci-  omncs 
eoiniiii-ndaliat.'  Uinc  ratio  jiatcl,  cur  Kvaii;;cliia  Ilistmia  (•oiiiiMcntariii  i-xiilicata,  ca-ti-iis  Xiivi 
Ti'stanicnti  liUris  iira-tcrniissi>s,  nu-ntcni  opi-rannnic  Tlioina.s  applii-ucrit.  ut  Paulinas  Kpistolas 
eluci<larft.  Kicnim  (jiias  Coinnirntatinui-.s  proprii)  stylo  scripsiTil  illc  in  i-asilcin  Kjiistolas 
Pauli,  quoa  ctiam  a  suggestu  l(j;iiil.  ixniK  riuti|iie  alii,  sikMitio  pra'terit  Giiilli'ltiius."  (Vid. 
J.  llernardi  Maria!  de  Rubeis  DisMi  tatioiu  s  hi.^^,  rtatio  I..  De  Commeiitariis  in  EpUslolas  S.  Pauli 
Apostoli,  Earumque  Inteyritate,  ac  Editiminm  y 'ii/< ,  (>j>i).  K  Thviiue.  p.  791,   Vol.  XIII.) 

t  As  an  example  of  his  method  ot  solving  dilliculties:— "  Videtur  quod  Epistola  ad  Romanos 
nou  sit  prima:  prius  enim  videtur  scripsisse  ad  Corinthios,  secuuduni  ilhid  Roni.  ult.  I: 
'Commendo  auteni  vobis  Pbceben  sororem  nostrara.  quie  est  in  ministcrio  KcelesiaMina'.  est 
Ceiichris,'  ulii  est  ]>ortus  C'nrintbiormn.  Sed  dic'cnduin,  (piod  Epistola  ad  Roniano.s  )ira'iiiittitur 
turn  propter  ili-mtiiteui  Koiuanornni,  qui  aliis  (ientibns  doininabant  nr :  liiini|iiia  liic  eon- 
futabatnr  superlua  (|u:e  est  initinni  omuis  peecati.  ut  dieitur  Keeli.  1(1;  tniii  (|nia  etiani  lioC 
exigir  ordo  doetrina-,  lit  prius  gratia  eoiisideretur  in  se  quaiii  ul  <-st  ill  sacranieiiti.s.  Item 
qn^ritiir  iinde  Apostolus  bane  Kpislolani  scripsit.  Augustinus  dicit  quod  de  Atbenis.  Ilieroiiy- 
mus(]Uocl  de  Corintlio.  Nee  est  ciuil  railiel  io :  i|Uia  torte  Atbenis  ineejiit  eaiii  seribrre.  Red 
Coviutbi  eonsmniiiavit."  (Vit|.  S.  'rhoiiue  Aquiiiatis  Kxpuxilio  in  omiies  i>.  I'auU  Epigtolae,  Fro- 
logun,  p.  3,  Vol.  XIII.) 

t  Aets.  Chap.  IX.,  v.  15. 
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the  ai'titicei".  'He  made  another  vessel,  as  it  seemed  good  in  his  eyes  to 
make  it.'  a  So  the  making  of  man  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  God,  of  Whom 
in  the  Psalm,  '  He  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves.'  Hence,  'Shall  the  clay- 
say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it  What  art  thou  making?'?)  And  in  Romaiis, 
'Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thusl't'  And,  hence,  it  is  that,  according  to  the  will  of  God  the  Artificer, 
there  are  formed  vessels  of  ditierent  makes.  '  In  a  great  house  there  are  not 
only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  eai-th.'  d  Whatsort 
of  a  vessel  Blessed  Paul  was,  who  is  called  a  vessel  of  election  in  the  words 
above-mentioned,  appears  by  what  is  said  in  Ecclesiasticus,  'As  a  massy 
vessel  of  Gold,  adorned  with  every  precious  stone.' e  For  he  was  a  golden 
vessel  on  account  of  the  etfulgence  of  wisdom,  con(!erning  which  can  be 
understood  what  is  said,  '  the  gold  of  tlie  land  is  very  good  ;'/  because,  as  it 
is  said,  'She  is  more  precious  than  all  riches.' jr  Hence,  Blessed  Peter  also 
gives  testimony  to  him,  saying,  '  As  also  our  most  dear  brother  Paul,  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  given  him,  hath  written  to  you.' A  And  he  was  massy 
through  the  virtue  of  charity,  of  which  it  is  said,  'Love  is  strong  as  death.' i 
Hence  he  says  hunself,  'For  I  am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  pnncipalities,  nor  powei-s,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  might,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.' A  And  he  was  adorned  with  eveiy 
precious  stone,  that  is,  eveiy  virtue,  of  which  it  is  said,  '  If  any  man  build 
upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  &c.'Z  Hence  too  he  says, 
'For  our  glory  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  of 
heart,  and  sincerity  of  God,  and  not  in  cai-nal  wisdom,  but  in  the  grace  of 
God,  we  have  conversed  in  the  world.' ■?«  What  kind  of  vessel  this  was  is 
clear  from  the  things  it  has  fui-nished ;  for  he  taught  the  mysteries  of  the 
most  exalted  Divinity,  which  appei-tain  to  wisdom,  '  We  speak  wisdom  among 
the  perfect.' ?i  He  praised  charity  in  a  most  excellent  manner,  o  He 
instructed  men  in  divers  virtues  :  '  Put  ye  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God, 
holy,  and  Ixiloved,  the  bowels  of  mercy,  benignity,  humility,  modesty, 
patience,' "  p 

"Secondly,  this  seems  to  be  the  object  of  vessels,  that  they  may  be  filled 
with  some  liquor,  according  to  that,  'They  brought  her  the  vessels,  and  she 
poured  in.'  q  And  there  is  found  to  be  a  diversity  in  vessels  with  regard  to 
the  contents  :  for  some  are  vessels  of  wine,  some  of  oil,  and  ditierent  ones  of 
different  kinds.  So  men  also  are  divinely  filled  with  godly  graces,  as  with  vari- 
ous liquors.  '  To  one  indeed,  by  the  Spirit  is  given  the  word  of  wisdom  ;  and 
to  anothei',  the  word  of  knowledge  according  to  the  same  Spirit.' r  But  this 
vessel  with  which  we  are  concerned  was  full  of  a  pi-ecious  liquor,  that  is  of 
the  name  of  Chi-ist,  of  whom  it  is  said,  'Thy  name  is  as  oil  jioured  out.'s 
Hence  it  is  said  '  to  carry  my  name.'  For  it  seemed  to  have  been  full  of  this 
name:  '  I  will  wnte  upon  him  my  name.'i  He  possessed  that  name  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  intellect,  '  Foi-  I  judged  not  myself  to  know  anything  among 
you,  but  Christ.'?*    He  possessed  that  name  in  the  love  of  the  aflections: 

(a)  Jevemias,  Cliap.  XVIII.,  v.  4.  (hj  Isaias,  ('liap.  XLV.,  v.  9. 

(cj  Romans.  Clia]).  IX.,  v.  20.  (<lj  II.  Ti tliv.  Cliap.  II.,  v. 20. 

(ej  Kcclisiiisticiis,  Vhup.  X.,  v,  20.  (JJ  (i.iu  sis.  ('lia|).   II.,  v.  12. 

(gj  riov.il.s,  Cliai).  III.,  V.  11).  (It)  II.  .s.  INtcr,  Cliai..  III.,  v.  15. 

(ij  Caiili.l.-s.  Cliap.  Vlll.,  v.  6.  {k)  K uiis,  Cliap.  Vlll.,  v.  38. 

II)  I.  Cnriiitli..  Cliai).  III.,  v.  12.  (iil)U.  Col  iiirliiaiis,  Cliap.  I.,  v.  12. 

(n)  1.  Coiiutliiaii.s.  t'lian.  II.,  v.  6.  (u)  I.  Coiiiitliiaiis.  Cliap.  XIII. 

(p)  Colossiaus.  Chap.  111.,  v.  12.  (<j)  IV.  Kiiifjs,  I'hap.  IV.,  v.  5. 

(r)  I.  Coiintbiaiis,  Cliap.,  XII.,  V.  8.  (s)  Caiiticks,  Chap.  1.,  v.  2.  ^ 

(0  Apocalypse,  Chap.  III.,  v.  12.  («)  I.  Corinth.,  Chap.  II.,  v.  2. 
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'  What  then  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ.'  a  If  any  man  love  not 
our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  let  him  be  anathema.'?)  He  possessed  it  in  the  whole 
convereation  of  his  life,  hence  he  said,  '  And  I  live,  now  not  I ;  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.' "  e 

"Thirdly,  with  ree^ard  to  use,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  all  vessels  are  des- 
tined for  some  use  :  but  some  for  an  honourable,  some  for  a  vile  use, '  Oi-  hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lumii,  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honovu",  and  another  unto  dishonour  ? '  d  And  so  men,  according  to  divine  oi-di- 
nation,  are  destined  for  different  uses,  'and  all  men  are  from  the  ground, 
and  out  of  the  earth,  from  whence  Adam  was  created.  With  much  knowledge 
the  Lord  hath  divided  them,  and  divei*sitied  theu-  ways.  Some  of  them  hath 
he  blessed  and  exalted  .  .  .  some  of  them  hath  he  cui-sed  and  brought 
low.'  e  Now  this  vessel  is  set  aside  for  a  noble  use  ;  for  it  is  the  vessel  for 
carrying  the  divine  word;  for  it  is  said  ^to  cai'ry  my  name:'  and  it 'was 
necessary  that  the  woi'd  should  be  carried,  because  it  was  far  oft"  from  men. 
'  Behold  the  name  of  the  Lord  cometh  from  afar.'/  And  it  is  far  off"  from  us 
on  account  of  sin,  'salvation  is  far  from  sinners. '.^r  It  is  also  far  from  us  on 
account  of  obscurity  of  the  intellect :  hence  it  is  said  of  certain  men,  that  they 
were  beholding  afar  off",  h  and  '  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now  :  I  shall  behold 
him,  but  not  near.'i  And  just  as  the  angels  bear  to  us  as  if  distant  from 
God,  divine  illuminations ;  so  the  Aj^ostles  bring  the  Evangelical  Doctrine  to 
us  from  Christ :  and  as  in  the  Old  Law,  after  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets 
are  read,  who  gave  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  to  the  people,  'Remember  the 
law  of  Moses  my  servant,' A:  so,  also,  in  the  New  Testament,  after  the  Gospel, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  is  read,  who  gave  to  the  people  what  they  had 
received  from  the  Lord,  '  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  deli\'er 
unto  you.'i  Blessed  Paul,  in  the  first  place,  cai'ried  Christ  in  his  boily  by 
imitating  his  conversation  and  his  Passion,  '  I  bear  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  my  body."  m  Secondly,  in  his  mouth  :  which  is  evident  from  this  that 
he  is  ever  and  again  naming  Christ  in  his  Epistles  :  '  From  the  abundance  of 
the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh.'?*  Hence,  it  can  be  signified  by  the  dove  of 
which  is  said  that  she  came  to  the  ark  carrying  a  bough  of  an  olive  tree  in 
her  raoi^th.  o  Since  the  olive  signifies  mercy,  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
also  signifies  mercy,  is  fitly  understood  by  the  bough  of  the  olive,  '  Thou  shaft 
call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'^J  And  he 
brought  this  bough  of  green  leaves  to  the  altar,  that  is  to  the  Chm-ch,  when 
he  expressed  its  virtue  and  significance  in  a  manifold  manner,  by  sliowiiig 
forth  the  grace  and  the  mercy  of  Christ,  hence  he  himself  says :  '  For  this 
cause  have  I  obtained  mercy:  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Cln-ist  miglit  show  forth 
all  patience.'  q  And  hence  it  is  said  that,  as  amongst  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  Psalms  of  David,  who  obtained  pardon  after  sin,  are  most  used 
in  the  Church ;  so  in  the  New  Testament  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  who  gained 
mercy,  are  used  ;  that  thus  sinners  may  be  lifted  into  hope  ;  although  there 
might  be  another  reason  namely,  because  in  both  these  writings  almost  the 
whole  teaching  of  theology  is  contained.  Thirdly,  he  caiTied  (the  word)  not 
only  to  those  present,  but  to  those  absent,  and  those  to  come,  committing  it  to 


((-)  I.  Coiiiitli..  Cliap.  XVI..  V.  22. 
{,!)  Koiiiiiiis.  riiai).  IX.,  r.  21. 
(  /■)  Isaiiis,  Clia]).  XX.X.,  V.  27. 
(/i)  ll.liKws,  Cliap.  XI. 
(A)  Miila.liias   Cliap.  I\^,  v.  4. 
()»)*''alaliaiis,  Cliaii.  VI.,  v.  1">. 
(..l  Cm, 'SIS.  Cl.ap.  VIU. 
(./)  I.  TiiiKilliv.  Cliap.  I.,  V.  16. 
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writing',  *  Take  thou  a  great  l)ook,  and  writt3  in  it  witli  a  man's  pen.'a  His 
excellency  is  shown  in  three  ways  in  this  office  of  carrying  the  name  of  God. 
Fii-st,  with  regard  to  the  grace  of  election ;  whei-efore  it  is  said,  vessel  of 
election.  'He  chose  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' ft 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  lidelity,  because  he  sought  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
Chi'ist's,  'For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Jesus  Christ.' c  Hence  he  says, 
'  to  me  a  vessel  of  election.'  Thirdly,  with  regard  to  singulai'  excellency : 
hence  he  says  himself,  'I  have  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  they.'rf 
Wherefore  he  says  with  emphasis,  'to  me  a  vessel  of  election:'  as  if  more 
especially  to  me  than  to  others." 

"With  regard  to  fi'uit  it  is  to  be  considered  that  some  persons  are  like  use- 
less vessels,  either  on  account  of  sin,  or  on  account  of  en-or,  'He  hath  made 
me  as  an  empty  vessel.'  e  But  Blessed  Paul  was  pui-e  from  sin  and  error  : 
hence  he  was  a  useful  vessel  of  election,  '  If  any  man  thei-efore  shall  cleanse 
himself  from  these  [viz.  errors  and  sins]  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour, 
sanctitied  and  profitable  to  the  Lord.'/  Hence  the  utility  or  fruit  of  this 
vessel  is  expressed  by  the  words  *  before  the  Gentiles '  of  whom  he  was  the 
Doctor,  '  a  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and  truth  ; '  .9  '  and  Kings '  to  whom 
he  announced  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  t«  Agrippa,  h  and  also  to  Nero  and  his 
princes:  hence  he  says,  'The  things  which  have  happened  to  me  have  fallen 
out  rathei"  to  the  fui'therance  of  the  Gospel ;  so  that  my  bonds  are  made 
manifest,  in  Chi-ist,  in  all  the  court  ;'i  'Kings  shall  see,  and  pnnces  shall 
rise  up;' A  and  ^  the  cMhlren  of  Israel'  ugain^i  whom  he  argued  concerning 
Chnst.  '  But  Saul  increjised  much  moi"e  in  strength,  and  confounded  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  at  Damascus,  affirming  that  this  is  the  Christ.'  "  I 

"Thus,  from  the  aforesaid  words  we  can  draw  four  divisions  of  this  work, 
that  is  of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  which  we  have  in  hand.  Firstly,  the  author 
is  a  vessel.  Secondly,  the  sulyect-matter  is  the  name  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
fulness  of  the  vessel,  because  all  this  doctrine  is  concerning  Christ.  Thirdly, 
the  method, — in  the  way  of  carrying  :  for  this  <loctoine  is  given  l>y  means  of 
letters  which  used  to  be  borne  by  messengers,  '  and  the  posts  went  with  letters 
by  command  of  the  king,  and  his  princes.' m  Fourthly,  the  division  of  the 
woi'k  according  to  the  usefulness  above-mentioned  :  for  S.  Paul  WTote  four- 
teen epistles;  nine  of  which  teach  the  Chui-ch  of  the  Gentiles;  four,  Prelates 
and  Princes  of  the  Church,  that  is  Kings ;  one,  the  people  of  Israel,  that  is  the 
Hebrews  who  are  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  And  this  doctrine  is  wholly 
concerning  the  grace  of  Chi-ist :  which  may  be  considered  in  a  threefold 
manner,  n  One  way,  accoi-ding  as  it  is  in  the  Head  itself,  namely  in  Christ ; 
and  so  it  is  (jommended  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  another  way, 
according  as  it  is  in  the  principal  members  of  the  mystical  body  :  and  so  it  is 
commended  in  the  Epistles  wiitten  for  Prelates.     In  a  third  way,  according 

(a)  Isaias,  Cliap.  VIII.,  v.  1.  (b)  Epliesians,  Chap.  I.,  v.  4. 

(r)  II.  Coiinth..  (Miap.  IV..  v.  5.  (d)  I.  Coriutliiaus.  fhiip.  XV.,  v.  10. 

(e)  .Ic.rciiiiaH,  Cliap.  LI.,  v.  34.  (  f)  II.  Tiinotliv,  Cliap.  II..  v.  21. 

(</)  I.  Tiinothv,  flmp.  II.,  v.  7.  (ft)  .4,ct8,  Cliap.  XXVI..  v.  2. 

(i)  Philippiinis,  Chap.  I.,  v.  13.  (A.)  Isaias.  Cliap.  XLIX..  v.  7. 

(0  .Vets,  Cliap.  IX.,  V.  22.  (m)II.  Paral.,  Cliap.  XXX.,  v.  6. 

(n)  "  Sic  igitiir  ex  verbis  prsBinis.sis  possnmns  accipere  qnatiior  caiisas  hitjiis  Operis,  scilicet 
Epistolaruiu  Paiili,  quas  prie  luanibus  Iiabcmus.  I'rirno  quideiii  auctoreiii  in  vase.  Secundo 
luateviani  in  nomine  Cliristi,  qu*  est  pleiiitudo  vasis;  quia  tota  doctrina  liajc  est  de  Cliristo. 
Tertio  niodum  in  uhu  poitatinnis:  traditiir  enini  liu'c  doctiina  ))er  niodmii  Kpistolaniiii,  qii;e  per 
niintios  portari  cDiKKiieveniiit.  secnndMin  illiid  2  I'aral.  311,  (i:  '  IVni'xriiiiil  rursnrcs  eiim  Kiii.slo- 
lis.  i-x  Krfjis  iinprrin.  it  ]ii'iiiri|>iiiii  r.jii.s.'  (Quarto  (list  inci  imii-iii  iipiiisin  iilililatc  |>r':iilirl.i : 
(H'l-iiisit  I'liiiii  qiiatiiiMil)'!  iin  epi.st<>hi.s  (|iiarniii  niivnii  iiistriiiiut  Ivrrlisiain  (>i'iiliiini :  i|iialiior 
praMatos  et  pi'iiicipes  Koclesiie,  idest  Keges:  una  popiiliiin  Israel,  m^ilicet  qiuuestad  Ileltia-os, 
tilids  iM-acI."  -(Vid.  S.  Tlioimc  Aciiiiuatis  EximsUio  in  ommn  .S.  Pauli  Epistolas.  Prologus,  p.  3, 
Vol.  XIll.) 
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as  it  is  in  the  mystical  body,  wliich  is  the  Cliurch,  and  thus  it  is  commended 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Gentiles,  which  are  distinguished  accoi-ding-  as  the  grace 
of  Christ  is  considered  in  a,  threefold  manner.  In  one  way,  it  can  he  looked 
upon  as  it  is  in  itself  ;  and  thus  it  is  commended  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
in  another,  as  it  resides  in  the  Sacraments  of  Grace  ;  and  thus  it  is  commended 
in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  fii"st  of  which  the  Sacraments 
themselves  are  treated  of,  in  the  second,  the  dignity  of  the  ministei's ;  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  superfluous  sacraments  are  excluded,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  wished  to  associate  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law 
with  those  of  the  New.  a  Thirdly,  the  grace  of  Christ  is  considei-ed  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  unity  which  it  produced  in  the  Church.  First,  there- 
fore, the  Apostle  treats  of  the  institution  of  Ecclesiastical  unity  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians ;  secondly  of  its  contirmation  and  advance  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians ;  thii'dly,  concei-ning  its  defence  against  errors  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians ;  against  present  persecutions  in  the  tirst  to  the  Thessalonians ; 
and  against  future  ones,  pi-incipally  in  the  time  of  Antichrist,  in  the  second. 
He  also  teaches  both  spiritual  and  temporal  Prelates  of  the  Chui'ches ;  spiritual 
Prelates  concerning  the  insti-uction  and  government  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  in 
the  fii"st  to  Timothy  ;  concei'ning  constancy  against  persecutors,  in  the  second  ; 
thirdly,  concerning  defence  against  heretics,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  ;  whilst  he 
teaches  temporal  lords  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  And  thus  comes  out  the 
meaning  of  the  distinction  and  order  of  all  the  Epistles."  & 

The  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most 
important  of  the  number,  and  occupies  one  hundred  and  iif'ty- 
six  pages.  The  Saint's  treatment  of  Original  8in  ;'=  of  Faith  ',^ 
of  the  Universality  of  the  (xospel  Preaching  ;  *"  of  the  difference 
between  the  Baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ ;  ^  as  well  as  his 
remarks  on  the  Negative  and  Affirmative  Precepts  of  the  Law  ;  ^ 
on  Scandal ;  ^  and  on  the  Generosity  of  Christ ;  ^  are  well  worth 
careful  perusal. 

There  are  very  many  beautiful  and  instructive  passages  in 
the  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  for 
instance,  on  the  words  "  Were  you  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Paul.?'"'  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — "not  in  wisdom   of 


(ri)  ■'  Est  enim  li;Pf  doctrinn  tot;i  <lf  gratia  Clivisti  :  qn^  rniulfiii  potest  triplicitcr  rnnsidpvnri. 
I'lio  iniiilo  s<-ciiihIuiii  i|I1()(1  t-st  in  ip.sci  i-ii|iitc,  .scilircl  ('liri^lci;  i-t  .sir  ((iiiniic'iiilal  iir  in  l':iii.s((il:i 
ad  Hc-liiM-os.  Alio  uiodo  sccuiicluiii  (jiKiil  est  in  nii-inl>n8  iiiinci|i;i  liluis  <or|)oii,s  invstii'i  ct  sic 
(toninii-ndatur  in  Kpi.stolis  ijna-  snnt  ad  ]iia-latos.  Triiio  nnido  scrnnduni  (|nod  in  ipso  cm  iioie 
inystii-o  (jnod  I'St  Krclcsia  :  fl  sic  conuni'ndatnr  in  Ki'ist oils  (|!ni'  mitt nnl  ur  ad  Gentili-s:  (|iiarnin 
inin- c-st  distini'tio.     Nam  ii)sa.  ;;iatia Cliiisli  tiipIuiH-r  jiolfsl  (•onsidciari.      Uno  iiiodo  scrniidnni 

SI-.  ct  sic  ccininiondatnr  in  K)iistola  ad   Hiinianos.     Ali oilo  sfiMiiidiini  cuiod  est  iu  saciaincntis 

<;raliic  ;  ct  sic  coniincndatnr  in  duabn.s  Kpi.stolis  ad  Corintliios ;  in  (|nanini  piima  a^itnr  dc  ipsis 
siicraincniis,  in  .scciinda  lie  diiinitatc  niinislroriini :  cl  in  Kpislida  ad  Cal.itas.  in  cpia  c.vichidiin- 
tur  sniicitlna  .sacraiuenta  contra  illos  i|ni  volchant  vctfia  sacrainciita  no\  is  adjiinfjcic."  ( Vid. 
S.  Tlioune  Aijiiinatis  Expoxiliu  i»  oniiben  S.  I'auU  Kiiistolas,  J'rol<ii/it.-<.  p.  :).   I'ul.  XIII.) 

(b)  The  Prologue  ends  uitli  this  objection,  and  its  reply:—"  Objii'itnr  contra  id  quod  in  Glossa 
dieitur  quod  aliqui  tidcles,  antcqiiani  Petnis.  Koinanis  praMiicavcrnnt  :  in  ccclcsiastica  vero 
Historia  dieitur.  quod  IVtrus  ])riiiuis  pnedicavit  ei.s.  Sed  intellincndiini  est  piiuius  inter  Apo.slo- 
los.  c  t  ciini  sequela  niaf;ni  tVuctus.  Ante  vero  praidicuverat  Konue  Barnabas,  ut  liabetur  iu 
itincr.nio  Clcnienlis."  (Vid.  S.  Tlionue  Aquiuatis  Expositio  in  omiies  *'.  J'uuli  Epintotas,  frulugus, 
p.  -.i,  lo/.  XI n. J 

(r)  See  0pp.  S.  Thomse  .Aquinat.  Expositio  in  EpistoUim  ad  Romanos,  Cap.  V..  Lect.  HI.,  p.  51, 
Vol.  XIII. 

(d)  Cap.  X.,  Leet.  II.,  p.  \m.  (e)  C.«ip.  X.,  Leet.  III.,  p.  107. 

(/■jCap.  XI.,  Lect.  IV.,  p.  117.  (f/jCap.  XIII..  Leo).  II.,  p.  132. 

(h)  Cap.  XIV..  Leet.  II.,  p.  140.  (i)  Cap.  XV..  I.cet.  I.,  p.  1  10,  sqq. 

(k)  Expositio  in  Epistolam  I.  ad  Corinthios,  Cap.  I.,  Led.  II.,  p.  Itil,  Vol.  Xlll. 
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speech,"'*  on  the  spiritual  man  being  the  judge  of  all  things,  yet 
being  judged  by  none  himself. ''  Then  in  the  Sixth  Lesson  of 
the  Seventh  Chapter  the  Saint  shows  his  ability  in  pointing  out 
the  fallacies  in  popular  objections.  The  sharpness  and  incisive- 
ness  of  the  answer,  the  flow  of  quotation,  the  exhaustless  power 
of  illustration,  affords  great  gratification  to  the  mind.  "=  There 
are  also  some  very  interesting  points  spoken  of  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  regarding  for  instance — the  relation  of  man  and  wife  ; '' 
the  veiling  of  women  in  the  church  ;  *"  heretics  ;  ^  transubstan- 
tiation ;  *-'  vision  («/.s'/o  ii/iaginaria)  ;  and  so  on  through  the 
Exposition.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  offers  much 
matter  for  useful  teaching.  The  Saint's  treatment  of  the  Son, 
as  perfect  image  of  the  Father  ;*"  of  Satan,  as  an  angel  of  light ; ' 
might  be  recommended.  Then  in  Galatians,  the  explanation  of 
the  word  "anathema,""^  and  the  analysis  of  the  method  of 
Scripture  interpretation  ;  and  in  Ephesians,  the  full  treatise  of 
the  Order  of  the  angels,' in  which  the  influence  of  the  Areo- 
pagite  becomes  evident,  could  be  perused  with  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  Expositions  of  the 
Angelical,  i)s  that  on  the  Book  of  Job.  Here  the  illustrations 
and  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  are  met  less 
often  than  in  the  other  Commentaries.  True  S.  Paul  and  Eccle- 
siasticus  now  and  then  shed  a  gleam  across  the  pages ;  whilst 
at  distant  intervals  S.  Augustine,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Gregory,  as 
well  as  Denis,  Boethius,  and  S.  Isidore,  Porphyry,  Pliny,  and 
Aristotle  are  to  be  met  with,  either  as  illustrating  or  recommend- 
ing the  point  under  discussion.  ™ 

This  Treatise  occupies  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pages.  The 
Prologue,  as  usual,  is  full  of  ingenuity.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  prove  God's  Providence  over  the  world,  and  its 
argument  is,  in  reality,  an  answer  to  many  cardinal  tenets  of 
that  Eastern  philosophy  which  had  eaten  its  way  into  the  Paris 
schools. 

The   subject-matter   is  divided   according   to   the   forty-two 

(a)  Cap.  I..  Lect.  III.,  p.  163.  (h)  Cap.  HI.,  Lect.  ni.,  p.  173. 

(c)  lu  Kpistolain  I.  art  Corinfliios.  Cap.  VUI..  Lect.  11..  p.  215—216. 

(d)  Cap.  XI.,  Lett.  III.,  p.  2.18;  Cap.  VII.,  Lect.  111.,  p.  20.5. 

(f)  Cap.  XII..  Lect.  III.,  ]>.  257.  (/)  Cap.  XI.,  Lect.  IV.,  p.  240. 

(ij)  ("ail.  XI.,  Lect.  v.,  p.  243. 

(/<)  In  Kpi«t.  II.  ad  Coriutliios,  Cap.  IV.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  318. 

(i)  Cap.  XI..  Lect.  III.,  p.  :t60. 

(fc)  III  Kpi.st.  art  Galatas,  Cap.  I.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  385. 

(()  In  Kjiist.  art  KvrtiesioB,  Cii)..  I.,  Lect.  Vll.,  p.  454. 

(;n)  "Ausdi-M  alitistamcntlielifn  Scliiiften  conmientirte  Tlinmasdas  Buch.Tob.  die  Psalmen, 
das  llolielied.  die  I'ldiilietin  .Icsaias  uiirt  Jereinias.  Beziiglieli  rte.s  Buclies  .lob  erkliirt  er.  dass 
vy  sieli  aiis.scliliessliili  auf  l)arl<-«iiiiy  iles  Literalsinne-s  l>escliranken  wolle,  iudem  di«  voitrelt- 
liclie  iiiy.sti.sclie  .\ii.sli-;iuii;;  ili  s  li(ili;;in  I'ajjstes  <;rej4()iiiis  M.  AUes  erscli<)|>ft  liabe.  was  sicli 
iilier  (till  iii\  »tisilii-M  Sinn  rtu-scs  liiilimn  Hnelies  sa-ieii  lasse.  Bei  der  lelirhat'Ien  Tendenz 
desseltu  n  wiire  die  I'ia};e.  iib  Job  cine  Keselil<!lil  liclie  Person  sej.  von  nutergeoidueter  Bedout- 
uii-t,  wenii  ei-  nielit  in  andeien  Biieliein  der  )i(ilii;in  Scliiil't  (Kzi-cli.  14:  .lae.  5)  auf  .snielie 
WeiiH!  enwiihnt  wiirde,  dasM  eiii  Zweil'el  an  «eineni  j;eMc]iicbl lirlien  rharakter  eineni  Aiigritle 
anf  das  Aui^elieii  nnd  die  (ilanl>wiiiili'.;ki'it  der  tnill^eii  S<  lirifl  yleich  kiiiue."  (VFeruer,  Der 
hvUiye  Tlioiiutu  vutt  Aquino,  liiaUr  Jbuiul,  >'i.;(c«-  VtiinUt,  p.  266.) 
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Chapters  of  the  Book,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  the  usual 
"  Lectioiiesy 

The  unrivalled  power  of  analysis  possessed  by  the  Angelical, 
gave  hira  entire  scope  for  bringing  out  into  full  expression  the 
character  of  blessed  Job.  The  way  in  which  the  intellectual 
position  of  this  Patriarch  is  described — his  former  prosperity, 
his  abject  misery,  his  vision  of  the  future,  his  trust  in  God — • 
exhibits  great  dramatic  power  in  the  commentator.  Then  come 
the  groaning  of  his  inferior  nature  ;  the  maledictions  which 
proceed  from  ^'  the  lower  parts  of  his  soul ;  "  the  approach  of 
his  friends,  of  Eliphaz,  Baldad,  and  Sophar,  who  are  so  occu- 
pied with  their  own  ideas  that  they  seem  incapable  of  compre- 
hending his  state  of  mind  ;  then  his  obstinate  persistence  in 
his  own  way  of  seeing  things,  in  spite  of  their  determination  to 
the  contrary  ; — all  this  is  brought  out  with  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  ^ 

And  no  less  brilliantly  does  he  develop  the  main  argument, 
in  illustration  of  which  the  Exposition  was  principally  written. 
Job,  in  his  position  of  profound  misery,  still  trusting  in  and 
proving  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God  ;  and  his  friends, 
by  the  very  method  they  adopt,  all  the  more  firmly  clenching 
his  conclusions  ; — these  different  dramatic  elements  are  so  made 
use  of  in  the  argument,  as  to  imprint,  as  much  upon  the  imagi- 
nation as  upon  the  intellect,  a  persuasion  that,  in  spite  of  all 
external  signs,  there  is  an  unseen  Hand  and  an ^11-wise  Intelli- 
gence, which  are  over-ruliug  and  directing  each  minutest  detail 
as  well  as  the  general  order  of  the  world. 

Since  space  will  not  permit  long  extracts,  certain  jjassages 
may  be  referred  to  as  singularly  able,  and  as  illustrating  in 
a  striking  manner  the  mind  of  the  Angelical.  See  for  instance 
his  treatment  on  the  limits  of  Satan's  power  ;''  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  sorrow  ;  ^  on  the  nature  of  visions  ; ''  on  stability  ;  "^  on 
the  life  of  man  ;^  on  the  power  of  human  reason  ;*-'  on  conten- 
tions ',^  on  the  testimony  of  conscience  ;'  on  God's  knowledge  ;" 

(a)  Weruer  speaks  thus  : — "  Ueber  deii  Zwcck  dcs  Bnelics  prkliirt  sioh  Tliouias,  nnkiiupfi'iui 
an  (lie  verseliiedeneii  Ausicliteu  der  alteii  I'liilosopliie  iiber  <1imi  Lauf  (lev  Welt  uud  die  .Scliick- 
sale  del-  Meuselien.  Die  zuerst  ans<;esiiioelieneii  Miiiiuiij;iii  waieu  die  loliesteu  mid  uiivollk- 
oiiiMKiLSteii ;  die  altesteu  giiecliisolien  I'liysikir  (Naliirpliilo.sKplifu)  kaiiiitcii  keiiie  Voisehnng 
mid  liii-lteii  deii  Zufall  fill- das  Piineii)  alle's  (iescliehciis  iji  der  Widt,  woriu  ihiieii  aiieli  eiiii^e 
iSpiitcrf  (Ui-Miidiiit.  Eiupedokle.s)  weiiiij.sl eii.s  tlii-ihveise  licistimiiitcii.  liie  ilinen  iiaelifulsende.a 
I'iiiliiM.phi-ii  kimiitea  sich  die  streii.ue  (ic-scl/,iii;issi^keit  in  der  (lidrimif;  der  Natur  niclit  ver- 
iHTHrii.  mid  wurden  zur  Ueber/eiiniui;;  liiii^cdiiiiint.  dass  es  \vi-iiii;.stens  iiii  liereiclie  des 
iiatiillielieii  (ieMclieliens  eine  >;i')l tlirlie  rFoviilciiz  ^elie  ;  abrr  sie  bliebcn  fast  allc  daiilbcr  im 
Zweifel,  ob  audi  in  den  ii,ieii.H<liliilHMi  iMlclniissiii  cine  solelie  Trovideiiz  walte.  Kiiiifje  K'aiibteD, 
dasH  in  clensellieii  li-(lit;lieli  niir  so  vii-1  veriiuiill-ciiiiisser  Znsaniineiibaiif;  sei,  al»  der  Meiisch 
diu'ch  die  Kraft  semes  WoUeiis  uud  KrUenueu's  in  s.ie  briuj^e;  Andere  f;l''"''t'*". '•^'*''. '*"''* 
iiieusclilicbe  (ieschelieu  durcli  sideiische  Kintliisse  oder  aiidere  fatnlistisclie  t'rsaclieu  bestimmt 
sei."     (Werner,  Der  lieiliye  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  I'iertes  Vapitrl,  p.  266.) 

(b)  S.  Tlioinin  A<|ninatis.   (>i>p.  Omnia,  Kxpusitio  in  Job,  Cap.  I.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  5—6,  Vol.  XIV. 

(c)  Cap.  Ul.,  Leet.  I.,  p.  12.  (d)  Cap.  IV'.,  Leef.  III.,  p.  19. 
(e)  Cap.  IV..  Lect.  HI.,  p.  2n.  (/)  Cap.  VII..  Leet.  I.,  p.  29. 
((/)  Cap.  VII..  heel.  IV..  p.  :a  (ft)  <"ap.  I\'..  Leet.  I.,  p.  :!T. 

(i)  Cap.  I.K.,  Uct.  111.,  p.  41.  (k)  Cap.  XII.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  53.  ( 
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on  tendency  towards  an  end;"'  on  the  ResniTection — which  is 
treated  with  great  mastery  ; ''  on  immortality  ;  '■  on  the  pr(js- 
perity  of  the  wicked  ;'^  on  astronomy  ;  ^  on  metals  and  precious 
stones;^  birds  ;s  asses  ;'^  reverence;'  temperature  ; '^  on  wis- 
dom ;  ^  on  Platonism  ; '"  on  Satan  ; "  on  sleep  ;  °  on  the  Levia- 
than ;p  on  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  and  on  the  great  Behe- 
moth.i  Besides  his  Commentary  on  Job,  the  Angelical  wrote 
an  Exposition  on  the  first  tifty  Psalms.  This  occupies  about 
two  hundred  pages.  The  care  with  which  the  Prooemimn  is 
composed,  shows  that  the  author  looked  upon  this  as  an  impor- 
tant work.  ■■  It  consists  in  an  ingenious,  not  to  say  profound  appli- 
cation of  the  words  :  "  In  all  his  works  he  gave  thanks  to  the 
Holy  One,  and  to  the  Most  High  with  words  of  glory."  * 

In  this  Exposition  the  Angelical  enters,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  of  his  other  works,  into  the  full  meaning  of  each  word,  and 
follows  out  its  signification  into  the  minutest  detail.  It  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  devote  half  a  column,  or 
more,  to  the  elucidation  of  a  single  adjective,  substantive,  or 
X)ronoun.  He  brings  various  portions  of  Scripture  to  bear,  as 
in  a  focus,  upon  the  elements  of  thought  ;  and  after  having 
displayed  them  in  different  lights,  draws  out  and  manifests 
their  proper  meaning  with  a  facility  which  is  all  his  own.* 
The  "  Gloss,''  is  here  often  brought  into  requisition.  At  times, 
a  Hebrew  expression  gives  a  clue  to  the  true  signification  ; 
sometimes  the  force  of  the  Greek  appears  to  recall  a  thought ; 


(a)  Cap.  IX.,  Lect.  IV.,  p.  42.  (b)  Cap.  XIV.,  Lect.  IV.,  p.  61. 

(-•)  Cap.  XIV.,  Lect.  V..  p.  61— f;2;  Cap.  XIX.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  76. 

{fl)  Cap.  XVL,  Lect.  L,  p.  67;  Cap.  XXI.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  81:  Leet.  HI.,  p.  fi2. 

{f)  Cap.  IX.,  Lect.  IL,  p.  39  ;  Cap.  XXIIL,  Lect.  L,  p.  87;  Cap.  XXXVIIL,  Lect.  IL,  p.  130. 

(  r)  Cap.  XXVIIL,  Lect.  IL,  p.  98.  {g)  Cap.  XXXIX.,  Lect.  L,  p.  1.33. 

(h)  Cap.  XXXIX..  Lect.  L,  p.  133.  (i)  Cap.  XXXII.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  109. 

(A)  Cap.  XXVI.,  Lect.  1.,  p.  93.  (/)  Cap.  XXVIII.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  98. 

(m)  Cap.  XXXVII.,  Lect.  L.  p.  125.  (n)  Cap.  XL.,  Lect.  IL,  p.  135—9. 

(<-)  Cap.  XXXIII.,  Lect.  IL,  p.  113. 

(;<)  Capp.  XLIII.— XLL,  Lect.  I.,  p.  141,  Vol.  XIV. 

(q)  Cap.  XI.,  Lei;t.  IL,  p.  137—139. 

(»•)  Tlie  Prooeiiiiuiu  begins  tlins  : — "  '  In  oniui  iipeie  suo  dedit  confes.sionem  sancto  et  excelso 
in  verbo  ■;loii:e.  Kecli.  47.'  Verba  bac  (lieiintur  tie  David  ad  litlerani:  et  .sails  eoTiveuieiitcr 
assunumtur  ad  osleiidenilaiii  ciiiisani  liu,jii.s  operis.  In  qiiibiis  o.sti'nditur  (Hiadniplcx  causa 
Illl,ius:  scrilicet  niateiia.  iimcliis  sen  lunna;  tini.s  et  aji'ens.  Materia  est  iniivci.s;ilis;  i|uiii  cum 
siiijltlli  libri  canonica' .Sciipl  m:e  sprii.ilis  niatciias  liabeant,  liii-  liliei-  t;eniTaleni  habet  lotiiis 
TbeoldKia-:  et  lioc  est  i|ii(id  di.  il  liiuiivsiiis  3  lib.  Ca-lc-st.  Ilierai'.  IHrhi.innii  oi/anim,  kli-.-it 
Psalmornm,  sacfani  Srriiitiir<nii  inlrml,  rr,  ,  si .  xnri-as  <(  diriiins  npfrdtiniiis  i(iiiri'r.\((s  ilrcniilm-e.  Uude 
sijinatiir  niateila  in  Ikx'  (|Uiid  dicil  :  In  mnni  n/x  iv,  quia  di'  (uuiii  opi'ie  Dei  ti:ici;it.  Kst  autem 
qiiadniiilex  opus  Dei:  scilicet  Cieationis:  Gen.  1.  Cai>. :  liiiiuirvit  Dens  die  sriAiiiio  ab  oiuni  opere, 
dtc.  Gubernationis:  Joau.  5:  I'ater  mens  nsqiw.  moiUi  opeiatur,  ttc.  Kepaiationis:  .loan  4:  Meius 
cihus  est  uif<ic>am  iwbnitntrtH  ejtcs  qui  mUit  me,  ut  perfleiam  opus  ejus."  (Vid.  Frooemium  S.  Tlioiniu 
in  I'salmos,  p.  148,  I'«(.  A'f  F.) 

(s)  Ecclis.  XLVIL,  v.  9. 

(t)  Tbe  Prooeniinni  continues  thus: — "  Gloiilicationis:  Eccl.  XLII. :  Gloria  Domini  phnum  est 
opu.1  ejus.  Et  de  bis  omnibus  complete  in  Iiac  doctriua  tractatur.  Piinio  de  oj>ere  cieationis  : 
Psal.  VIII.  :  Videho  aeloa  luos ,  opera  diffitoritm  tnorum.  Secuniio  {L;nbernalionis  :  cpiia  omues  liis- 
tona<  veteria  testameuti  tanguiiturin  hoc  libro  :  Psal.  LXXVIl  :  Aperinin  in  parobolin  os  maim, 
etc.  Tertio  repaialiciuis.  quantMm  ad  caput,  scilici-t  Cbiistiini.  et  ciuautuni  ad  oiiines  cll'ictns 
gratia':  Psal.  III.:  hUji'  ilnnniri  it  sninninii,  <lc.  Onuiia  eniiu  qua'  ad  tidi-U]  lucai  uat  Minis  jicrti- 
neut,  sic  dilucide  tiaduutur  in  lioc  opere,  ut  fire  viileatur  e\  an;;iliMm.  el  nun  )uip|iliel  i;i. 
<;u;uli)  est  i>iins  (iliirilie:il  iiiuis  :  Psal.  1  t!l :  K.eiiltiibiuU  .•iintfU  ia  hUtiu.  t  tr.  VA  liac  est  ratio, 
aiuare  luiigis  I'requeut  at  iir  Psalterlnm  in  Kiilesia  quia  coiitinet  tolam  St^rlpturam.  Vel  .secun- 
dum Gliissaiii.  ad  daiulam  iiiiiiis  spem  iliviii;i'  misericordia- :  (|uia  ciini  peecasset  David,  tameii 
per  pnnileiitiam  est  reparatus.  "     ;Vid.  /'rod.  mi«m,  S.  'V\\ow»in  I'saimos,  p.  148,    I'ol.  XH'.) 
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or  8.  Augustine,  or  S.  Chrysostom,  or  Denis,  is  called  in  to  settle, 
by  means  of  his  authority,  texts  which  of  themselves  might  be 
explained  in  different  ways.  Then,  difficulties  suggested  by 
other  portions  of  Holy  Writ  are  advanced — passages  which 
seem  to  contradict  the  Psalm  :  these  are  solved,  either  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  moral  or  a  principle  of  dogma,  or  by  the  light  of  some 
telling  sentence  in  iScripture,  or  by  the  traditionary  teachings 
of  the  Fathers,  or  finally,  by  that  gift  of  intuition  by  means  of 
which  master-minds  are  enabled  to  cut  the  G-ordian  Knot,  or  to 
unravel  a  tangle,  with  an  ease  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
genius.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  Exposition  is  that 
which  brings  out  the  relation  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Redemption 
by  our  Lord.  No  possible  point  of  resemblance  is  omitted. 
Christ  lives  in  the  Psalms,  and  his  tender  loving  Voice  is* ever 
and  anon  heard,  speaking  with  clear  articulation  of  His  suffer- 
ings. His  patience.  His  love,  and  His  most  merciful  atonement 
for  the  sake  of  man.  On  the  full  treatment  of  so  large  a  subject 
this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  But  the  detailed  method  of  the 
iSaint  will  be  clearly  seen  by  one  or  two  examples,  which  are 
selected  as  being  interesting  in  themselves. 

For  instance,  take  the  words — 

"  '  Truths  are  decayed  fn)m  among'  the  chUdren  of  men.' 6  Why  does  he 
say  truths  in  the  phi  ran  '  There  is  no  truth  of  God  in  the  land.'c  The 
answer  is  that  the  pi-imeval  Truth  is  one,  and  is  tiie  Divine  Intellect.  But,  as 
the  one  face  of  a  man  produces  many  reflections  in  many  mirroi-s  ;  and  many 
also  in  one  bi'oken  min-or ;  so  many  truths  ai-e  produced  in  many  souls 
through  the  Influence  of  one  Divine  truth.  So,  manifold  ti-uths  appeal- in  oui* 
soul  which  does  not  i-each  divine  simplicity  ;  and  this  is  the  efl'ect  of  that  one 
Ti'uth,  by  which  a  devout  soul  is  illuminated  :  and  these  truths  diminish  as 
the  soul,  through  sin.  recedes  from  God."  d 


{ii.)  The  Prooeniiuiii  euds  tlius: — "  Sed  circa  oiilineiii  Psalnioium  .sciendmu  csf.  ipiod  I'sahni 
(|iiidHiii  tanfriiut  histoiias,  sed  uou  sunt  oidiuati  secundum  ordinem  liist(ui:e.  Niini  Viliijam  te 
Jjuiiiiiif.  pcrtinet  ad  liistoriam  Saiilis.  sed  Domine  quid  muUiplicati  sunt,  ad  lii.slDiiani  jicrtinet 
Absalonis;  et  luec  est  posterior;  undo  aliquid  aliud  significant  pntter  liistnriani  taiituni. 
I'riuia  er};o  quiu(|ua^eiia  |)ertinet  ad  statnni  jiieuitentia!,  et  ideo  tifjiiralit'er  traclatur  iji  ea  do 
triliulationibus  i-t  iiiiiiu^nationilius  David,  et  lilteratioiie  ejus.  Kt  ul  divi.sio  tial  secuiuluni 
littcrani.  l)a\  id  iu  n  ;;n()  hiki  existens,  contra  dnpliceni  iinpuftnationeni  vcl  pirMiutioiuui  orat. 
Priino  CDUtra  eaiu  <|ua-  fait  contra  totuni  popiiluin  I>ci :  et  lioc  in  (|Uinl a  decade.  P.sal.  XLI. : 
QuriiKKliiiuduni  ili.sidrrat,  il'c.  .  .  .  I'liivrrsalitcr  aiitcMi  .Justus  in  persona  sua  dni>liciter 
affliKitur:  (luaiidoque  a  teuiporaliter  pers((|Uiiitilms,  (|uaiido(|Me  ab  ali(iuibus  iujiiste  viveuti- 
bus,'\.c."     (Vid.  I'luuemium,  H.  Tlionur  in  /'.sri/y/io.s.  ;>.  Ifid,   1'.-/.  A'/r'j 

(b)  Psalm  XI.,  v.  1.  (r)  Osee.  IV.,  v.  J.  (il)  Psalm  XI.,  p.  IKO. 

Take  the  word  "  In  Petra  pxaltavit  me,"  V>eing  v.  5  of  Pml.  XXVI. 

"  In  I'etra.  Hie  iiroponit  aliiul  IiHuelicium  promotioiiis  iu  hon\im  ;  ct  est  duph-x.  Unura 
exallationis  quauliiui  ail  se.  .Sciiiiiiliiui  (|uantum  ad  liostes,  ih\,  nunc  exaUiivit  cnpnl  mrum. 
Dicit  ergo,  Infnlnt  ijidlnsli  mt:  Seciniduni  lite  lani  alludit  ad  ea  qiiie  circa  enm  sunt  gesia; 
quia  quaudn  ]iiisc(utioueui  partiebatur,  ibat  per  petras  iiivias  [vel  pervias]  I.  Reg.  XXIV. :  '  .Sed 
quaiulo  e\  asit.'  7'h»c  e.raltin:it  cor  meum  xninr  ininiicos  nieim.  Sed  mystice  exponitur.  In  prtra 
rrnllfivil  wf.  idist  ill  ("hiisld;  I.  Cor.  "X. :  '  Pelia  autem  erat  ("hristu-s.'  Vel.  Iv  P'Ini,  idesi  iu 
lleot  II.  Keg.  XXII.  :  '  Doiiiiiius  petra  niea :'  Psalm.  LX. :  '  Diini  anxiaretur  eor  iimmiui,  in  jietra 
exaltasli  me."  Kt  iiuue  .iuni  exallavil  :  quasi  dicat,  istud  feci  in  spe.  .sed  iiiiiie  in  re.  KxnltaKli 
rnjint  mrnm.  idest  mentein  ine.am.  xupfr  inimicos  meoe,  idest  super  oiiines  appetitns  ineos  :  (icu. 
IV. :   '  Subtus  te  el  it  apl>etitus  tuus.'  "     (In  Davidem,  I'saL  XX  VI. .  p.  Z:tK,  Vol.  XIV.) 
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Once  more  : — 

"  '  In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light.'  a  The  rational  creature  has  two 
privileges :  one,  is  that  of  seeing  in  the  light  of  God  ;  and  because  other 
animals  do  not  see  by  the  light  of  God,  he  says,  '  In  Thy  light.'  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  light  created  by  God,  because  in  this  sense  th(;  words  '  Fiat 
lux,'  cf  Genesis  are  understood.  But  'in  Thy  light'  (by  which  viz.  Thou 
enlightenest),  which  is  a  similitude  of  Thy  Substance.  Brute  animals  do  not 
participate  in  this  light ;  but  the  rational  creature  first  participates  in  it  in 
natvu"il  cognition :  for  the  natural  reason  of  man  is  nothing  else  than  the 
i-efulgence  of  the  divine  bi'ightness  in  the  soul,  by  reason  of  which  bi-ightness 
it  is  said  to  be  made  to  the  image  of  God  :  'The  Light  of  Thy  countenance, 
0  Lord,  is  signed  upon  us.'&  The  othei',  is  the  light  of  grace  :  'Arise  thou 
that  sleepest.'c  The  third  is  the  light  of  glory:  'Arise,  be  enlightened,  0 
Jerusalem,  for  thy  light  is  come.'f?  Or,  'In  Thy  light,'  that  is,  in  Christ, 
Who  is  light  of  light :  and  so  is  the  light  which  is  true  (xod.  Chi-ist  therefore 
is  the  light,  inasmuch  as  he  proceeds  from  the  Father :  He  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  principle  of  the  life-giving  Spii-it.  The  other  iirivi- 
lege  is  that  the  rational  creature  alone  sees  this  liglit :  hence  he  says,  '  we  shall 
see  light.'  e  This  light  is  the  created  truth,  that  is  Christ,  according  as  He  is 
man  :  or  it  is  the  uncreated  Truth,  by  which  we  know  some  true  things.  For 
spiritual  light  is  truth  ;  and  as  a  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lucid,  is  known  by 
means  of  the  light:  just  so  is  a  thing  known  inasmuch  as  it  is  true.  Brute 
animals  know  some  ti-ue  things  well,  for  example,  '  This  sweet,'  but  not  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  'this  is  true  ';  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  adequate  the 
intellect  to  the  thing,  which  brutes  cannot  do.  Therefore  bi'utes  have  not 
created  light.  And  in  the  same  way,  they  have  neither  the  uncreated  light, 
because  man  alone  was  made  to  see  God  by  faith  and  hope ;  and  as  now  we 
see  by  faith  in  light ;  so  shall  we  see  Him  face  to  face  when  we  enter  into 
heaven."/ 

The  next  Exposition  is  that  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  It 
follows  in  the  main  the  plan  adopted  in  other  Commentaries. 
But  Scripture  references  occur  here  less  frequently  than  in  the 
Treatise  on  Job.  The  Fathers  are  more  sparingly  used.  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  can  be  felt  in  many  places,  as  fixing-  a  basis  on 
which  is  built  some  beautiful  and  stable  superstructure.  The 
ardent  words  of  the  Hpoiise  are  taken  up  with  the  same  warmth 
in  exposition,  by  the  8aint,  as  they  are  poured  out  by  the 
Inspired  Lips.  The  Angelical  was  at  home  in  this  train  of 
thought.^     His  soul,  ever   present  with   his   Lord,  could   run 

(a)  Psalm  XXXVI.,  p.  270.  (ft)  Psalm  IV.,  v.  7. 

(c)  Kpliisiniis.  riiiip.  v.,  V.  14.  (</)  Lsaias,  Cliap.  LX.,  v.  1. 

(<)  fill  the  scciiiiii;;  (oiitrailiction  ill  tlic  words :  "  Qiioniaiii  (ao/i  .  .  .  ilum  cfninanm  tota 
die,"  tlic  .Vii-iclical  speaks  tlius: — "  Kcspdiidco.  Taccliat  ah  eo  quod  dicpiidum  ciat,  .sed  <lain.i- 
bat  qufid  dirruduni  luiii  crat,  iiediiiii  (■laiiiaiidmii.  Kt  in  utroque  est  peccatmn.  De  juiiiio  Isa. 
VI.;  '  Va-  niilii  quia  taciii.'  Debet  eiiiiii  pci-ciatiir  diocre  pe(-cata  sua:  .lob  XVI.  :  'Si  tacueio, 
nou  rcci-dit  a  me:  nunc  aiitcm  etc'  Ki-f^o  <|ii(iiiiam  tacui  peeeata  mea,  fui'eleravettinl  osna  nira: 
Barueli  III.:  '  Quid  est  Israel,  quod  in  terra  iiiimiconiin  es,  iuveterasti  etc'  I)e  seeiiudo  Isa. 
v.:  '  Evpoetavi.  ut  faeeiet  jndieinni.  et  ecee  iiiiquiias:  justitiain,  et  ecce  clamor.'  Et  lioc  est 
quod  dicit.  Dinn  ela mnn-ni  titta  rite.  Clamabat  euiiii  se  jiistum,  c'amabat  de  pCKua,  et  tacebat  de 
culpa."     (In  Oaiidcii).  I'sul.  A'.YA'/../).  2^!.  Vol.  XIV.) 

(/)  1,1  Dinhhm.  I'sfil.  .\XXl'..p.  279.   Vol.  XIV. 

(;/)  Wcniir  siieaks  tlnis: — "  l)er  ('oiMineiitar  xiim  liolieii  l,icde  wild  mil  den  Worleii  lloliel. 
2.  1 1  linirileilct.  .Smut  nor  tun  in  anrihiiK  niiis  :  riKr  mhii  tvii  iliih'is  it  fni-irs  tun  ilrnxii.  HieSH 
Woite  koiiiieii  eiitweder  als   Worte  des  Brauti<>ams  an  die  Braut,  d.  i.  Cliristi  an  die  Kuclie, 
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along  the  course  of  the  glowing  canticle  ;  and,  without  any 
difficulty,  keep  pace  with  the  exuberance  of  joy  therein  dis- 
played. Continually,  as  if  inspired  himself,  he  takes  up  the 
rapture  of  Holy  Writ,  and  pours  it  forth,  following  with  a 
commentary  thrown  into  rapture  too,  flowing  with  a  like 
rapidity  of  love  ;  and  evidently  proving  that  under  the  quiet 
calm  exterior  of  the  man,  there  lived  a  very  volcano  of  seraphic 
tenderness  and  charity.  Then  the  swift  comment  stops,  and 
the  Haint  draws  out  the  requisites  for  some  important  office,  or 
the  ingredients  of  some  mighty  gift,  stating  all  calmly  and  with 
measure,  like  a  deep  philosopher.  Now  comes  the  application 
to  the  words  of  the  Canticle  ;  next,  an  analysis  of  various 
expressions  ;  then  a  knitting  together  of  Scripture  phrase, — the 
writer  making  his  own  thought  flow  with  equal  stream,  text 
running  into  comment,  and  then  losing  itself,  till  the  Angelic 
Doctor's  mind,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  seem  to  com- 
bine in  one  shining  current  of  purest  psalmody.*  Yet  all  this 
is  done  in  order  ^  all  is  subservient  to  a  common  purpose ;  all 
adds  light  to  the  guiding  thought  contained  in  the  customary 
magic  text,  which  here  is  cast  in  the  following  words  : — "  Let 
thy  voice  sound  in  my  ears  :  for  thy  voice  is  sweet,  and  thy 
face  comely."  f 

Two  more  works  of  the  Angelical  complete  his  Scripture  pre- 
paration for  his  master  undertaking,  namely,  his  Expositions 
on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaias  and  Jereniias.  The  former  occupies 
about  one  hundred  and  flfty  pages  ;  and  is  divided,  according 
to  the  chapters  of  the  prophecy,  into  sixty-six  portions, 
varying  greatly  in  length.  The  Scripture  illustrations  are  in 
harmony  with  the  usual  method  of  the  Saint.  S.  Gregory, 
S.  Bernard,  and  S.  Augustine  are  made  use  of;  the  last  often, 
the  others  seldom.  S.  Jerome  and  Rabanus  X  are  touched  upon, 
and  there  is  one  reference  to  Homer.     The  best  way  of  giving 


Oder  als  Worte  dev  Kirclie  an  Christus  geiiommeu  wevdfii.  Im  crstereii  Siiiue  eikliircu  sie 
uus  deu  Titel,  im  letzteieu  Siune  die  vier  cansras  des  lieiligen  Buolies.  Dieses  ist  '  Lied  der 
Lieder'  betitelt.  Datiiit  ist  ki^in  siiinlicli  verneliinbiirer.  soiuUiu  vieliiielir  ein  geistigei" 
iiiid  geistliclier  Hoeligesang  {jeineiiit.  Dciiii  wic  cs  liii  zwcitUilics  Wciii  ;;ilit,  eiu  iiusse- 
res  iiud  ein  iiiiipics,  so  audi  eiiic  /.wcit'arlu^  IliirniDiiic,  cine  ^iiuilii-h  luirlmre  iiud  eiue 
Seistig  veriielimUaie.  Boetliiiis  Iclirl  in  .seiiii-ni  Weilce  iiber  Musikj  dass  Alles  Uanuouie  sel 
iiisofein  Alles  iiacli  bestiiiiiiitin  Micissverluilliiisseii  geoidiiet  sel;  Aiigustinus  tiiidet  dio 
niusikaliscbeu  Maassveilialtui.sse  aiiili  in  diii  Vi)igiiiigeii  iiud  Tliatigkeiteii  des  Seeleulebeiis, 
»Hid  speeitieirt  sie  als  nutiurns  indirUihs.  j)iii[irrsxii-()x.  ocenrsofes,  recbrdahiUa,  coiisoiuiles."  (Der 
heilige  Thmnax  von  Aquino,  Urshr  Hand,   I'lertis  ('apitel,  p.  2ii(i — 287.) 

*  How  he.T.iitit'all.v  lie  speaks : — "  Pulchra  ut  luna.  electa  ut  sot,  terribilis  ut  castro)~um  aciet 
ordinata.  Luna  a  sole  illiimiiiatuv;  et  Ecclesia  pulohia  est  ut  luna,  <iuia  claritate  sponsi  sui 
Cliristi  illuniiiiatur,  et  ejus  gratia  iis|i]eiidet.  Sive  imh-hrd  esl  vi  liutu  in  pneseiiti  vita,  ubi 
aliquaudo  concessasibi  pace  et  seem  it;Uc  ciesiit.  :ili(|iiHiiilii  :icl  vcrsitu!  ibus  iilisiuiatadt'crescit; 
Wo'to  «(  so(,  ill  alia  vita,  ubi  pei-petim  .'ipleiid-liil  visioue  ('oiidiliiii.s  siii.  Sive  ciicUi  est  uJ  soJ, 
«|Uia  illiini  vcniin  solum  imitavi  iiititur,  de  iiuo  senptuiii  esl ,  Mala<-li.  IV.:  '  \'ol)is  timentibiis 
iionirn  iiieuui.  i.iiclur  sol  jiisl it i:e.'  Ihiiic  soiiMii  iiiiilntur  viveiido  in  oniiii  liiimilitate  et  jiistilia 
el  pii-liile.  7Vm7./7(.<.  urr.-is  pi.li-.-.l.il  iliiis,  ..iv/;»i(((i  ut  r.nih^iriiiii  <(>.v-s,  iilest  eaiitiitis  iiiiitale 
uuita,  ut  niiUis  teiitalioiiibus   penetrari  valeat."     (In  t'uiil.   (.'antic,  {'up.  \' I . .  p.  'Si~ .  Vol,  XIV.) 

t  CanticU'  of  Canticles,  Chap.  If.,  v.  14. 

t  Expogitio  in  Imiiam,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  467,  Vol.  XI  f. 
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an  idea  of  this  Exposition  is  to  select  one  or  two  passages.    For 
instance  : — 

"  Note,  with  reg'ard  to  those  woimIs,  '  thei-e  shall  come  forth  a  rod,'  that  tlu^ 
Blessed  Virg-in  is  called  a  rod  ;  first,  as  consoling'  in  tribulations  :  '  But  lift 
thou  np  thy  rod,  and  stretch  foi-th  thy  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it:  tlia.t 
the  children  of  Israel  may  g'o  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  on  dry  g-round,' 
Secondly,  as  fructifying :  •  And  Moses  found  that  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the 
house  of  Levi,  was  budded  :  and  that  the  buds  .swelling  it  had  bloomed 
blossoms,  which  spreading  the  leaves,  were  formed  into  almonds.'  a  Thirdly,  h 
as  satiating  :  *  When  Moses  had  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  struck  the  rock  twice 
with  the  rod,  there  came  forth  water  in  gi-eat  abundance,  so  that  the  people 
and  their  cattle  drank.' c  Fourthly,  as  scourging  :  'A  star  shall  rise  out  of 
Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  spring  up  from  Israel,  and  shall  strike  the  chiefs  of 
Moal).'  d    Fifthly,  as  watching  :  '  I  see  a  rod  watching.'  "e 

Then,  the  words  : 

"  '  He  shall  pass  in  peace.'/  Note,  upon  the  words,  '  he  shall  pass  in  peace,' 
that  Christ  passed  in  peace.  First,  injieace  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit  which 
He  experienced  :  'Knowng  that  thy  Tabernacle  is  in  peace.' gr  Secondly,  in 
the  peace  of  man  towards  his  neighbour,  which  He  taught :  '  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings  and  that 
preacheth  xiBii-te.' //  Thirdly,  in  the  peace  of  the  world  towards  the  Lord, 
which  he  brought  about :  '  Making  peace,  and  reconciling  both  to  God  in  one 
body.' "  i 

Once  more  : 

"  Note,  upon  the  words,  '  1  will  pour  out  my  spirit,'  k  that  the  Spirit  is  given 
to  beginners;  fii-st,  in  the  beginning  of  their  life  :  'And  the  spirit  came  into 
them  and  they  lived.' Z  Secondly,  in  the  laver  of  regeneration:  'By  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  and  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' w  Thirdly,  in  the 
privilege  of  adoption  :  '  You  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  in  fear  ; 
but  you  have  received  the  spint  of  adoption  of  sons  of  God.'  n  Secondly,  it  is 
given  to  those  who  are  lorogressing :  first,  to  insti'uct  the  intellect:  'The 
Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Fathei-  will  send  in  my  name,  he   will 


(a)  Numbers,  Chap.  XVII.,  v.  8. 

(h)  Here  is  an  iiiteieating  solution : — "  Videtur  quod  augurium  non  sit  peccatuin.  Aves  enim 
meliorem  xstiniationeiu  liabent  quani  pisees  qui  sunt  iiiagis  aquosi;  sed  uiaiiuaiii  ex  niotu  ipio- 
niuuiaui  piscium  avnpiuut  coiijectuias  de  teiiipestate  t'utura:  ergo  etiain  per  aves  potest 
ali(|ULd  piDUiisticaii  dc  t'cituris.  El  di<  iiiduiii.  <|>i(i(I  Deus  providit  uiiicuiqiic  rei  eaqtiibiis  possit 
eoiiscivaii  ill  esse,  seccuiiluiii  sun-  iialina-  iHpacilati'iii :  et  idi-o  lioiiiiui  di-ilit  ratiiineiji  perquani 
eoiit'i-ifiiilii  potest  sihi  ailiiivi'iiuf  iciiicdia  cnutia  iioeiva.  Et  quia  in  linilis  delicit  ratio,  ordi- 
Tiavit  ut  quod  ex  rnlioiu-  deticdt.  iiatuia  .snpplcn-t:  et  ideo  taliluis  data  sunt  aiiiia  et  ojieri- 
iiicnta  iiaturallter.  qiiii;  liouu)  \n'V  arleiii  silii  aei|uirit.  .Similiter  <rc-ata  est  eis  (|iia-dani  vis 
iiaturalis  asliiiiatioins.  iuipelleiis  <-a  ad  ii)ieniiidiiiii  opera  »ii:e  .speeici.  I'ude  )i<)tius  .-iguutur 
(iiiaui  aguiit,  lit  (licit  Daiuaseenvis.  Et  eiiui  uatiira  iiilerior  reguletur  per  iiaturaiii  supeiiorem 
et  niiiveatiir,  reliiKiuuutur  in  ipsis  inipressioues  superioruni  luotuuin  I'rieaiitium  Imjiisniodi 
niotuiii  per  <|ueiii  iiioveutur  ad  providendiim  sibi  in  uecessariis.  Kt  in  talibus  aeeipere  eon.jec- 
turain  ab  avibus,  vel  avium  motibus,  vel  alioriim  aiiimalium,  iiou  est  peeeatum  ;  sed  tautum  Ue 
bis  (in;e  liabciit  cansani  ex  libero  arbitrio,  quod  uon  operatur  necessitate  stellarum."  (In 
Jmia„i.  Cap.  II.,  p.  4:19,  Vol.  XIV.) 

((■)  Numbers,  Chap.  XX.,  v.  11.  (</)  Numbers,  Cbap.  XIV.,  v.  17. 

Ii)  Jcreniias,  Cbap.  I.,  v.  11.— See  Opp.  S.  Tlionne  A<iuiiiatis.  ExponUio  in.  Isaiam  Prophetam, 
Cap.  XI..  p.  474.  Vol.  XIV. 

(/)  Isaias,  ('bap.  -Xbl.,  v.  3.  (y)  Job,  Cbap.  V.,  v.  24. 

Ill)  l.saias,  Cliap.  Lll.,  v.  7. 

(i)  Epbesiaiis,  ("bap.  II.,  v.  15. — Jixijositio  in  Tmiiam  Prophetam,  Cap.  XLII.,  p.  !)30. 

(fc)  laaias.  Chap.  XLIV..  v.  3.  (/)  Kzeebiel,  Chap.  XXXVII.,  v.  10. 

()H)  Titus,  Chap.  111.,  v.  i>.  (h)  Kouiaus,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  15. 
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teach  you  all  things.' a  Secondly,  to  refresh  the  affections:  'My  spirit  is 
sweet  above  honey.'  h  Thirdly,  as  help  in  action  :  '  The  spirit  helpeth  our 
infirmity. '  c  Thirdly,  it  is  given  to  the  perfect ;  firet,  for  the  benefit  of  Liberty  ; 
'  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.' (Z  Secondly,  for  a  bond  of 
unity :  '  Careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  e  Thirdly, 
as  a  pledge  of  inhei'itance  :  '  You  were  signed  with  the  holy  spirit  of  pi-omise, 
who  is  the  jiledge  of  our  inheritance.'"^ 

Again : — 

"He  was  wounded  for  our  iniquities. 'gr  Here  is  stated  the  fruit  of  His 
humiliation  or  passion,  and  first  he  mentions  the  effective  reason,  '  But  He ' 
not  as  we  thought,  'was  wounded,' with  thorns,  nails,  lance,  to  take  away 
'  our  iniquities.'  h  '  He  was  bi-uised,'  with  scourges,  smi tings  ;  or, '  wounded,' 
in  reference  to  '  struck ;'  '  biiiised,' in  reference  to  'affiicted.'i  'The  breath 
of  our  mouth  Chi-ist  the  Lord  is  taken  in  our  sins. 'A  Secondly,  he  shows  the 
iitility  consequent  on  the  reconciliation  of  peace  :  '  The  chastisement  of  peace ; ' 
that  is,  for  our  sakes  he  bore  the  chastisement  of  correction,  by  which  peace^ 
we  have  access  to  God  :  '  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled^  shall  we  be 
saved  by  his  life.'  I  And  in  the  restitution  of  lost  health  through  the  '  bruises,' 
which  he  received  fi-oni  the  scoiu-ges:  'By  whose  stripes  you  were  healed.' w 
'  "Who  foi-giveth  thy  iniquities  :  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases,'  n  Thirdly,  he 
shows  the  imminent  necessity  on  our  part,  because  we  are  all  sick,  and  we 
all  need  the  physician,  and  no  one  else  can  offer  a  sufticient  I'emedy.  o  'For 
there  is  no  distinction  ;  for  all  have  sinned  :  and  do  need  the  glory  of  God.'  " p 

And  finally,  the  words  : — 

" 'Be  enlightened  O  Jerusalem.'  Note,  upon  the  words,  'Be  enlightened 
O  Jerusalem,'  q  that  the  Church  is  enlightened  by  the  light,  first,  of  sacred 
doctrine:  'The  conmiandment  is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  a  light.' r  Secondly, 
of  spiritual  intelligence  :  '  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowleiige  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus.' s  Thirdly,  of  grace  :  '  If  we  walk 
in  the  light,  as  he  also  is  in  the  light ;  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another.' i 
Ft)urthly,  of  glory  :  '  In  thy  light  we  shall  see  light.'  u  Fifthly,  of  joy  :  '  What 
manner  of  joy  shall  be  to  me,  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  see  not  the  light  of 
heaven.' u  Sixthly,  of  the  Divine  Substance:  'Who  only  hath  hnmortalify, 
and  inhabiteth  light  inaccessible.'"  10 

The  Exposition  on  Jeremias  is  an  unfinished  composition,  the 
Angelical  having  died  before  he  had  time  to  complete  the  fifty- 


fa)  John,  Cliap.  XIV.,  v.  26.  (h)  Eccles.,  Chap.  XXIV.,  v.  27. 

(f)  Roiiiana,  ("liap.  VIII.,  v.  26.  {d)  II.  Corinth.,  Cliap.  III.,  v.  17. 

(el  Eplicsiiiiis.  l'li:i|).  IV.,  v.  '.i. 

(/)  KphcsiiiMs.  ('Iiaji.  I.,  V.  IW.—Eximsltio  in  Isaiam  Prophflam.  Ca]).  XLIV.,  p.  537. 

((/)  Isaias,  Cliaii.  I. 111.,  v.  5.  (h)  Isaia.s,  Thap.  LIII.,  v.  5. 

(i)  'As  mil'  sli  ink  by  God,  and  afflicted." — Isaias.  Cliap.  bill.,  v.  4. 

(i)Laimiit..  Chap.  iV..  v.  20.  (0  Kmiiaiis.  I'hap.  V.,  v.  10. 

(m)l.  rctt-r.  Cliap.  IK,  v.  24.  (")  I'saliii  ClI.,  v.  3. 

(o)  See  Opp.  S.  Tlioniaj  Aqiiinatis,  Expositiu  in  IsuitriK  I'mi'lut'im.  ("ap.  LIII.,  p.  553. 

(p)  Romans,  Chap.  III.,  v.  22.  (</)  Isaia.s.  Cliap.  LX.,  v.  1. 

(r)  Proverbs,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  23.  (*)  11.  Cmiiilli..  Chap.  IV.,  v.  6. 

(()  I.  John.  Chap.  I.,  V.  7.  («)  Psalm  XXXV..  v.  10. 

(!■)  Tobias,  Chap.  V.,  v.  12. 

(»■)  I.  Timothy,  Cbap.  VI.,  v.  \<).—E.rpo.iiti^>  in  Isniam  Frophetam,  Cap.  LX.,  p.  .'568. 
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second  chapter.^  In  fact,  the  whole  has  more  the  character  of 
an  imbozzo,  than  of  a  perfect  piece.  There  is,  indeed,  the  same 
wealth  as  elsewhere,  of  Scripture  illustration  ;  and  S.  Ambrose, 
S.  Jerome,  S,  (rregory,  and  the  Gloss,  are  alludtnltoin  a  Y)assing 
way.  Take  one  or  two  examples  of  our  Saint's  method  ;  first 
on  various  kinds  of  Circumcision  : — 

"Note,  that  circumcision  is  manifold,  of  tlie  mind  and  of  evil  thoughts  : 
'Until  their  uncircumcised  mind  be  ashamed.' 6  Of  the  heart  from  evil 
affections:  'Circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  spii-it,  not  in  the  letter.' c  Of 
the  mouth,  from  evil  speech  :  '  I  am  of  uncircumcised  lips.'  d  Of  the  eare, 
from  detraction  and  evil  words :  '  Their  ears  are  uncircumcised,  and  they 
cannot  hear.' e  Of  the  tiesh,  signifying-  circumcision  fi-om  carnal  desires: 
'  You  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  youi-  foi'eskin,  that  it  may  be  foi'  a  sign  of 
the  Covenant  between  me  and  you.'"/ 

"  Note,  moi-eover,  that  the  heart  is  washed  with  the  watei"  of  Baptism  :  '  I 
washed  Thee  with  water,  and  cleansed  away  thy  blood  from  Thee.'^  With 
the  tears  of  compunction  :  '  Every  night  I  will  wash  my  bed ;  I  will  water 
my  couch  \vith  my  tears.' fe  With  the  wine  of  Divine  love  :  *He  shall  wjish 
his  robe  in  wine,  and  his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grapes.'  i  With  the 
milk  of  the  Divine  woi'd :  '  His  eyes  are  as  doves  upon  bi-ooks  of  watei's, 
which  are  washed  with  milk.' A  With  the  ardour  of  correction  :  '  If  the  Lord 
shall  wash  away  the  tilth  of  the  daughters  of  Sion,  and  shall  wash  away  the 
blood  of  Jerusalem  out  of  the  midst  thereof,  by  the  spirit  of  judgment,  and 
by  the  spirit  of  burning.'  I  With  the  blood  of  the  Lord's  passion  :  '  Tliey  have 
washed  theu*  robes,  and  ha\e  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb.' "  m 

Again : — 

Note,  that  mystically  some  wine  is  good  and  some  bad.  There  is  good  wine 
of  the  wisdom  of  contemplation  :  '  Di'ink  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled  for 
you : '  71  of  divine  loye  :  '  I  will  give  thee  a  cup  of  spiced  wine  and  new  wine 
of  my  pomegranates  : '  o  of  compunction  :  '  Thou  hast  made  us  drink  the  wine 
of  sorrow. '2>  And  there  is  an  evil  wine  of  fraudulent  deception:  'Their 
wine  is  the  gall  of  dragons,  and  the  venom  of  asps,  which  is  incurable  :'  q  of 
carnal  delight :  '  All  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  wi'ath  of  her 
fornication  ;   and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed   fornication  with 


(o)  Es  eriibriget  nocli  eiiie  kmzc  ErwiDmung  tics  Coninieutars  iiber  Jereniias,  dessen 
cliarakteiistische  Eigcatliiiiulicliki-itcn  ala  i>i(ii)lieti.s<:heii  Selnit'lstfUeis  im  Vorwmte  zum 
Coiiiiiiciitar  niit  Aukuiipfuiig  an  die  Stelk'  2  Mace.  15,  14  gescliildt-it  wcidt-n.  Jereniias  ist  der 
heiligc  .M.nin,  der  auf  den  Triimnieni  der  heiligen  Stadt  iiber  diis  Elerid  seines  Volkes  weiut, 
niid  lielend  zwiseheu  ilini  iiud  Gott  stelit.  Oieser  (jedanke  wild  duieh  eiue  scliilne,  luit 
reicluii  biblisclien  Anliilirung<-n  ansgestattcte  kurze  Eioitcinug  duicligefiilnt.  lulialt  seiner 
Pniiilictie  ist,  iin  historiscbeii  Siinie  aulgrlas>st,  die  Getangciiscbalt  seines  Volkes.  Sie  zerliiUt 
in  drii  Tluile;  ini  ersten  Tbeilc  sriul  ii  die  (ietaiigen.-.<liari  als  eiiie  ziikiiiit'tige  voraiis;  in  den 
Klageliidiiii  lieweiut  er  sie  all  eiiii' bcrcits  giselulniie  ;  ini  Kiube  Uanich  ITihrt  er  die  in  die 
(ielaiigi-iiscliaft  Aligefiilirteii  rcdiiiil  eiii.  'I'lKiuias  bat  iiiir  die  ersten  zwci  Partbien  dieses 
drrillii-ili^iii  (iaiizeii  eoiniiieiitirt ,  unci  aileli  da  nielit  vollstiindig;  iler  Ciniinicntar  zii  den 
Priiiili.ziuiiigeii  (Ics.lireiiiias  rii(  lit  liis  Caii.  42.  di<-  lolgendiii  zelin  Caiiitil  blieben  nnerkliirt. 
Er  la.-^st  sicli  in  diesein  Coniineiitar  well  kiirzer.  als  in  alien  seiuen  iibrigeu  exegetiselieu 
Sehrit'leu."     (Werner,  Der  lieiUye  Tliomw)  vuii  Aquino.  Kmter  Hand,  VUrUa  Vapitel,  p.  301 — 302.) 

(/()  Leviticns,  Chap.  XXVI.,  v.  41.  (c)  Romans,  Chap.  l\.,  v.  29. 

((i)  Exodus,  Cliap.  VI..  v.  30.  (c)  Jereniias,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  10. 

(JJ  Genesis.  Chap.  XVII.,  v.  11.  ((/)  Ezeehiel.  Chap.  XVI.,  v.  9. 

(/()  Psalm  VI.,   V.  7.  (i)  Genesis.  Chap.  XLIX.,  v.  11. 

(fc)  I'antieles,  ('hap.  V.,  v.  12.  (0  Isaias.  Chap.  IV..  v.  4. 

();i)  Apocalypse.  Cliap.  VIl.,  v.  14. — Exposilio  in  Jeremiain  l^rophetam.  Caji.  V.,  p.  590. 

(H)  Proverbs.  Chap.  IX.,  v.  5.  («.)  Canticles,  Chap.  VIII..  v.  l. 

(/-)  Psalm  I,IX.    V.  ■>.  ('/)  Deuteronomy.  (Uiap.  XXXII.,  v.  33. 
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her : '  *  of  the  riches  of  indignation  :  *  If  any  man  shall  adore  the  beast  and 
his  image,  and  receive  his  character  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  he  also 
shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wi'ath  of  God,  which  is  mingled  with  pui'e  wine 
in  the  cup  of  Iiis  wrath.' "  f 

To  enter  further  into  the  Angelical's  labours  on  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  would  occupy  too  much  space.  It  would  fill  a  volume 
to  indicate  all  his  merits,  and  to  show  the  intluence  upon  him 
of  the  great  Classical  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Any  one,  suffi- 
ciently interested,  would  speedily  detect  the  difference  between 
his  method  and  theirs,  by  taking  parallel  passages  of  Scripture 
from  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Augustine, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  Exposition  of  our  Saint.J  The 
schools  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  have  made  an  equal  mark 
upon  him  ;  he  is  as  theological  as  Origen,  when  it  answers  the 
purposes  of  truth  ;  and  as  practical  and  concrete  as  Chrysostom, 
when  the  literal  treatment  is  more  in  keeping  with  his  scope, 
or  with  his  subject-matter  :  whilst  he  surpasses  all  in  the  pre- 
cision of  his  grasp  of  Faith  and  Morals,  and  in  his  special  gift 
of  throwing  into  an  organic  form  the  apparently  heterogeneous 
elements  of  dogma  or  revelation  which  he  meets  with  in  the 
course  of  his  exposition.  S.  Thomas  appears  incapable  of 
touching  any  order  of  Church  knowledge  without  at  once  detect- 
ing new  bearings,  and  bringing  the  various  portions  into 
harmony.  No  man  in  the  whole  range  of  ecclesiastical  biog- 
raphy knew,  as  he  did,  how  to  reduce  chaos  into  order.^  The 
Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  painting  his  picture  when  He  says — 

"  The  wise  man  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  Ancients,  and  will  be 
occupied  in  the  Prophets.  He  will  keep  the  sayings  of  renowned  men,  and 
will  enter  withal  into  tlie  subtilties  of  Parables.  He  will  search  out  the  hid- 
den meaning  of  proverbs,  and  wll  be  conversant  in  the  secrets  of  Parables. 
The  Lord  will  till  him  with  the  spirit  of  underetanding,  and  he  will  pour  forth 
the  words  of  his  wisdom  in  showers.     The  Lord  shall  direct  his  cuimsel  and 


*  Apocalypse,  Cliap.  XIV.,  v.  8. 

1  Apocalypse,  Chap.  XIV.,  v.  9. — Expositio  inJeremiamProphetam,  Cap.  XIV.,  p.  612,  Vol.  XIV. 

t  Touion  says  distinctly,  what  is  evident  to  a  student  of  tlie  Angelical's  expositions, — tliat 
he  had  learnt  the  .sacred  text  oft'  hy  heart :—"  II  y  hit  dis  lors.  et  il  rehit  souvent.  avec  cetto 
joie  inttSrieure,  qni  est  le  fruit,  on  la  ni.'ni|iie  ile  la  jiarfaite  cliarite,  (|Ui-  tons  ciMix  (|ni  vcnUiit 
vivre  dans  la  pietiS,  il  la  suite  de  .Irsus-Christ,  .serout  I'xpiises  a  la  ])erse('nti()n  du  nic>nd<- :  niais 
qn'une  eonrouue  de.jiistice  sera  U-  prix  de  k'ur  perseverance.  Pour  avoir  ces  verites  toiijours 
preseutes  il  sou  esprit,  il  apprit  ))ar  eceur  tout  le  texte  de  I'-iucieu  et  du  uouveau  Testament; 
et  il  vonlut  que  ce  qni  devoit  etre  la  rij.'lede  totite  sa  conduiie,  flit  aiissi  le  su.jet  ordiu.aire  de  ses 
pins  si^rieuses  reflexions,  prenant  ainsi  pour  lui-iueme,  ce  que  S.  Jerome  ecrivoit  autrefois  Jl 
S.  Panlin,  pour  I'aniiuer  ^  la  meditation  eontiuuelle  des  Ecritures:  Oro  te  inter  hcec  vivere,  ista 
meditari,  nihil  aliud  nosse,  nihil  quceiere."  (Expose  de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  Tliomas,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VI., 
p.  380—381.) 

§  Frlgerio  speaks  strongly  of  the  supernatural  help  f;iven  to  the  .\nselical  in  his  .Scrijiture 
studies: — "  Convien  per  necessiti'i  cuiitessaic.  i-hi-  yli  tussiin  di  supra  iiileraniente  .svelali  c 
rivelati  i  sensi  i)iii  profondi,  e  misteiij  plii  leeuiiditi  della  sacra  Serittura  veechia  e  nuova.  la 
quale  esjli  in  j;ran  parte  feliceinente  eoiuiiLtii.  piirtando  ciiu  non  minor  )iiet;\  ciri'nidil  ioue  i 
veri  seulimeuti  del  li-sto  e  secondi>  la  l.-tlc-ra  .-  s<ciui(l<i  lo  spirito.  ( )iide  a  ra<;ione  Kaliiano 
Giustiuiani)  Viseovd  d'.ViaiH-  ncl  suii  conieiilario  supra  la  sacra  .■^crillura  hel)lie  a  dire  :  .Saiirldn 
Tliomas  Aquiiws.  dr.  in  sucra  .Sci-iptiinr  iiitirprilutinnr  iidtb  t.nrlliiit.  ul  oiiiiir.'i  jinie  xeiixus  Uttrnlrs  it 
mysticos.vestifliisFatrum  inhcennji,  aK.'nquKUts  J'uisse  videatur."  (fita  di  S.  Tmnaaod' Aquino,  Lib. 
III..  Cap.  I.,  n.  4,  p.  12b.) 
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in  hi.s  secrets  he  shall  meditate.  Many  shall  praise  his  wisdom  :  and  it  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  The  memoi-y  of  him  shall  not  depart  away,  and  his 
name  shall  l>e  in  rp(]uest  from  generation  t<i  generation."* 

It  was  thus,  l)y  the  help  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  ilhimi- 
nation  of  Truth,  that  the  Angelical  was  enabled  to  penetrate 
into  "  the  subtilties  of  Parables,"  and  to  "  search  out  the  hidden 
meaning  of  Proverbs  ;  "  he  was  "  filled  with  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing," and  therefore  "his  name  shall  be  in  requisition 
from  generation  to  generation."  It  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix,  and  in  the  rapture  of  ecstasy,  that  his  intellect  was 
replenished  with  the  fulness  of  Light. 

Having  seen  what  kind  of  preparation  was  made  by  our 
Saint,  in  Tradition  and  in  Scripture,  for  his  master-work  ;  now 
we  must  consider  the  third  point,  and  mark  how  Reason  also, 
or  Philosophy,  was  enlisted  in  his  service  for  carrying  out  the 
same  design. 

*  Ecclesi(mtiais,  Chap.  XXXIX.,  v.  I, 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


CREEK    PHILOSOPHERS. 


The  mightiness  of  the  cohimnal  Fathers  of  the  Church  grew 
out  of  their  abiding  communication  with  the  Unseen  World  ; 
.and  they  were  built  up  into  such  strong  and  sublime  moi^al 
characters  through  their  intense  personal  love  of  a  personal 
Saviour  and  Model.*  In  proportion  as  they  became  one  in  will 
with  Him,  they  became  one  in  character  with  Him  also.  His 
divine  grace,  working  in  their  beings,  gradually  transformed 
them  into  Christians  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ; — into 
men  full  of  love  and  reverence  towards  the  Author  of  their 
salvation,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  genuine  adoration,  and  spotless 
with  a  purity  which  alone  can  proceed  from  the  free  Hand  of 
the  Almighty.  They  understood  the  meaning  of  sin  and  of  sal- 
vation ;  they  knew  the  significance  of  the  word  "  creation,"  and 
they  believed  in  an  Eternal  World  to  come.  The  mind  and 
heart  naturally  turn  towards  them,  and  spontaneously  adore 
the  Power  which  made  them  what  they  were.  They  exhibit 
the  highest  types  of  what  can  be  produced  by  Christianity,  and 
their  teaching  is  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  New  Law.f  From 
them  the  Angelical  drew  the  traditions  of  the  Universal  Church, 


*  Mplchior  Camis  (De  locis  Tluologicis),  TfateMa  Alexander  (Dissert.),  and  Father  Perrono 
(PrcfJectioiies  TJwologJ.havk-  saUl  so  nincli  on  the  position  of  the  great  Fathers,  that  it  is  ugt 
ueeessary  to  dwell  any  further  on  their  importance  in  ImiUlms  up  a  theological  system.  '•  Lcs 
Peres  de  I'Eglise."  says  Alzoj;,  "  forment  eomme  le  tieuvc  dc  la  vie  divine  dout  la  source  est  en 
.lesus-(Mirist ;  ce  sont  eux  qui.  avec  renseisnement  verbal  du  ministerc  iufalUhle  qui  reside 
diins  les  eveqnes.  perpetuent  leurs  ecrits  d'un<!  maniere  ininterrouipue,  le  depot  de  la  doc- 
trine chvetieiine:  en  sorte  que  lenrs  ouvrages  eonstitiieut  une  parte  de  la  tradition  6crite 
(-apadoaig  EKK^TjaiaariK?!.)"    (Manuel  de  I'atroloyie,  trad,  par  F.  Belet,  i  3,  p.  6—7.) 

t  Dr.  Huber, -nho.  unfortunately,  cannot  be  safely  followed,  says  well :—"  Die  Zcitalter  der 
Kircheuvater  bezeiehiiet  dcr  Ueberi;anf;  dcr  alteu  Gcscbichte  iu  die  ueue  und  sic  sclbst  siud  es, 
■welche  diesen  I'l^bcrKan-r  bcwerksteUiiien.  Sic  verhelfiii  dem  christliclien  (icdanki-n  dcr  alteii 
Welt  f;cseniil)ci-  zuni  Sie^',  cntwiclcchi  ihn  aus  seiiii'n  antiinnliclicn  (iruiidzii'.'cn  zu  cinem 
iiberliefeni  duriii  diT  Zukuuft  einc  Idcensaat.  worin  eiii  nc  lus  WcUaltcr  aij-clcs;!  war  So  siud 
sie  nicht  lilOH  die  Viiter  dcr  Kiichc.  die  an  ihneu  die  Stiitzeu  ilirir  Dolmen  und  Inslitutioncu 
besitzt  und  erst  dnreli  sie  ausKebaut  wurde,  sonderu,  insofern  sicli  an  diese  die  ehristliche 
Kultur  kuiipft,  die  Viiter  der  christlichen  Zeiten  iiherhaupt."  (Die  Fhilost^hie  der  Kirchenvdter, 
2>.  ;!6U— :J61  ;  Miinchen,  1859.) 
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and  with  the  assistance  of  their  master-minds  he  constructed 
his  immortal  synthesis  of  Catholic  Theology. 

But  it  is  (>vi(h'nt  at  a  glance,  that,  if  the  substance  of  the 
Aiigelical's  writings  be  identical  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,  tne  form  is  not  so.  The  logical  precision,  the  brevity, 
the  scientific  formality  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  were 
unknown  to  the  more  emotional  and  rhetorical  minds  of  the 
classic  Doctors.  If  he  gaiiied  so  large  a  portion  of  his  substance 
from  them,  whence  came  so  great  a  difference  in  his  method  ? 

To  answer  this  question  the  reader  must,  for  a  short  time, 
leave  the  influences  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  turn  to  the 
Fathers  of  Greek  philosophy.* 

To  comprehend  the  position  of  the  great  pagan  thinkers,  a 
rapid  outline  must  be  given  of  the  spiritual  polity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  initial  attempts  at  creating  a  religion. 

After  the  fall  of  Adam,  man,  weakened  in  will,  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  lust  and  passion.  Still,  the  voice  of  his  con- 
science was  not  entirely  extinguished  ;  the  yearning  after  an 
object  to  adore  was  not  wholly  quenched  in  his  heart.  But  his 
spiritual  sight  being  weakened,  and  sometimes  altogether 
obscured,  instead  of  fixing  itself  on  the  unseen  God  of  Heaven, 
Spiritual,  Personal,  One,  Everlasting,  was  arrested  by  the  sen- 
sible phenomena  of  the  universe  ;  and,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
he  knelt  down  and  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
stars.f 

Those  tribes  and  communities  which  went  to  form  what  is 
called  the  Greek  people,  introduced  each  its  own  special  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  fusion  of  the  various  divinities  to  which  men 
offered  sacrifice,  formed  a  confused  med^y  of  idolatry,  rather 
than  an  intelligible  system  of  religion. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  wrote  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks.  Selecting, 
as  they  thought  best,  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the 
different  races  amongst  which  they  moved,  they  created  a  sys- 

*  ."^tiickl  appreciates  the  Angelical  like  a  true  pliilosoplier.  "  Was  Au<instinu8  in  der 
patiistisi'hen  Zeit  unil  far  diesellie  war.  das  ist  Tlionias  in  der  mittelalteilielien  Seliolastik  und 
till-  dieselbe.  VVie  in  Aiigustinns  alle  Radifii  der  patristisclien  Wisseusehaft  sieh  CDncentrirteu 
nnd  so  in  seiueu  Seliiittcn  zn  Knieni  lierrlielien  Ijiclite  aufleiichteten,  so  gilt  diia  Gleiclie  von 
Tlionias  von  Atiniii  in  lSezn«  iinf  die  Wissiiiseliat't  seiner  Zeit.  Mit  Reelit  liaben  ilim  seine 
ZeitKenosseii  deii  Klncrititel.  •  Doctor  Aiiselieu.s'  Ijei^^'clegt.  Uiese  Tiefe  des  Gedaukens,  diese 
Seliiiife  des  I'rtlieil.-.,  diese  Keinlieit  der  I'litersclieidiin;;.  diese  Fiille  von  Iiilialt,  welclie  iu 
Beineii  Selivifliii  uiis  iibeiall  enlsjegentritt,  liereelitigte  sie  wolil  gewiss  dazii,  den  grossen 
Uenker  iu  sulrlur  Wcisi-  anszuzeicliuen."  ( (Jeschichle  tier  Philuiupkie  des  Mittelalters,  Zwriter 
Band,  Erste  Ahthiilunu.  ^  12(i,  p.  -122.) 

t  How  iirofoiindlv  trne  are  not  tliese  words: — '-Die  Philosopliie  konntc  nicht  einnial  die 
Reform  des  religios-sittliehen  Lebens  bewirken:  wolil  liaben  sie  uacli  Weislieit  gesiu'lit.  aber 
'iudemsie  sucliten,  weise  zu  seiu,  siiid  sie  Tlioreu  gewordeu  '  Dieses  selieinbar  allzu  liarte 
Urtlieil  des  Apostels  wird  iu  nocli  seliroH'erer  Weise  bestiitigt  durcli  Ci^-fco  wenn  er  sagt :  '  es 
gibi  nicbts  so  Absui'des.  was  uicbt  von  eiueiu  der  Hliilosophen  wiire  geglaubt  wordeu.'  Und 
(locli  hatte  er  mit  liingebeuder  Liebe  sich  deu  philosopliiscben  Studieu  geweilit.  iind  in  seiueu 
ScbnI'ten  die  Elesnltate  aller  Forclinngeu,  die  Svstenie  der  verscbiedeueu  Scliiileii  unparteiisch 
nnd  vollstiindig  niedergelegt."  (Hettiuger,  Der  Beweis  des  Chriitenthuniii,  Zweite  Abtlieilung, 
Ei'ftcr  Vurtrag,  p.  472 — 173.) 
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tern  of  belief,  which,  by  means  of  exquisite  poetry,  and  through 
the  activity  of  wandering  minstrels,  was  soon  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  the  entire  population.  Then,  the  enthusiastic  rhapsodists 
did  their  share.  Dressed  in  bright  attire,  and  wearing  crowns 
of  gold,  they  appeared  in  the  thronging  assemblies,  and  by 
means  of  their  marvellous  gift  of  simulating  passion,  and  strik- 
ing the  "  cords  of  Adam"  in  the  heart,  speedily  carried  away 
with  them,  in  the  elan  of  their  inspiration,  the  admiring  multi- 
tudes who  hung  upon  their  lips.  The  sweet  music  of  the  voice, 
the  touching  concord  of  melting  sounds,  beauty  appealing  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  ear,  and  lighting  up  the  intellect,  made  rha})Sody 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  education  amongst  the 
Greeks,  one  of  the  most  telling  means  of  popularizing  the 
theology  of  Homer.* 

The  forces  of  nature  were  converted  into  immortal  men  ;  and 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks  became  simply  the  transcripts  of  their 
own  passions,  drawn  out  on  a  larger  scale,  embellished  by  the 
help  of  art,  and  thrown  into  epic  and  dramatic  form  by  the 
highest  Tuasters  of  fascinating  verse.  There  was  not  a  form  of 
lust  or  impiety,  of  thieving,  perjury,  imposture,  and  debauchery, 
or  of  any  other  kind  of  abomination,  to  which  the  Greeks  could 
not  appeal  as  sanctioned  by  the  refined  lewdness  or  gross 
immoralit}^  of  their  gods.f  Simply  to  read  the  history  of  the 
Hellenic  priests  and  of  their  divinations,  of  their  oracles  and 
purifications,  their  sacrifices  and  festivals,  their  temples  and 
their  mysteries,  is  enough  to  make  the  face  flush  with  horror.J 
So  ashamed  were  some  poets  and  philosophers  of  these  gods, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  give  a  mystic  turn   to   the  poems  of 


*  Herodotus  ilistinotiv  says,  tliat  tlio  religion  of  tlio  Greeks  was  put  together  liv  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Of  e.mrse  lliis  dues  nut  imply  that  tln-re  was  no  dissimilarity  bet  ween  tlietwo  poets. 
Homer  knew  nutliiug  of  the  strange  eosmogony  of  Hesiod.  They  had  this  in  common,  how- 
eyer:  tliat  tlieir  gods  were  ecjually  dehaneluil,  and  representeil  the  passions  of  mankind,  mag- 
nified liy  the  imagiuatiou  of  the  poet,  and  e(donred  by  the  imagery  of  the  most  seductive  verso. 
Hesiod's  Titans  were  simply  a  set  of  violent  nvolutionists.  Cronos,  Uranus,  and  Zeus,  con- 
quered eaeli  oilier  iu  turns.  Love  of  comtiat,  skill  iu  feats  of  arms;  to  eat,  drink,  ami  laugh; 
to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  sense  could  ort'er; — these  are  the  passions  and  propensities  of 
both  Greeks  and  gods. 

t  Even  those  divinities  who  loved  the  "passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity,"  were  little 
calculated  to  be  models  of  human  energy  and  action. 

"  The  Gods,  who  haunt 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world. 

Where  never  cree])s  a  cloud,  or  nioves.a  wind, 

Nor  ever  falls  tin-  least  whWt-  star  of  snow, 

Nor  ever  lowest  Kill  of  thiiiider  moans. 

Nor  scinnd  of  hnnian  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 

Their  s;ii  red  e\ crlasting  calm  !  " 
are  simply  patterns  of  rich  and  i  l.L;aiil  idleness,  and.  with  all  the  poet's  touch  of  heaven,  aro 
mere  sleek,  refined,  and  enlti^.ilid  animals.     The  exquisite  education  of  the  senses  does  not 
tend  to  anything  like  male  and  lasting  virtue. 

t  And  the  reason  of  this  is  simple :  because  the  Pagans  seemed  fond  of  turning  into  divine 
ar'tion  what  was  strongest  andshowi'd  tlie  most  energetic  life.  The  human  passions  of  love 
and  hatred,  violence  of  all  kinds,  deeds  of  daring,  strength  of  arm.  aud  feats  of  prowess  mi.\ed 
with  .sensuality — are  ever  recurring  in  the  histories  of  the  gods.  True  virtue  and  self-forgetful- 
ness,  pardon  of  in,juries.  humility,  obedience — in  fact  many  virtues  which  men  from  the 
uprightness  of  original  nature  practised  in  the  world  below — are  seldom  found  amongst  the 
deities.  The  Pagans  only  turned  that  into  godly  action,  which  best  corresjiouded  with  the 
sensuous  and  passionate  side  of  linman  nature. 
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Homer  and  of  Hesiod,  and  to  explain  away  the  wickedness  of 
tlieir  divinities  by  a  system  of  historico-allegorical  interpreta- 
tions.* 

But  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  Grecian  mind  was  not  satisfied 
with  putting  down  everything  to  allegory.  Men  were  anxious 
to  trace  the  multiplicity  of  life  to  some  jjrimary  existence  ;  so 
that,  whilst  the  people  were  worshipping  the  impure  creations 
of  their  poets,  the  philosophers — who  were  to  the  Greeks  what 
the  Fathers  are  to  the  Christians — were  feeling  in  gross  dark- 
ness after  truth.  Like  the  rest  of  their  pagan  countrymen,  they 
did  not  rise  above  material  things.  Their  lives  were  spent  in 
seeking  and  never  finding  :  in  great  yearnings,  accompanied  by 
obscurity  of  intellect  and  sadness  of  spirit.  They  prove  what 
mere  philosophy,  with  no  other  help  than  human  ingenuity,  is 
able  to  effect  for  man.f 

For  instance,  Thales  the  Milesian  (b.c.  600),  discovered  that 
water  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  things  ;  Anaximenes,  his 
disciple,  evolved  all  things  out  of  chaos  ;  his  successor,  Anaxi- 
mander  (b.c.  502),  made  air  the  first  principle  ;  Diogenes  of 
Apol Ionia  adde^  life  to  air  ;  Heraclitus,  the  Ephesian  (b.c.  500), 
declared  that  caloric  was  all  in  all ;  Pythagoras  traced  every- 
thing to  the  primal  monad  ;  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  (b.c.  617) 
was  a  material  pantheist  ;  Parmenides  (b.c.  500)  denied  the 
world  of  sense  altogether,  and  believed  simply  in  pure  being  ; 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (b.c.  492 — 482)  was  a  pantheist ; 
Democritus  of  Abdera  (b.c.  460),  the  most  learned  naturalist 
before  Aristotle,  declared  the  human  soul  to  be  a  fiery  atom  ; 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomena?  in  Lydia  (b.c.  500),  maintained  an 
Eternal  Matter  penetrated  by  an  Eternal  Nous  ;  Protagoras 
of  Abdera,  the  Sophist  (b.c.  480 — 410),  held  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual flux  ;  Gorgias  of  Leontium  (b.c.  494 — 400),  the  most 
famous  orator  of  his  day,  taught  that  nothing  had  any  existence 
whatever. 

Then  Sophists  took  the  place  of  the  poets  and  the  rhapsodists. 
They  were  essentially  rhetoricians,  who,  with  a  vast  store  of 

*  I)()Iliii;;cr  shows  very  clciirly  tliat,  even  as  early  as  B.C.  520,  Tlieo-jeues  tanslit  tliat  tliero 
was  a  liidiliii  and  internal  iniainiiK  in  tlie  writiiiKS  <if  Homer  and  Hesiod.  He  tnrneil  the 
<iuaricl  anion^'st  the  k<"1s.  in  llie  Iliad,  into  au  alleKory.  Heraclitus  did  in  like  manner.  The 
first,  hiiwevcr,  to  s.\ stematize  the  doctrine  thorouglily,  was  Metrodorus  of  rjanipsaeiis.  I'lato 
was  too  imreniinded  to  apjirove  of  the  scandals  of  the  gods  iu  any  form.  (Cf.  Oentik  auii  Jew, 
Vol.  I..  liiiKk  \'.,'''i\.  p.  2111— 2K2.) 

t  .Uid  iu  fact,  (ircck  pliilosoiiliv,  instead  of  nuiking  an  advance  as  it  •tained  in  exiieri<>nce, 
evidcntlv  '^r^-w  uol  lowaiils  li;;lit.  hut  towanls  darknes.s.  True,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  ami  cspeei- 
ally  i'lalii.  illuniiualid  the  lower  woilil  lor  a  time.  Hut  even  their  teaehinjis  were  too  \\\'X\\  and 
liurc  for  tlie  teudcucii-s  of  fallen  uian;  oi ,  at  all  events,  they  hail  not  the  power  to  i;iv<'  nuMi 
ail  a:>surauee  of  a  certain  future,  or  the  kev  to  <'arilinal  prohlcuis  ol'  human  clestiuv.  rt'liat 
win-  thi'  leachinj;s  of  Carueades,  and  of  the  later  .Acadi-niv.  hut  tivsl  inmnics  to  llie  world  that 
philHso]div.  as  a  rrliunou.  or  as  a  ilirective  pivwer  amiui;;Kt  uieu.  hail  tailed  (  What  do  tliey  tell 
us  .'Im-  lliaii  thai  mil  licr  1  he  diast  ic  mind  ol  Socrates,  mu-  the  saj;aeily  of  the  Stasyrile,  uor 
the  \\\)i\\  mnsio'.'s  of  I'lalo,  had  I.eeii  ahle  to  make  man  certain  of  bis  destiny,  or  to  keej)  seu- 
siiali.im  from  di'^radin;;  and  darkcuin''  his  mind  i 
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self-assurance  and  mother-wit,  professed  to  prepare  the  young 
for  the  battle  of  life.  They  undertook  to  popularize  philos- 
ophy ;  to  have  an  answer  ready-made  for  every  difficulty,  and 
to  lay  down  the  law  oft-hand  on  every  subject.  Grorgias,  Prota- 
goras, Prodicus,  and  other  such  brilliant  speakers — like  the 
scholastics  of  the  days  of  Abelard, — travelled  from  city  to  city 
throughout  Greece,  and  fascinated  the  eager  and  impressionable 
minds  of  their  restless  countrymen,  by  the  dash  of  their  rhetoric, 
by  their  assumption  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  readiness  of  their 
resource. 

Their  irreverence  and  rationalism  speedily  introduced  ele- 
ments of  unbelief,*  Many  of  them  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  indecent  mythologies,  and  the  crude  theogonies,  which  had 
been  the  favourite  theme  of  poets,  Protagoras-  sx)oke  with 
undisguised  contempt  of  them.  Prodicus  said  the  gods  were 
set  up  by  the  egotism  of  man  ;  Critias  declared  that  they  were 
the  invention  of  the  lawyers  ;  the  comic  poets  joined  the  chorus, 
and  with  all  the  inconsistency  of  Aristophanes,  turned  upon 
the  philosophers  for  simply  doing  that  which  they  themselves 
were  doing  every  day.  Yet  the  masses  of  the  population  were 
desperately  attached  to  the  odious  jn'actices  of  their  diabolical 
religion.  Cruelty  and  superstition  are  the  constant  associates 
of  sensual  debauchery.!  Recall  the  frequent  religious  prosecu- 
tions in  Athens  ;  the  jjower  of  the  priests  over  Alcibiades  ;  the 
trial  of  Aspasia ;  the  exile  of  Protagoras ;  the  accusation 
directed  against  iEschylus  ;  the  imprisonment  of  Anaxagoras ; 
or  the  danger  in  which  Pericles  himself  stood  of  being  branded 
with  impiety ;  and  the  truth  of  this  assertion  becomes  evident 
at  a  glance. 

What  a  fearful  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  confusion  must 
not  the  Greek  world  have  been  in,  during  the  full  bloom  of  its 
highest  cultivation !  The  heavens  darkened  with  families  of 
disgusting  gods  ;  the  earth  poisoned  by  the  impurity  of  tlicir 
worship  ;  philosophers  doubting  of  all  things,  and,  when  dog- 
matising, teaching  a  code  of  error  contradictory  to  the  first 


*  Of  course  till'  Greek  reliKion.  beiiis  foiiiuled  in  error,  and  not  in  truMi,  eould  not  stand 
tlie  apiilieation  of  any  test.  The  two  great  standards  to  wliicli  tlie  Greeks  a)>i)<iiled,  were  tra- 
dition and  tile  aiitlioritv  of  tlieir  priests.  Tlie  piety  of  the  Athenians  generally  ended  in 
cruelty,  and  always  bnil  mtnleianee  :  lor  whilst  tiny  apjiealed  to  the  past  in  support  of  their 
■worship,  they  weir  i  \cissi\  ily  sensitive  to  anytliint;  like  disenssion  on  matters  of  belief.  Tho.V 
lelt,  uo  doubt,  that  tliiir  ,s\stiMi  was  not  made  to  l)e  cross-i|mstioned.  and  that  when  the  curi- 
ous human  mind  began  to  tamiier  with  it,  it  would  speedily  come  to  pieces.  Though  tliey  may 
not  have  believed  iu  it  Uieniselves,  they  would  often  sui)poit  it  on  grounds  of  political 
expediency. 

t  I  need  simply  refer  to  the  Klcusiuian  mysteries,  tlic  vv'ild  orgies  in  worshi])  of  Bacchus, 
with  their  violcMie'e.  lust,  and  frenzy;  and  to  the  readiiu'ss  with  wliicli  the  most  pi>iinlnr  rulers 
were  accused  of  "  impiety,"  "  sacrilege,"  or  "  profanation."  Doubtless  [iir  same  hive  of  excite- 
ment, and  of  the  "  sensational,"  which  made  them  invent  their  nnelran  mysteries  and  rites, 
gave  tUc  Greeks  a  tasto  for  persecuting,  with  unmitigated  cruelty,  tliosc  who  ridiculed  their 
gods. 
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principles  of  natural  and  moral  truth.*  What  a  deep  contrast 
between  the  "  Fathers  "  of  Christian  and  of  Greek  philosophy  ! 
— between  men  who,  on  the  whole,  were  equal  in  intellect  and 
culture,  but  were  distinguished  by  this  one  note  :  that  the 
former  possessed  Christ,  whilst  the  latter  had  no  Christ  at  all !  f 
In  place  of  S.  Anthony  look  on  Heraclitus.  He  was  a  con- 
firmed misanthrope.  He  was  eaten  up  with  a  devouring 
melancholy,  and  nourished  supreme  contempt  for  his  fellow- 
man. 

"  He  fled  to  the  mountains,  there,  in  secret,  to  prey  on  his  own  heart.  He 
was  a  misanthrojie,  and  misanthi-opy  issues  moi'e  from  the  morbid  conscious- 
ness of  self,  than  from  the  sorrowful  opinion  formed  of  othei'S."  | 

In  place  of  S.  Athanasius,  look  upon  Parmenides : 

"Born  to  wealth  and  sjilendour,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  envy  which 
always  follow  splendour  and  talent,  it  is  conjectured  that  his  early  career  was 
that  of  a  dissipated  voluptuai-y."^^ 

Diochoetes  taught  him  to  despise  riches,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophical  pursuits.  The  result  of  his  meditations 
issued  in  the  construction  of  a  theory  which  opened  the  door  to 
universal  doubt. 

In  place  of  S.  Basil,  look  on  Empedocles.|l  He  was  of  a 
haughty  and  passionate  character  : — 

"  His  love  of  distinction  showed  itself  in  priestly  garments,  a  golden  gii-dle, 
the  Delphic  Ci-own,  and  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.  He  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  a  god  whom  men  and  women  reverently  adored. "1[ 

His  death  does  not  resemble  that  of  S.  Basil  any  more  than 
his  life.    He  plunged  headlong  into  the  crater  of  Mount  iEtna,** 

*  Even  Plato,  tlic  purest  of  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.  manifests  the  blindness  of 
his  mind.  Piovidenc^c  has  allowed  these  gieat  men.  it  wonld  seem,  to  testify  by  their  very 
niilili'Mcss  of  cliararicr  to  tin-  fmt.  that  man.  with  the  highest  of  hnrtian  gifts,  is  not  self-sntlie- 
iiij;;  that  nature  ha.s  In  en  struck:  that  man  eanuot  be  liis  own  physician;  that  the  best  and 
jinrest  that  he  ean  <l(i,  win  ii  (■Md(iw<'d  with  the  most  perfect  natnral  (jnalities.  witnesses  to  his 
imliicility,  and  calls  for  a  hif;h(r  lisht.  The  very  contrast,  for  exami)le.  between  some  portions 
of  the  y''/"'')/;/- and  others,  woulil  lead  the  mind  at  tirst  to  imasine  tliat  the  same  soni  could 
7iot  have  conceived  such  coiitrailictory  id^-as.  To  talk  80  divinely  <in  '  .lustice,"  and  then  to 
advocate  abortion,  is  i]uite  nnintelli^il)le,  except  on  the  snppositioii  of  ori-jiual  siu. 

t  Speaking  merely  aisthetically,  how  far  more  heantiful  and  tonching,  how  ninch  more 
retined.  the  gentle  Imniility  of  a  Christian  martyr,  trusting  in  himself  not  at  all,  but  in  God 
alone,  giving  u]i  bis  body  to  the  torture  through  the  power  of  Christ  who  strengthens  him,  .and 
l)nttiug  diiwM  all  he  (Iocs  with  aii\-  virtue  in  it,  not  to  hiriiM-lf,  but  to  anotlu-r  :— how  nuudi 
more  jicrfcct  in  its  <'oiici-ptiou  is  not  this,  than  the  (lcliauc<'  of  .Socrates,  and  t  he  self  reliance 
of  those  who  were  simply  supported  by  pbilosoi>hy  !  There  is  suniclhiag  so  coaise  ami  vulgar 
in  pagan  heroism — soiiu-thing  wjiicli  speaks  so  strongly  of  the  animal  man,  that,  in  comiiarison 
with  the  beautiful  iiliMeiiieut  of  Clinstian  devoteduess,  it  becomes  absolntely  distasteful  to 
one's  conception  of  the  lieauliful  in  morals. 

i  I  quote  till-  winds  of  bewes'  Hintory  of  Philosophy,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  quite 
certain  that  I  am  not  "milking  out  a  case"  against  the  Greek  philosophers,  in  order  to  set  otF 
Christiauity  the  more.  The  contrast  is  so  great,  I  admit,  that  it  might  easily  be  imagined  that 
dramatic  etl'ect  had  been  aimed  at.  (See  I'oJ.  I..  Srcmul  Epoch,  Chap.  I.,  ?  1,  p.  66,  Third  Kdition.) 
Heraclitus  was  born  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (B.C.  S(t:i). 

i  Lewes'   Hixtori/  of  I'hilosophy,  Vol.  I.,  First  Kpoch,  Chap.   TIL,  J  3,  p.  50 — 51.    Parmenides  - 
was  born  at  Elea.  K.  o.  iiite. 

II  r>orii  at  .\grigeutum,  in  Sicily,  n.  c.  444. 

H  Lewes'  lli.tloiii  of  I'hUomphy.  Vol.  I.,  Smmd  Kporh,  i  3,  p.  8R. 

*'"  Hi])pol)olus  vero  ilium  ait  nbi  exsurrexeraf  i^tnani  petivisse  ;  quo  cum  ])ervenisset,  in 
ignis  crateras  .se  in.jeeisse.  il>ique.  dum  famam  cupit  adstruere,  quod  Dens  eHectus  sit.  ignibus 
cuusumtum  esse,  postca  ut  sese  res  baberet  agiiituin  esse,  una  ex  lllius  urepidis  vi  Uumm;e  ad 
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In  place  of  S.  Gregory  Theolog^is,  look  on  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaics,*  He  was  so  enslaved  to  lust,  which 
he  had  learnt  to  indulge  in  at  Minyfe,  that  some  say  he  disgusted 
even  Socrates. 

"  Snci-ates  with  such  men  as  Aristippus  and  Alcihiades  reminds  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson  with  the  '  yomig  bloods '  Topham  Beauclerk  and  Bennet  Lang- 
ton  :  he  was  wise  enough  and  tolerant  enough  not  to  allow  his  virtue  to  be 

scandalized  by  theii*  love  of  pleasure From  Athens  he  went  to 

iEgina,  where  he  met  Lais  the  world-renowed  courtesan,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Corinth. "t 

In  a  word,  Aristippus  was  a  gay,  brilliant,  and  prudent 
debauchee,  who  preserved  his  health  in  order  to  prolong  his 
pleasure,  and  raised  up  delight  into  a  philosophic  system.^ 

In  place  of  S.  Jerome,  look  upon  Antisthenes  : — \ 

"  He  was  stern,  and  his  doctrine  was  rigid  ;  he  was  proud,  and  his  doctrine 
was  haughty;  he  was  cold,  and  his  doctrine  was  unsynipathising  and  self- 
isolating.  .  .  .  Even  whilst  with  Socrates  he  displayed  his  contempt  of 
ordinary  usages,  and  his  pi-ide  in  difl'ering  from  othei*  men.  He  used  to 
ap})ear  in  a  threadbare  cloak,  with  ostentatious  poverty.  Socrates  saw 
through  it  all,  and  exclaimed,  '  I  see  your  vanity,  Antisthenes,  peeiing  through 
the  holes  in  your  cloak.'  .  .  .  Antisthenes  thought  he  could  only  pre- 
serve his  virtue  by  becoming  a  savage.  He  wore  no  garment  except  a  coai-se 
cloak ;  allowed  his  beard  to  grow ;  cari-ied  a  wallet  and  a  staff;  and 
renounced  all  diet  but  the  simplest.  His  manneis  corresponded  to  his 
appearance.  Stern,  reproachful,  and  bitter  in  his  languag-e ;  careless  and 
indecent  in  his  gestures  ;  .  .  .  as  he  grew  old,  his  gloomy  temper  became 
morose;  he  became  so  insupportable  that  all  his  scholars  left  him,  except 
Diogenes  of  Sinope.  .  .  .  In  his  last  agony,  Diogenes  asked  him  whether 
he  needed  afiiend:  'Will  a  friend  relesvse  me  from  this  pain?'  he  replied. 
Diogenes  gave  him  a  dagger,  saying,  '  This  will.'  '1  wish  to  be  freed  from 
pain,  not  from  life,'  was  the  reply."|| 

He  was  often  called  "  The  Dog."  IT 


exteviora  leifota,  quippe  calciari  solebat  aere.  Hiiic  faraic  Pansanias  veliictabatur."  (See 
Diogeuis  Lacrtii  de  Vitis,  Doginatibus  et  Apophtliegmatibiis  Clarorum  I'hihsoplwrtnii  IJhri  V. 
poster  lores  Greece  et  Latine  recensili  cum  Indicihtis  a  Paullo  Danielc  Longolio  :  Curiw  Iteij  iiitiaruB 
apud  GoWuird,  Joannem  Piittnerum,  Vol.  III.,  Tom.  II.,  Lih.  VIII.,  Cap.  II..  n.  U,  ;).  937.1  If  the 
story  of  .Stiia  be  not  true,  still  it  shows  the  character  of  meu's  upiiiiou  of  the  philosopher. 

*  Diodoriis  gives  b.  c.  366  as  the  (late  of  this  philosopher. 

t  Lewes'  Histori/  of  Philosophji.  Vol.  I.,  Fifth  Epoch.  Chap.  II.,  p.  180.  If  the  reader  woulil 
know  move  of  the  wiciieduess  and  evil  courses  of  this  man,  let  him  open  Xeuophou's  J/emor- 
aMlia,  and  read  I'lato's  hint  about  him  in  the  Phtedo. 

t  Diojtenes  Laertius  gives  a  comparatively  full  account  of  this  jihilosopher.  (See  Vol.  II., 
Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIII..  nn.  I — 19,  p.  200—239.)  "  Krat  anfcni  ci  iiiscuinni  facile,  nt  se  accommodarct 
et  loco,  et  tempori,  ac  jiersouie.  Noverat  onincni  <<)nvcMicnti;c  Kiniulare  rationem.  Quamo- 
Vireni  et  lliouysio  plus  ca'teris  probahatur,  quia  oninc,  quod  cmcrKcrct.  bene  disponere  uosset. 
'  Nam  libenter  percipiebat  pnesrntium  voluptatem,  ita  ut  abseiitibns  frueretur,  non  laborabat' 
nnde  et  Diogenes  ipsum  reyium  adpellabat  catiem  ;  enmque  Timou  ut  uimis  delicatum  acriter 
mordet,  cum  ait: 

'  Qnalis  .\ristippi  molis  natura  sophistre, 
Qwx  potuit  ta<tu  a  falso  discernere  verum.'  " 

(Loc.  Vit.,  VoL  II.,  Lih.  II.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  3.  p.  201—202.) 

5  Flourished  n.c.  366. 

II  Lewes'  HiMonj  of  Philosophy.  Vol.  I..  Fiflh  Epoch.  C^np.  Til.,  p.  IS.'i. 

11  The  school  of  the  ("ynics  was  so  called,  probably,  on  account  of  the  doji-Iike  habit*, 
shameless  insoleni'e.  ob.sliniicy  and  vehemence  of^  thosi'  who  belonged  to  it.  The  attacks  of 
Aatistheues  on  .\lcibiadcs  bliow  tln^  violcuce  of  this  mail's  cliaraclcr. 
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In  place  of  S.  John  Chiy.sostom,  look  at  Diogenes.*  Dio- 
genes of  8inope  embraced  poverty  as  a  profession,  and  the 
contempt  of  his  fellowman  as  his  end  in  life.  His  language 
was  coarse  and  brutal,  he  lived  in  a  tub,  his  only  garment  was 
a  cloak. 

"In  public  he  performed  all  those  actions  which  decency  has  condemned 
to  privacy.  Decency  of  every  kind  he  studiously  outraged.  .  .  .  Diogenes 
was  so  feeble  in  doctrine,  so  brutal  in  manner,  that  we  doubt  whether  the 
debauchery  of  the  tiret  protiigate  in  the  profligate  city  [Atliens]  wei<e  more 
reprehensible,  than  tiie  debaucliery  of  pride  which  disgraced  the  Cynic. 
.  .  .  One  day  he  called  out, '  Approach  all  men  ! '  When  some  approaclied, 
he  beat  them  back  with  liis  club,  saying,  '  I  call  for  men  ;  ye  are  excre- 
ments.' .  .  .  Thiis  he  lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  bitter,  brutal,  ostenta- 
tious, and  abstemious.  .  .  .  One  day  his  friends  went  to  see  him.  On 
ai-riving  at  tlie  portico  under  which  he  was  wont  to  sleep,  they  found  him 
still  lying  on  tlie  ground  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  He  seemed  to  sleep.  They 
pushed  aside  the  folds  of  his  cloak :  he  was  dead,"t 

And  so,  did  space  permit,  I  might  draw  out  the  characters  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  ;  and  they  would  present  a  very 
miserable  picture  by  the  side  of  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and 
S.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Where  Christianity  does  not  exist  to  maintain  the  balance, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world  ever  swings  restlessly  between 
extremes.  One  extravagance  gives  birth  to  another.  Super- 
stition is  the  lirst-born  of  scepticism  ;  and  even  luxury  itself  at 
length  creates  its  contrast  in  the  brutal  asceticism  of  an  Antis- 
thenes  or  Diogenes.  Zeno  and  Epicurus  are  simply  examples 
of  kicking  the  beam  on  either  side. J 

It  was,  in  great  measure,  the  influence  of  a  reaction  which 
brought  out  the  genius  of  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy.     The 

*  A  Cynic  of  Siuope,  born  about  B.C.  412.  Dissolute  and  extravagant  in  youth,  he  eventually 
became  morose,  and  fanatically  austere.  lu  summer  he  would  roll  iu  liot  sand,  in  winter  em- 
brace frozen  statues.  Doubts  are  thrown  by  some  on  the  tradition  of  his  having  taken  up  his 
I  esideuce  in  a  tub.  He  is  about  the  most  disgusting  and  auti-eliristian  luanifestatiou  of  human 
pride  that  is  to  be  met  with  iu  pagan  bistory. 

t  Lewes'  History  of  Philomjihy,  Vul.  I..  Fifth  Epo,«i.  Chap.  111.,  p.  186—192.  His  Miergy  of 
character  was  most  remarkable.  His  Life,  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  is  full  of  curious  unci  iloti'. 
Kor  example  : — "Cum  vero  .^tlienas  ci>Acessisset.  ad  .•iuti.stheuem  se  adi>lica\  it.  Knni  ille  cum 
repellc  ret,  <ini])i)c  ex  constilnlo  siio  neniinem  reciiiiibut,  vieit  perseverantia  sua.  Illo  .sii|uideui 
aliiinamlo  inti-utante  bacuhun,  subiccti)  <-apitc.  '  Ca-de,'  inqnit,  '  uou  enini  ita  durum  b;uuluui 
reiicriis,  i|ui  mi-  abs  tc,  iiuandiu  alinuid  (li\eiis.  arccri-  pos.iit.'  Hiue  Jam  auilitor  illius  facliis 
est.  a<-.  vcluli  iirol'u^us  ex  jialria,  si'  :id  victum  siuiplicem  contnlit."  ('/*'  I'ilis.  Dd-iiiint.il.iiH  et 
^lii,;.l,llu,j,n"lil.ns  rlnn.rnm  l'liil..snj,hnn,,ii  l.ihri  inrn^iti  aim  liiilirihu.t  a  I'aiill,,  IhinirU  I.uwiitli,, : 
Ciirm  U''jiiilini„r  „,„i,l  liullhard.  ./„H,iiir„i  I'iill,,,  rum.  I'ol.  J 1 1.,  Lib.  V[.,  Cup.  I!.,  n.  2,  /).  .51)1— .'1(12.) 
His  cynical  cliruacler  sciiiis  to  have  shown  itself  to  tlie  last  :  at  least  liiiigcni-s  Laertius  .says: 
— "  .\iunt  iiuidam,  illnm,  duni  morcrctnr,  maudasse,  inseiiultum  proiiei  cadaver,  ut  omu<'S 
bestiie  partieipes  ipsins  essent."     (I'dI.  III., Lib.  VI.,  I'ltp.  II..  n.  II,  p.ti'.il.) 

t  And  whilst  they  are  absolute  opponents,  they  unite  in  falling  into  greater  mist  and  ob- 
scurity regarding  tbe  highest  interests  of  man  than  the  philosophers  from  whom  they  ought 
to  have  learnt  a  lesson.  Zeno  (b.c.  :t4fl— 260)  taught  complete  materialism,  or  pantlicism. 
wbich  is  the  same  thing — making  matter  ami  divirMty  to  be  one.  Thus  thi're  is  no  sncb  tiling 
,is  fictcloni  or  e\il;  laiiU«  arc  •  mistakes,"  and  "natural  proportion"  is  the  higlicst  euil  of 
man.  Kiiicunis  (h.c.  :t42— 27n).  Hiogcni's  haertius  shall  speak  of  him.  He  gives  a  full  account 
of  this  philosoplicr.  (  r,.U  /('..  Lih.  A'..;).  10H;«— I2:!4.)  Love  of  seiisual  pleasure  was  his 
phihi.sopli\  otlili-:- 'In  Libio  iiuoc|ue  dc  Kiue  sic  scriliere  :  'Nam  cquidcm  iiiliil  liabco.  quod 
honum  iutelligani,  si  saportiiu  volu))lates,  et  qnai  e.x  Venereis  constant,  et  qua)  auribiis 
percipinutur.  (|UiPque  e.\  foriiuu  veunstate  blandiuntur  oculis,  auferam.' "  (Loc.  Cit.,  Vol.  IK, 
Lib.  A.,  H.  J.  p.  imiU.) 
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pantheistical  absurdities,  the  materialism  and  atheism,  of  the 
philosophers  who  preceded  him,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to 
the  faculties  of  Socrates.  Then  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of 
sophists,  rhetoricians,  and  grammarians — who  dealt  in  line 
words  and  sonorous  phrases,  but  had  nothing  solid  or  serious 
about  them, — disgusted  an  intellect  like  his,  naturally  keen, 
accurate,  and  observant. 

Socrates  (b.c.  469)  wasthe  son  of  a  sculptor  (Sophroniscus),  and 
his  mother  was  a  midwife.*  At  first  he  worked  in  his  father's 
studio,  and  is  said  to  have  carved  a  statue  of  the  Graces.f  But 
he  soon  threw  down  his  chisel,  and  feeling  himself  divinely- 
called,  began  to  advocate  the  cause  of  true  philosophy.  His 
education  was  not  conducted  by  the  Sophists,  he  was  too  poor 
for  that ;  but  he  was  trained  in  the  open  air  of  Athens,  in  the 
agora,  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  market-place  ;  and  in  the 
company  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  his  keen  and 
penetrating  intelligence  received  a  stimulus  which  it  is  out  of 
the  power  of  books  to  give.J 

But  it  was  not  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  sophistry  of 
the  rhetoricians.  Socrates  saw  through  all  their  hollowness, 
and  loathed  the  acrobatic  display  of  dexterity  by  which  they 
imposed  on  the  volatile  Athenians,  who  were  "  contentionis 
avidiores  qtiam  veritatis.'"  Nor  was  he  dazzled  or  subdued  by 
the  philosophers.  He  had  studied  their  physical,  moral,  and 
dialectical  systems,  and  discovered  that  they  had  undertaken  to 
treat  on  subjects  which  were  beyond  their  depth.^  His  feeling 
was  rather  to  combat  than  to  follow  them.  He  perceived  how 
their  vanity  and  arrogance  had  undermined  the  first  principles 
of  stability,  and  how  his  impressionable  countrymen  were  prac- 
tised upon,  and  injured,  by  the  extravagances  and  unrealities 
of  their  favourite  teachers.  He  perceived  how  debauched  the 
beautiful  city  had  become,  and  that  truth  and  honesty   were 

*  Plisenarete. 

t  "  PoiTo  Duiis,  se.rviisse  ilium* ait,  et  scnlpsisse  lapides.     Onus  illius  c.Rse  {tratias,  qiiai  sunt 
in  arce,  vestitas,  plerique  adsiMuut.     Uude  ilium  ct  Timou  iu  Sillis  ita  lUpiiigit  liis  versibus: 
'  Fluxit  ab  his  le;;iiui(iui^  liiijuax,  lai)i(liiui(iue  politor 
Grascorum  vatt-s,  inip()stii!';u<me  iiiaj;istt-r, 
Derisor,  ilietoniue  siibatlions.  et  siuiiilator.'  " 

(Diogcues  Laeitius,  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V.,  ii.  4,  p.  152—153.) 
t  "  Von  seiner  Jugeud  wisst'u  wir  wt'iiis,  uud  scliliessen  davaus,  dass  soiaer  Bilduug  sonsl 
ki'ine  Hiilfsiuittel  zu  statteu  kamen,  als  solclic.  dereu  ji'dcr  AtluMier  st'iner  Zl'it  sicli  rififueu 
koiiiitc.  Zwar  wild  uiis  gesast,  er  sci  S<'liiilcr  dr.s  .\iia\a;;iiias  odcr  dcs  .Aiclii-lacjs  dcs  I'hvsikcis 
j;cwc,sca;  abff  das  erstere  ist  crwcislii-li  tMlscli.  miil  das  aiulrrc  \vci;i-ii  dcs  .siillscli\\fij;ciis  di-r 
iiltfi-fn  Zfiij;en  wi'iiiKstens  st-lir  viii\valiisi-lH-inlii-li."  (Uilti-r,  'h.-nldrhlr  tlrr  I'liiliMi'/ihir  alter 
ZcU,  Zwcitir  Tht'd,  Vul.  IL,  Zweites  Caintd.  /i.  IU— 19:  Zifiitf  vcrbtt^sii-h'  Auflane :  Hambury,  18:t7.) 

S  ■■Auiniadverlpiis  auti-ni  naturalcni  spcculationcui  ad  uos  non  adnioduui  pevtinere,  do 
inorali  discipliiia  pbikisopliarl  incf  pit,  et  iu  olUciiiis.  el  iu  publico  quotidie  :  idque  inquirendum 
liortabatur, 

'  Quid  tibi  iu  adibus  ]>iavuMi  ant  bonum  fuerit.' 
Ssepe  vero  inter  loqueudnni  a;;eiile  id  oialidiiis  vflniiiiMitia.  tnlilium  fenre  solelmt,  et  crines 
vellere,  ita  ut  a  plcris(i\U'  riil.iil  nr,  liaiicreluiciiu-  dispcutui.  (pui'  tameu  omnia  ferebat  sBqiio 
aniuio.  Unde  et  cum  fiiisset  a  quodam  calee  pereiissus,  adniirautibus  illius  tolerantiam  dixit: 
'  Quid' euim  '  si  me  asinus  ealoe  iiiipiTtissut,  uum  illi  diom  duassem  f '  "  (Diogenes  Laertiua, 
Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V.   )i.  ti,  p.  154—155.) 
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little  reverenced  by  the  vain  and  frivolous  frequenters  of  its 
agora,  gymnasia  and  public  places. 

He  felt  a  divine  call  to  become  the  apostle  of  truth  in  a  world 
of  delusion,  hollowness,  and  rhetorical  inflation.*  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  Sophists  did  not  know  what  they  were  discours- 
ing about ;  and  that  this  species  of  self-deception  was  the  ruin 
of  all  true  wisdom,  and  a  peril  to  the  JState.f 

He  was  a  genius.  He  did  not  require  to  travel,  like  other 
philosophers,  into  foreign  lands,  to  learn  the  just  and  true. J 
His  store  of  knowledge  lay  in  the  circumference  of  his  own 
teeming  brain.  Unless  when  forced  to  serve  the  army,  he 
hardly  once  went  outside  the  walls  of  Athens.  He  was  even  a 
stranger  to  the  cool  and  classic  banks  of  the  Ilyssus.^  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  free  open  air,  amidst  the  crowds  of  the  busy 
city.  He  sought  men  ;  he  freely  conversed  with  all ;  all  loved 
to  hear  him.  He  was  a  novelty  in  Athens  so  different  to  the 
shallow  grammarian  and  the  empty  Sophist.  Though  of  repul- 
sive personal  appearance,  his  intellect  was  so  crystal  clear,  his 
reason  so  exquisitely  accurate,  his  vision  so  swift  and  keen,  his 
readiness  so  remarkable,  his  agility  in  throwing  an  opponent, 
in  twisting  him  into  some  unbearable  position,  so  astounding, — 
there  was  something  so  preternatural  about  these  powers  of  his 
mind,: — that  he  speedily  became,  amongst  a  city  of  famous  men, 
of  all  the  most  distinguished. |1 

The  rhetoricians  had  been  the  centre  of  attraction.  Now 
the  charm  was  to  witness  Socrates  upset  these  vain  pretenders. 
They  dealt  in  the  sentimental,  in  phrases  which  were  full  of 
rhetoric,  but  had  little  point  or  logic.  Socrates  showed  the 
world  that  such  displays  were  exhibitions  at  on(;e  of  emptiness 
and  ignorance  :  that  ignorance  was  the  mother  of  every  vice, 
and  that  the  really  learned  man  could  not  be  vicious.TF     He 

*  "  Xitcliatiiifnie  sumnio  iiiK<'iiii  aoiiminc,  iioii  tain  illoniiu  sontcntuim  rcfellcre,  quani  ipse, 
quul  TiMiiiu  i-^sct.  iiivciiiic.  FiTlurcuiii  Kmipidi-s  t-i  Ic.m-iuliini  Ilcraclili  <i|nis(iiluiii  iloilisset, 
rogaretiiiic. 'i'i'<l  »*''''  ^"•'•i''""' '  iIinissc:  ■  Ka  (|uiiiern,  una- iiitel1<'\i.  fmlia  Mini:  [into  item  et 
qiiii-  nou  iiitcllcxi  ;  veiiim  U<lio  (luopiain  iiatatoiv  iudisfiit.' "  (Diogt-iiis  Laeiliiis,  Vul.  I.,  Lib. 
II.,  Cup.  v.,  n.  7,  p.  155— liif;.) 

t  Sopliisms  went  by  tli<'  name  of  their  inventors,  such  as  the  Crocodile,  the  Nobody,  the 
Electra,  the  Tumbler,  the  Baldpate,  tlie  Heap  of  Sand,  the  Covered  Head,  te. 

t  '•Peregrinatione  vero  illi  opus  non  t'liit,  r|iieinartin<i<liiiii  pliuimis,  nisi  cum  niilitare  inciiui- 
beret.  Alias  enini  semper  eoilem  in  loco  manens.  continiius  i-iim  I'aiiiiliaribus,  ac  studiosis 
disputabat."     (Diogenes  Laertina,  VoL  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cnp.  I'.,  ».  7.  p.  155.) 

?  Socrates  was  alHO  a  man  of  extraoidiiiavv  (•(iiiragi-  :— '•  ricniiiiie  ad  .\iiiphipolim  arraatns 
railitiam  siciitus  est,  atqiie  ]>i;ili(i  cdiiimi^so  riiia  Dclimii.  lapsiiiii  ciino  .Xciiophoiitein  adpre- 
hendit.  ali|uc  .servavit.  Ar  fiigicntilMis  iiiiii  ,\lli«nii-ii.sibiis  <'i-tcii,s.  ip.sc  lento  jiassii  abiljat, 
sa'pe  clam  rclrospiciens,  et  ulci.sci  paratiis,  si  qiiis  so  invadere  teiitassct."  (iJiogenes  Laertius, 
Vol.  I..  Lib.  II..  (np.   i:,  n.  l.p.  156.) 

II  Diogenes  L.urliiis  gives  several  exami)les  of  his  great  intlnence  over  men  :—"  Aequa  illi 
et  liortandi  et  debortandi  facnltas  fiiit.  Etenira  Theaetetum  cum  de  disciplina  dissereret,  ut 
ait  Plato,  miriliee  imiinitatiim  diviiinmque  feruie  renusit.  Kuthyphrona.  qui  pairi  i)eregrinita- 
tis  diem  dixeial.  qiindaiii  de  justitia  et  pietale  lo(|uen8,  ab  instituto  revocavit.  Lysideiu  autem 
liortand.i  iiia\iioe  nii.ialiiii  tVeerat,  A:c.''     (Lor.  <'it..  n.  12,  ;>.   Hi'J— 1K3.) 

IJ  •■  (.)tiiim,  ut  possesitiouiim  omnium  piilcherriiiniin  laiidabal.'  tit  et  in  Symposio  testatur 
Xeuopbou.  Dieebat,  "et  uiiieiim  esse  lionum,  scieiitiam  ;  et  malum  contra  uniciim,  inscitiam. 
Opes  ae  nobilit,ttem  non  solum  nihil  in  si'  habere  bonestatis,  vcriiiu  et  oiiine  malum  ex  eis 
oboriri.'  "     (Diogenes  Laertius,  I'oL  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cup.  \'.,  n.  U,i'.  lt'5.) 
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looked  with  contempt  upon  the  chosen  pastimes  of  the  wrang- 
ling Athenians,  and  proved,  by  means  of  his  matchless  gift  of 
logic,  the  utter  inanity  of  those  mental  puzzles  which  seemed  so 
greatly  to  fascinate  the  people.  They  never  appeared  happy 
except  when  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  or  physical  conflict ;  the 
stage,  the  arena,  the  law  courts,  the  supper-table,  the  rostrum, 
and  the  cock-pit, — all  were  made  to  minister  to  this  abnormal 
craving,  and  to  supply  materialsfor  an  endless  round  of  intellecL 
tual  dissipation.  Socrates  showed  what  all  this  was  worth. 
He,  as  no  other,  could  snap  their  sophisms  ;  and  the"  quibble,'' 
the  "  hook,"  the  "  labyrinth,"  and  the  "  snare,"  and  all  that 
family  of  logical  abortions,  held  out  no  mystery  to  him.  He 
was  a  master  of  destructive  as  well  as  constructive  philosophy  ; 
and  his  very  keenness  tended  to  lessen  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  their  overweening  admiration  for  the  jugglery  of  sophis- 
tical contention.* 

Still,  he  appeared  amongst  them  without  boast  of  philosophy. 
He  did  not  profess  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  ignorant.  To  examine,! 
to  scrutinize,  to  sift  the  teachings  of  men  ;  to  weigh  his  own 
words,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and  by  means  of  a  series 
of  drastic  questions  to  eliminate  all  foreign  matter,  till  he  came 
to  the  inner  core  of  truth, — such  was  the  design  which  Socrates 
had  in  view.  Thus  it  was  that,  as  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  he 
touched  the  inflated  and  dithyrambic  rhetoric  of  the  pretentious 
Sophists,  and  it  collapsed  at  once.J 

It  is  little  surprising  that  men  of  great  mind  should  have  been 
struck  and  dazzled  by  the  simplicity  and  directness,  by  the  solid- 
ity and  honesty,  of  the  method  of  this  man.  His  fundamental 
maxim  was  "  Know  thyself."  His  object  was  ethical ;  his 
instruments  were  dialectics,  deliuition,  and  induction.  He  set 
on  foot,  and  may  be  considered  the  father  of,  the  theory  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.^     Anaxagoras,  in  all   probability,  suggested 


*  He  seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  losieal  adroitness  of  Ahelard,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  been  attracted  by  a  mole  serious  object  in  lil'e.  See  their  j>()iiits  of  lilieiiess,  Vol  I.  <■/  this 
work,  Vliaj).  X.,  p.       .    Note. 

t  •'  Adsert'bat  et  daemonium  sibi  futura  praedicere.  '  Ac  bene  incipcn',  parviim  uon  essBj 
sed  iiiiiK"o  proxnnum.  Et  scire  se  nihil  i)raeti^r  hoc  ipsiim,  ((Hod  nihil  scirel.  Kos  item,  iiill 
aestivos  I'liietus  niagno  emerent,  desperare,  aiebat.  '  se  lnn<;evos  fore.'  Ko<ratus  ali<|naiido, 
qna-nam  sit  iuveuis  virtusi  'Nihil  nimis,' inquit."  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  I  J.,  Cap. 
r.,n.  Ifi.  p.  IH6.) 

J  Arc  we  much  better  than  till'  A1h(ni;iii,s;  AVoiild  not  a  Socrafi-s  be  useful  now,  if  men 
would  listen  to  him  ;  "  Such  lernis  :is  n:ilnre,  hiw,  freedom,  nci-e.-.sity.  body,  substance,  mat- 
ter, chuich.  state,  revelation.  in,s].iialiiin.  know  ledue.  b.-lief."  ,sn\.s  yi;\\  Miiller.  "are  tossed 
about  iu  the  wars  of  words  as  if  cvcrvliody  kni'w  wliat  tbe\  mi  Miit,  ;ind  as  if  everybody  used 
them  exactly  in  the  same  sense;  wheicas  most  pedplc  and  iiarti<nl:nly  those  who  rejjresent 
public  opinion,  pick  up  these  cdiniiliiMtid  terms  ,is  rhildrcu.  bi^innini;  with  the  va^iuest  con- 
ceptions .  .  .  but  never  takin;;  slock,  never  either  enciuirinj;  into  the  history  of  the  tcrma 
which  they  handle  so  freely,  or  realiziuR  the  fulness  of  their  nu-auinp;  according  to  the  strict 
rule  of  logical  definition."  '  (Lecturer  on  the  Scieiuv  of  Lii^ir/uage,  fiecond  Series,  p.  .VZU— .527. ) 

i  Ritter  touches  the  principle  or  root  of  his  philosophy  in  these  words: — "Wir  kdnnen  also 
nur  V(naussety,eu.  d.iss  die  Idee  des  Wi.ssens,  welche  den  .Sc'>krates  leitete.  in  dem  (ianzeii  seines 
nntersuchemien  Verfalueus  sicli  ausj;<driiekt  haben  werde.  Und  im  Allsemeiueu  linde  ich 
zwiierU'i  liieriiber  zu  benurkeu,  ersteus,  dass  er  an  dem  L'usuheiubarsteu  am  trauligsteu  uud 
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to  him  liis  high  view  on  the  objective  nature  of  love,  beauty, 
and  truth  ;  Zeno  must  have  intiuenced  him  with  regard  to 
dialectics.  But  he  it  was  who  clipped  the  wings  of  ignorant 
presumption,  turned  men's  minds  from  the  physical  world  upon 
themselves,  and  encouraged  a  spirit  of  accuracy  and  analysis, 
of  testing  and  dissecting,  of  the  rigorous  and  the  precise,  in 
place  of  the  rhetorical,  the  emotional,  and  the  unreal.* 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  career  and  character  of  this 
extraordinary  genius,  without  being  affected  with  a  sense  of 
sadness  and  admiration  ;  of  admiration,  on  account  of  his  ear- 
nestness, his  gifts,  and  his  hatred  of  sham  ;  of  sadness,  on 
account  of  the  blighting  intiuences  of  his  pagan   education. 

His  pride  came  out  during  his  memorable  defence.  His 
views  on  purity  discover  his  taint  in  nature ;  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  pagans  here  witnesses  sadly  of  Christianity.  The 
aspirations  of  such  men,  their  theories,  their  soaring  intuitions, 
at  times  appear  to  be  almost  divine ;  but  look  at  their  actual 
lives.  Theory,  however  beautiful  and  chaste,  is  too  ethereal  to 
counteract  the  emotional  violence  of  passion  ;  the  concrete  only 
can  confront  the  concrete.f  If  man's  life  is  to  be  spotless,  it 
must  be  through  the  personal  power  of  One  more  mighty  than 
himself.  Here  it  is  that  the  greatest  pagan  is  inferior  to  the 
lowliest  saint.  Banishing  the  accusation  that  Socrates  was 
guilty  of  bigamy,  and  of  corrupting  the  mind  of  youth,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  the  friend  and  familiar  of  dissolute  courtesans. 
He  was  the  intimate  of  Theodota,  and  he  acknowledges  himself 
that  he  learnt  rhetoric  from  the  beautiful  and  profligate 
Aspasia,  and  looked  with  an  ajiproving  eye  on  the  irregular 
courses  of  her  life.J  Hence  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  he 
should  sujiport  the  worship  of  gods  hardly  more  abandoned 

liebsteu  ankiii'iiiflc,  iim  von  iluii  aus  deu  pliilosophisclieu  Gcdanken  zu  eutwiekeln  oder 
weiiijistens  (l;is  Slii-lnii  iwicli  iliiii  zu  crzeuKen,  und  zwcitcii.s.  dass  ei-  zur  Prufiirig  eiiies  Grdau- 
kciis  iliii  iu.jcdi-  iiiiiylii-lic  Verkniiptuug  biaclite."  (OcschidUe  der  Fhilosophie  alter  Zeit,  Zweiter 
Tlieil,  Zweitrs  Ciipil:!,  ]>.  55.) 

*  The  sicat  i)riiicii)lc  of  intellectual  honesty  whicli  ruled  his  life  and  formed  his  specialty 
■nas  little  known  to  the  pliilosophers  who  preceded  him.  See  Hitter's  treatment  of  his  principle 
of  •■selt'-kuowied^e."     ( Loc.  t'il.,52 — 5:).) 

t  Xcnophon's  picture  of  him  certainly  is  most  heautiful:— "  As  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a 
truth  to  he  such  a  man  as  I  have  described;  so  pious  towards  the  gods,  as  never  to  undertake 
an.vtliiug  witliout  tiist  consulting  thcui ;  so  just  towards  men,  as  never  to  do  any  in  juiv.  even 
the  v(  r\  sli-lili^t.  to  any  one,  wliilst  many  ami  great  were  the  bcnelits  he  cont'i-rreil  on  all 
with  whom  III-  hail  any  ili-aliiigs;  .so  teniiieiale  anil  eliasle,  as  nut  In  iiiilulgi-  any  appetite  or 
ineliiiatiiin  at  the  expense  of  whatever  was  niuilest  and  beeoiiiiMg;  so  prudent,  a.4  ni'ver  to  err 
in.piilgiLig  ot  good  and  evil,  nor  wanting  the  a.ssistanie  of  others  to  discriminate  riglitiv  e<ui- 
Birning  theni ;  so  able  to  discourse  upon,  and  ileline  with  the  greatest  aecuracy,  not  only  those 
points  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  liut  likewise  every  oilier,  and,  looking  as  it  were  into 
the  minds  of  men,  discover  the  very  moment  for  reprehending  vice,  or  stimulating  to  the  love 
of  yirtue.  .  .  ."  (See  Lewes'  Miutory  of  Philuaophy,  Vol  I.,  Fourth  Epodi,,  j  1,  p.  151. 
Third  Edition.) 

t  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  inethoil  of  ,Siiir:ites  did  tend  to  i)roduce  scepticism  in  mitD.y 
minds.  That  is  to  say.  unn-aht  \  ami  itnlnilh  cmilil  not  with.slaml  the  power  of  his  direct 
cross-<iuestioniiig.  Whilst  his  .niiiiiis  iliilanil  that  he  was  a  corrupter  of  vonth,  he  declared 
that  it  was  society  which  did  tlie  work.  The  more  corrupt  society  hi(anie,"si)  much  the  more 
would  his  teachings  have  a  sceptical  ill'eet;  for  so  much  the  less' wiuilil  I  hose  who  lislemd  to 
him  believe  in  the  governors  of  the  slate,  and  in  those  traditionary  thcorus  ami  iiiuiained 
beliefs  which  formed  the  religious  code  of  Hellas.    The  Socratic  method  was  too  negative  to 
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than  his  tenderest  friends.  He  offered  sacrifices  on  their  altars, 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  rites.  He  protested  his  belief  in  them, 
and  ordered  an  oblation  to  be  made  to  one  of  them  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  death.* 

These  are  the  words  of  Phffido  ; 

"And  Socrates  also  touched  himself,  and  said  that  when  the  poison  reached 
his  heart  he  should  then  leave  us.  But  now  his  lower  belly  was  almost  cold  : 
when,  uncovering  himself  (for  he  was  covered),  he  said  (which  were  his  last 
words),  '  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  iEsculapius.  Discharge  this  debt  for  me, 
and  dont  neglect  it.'  "  t 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  original,  forcible,  and  logical 
thinker  of  pagan  times.  Men  of  high  genius,  when  deprived 
of  the  light  of  revelation,  with  ardent  longing,  yearn  after  the 
Unseen  :  like  strong  swimmers  in  a  rough  sea,  they  may  battle 
bravely  for  a  time,  but  at  last  their  vital  force  becomes  exhaus- 
ted, and  they  sink  back  prostrated  into  that  coarser  and  stifling 
element  which  belongs  to  the  senses  and  the  flesh. 

The  influence  of  Socrates  on  the  Athenian  mind  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  He  almost  emptied  the  school  of  the  Sophists. 
His  exposition  of  their  hollowness  was  too  thorough,  and  too 
brilliant,  to  be  passed  over  by  so  emotional  a  people  as  the 
Greeks.^  There  was  something  almost  preternatural  in  the 
fascination  of  his  conversation.  Zeno,  the  great  master  of 
dialectic,  travelled  twenty  miles  by  night,  disguised  as  a  woman, 
in  order  to  attend  his  teaching.  The  wealthy  Crito  was  his 
intimate  friend.  The  beautiful  Euthydemus  was  won  over  in 
spite  of  himself.  Antisthenes  walked  four  miles  each  day  to  be 
with  Socrates.  Cebes  and  Simmias  followed  him  from  Thebes. 
Isocrates  and  Aristippus  were  his  disci])les  ;  Alcibiades  said  he 
would  "grow  old  in  listening  to  his  talk,"  if  he  did  not  fly 
away ;  whilst  all  know  the  enthusiasm  of  Xenophon  for  the 
great  master  of  "  philters  and  incantations."^ 

offer  a  substitute  for  what  it  destroyetl.  To  lift  mau  right  out  of  sense,  and  set  him  in  a  world 
of  fantasy,  was  the  scope  of  Plato,  with  his  exquisite  prose-poetry. 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  speaks  very  plainly  of  the  saying  that  Socrates  had  "  utraque  siniul." 
(Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  10.  p.  159.) 

t  See  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy ,  Vol.  I.,  Fourth  Epoch,  p.  151.     Third  Rdition. 

The  aceusatiou  against  Socrates  is  spoken  of  tlius  by  Diogenes  Laertius: — "  Ceterura 
calunini:i-  ju^|ur;^Klllnl  hii.jusuiorti  fuit.  Servatur  onini  :ulhnc,  iii(|nit  Pliavorinus  in  .Metroo: 
•  Accii.siivit  .Mclitus  Mi'liti  lilius  I'itheensis.  .Socratrni  .*<u|ilii(iiii.sei  liliuin  .\l(>])eci-ii.seni,  de  hisce 
criniiuihii.s.  .hiiii  vicilal  S.nTMtc-s,  quos  ex  nmioiuiii  iiisl  iliilo  siisci-pit  civitas.  dcus  esse  iiegaus, 
alia  vcri)  nova  ilaeniouia  iuducens.  Contra  jus  et  las  iuvenes  corruinpit.  Poena  illi  mors.'" 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  I.,  Lih.  II.,  Cap.  V..  n.  19,  p.  17;!— 174.) 

t  Not  even  in  his  own  imniediate  interest  could  he  overcome  his  antipathy  to  the  arts  of 
the  rhetorician.  "  Philosophus  vero,  cum  illi  Lysias,  (|uam  pro  eo  scripserat,  apologiam  reci- 
tasset:  '  Bona,' InquU  •  et  pneclara  est  oratio,  Lysia,  mihi  tameu  minus  coiigruit.'  Erat  enim 
ilia  iudiciali  instituto  vieinior,  quam  ut  philosoplio  eonvcnirc^  videretur.  Percontanti  Lysiaj, 
Cur  si  bona  esset,  nou  sibi  cougrueret  oiatio:  '  Noniie,'  incjuit.  'et  indumenta,  et  calceamenta 
speciosa  esse  pnssent.  neque  tameu  mihi  conveuire  T  "  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II., 
Cap.   I'.,  II.  2(1,  /).  174—175.) 

§  llul  he  iilsi)  made  his  enemies.  "  Pythlaj  testimonio  laiidatus  est,  qua)  Chaerephonti  id 
oraculum  edidil,  ([uod  in  omni\im  ore  est: 

'  Jlortalinm  unus  Socrates  vere  sapit.' 
Ex  quo  magna  in  ilium  invidia  conllata  est  4ic.    .    .    ."     Diogenes  then  gives  several  examploB. 
(Loc.  Citat.,  Vol  I.,  LU).  1I„  Cap.  K,,  ii.  IS,  ;).  171—172. 
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What  a  contrast  between  Socrates  and  many  of  his  disciples ! 
See  them  all  listening  to  him,  as  he  npsets  a  Sophist,  or  plays 
with  some  foolish  young  Athenian  who  imagines  he  has  learnt 
the  art  of  government,  and  the  hidden  secrets  of  life.  What  a 
new  sense  for  the  (ireek  mind  of  that  day,  to  find  a  man  pro- 
testing he  knew  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  himself 
superior  to  all !  * 

See  that  young  man  hanging  on  the  words  of  the  philosopher  ; 
he  is,  in  every  way,  a  contrast  to  his  master.  Graceful  and 
noble  in  appearance,  his  Hue  physique  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
developed  by  the  trainer's  skill  in  the  gymnasium.  His  brow 
is  broad  and  fair,  his  expression  supremely  spiritual  and 
deeply  sad  ;  he  is  evidently  a  rare  type  of  Greek  intellectual 
beauty,  manifest  in  Hellenic  gracefulness  of  form.  His  whole 
mind  seems  absorbed  by  the  thoughts  suggested  by  his  master, 
his  eyes  are  riveted  upon  him  in  eager  admiration.  He  cannot 
be  taken  by  the  personal  beauty  of  Socrates,  for  "  in  appearance 
he  resembled  a  Silenus ;  his  flattened  nose,  with  wide  and 
upturned  nostrils,  his  projecting  eyeballs,  his  thick  and  sensual 
lips,  his  S(|uab  figure,  and  unwieldy  belly,  were  all  points  on 
which  ridicule  might  be  fastened."!  But  the  youth  does  not 
dream  of  ridicule,  for  there  is  something  so  fascinating  in  his 
master's  conversation,  so  bewitching  in  his  direct  and  trenchant 
logic,  so  full  of  genius  in  his  easy  sovereignty  of  mind,  that  the 
very  splendour  of  his  gifts  of  intellect  seems  almost  to  throw  a 
halo  over  his  unfortunate  countenance  and  figure.  Who  is  this 
youthful  admirer  of  Socrates  ?  He  is  no  other  than  Aristocles 
the  Athenian,  son  of  Aristo  and  Potona,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Plato  the  divine."  This  was  he  on  whose  infant  lips 
the  bees  are  said  to  have  dropped  their  honey.  J  Some  declared 
his  father  was  Apollo  ;  others  traced  his  parentage  to  Neptune  ; 


*  Xciioplioii  tlius  speaks  of  liis  liabit  of  scekinK  out  society  in  order  to  instniot  it :  — "  He 
was  coiislaiitl.v  ill  jmblii;.  Kor  early  in  the  uioriiiiifi  he  would  go  to  the  walks  aud  the  gym- 
nasia; and  when  the  agora  was  full,  Ik-  was  to  be  seen  tliere;  and  constantly,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  he  would  be  wherever  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  the  most  persons; 
and  for  the  most  part  he  would  talk,  and  all  that  would  might  bear  him."  (C/.  Uampdeu'a 
Fathera  of  Greek  Fhiluitophy,  ]>.  ;UT.) 

t  Se(!  Lewes'  History  of  I'hilo.tupl,!/.  Vol.  I..  Fourth  Epoch,  i  1,  ;).  127.  Tlie  following  highly- 
celebrated  passage  from  the  .Symiidsnim.  is  said  to  contain  tlie  combineil  ])erticti(Mi  of  wit  and 
humour.  It  loses  little  in  I'ldl'cs^or  Jowett's  translation.—''  I  shall  i)rai,se  Soenites,"  says 
Aleiblades.  "  in  a  figure  which  w  ill  apjiear  to  bim  to  be  a  caricature,  and  vi-t  I  (To  not  mean  to 
langli  at  him.  hut  only  to  speak  tin-  truth.  I  say  then  that  ln'  -is  exactly  like  the  masks  of 
Sileuu.s,  which  may  be  seen  sitting  ill  the  statuaries'  sliojis,  liaviiig  ]iipcs  and  tlules  in  tlu-ir 
iiKuiths:  and  they  are  madi-  to  open  in  the  middle,  and  there  are  images  of  gods  inside. 
.Maiikiiul  are  notl'iing  to  him  ;  all  his  life  is  spent  in  mocking  aud  tloiitiug  at  them.  But  when 
1  oiHucd  him.  and  Inoked  within  at  his  serious  purpose,  I  saw  in  him  divine  aud  golden  images 
of  faKciii.iting  lieaiitv."  (See  the  original  Fhitonis  Opera,  ex  lieceiuiione  11.  B.  Uirschiijii,  Vol.  I., 
Convirium.  Vap.  XXII. ,  p.  bSKJ.     FarUiis.) 

i  Here  is  another  legend  (referred  to  indeed,  in  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  .  of  this  work)  : — "  Fer- 
tur  et  Socrates  vidi-sse  per  souinium  oloris  puUum  sibi  super  genibus  pluniescere.  qui  contiuiio 
exortis  alis  in  altuni  evolaus  suavissimos  cantns  ediderit.  Postridie  cum  I'lato  sibi  a  patre 
commendatus  esset,  liiinc  cvguuiu  guem  viderat,  dixisse."  (Diogenes  Laertiiis,  Vol.  II.,  Lib. 
///.,  n, -,/>.  2«6— 287.) 
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all  admitted  that  the  blood  of  Codrus,  the  patriot-king,  and  of 
Solon,  the  great  law-giver,  flowed  within  his  veins.* 

He  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  listened  first  to 
Socrates.  His  education  had  been  carefully  attended  to  ;  both 
mind  and  body  had  been  exercised,  so  as  to  become  supple  and 
strong — capable  of  great  and  sustained  exertion  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres.  Dionysius  the  grammarian,  Draco  and  Metellus 
the  musicians,  and  Aristo  the  trainer,  were  his  early  masters. 
Poetry,  the  lyre  and  the  tlute,  wrestling,  boxing  and  running, 
occupied  his  early  years.f  His  versatility  displayed  itself 
from  the  lirst.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  as  a  boy  in  poetry 
and  in  gymnastics.  He  is  said  to  have  entered  the  lists  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  only  began  to  despair  of  poetry  after  he 
had  read  the  masterpiece  of  Homer.  X 

Thus  was  his  mind  prepared  to  receive  whatever  impressions 
might  be  made  upon  it.  The  influence  of  Socrates  was  at  the 
zenith.  He  had  given  an  impetus  to  philosophy  quite  new 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Ambition,  curiosity,  love  of  novelty,  as 
well  as  desire  after  truth,  drew  the  city  round  that  grotesque- 
looking  philosopher.  The  very  originality  of  his  system  was  in 
itself  sufficient  attraction  to  a  people  proverbially  frivolous 
and  volatile.  Here  was  the  "  wisest  of  men  "  publicly  declaring 
the  first  principle  of  his  philosophy  to  be,  that  "  he  knew 
nothing."  Plato  speedily  j)erceived  that  a  deep  and  pregnant 
truth  lay  hidden  from  the  multitude,  in  this  dictum  of  his 
master.  His  mind  was  just  of  that  texture,  of  that  breadth  and 
elasticity,  which  would  appreciate  the  fine  irony,  the  inimitable 
analytical  skill,  and  the  thorough  intellectual  honesty  of 
Socrates.^  Then  his  own  natural  talent  for  dramatic  effect,  his 
expanded  imagination,  and  emotional  nature,  would  find  a 
special  comfort  in  listening  to  those  dialogues  in  which  Socrates 
J) roved,  with  a  witchery  all  his  own,  that  they  who  professed 
themselves  skilled  in  everything,  were  either  stone  blind   with 


*  These  are  the  words  of  Diogenps  Laertius: — "Plato,  Aristoiie  patre  et  ruatre  Perictioiia, 
Athenis  natus  est.  Mater  a  Soloiid  si-nus  dcdnccbat.  Solouis  quippe  frater  Oropkles,  Critiam 
geniiit,  ciyus  filius  CaUvschriis  :  liuius  aiitcni  Critias  filius,  qui  uuus  fuit  ex  trigiiita,  Glaucon- 
isque  pater:  ab  eo  Charniidea  et  rcrK'tioiic  j;<uiti  sunt,  atqiie  ex  ea  et  Aristoiie  Plato  sextus  a 
Solone  nascitur.     Porro  Solou  ail  Nchnim  et  Neptuuiiui  j^euiis  refert."     (Loc.  Cit.,  p.  282 — 283.) 

t  "  Literasque  apiid  Dionysimn  didicit,  cnjus  et  in  .\iitera.s1is  ineininit.  Exeroitatusque  est 
ai)ud  Aristouem  Argivum  palaistritam."     (Uioyieues  Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  5,  p.  285 — 286.) 

t  He  also  loved  painting: — "  Picturse  quoque  I'liisse  studiosuni,  ae  poeniata  scripsisse; 
primo  quideni  ditli.vrambos.  deinde  nielo.s  ac  tragaidias  .  .  .  Deniiun  cum  tragicum 
certaiueu  esset  iuiturus,  ante  Uiouysiauuiu  theatruni,  audito  Socrate,  igui  poeiuata  exussit, 
dicens : 

'  Hue  ades  O  Vulcane,  Plato  nam  to  cget  in  hac  re.'  '■ 

(I hid..  Lib.  III.,  n.  6,  8,>.  286—287.) 

?Tli<Te  is  little  doubt  tli.-it  this  (lictniii  wius  llic  foaudatioii  of  tlie  jinxti.je,  uti  wvU  as  the 
pliilosopliy  of  Socrates  :  —  '•  Tbc  iiillai'iicc  of  Sociati-s  uiuui  luctaiiliysii-al  nciciicc  arisi-s  from  bis 
peculiar  nii-tliod  of  iiistruetiou.  Tlii.s  was  based  >i]iiin  the  ^eiierai  \vorkiii;;s  and  iiriuciples  of 
bis  own  luiud.  '  Know  tbyself,'  was  tbi^  key-stone  to  bis  pbilusoi)liy.  Tbe  first  stej)  ui  tlie 
pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  was  a  rigid  examination  into  man's  nature.  This  he  ever  stead- 
fastly kept  iu  view."     (See  Blakey's  History  of  the  Philosophi/  of  Mind,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  82.) 
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self-conceit,  or  inflated  with  mental  vapour.*  Then,  again,  the 
very  system  itself  must  have  stinuilatedso  exuberant  and  ener- 
getic a  mind  as  his.  It  opened  to  him,  no  doubt,  vast  lields  of 
thought.  It  pointed,  unlike  the  majority  of  systems  which  had 
gone  before,  to  some  steady  and  spiritual  truths  ;  and  lifted 
the  mind  out  of  the  flux  and  flow,  the  darkness  and  the  obscurity 
of  gross  material  things,  into  a  higher  and  purer  world. 

Thus  the  great  work  done  by  Socrates  for  Plato,  was  to  give 
him  a  bias  towaj-ds  the  Good  and  the  True  ;  and  to  engage  his 
curiosity,  by  artistic  display  of  dialectic,  definition,  and 
induction. 

But  Plato  was  far  too  universal  in  his  tendencies  to  be  content, 
as  his  master  had  been,  with  the  voice  of  his  own  reason,  and 
the  responses  elicited  by  its  conflict  with  other  intellects. 
8ocrates  possessed  no  erudition.  His  was  simple  impact,  and 
native  force  of  mind.  He  had  been  influenced,  doubtless,  by 
independent  thinkers,  but  he  had  never  been  to  school ;  the 
vigour  of  his  own  intelligence  was  sufficient  for  itself. 

Plato,  on  the  contrary,  studied  with  avidity  thephilosojjhical 
systems  of  other  men.  At  an  early  age  he  had  mastered  the 
Ionic  view  and  the  teachings  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno.j  It  is 
clear  from  the  Phaedrus  and  the  Lysis,  w^hich  were  written 
before  the  death  of  Socrates,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans had  already  informed  his  mind.  J  How  far  the  theories 
of  those  monks  of  the  pagan  times  influenced  his  philosophical 
career,  and  pnrifled  his  mental  vision,  by  encouraging  him  to 
love  a  mystic  life,  has  never  yet  been  fully  realized.^  Of  the 
impress  of  Anaxagoras,  and  the  Eleatic  School,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  ^^  Dialogues.''''  Heraclitus,  also,  with  his 
doctrine  of  eternal  flux,  was  introduced  to  him  by  Cratylus  in 
early  youth. 

*  Profi-ssor  Jowctt  coiiics  to  the  conclusiou  tliat  Plato,  when  he  speaks  so  strougly  against 
the  So|)liiats,  is  (lra«  ins  I'K'liiM' tVoiii  an  ideal  type  than  from  any  living  examples.  Speaking 
of  Plato's  (leseiiptioii  of  tluhi-  men,  he  says: — "We  ale  not  to  suppose  that  Plato  intended  hy 
sueli  a  desetintion  to  depict  I'mlagoras  or  Goigias,  or  even  Thrasymachns,  who  all  turn  out  to 
be  '  very  good  sort  of  |ieoi)li'  when  we  know  tln-m,  and  all  of  them  part  on  good  terms  with 
Socrates.  But  he  is  sjn  aking  of  a  heing  as  imaginary  as  the  wise  man  of  tlie  Stoics,  and  whose 
character  varies  iu  ditlcrcut  dialogne-s.  Like  mytliology,  (jreek  pliilosojiliy  has  a  tendency  to 
personify  ideas;  and  tlie  Soplii.st  is  trnly  a  creatiim  of  Plato's,  in  which  the  falsehood  of  all 
mankind  is  reflected."  (See  The  1/ialoynea  of  Plato,  Intruduct.  to  Soplu  III.,  p.  448.  Four  Vols.  ; 
London,  1871.) 

t  Oiogcnes  Lacrtiiis  gives  the  following  account : — "  Philosophari  co>pit  primnm  in  Aca- 
demia,  inde  sc  in  liortum,  ipii  .jnxta  Colounm  est,  contulit,  ut  Alexander  in  Snc(  cssionilpua 
scriiisit,  Hcraclitiim  adducens  tcstem  .  .  .  Hinc  annum  vicesimum  a'tatis  agins  ."^ocr.iteni 
andivit.  lllo  decedcnte,  Cratylo  Heracliti  diseipiilo,  et  llcrmogcni  Parmeniilis  Pliildsi.iiliiain 
tnenti  oiicram  dcdit.  Diiudc-  cum  cssci  annorum  dnodetrigiuta,  ut  ait  Herinoilorus,  Mcgara  se 
ail  Kuelidcm  cum  aliis  ali(|not  So<-ratici,s  contulit.  Hiuc  Cyreneni  profectus  Theodornni  niathe- 
niaticum  au(li\  it  ;  aliiue  iiidi  in  Italiain  ad  I'ytliagoricos,  Pliilolaum  atquo  Enrytum  concessit." 
(De  I'itis.  etc..  Lib.  III.,  n.  8.j).  287—28(1.) 

t  See  Ritter,  Oeachichte  der  J'liHosophie  alter  Zeit,  Zweiter  Tlieil,  Erstes  Capittl,  p.  162. 

i  Pythagoras  divided  virtue  into  two  distinct  branches— to  seek  truth  and  to  do  good. 
"The  wlude  school  of  Pythagoras  made  chastit.v  one  of  its  leading  virtues,  and  even  laboured 
for  the  creatiim  of  a  mouastic  system."  (Sec  Lecky's  EuroplitH  Moratu,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  1.,  pp.  54, 
109.     .Sicu(i<;  Kdition.J 
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At  fhe  deatli  of  its  founder  (b.c.  399)  the  Socratic  school  broke 
up.  It  possessed  no  badge,  or  bond  of  union.  Socrates  main- 
tained no  theory  ;  he  simply  stimulated  thought,  and  taught 
intellectual  honesty.* 

And  Plato,  with  his  vast  creative  mind,  with  the  marvellous 
richness  of  his  fancy,  and  his  power  of  dialectic,  was  destined 
to  confer  on  Socrates  an  immortality,  which  he  deserved  indeed, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  been  his,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  genius  of  his  disciple. 

The  training  of  Plato  was  not  yet  complete.  Ha^ang  learnt  all 
that  could  be  taught  him  by  the  greatest  mind  at  home,  he  was 
now  fit  to  profit  by  travelling  abroad.  He  wished  to  have  the 
widest  education  which  men  arid  things  could  give.  In  his 
*'  Laws  "  he  clearly  indicates  how  great  a  benefit  he  derived  from 
seeing  many  famous  men,  and  visiting  many  celebrated  cities.f 
He  was  now  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age.  First,  he  set  out 
for  Megara.  Here,  under  Euclid,  he  studied  dialectic,  and  read 
greedily  the  writings  of  Zeno  and  Parmenides.  Then  he  went 
to  Cyrene,  where  he  continued  his  course  of  geometry,  most 
likely  under  the  renowned  Theodorus,  who,  when  at  Athens, 
had  listened  with  delight  to  the  skilful  dialogues  of  their 
common  master. 

Next,  he  betook  himself  to  Italy  and  Sicily ,J  and  here  it  was 
that  he  appears  to  have  received  his  deepest  mark.  It  was  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Grsecia,  that  the  children  of  Pytha- 
goras had  established  their  Synedria  or  colleges. 

What  could  have  had  greater  charm  for  a  noble  mind,  than  a 
generous  love  of  wisdom  ?  And  what  were  these  colleges  or 
monasteries,  but  homes,  in  which  men  spent  their  lives  in  the 
abiding  contemplation  of  what  they  looked  upon  as  truth  ? 
There  is  something  sadly  grand  in  these  high  strivings  of  the 
nobler  part  of  man,  even  in  pagan  darkness,  after  light.  The 
special  characteristic  of  the  Pythagorean  was,  that  he  loved 
wisdom,  not  for  profit,  but  simply  for  wisdom's  sake.  His  one 
end  in  life  was  to  make  himself  one  with  it.     He  abhorred  and 


*  still  Ills  influence  lived  on.  If  Plato  was  so  deeply  impressed,  how  much  must  not  others 
have  been  moved.  '  Es  ist  glaubUaft."  says  Ritter.  "  dass  Sokrates  eiue  solche  Gewalt  iiber 
iliM  ausiibte,  da  Platou  selbst  in  st-iiieu  Gespraclien  nir^jeiids  die  sokratische  Grundlage  seiner 
Pliiliisopliic  vcileut;nct  uiid  die  Marbt,  wcUlie  Sokiatcs  iiber  die  Gemiither  der  Jlensclieu 
ausiilite,  iii:t  dcu  Klaiizi-iiiUslcii  Favhi-ii  scliildi-ii.  Vdji  uuu  an  blieb  er  beim  Sokrates  bis  nu 
<|.-,ss(ii  Todr  als  eiuer  seiner  treuestiii  Seliiikr,  von  scinem  Lelner  geschiitzt."  (Ueschichte  der 
thilusophie  alter  Zeit,  Zweiter  Theil,  Erstes  CapUel,  p.  162.) 

t  See  Platouis  Opera  ex  Recensione  C.  E.  Oh.  Selmeideri,  Lib.  XII.,  p.  263—501.    ParUiis. 

i  "Inde  in  Italiam  ad  Pythagorieos,  Pliilolaum  atfiu(^  Eurytuiii  concessit."  (Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  I'ol.  J  I,,  Lib.  III.,  n.  8,  p.  2B8.)  "  lie  was  aequuiiited  with  Egypt  and  Sicily  from  personal 
rtseiviiliuu,  and  was  by  far  the  most  universal  intellect  of  the  ancients  up  to  his  own  time. 
And  yet  bis  pliilosopliy'  was  a  genuine  growth  of  the  Greek  intellect.  The  Socratic  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  good  and  beautiful,  and  of  the  Deity  revealing  himself  to  man  as  a  kind  of  provi- 
dence, fornie^'jtbe  basis  on  which  he  started."  (Diilliuger,  Gentile  and  Jew,  Vol.  I.,  Book  V.,  i  I, 
p.-JOl.) 
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stamped  upon  the  idea,  that  science  should  be  prostituted  to 
gain,*  To  faciliate  their  life-object,  these  earnest  men  insti- 
tuted a  species  of  monastic  life.  They  fled  the  world.  The 
Rule  was  most  severe  ;  its  end  was  to  exclude  base  and  low- 
born minds,  and  to  secure  only  such  as  were  worthy  of  contem- 
plation. Hence,  the  noviciate  lasted  live  years.  During  this 
period,  strict  silence  was  enjoined  ;  those  who  could  not  stand 
the  test  were  deemed  unfit.f  They  were  tried  by  the  "  dura  " 
and  "  aspera  ;  "  and  like  novices  in  a  Benedictine  house,  they 
were  practised  in  humiliations  and  self-denials.  The  Pytha- 
goreans inculcated  reverence,  humility,  a  spirit  of  prayer  and 
purity  of  thought,  "  and  accustomed  men  to  associate  their 
moral  ideas  with  the  Deity,  rather  than  with  themselves.''^ 
They  jjractised  self-examination,  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state ;  and  chastity  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cardinal  virtue 
of  their  school.  They  seem  also  to  have  entertained  a  deeper 
respect  for  human  life  than  the  majority  of  pagan  philosophers. 
They  appear  to  have  believed  in  a  purgative  and  illuminative 
way.  When  they  had  been  sufficiently  purified,  they  were 
permitted  to  chasten  their  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  intel- 
lectual truth.  Thus  they  passed  their  days,  preparing  them- 
selves by  severe  asceticism  for  the  apprehension  of  that  object 
which  all  men  seek  after,  but  few  men  realize. 

Such  a  system  as  this  was  quite  a  novelty  amongst  the 
Greeks.  They  could  not  understand  any  advancement,  except 
such  as  was  elicited  through  the  social  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
And  this  very  fact  would  cause  the  Pythagorean  system  to 
exert  all  the  deeper  influence  on  Plato.§  He  found  the  monas- 
tic houses  in  full  activity  in  Tarentum,  Crotona,  and  Magna 
Grsecia.      He  was  captivated    by  what  he   saw   and    heard. 


*  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  t'roiii  the  Pythagoreans  that  Plato  learnt  to  despise 
the  Sophists  lor  taking  stiijeiids  for  tlieir  teaehiuK.  This  venal  prai-tiee  «as  espeeially  odious 
to  his  lol'tv  and  ;;iiieriins  mind.  The  ilorqias  is  full  of  his  au«er  aj;ainst  botli  Sophists  and 
rheloriciuHs.  lie  Idi.krd  ni>c>n  the  wlinle  class  as  shams,  teaehiuf;  sh:im  kni)vvle.l;,'e.  So.-rates 
had  taufjlit  liim  lo  see  the  hollowness  of  all  their  moek  wisdom,  and  to  eonihat  it  with  all  the 
power  lie  had.  The  Soi'ratic  Klnii-lius  was  the  ^reat  instrument  fordeteetinij  inllation.  Division, 
classilieatiou,  and  detinitiou.  which  were  the  strong  points  of  Socrates,  were  also  powerful  ele- 
ments for  biiufiinj;  vague  notions  to  the  test,  and  for  arranging  knowledge  in  some  sort  of 
Bcientilie  order. 

t  I  am  aware  that  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  speaks  of  the  Pythagoreans  as  a  political  sect  Tlie.r 
may,  like  the  Trades'  Unions,  have  turned  their  organization  to  special  political  purpo.ses;  biit 
it  still  remains  true  that  the  primitive  institution  of  the  Pythagorean  life  was  to  give  men 
facilities  for  the  contemplation,  first  of  nnithematical  and  then  of  pure  truth.  "Now  Pytha- 
goras," sa.ys  Lewes,  "  loved  wisdom  for  its  own  sake.  Contemplation  was  to  hiin  the  highest 
e.vercise  of  humauit.y ;  to  bring  wisdgni  down  to  the  base  purposes  of  life  was  desecration,  lie 
called  liimself  therefore  a  philosopher — a  lover  of  Wisdom — to  demarcate  himself  from  those 
who  .sought  Wisdom  only  as  a  power  to  be  used  for  ulterior  ends."  (History  of  Philosophy,  first 
Epoch,  Vliap.  II.,  i  2,  j).  22.) 

i  Sec  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  356. 

i  "  It  may  readil.y  be  imagined  with  what  eager  curiosity  Plato  undertook  this  voyage, 
what  delight  he  promised  him.self  in  seeing  the  place  itself  wliere  Pythagoras  h.ad  taught,  and 
ill  personal  emifereuce  with  tlie  living  successors  of  the  mystic  age,  and  in  obtaining  a  greater 

insight  into  the  (liictiiiics  of  a  scl 1  u  Iiich  liiid  suili  charms  foi  him.     .     .     .     He  iindonbtedly 

was  greatly  c:ipti\  atcil  hy  the  I'y  tliagiiic:iri  ilucti  iocs,  and  has  introduced  them  largely  into  his 
own  specnlatiuus.  "     (Hampden,  Fathers  of  Urtck  Philosophy,  p.  180.) 
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Archytas,  who  was  the  deepest  ascetic,  and  the  noblest  repre- 
sentative of  that  conventual  school,  came  in  contact  with  Plato 
at  Tarentum  ;*  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  high  principles 
of  the  pagan  monk,  his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  worshipping 
of  wisdom,  his  intense  love  of  the  mystic  life,  must  have  left 
a  lasting  mark  on  his  friend's  impressionable  and  observant 
mind.  Naturally  sad  and  meditative,  modest  and  gentle  in 
demeanour,  loving  the  world  of  thought  and  of  spiritual  entities, 
looking  with  a  certain  compassion,  if  not  disgust,  upon  physical 
enquiry,  mostly  absorbed  in  the  unseen,  never  married,  loving 
retirement,  Plato — had  he  been  a  Christian — would  have  been  a 
monk,. and  one  of  the  noblest  Fathers  of  the  Church.f  Even  as 
it  is,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  much  of  his  spiritual-mindedness, 
many  of  his  highest  intuitions  and  foreshadowings  of  truth,  are 
the  result  of  his  monastic  bias,  and  of  the  comparative  purity 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  It  is  as  much  Plato's  character,  as  his 
system,  which  offers  so  indescribable  a  fascination  to  noble  and 
generous  minds,  and  acts  with  a  species  of  dynamic  influence 
upon  man's  loftier  nature  ;  drawing  him,  even  though  possess- 
ing the  light  of  Christianity,  into  a  still  tenderer  love  and 
reverence  of  wisdom. 

From  Italy  Plato  travelled  into  Egypt.  He  is  said  to  have 
disguised  himself  as  an  olive-merchant,  that  he  might  the  more 
freely  move  amongst  a  class  of  men  who  regarded  strangers 
with  suspicion.  If  there  was  any  country  under  the  sun  which 
would  attract  the  attention  of  such  a  man,  it  certainly  would  be 
this  fountain-land,  it  might  almost  be  called,  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion,+  Greek  colonies  and  Greek  history  had  already  n5ade 
the  Athenians,  if  not  familiar,  at  least  conversant  with  the 
manners  and  thoughts  of  the  strange  people  of  the  East.^ 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  unsettled  state  of  those  countries, 
Plato  would  have  visited  India  and  Persia  also.      Prudence, 


*  "Archytas,  nurtured  in  the,  reserve  and  mysticism  of  the  Pythagorean  discipline  ;  Plato, 
formed  to  b'usv  and  importunate  discussion  by  the  ever-colloquial  Socrates,— two  philosopliers 
so  contrasted  wit  li  each  other  in  niaiiv  respects,  and  yet  so  concordant  in  their  love  of  ancient 
•wisdom  and  iiuletatinalile  researcli  after  tnitli."     (Ibid.,  p.  181.) 

t  Sofireatlv  were  many  Cat  liiiliewiitiis  impressed  with  the  orthodox  tendency  of  many 
of  the  teacliiir'sol  I'lato  that  tliev  tried  to  acetmnt  for  it  in  various  ways.  Some  have  imagined 
tliat  he  priMMired  and  stndieda  (iieek  ••(ipv  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  TlHm-li  tlicve  is  no  founda- 
tion lor  such  an  as.sertion.  still  it  cannot  he  dcnibted  tl.at  the. lews  niusi  have  left  tlieuniark 
amourist  som<-.  (d'  the  Eastern  nations.  Others  lia\e  said  that  the  pbilosoph.-r  met  the  l'n)i)het 
Jeremias,  which  is  cluonologically  impossible,  .\uotlier  legend,  finally,  says  that  the  body  of 
Plato  was  found  in  the  time  of  Coustantine  with  a  plate  of  gold  fastened  to  his  breast,  havmj,' 
en"raved  on  it  his  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  his  belief  in  a  future  Redeemer.  It 
they  do  nothing  else,  these  imaginings  point  to  the  feeliug  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
greatest  of  ))aL;Mn  philosophers.  ,   .      ,  .  „,  .,   , 

\  "Theodornni  iniitliematicura  audivit ;  atque  iude  in  Itaham  ad  Pythagoricos.  Plnlolaum 
at.iiu-  Kurvtnm  eone.-ssit.  Ah  his  s(j  in  Aegyptum  ad  prophetas  receiiit.  i|no  et  Kiiripidcm 
aiuiit  nna'seenin  proteetnm  esse:  atque  ibi  morbo  compn-liensnin,  a  saeerdotibus  inaiiua  cura- 
tione  fuisse  restitutnm;  <|ua  ex  re  postea  dixerit:  '  Alare  nniversa  inolnil  bonnnnm  mala, 
yuiu  et  dixisse  secundum  llomerum,  '  Aegyptiosomnes  medicos  esse.'  Deereverat  Plato  Slagis 
etiam  congredi,  verum  propter  Asiai  \xo\\a,  proposito  destitit."  (Uiogenes  Lacrtins,  Vol  II., 
Uh.  in.,  n.  8,  p.  288—289.) 

S  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  II..  Lib.  ///.,  n.  q,  p.  288. 
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however,  constrained  him  to  journey  homewards  ;  and  after 
spending  some  further  time  with  his  Pythagorean  friends,  he 
returned,  after  about  ten  years  absence,  to  teach  philosophy  at 
Athens.* 

With  the  exception  of  his  journeys  in  search  of  wisdom,  and 
his  three  fruitless  visits  to  Sicily — which  evince  the  immense 
intiuence  whi(;h  his  Pythagorean  friends  exerted  over  him, — 
Plato  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  little  house  and 
garden  at  the  Ciramicus.f  It  was  a  mile  from  Athens ;  and 
close  upon  the  pleasant  shady  walks  of  that  beautiful  suburban 
spot  to  which  his  genius  has  given  immortality.  There  is  some- 
thing sweet  and  pure  in  the  thought  of  this  great  master-spirit 
of  philosophy  dedicating  his  whole  energies  to  wisdom,  trav- 
elling first  to  find  her,  and  then  returning  home,  and,  far  from 
the  din  of  the  city  strife,  passing  away  his  quiet  days  in  her 
companionship,  and  in  teaching  others  to  prefer  the  Supremely 
Good  and  the  Sovereignly  True  before  all  the  vulgarities  of 
ambition,  and  all  the  thraldoms  of  the  senses.^ 

Quickly  did  his  rich  fame  people  the  shady  grove  !  Soon  did 
the  noblest  and  the  fairest  spirits  of  beautiful  wicked  Athens, 
Hock  to  look  on  him  and  hear  him.  Unlike  Socrates,  Plato 
loved  monastic  solitude.  He  shrank  from  the  whirl  of  men, 
and  the  sounds  of  strife  ;  and  the  very  Athenians  themselves 
were  not  displeased  to  quit,  for  a  time,  their  rivalries  and 
intrigues,  to  listen  to  the  sad  and  graceful  Plato,  descanting 
with  his  thin  and  gentle  voice  on  the  highest  happiness  of  man.^ 
Old  and  young  were  equally  attracted.  The  ambitious  hoped 
to  learn  something  which  would  teach  them  how  to  rule  their 
fellow-men.  The  gay  young  Athenian,  like  some  summer  bird, 
all  life  and  plumage,  would  flutter  around  him,  dazzled  for  the 
moment ;  the  wondering  youth  from  some  far  jirovince  of  Asia 


*  "  Regressiis  vero  Athenas  in  Academia  coramorabatur.  Est  antera  gymnasium  in  snbiir- 
bano  iieiiiorosiim,  a  quodam  beroe  Acadciui  nouiiiie  adpcllatum,  siuut  et  Kupolis  in  Astiateutis 
niemuvut  dioens: 

'  In  ainbulacris  Aoadrnii  unibiosis  Dei.' 
Sed  et  Tiiuon  in  Platouem  s(M-ni<)iu'in  vciicii.s  imiiut  : 

'  Uos  inter  dux  illc  I'hilo  (clsissimus  ibat, 
Cu.jii.s  ab  ore  iii(li>s  luaiinbat.  (|uale  Hccadciui 
Arbiistis  lepida  mi)diilaiilur  voce  cioadii;.'  " 

(Uiof,'eiu-8  Laortius,  Vol.  II..  Lib.  III.,  n.  9,  p.  2fi9.) 
t  "  He  bad  a  villa  out  at  HcraeU-a,"  says  Or.  Newman;  "and  be  left  bis  patrimony  to  bis 
Bcbool.  in  wliose  bauds  it  reuiaiucil,  not  only  sate,  b\it   fructilyiu};,  a  marvellous  pbenoiuenou 
in  tiimultuous  Greece,  for  tile  long  space  of  eiglit  hutidred  years."    (On  Unioersities,  Chap.  IV., 
p.  6G.) 

t  Tbe  following  anecdotes  are  cbaracteristic  of  tbe  man: — "  Platonem  tradunt,  cum 
vidisset  qiiendam  aleis  bulenteni  increpusscr,  et  cum  ille,  Quaui  nie  iu  parvis  reprebendis. 
iliceret,  respoiidisse :  'At  est  eousnetudo  nou  parva  res.'  Rogatus,  an  i]>sius  eelebre  alit|Uod 
dictum,  siiHiti  superioruni.  fiituiMMi  esset  (  '  Prinium,'  inquit,  '  eoni|>;trai'i'  uportet  nonieu,  tnnt 
luulta  fore.'  Ingresso  ali<|iiaiiil<>  .\cuocrati,  '  Csede,'  inqnit,  'luiiir  .sir\  uui :  nam  ipse,  quod 
iralus  sim,  nequeo.'  Ciiiilain  itrin  Hcrvorum,  '.lani,'  iuqiiit,  '  vaiiiiliisscs,  uisi  iralus  esseni.' 
Cum  e(|iio  iusi'disset.  coutiuuo  desenudit.  dieeus,  '  Vereri  Be,  ue  equi  iustar,  I'astu  ett'erretur.'  " 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  [II.,  n.  W,  p.  318—319.) 

?  "  Vox  illi  gracilis  fuit.  ut  ait  Timotbeus  Atbcuieusis  in  libro  de  Vitis."  (Diogenes  Laeitius, 
Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  7,  p.  i<8ti.) 
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Minor,  from  the  wild  woods  of  Cappadocia,  or  the  rot-ky  lauds 
of  Thrace,  would  haug  spell-bound  on  the  sage's  lips,  as  if 
enthralled  by  some  divinity,  whilst  the  self-contained  and 
haughty  Lacedsemonian  would  feel  himself  compelled,  though 
half  unwillingly,  to  offer  his  proud  testimony  to  the  mastership 
of  the  Athenian  niind.'^  Neither  the  fame  of  Isocrates,  the 
celebrated  rhetorician,  nor  the  tenets  of  Aristippus,  which 
flattered  the  lowest  passions  of  mankind,  were  able  to  cast  a 
shade  on  the  unapproachable  popularity  of  the  divine  Academy. 
Men  who  were  learning  to  become  Tyrants ;  future  orators, 
governors,  philosophers,  and  poets  ;  men  of  acute  intellect  and 
restless  temperament ;  nay,  even  accomplished  courtesans,  such 
as  Aspasia,  Lasthenea,  and  the  profligate  Axiothea,  mixed  with 
the  general  throng,  testifying  at  once  by  their  presence  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  iState,  and  to  the  hollowness  of  all  philosophy 
which  is  simply  founded  on  human  genius  and  natural  gifts. 
The  whole  of  this  picture,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  refined,  is  cap- 
tivating, is  sweet  and  soothing  to  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
man.  Nature  can  rise  no  higher.  Plato  manifests  it  at  its 
brightest  and  its  best.  Elegance,  culture,  taste,  delicacy,  high 
thoughts,  noble  aspirations,  beautiful  conceptions  of  the  mind 
and  the  imagination— all  are  here  displayed  in  their  most  per- 
fect grace  and  fiower.f  It  is  a  charming  dream,  a  lovely 
apparition,  but  it  lacks  substance  and  stamina.  Demosthenes, 
Hyperides,  Aristotle,  Hpeusippus,  Xenocrates,  Dion, — all  these 
lived  on  the  lips  of  "  Plato  the  Divine."  But  what  is  the  best 
of  them,  but  a  specimen  of  weakness  and  impurity,  compared 
with  their  master's  highest  theories  "i  What  is  the  best  of  them, 
compared  with  the  humblest  Father  of  the  desei^t,  but  a  con- 
tradiction of  pride,  self-love,  and  periodical  unchastity  ?  % 


*  His  advice  was  often  very  niucli  to  the  point: — "Elniis  consnlere  solitus  erat.  '  lit  in 
speeuli)  se  studiose  iiitnerentiir;  tore  eiiini,  ut  ejiisraoill  IVeditate  deterrerentur.  I'otasso 
iis(|iie  iid  ehriftati-m  misquani  decere'  iiionebat,  '  iirieteniuaiii  in  diitbus  testis  dei  Iarj;itorls 
viiii.'  Sdiumiis  item  imniodicu.s  illi  displici-hal.  In  lesilius  sir|Uideni  ait:  'Doruiieiis  autem 
Ill-UK)  illius  inctii  ist.  Veritatem  suavioieiii  aiiditu  omnibiis.  (juic  dicereiitur.'  Alii,  'vera  loqiii 
jiiciiMdius  est  (iiiiiiil)iis  dixisse  piitaut.'  .Sir  aiitenietde  veritate  dixit  in  legibns:  '  I'nEelaruni 
'(|iiiddani  est  Veritas.  O  hospes,  atcpie  diiraliile.  Vernni  id  persiiadere  nou  facile  videtur." 
(IJio^euts  Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III..  ».  2ti,  /;.  :U!)— 320.) 

t  VVlietlier  it  came  from  culture,  or  from  original  nature,  Plato  possessed  a  generosity  of 
.soul  wliicli  was  cue  of  the  great  causes  of  liis  fascinating  iutiuenee.  A  man  who  could  love 
Willi  such  ardour  and  disinterestedness  the  image  of  wisdmu,  tlie  lignre  of  the  .Sovereign  (food 
and  Ti-ue,  must  have  had  a  rare  comliiiiatioii  of  high  gifts.  One  would  not  he  enough.  .Such 
devotion  is  the  result  of  charai'ter.  which  is  ((implex.  Higlily-wniiight  feelings,  sii:iring 
imagination,  a  spontaneous  yearning  nfter  sdiiiething  higher,  as  Ihe  Ihimc  Hies  iip--I  liise  must 
have  been  some  of  the  specialties  of  I'lalo.  .So  great  an  adiiiiiatidii  did  a  Coiiuthian  agricultur- 
ist fi-el  for  him,  after  rea<liug  the  Gurnins.  that,  ahandoiiiug  his  holding,  he  at  once  set  out  for 
Athens  and  became  Plato's  disciple.  It  is  only  the  action  of  enthusiasm  which  can  light  up 
such  tires  as  this. 

t  The  difference  comes  from  this:  that  the  pagans,  even  the  best  of  them,  like  Plato,  rested 
on  emotion  and  Ihe  humiiii  lii\  .liiiess  ol'  a  moral  and  s|iiiiliial  lite,  'I'lii-  gnat  power  of  Plato's 
diiilogiiesis  not.  afler  .ill,  so  iniirl,  llieir  force-  of  l.igic.  as  tl.iii  |i(.\ver  (if  ap,ieal  to  the  purest 
aspirations  of  the  li(-;irl,  Tliev  s,),-„k  to  the  higher  natural  si-iise  which  is  in  man.  They 
present  a  sph-nitid  pietnre  of  ;i 'moral  hero.  (U-  of  ;i  .jiist  mail,  and  the  mind  is  at  once  subdued 
liy  the  action  of  etliie  lov.-IinesK,  and  the  impress  of  those  virtues  which  are  at  the  root  of  trno 
Mobility     Who  can  read  the  Goryuts,  without  being  deeply  struck  bj-  the  sublime  conception 
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Philosophy  may  refine  the  feelings  and  educate  the  taste,  but 
it  cannot  control  the  concrete — subdue  pride  in  the  intellect, 
and  passion  in  the  heart.  And  since  philosophy  was  the 
highest,  and  certainly  the  purest  religion  of  the  Greeks,  phi- 
losophy, as  a  moral  guide,  has  proved  hergelf  to  be  an  egregious 
failure.* 

The  reader  nuist  already  have  been  struck  by  the  resemblance 
between  the  Angelical  and  the  master  of  the  Academy.  Both 
were  nobly  born  ;  both  were  grave  from  youth  ;  both  loved 
wisdom  with  intensity  of  devotion  ;  both  followed  her  to  the 
end.  If  Plato  was  instructed  by  Socrates,  S.  Thomas  was  taught 
by  Albertus  Magnus  ;  if  Plato  travelled  into  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  S.  Thomas  went  to  Cologne,  Naples,  Bologna,  and 
Rome  ;  •  if  contrary  to  his  inclination  Plato  attended  the  court 
of  Dionysius,  S.  Thomas,  against  his  will,  was  Councillor  to 
Louis,  King  of  France.f  If  Plato  was  famous  for  his  erudition 
and  the  breadth  of  his  research,  8.  Thomas  was  no  less  noted 
for  universal  knowledge.  Both  were  naturally  meek  and 
gentle  ;  both  in  their  respective  measure  professed  monastic 
life  ;  Plato,  like  S.  Thomas,  was  never  married  ;  both  loved 
solitude  ;  both  were  celebrated  for  their  self-control  ;  both  were 
brave  ;  both  held  their  audience  spell-bound  by  their  brilliant 
mental  gifts  ;  both  passed  their  time  in  lecturing  in  schools. 
What  the  Pythagoreans  were  to  Plato,  that  the  Benedictines 
were  to  the  Angelical.  Both  shrank  from  display  of  self.  If 
the  Angelical  is  extremely  objective  in  his  method,  and  never 
mentions  self,  Plato  only  alludes  to  self  twice  in  all  his  Dia- 
logues, and  that  for  the  sake  of  others.^  Both  men  were  ardent 
thinkers,  deep  dialecticians,  keen  in  their  power  of  analysis, 
overflowing  with    emotion   well    controlled.      Both   Wrote   on 

which  it  represents!  But,  vana  est  piclchi-ititdo ;  loveliness,  without  stern  duty,  and  the 
personal  love  of  a  personal  God,  possesses  little  struggling  power.  Emotion,  at  its  highest,  is 
too  llinisy  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  working  life. 

*  Hettinger,  in  his  Apologie  des  CliriMnilhnm.i,  has  a  chapter,  I)as  Bediirfniss  der  Offmharunn, 
in  which  lie  proves  these  three  propositions,  bearing  upon  what  has  hei-n  ailvaueed;— '  Krstens: 
Die  Minsi-hheit,  sich  selhst  iiheila>stii.  hat  die  Idee  der  wahreu  Keligion  niclit  realisirt. 
Zweitens:  Die  Menschlieit.  sieh  silUst  iil)erlassen,  kaun  die  Idee  der  wahren  Religion  nicht 
realisiicu.  Dritteiis ;  Die  nal  iirliiln-  Keligion,  an  sich  betrachtet,  ist  niangelhaft  \ind  sehwach 
nni  (lie  MiHsclihcit  in  iliniu  gcgciiuiiili^cu  Zuslaiide  ihrem  Ziel  eutgegeu  zu  fiihreu."  filer 
HeWfis  din  ChriiiUiMiums,  Zi'viti  Ahthfiiuan,  Klftir  Vortrag.  p.  4t)4.) 

t  Of  course,  the  sJv(f  of  the  Angelical  and  of  Plato  cannot  be  compared;  hut  their  resem- 
blance lies  in  the  uatnral  moral  cliar.icter.  The  style  of  the  .Suiiinut.  e.g..  is  not  that  of  the  man. 
■s.  Thomas,  hut  ot  thu  scliolniitic.  He  east  self  ou  one  sule  when  treating  of  science:  when  he 
left  self,  then  he  adopted  Aristotle. 

t  It  is  quite  curious  how  Plato,  in  the  Rfjniblic,  when  sketching  the  picture  of  a  true 
guardian  of  the  State,  gives  those  very  qualities  whiiOi  one  meets  as  si)ec,nilties  ot  the  Angeli- 
cal. It  is  but  natural  that  they  shoulil  recall  Plato  himself,  and  here  the  likeness  between  Inni 
and  iS.  Thomas  comes  out  again.  .  . 

"  Now  let  us  enumerate  the  characteristica  of  the  true  philosophic  disposition.  They  are 
(1)  an  eager  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  all  real  existence  ;  (2)  liatr(<l  of  lalsdiood,  and  devoted 
lovcoflruth:  (3)  contempt  of  the  pleasures  of  the  body;  (4)  indillereiice  to  numey  ;  (5)  high- 
iiiiiide.lnessand  liberahtv;  (fi)  justice  and  gentleness;  (7)  a  quick  ;ii.|,ielieii.sion,  and  a  good 
memory;  (B)  a  musical,  regular,  and  harmonious  disposition."  (See  Uavies'  and  Vaughaii's 
nrpnhlir.  of  I'lnto.  Atmlysis  of  Book  IV.,  p.  A'.Y//.  .•  or  read  the  original,  PlatonU,  Opera,  ex  ite 
c.  (wioH*  C.  E.  Ch.  Schueideri;   CivUa.i,  Lib.  I'/.,  j>.  IU4— 116.     yarUsiis.) 
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morality,  politics,  and  religion.  Had  Plato  been  a  Christian  he 
would  have  been  a  saint ;  had  the  Angelical  been  a  pagan  he 
would  have  been  another  Plato. 

The  gulf  which  separated  them  was  this  :  the  Angelical  was 
formed  on  Christ.  Hde  was  sound  and  pure  throughout.  He 
had  the  workings  of  a  personal  love  of  his  Redeemer  in  him  ; 
he  was  a  model  of  a  spotless  life.  His  faculties  were  subli- 
mated by  the  supernatural.  What  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are 
to  the  Smnma  Theologica,  that  the  character  of  the  master  of 
the  Academy  is  to  the  character  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.  In 
one  there  is  the  perfection  of  human  beauty  ;  in  the  other,  the 
human  is  enlarged,  elevated,  purified  by  the  Divine.*  In  the 
one,  we  have  guesses  at  truth,  the  forebodings  of  genius  with 
its  contradictions  ;  in  the  other,  the  steady  full-orbed  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  its  symmetry,  concord,  and  scientific 
harmony.  In  one,  we  possess  a  test  of  how  little,  as  well  as 
how  much,  the  human  mind  is  capable  of ;  in  the  other,  a  sample 
of  how  large  a  store  of  freedom,  stability,  and  light,  the 
Almighty  can  bestow  on  man.  The  f(^rmer  has  pleased  and 
amused  the  educated  few  ;  the  latter  has  formed  the  minds  of 
succeeding  generations.  Plato,  compared  with  the  other  Greek 
philosophers,  is  beautiful  to  look  upon ;  Plato  by  the  side  of 
the  Angelical  turns  to  earth,  and  almost  falls  to  clay.f  Man, 
though  placed  below,  is  made  for  heaven  ;  his  human  gifts 
should  be  j)urified  by  a  higher  influence,  and  "clothed  upon" 
by  the  grace  of  God.  J 

Plato  died  the  very  day  on  which  he  completed  his  eighty- 
first  birthday.^     Some  say  he  expired  during  a  marriage-feast ; 


*  The  enlislifpiieil  Ozanam  has  thoniishest  opinion  of  the  Christian  tendency  of  Plato's 
leaching: — "Knlic  touti's  Ics  eonjci't  nics  |iav  lesfinelles  les  pliilosoplies  s'ees  teiitrrctit  de 
s'elevei' jnsqn'  A  la  eoiinais.saiu'c  dc  la  lii\  inilt\  aneiuies  ne  8'('tai<'nt  lenconlrecs  plus  hfuiense- 
nieiit  que  eel  les  ilc  I'laton,  si  iiicdiiiiilMes  {|ii'cllcs  fiissent,  avee  les  i  evelatiiiiis  dii  elirisl  iauisnie  : 
files  iivaii-iit  iihtenn  le  snllVaj;e  ile  ses  ]>Uis  yiaves  a|)"l(if;istes  :  llaiitc  n'avait  pas  le  dioil  d'etre 
plus  si\  II  r.  Le  Dien  que  le  disciple  de  Soeiatc  iidoi'c  est  deniiiulrr  ncui-seiileineiil  par  les 
liners  nil  I  aniques  de  la  nature,  niais  ])ar  Tordrc  ni'iu'ral  qui  v  deuiiue."  f  (Kiirns  ('niuiilrtes, 
Ttimr  SiJirine  Deuxieme  Edilimi.  Purik  HI.,  CImii.  H.,  p.  2(111.)  The  whole  chapter  would  well 
repay  perusing. 

t  l>iogenes  Laertins  speaks  of  his  doctrines  thus  : — "  Miscnit  Heraeliteornm.  Pythagoreoruni- 
que  ae  Soeratieorum  doetriuas.  Atque  in  his  quidcm,  qua^  seusihus  sulijaeeut,  Ileraiditl  partes 
tiiiliatur.  roriii  in  his.  qua'  ail  iuti-lli^^iul  iaiii  iirrtineiit  I'ytliauiUM'  ailqiiieseclial.  lu  rebus 
autc-ni  civililiiis  .Socralriu  siiuui  uiuxiuir  auiplcrtidiatur.  .Aiuul  i|iiidaiii.  i'\  quihus  Satvrus  est, 
Diiuii  ilium  seii|isisse  iu  .Sieiliaiii,  \iti  tres  lihros  rythaj;urieiis  sihi  einen-l.a  Philiilao  ei-ntuni 
minis.  Erat  eniiu  satis  opulentus,  acceptis  a  Diouysio  plus<|uaui  oetogiuta  taleutis.  Sieut 
etiani  Ouetor  serihit  in  libro,  cnjus  est  titulus:  Aii  pecuniiisuui  op<nteat  esse  sapienteiii.  " 
(Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  H.  10,  11,  i>.  290—291.) 

t  What  a  splendid  mystic,  in  the  highest  Catholic  sense,  Plato  would  have  been  had  he 
been  a  Christian!  Tha  Pluzdrris  is  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Of  course,  his  treatment  of  the 
"  Divine  mania"  is  pagan;  but  through  its  paganism  his  soaring  spirit  can  he  seen,  and  his 
capability  of  seizing  the  highest  emotions  of  the  soul  couu-s  out  with  lucid  evidence. 

§  Diogenes  Laertins  gives  his  Will: — "  Ila'c  reliiiuit  I'lalo  atque  legavit:  Hephaistiadeum 
fundtini.  eni  ab  aquiloue  viidna  via  est,  (pue  dueit  a  temjdo  Cephisiadum  :  at>  austro  Heracleum 
Heidiastiadum  ;  abnrtusolis  .Xrcheslratiis  I'tireanus:  ab  oecasu  Philippus  Choliilen.sis.  Hnuc 
auliiii  uiuiiui  licituru  sit  aut  veiidrre.  aiit  alii'iiarc,  sed  sit  Adimaiili  lilii,  quantum  licri  )i(dest. 
Kiiiiisi:iilniiii|iii'  luuiliim,  (|iU'm  i-mi  a  ( 'allimaclin.  rui  iib  aquibuic  \  irinus  ist  Kiuvniedon 
M\  rrhiuiisins;  ab  au.-.|ro  llemiistr:il  us  Xvpi-teruu  :  ab  <ulii  Eur.vuK-dou  M.\  rrliiiuiftius ;  ab 
oeeasu  Ceplii-ssus.  Argeuli  uiiuas  tres,  argeuteani  jjliialani  pendeuteui  drailimas  CLXV. 
C.vmbiuni  pouderis  drachuiarum  XLV.  Annulnm  aure\ini.  et  inaurem  auream,  anibo  drachmas 
quatuor  et  trea  ubulus  pcndeutia.     Euclldes  lapicida  mihi  debet  miuaiitres.    Diauum  dimitto 
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otht^rs,  in  the  very  act  of  writing.  Temperate  in  his  habits, 
assiduous  in  his  mental  labours,  he  passed  his  life,  says  Cicero, 
"  in  quietness,  and  purity,  and  elegance  ;  "  and  remains  to  this 
day  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  what  human  culture  and 
natural  gifts  can  do,  unassisted  by  the  vigorous  realities  of  a 
Christian  life. 

His  method  was  eminently  Socratic.  He  did  not  take  for 
granted,  like  the  Sophist,  and  build  a  towering  system  on  a 
postulate.  He  was  a  winnower  and  a  sifter.  He  grasped  a 
question  firmly,  and  investigated  and  discussed  it.  In  keeping 
with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  people,  who  loved  to  cross-question 
each  other  in  the  agora,  gymnasia,  and  bright  paljBstra,  he  threw 
his  philosophy  into  the  form  of  brilliant  dialogue  and  dialectic* 
His  whole  tone  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  Grecian 
mind.  Grave  and  gay,  flowing  and  figurative,  now  steeped  in 
deepest  thought,  now  bursting  into  play,  sparkling  with  polished 
irony,  at  times  overflowing  with  fancy,  melody,  and  tenderest 
emotion,  vivid  and  dramatic,  cultivated  and  refined,  so  exquisite 
an  art-work  as  to  conceal  art  altogether, — the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
in  spite  of  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  Xenophon,  stand  unrivalled  as 
master-pieces  of  the  most  perfect  culture  of  the  Grecian  mind.f 

It  is  true  that  just  as  the  Dialogues  cannot  be  thrown  into 
order,  so  there  is  no  realization  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  of 
any  definite  theory.  Plato's  method  is  mainly  negative.  He 
unravels  a  skein,  and  when  he  has  finished,  and  the  reader 
expects  some  grand  result,  he  generally  finds  that  the  work  is  at 
aia  end.  If  he  has  not  absolutely  seized  truth,  at  least  he  has 
not  been  deceived  by  falsehood  ;  though  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case.  For  instance,  the  Hippias  Major  is  essen- 
tially dialectical,  whilst  the  TinicBUS  is  a  simple  exposition  of 
an  important  truth. 

Though  Plato  has  a  strong  philosophical  bias,  his  principal 
aim  was  to  liberate  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  ignorance, 

liliorani.  Faniulos  rflinquo,  Tyclionrm,  Bictani,  Apollnniadcm,  et  Dinnysium.  Supclloctileni 
I't  vasa  Ncripla.  i(iiiirmri  lialict  f\ci]i|ilai'  IK'iiietriiis.  Niilli  aiidiii  (|iiiil(|iiain  dt-hco.  Cuiatoies 
ei'iiiit  Sii.sllii-iii's.  .Siiciisiiipiis.  l»criii-l  rius,  Hegias,  Eurvnicdni],  CalliTiiachiis  at(im!  Tlirasippus. 
Hoc  ti-staiiu'iiti  iii.-,ius  cxciiiplar."     (  I'ul.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  'n.  30,  p.  ;i21— :i23.) 

*  Diogf lies  Laeitiiis  gives  several  epitaphs,  or  epigrams,  of  the  great  philosopher.  Here  it> 
the  iuscriptiou  ou  his  tmiib  : — 

"  Jiistitia  cvinctis  pra'stans,  vifaqtie  iiiodesta, 
Hoe  situs  in  tiinndo  divus  AiistoeUes. 
i^i  qiieii(|U»iii  a<l  iiiagiios  sapii-ntia  vexit  honores, 
Uiiuc  citra  invidiam  vexit  et  ipsa  virniii." 

(Vol.  11.,  Lib.  in.,  n.  30.  p.  32.1.) 
t  Professor  .lowett's  Plato  gives  the  best  possible  idea  of  Plato's  style.  The  smooth  flow  of 
the  seuteiiei-s,  the  illimitable  simplieity,  the  fulness  and  the  foree  are'  well  preseiveil.  Iiidicd 
most  men,  save  the  most  finished  scholars,  would  learn  more  of  I'lato  in  this  translation,  were 
they  willing  to  ailiiiit  it.  than  in  their  own  rea<ling  of  the  text  itself.  What  indeed  does  the 
best  of  scholars  know  of  the  Greek  proniineiatiiMi,  accent,  or  tone  f  .\nd  what,  al'ti'r  all.  can 
he  who  read.s  tin-  (ireek  itself  do,  more  than  translate  it  as  he  goes  along  I  To  pieleiul  to  taste 
th<-  exi|iiiHitini!.s  of  language  which  is  too  line  to  be  tbrown  into  the  vernacular,  i.-.  to  under- 
stand an  Miikuowii  t<uigue.  It  is  only  in  as  far  as  «c  can  translate  a  classic  that  wc  i.iii  undcr- 
stuiid  its  grosser  meaning  ;  is  there  a  dillerent  law  lor  the  more  volatile  and  refined  / 
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and  to  open  before  its  eyes  a  higher,  more  noble,  and  purer 
range  of  thought.'*  He  not  only  looked  to  the  beauty  of 
abstract  truth,  but  also  to  the  requirements  of  the  Greeks 
amongst  whom  he  lived.  The  reaction  created  by  the  Sophists, 
the  genius  of  Socrates,  the  political  and  moral  corruption  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  anarchical,  tickle,  and  profligate  characteristics 
of  the  people,  drove  the  sensitive  mind  of  Plato  to  seek  out  a 
method  of  philosophizing,  which  should  produce  that  steadiness, 
refinement,  and  stability,  without  which  society  quickly  falls 
away. 

Though  he  undoubtedly  contradicts  himself  in  his  various 
dialogues,  not  in  minor  questions  only,  but  ev^en  in  his  master- 
principle  of  the  ideal  world,  still  on  the  whole  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  set  in  motion  a  principle  of  unity,  and  invented 
a  scientific  stand-point  to  which  the  world,  man,  and  thought, 
could  be  referred.  The  whole  tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  live 
and  believe  in  the  Unseen  World,  and  to  account  for  what  reality 
there  was  in  material  things  by  referring  them  to  it.f  Consid- 
ering the  moral  and  political  condition  of  Athens,  to  live  in 
Plato's  atmosphere  was  like  raising  the  head  out  of  some  dank 
and  fetid  marsh,  and  breathing  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

It  was  this  expanding  theory,  which  took  root  in  Alexandria, 
which  earned  for  it  its  world-wide  reputation  ;  and  which  alone 
seemed,  for  the  time,  capable  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
teachings  of  the  Church. 

To  give  a  brief  account  of  it,  will  be  to  indicate  the  principal 
influence  which  the  Platonic  mind  exerted  over  the  Angelical. J 

Plato's  whole  thought  is  vividly  illustrated  by  a  passage  from 
the  Republic,  which  is  often  referred  to,  but  very  seldom  quoted  : 

*  The  fact  of  liis  coiitradictins  himself  in  his  cnrdinal  theory  shows  that  it  must  have  sat 
lishtl.v  upon  liim.  •' If  there  is  a  doctriue  which  is  the  guide  of  liis  [Plato's]  deepest  specula- 
tions," says  Mr.  Mill,  "  which  he  invests  with  all  the  plausibility  that  his  woiHlcrfiil  jiower  of 
illnstrutiiiii  <-au  Hive  .  .  .  it  is  the  theory  of  self-i-xisti-nt  iilcns. — the  essciilial  ;;n>iin(l-work 
of  some  (if  lii.s  ^iiindest  dialogues,  especially  the  P/i<ii-ilrHs,  tlif  I'lidrdnii.  anil  an  iniportant  por- 
tion of  tlie  Uepiililir.  Vet  there  is  in  his  writin";s  no  si>ecinii-n  i)f  lujiiral  ccmfntation  more 
remarkable  than  that  by  which  I'aniienides,  in  the  dialogue  so  cnllcii.  (iveitlirows  this  veiy 
doctrine,  put  into  tb<-  mciulli  of  llir  \oullifiil  Socrates."  (JUsxri-tiitimis  iiiul  J)isnix.-:ions,  Vol.  III., 
p.  3;i3.)  He  is  not  coiisisti  iit  even  in  his  criterion  of  triije  opinion,  knowledge,  or  virtue.  In  fact, 
he  is  a  classic  prose-poet. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Plato's  works.  Plato  was  not  tho 
first  to  write  in  tlie  form  of  dialogue: — "  Dialogos  itaque  prinnnn  Zenouem  Kleatem  scripsisse 
ferunt.  AristotcUs  in  priiuo  de  poctis,  .Mexanicnnni  Styreuin  sive  Teinm,  sicnt  ei  Phavoiinus 
in  Coninieiitai  lis  tiiulit.  Ceternin  Plato  nii-o  i|uideni  jiidicio  id  genus  expolivit.  nt  noii  .sdliiin 
ornala' el  i'\p(ilit:e  oratioiiis.  vitumi  cI  ipsius  nnentidiiis  diguissime  8il)i  priiiiutuni  viiulicit. 
Kstanti-ni  Dialogii.seMiiiti-nogatione  el  respoubionc  coin  posit  ns,  de  ea  re.  <|un-  \  el  ]ibil(isi)pliiani 
vel  reipntilica'  pMiti-.--  attin|;al,  eiini  decenti  etcongrna  expiessione  persiiiiarnni.  t\\v.\:  adsnnjiiu- 
tur,  a(<iuala(inc  compdsitioiie  verboriini.  Uialectica  est  disputaiuli  ais.  jiir  <iuaiii  ali<|iiid  aut 
prolianiiis  ant  iniiirolpainiis.  ex  inlerrogatione  itideiii,  et  responsione  disKcrrntinin.  Eniinvero 
Platonica-  orationis  geniinus  stylus  est,  uterque  siiiiimus.  Alter  ex  lii.s,  qui  iiistitnit  Bt<iuo 
inibiiit  ;  altei-,  cpii  in  in(iiiirendo  versatur.  Ate."     (Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  32,  j>.  327 — 328.) 

i  Kicigfues  haertius  gives  Plato's  works  thus: — Sunt  ex  his  quidam,  qui  ad  Physicam  perti- 
n<-iil.  Ml  'riniii'us:  :id  l.cigicen,  nt  Piditii'us,  Cratyhis,  Pariiienidcs  it  Soplnst.-i,  Snnf  ijiii  ad 
nMiinlcTii.  ut  Apoldtia.  CriWm,  I'liiccliiM,  I'IkiiIi  us.  ,'^vioposiiiin,  Mciir  ncuus.  Clilopboii,  EpistoliB, 
Pliilcbiis,  lli|.p:iriliiis  el  Anl<Tiishr.  Ad  civ  ilcni  \  ci'i.  (liscipliii;i  iii  pi'iliiiriil  Kcspulilica.  I.eges, 
Minos,  KpiuoniiH.  ct  At laulicn.s.  Ad  iiislilnliiineni  pertinent  Alciliiadcs  dno,  Tluages,  liVsis, 
Laches.  In  teiitando  ver.santur  Kniliyphron,  Menon.  Ion,  ("harniides,  TheastetUH.  In  acctisando, 
Protagoras.  In  evertendo  Euthydenuis,  Hippiie  duo,  Gorgias."  (Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  TU  32, 
p.  329—330.) 
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"  IniiXi^iin!  a  number  of  men  li\iii<^  in  an  underground  cavernous  chamber, 
with  an  entrance  open  to  the  lif^ht,  extending'  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
cavern,  in  which  they  have  been  contined,  from  their  childhood,  with  their 
legs  and  necks  so  shackled,  that  they  are  obliged  to  sit.  still  and  look  straight 
forwai'ds,  because  their  chains  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  turn  their 
heads  round ;  and  imagine  a  bnght  tire  burning  some  way  off,  above  and 
behind  them,  and  an  elevated  roadway  passing  between  the  fire  and  the  pris- 
oner, with  a  low  wall  built  along  it,  like  the  screens  which  (^onjuroi-s  put  up 
in  front  of  their  audience,  and  above  which  they  exhibit  their  wondeis. 

I  have  it,  he  replied. 

Also  tigure  to  yourself  a  number  of  persons  walking  behind  this  wall, 
and  carrying  with  them  statues  of  men,  and  images  of  other  animals,  wi'ought 
in  wood  and  stone  and  all  kinds  of  materials,  together  with  various  other 
articles,  which  overtop  the  wall ;  and,  as  you  might  expect,  let  some  of  the 
pji^^ere-by  be  talking,  and  othere  silent. 

You  are  desci-ibing  a  strange  scene,  and  sti-ange  prisoners. 

They  resemble  us,  I  replied.  For  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  fii-st  jilace, 
whether  persons  so  confined  could  have  seen  anything  of  themselves  or  of 
eiu-h  other,  beyond  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  fire  upon  the  part  of  the 
cavern  facing  them  1 

Certainly  not,  if  you  suppose  them  to  have  been  compelled  all  their  life- 
time to  keep  their  heads  unmoved. 

And  is  not  their  knowledge  of  the  things  carried  past  them  equally 
limited  ? 

Unquestionably  it  is. 

And  if  they  were  able  to  converse  with  one  another,  do  you  not  think 
that  they  would  be  in  the  habit  of  giving  names  to  the  objects  which  they 
saw  before  them  1 

Doubtless  they  would. 

Again  :  if  their  prison-house  returaed  an  echo  from  the  part  facing  them, 
whene\'er  one  of  the  passers-by  opened  his  lips,  to  what,  let  me  ask  you, 
could  they  refer  the  voice,  if  not  to  the  shadow  which  was  passing? 

Unciuestionably  they  would  refer  it  to  that. 

Then  surely  such  pei-sons  would  hold  the  shadows  of  those  manufactured 
articles  to  be  the  only  realities  ? 

Without  a  doubt  they  would. 

Now  consider  what  would  happen  if  the  course  of  nature  brought  them 
a  release  from  their  fetters,  and  a  remedy  for  their  foolishness,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Let  us  supi)0se  that  one  of  them  has  been  released,  and 
compelled  suddenly  to  stand  up,  and  turn  his  neck  round  and  walk  with  open 
eyes  towards  the  light ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  he  goes  thi-ough  all  these 
actions  wth  pain,  and  that  the  dazzling  splendour  rendei-s  him  incapable  of 
discerning  those  objects  of  which  he  used  formerly  to  see  the  shadows.  What 
answer  should  you  expect  him  to  make,  if  some  one  were  to  tell  him  that  in 
those  days  he  was  watching  foolish  phantoms,  but  that  now  he  is  somewhat 
nearer  to  reality,  and  is  tiu-ned  towards  things  more  real,  and  sees  more 
ct)rrectly  ;  above  all,  if  he  were  to  point  out  to  him  the  several  olyects  that 
are  passing  by,  and  question  him,  and  compel  him  to  answer  what  tliey  are  ? 
Should  you  not  expect  him  to  be  puzzled,  and  to  regard  his  old  visions  as 
truer  than  the  objects  now  forced  upon  his  notice? 

Yes,  nuich  truer. 

And  if  he  were  further  compelled  to  gaze  at  the  light  itself,  would  not 
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his  eyes,  think  you,  be  distressed,  and  would  he  not  shrink  and  turn  away  to 
the  things  which  he  could  see  distinctly,  and  consider  them  to  be  really 
clearei"  than  the  things  pointed  out  to  him  1 

Just  so. 

And  if  some  one  were  to  drag  him  violently  up  the  rough  and  steep 
ascent  from  the  cavern,  and  I'efuse  to  let  him  go  till  he  had  drawn  him  out 
into  the  light  of  the  sun,  would  he  not,  think  you,  be  vexed  and  indignant  at 
such  treatment,  and  on  reaching  the  light,  would  he  not  find  his  eyes  so 
dazzled  by  the  glare  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  out  so  much  as  one  of  the 
objects  that  ai-e  now  called  true  1 

Yes,  he  would  find  it  so  at  first. 

Hence  I  suppose,  habit  will  be  necessaiy  to  enable  him  to  perceive 
objects  in  that  upper  world.  At  first  he  will  be  most  successful  in  dis- 
tinguishing shadows;  then  he  will  discern  the  I'efiections  of  men  and  other 
things  in  water,  and  afterwards  tlie  i-ealities ;  and  after  this  he  will  raise  his 
eyes  to  encounter  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stai-s,  finding  it  less  ditticult  to 
study  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  heaven  itself  by  night,  than  the  sun  and 
the  sun's  light  by  day. 

Doubtless. 

Last  of  all,  I  imagine,  he  will  be  able  to  observe  and  contemplate  the 
nature  of  the  sun,  not  as  it  appears  in  water  or  on  alien  groimd,  but  as  it  is 
in  itself  in  its  own  territory. 

Of  coui'se. 
His  next  step  wll  be  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  sun  is  the  author  of 
the  seasons  and  the  yeai-s,  and  the  guardian  of  all  things  in  the  visible  world, 
and  in  a  manner  the  cause  of  all  those  things  which  he  and  his  companions 
used  to  see. 

Obviously,  this  will  be  his  next  step. 

What  then?  When  he  recalls  to  mind  his  fii-st  habitation,  and  the  ws- 
dom  of  the  place,  and  his  old  fellow-prisoners,  do  you  not  think  he  will  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  change,  and  pity  them? 

Assuredly  he  will. 

And  if  it  was  their  2:)ractice  in  those  days  to  receive  honour  and  commen- 
dations one  from  another,  and  to  give  prizes  to  him  who  had  the  keenest  eye 
for  a  passing  olyect,  and  who  remembered  best  all  that  used  to  precede  and 
follow  and  accompany  it,  and  tVom  these  data  divined  most  ably  what  was 
going  to  come  next,  do  you  fancy  that  he  will  co\'et  these  iirizes,  and  envy 
those  who  receive  honour  and  exercise  authority  among  tliem?  Do  you  not 
rather  imagine  that  he  will  feel  what  Homer  describes,  and  wish  extremely 

'  To  (Irndge  on  the  lands  of  a  master, 
Under  a  portionless  wight,' 

and  be  ready  to  go  through  anything,  rather  than  entei'tain  those  opinions, 
and  live  in  that  fashion  ? 

For  my  own  part,  he  I'eplied,  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion,  I  believe  he 
would  consent  to  go  through  anything  rather  than  live  in  that  way. 

And  now  consider  what  would  happen  if  such  a  man  were  to  descend 
again  and  seat  himself  on  his  old  seat  ?  Coming  .so  suddenly  out  of  the  sun, 
would  he  not  find  his  eyes  blinded  with  the  gloom  of  the  place  ? 

Certainly,  he  woidd. 

Ajid  if  he  were  foi-ccd  to  deliver  his  Oj>inion  again,  touching  tlie  shailows 
aforesaid,  and  to  ent(M-the  list.s  against  those  who  had  already  been  i)risonei"s, 
while  his  sight  continued  dim,  and  his  eyes  unsteady, — and  if  this  process  of 
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iiuti;iti(in  lasted  a  considerable  time, — would  he  not  be  made  a  laug'hing- 
stcx'k,  and  would  it  not  be  said  to  him,  that  he  had  gone  up  only  to  come 
back  again  with  his  eycsigiit  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  wliile  even 
to  attempt  the  ascent?  And  if  any  one  endeavoured  to  set  tliem  tree  and 
cany  them  to  the  light,  would  they  not  go  so  far  as  to  put  him  to  deatli,  if 
they  could  only  manage  to  get  him  into  their  power  ? 

Yes,  that  they  would. 

Now  this  imaginaiy  case,  my  dear  Glaucon,  you  must  apply  in  all  its 
parts  to  our  former  statements,  by  comparing  the  region  which  the  eye 
reveals,  to  the  prison-house,  and  the  light  of  the  tire  therein  to  the  power  of 
the  sun  :  and  if,  by  the  upward  ascent,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  uppei" 
world,  you  understand  the  mounting  of  the  soul  into  the  intellectual  region, 
y(Hi  will  hit  the  tendency  of  my  own  sui-mises,  since  you  desire  to  be  told 
what  they  are ;  though,  indeed,  God  only  knows  whether  they  ai-e  correct. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  subject  is  to  the  follow- 
ing eflect.  In  the  world  of  knowledge,  the  essential  Form  of  Good  is  the  limit 
of  oui-  inquiries,  and  can  barely  be  peiiceived  ;  but,  when  jjei-ceived,  we  can- 
not help  concluding  that  it  is  in  every  case  the  source  of  all  that  is  bright  and 
beautiful, — in  the  visible  world  gi\ing  birth  to  light  and  its  master,  and  in 
the  intellectual  world  dispensing,  immediately  and  with  full  authority,  trutli 
and  reason ; — and  that  whosoever  would  act  wisely,  either  in  private  or  in 
public,  must  set  this  Form  of  Good  before  his  eyes."* 

Such  was  Plato's  sublime  vocation,  to  break  men's  bonds,  to 
drag-  them  out  of  the  gloomy  cave,  and  to  accustom  their  eyes  to 
the  wholesome  rays  of  the  living  sun.  His  system  comes  out 
clearly  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  essential  Form  of  Good  ;  "  of 
its  being  the  "  source  of  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful ;  "  and 
that  all  who  would  act  wisely  must  set  it  "before  their  eyes,"t 

Here,  unlike  the  narrow  philosophy  of  other  teachers,  "  man 
is  not  the  measure  of  all  things."  There  is  a  spiritual  form  or 
"  idea  "  above  him.  To  rid  himself  of  shadows,  phantoms,  and 
unrealities,  to  measure  the  true  nature  and  worth  of  things,  he 
nnist  grasp  the  Eternal  and  Immutable  Forms  of  which  indi- 
viduals are  but  as  the  echoes  or  reflections.  To  know  the  seen, 
he  must  be  conversant  with  the  Unseen,  for  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  possesses  no  validity.  According  to  the  Platonic  dialec- 
tic, there  are  two  realms  to  be  considered,  the  world  of  ideas  or 
forms  which  depend  upon  one  highest  species  or  ultimatt^  idea 
— the  last  analysis  of  all  man's  efforts  after  Truth, — and  th(^ 
concrete  sensible  universe.^     The  natural  world,  and  all  upon 

*  Davies  and  Vanglian,  RepHhlie  cf  PUito.  Buok  VII.,  p.  23.'5— 238.  (See  the  origiual,  Platonis 
Opera,  ex  Hecrnsione  V.  E.  Oil.  .Scliiifideii,  Vol.  II..  Lib.  VII..  p.  1?3     125.) 

t  Se(!  how  the  Aiijjclical  uses  Plato : — "  Respoiidco  dicendiiiii  quod  iiocesse.  est  poiipre  in 
mciit.c  Diviiia  ideas.  [6 fa  enini!ir:L'Ct',  latint)/o?-»ia  dieitur.  Uude  per  ideas  iutellisuiitur  loniuo 
alii|iiiiniiii  nriiiii  imi'tcr  iiisa.H  res  cxistcutes.  Foiiiia  aiitem  alieu.jus  rei  piifter  ipsam  exi.steiis, 
ail  iliH)  cssi'  potest  :  vi-I  lit  sit  fxiiiiplar  tjiis  ciijiis  (liciliir  forma,  vel  lit  sit  priiiciiiiiiiii  io;;iii- 
tioiiis  ipsiiis.  siciuiiliuo  (pKid  loi  iiiii'  eo^iiosciliilimii  iliciiiitiir  esse  in  eosuobteiite."  (Nuiiiiiia 
TluvlKijica,  I'dis  rnmii,  (Jiutstio  X  ('..  Ai-tindus  I.,  p.  7t).   Vul.  I.     Ed.  Farm.) 

X  Tlie  .\iiKelieal  quotes  S.  Aiifiustiiie  to  this  ert'eet :— "  Sed  eoiitia  est  quod  dieit  AugustiuuB 
(In  Lit.  IjXXXIII.,  Qwest.  XI.  VI..  a  mnl.)  :  '  Ideie  sunt  pnueipales  qiKedaiii  t'oriiue.  vel  nitioues 
reriiiii  statiiles  atque   ineoiiiiiiutabiles,  quia   ipsie   fonuata;   uou  sunt;    ae   jier  hue   aitei'uu:,  ac 
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it,  exist  through  "  participation  "  in  the  eternal  and  never- 
changing  forms  or  exemplars  of  which  they  are  the  shadows, 
echoes,  or  reflections.  These  ideas,  or  "  eternal  gods,"  are  the 
objects  of  God's  thoughts  ;  yet  not  external  to  Him,  but  in  Him, 
the  all-embracing  Archetype  of  everything  that  is.  To  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Idea  is  a  difficult  task  ;  the  only 
knowledge  worthy  of  a  man  is  that  of  Eternal,  Immutable,  and 
Self-existent  Forms.  All  else  is  transitory  and  fluctuating  ; 
science  alone  is  of  universals. 

The  great  object  of  dialectic  is,  by  means  of  analysis  and  in- 
duction, by  a  negative  process,  to  cast  on  one  side  all  irrelevant 
matter,  and  to  grasp  the  true  idea.*  The  miud  of  man  is  full  of 
these  patterns,  forms,  or  TTapddeiyjiara  ;  dialectic  calls  them  be- 
fore the  consciousness  ;  man  does  not  learn,  but  he  reinetubers 
them  ;  they  were  ever  in  his  mind  ;  they  cannot  be  traced  to  a 
beginning  ;  and  hence  the  mind  in  which  they  dwell  must  have 
existed  before  it  was  incarcerated  in  the  flesh. 

The  "  Good,"  or  the  "  Final  Cause,"  or  the  "  Sovereign  Mind," 
is  the  author  of  the  world.  It  energizes  according  to  the  pattern 
of  its  own  perfections.  "  The  Sovereign  Good,"  and  not  man, 
is  "  the  measure  of  all  things  ;"  and  all  its  acts  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  "  best."  He  who  would  detect  the  operations  of  the 
Sovereign  Mind  in  the  world  of  sense,  must  search  after  the 
best  in  everything.! 

Again  :  man's  soul  is  formed  after  the  exemplars  of  the  Good 
and  True.  To  these  man  naturally  tends.  Thus,  no  man  is 
willingly  evil  ;  and  every  man  has  the  power  in  him  to  reform 
his  moral  character. 

Plato's  system  of  ethics  is  founded  on  these  principles.  In 
fact,  he  never  made  any  distinction  between  religion,  ethics,  and 
philosophy  ;  all  is  subsumed  in  one  ultimate  Idea :  for  he  who 
loves  the  true  by  that  same  act  loves  the  Good  also  ;  both  being 

semper  eodein  iiiodo  se  lialjentes;  qunt!  divina  intrllifiPiitia  (■oiitiiifntiir.  Scd  cmii  ip,s;i'  ticqiie 
oiiaiitiir,  u(!(iue  iiiteieant,  seciuidiim  eas  tamcu  formari  dicitur  oiiiih^  ijund  Diiii  el  interire 
potest,  et  omne  quod  oritur  et  iuterit.'  "     (Humma  Theoloyica,  Pars  I'lima,  (Jucestio  XV.,  Art.  II., 

*■  This  18  lu)W  the  Angelical  sees  and  oversets  Plato's  error: — "Ad  primum  sic  proeeditwr. 
I.  Videtur  quod  idese  uou  sint.  Dicit  enini  Uiunysiiis  (De  Div.  Xnni.,  Cap.  VII.)  quod  Dens  lion 
(•o;;noscit  res  secundum  ideain.  Sed  idea- uou  pouuutur  ad  aliml  nisi  ut  per  eas  cogiioseaiitur 
res.  Ergo  ideie  non  sunt  .  .  .  Ad  ;)iimKm  dicenduni.  quod  Ileus  uou  iiilelliijit  res  secunduiii 
ideaiii  extra  se  existenteni;  et  sic  etiani  Aristoteles  (lih.  :!.  Mitjili..  a  tr.rt.  li)  usque  ab  fln,  lilt.) 
iiuprobat  opinioueni  Platonis  de  uleis,  secundum  quod  ponebat  eas  per  se  existeutes,  uou  in 
iiitellectu."     (Loc.  Cit.,  Art.  I.,  p.  70.) 

t  To  perceive  how  far  more  theologicalbj  Christian  Plato  is  than  Aristotle,  the  following 
points  ot'cc>uii)ai  i.soM  are  wortli  ciuisideriug,  which,  iu  the  main,  are  correct  enough  : — 

I'liito  niullis  ill  Idcis  aslruit,  Diuui  esse  unniu.  Aristoteles  auteni  uuiini  luiuium  niotoreni. 
sed  et  .')(]  iilio.s  (Iros  <u'liiuMi  iirlcstium  inotores  statiiit.  Ulteriiis  aiLsUpia  extiiiiuiu  eo'linn 
uniltaessc  ordiiiala,  a  quil>us  peiiilcat  aliornm  esse  et  vivere,  et  qu.'V  lieatissinuiMi  dcguut  vitaiii. 
lyilur  Aristolt  lis  i)liil(is<i]iliia  cxiilciica  nulla  est  inuiidi  niouantliia,  sed  vel  pol.varcliia  vel 
auai'cliia.  <|Uas  1).  <irig<iiiiis  Naz.  niaiiucqxTi-  iuiiiM;;uavit. 

Plato  tres  uoniinat  reges.  Iria  siil,  reruiii  luincipia,  uinuruiu  Deuni  Trinum  et  Unum.  Aris- 
toteles in  sua  vel  auarchia  vel  polvarchia  persistit. 

Plato  sumniiini  Ueuni  Patrem  appellat.  Aristoteles  nullum  aguoscit  Deum  Patrein."  (See 
Lauuoj',  Var.  Arigt.  Fort.,  Opp.,  Tom.  IV.,  Pars  I.,  p.  216.) 
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idinitified  through  a  higher  synthesis  in  the  primeval  Exemplar 
of  all  things.*  Love  of  wisdom,  and  the  purification  of  body 
and  spirit,  draw  man  towards  a  participation  with  the  Divinity.f 

It  was  the  largeness  and  spirituality  of  the  whole  bias  of 
Plato's  mind,  more  than  any  specific  doctrines,  which  have 
acted  with  such  dynamic  force  upon  the  most  powerful  and  culti- 
vated intellects  of  every  age,  and  which  were  not  without  their 
influence  on  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

If  he  had  done  nothing  else  than  teach  that  man  is  not  the 
centre  of  existence,  and  the  measure  of  the  universe,'  Plato 
would  have  accomplished  a  work  for  which  posterity  would 
have  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful.]:  But  he  did  more  than 
this  :  he  is  said  to  have — 

"Penetrated  through  and  over  and  beyond  the  superficially  'god-like' 
of  older  philosophers,  even  to  the  knowledge  of  the  '  Kingly  Spirit  and  li\ing 
Creator  of  the  world,'  and  inserted  immoi'tality  and  a  futiii-e  retribution  as 
the  innermost  core  of  his  teaching."^ 

To  say  that  he  taught  gross  errors  is  simply  to  say  that  he 
was  a  pagan.  Like  the  "purest  forms  of  pagan  philosophy,  his 
teachings  bear  more  the  character  of  ideal  creations  than  of 
tough  and  potent  instruments  for  purifying  the  heart  of  man. 
He  displayed  before  the  mind  a  new  world,  which,  if  dim  and 
indistinct,  was  rich  with  noble  thoughts  and    lofty   principles. |i 


*  "  Plato  Deum  siniplicissimum  esse  affirruat.    Aristoteles  ZoJOt'^  animal  ipsum  facit. 

Plato  Deuiii  suraiiiuiii  esse  boiiuni  iiiquit;  Aristoteles  lit  boimiii  oibe  primo  e.vpeti. 

I'liitouis  Deus  est  summa  Sapieutia.  Aristoteles  Dens  est  lutellectiis,  sed  iguoiat  par- 
ticularia. 

Plato:  Dens  est  omnipotens.    Arist. :  Nihil  potest,  prieterquam  quod  coslum  moveat. 

Plato:  Deus  incorporea  omuia  fecit.  Arist.:  Deus  uihll  fecit  ueque  facit;  sedet  solum  in 
culuiine  <!u;li. 

Plato :  Deus  mundum  corporeum  fabrefecit.  Arist.  :  Deus  non  fecit  niundum  qui  a'ternua 
est. 

Plato  :  Dens  fecit  mnndum  ex  nihilo,  quia  ex  uulla  materia  prrecedente,  qnara  et  ipse  creavit. 
Arist.  :  Ex  nihilo  nihil  tit. 

Plato  :  Dens  mundum  fecit  ante  tempna.     Arist. :  Mundns  et  tenipus  semper  fnere. 

Plato:  Mundus,  quia  corpus,  fiuitam  babet  poteutiam.  Arist.  :  Muudus  et  ccelum  intinitani 
liabent  poteutiam  sese  movendi. 

Plato:  Mnndus  et  coihnn.  quia  corpora  sunt  tinita.  tinitam  habent  motus  actionem.  Arist. : 
Cuelum  est  quidem  corpus,  sed  actio  €-jus  motus  intinitus  est. 

Plato:  Quia  cuelum  et  muudus  corpoia  tinita  sunt,  et  poteutiam  et  actioues  finitas  Iiabent 
sui  natura.  sunt  corrupt  ibilia.  Arist. :  Neque  cieluui  neque  muudus  est  corruptibile."  (Lauuoy, 
Var.  Arist.  Fort.,  Tom.  IV.,  Pars  J.,  p.  217.) 

t  For  fuller  information,  see  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophi/,  Vol.  I.,  j).  334. 

t  .And  is  there  not  something  elevatiiiK,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  reading  such  passages 
as  that  in  wliich  .\riMtoi)hanea  des<'ribes  the  origin  of  man  in  the  Siniiposiuiii,  or  the  ideas  of 
■Socrates  regarding  niusii'  in  a  perfect  state  I  .Are  not  the  very  faults  of  Plato  in  )>bilo»ophy 
such  as  iinpifss  the  mind  with  his  nobleness  and  elevation  !  Does  not  the  materialism  of  the 
prc'sent  day  require  a  corrective  I  Not  that  Phito's  system  should  be  adopted  as  it  stands,  but 
tliat  Plato's  l)ias  towards  the  L'useen  should  lead  to  a  truly  Christian  Sursum  corda  I 

§  .Sec  DilUinger's  Gentile  and  .Jfw  Vnl.  I..  Hook  I'.,  ?  1,  p.  308.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality  was  a  cardinal  i>oint  in  hie  teacbiiig  of  Plato.  His  three  most  biilliaut  jiieces— the 
I'hiydo,  the  Symposium,  and  the  Phintlnts,  are  occupied  in  drawing  out  this  doctrine  from  various 
jHiints  of  view. 

II  His  greatest  gift,  perhaps,  was  that  of  imagination.  His  most  philosophical  dialogues 
teem  with  the  exuberant  fruit  of  his  rich  fancy.  "We  see  thrones  set  in  heaven."  says  a 
giaicfiil  writer,  'and  spirits  coining  np  for  judgment;  or  ghosts  of  the  dead  travelling  <ui 
thiiMigh  unknown  regions,  or  meeting  after  long  ages  in  some  spacious  mead  of  heaven  ;  we 
watch  the  etiariot  of  the  soul  as  its  e;iger  horses  thunder  along  the  circles  of  the  sky  :  no  flight 
of  I'anry  is  too  hold.  iKi  limits  of  time  or  space  coutine  it;  and  yet  all  is  chastened  and  delil)- 
erate  ;  there  is  that  detiniteiiess  of  descrijition  which  we  admire  iu  Dante,  ikud  that  careful 
Bynibolism  which  is  found  iu  the  I'ityrim's  I'royress." 
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But  neither  beauty,  nor  culture,  nor  refinement,  nor  7/^0^,  can 
quench  Ihi?  passions,  or  staunch  the  wound  of  man's  original 
nature.* 

This  fact  comes  out  clearly  in  portions  of  Plato's  theoretic 
teaching.  For  example :  matter,  such  as  he  makes  it,  is 
eternal.  He  taught  the  existence  of  a  world-soul.  Whatever 
perceives  ideas  is  everlasting  and  divine  ;  hence  all  intelligence 
belongs  to  the  Divine  Substance.  The  stars  are  gods,  and  are 
to  be  worshipped  by  the  people  in  preference  to  the  demons 
and  th(5  genii.  Plato's  god  was  a  metaphysical  one,  who  need 
only  be  known  to  the  governing  few.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
the  Supremely  Free,  Sovereignly  Personal,  Living  God  of  the 
Revealed  Law.j  The  nature  of  guilt  was  strange  to  him.  In 
his  ideal  polity  the  women  were  to  be  in  common,  abortion  was 
to  be  practised,  unpromising  children  were  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  the  odious  sin  of  the  Greeks  was  permitted.  These  are 
but  specimens  of  the  aberrations  into  which  the  most  retined 
and  noble  intellect  of  antiquity  was  led,  through  the  influence 
of  education,  and  the  imbecility  of  man's  unassisted  sense.J 

Plato,  whilst  he  proves  how  splendid  a  gift  human  reason  is, 
brings  vividly  before  the  mind  how  impotent  are  the  highest 
efforts  of  fallen  man  when  unsustained  by  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion.^    How  can  philosophy  dare  to  be  ungrateful  to  religion  ! 

And  just  as  we  saw  the  graceful  and  melancholy  Plato  hang- 
ing on  the  lips  of  Socrates,  so  too  we  can  now  imagine  another 
youth,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  reverence  and  pride,  drinking 
in  the  flowing  sentences  of  the  "  old  man  eloquent,"  as  he,  with 
his  own  mystic  power,  introduces  his  hearers  to  the  glowing 
world  he  has  created  for  them. 

Unlike  the   youth  who  attended   Socrates,  the  most  distin- 


*  Plato's  views,  altho\igh  so  lofty,  are  eolometl  not  only  by  his  own  emotions,  but  also  by 
the  inttueuce  of  aj;e  upon  liis  passions.  The  rhivdnis  and  the  Siimposium  are  full  of  youtlifiil 
tiie  compared  witli  the  more  stoical  temper  of  the  I'hilebus  and  the  Leffes. 

t  Since  Plato  was  certainly  the  noblest  of  the  pagans,  and  the  purest  of  tlieir  tliinker.s— 
and  .since  it  is  not  probable  that  any  pagan  will  ever  rise  to  surpass  him.— it  would  be  worth 
■while  to  test  tin-  amount  of  serious  consistency  there  is  in  his  teaching.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
if  he  IkkI  :ii>)plii-(l  the  same  drastic  method  of  cro.s.s-exaniination  to  his  own  ri  prinri  thi-ories 
whiili  he  loved  so  much  to  applv  to  others,  he  would  have  found  some  ditticulty  in  nniking  a 
reply.  .\iid  jiossililv  that  is  whv  he  never  did  apply  it.  Mr.  Grote  says:— "On  the  wlmh — to 
us.- ii  eoniparisim  <pf  I'lato  hinuself— the-  I'latonii'  sum  total  somewhat  res<Mul>les  tliose  lani-iful 
eombinatiuns  lit  aninnils  iMia;;ini-il  in  the  Hi-lliiiic  niytliiiliij;y— an  aMgi'i'k'ati-  of  distinrt  and 
desperate  individuals,  which  look  like  one  Ix-canse  they  are  i>aeke<i  in  the  same  external 
•wrapper."  (  I'vl.  I.,  p.  214 — 21!).)  Paganism  itself  is  a  monstrosity  :  therefore  its  highest  cou- 
ceptious  when  combined  become  monsters. 

t  p;usebius  gives  a  full  treatment  of  these  stains  in  the  Caching  of  Plato.  (See  Ensebii  Pam- 
phili  Oi>era  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  PrKparatio  Evanyclica,  Lib.  XIII.,  p.  1058-1180;  Patrolog.  Urcec, 
I'ul.  XXI.) 

?  In  fact,  "religion"  amongst  the  civilized  pagans  did  not  undertake  to  teach  "  failh  and 
morals."  "  In  the  civilized  states  of  autic|uity,  religion  was  pursui'd  luily  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,"  says  l>r.  Hampden,  •and  not  as  a  rnli-  of  life  to  the  individual.  Whatever  was  the 
established'cre.Ml  .if  the  state  it  was  tin-  n.M.gniz.d  .liity  .iftl.e  g.i.iil  eitiz.-n  t.i  supp.ul  as  estab- 
lished. Not  inv. living  anv  .lu.sti.m  iil  trutli  .ir  falseli.ioil  in  the  iiarlicular  erii'd  adoiited,  it 
readily  admitted  of  anv  a.l.litiiins  .it  suii.  istitiou  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  nuvnners  of  the 
state;  but  inipericinsK  r.ieel..l  all  .)n.sti.iniug  of  the  fundamental  assnmptiou  of  the  import- 
ance of  that  «  hich  was  .-stalili-sbed."     /  Tlie  Falliem  of  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  47.) 
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gnislied  disciple  of  Plato  was  nearly  as  ngly  as  Plato's  master.* 
He  was  but  a  boy  when  lie  first  ent<^re(l  the  Academy.  He 
had  been  in  Athens  three  years,  waiting  for  the  great  phi- 
losopher's return  from  his  Sicilian  expedition.  Deeply  he  had 
devoted  himself,  during  this  time  of  expectation,  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  He  was  preparing  to  profit  to  the  full  by  the 
teachings  of  Plato  the  divine.  He  was  a  youth  warmed  with 
ambition,  loving  fame,  courting  applause ;  he  had  come  to 
Athens  to  learn  wisdom  indeed,  but  also  make  a  name.  Of 
small  slender  person,  with  lisping  voice,  a  dandy  in  appearance, 
a  smart,  fluent,  sneering  talker,  and  yet,  for  Athens,  half  a 
barbarian,  Aristotle  looked  as  little  like  a  man  who  was  to  rule 
the  world  of  thought  as  well  could  be  imagined.  Never  has 
vanity  and  <;oneeit  hidden  so  much  hard  logic,  or  concealed  such 
deep  sagacity.f  Seldom  has  a  lover  of  approbation  applied 
with  such  straining  energy,  with  such  dogged  perseverance,  to 
the  study  of  universal  wisdom.  Plato's  life  and  labours  are 
full  of  poetry  ;  Aristotle's  are  strictly  prose.  Plato  was  half  a 
monk ;  Aristotle  was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  Aristotle 
was  wealthy,  aud  looked  sharply  after  the  main  chance  ;  Plato 
was  comparatively  poor,  and  never  coveted  to  be  rich.  The 
latter  was  never  married,  fixing  his  heart  on  wisdom  as  a 
spouse  ;  the  former  had  one  wife,  perhaps  two,  possibly  two  at 
a  time,  and  certainly  a  concubine  as  well.J  Though  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  the  learned  have  dealt 
tenderly  with  Aristotle,  still  there  is  a  stain  upon  his  character 
which  cannot  altogether  be  expunged.^  When  young  it  is 
alleged  that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  then  a  military  adventurer, 
and  finally  a  seller  of  drugs.  "  He  has  been  stigmatized,"  says 
Dr.  HampdiMi,  "  as  a  parasite,  as  gluttonous,  effeminate,  sordid, 
ungrateful,  impious.  Amongst  his  faults,  too,  have  been  men- 
tioned a  sneering  cast  of  countenance,  and  impertinent  loqua- 

*  "  Aristoteles  Niclioiiiachi  Pliipsthidistiiie  Alius,  Stagirites,  fiiit.  Porro  Nicliomachus  a 
Nii'lioiiiai'lid  Mai-liaoiiis  tilio,  ^sciilapiiunc  iii-ixiti',  orisiiK'ni  (lii\it.  ut  Hcniiiiipiis  in  co  libro, 
iim-iii  (Ic  Aiisti)tc-1('  sciipsit,  tiailit.  C'ipiivi.\it  aulcm  Aiuyiita'  Maccdnniiiii  lii-ti\.  iiii-(Iiciii;o  et 
aiiiiciliM-  fiiatia.  Ili<-  iiitt-r  (iinm-s  I'littuiii.s  (lisciiuilo.s  iiiaxiruc  cMi-lliiit  :  vocimiih-  <{iaiili,  ut 
TiiuDtlii-us  Atlieiiicusis  ill  libio  di-  V'jiis  ictV  it,  ft  I'Xililius  ciuribiis  parviscnie  ociilis  I'uit,  vcste 
insigiii.  it  auiiulis,  ac  tousiii-a  uteus."  (Uiogeues  Laertius,  VoL  II.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  1,  2, 
p.  4bO — 161.) 

t  William  Pitt  is  another  aud  a  modern  instance  of  greatness  of  mind,  accompanied  by 
allVetatiou  aud  love  of  lop|)ery.     (See  Maeaiilay'a  En^ai/s,  Vol.  II.,  p.  148.     London,  1843.) 

t '•  Natus  e.st  aiitem  illi  et  filiiis  Nicliomachus  ex  Hcrpylide  concubiua,  ut  Timotbeus  ait." 
(Uiogeues  Laertius.   I'td.  II.,  Lib.  V.,  n.  3,  p.  461.) 

?  Kiisebius  quotes  Aristocles  thus: — "  Qui  tandeiu  fieri  potuit,  inquit  ille,  ut  quod  epi.stola 
de  vitie  iiistitutis  Epicurus  scrihit.  .\vistoteles,  juveuis  adhuc  cum  esset,  pntrimoiiium  exliauso- 
rit.  indeque  compiilsus  ad  iiiilitiain  fuerit  I  ubi  quoil  res  ei  minus  eoiiiiiiode  eederet,  egerit 
il<>iuci-|is  pliarniacopolam  ;  donee  tandem  enm  pateret  omnibus  Platouis  ambulatio.  earn  sibi 
ultid  depiiseeret  {  Qiiis  Tiiiiuiiiii  rauroiuenitanvim  aiidiat,  duiu  suis  in  liistoriis  ilium  ait.  atleeta 
Jam  ietale.  neglectis  obseuri  cujusdam  iiiediei  oniciuiu  clandendis  foribns  prief'uisse?  Quis  do 
illo  propterea  seeus  existimet.  quod  .\ristoxeiius  mn.sii^us  in  Platonis  vita  relVrat.  dum  pere- 
grinaretnr.  abessetque  longius.  C|iieni  voeaut  Peripatuni,  adversus  euni  peregriiios  homines 
excitas.se."  (See  Eusebii  Ciesariensis  Opera,  Furs  II.,  Apologetlca  I'rieparalio  Kvanytlicu,  Lib. 
Xr.,  Vap.  II.,  p.  1298 :  Putrolog.  Uriec,  Wot.  XXl.j 
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city."*  He  is  said  so  to  have  worried  Plato,  who  was  eighty 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  with  his  insolent  logic-chopping,  that 
the  poor  old  man  was  forced  to  abandon  his  walks  in  the 
Academy,  and  retire  out  of  the  way  into  the  private  grounds.f 

How  far  these  accusations  are  absolutely  true  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ;  that  they  are  absolutely  false  it  is  difficult  to  believe. J 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  was  a  lover  of  good 
things,  and  of  people  in  high  places.  His  life  was  spent  either 
as  pedagogue  at  court,  or  teaching  in  the  Athenian  Lyceum. 
Though  his  health  was  delicate,  his  energy  was  unwearied,  his 
curiosity  and  sagacity  were  almost  morbid,  his  love  of  reading 
was  an  absolute  passion,  and  his  keenness  of  mind,  especially 
in  experiment  and  analysis,  was  supreme.  He  stands  pre-emi- 
nent amongst  all  the  ancients  for  the  clearness  of  his  head,  the 
simplicity  of  his  thought,  and  for  his  power  of  appreciating 
facts.  If  he  was  not  endowed  with  Plato's  creative  gift,  he 
knew  how  to  verify  phenomena  ;  if  he  were  wanting  in  Plato's 
admirable  dramatic,  poetic,  and  literary  talent,  he  was  a  master 
in  terseness  of  expression,  in  scientific  method,  and  in  his 
searching  cross-examination  of  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of 
mind.  Poetical,  vague,  imaginative,  ideal,  standing  on  the  earth 
simply  to  look  up  to  heaven,  spurning  sensible  nature,  embra- 
cing with  a  large  love,  without  questioning,  the  whole  world  of 
abstract  thought,  and  peopling  it  with  bright  and  beautiful  exis- 
tences ;  in  a  word,  synthetical  beyond  all  comparison  with  other 
men,  and  intensely  monastic  in  his  companionship  with  wisdom 
— Plato  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Stagyrite.^     Could  it  be 

*  The  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  13. 

t  Eubnlides  says  Uiat  "  morienti  Platoni,  ejusque  libros  depiavassp  .  .  .  Cephisodoius, 
Isocratis  fiiscipiilus  .  .  .  voluptaiiiiiii  ipsuiii  et  latilloiuni.  .siii]ilil)iis(|uc  iioiniiiilHl^  ;ul|ii'l- 
lavit."  Lycon  tlie  Pythagoreau  "  sci-ibit  .  .  .  Ari.stoti'k-m  idciii  sMiTilicii  f;ciius  (luod  ri-riMi 
ab  Atheuiensibus  fieiiat,  dei)>oi-tu;B  uxori  faeere  sulitiiu],  ;itc)Uf  illiid  iiiMini  ulcuiii  i>cif>lt:i  \  cn- 
dere,  iu  quo  calido  jam  ante  lavisset."  .  .  .  Two  tliinj^s  stem  piolty  cUar:— "  Vuod  I'ytliia- 
deiii  Heiiiii*  iiatura  soronin.  liliaiii  adoptioiie,  uxorem  duxeiit,  homiuis  giatiam  .  .  .  Exstat 
qiiidem  illud  Tlieociiti  Obii  cpi^iannna: 

'  Emiuclii  IlrniiKP.  Enboli  qui  serviis,  inanem 
Hiinc  tvmiuluiM  pnsuit  vauiis  Arisloti'lcs: — 
Quern  pill  Aiadi'Uiia.  \  ciluit  qua  Uoi  li(ini.s  uiidas, 
Dirus  aiuor  vent  lis  jussit  lialicie  larein  :'  " 
and  "  quod  injrratus  iu  Platoueui  fuerit."      (Eusebii  Cavsaiieusis,  Opera,  Pars  IT.,   Apoloyetica, 
Praiparatio  Evangelica,  Lib.  XV.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  1299— !:!02;  Patrvluy.  Griec,  Vol.  XXI.) 

i  Ritter  says;—"  Eiiie  yewisse  EiziilihuiK  spricht  vou  eliier  uuordnHtlicli  veilebteu  Jugeud 
des  Aiistoteles;  er  babe  sein  vaterliehes  Veiiiio<ren  verprasst,  sei  daiia  iu  den  Kiies  geziis*'". 
mid  als  es  ilini  aucb  hieiin  nicht  Kliickeu  wollte,  babe  er  zur  Kr.linerei  luit  Aizueieu  seine 
Zurtueht  jjenonnnen."  To  these  words  lie  appends  tlie  followiiif!  note:  "j^iliau.  v.  h.  V.  9. 
Die  Eizillihiug  liat  den  Epikur  iuui  Gewabrsmanu,  zwar  einen  zieuilicb  alten,  aber  scliwerlii  li 
eiuen  unparteiiscben  Zeiigen.  Athen.  VUI.,  50.  p.  354.  VVir  werden  nieht  alle  die  Vorwin  to, 
welebe  man  deiu  sittlicben  Wandel  des  Aristoteles  geiuacbt  bat,  bier  aufzJlblen,  sondiiii 
erwftbnen  nur,  dass  er  vou  seiuem  Scbiiler  Aristoxeuos,  voiu  Epikuros,  TiiuSos,  voui  Verl'asser 
der  Sebritt  TTEpL  iTa?Miac  TfiVijnjg  vom  Megariker  Alexiiios  uiid  Audern  (S.  Euseb.  pra-p,  ev. 
XV,,  2.)  verleniudet  worilen  seiu  soil."  (Qeschifhte  der  Philosophie  alter  Zeit,  Driiter  Tlwil,  Zteeite 
verbesserte  Anflage ;  Hamlmrg,  1837:  Erstes  Capitel.  p.  4.) 

?  -'Tbe  student  in  passing  from  the  works  of  Plato  to  those  of  Aristotle,"  siiys  Maurice,  "is 
struck  first  of  all  with  the  entire  absence  of  that  draiii;iti<:  form  and  that  dramatic  feeling  with 
which  be  has  beeonie  familiar.  The  living;  human  ln-inf;s  with  whom  he  has  eonversed  have 
passed  awav.  rrodicus,  Protagoras,  and  Ililipias  :iic  no  liiii;;ci  biiiiigiiig  on  their  eoucbesaniiilst 
groups  of  adiMiring  impils:  we  have  no  Wiilks  alnnji  tin-  walls  ol  Ibi-  rily.  no  ii-ailings  besidi'  the 
Ilissus,  no  lively  syiiipu.fia  givin;j  oecaiiiou  to  high  di.-,eourses  about  love,  uo  Critias,  recalling  the 
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that  two  imperial  spirits  met,  and  by  consent  divided  the  world 
of  thought  between  them  ;  or  was  it  the  natural  reaction  of  an 
accurate  and  cautious  intellect  against  the  aerial  systems  of  an 
opulent  but  unscientific  mind  ?  Perhaps  the  early  influence  of 
his  father,  court  physician  to  tlie  king  of  Macedon,  confirmed 
Aristotle  in  his  distaste  for  the  mystic  creations  of  the  Academy  ?* 
However  it  may  be,  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  are  comple- 
ments of  each  other,  Synthesis  and  analysis  are  continually 
wanted  in  philosophy,  and  here  they  are  to  be  found.  Plato's 
expansive  intellect,  and  the  logical  exactness  of  the  Stagyrite, 
represent  that  breadth  and  accuracy  which  are  combined  in  their 
largest  proportions  by  the  Angel  of  the  iSchools.j 

The  history  of  Aristotle's  life  is  soon  told.  He  was  born  at 
Stagyra,  in  the  north  of  Greece,  a  town  looking  out  over  the  sea 
on  the  one  side,  and  embedded  on  the  other  in  groves  of  oranges 
and  lemons.J  His  father's  name  was  Nichomachus,  physician 
to  Amyntas  H.,king  of  Macedon,  a  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  a  votary  of  natural  science.  That  the  Stagyrite  himself  had 
a  turn  for  medicine  is  evident  from  some  portions  of  las 
writings.^ 

He  possessed  an  intense  craving  after  knowledge,  and  on  the 
first  opportunity  he  hurried  ofi'  to  Athens,  the  metropolis  of 
philosophy  and  letters,  to  place  himself  under  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Academy.  Here  he  collected  a  valuable  library, 
and  ardently  applied  himself  to  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  || 
On  Plato's  return  from  his  expedition,  the  Stagyrite  became  his 
disciple,  and  soon  surpassed  all  his  companions  in  his  keenness, 

stories  lie  bad  Iicaid  iu  the  days  of  his  youth,  before  be  came  a  tyrant,  of  ancient  and  ftlorious 
rei)iil)li(s;  aliove  all,  no  .Socrates  forming  a  centre  to  those  various  groups."  (Moral  and  Meta- 
phijuical  I'liihixiJiihii,  I.,  p.  \Gl.) 

*  "  Sfin  Vatcr  Nikomaclios  war  Arzt  nnd  Freund  des  Kiinigs  von  Maccdonien  Amyntas  und 
durcb  iliii  staiiinilc  Aristoteles  aus  einer  Familic,  welclic  ihreu  ris|iiuut;  anf  den  Asklepios 
zuriickfiilirte.  Icli  erwiihne  dies,  well  es  von  Eiufliiss  ant  die  «  issiiisclKiltlicl]!' liiclitiing  des 
Aristoti-li-s  gcwcMii  zu  scin  sclu-iiit.  Ks  tii-/,cii-hiiet  seine  Faiiiilie  als  i-ine  solelie,  iu  welcber 
von  aller.slicf  incairiiHsclic  und  iiiiturwiss(  iiscliartlichi-  Keniilnisse  sii'li  ri)rtge])tlanzt  batten; 
aiK'li  snll  si-iii  y;itei  Schrilteii  iit.er  Ar/.nci  U  ii  i](le  iiud  N.il  urlehn-  Inrit.'i  lass<-ii  luilien."  (Hitter, 
Oi-siiiicliti-  ilrr  riuliisiij.ln,  altrr  Ziil.  Driltir  'J'Uril,  Zinitr  nrlMssntf  Aujiuji',  Kvsiis  Vdjiitel,  p.  3.) 

t  This  taet  I  have  .several  times  insisted  on.  Had  not  the  Anifelical  possessed  tlie  double 
gift  of  grasi)ing  and  dividiug,  and  that  iu  a  very  high  degree,  the  Sumina  Theologica  would  have 
been  impossible. 

t".stagiia — which  Bo!Ck]i  sa.ys,  slionld  correctly  be  written  Stageiros — was  a  town  in 
northern  (ircece,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Strymoiiic  gulf  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Con- 
te/.za),  .jnst  where  the  coast  begins  to  take  a  southerly  licnd  .  .  .  Stagira  is  said  to  reseiublo 
Sorrenio,  not  only  iu  the  general  disposition  of  its  coast  lines,  but  also  in  the  terraced  windings 
of  its  mnlliludinnns  orange  and  leniou  groves."  (Lewes'  ArUtutle,  a  chapter  from  the  History  of 
Hcn-iiir ,  Chnp.  I.,  >(  W.  }).  ti.) 

J  \Vh( uld  iujagine  I'lato  writing  a  Hislonj  of  AnimaU!     It  is  said  that  under  Aristotle's 

superintendence  sonie  thousands  of  people  were  employed  in  making  en<iuiries  on  the  subject 
ol  tliis  work  thro\ighout  Asia  and  in  Greece.    (See  Hampden's  Fathi-rxof  O nrk  Philosophy ,  p.6—'.) 

II  Bacon  seems  to  think  tliat  the  .Stagyrite  aimed  at  sinking  all  the  ancients,  and  standing 
himself  iu  their  place.  He  holds  .-Vrislotle  to  be  ^)ossessed  by  an  overweening  ambition  :— •'  Qua 
in  re  .\ristoteli8  coulidentiam  proinde  snbit  uiirari;  (|Ui  impctu  quodaui  percitus  contradic- 
lUMiis.  et  lu'lhim  univeis:i-  auti>|uitali  indii-ens.  non  solum  nova  artinm  vocabula  pro  libitu 
ciidcndi  liciuliiim  usurpavit;  sedeliaui  priscam  oniui-m  sapii'Utiam  extiiigiierc  et  deleri' auni- 
Mis  est.  A<U-o  ul  iHi|Oe  uoMiiiut  nsiiiaiii  aucton's  antii|nos  'J.],  ne(iue  dognialum  eornm  njen- 
tioueni  ullam  fai^iat  I.!],  nisi  (|Uo  aut  lioiiiiucs  piMstriugeret,  ant  placita  redargnerct.  Sane  si 
famam  nomini  suo.  ac  se<|uaiiuni  tuibam  allcrtaverit.  hoc  rationibus  siiis  imprimis  accomnm- 
datutn."  (.See  The  Works  of  l-'riiiiri-:  lUuon.  I'r  IHtjnitate  H  Aiigmentis  Scientiarum,  Vol.  HI.,  Lib. 
II.,  Vitp.  iy.,p.6J.    London  MDCCLJII.     Printed  for  A.  Millar,  in  tlie  Strand.) 
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wit,  and  logic,  in  his  caustic  sarcasm,  and  in  the  general  power 
of  his  intelligence.  These  great  mental  endowments,  accom- 
panied with  an  ex(';essively  ardent  nature,  and  an  indefatigable 
love  of  study,  soon  earned  for  Aristotle  that  fame  after  which 
he  so  much  yearned.  Plato  was  so  charmed  with  his  new 
disciple  that  he  called  him  "  the  reader,"  and  "  the  intellect  of 
the  school,"  and  compared  him  to  a  young  colt,  so  full  was  he 
of  spirit  and  vivacity. 

Aristotle  remained  seventeen  years  as  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Plato  ;  a  long  companionship,  during  which  he  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  methods  of  his  master.*  To  dwell  under 
the  eye  of  I^lato,  and  to  breath  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
Academy,  must  have  been  an  education  and  an  elevation  in 
itself.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sublime  portions  of  the 
ethical  teachings  of  the  Stagyrite  are  drawn  from  a  Platonic 
source.f 

Before  the  death  of  Plato,  Aristotle  had  already  formed  a 
circle  of  admirers,  and  had  commenced  to  lecture. J  On  Plato's 
death  (348),  disgusted  at  not  being  appointed  his  successor  in 
the  Academy,  he  quitted  Athens  on  a  visit  to  his  school- fellow, 
the  eunuch  Hermias,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Atarneus 
in  the  face  of  the  king  of  Persia.^  Here  Aristotle  remained 
three  years,  but  on  the  death  of  his  host,  who  was  made  away 
with  by  the  Persians,  he  fled  to  Mitylene.  He  took  with  him 
Pythias,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Hermias,  and  married  her, 
some  are  kind  enough  to  say,  out  of  compassion  for  her  help- 
lessness. 

From  Mitylene  he  went  to  Macedon,  and  was  appointed  by 
Philip,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  boy,  tutor  of  his  youthful  son 
Alexander,  who  at  this  time  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
king   built  a  gymnasium  in  a  shady  grove,  where  Aristotle 


*  "  Beim  PUiton  blicb  er  zwanzis  Jalire.  welclic  er  .ii-doch  fffwiss  iiiclit  l)loss  (inn  Pl.atniii- 
sclieii  I'litcniclito  'wiiinictc,  \velelie  vit'lmclir  ills  die  waliic  Zeil  dci' V<irbt-reitiiiif;  zn  liciii  ni-ossfii 
VVerke  sciin'S  Lelicns  auzusclu-ii  siiid.  Wie  eiti-i^'  cr  danials  .stii'btc,  iiiclit  iiiir  die  Scliiitzi'  der 
iiltei'ii  I'liiliisdiiliic.  .soiidi-ru  der  jtanzen  Kiie fliisclicu  Ijitoratiir  zu  eisi'liiiiiffii,  iiiiiclili'  mail 
daraua  abuelinieu,  dass  ihu  Platon  den  Leser  uaiiiite,  uud  iliii  iiiit  dem  Xeiiokiates  veijileich- 
eud  sagte,  dieser  bediiife  des  Sijornes,  jeiier  des  Ziigcls."  (Hitter,  Oeschichte  der I'hilosophie  alter 
Zeii,  D>  itter  Theil,  Zweite  verbesserte  Auflage,  Erstes  Vapitel,  p.  4 — 5.) 

1  It  seems  probable  that  lie  never  practised  medicine  himself.  (See  Franciscus  Patritius, 
IHscussiones  Feripateticorwn,  Tom.  IV.,  p.  3.  Bale,  1581.) 

t  "  Recesait  a  Platoue,  dum  adliuc  superviveret.  Uiide  dixisse  ilhim  tiadnut,  Aristoteles  in 
nos  recalcitravit,  non  sicns  atque  in  viatrem  pnlli  (jfniti.  Ri'fcrl  Hi  ri:iiiii>\is  in  Vitis.  cum  .\f  lieiiien- 
siuni  le-jatus  ad  Philippum  profectiis  esscl  Aristotelcs,  Acadtriiin-  scli<ila>  )initi'ctuni  fnisso 
Xeuocratem.  Cum  vero  reversus  esset,  scholauunu!  sub  alio  vidissct,  eli;;iss(>  iu  Lyeeo 
lii-aiiibulationis  locum,  illicque  usque  ad  certum  tenipniis  spatiiim  deambulaudo  cum  discipulis 
pliilosopliari  solitum,  atquc  inde  Peripateticum  adpcllatum  esse.  Alii  idciico  sic  vocatuni 
adseruiit,  quod  e,x  a^gritudiue  convalisceuti,  ac  di^ambulanti  Alexandro  adsisteus  qua^dam 
disserere  soleret.    Ubi  vero  jam  pluies  esse  i(tperaiil,  sedcus  docebat  diceus: 

'  Silere  turix-  inc.  et  Xeiioi'iali-m  loqiii.' 
Ad  propositam  qusestioneni  discipulos  una  exercebal,  siniul  et  oratoriam  Uocens."    (Diogenes 
Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  4G1— 4G3.) 

§  Ritter  arsues  the  question  regarding  the  relations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  whole  in 
favoui-  of  the  latter.     (Ueschichie  tier  PhUosophie  <UUr  Zeit,  Driller  Tlieil,  ICrslex  Vapitel,  p.  9.) 
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delivered  his  lectures  to  his  royal  charge.  This  lasted  four 
years,  when  Alexander,  being-  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  Regent.  Aristotle  remained  three  years  more  in 
Macedon.* 

How  highly  Alexander  prized  his  master  is  evident  from  this 
noble  saying  of  his,  that  he  honoured  Aristotle  no  less  than  his 
own  father  ;  for,  whilst  the  one  gave  him  life,  the  other  gave 
him  that  which  made  life  worth  having.  Alexander  succeeded 
to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  on  his  setting  out  for 
Asia,  Aristotle  left  Macedon,  and  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years  returned  once  more  to  Athens  (S35).t 

Here  he  soon  collected  a  large  gathering  of  disciples.  He 
taught  at  the  Lyceum,  in  the  most  splendid  gymnasium  of  the 
city.  Here  were  the  groves,  avenues,  and  gardens ;  the  por- 
ticos, theatres,  and  courts ;  the  stadium,  arena,  and  promenades, 
which,  by  their  magnificence,  lent  a  charm  to  the  learning  of 
the  master,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  his  esoteric  and  exoteric 
teaching.:}:  The  morning  was  passed  in  the  company  of  his 
more  intimate  disciples  :  the  evening  in  instilling  into  the  ears 
of  thronging  crowds,  by  means  of  more  popular  disquisitions, 
those  principles  of  knowledge  which  he  had  been  the  first  to 
throw  into  something  like  a  scientific  form. 

Here  he  remained  thirteen  years.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  his  voluminous  works,  and 
built  up  his  lasting  fame.^ 

But  the  Athenians  would  not  leave  him  alone.  Alexander 
died  (323).  His  enemies  took  the  lead  at  Athens.  These  men 
looked  upon  Aristotle,  who  had  been  the  instructor  of  the 
Conqueror,  with   unmixed  aversion.      There  had  never  been 

*  The  liigli  idea  Aristotle  entertained  of  education  is  evident  from  tlie  followiuf;  apopli- 
tliegni :— Being  asked  ■'In  wliat  the  educated  dillcied  from  tlie  uneducated,'"  he  said,  ■•  As 
much  as  the  living  from  the  dead."  Several  good  sayings  are  recorded  of  liiiu.  "  What  grows 
old  soon  {"  he  answered,  "  Gratitude."  "What  is  liope  (  "  '•Tiie  dream  of  one  awakened." 
A  man  hoasted  that  he  was  from  a  gieat  city.  •'  Not  this,"  lie  replied,  ••  should  one  look  to,  but 
who  was  worthy  of  a  gnat  couiitry."  -'Some  men  lived  so  parsimoniously  a.s  if  thev  were  to 
live  fi.r  i^ver.  whilst  otlurs  spent,  as  if  they  were  to  die  immediately."'  Being  blamed  for 
relieving  an  unwortliy  object  he  said — "It  is  not  to  the  man  I  .gave,  biit  to  maukiud.'"  (C'f. 
Hampden's  Fathers  u/  Greth  I'hilosuphy.  p.  li.) 

t  And  Diogenes  l^aertius  shall  give  the  reason:— "Ubi  vero  Ale.xandro  iustituendo  satis 
visus  est  navasse  operam,  commendato  illi  cognato  Callisthene  »>lynthio,  Athenas  concessit. 
Kum  audacius  quani  par  erat,  alloiiueutem  regcm,  et  iniuinie  illi  obsetjueulem,  ab  ipso  inere- 
pitum  adseruut  vcrsu, 

'  Qualia  mi  loqueris,  veveor  sis  nate  superstes,' 
quod  ct  factum  est.     Nami|Ue  Ilermolao  in  Ali'xandrnm  insidiarum  socins  fnisse  deprehensus, 
cavea  ferrea  circunuhiei.  p;edore   at<iiui  squaioro  oblitns.  leoni  postremo  objectus  est,  sicqiio 
excessit  e  vita."     (  I'vl.  II..  Lib.  V.,  (■«/).  /,  n.  ti,  p.  AM—Mii.) 

X  licwes  gives  an  animated  sketch  of  the  school  of  Aristotle  at  the  Lyceum.  (See  his 
ArislolU-,  i  14,;).  ITt.) 

§"Knimvero  Arisloteles  Athenas  profecl us,  cum  illic  tredecim  anuis  docuisset,  clam  in 

Chalcidem  cone<'ssit,  i|iiod  ali  Kurymecloiiii-  sairorum  alitistite  impietatis  accusatus  esset.  sive, 

ut  Pliavoriuus  ait  in  Omninuiila  llist.iria,  a  Deinoiiliilo.  quod  hymnum   in   eum,  (juem  prajdixi- 

1UU8,  Uermiam  scripsiril,  <|niiil<ine  lioe  ejiigi  annua  statuie,  quo:  in  Uelphis  est,  iucidi  curaverit: 

'Inninis  liunc  (|n<ij><la]n  I'eisarnra  morte  tyrauuus 

Mnletavit.  \inlans  jusque  nefasque  viriim. 
Nam  inque  cdIIuIh  (Jiqmssit  eertamiue,  verum 
Insidiose  hominis  n.--ns  amieitia.'  " 

(Uiogeues  Laertius,  }'ol.  II.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  T.,  n.  7,  p.  405 — 466.) 
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much  difficulty  at  Athens  in  getting  rid  of  a  philosopher. 
Besides,  Aristdtle  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  two,  if  not  three,  Macedonian  kings.  A  direct  charge 
was  made  against  him  before  the  Areopagus  of  having  paid 
divine  honours  to  Hermias  and  Pythias.  Aristotle  had  heard 
too  much  of  the  fate  of  Socrates  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  a  trial. 
He  fled  to  Chalcis,  saying  to  his  friends  that  "  he  did  not  wish 
to  give  the  Athenians  a  second  opportunity  of  committing  a 
crime  against  philosophy." 

The  iStagyrite  never  lifted  up  his  head  again.  Intense  brain 
work,*  and  a  weak  constitution,  added  to  the  grief  occasioned 
by  the  ill-usage  of  his  enemies,  brought  him  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  He  was  stripped  of  all  his  honours ;  even  the  jjrivilege 
of  being  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  taken  from  him.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against  him  Some  say  he  died  of  vexa- 
tion because  he  was  foiled  in  an  experiment ;  others,  that  he 
committed  suicide  by  drinking  aconite.  However  it  may  have 
been,  he  departed  in  the  sixty-thii'd  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  822), f 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  great  Father  of  the  Peripatetic 
school ;  as  great  a  contrast  to  Plato  in  his  life,  as  he  was  in  his 
bias  in  philosophy.  Whilst  the  mind  is  borne  towards  Plato 
with  spontaneous  sympathy,  there  is  something  in  the  very 
appearance  of  Aristotle,  in  his  sneering  loquacity  and  want  of 
reverence,  in  his  impurity  and  (if  the  word  may  be  pardoned 
for  its  aptness)  in  his  snobbishness,  which,  in  spite  of  his  trans- 
cendent intellectual  gifts,  leaves  an  unpleasing  impression  on 
the  mind.+  Plato  was  great  as  a  man  ;  Aristotle  was  great  as 
an  intelligence.  The  more  we  know  of  Plato  the  more  we  love 
him  ;  the  more  we  kiiow  of  Aristotle  the  less  we  love  him  :  the 
more  intimate  our  acquaintance  with  Plato's  works,  the  less 
scientific  they  appear  ;  the  more  we  study  Aristotle's,  the  more 
profoundly  we  are  impressed  with  their  accuracy  and  depth. 
It  was  the  moral  elevation  of  Plato,  and  the  spirituality  of  his 
temper,  which  gained  him  so  immense  a  sway  ;  it  was  the 
intellectual  sagacity  and  logical  force  of  Aristotle  which  have 

*  How  iiuloniitable  his  energy  was  for  work  is  clear  frniii  the  following:—"  Qiiidain  \if  rem 
calentis  oh'i  stoniiielio  ilhiiu  iinpouere  cousiievisse  trailiint,  et  emu  se  ad  qiiieaeeiidiini  eoni- 
ixinciet,  jereaiu  spliieraiu  tenere  in  nianu  ))elvi  subjecta,  eo  eousilio  ut  cum  e  dorniientis  n)ami 
spli:i  la  airea  iu  subditnm  vaa  iucidisset,  soiio  illius  expergisceretur."  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vul. 
n.,  Lib.  v..  Cap.  I.,  n.  10,  p.  476.) 

t  "Hie  vero,  ut  ait  Eumelus  in  quinto  Ilistoriaruni.  aenuitnm  bibens,  niortuus  est  septuo- 
gesimo  a'tiitis  auMii.  Iileni  vcro  rcfevt  ipsuui  I'liilciui  tri^;euai  iuni  sc  in  dl.sciiiliuani  dedisse  ; 
sed  profictu  lallilur.  Vixit  eniui  tres  et  .sc\:\;;iMl:i  annos:  scptiuu)  deeiiuii  autini  lutatis  anuo 
Platonem  audiie  iiepit."     (Diogenes  Laerlius,  )(//.  II..  Lib.  I'.,  Cup.  L,  n.  7, />.  AiSti.) 

t  Here  are  some  more  points  of  contrast  between  I'lato  and  the  Stagyrite  : — 

"  Hlato  :  Quia  mundus  sui  uatura  est  corruptibilis,  eorrumperetur  aliquaudo,  nisi  T)ens  eum 
servaret.     Arist. :  Muudus  uou  e(>rrumi>eretur;  nfMjue  Dens  cum  servat.  sed  ciKli  motus. 

Plato:   Hens  est  supra  umi ns  et   supra  ommiii  isseutiam.     Arist.  :   Dens  est  substantia. 

Plato:  Dens  est  supra  omncm  Intellectuni.     Arist.:   Dens  e.st  Inlelleetiis. 

Plato:  Dens  nee  movelur.  ni-e  movet.  Arist.  :  Dens  (inidem  non  movetui',  sed  pl'imum 
c<elum  uiovet."     (Launciy,  i/t  Var.  ArUit.  Fori.,  Tula.  II'.,  Fais  I., p.  il7.) 
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earned  for  him  a  lasting  reputation.  Plato  was  patristic,  Aris- 
totle scholastic.  The  combination  of  the  two — exclurling  errors 
and  making  good  defects,  through  the  parallel  light  of  Revela- 
tion— is  to  be  found  pre-eminently  in  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
His  "  Angelic  "  bias  was  Platonic ;  his  school  gifts  were  Aristo- 
telic*  The  keen  intellect  of  the  iStagyrite,  and  the  moral  lofti- 
ness of  Plato,  corrected  and  purified  by  Christianity,  and 
perfected  by  monastic  life,  made  the  Angelical  the  synthetic 
and  analytic  colossus  that  he  was. 

The  broad  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  lies  in  this, 
that  Plato  held  the  world  of  "  forms  "  to  be  the  only  real  world 
whilst  Aristotle  held  the  world  of  sense  to  be  at  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge.  Whilst  Plato,  by  means  of  reminiscence  and 
the  association  of  ideas,  could  recall  before  the  mind  the  whole 
existing  world  of  thought,  Aristotle  required  a  brute  sensation, 
a  phantasm,  and  an  abstraction,  in  order  to  reach  anything  like 
a  mental  process.  He  looks  upon  the  really-existing  archetypes 
of  Plato  as  so  much  poetry  or  metajjhor.f  What  his  master 
considered  as  possessing  an  objective  being  of  its  own,  he  taught 
was  the  result  of  mental  action,  and  the  appreciated  relations 
between  one  thing  and  another.  Both  held  in  common  that 
science  was  of  universals,  but  Plato's  universals  were  of  a 
different  texture  from  those  of  Aristotle.  Whilst  Plato  had 
only  to  open  the  eye  of  the  mind  and  look  on  them,  as  it  were, 


*  "  Plato  :  Dens  omue  corpus  supcrcminet.     Arist. :  Dens  in  coeli  cnlmiue  sedet. 

Plato  :  Dens  est  iib  onnii  coipoii-  lilicr.     Atist. :  Dens  primo  oibi  est  alligatus. 

Plato:  Dens  nniversi  pioviilentiuM]  luibet.     Arist,:  Dens  a  cobIo  tautnm  expetitur. 

Plato:  Dens  omnia  novit.     Aiist.:  N<Hi»tognoscit  particnlaria. 

Plato:  Dens  nninduni  regit  uuiversnm  et  partes  ejus.  Arist.:  Nou  Deus,  sed  natura,  casus 
et  fortuna  refjnut  nmnduni. 

Plato :  Deus  m  re-jiniine  mnudi  utitur  miuistris,  rainoribus  Diis.  Arist.  :  Deus  ueque  regit 
uinniluni.  necjue  niiiiistros  lialjet. 

Plato:  lu  niniido  sunt  d;enione3.     Arist.:  Nullibl  hos  agnoscit  diBinoues. 

Pliilo:  Deus  aiiiniani  (luiversi  prodUxit.  Arist.  :  Deus  uou  produxitauimam  nllam  nniversi, 
bihI  eiihiiii  tantuMi  est  aniiiiatnni  et  astra. 

I'lato:  Deus  prodnxit  aiiiuiani  huuianam.  Arist. :  Auima  est  actus  corporis  li.  e.  ex  materia 
eduila. 

Plato:  Aniniii  luiniaua  divina  est  qniedaiu  forma,    Arist. :  .\uiraa  est  forma  corporis. 

Plato:  Aiiiuia  huinana  est  immortalis.  Arist.:  Ut  forma  corporis  auima  est  mortalis." 
(Lanuoy,  De  Var.  Arist.  Fort.,  Tom.  IV'.,  Pars  I.,  p.  217.) 

t  "  Plato:  .\uimje  eonnatus  est  lutelleetns.     Arist.:  Intellectus  de  foris  venit. 

Plato:  .\nima  a  eiupore  separatnr.  Arist.:  Aniuia  a  corpore  uou  separatur,  quia  est  ejus 
forma. 

I'lato:  .\nima  divino  alllatnr  spiritu  et  futura  pi'ajuuntiat.  Arist.:  Auima  Iiuuiore  luelau- 
cholico  pniilieit. 

Pl:it»i :  lloMiiiiis  felieitas  est,  q\iaudo  Deo  fit  siniilis.    Arist. :  Homo  bonis  fortunis  tit  beatus. 

Plato:  Homiuis  felieitas  a  Deo  veuit.  Arist.:  Homo  ex  snis  bonis  actiouibus  et  suo 
arbitrio  tit  felix. 

Plato:  Deus  est  precaudus,  ut  do8  beatos  efficiat.  Arist.:  Dens  particularia  uon  intelligit, 
ergo  nou  preeaudns. 

Plato:  Veniet  bomo  qui  uos  Deum  precari  doceat.  Hie  Christum  iunuit.  Arist.:  Preces 
omncs  trust  laniie,  quia  Dens  nou  iulelligit  particularia. 

Plato:  HoniiH  vir  lieo  semper  charus.  Arist. :  Particularia  Deus  uon  iutcUigit,  nee  preces 
audit,  uec  liomiui'm  ullum  aniat. 

Plato:  Vir  bonus  iiosi  mcirtiin  Deo  frnetur.    Arist.:  Post  mortem  uulla  volviptas. 

Plato:  .\niiu;e  post  iinnlriu  pnr;;aiitur.     .-Vrist,  :  .'\uinia- in  eorpore  pereuut. 

Plalo;  .Aniuue  malm uni  post  uiorlem  pceuas  dabuiit.     Arist.:  .-iuiuKe  in  eorpore  poreuut 

Plalo:   Homines  niort\ii  resurgeut.     Arist. :  A  privatione  ad  babitum  nou  tit  regressus. 

Plalo:   Hciii:f  iitiiiii;e  bi-atnm  loeum  possidebuut,     Arist.:  Nnllus  est  talis  locus. 

Plato:  i;i  I'orpiis  el  auiiire  lualiMum  in  inferno  eruciabuutur.  Arist.:  Nil  tale  novit." 
(Launoy.  Ve  I'ur.  ArUl.  Furl.,  Tom.  ly.,  I'ars  1.,  j).  218.) 
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spread  out  ready-made  before  him,  the  Stagyrite  arrived  at 
them  through  the  activity  of  the  tliiuking  principle  itself.  Sensa- 
tions  give  the  particulars  or  individuals  ;  memory  can  summon 
many  individuals  before  the  mind  ;  and  the  action  of  the 
inductive  process  upon  these,  results  in  general  notions  or  ideas  ; 
one  thing  can  now  be  predicated  of  many  individuals.* 

Such  was  the  antagonistic  difference  between  these  two 
philosophers.  Plato  treats  the  Stagyrite's  ground-principle, 
the  apprehensions  of  sense,  as  deception  ;  and  the  Stagy  rite 
looks  upon  his  master's  fundamental  axiom  as  no  better  than  a 
philosophical  romance.  Natural  science  was  the  Stagyrite's 
delight ;  experiments  on  the  animal  creation  had  a  special  charm 
for  him.f  He  loved  investigation.  Analysis  was  his  strongest 
point.  He  savoured  more  of  the  modern  man  of  science  than 
any  other  writer  of  antiquity.  For  a'n  ancient  he  was  cautious, 
accurate,  and  excessively  objix'tive.  He  saw  the  value  of 
phenomena  and  facts,  almost  as  clearly  as  Bacon  did.  His 
philosophy  found  more  pleasure  in  discussing  things,  than  the 
abstract  notions  which  represented  them  ;  and  though  at  times 
he  may  have  forgotten,  as  he  assuredly  did  forget,  that  creations 
and  combinations  of  the  mind's  activity  are  not  necessarily 
accurate  expressions  of  objective  truth,  still  he,  more  than  any 
other  thinker  of  the  Pagan  schools,  saw  the  marked  difference 
between  the  world  of  notions  and  the  tangible  facts  of  life.J    . 

As  long  as  Aristotle  confined  himself  to  secular  philosophy, 
he  excelled  the  master  of  the  Academy ;  but  where  any  religious 
bias  is  concerned,  Plato  far  surpasses  him.  Though  Plato's 
theory  of  ideas  is  wrong,  still  it  points  in  a  more  theological 
direction  than  almost  any  of  the  speculations  of  the  Stagyrite. 
If  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  Church, 
the  theologic  tendency  of  Plato  has  been  of  no  less  service  to 


*  RUtor  fcives  an  eloquent  snniinarr  of  Aristotle's  teacliins  iu  liis  Gcschichte  (DritUr  Tlinl. 
Fihu'tra  Kapitel.  p.  390 — 1(15) :  -'•  Er  iiieiiit  zwai-,"  he  says,  "  (les  Meusch  sei  eiu  s"!'  gi'viiijics  luiil 
«lurt'ti"«'H  Wesen,  aber  er  tindet  M-iii  Lebiii  iioeh  imiuer  lebeiiswertli  mid  daliin  ist  seiii  Slri'lieu 
"iricirtct,  dass  cr  e.s  walirliart  lebe.  iiieht  iiaidi  eitelu  Idi'aleii  verRebetis  sich  abiniibeiid,  soii- 
rieru  die  VVirldiehkeit  mit  regster  Tlifttiskeit  erj-reifend."     fLoc.  Cit.  p.  :iy;i.) 

t  Tboush  freely  eorreotiiif;  bini.  liaeon.  in  his  yovmn  Orrianum.  quotes  the  Stasyrite  with 
apiirobatioTi  res])!-. -tins  his  view  renardiii!;  the  iiiiiicipal  eanse  of  generation  and  eormiilion. 
(ieiierallv  r>:ie()n  is  verv  harsh  with  tliis  iihilnsiiiilu-r.  though  not  so  severe  as  lie  is  Willi  I'lalo. 
(See  Thr  U'i>rks  o;'  /''(vnicis  B'ifon.  Xin-um  Oniunnm,  Lih.  II..  ^  :'5.  p.  247.  Liintlmi.  M  IK'C  Lit  I. 
PrwUdfor  A.  Miliar,  in  the  .Strand.)  lie  ealls  Plato  "  Cavillator  luhaniis,  tuniidus  poela.  Tiieo- 
logus  niente  cajitus."     ('Op.  Vitat.  [mpilus  I'lulosopliici,  Cap.  II..  p.  512.) 

fWahrend  Platon  die  Eifalirungen  besonders  iiber  <lie  Natur.  das  Xotlnveudige  und 
Pesondere  in  den  iMsiheiiiun^'cii  veriiaehliis.sigl.  sie  luir  nebeiibei  und  wie  eiue  nieht  iingebil- 
di-te  Kihiihin- betreilil.  (lau,c-<'n  in  die  Idcale  di'S  (Juteii  und  des  Sehi'men  sieli  vertieft  ist 
.Aristoteh-s  "anz  daranf  bedaelit,  eine  jede  Krkeiuitniss  iler  iibersiiinlieheii  Form  au.s  der 
bcsondeisten  Krfaliriiiif;  heraiis/.nscliopfeii.  Denn  ihni  ist  die  Verniinfl  liii-  den  Mensoheu 
nieht  etwas  Urspningliebes.  soiidern  sie  bildet  sieli  erst  aus  deiii  Xotlnvendigeii  alls  dem 
iiatiirlieheii  vv.-iilen  heraus.  bleiht  aueli  ininier  mit  diesein  iu  Verbiiidiiii;;,  so  dass  in  der  wirk- 
liehni  Thalii'Ucit  in  der  Kinrgie  des  viriiiintti'.ien  hebens  die  Volleudung  und  der  walire 
(ic-'i  nslaiid  (hr  U'is^enschalt  7,ii  snetien  ist.  Diesc  Kiii.^ieht  bildet  den  vvesentliehen  Forlscliritt. 
w<T(  111  11  ilii-  I'hihiHiiphic  <les  .\iisl(iteh-s  bczeiehiiet."  (liitti'r.  (;eischkhte  der  J'lUlusophie  alter 
Ziit,  LiriUvr  Tlitil,  Zwcitc  verbcss<:i  te  Aujlayc,  Fiinjtcs  Kaxiitel,  !>.  WJ.) 
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her.*  If  tlie  Peripatetic  logic,  form,  and  nonK^iclatiire  broug-lit 
about  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  theologic  teaching,  tlie 
soaring  tendencies  of  Plato  have  scarcely  been  less  useful  in 
pointing  out  a  method  of  grasping  the  scibile  as  a  whole,  and 
of  looking  on  it  in  its  integrity.  If  the  Angelical  was  indebted 
to  Aristotle  for  suggestions  in  analysis,  he  was  equally  behol- 
den to  Plato  for  synthetical  suggestions.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  conception  of  the  eritire  plan  of  the  Summa  Theologica 
was  partly  the  result  of  Platonic  influence,  whilst  the  mechani- 
cal framework  in  which  each  part  is  fixed  manifests  unmistak- 
able signs  of  the  Socratic  and  Aristotelic  mind.  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle — each  in  his  measure  continues  still  to  act  upon  the 
world  of  thought.f  The  intellectual  honesty  of  the  first,  and  the 
creative  and  speculative  gifts  of  the  second,  and  the  critical 
endowments  of  the  third,  have  left  a  mark  which  can  never  be 
expunged. 

Take  two  cardinal  points  which  have  an  immediate  bearing 
on  religion,  and  upon  which  both  Plato  and  his  disciple  have 
boldly  spoken  out,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  which  possessed 
the  sounder  theologic  instinct :  I  refer  to  their  teachings  on  Grod 
and  on  the  soul. 

"  Plato's  god  is  an  intelligent  power,  who  knows  the  world,  and  is  at  work 
in  it,  forming,  ordei'ing,  and  sustaining  it."| 

Aristotle's  god 

"  Cannot  descend  to  pai-ticnlar  beings,  is  unable  to  change  the  object  of  his 
conceptions,  or  think  anything  discursively  without  falhng  into  the  hands  of 
change,  and  without  changing  from  better  to  "woi-se.  He  also  really  influ- 
ences the  world  unconsciously,  as  the  magnet  does  the  iron  ;  and  his  action  on 

*  I  need  simply  refer  the  reader  to  Eiisebius'  important  work,  tlic  Frwparatio  Evangelica,  to 
show  how  stiaiifi'elv  the  teachiiiys  of  the  tiicat  pliilosophi-r  ami  those  of  the  people  of  God 
hariiioiiizcd.  Sci-  I'oV  cxaniplc  th.-  El.-ventli  ISook  (p.  ;142— SJ48  :  l'iiln>li»i.  (Ira-c.  }'ul.  XXI. J  Such 
eliajiler.s  as  fi.y  Phitoiii.-i  pliilcisi)|iliiaiii,  ill  iis,  qua'  oiiiiiiuiii  inuxiiiic  m-cessaria  sunt,  cum  ilia 
llebrii-oiiiiii  conveiiire,  ;».  Il4(i  ;  fIX.J  l)e  Kiite.  ex  Mosis  I'latoiiisi)Ue  aoctiina.  ;).  HOT;  (XIl'.J  l)e 
secundo  Hebiacinim  I'hitoiiisnue  priiieipio.  ;;.  K«3:  (XXIII.)  De  Platniiiris  ideis,  p.  907;  (XXVI.) 
l)e  adversaiiis  iiatiiris.  lliliraoruiu  J'laloiiisijue  dootriua.  p.  915;  (XXVII.)  De  anini:B  iniiiior- 
talitate,  ex  llilineonuii  l'l:itiiiiis(|iie  doctriiia,  p.  918;  (XXXVIII.)  De  .judioio,  quod  mortem 
excipiat,  Platonem  Hehrajis  allinia  seiisisse,  p.  943.  Xee  also  the  twelfth  Book  (p.  U48 — 1058.) 
See  the  tifty-two  ehapteis  of  this  book,  all  bearing  in  the  same  direction,  showing  how  euri- 
ouslj'  Plato's  teachiu;!s,  in  many  points,  harmonize  with  the  doctrines  of  the  chosen  people. 

t  Though  the  gnat  revival  in  favour  of  Plato  in  Italy  (14:iH)  was  carried  to  excess,  it  cannot 
be  denied  tliiit  manv  f;rcat  truths  wen-  elicited  with  respect  to  the  harmmiv  of  iiiaiiv  Platonic 
doetrines  with  tlie  Icachin-s  of  Christianity  See  for  a  Kood  exposilicm  of  this  Cai'dinal  Bes- 
sarioii's  work,  inlilled  ■•  Ilf.isnriiniis  < '.inliiiulifi  Xicacni  ft  I'atriarcliif  ('iiji.it<intiii')ii'lit:(ni  in  ('(tlitiii- 
Vhit,,mi  rhdniiis  Lihii  IjHiitiiiir  :  Vriirliis.  l.ili:)."  Then  conies  Maisilins  Kieinus  (whom  ],eilinitz 
calls  ■  liissaiioiiis  in  allcclu  ciy.i  I'latonc.ni  liiercs).  who  wrote  a  lhi,,b„iifi  riiil.inirn.  ,1,-  Imiiuir- 
tnlitnlf  fidrlicit  .liiiiiiin-inn  ar.  .Klniia  Ictiritdlr,  Libri  XVIII.  See  Bullies  Orfchichtc  tier  itiuerrii 
rhiliisnphir.  li'l.  II.,  p.  171—322.  GoUinyeii,  lUOO.  (Cf.  Werner's  Dcr  heiUije  Thomas  von  Aquino, 
Drittrr  tiamt.  ZirrUis  Buch.  p.  496.) 

t  "  Plato  lield  the  Supreme  Good,  or  God.  to  be  unfathomable  in  his  real  nature.  '  It  is 
hard,'  he  said,  '  to  invcstisato  and  Hud  the  Kramer  and  Katlier  of  the  Pniverse  ;  and  if  one  did 
lind  him.  it  were  impossililc  to  express  l:im  in  leiiiis  «(>nii>rehensilile  by  all.'  ( Tim.  j).  iff.)  For 
even  though  man  is  cajiable  of  a  perfect  conipnlu  nsion  of  all  other  Idejis,  still  God  remains 
al)ovc  these,  and  higher  yet  above  the  world  iiiid  all  that  is  created"  .  .  .  "Not- 
withstanding this  polytheistic  mode  of  ex))ression  [calling  the  ideas  '  eternal  gods'J,  these 
Idins  an- not  to  be  eoiu  eived  as  beside  and  exti-rnal  to  (iod.  They  are  founded  in  God.  and 
(iod  is  the  all-eouipreliciisive  hlea.  embracing  all  parlial  archetypi's  in  an  unity  ;  and  therefore 
too  the  visilile  world,  svbicli  is  formed  after  this  all-comprehensive  Idea,  and  contains  in  itself 
in  copv  all  single  and  partial  Ideas  is  one  only."  (DoUiugcr's  (Jintile  ami  Jew,  Book  ^".,  §  1, 
p.  3(18-^309.) 
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it  is  no  voluntary  action.  If  God  were  to  know  the  woi-ld,  he  would  also 
know  the  evil  in  it,  and  therewith  contract  a  contaminating  knowledge  that 
would  deljRse  the  knower."* 

Regarding  the  soiil,  Plato  held  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
and  proved  it,  in  his  own  way,  in  the  Phcedrus,  the  Symposium, 
and  the  Phoedo. 

"  According  to  Plato,  the  present  life  is  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  fruit  of 
an  earlier,  but  also  the  germ  of  a  later  life  ;  and  as  the  ])resent  fate  of  man  is 
decided  by  his  foregone  life,  so  also  is  his  future  lot  cast  by  his  conduct  now."t 

According  to  the  Stagy  rite,  the  soul  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  understanding  and  the  reason.  The  former  is  a  part 
of  matter,  and  perishes  with  the  individual. 

"The  really  human  in  the  soul,  that  which  has  come  into  being,  must  also 
pass  away,  the  understanding  even ;  only  the  divine  reason  is  immortal ;  but, 
as  the  memory  belongs  to  the  sensitive  soul,  and  individual  thought  dejiends 
on  the  underetanding  or  passive  nous  only,  all  self-consciousness  must  cease 
with  death."! 

With  an  eternal  world,  a  perishable  soul,  and  a  God  who 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  mankind,  Aristotle,  with  all  his 
natural  sagacity,  in  spite  of  his  being  so  advanced  in  "  science," 
makes  more  egregious  failures  in  his  theological  attempts,  and 
is  more  completely  pagan,  than  the  creative  Plato,  who  taught 
some  kind  of  future  bliss,  who  admitte'l  a  world-maker,  and  a 
Providence  ;  and  who,  though  he  believed  in  an  eternal  "  hyle  " 
still  approached  much  nearer  the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation 
out  of  nothing,  than  did  his  stricter  and  more  scientific  disciple.^ 
After  all,  the  mystic  intuition  of  the  monk  did  more  here  than 
the  scientific  analysis  and  method  of  the  sensual  man  of  the 
world. 

Now,  what  is  the  position  of  the  Angelical  when  compared 
with  such  giants  as  Plato  and  the  Stagj^rite  ? 

What  was  their  common  object  ?  Truth.  In  none  of  them  are 
truths  of  the  intellectual,  the  divine,  and  moral  world  sharply 
separated.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  attempt  such  a  division, 
but  he  by  no  means  adheres  to  it  in  every  case,     So  the  Sununa 

*  DiUlingei's  Gentile  and  Jew,  Book  V.,  i  1,  p.  335. 

t  DiilliDger's  Gentile  and  JeiB,  Book  V,,  i  1,  p.  319. 

t  Dolliiiger's  Gentile  and  Jev.\  Book  K,  §  1,  p.  3:i9. 

§  ••  Aiistollc  lias  not  tioiililcd  himself  with  questions  on  (iod's  goodnt'ss,  justice,  freedom, 
and  ri-liitii>u  to  ^iiod  and  evil  in  the  world,  for  the  most  i>art  Ihey  have  no  signilicance  for  him. 
Ills  (io<I  is  no!  a  icallv  inrsonal  oni'.  oi-  is  oiilv  an  impeifi-et  |)ersonalit,v.  He  never  comes  out 
oniimscir.  out  of  his  Cternal  niiose.  to  eiiergi/.i-.  He  is  hut  tin'  term  and  end  of  the  world's 
asjiiraiion;  not  the  active  catise  ot  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  complete  rejiOBe  is  necessary 
for  (iod,  as  well  for  his  divinity's  sake  as  for  his  hlissfnluess  ;  for  every  action  upon  the  world 
would  he  a  toil  to  him,  even  thonj;h  he  liild  it  in  his  hand."  (DiillinKcr.  Gentile  imil  Jem.  Vol. 
1..  Book  r..i  1,  /).  3,1t;.)  Hill  see  how  the  .\ii^elical  e\]dains  the  Stajiviite  in  an  orthodox 
sense:— ••('onsideianduni    est    aiili'iii    i|iiod    l'hiloso]ihiis    inlindit    osl  iiiderc.    quod    liens    noil 

inUlliuil    aliud,  sed   seii>siim.  inqiiaiiluni    iiililli-itmn    est    p<'ifrelio  iiilelli;;eiilis.  et    ejus,  i| I 

esl  intelliKere.  -Manilestuin  est  antcni  quod  nihil  aliud  sic  polist  inlelliKi  a  Deo,  quod  sit 
Verfectio  iutellectiis  ejus.  Nee  tameii  sequitur  quod  omnia  alia  a  se  siut  ei  iguota:  nam  liitelli- 
fTiTido  se,  inti-Ui-jit  omnia  alia."  (Comment,  in  XII.  Lihron  Metapliysiconim,  Lib.  XII.,  Lect.  XL, 
}>.  M'i,  Vol.  XX.    Ed.  Barm.) 
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Theologica  treats,  without  strict  discrimination,  of  truths  in  the 
natural,  the  moral,  and  the  divine  order.* 

Did  S.  Thomas  outshine  Plato  in  his  synthetical  endowments  ? 
Compare  the  Summa,  as  a  conception,  with  the  Dialogues.^ 
Did  Aristotle  exceed  the  Angelical  in  his  analytic  gifts  ?  Com- 
pare the  Topics  with  the  faint's  teaching  Be  Veritate,  or  with 
his  treatment  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  Stagyrite  surpassed  him.  How 
is  it  then  that  the  Angelical  grasx)S  the  whole  form  of  truth, 
whilst  the  other  two  have  simply  seized  fragments  mixed  with 
error  ?  Because  he  who  scrutinizes  the  heavens  with  a  glass ' 
sees  further  and  more  clearly  than  another  equal  to  him  in 
natural  sight,  but  unassisted  by  an  instrument ;  %  whilst  the 
former  silently  contemplates  the  object  which  displays  itself 
steadily  before  him,  the  other  may  be  searching  about  for  it  in 
vain.  It  w^as  in  this  that  the  Angelical  had  a  sovereign  advan- 
tage over  the  fathers  of  Grecian  thought :  he  was  master  of  the 
Divine  revelation  and  tradition  of  the  Church.^  He  firmly 
grasped  that  Truth  which  Plato  was  sweeping  the  heavens  to 
find,  and  which  the  iStagyrite  analyzed  the  world  of  sense  to 
meet  :  a  truth,  indeed,  or  body  of  doctrine,  which  they  in  their 
wildest  moments  did  not  "  dream  of  in  their  philosophy,"  so 
utterly  did  it  escape  their  keenest  observation.il 

Revelation  and  tradition,  whilst  they  have  to  do  directly  with 

*  Of  course  in  snclj  a  work  as  tlif^  prfseiit  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  move  than  point  out 
the  Icailiiiji  IVatiin-s  (if  till- .Shihhk;  Tluolunira.  To  cuter  iiiiiuitel.v  into  parti<'ular,s,  ami  analyze 
tlie  entire  work,  would  lake  alnio.st  as  inneli  space  as  tlie  worli.  itself;  tor  the  Siunma  is  written 
witli  that  ri^id  eiineiseness  lliat  hardly  an.\  tiling' could  be  left  out.  Like  cut  stones  in  a  cave- 
fnlly-bnilt  temple,  the  luie  lies  ui)ou  and  lits  into  the  other  so  niei'Iy.  that  were  one  omitted, 
the  rest  would  be  thrown  out  of  place.  If  the  form  repeals  itself,  the  pruieiple.s  which  are 
thrown  into  tlie  form  are  not  identical,  though  most  strictly  relate. I  to  each  oiher.  No  work 
has  ever  been  written  containing  in  so  short  a  space  sucli  richness  of  principle,  sncli  variety 
of  argument  and  objection,  or  such  a  compact  accumulation  of  philosophical  and  religious 
truth. 

t  As  has  been  said,  no  contrast  cotild  be  greater  than  the  style  of  the  Summit  and  of  the 
Dialixjues.  They  seem  to  point  out  two  men  as  ditfercnt  in  cast  of  mind  as  iM>>,sililv  enuld  be. 
Uut  such,  after  all,  is  not  the  case.  The  style  of  the  works  indeed  otlers  a  gUMi  cmilra^i,  but 
the  Angelical  was  not  writing /iim,scJ/.  he  was  writing  in  the  rigid  forms  of  silmiaNliiMiciice. 
A  man  who  can  write  a  book  on  algelna  or  geometry,  and  is  .strictly  scientitic.  may.  lor  all  that, 
be  gifted  with  «n  overHow  of  the  richist  iniat;ination,  may  be  a  (nature  of  tlie  deepest 
emotions,  a  genius  of  the  highest  type,  and  ]ios,si-ssed  of  all  tho.se  ijualit  ies  of  mind  which  go  to 
to  make  a  great  prose-poet.  So  with  the  Angelical.  His  commentary  on  Job  shows  his 
dramatic  power;  his  jioenis  s|ieaU  of  a  fund  of  deepest  sympathy;  his  ecstatic  tendency 
towards  (;(Mileniplat ion.  which  was  his  real  liti-,  shows,  not  the  schoiantic,  but  what  we  are  now 
dealing  with,  the  mini,  and  that  nnm  was  essentially  I'latonic. 

t  '  Ksl  antem  in  his.  ijna<  de  Deo  eontitemur,  ilnjilex  veritatis  modus.  Qu;i'dam  nanuiue 
vera  sunt  de  Di'o,  i|U;e  omnem  facultatem  humana'  ralionis  excedunt,  ut  Ileum  es.se  trinum  et 
nnum.  Qu:edam  vero  siuit.  ad  qua'  etiam  r;itio  natnralis  pertingeri'  potest,  sicut  est  Deiini 
esse,  Deuni  esse  unum.  et  alia  lu^jusmodi;  nuii-  etiam  philosophi  denuinstrative  de  Deo  pro- 
baverunt,  ducti  naturalis  liimiue  rationis.  Quod  antem  siut  ;tii(|iia  intelligibilium  diviuorum, 
una'  humaiue  rationis  peiiitus  excedaut  ingenium,  evideutissime  apparet."  (Uuntra  Gentiles, 
Lib.  I..  Cap.  III.,  p.  l,  Vol.  V.) 

{  How  badl.v  oft' those  were  who  did  not  possess  the  Revelation  is  shown  by  analog.y: — 
"  Idem  niauifeste  apparet  ex  d<dectii,  quem  in  rebus  coguoscendis  (|Uotidic  experimur.  Kcrniii 
enim  s<-.nsibilium  piurima.s  ]>ropriet.'ites  ignor:inins,  earunii|ue  |iropiielatum.  <|n;is  sensu  appre- 
hendiinns.  nitioneiii  pcrl'eele  in  pluribus  iu\eniri'  nun  possumus.  .Mullo  i^iInr  ;iMi|ilins  illin.s 
exi-ellinli.ssinia- snbslaMti:e.  I  r:LMseendenl  is.  omnia  inli-lli^ibilia  huniiina  i;it  io  in  \  <-sl  ig;ire  ncui 
sullicil.  Iluie  i:tiam  i  (>n.souut  dictum  I'hilosophi,  qui  asserit,  quod  iitUUictics  lui.-iler  .■iir  Ki  liubut 
wt  jniiiia  eiUiuiii,  qiuK  mint  manifestinaima  in  natura,  aivtU  oculim  venpertilivnie  aU  svUm.  ( Metapltija., 
2.  text.  comm.  I.)"     (Contra  Gentiles,  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  3,  i'ol.  V.) 

II  Contra  Gentiles,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  K,  p.  4,  Vol.  V. 
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faith,  morality,  and  the  salvation  of  man's  soul,  indirectly  throw 
a  broad  and  steady  ray  upon  many  fundamental  positions  of 
human  philosophy.  They  not  only  illuminate  the  heavens,  but 
they  also  cast  their  beams  upon  the  earth.  Many  truths,  even 
of  the  Old  Covenant  revelation,  were  as  shining  light,  if  not 
guiding  immediately  to  philosophic  truth,  at  all  events  warning 
from  philosophic  error.*  The  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  giving 
of  the  New  Law,  multiplied  the  brightness.  Our  Lord  not 
merely  redeemed  man,  and  became  his  Model,  but  He  threw  the 
light  of  His  humanity  on  deep  problems  of  natural  truth.  He 
rescued  man,  not  alone  from  hell,  but  from  annihilation  through 
false  philosophy :  He,  in  a  way,  saved  the  very  earth  itself, 
and  defended  the  doctrine  of  substantial  being.  How  was  this 
accomplished  ?  By  the  Word  becoming  man.  Immediately 
Christ  took  flesh,  humanity  fell  under  the  protection  of  the 
infallible  exponent  of  revelation.  Heretics  attacked  the  flesh, 
the  will,  the  intellect,  the  real  existence  of  the  Christ,  and  the 
unerring  authority  had  to  deflne  these  human  attributes.  He 
lives  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  and  is  assailed  again  ;  the 
Voice  clear  and  unwavering  speaks  once  more,  and  such  words 
as  "  substance,"  "  accidents,"  "  taste,"  "  space,"  and  "  form," 
receive  an  illumination,  and  philosophy  receives  a  help.f  In 
fact,  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation  is  so  mixed  up  with  man 
and  with  the  world,  that  philosox^hy  cannot  go  far  wrong  when 
she  does  not  contradict  the  Church's  teaching.  In  so  far  forth  as 
a  man  admits  a  revelation,  to  that  extent  he  accords  to  tS. 
Thomas  an  advantage  over  the  philosophers  of  pagan  times. 

Bacon  says  that  if  v^'e  would  grasp  and  understand  any  par- 
ticular science,  we  should  not  "  stand  on  the  level  with  it,  but 
climb  up,  as  it  were,  into  the  watch-tower  of  some  other 
science,"  and  thus  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  take  in  all 
its  parts.t     The  difficulty  is  to  And   a  tower.     The  Angelical 

*  Theu  tlie  intimate  connection  between  right-doing  and  right-knowing  points  in  tlie  same 
direction.  iSnrely  revelation  from  witliout,  and  grace  working  within  tlic  mind,  (vmnot  but 
impress  it  iu  sucli  a  way  as  to  make  it  steadier,  stronger,  and  clearer,  even  in  thi'  investigation 
of  trutli  which  comes  within  the  range  of  the  natural  reason.  If  the  mind  is  eoinfnrted  in  its 
weakness,  and  instructed  iu  its  ignorance,  the  result  must  att'ect  its  entire  netion  bcniliiially. 
Suarez  speaks  very  clearly  of  the  help  of  grace  for  action: — ■'  Hioc  necessit.is  (gratia-)  nori  pro- 
veuit  ex  pli.NMca  I'l  iilisuliita  lilicri  ailiitrii  impotentia.  sed  ex  morali,  (jua- isl  dcbilitas  intc-llrc- 
tiis  et  vdlinitalis  ad  rniif-iaiiliT  uptraiidiim  imnirdialc  orta  i-\  vcihnital  Is  inlirniilati-,  intcllccl  u.s 
ignorautia.  (|iiia  ai>|Mi  il  us  xclii-iiu-nlcr  inopiiuli't  ad  si-nsiliilia.  qua'  snisilais  propimiua  el  i.io- 
portioaata  toiiius  illaiii  iimvcal.  ct  ijiiia  inlclli'ctns  tarde.  remisse  el  vix  asse<|iul  ur  rationes 
supci-iorcs."     [  hisjiiiun.  TlooUni.,   Tuiii.   I..  Tnirl.  II.,  IJh.  //.,  Vap.   XV..Kf}'iJ 

t  Without  goiLig  to  tlie  Sniiiiiiii.  It  is  siillieicul  to  recall  some  few  of  tlie  chaiilers  in  the 
('i)iiti-(i  dinlilia  Id  lie  con  vinn-d  hou  glial  an  illuiiiination,  even  in  the  mvtiiial  ordi-r,  the  Inear- 
natinii  of  v'lirist  liroiight  about.  Fin- iiislaiice,  ''((/'.  X X t'll I..  \h-  eriore  I'biuini  eirea  Ineariia- 
tiouciii;  Ckji.  XXIX.,  De  erroie  Maiii<'lia'(uiiin  circa  liicaniatioiiem ;  ('iiji.  XXX.  Dt^  erroro 
Valiiitini  circa  liicarnationem  ;  Cup.  XXXI..  De  enure  .ipolliiiaris  circa  corpus  (^liristi ;  C'ip. 
XXXII.,  De  errorc  Arii  ct  .\|iolliiiaris  circa  aniniam  (!hi-isti ;  Cai>.  XXXIII..  I)<  erroie  .Aiiollin- 
aris  dicentis  animani  rat ionalciii  lion  fiiisse  iu  Oliristo,  et  de  erroie  Origciiis  diccntis  aiiiniani 
Christ!  ante  munduni  fni.ssi-  criatani  ;  Cup.  XXXf\,  Contra  errorem  Kutychctis  ;  Cup.  .V.V.V  I'll.. 
Contra  eos  i|iii  dixcriint  c\  aiiiiiia  el  eoriiore  iioii  esse  aliquid  uiium  constitiitum  in  Chrislo; 
Cup.  XXXVIII..  ('oiitra  eos  qui  ponuiit  duos  livitostases  vel  duo  sujiposita  in  una  persona 
Christ!.     (See  Cnnlra  Cnililes.  Uh.'II-..  Iir   Inrnitiuliuiir  Dei.  p.  3'24— 336,  nl.   V.) 

t  Bacon,  De  Aug.  Scienl..  IVorku  Vol.  \.,i>.  46".     Ed.  1857. 
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possi'ssed  a  high  aiul  mighty  one — the  great  science  of  theology, 
built  upon  the  infallible  ^yord  of  God,  and  established  by  a 
Voice  of  faultU'ss  truth.'*  Besides  this,  he  had  the  benefit  of 
the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  nmltifarious 
experiences  of  the  middle  age.  The  Church  and  the  Fathers, 
as  well  as  the  philosophers,  had  taught,  preached,  and  explored, 
in  their  own  place,  the  various  elements  of  divine  and  human 
knowledge,!  and  of  these  he  could  and  did  take  full  advantage. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers 
of  water  "  of  the  Angelical.  He  simply  made  use  of  them.  He 
took  their  truth,  and  dropped  their  error.  As  revelation  cor- 
rects the  vagaries  of  sense,  and  permits  all  sciences  to  serve 
her,  but  will  suffer  none  to  cross  her  path — so  with  the  Angeli- 
cal. He  followed  Plato  and  Aristotle  where  they  did  not  clash 
with  the  Church,  and  so  far  forth  as  they  were  useful  servants 
to  the  higher  science  ;  but  he  parts  company  with  them  without 
remorse  when  they  swerve  from  the  right  line  of  supernatural 
revelation.  He  was  never  puzzled  by  them,  or  at  a  loss ;  he 
saw  his  way  clearly.  He  possessed  a  guide  and  an  illumina- 
tion which  made  him  independent  of  them,  whilst  he  enlisted 
all  the  good  which  they  had  taught  into  his  own  special  ser- 
vice.^ Not  that  Plato,  and  specially  the  Stagyrite,  failed  to 
teach  the  great  scholastic  many  things  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  learnt.  It  might  be  said  that  whilst  he  knew  a  whole 
cosfnos  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  he  also  possessed  a  tessera 
veritatis  by  which  to  test  those  things  which  they  appeared  to 
know  better  than  himself.  He  may  have  been  deceived  by 
them  in  some  things,  as  certainly  he  was  in  many  matters  physi- 


*  It  is  a  curious  study  in  humau  uatuie  to  watcli  rationalistic  pliilosophers,  and  those  wlio 
follow  Coni(f,  whilst  tliey  tiiade  against  tlie  influence  of  dosma,  and  show  tlienistlVes  under 
the  iutiueuce  of  it  more  or  less  at  every  step.  It  is  veinarliable  tliat  men  who  ought  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  beariuf^s  of  certain  cardinal  truths  (snch  as  creation,  the  iiatnre  of  evil,  of 
»in.  of  the  human  sovil.  and  of  conscience)  on  the  true  liappiness  of  man,  and  on  man's  most 
iniportaut  actions,  should  prove  tliemselves  so  strangel.v  uuj^rateful  to  that  brij;lit  and  steady 
lifllit,  which  if  it  does  not  in  the  tirst  instance  discover  them,  certainly  lends  to  them  a  most 
serviceable  illumination. 

1  There  ia  nothing  more  remarkable  about  the  mind  of  the  AuKelleal  than  its  wide  and 
varied  information  on  all  matters  wliicli  had  to  do  with  Ihecdojjy  and  philosopliic  thonsht.  His 
knowledge  of  tlie  pte-.Socratic  era  is  veiy  remarkable.  His  mastery  of  the  systems  of  .Aristotle 
and  IMato  is  clearly  seen  in  his  fonrteeutli  Ojuviailitm,  "  De  Suhsliintiis  Srj>ariitix."  wliere.  with 
fjnat  ele.irness  of  perci'))tion,  he  draws  out  their  resi)ective  tenets,  lomiiMres  tlnni.  shows 
wliiri-  tlicy  agree,  and  where  they  are  at  fanlt.  His  knowledge  of  tin-  l^'athcrs  is  mosi  marv.l- 
Iouh;  yet  not  more  so  than  bis  complete  grasp  of  .Aristotle's  logic  and  mit;ipliy.sics,  iiiiil  Ins 
e.\.traordiMarv  memory  for  Holy  Seriptnre.  He,  if  any  num.  had  grasped  llie  scibilf  which  went 
before  him  ;  he.  If  any  num.  had  gathered  it  into  one.  and  thrown  into  scientilic  shape  the  com- 
bined teachings  of  the  highest  natural  and  supernatural  wisdom. 

t  There  is  no  doiibt  that  the  gift  of  wisilom  which  the  .Angelical  jHisscssed  g;ive  him  a  light 
to  see  till-  world  hv.  wliicli  ll;e  pMg.ins  did  not  dream  of.  .AH  his  liiognipliers,  [i.id  the  Pojies  as 
well,  speak  of  liis  illnmiiiiitiou  thioiigli  tlie  grace  oltiod.  For  the  wisdom  givi-n  by  the  Spirit  is 
pra<:tieal  as  well  as  spc^cnlative  ;  he  himself  e.\plains  it  thus: — '  Kesponcli'o  diei-ndnm.  quod, 
Bicut  Angnstiuus  dieit  in  r.2  de  Trinltate,  cap.  14,  superior  ))ars  rationis  sai>ienti;e  deputatnr, 
inferior  auteni  scientiie.  Superior  autem  ratio,  nt  ii>se  in  eodem  lib.  (Cap.  VII.  in  line),  dieit, 
inteiuiit  rationiliiis  giipniiis,  scilicet  divinis.  (<  cmisp'uuiuiiis.  et  aniimlendis  ;  conspieiendis  <|nl<leni, 
Bccinidum  quod  divina  in  seipsis  coutemplatur ;  consnlendis  autem,  secundum  i|in>d  per  divina 
.indicat  de  hnmauis  actibns,  perdivinas  ri-gnlas  dirigens  actus  humauos."  (Summa  Tlteologica, 
Secunda  iiecund(E,  Qumst.  XLV.,  Art.  III.,  p.  174,  V'ol.  III.) 
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cal,  but  never  in  those  cardinal  truths  which  are  connected  with 
God,  and  with  the  happiness, progress,  and  perfectibility  of  man. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  cite  many  examples  of  the  Angeli- 
cal's  superiority,  nor  are  many  necessary.*  The  following, 
which  treats  on  the  theory  of  ideas,  will  bring  several  points  of 
interest  clearly  before  the  mind. 

The  Saint  asks,  in  the  Summa  Theologica,  "  Whether  God 
has  the  ideas  of  everything  which  He  knows  ?  " 

"1.  With  regard  to  the  third  Article,  this  is  the  way  of  jiroceeding.  It 
appears  that  God  has  not  in  Himself  the  ideas  of  everything  He  knows.  For 
the  idea  of  evil  is  not  in  God,  else  it  would  follow  that  evil  is  in  God :  biit 
e\i]s  are  known  by  God ;  therefore  the  ideas  of  everytliing  which  God  knows 
are  not  in  God."t 

"  2.  Moreover,  God  knows  things  which  neither  are,  nor  have  been,  nt)r 
shall  be ;  but  thei-e  ai-e  no  ideas  of  these  things,  becavise  Dionysius  siiys  in 
the  tifth  chapter,  "  De  D'winis  Nom'niibus,"  that  exeniplai-s  [ideas]  ai'e  the 
divine  volitions  by  which  beings  are  individualized  and  produced  :  therefore 
the  ideas  of  everything  which  God  knows  do  not  exist  in  Him." 

"  3.  Moreover,  God  knows  materia  prima  which  cannot  have  its  idea,  since 
it  has  no  form  :  therefore  the  same  conclusion  follows."  | 

"  4.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  God  not  only  knows  species  but  also  genera, 
and  singulars,  and  accidents ;  but  there  ai-e  no  ideas  of  these  according  to  the 
position  taken  up  by  Plato,  who,  as  S.  Augustine  says,  was  the  tirst  to  bring 
forward  a  theory  of  ideas  ;  therefore  God  has  not  the  idea  of  everything 
which  He  knows." 

"  But  on  the  contrary.  Ideas  are  ratios  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  as  is 
evident  from  Augustine ;  but  God  possesses  the  proper  ratios  of  everything 
He  knows  ;  therefore  He  possesses  the  idea  of  everything  He  knows. "^ 

"I  reply,  it  must  be  said  that  as  according  to  Plato  ideas  are  the  pi'inciples 
of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  generation  of  things,  an  idea  in  so  far  forth  as  it 
is  in  the  divine  mind,  possesses  such  a  two-fold  relation.  And  in  so  far  forth 
as  it  is  the  pi'inciple  of  the  making  of  things,  it  can  be  called  an  exemplar, 
and  belongs  to  practical  knowledge.     But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  principle  of 

*  It  need  not  be  said  that  to  deal  fully,  or  e,ven  adequately,  ■\vitli  one  bnincli  of  the  Anjjeli- 
cal's  tiacliins;,  a  l.iise  volume  would  benMinired.  For  instance,  liis  lelations  with  the  .lews 
•would  uiakf  oiif  goodly  book;  bin  tiiatnicut  and  correction  of  the  Stas.yrite,  another;  his 
action  on  llu'  Cniks,  a  third;  liis  interinetatiou  of  the  Fathers,  a  fourth;  hi.s  scriptural 
inithod  of  cxiiositiou.  a  tifth,  and  so  on.  And  were  the  influence  wliich  liis  teachius  has 
exerted  upon  tliose  who  succeeded  him  to  be  fully  followed  out  and  explained,  it  would  lie  diffi- 
cult to  conliiu-  the  subject-matter  within  the  space  of  a  single  volume.  Werner's  Dritter  Hand 
of  his  Di'r  heiliye  Thomas  t'ore  Aquino,  Oeschichte  des  Thomismiis,  p.  1 — S'l\  couveys  some  kiiul  of 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  such  a  subject. 

t  Utrum  omnium  qu.T)  cojJtuoscit  Deus,  sint  ide».  Ad  tertiiim  sic  pi'oceditur.  I.  Videtur 
quod  noil  omnium  qn;B  coguoscit  Dens,  sint  ideiB  in  ipso.  Mali  eniin  idea  noii  est  in  Deo;  quia 
scqueretur  malum  esse  in  Deo.  Scd  mala  co>;no»cnntvir  a  Deo.  Kryo  non  omnium  (|n;e  cof{nos- 
ciiutur  a  Deo,  sunt  ide;e."     (Summa  Theologica.  I'urx  I'rimii,  {Juwst.  AC,  .-/)•(.  ///..  //.  71,  \'ol.  I.) 

X  "  Praiterea,  Deus  co<;noscit  ea  qua?  nee  sunt,  iiec  eriint.  nee  fuerunt.  nt  sujua  dictum  est, 
art.  9,  pripc.  qua^st.  Sed  hornni  inin  .suntide:e;  (|uia  ilicit  Dionysius  (Cap.  4  de  div.  Nom.,  non 
multnm  remote  ante  lincm)-  quocl  i.r, niplarin  xiiiit  ilirimi'  m! untates detcrm niativo'  et  effecliviK  reriim. 
Kr^o  nou  omnium  qua'  a  Did  coynoscuntnr,  sunt  ide;e  in  ipso. 

Prieterea.  Deus  cognoscit  nnitiriam  jirinnim.  qu;e  non  potest  habere  ideam,  cum  nullani 
Iiaheat  formam.     Krgo  idem  ijuod  prius."     (Luc.  Vit.,  p.  71 — 72.) 

?"  Pr.-Btera  constat  quod  Deus  s<ut  non  solum  species,  sed  etiam  genera,  et  singularia.  et 
accidentia.  Sed  hornni  non  sunt  ide:e.  secundum  positionem  Platonis  qui  primus  ideas  iutro- 
duxit,  iitdicit  Augustiuns  (lib.  83,  Quicst.,  qntest.  46.)  Nou  ergo  omnium  cognitorum  a  Deo  sunt 
ideae  in  ipso." 

"  Sed  contra  ide.-B  sunt  rationes  in  mente  divina  existentes,  ntper  Angustiuuiii  jiatct  (iu  cit. 
qnrost.  46,  ])ost  med.)  Sed  omnium  (iiiie  cognoscit  Dens,  habet  propx'ias  rationes.  Krgo  omnium 
quaa  cognoscit,  liabet  ideam."  (Summa  Theologica,  Pars  Prima,  Qwxal.  XV.,  Art.  III.,p.T2, 
Vol.  I.J 
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knowledge,  it  is  properly  called  a  ratio,  and  can  also  belong  to  speculative 
science.  Therefore,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  an  exeniplai"  it  is  related  to  all 
that  God  has  created  within  a  determinate  time.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
principle  of  knowledge,  it  is  related  to  all  things  which  God  knows — though 
thoy  may  never  be  brought  into  existence — and  to  all  things  which  God 
knows  according  to  their  own  ratio,  and  according  as  they  are  known  by  Him 
in  a  speculative  manner."* 

"  To  the  first,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  said  that  evil  is  kno^vn  l)y  God  not  by  its 
own  ratio  but  through  the  ratio  of  good.  And  therefore  there  is  no  "  idea  " 
of  evil  in  God,  neither  inasmuch  as  the  idea  is  an  exemplar,  nor  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  ratio. "t  t 

"To  the  second  it  is  to  be  said  that  God  has  not  a  practical,  but  only  a 
virtual  knowledge  of  those  things  which  neither  are,  wei-e,  nor  shall  be.  Hence 
with  regard  to  them,  there  is  no  idea  in  God,  in  so  far  forth  as  an  idea  signifies 
an  exemplar,  but  only  in  so  far  forth  as  it  signifies  a  ratio.  | 

"To  the  third  it  is  to  be  said,  that,  according  to  some,  Plato  held  that  matter 
was  not  created,  and  therefoi-e  he  did  not  teach  that  there  is  an  idea  of  mattei", 
but  that  there  is  a  joint-cause  of  matter.  But  because  we  hold  that  God 
created  matter,  though  not  without  a  form,  matter  has  its  idea  in  God,  but 
not  otherwise  than  as  the  idea  of  something  composite.  For  matter  in  itself 
has  no  being,  neither  is  it  knowable."^ 

"To  the  fourth  it  is  to  be  said,  that  genera  cannot  have  an  idea  different 
from  that  of  species,  in  so  far  forth  as  the  idea  signifies  the  exemplar :  for  no 
genus  exists  except  in  some  species.  It  is  the  same  with  accidents,  which 
inseparably  accompany  a  subject,  since  they  are  made  together  with  the 
subject.  But  the  accidents  which  are  superadded  to  a  subject  have  a  special 
idea.  Thus  an  artizan,  in  the  'form'  of  a  house,  includes  all  the  accidents 
which  from  the  beginning  belong  to  a  house.  But  those  which  are  super- 
added after  the  house  has  been  built,  like  pictures  or  anything  else,  he  makes 
according  to  some  otlier  form.||  But  individuals,  according  to  Plato,  had  no 
idea  belonging  to  them  except  the  idea  of  the  species:  both  because  singulars 
are  individuated  by  matter,  which  he  held  was  uncreated,  as  some  say,  and 
joint-cause  of  the  idea,  and  because  nature  is  only  concerned  with  species, 
and  only  produces  particular  things,  that  in  them  the  species  may  be  preserved. 

*  "  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  cum  idese  a  Platone  poneieutur  principia  eojj;nitioiiis  reriim 
et  geneiationis  ipsaruui.  ad  utiuiu(|ue  se  habet  idea,  prout  iu  nitiute  diviua  ponitur.  Kt  secim- 
dutn  quod  est  ))iinci))iuiu  factioiiis  lenuii,  exeiH])lai'  dioi  potest,  et  ad  piacticaui  eoijiiilioneni 
I)ertiuit  :  sefunduin  auteiu  (juod  luinciiiiuni  coyrioscitivuni  est.  proprie  dicituv  ratio,  et  potest 
eti;iin  ad  ,siieiiti;iiii  speculativaiii  |m  iliMtie.  Secundum  erfjo  quod  exemplar  est,  seeiiiiduiii  hoc 
se  liuUet  ad  oniuia  (jua-  a  Deoliuut  secuuduin  aliiiuod  teinpus:  secundum  vevo  quod  priueipiuiu 
cogiioscitivuiu  est.  se  liabet  ad  omnia  qu;b  eoj;noscnutur  a  Deo,  etiiimsi  nullo  temimre  liant;  et 
ad  omnia  quitj  a  Deo  cosnoscuntur  secundum  pioprlam  ratiouem,  et  secimdum  quod  coguos- 
vuutur  ab  ipso  per  modum  speeulationis.     {Loc.  Cit.,  p.  72.) 

t  ■•  Ad  priin\im  ergo  dicendum.  quod  malum  cognoscitur  a  Deo  iion  per  proprlam  rarionem. 
sed  per  rationem  boni ;  et  ideo  malum  uou  habet  iu  Deo  ideam.  neque  secundum  ([uod  idea  est 
exemplar,  neque  secundum  (juod  est  ratio."  (Summa  Theologica,  Pais  Prima,  (finest.  A' I'.,  .4it. 
III.,  p.  72.  Vol.   I.) 

t  "  .4d  secundum  dicendum.  quod  eovnm  qu;c  neque  sunt,  neque  erunt,  neque  fuernnt.  Detis 
noil  luibet  practicam  cognitiouem,  nisi  virtute  tautum,  Uude  respectu  eoium  mm  est  idea  in 
Deo  secundum  quod  idea  siguiticat  exemplar,  sed  .solum  secundum  quod  siguificat  nitionem." 
{.Sitmma  Thfoloyica.  Pars  Prima,  Qmrst.  A'l'.,  .4rt.  III..  />.  Tl.  Vol.  I.) 

i  ■■  Ad  tertium  di<'endum,  quod  I'lato,  secumlum  ciuosdam,  jiosuit  materiam  non  creatam  :  et 
ideo  non  posuit  iileam  e.ssc  materia-  .sed  maleiia-  coucausam.  Sed  <iuia  uos  pimimus  nmteriam 
<uiatam  a  Deo.  non  tanien  sini-  forma,  habet  iinidem  materia  ideam  in  Deo,  non  tamen  aliam  ab 
idea  compositi ;   mm iteria  scciniilnni  se  neiiue  esse  habet,  neque  cognoscibilisest."  (Ibidem.) 

II  "  \d  (luartum  ilicemlum,  (inod  genera  mm  possnut  habere  ideam  aliam  ab  idea  spe<:iei. 
secundum  cim.d  idia  signitical  exemplar:  .(uia  nnmquam  genii.s  lit  nisi  in  aliqua  .speeii-.  Siiuili- 
ter  eliam  I'st  de  an  idi-ntibus  (|ua-  iuseparabiliter  .-oncomitantur  subjectum.  ipua  lia'c  snnul 
linnt  cum  subjecto.  accidentia  autem  qua;  superveniunt  subj.'cto,  specialem  ideam  habent. 
Irtifcx  eiiim  per  t'ormam  domns  tacit  <uiiniu  accidentia  qu.T  a  principio  coiicomilaiitur  ilomiim  ; 
sed  ea  qnas  superveniunt  doniui  jam  factx,  ut  pictura;.  vel  aliquid  aliud,  tacit  per  aliquam  aliam 
formam." 
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But  divine  providence  extends  itself  not  only  to  the  species  but  also  to  singu- 
lare,  as  shall  be  proved  belovs^."* 

In  this  Article  of  the  Sitmina  Theologica  the  specialty  of  the 
Angelical  can  be  clearly  pointed  out.j  It  would  be  dillicult  for 
any  question  to  be  more  abstruse  than  that  which  treats  of  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  Mind;  and  on  this  account  his  gifts 
stand  all  ihe  more  prominently  forward.  The  whole  subject  is 
handled  with  a  steadiness  and  security  very  unlike  the  tenta- 
tive efforts  of  men  groping  blindly  about  for  truth.  The  Angel- 
ical does  not  so  much  propound  a  theory  as  state  a  fact.  His  po- 
sition is  sufficiently  elevated,  and  his  instrument  is  sufficiently 
powerful,  to  give  him  perfect  confidence  ;  and  Plato,  as  well  as 
Aristotle,  Algazel,  and  Averrol'S,  are  utilized,  modified,  and  cor- 
rected, on  behalf  of  philosophic  truth  in  its  bearing  on  religion. 

The  form  of  these  Articles — for  they  are  but  repetitions  as  far 
as  frame-work  goes — is  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  In  it 
the  influence  of  Socrates  is  observable.  Clear,  concise,  logical, 
siraj)le,  to  the  point,  there  is  no  room  for  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Sophists.  The  great  reform  which  Socrates  introduced  into 
Athens  was,  by  means  of  language  of  exquisite  precision,  to 
cleanse  the  mind  of  vague  notions,  and  in  their  place  to  introduce 
the  accuracy  of  germane  knowledge,  and  by  the  help  of  error  to 
elicit  trlith.J  What  are  the  four  first  arguments  in  this  Article 
but  the  misty,  inaccurate,  or  false  views  of  obtuse  or  sophistical 
enquirers  ?  What  are  they  but  such  wares  as  the  rhetoricians 
supplied  to  the  youth  of  Athens  when  they  would  teach  them 
how  to  make  "  the  worse  look  like  the  better  part  ?"  And  what 
is  the  luminous  statement  of  the  true  position  which  follows 
them,  together  with  those  four  terse,  incisive  answers,  but  the 
genuine  result  of  a  truly  Socratic  mind  ?     I  do  not  say  that  the 

*  "  IiidiviiliiM  vero.  secnmlum  Platoiicni,  ifoii  luibcliaiit  ali;uu  idi-nin  qniiin  i<li'aiii  s])i-riiM  : 
tuin  (Hiia  sin;;iilaiia  iiiilividuaiit m  per  iiiatciiaiii.  c|uaiii  iMiii.-hat  I'ssc  iiicrcataiii.  ut  (|uiclam 
(licmit.ct  coiicausani  1(1<  a-;  rum  quia  iiitciitio  iiatura'  cousislit  iu  spccu-hus,  iii-i-  parti,  ulana 
pnxlucit,  nisi  ul  iu  i-is  specit-s  »alvfiUiir.  Suil  piovidi-utia  diviiia  iiou  solum  se  extindit  ad 
specii-s,  sed  ad  hiiigulaiiii,  ut  intra  dicetur,  quaist.  fi,  ait.  3."  (Sumnm  Theologtca,  fars  I'rima, 
(^iue.-it.XV..Art.ni..p.H,Vol.I.)  ^         ., 

t  For  full  iut'Diination  ou  Aristotle's  view  of  Plato's  teacliing  on  ideas,  and  on  tlie  way  in 
■svliiih  till-  .Aii'nlu-Lil  eoinuieuted  ou  him.  see  Saiicli  Thonue  Aqiiitiath  in  Arixtotelis  .Stiirjiritte  Cam- 
mrnUu-ia.  Mr'uiplnidooruin  Lib.  1..  Led.  XIV..  p.  278—281,  Vol.  Ul.  :  al.so  Led.  XV..  p.  281—290; 
La-t.  XVL.p.  2l«l-'-2!);t ;  Lei-t.  XVIL,  p.  2i):i— 29e,  Vol.  XX.  Tlie  knowU-d;;.-  of  tlie  Saiut  on  the 
iilnlosoi)liit-aI  tlu-orif.s  of  tin-  ancients  eoiiics  out  with  K'eat  eli-arncss  iu  his  Couiineutaries  on 
tlif  various  works  of  the  Stafivritc.  l.eucippus.  I'vlha^^oi iis,  I'ainu-nides,  Anaxasoras,  ami 
l>:ato  are  ti>  he  im-t  with  iu  the  First  Boolv  of  .1/.  <„/,/,  ,/mc,s- ( 0/./<.  ,s'.  TUomie.  Vol.  XX.,  p.  24«— 29;)); 
ami  the  keen  ap]ireciaticui  the  Aii-elieal  had  (d' their  various  systems  and  inents  shows  the 
liahiiiee  elearmss,  and  iuilieial  ealiuiirss  of  liis  niinil.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  divine  gift  of 
llireadii'i"  liis  w.iv  without  aiiv  ilillieultv  tlirou^'h  auv  labyrinth,  and  of  tinding  tlie  interpreta- 
tion of  the  most  obscure  enuneiatiiui.     tiiis  can  onlv  be  full V  appreciated  Iiy  studying  his  wcu-ks. 

t  In  his  Prologue  to  the  .Smunia  'nui.hyira.tUv  Aii;;clical  says  that  he  is  aiming  at  sometliing 
ninch  the  same:— "  Consideraviiuiis  iiamque  liiijusdocti  lua' no\  itios  in  iis  i|u;i'a  ihveisis  scniila 
sunt  iilurimuin  Impediri;  partini  (luidcni  judpter  limit  iidieatioiicm  mat  ilium  (|ua'stioiium.  artic- 
nlorum  i-l  ar^umciilornm  :  partim  etiaui  c|Uia  ca  qua-  sunt  necessaria  talibus  ad  sciendum  loui 
tradiiMlur  secundum  oi.liu.-m  discipliicc,  scd  si-iuimlum  quod  rcquircbat  librorum  cxpositio, 
vel  sfiiindum  ciuod  sc  pra-b.bat  oe.asio  ilispulamli:  iiarlini  (iiii.hiu  ipiia  emumdi-m  Ireqiicns 
re]ictitio  ct  lasiidiuni  et  eonfusiimi-m  geiicrabat  inaniniis  amliKirum.  Ihec  igitiir  et  aha  hiijiiB- 
modi  evilare  studentes,  tcutabimns  emu  coutidentia  divini  auxilii  ea  quae  ad  saerani  doetriuam 
pertinent  brivitci  ac  dnuci<lf  prosequi,  secuudum  quod  materia  patietur-"  {Sumnm  TkeoUiyUM. 
i'ars  Frima,  I'lOloijus,  p.  1,  Vol.  J.) 
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form  is  wholly  Soeratic,  but  that  the  influence  of  the  Socratic 
mind,  in  its  precision,  in  its  way  of  dispelling  ignorance,  in  its 
use  of  definition,  in  its  getting  at  the  core  of  truth,  is  strongly 
marked  in  every  article  of  the  tSuniina  Theologica. 

The  next  point  of  remark  is  the  generous  freedom  of  the 
Angelical — evincing  his  thorough  mastery  of  truth — in  adopting 
not  only  the  terms,  but  the  views  of  pagan  writers  ;  and  the 
exquisite  skill  by  which  he  knows  how  to  mend,  and  turn  to  full 
account,  the  theories  and  teachings  of  antiquity.*  If  Plato  can 
serve  his  purpose  he  uses  Plato  :  where  Aristotle  conforms  more 
nearly  to  the  truth,  he  quotes  the  great  "  Philosopher."  In  the 
present  instance  not  only  the  terminology  of  S.  Augustine,  but 
the  words  of  the  Academy,  are  treated  with  marked  respect,  and 
are  adopted.  Is  not  a  whole  system  contained  in  the  terms 
^''  participatio,''^  ^'-  rationes,""  '"'■  exemplar ia,''  "  fr^cce,"  &c.i 

The  Angelical,  through  his  unbiassed  calmness,,  and  divine 
self-possession,  was  never  warped  for  one  moment  by  party 
feeling.  He  belongs  to  but  one  school,  the  school  of  Wisdom. 
He  is  not  a  Platonist,  nor  is  he  au  Aristotelian  ;  he  could  be 
neither,  yet  he  is  both.f  He  was  as  transcendent  in  his  power 
of  adaptation,  in  knowing  what  to  select  and  what  to  reject,  in 
perceiving  with  the  accuracy  and  readiness  of  instinct  what 
harmonized  with  revelation  and  what  did  not,  as  he  was  in  his 
gift  of  contemplation  and  of  theological  construction.  He  was 
quite  as  clever  in  choosing  the  materials  as  he  was  in  designing 
and  building  up  the  house. 

What  are  his  guiding  points  in  the  Article  in  question  ?  The 
doctrine  of  "  creation,"  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  proper 
notion,  and  of  the  nature  of  "  evil  "  and  of  "  matter  ;  "  then  the 
infallible  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  the 
Personality  of  the  Deity,  the  watchfulness  of  Providence,  the 
character  of  the  Divine   attributes,   and   the   relation   of  the 


*  One  of  the  distinguisliing  marks  of  the  Aiij;elieal  was.  that  ho  did  not  so  mucli  -set  liim- 
selt  to  search  out  ei'ior  as  to  JisrDvcr  truth;  wlu'u  \w  did  |>ull  down,  it  was  .simply  because 
without  ddiiiK  so  lie  was  unable  to  build,  and  even  tlnn  hi'  jiiilled  down  as  little  as  possible. 
}|e  would  pietiT  to  adapt  rather  tlian  de.slmy.  He  biid  nolliiiij;  about  bini  of  those  small  minds 
which  experience  delight  iu  tiudin^  fault,  and  setting  thiiii.selveM  olV  at  the  expense  ot  others. 
He  wasi'ver  bent  on  one  thing — serving  the  lause  of  wisiloiu.  by  .seeking  witli  a  .sinijile  eye 
and  a  direct  aim  for  truth.  Had  hi.s  tendency  bien  Id  desiniy  rather  than  I"  criMte.  the  Stimma 
would  ncvi-r  have  been  written,  and  the  labours  <il  .Vii.slolle.  jxi.s^ibly,  would  n<'ver  have  been 
80  thorougly  brmigbt  over  to  the  servici-  of  tJie  Church.  If  uioilern  philo.Hophers  made  but  one 
tithe  of  the  prepaiatiou  for  teaching  mankind  whii-h  was  made  by  the  Angelical,  tlie.y  would 
eti'eet  far  uioie  good  in  their  generation  than  they  do  at  present. 

t  See  how  lirmly  he  sat  in  his  position.  iSpeakiug  (d' controversy  he  sa.vs  : — "  Qua'dam  enini 
disputatio  (udinatur  ad  removendum  dubitatioiieiu  an  ita  sit;  et  in  tali  disputatioue  theologiea 
luaxiuie  utendiini  est  uiietoritatibiis.  (jiuis  recipinnt  illi  cum  <iiiibus  dispiitatur;  puta.  si  cum 
Jud:bis  disputatur,  oportet  indiicere  auctoritates  veteris  Testamenti;  si  <'um  .Maniehaiis.  qui 
vetus  testamentuni  respuunt,  oportet  uti  solum  auctoritatibus  novi  Test;iiiieuti ;  si  aiiteiii  cum 
sehismaticis.  qui  recipinnt  vetus  et  novum  Testamentuni,  noii  atitem  iloctriiiani  Sanetoruiu 
uostrorum,  sieut  sunt  Gneci,  oportet  cum  eis  disimtare  ex  auctoritatibus  uovi  vel  veteris  Tes- 
tameuli,  et  lUoruni  doctoriim  (iiios  ipsi  recipinnt.  Si  auteni  iiullam  anctoritatem  recipinnt, 
oportet  ad  cos  couvineeudos  ad  ratioues  uaturales  confugcre."  (Quudlibet.  Jr.,  Art.  XVIII., 
p.  517,    ful.  IX.) 
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Creator  to  the  universe.  Plato  and  the  pagans  were  measured 
by  these  standards,  and  were  only  permitted  to  assist  in  build- 
ing up  the  temple  when  their  views  harmonized  with  the 
general  design.  If  Christianity  is  true,  what  greater  benefit 
could  philosophy  desire,  than  to  have  its  crooked  ways  straight- 
ened by  the  power  of  revelation  ?  No  man  but  an  infidel 
would  affirm  that  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  is  nearer 
truth  than  that  of  the  Angelical.*  Where  he  touches  their 
teaching  he  does  not  mar,  but  mend,  for  he  was  guided  by  a 
stronger  and  steadier  light  than  the  greatest  sage  amongst  them. 
A  vivid  perception  of  the  supernatural  system,  and  a  life  passed 
in  the  Unseen  World,  gave  to  the  Angelical  a  vantage-ground 
and  a  vision  unknown  in  all  antiquity. 

Even  in  this  brief  Article  he  steadily  confronts  the  errors  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Algazel,  Averrocs,  and  the  Arabian 
commentators. 

The  "  eternal  gods  "  of  Plato  become  the  "  exem/plaria  "  and 
"  rationes,'"'  which  are  one  in  essence  with  the  Divine  Substance, 
and  according  to  which  things  are  known  by  God  and  are 
created.! 

The  "  eternal  matter"  or  "^?/Ze"  of  the  Academy  is  done 
away  with  altogether,  for  "  matter  in  itself  has  no  being,  neither 
is  it  knowable." 

The  god  of  Aristotle,  who  would  be  "  contaminated  "  by 
knowing  evil,  and  therefore  cannot  know  the  world,  and  who  is  a 
perfect  Cretin,  becomes  a  Lord  and  Master  who  does  know  evil, 
and  yet  receives  no  stain,  knowing  it  indirectly  through  His  idea 
of  good  ;  whilst  the  helpless  divinity  who  "  cannot  descend  to 
particular  beings,"  is  an  omniscient  Creator  who  watches  over 
His  creatures  by  a  special  Providence,  and  has  a  knowledge  6f 
every  created  thing. 


*  What  oimlJ  be  iiioic  coiistriK-tiv  e  than  the  way  in  which  the  Augeliral  saw  his  way  to 
luirmonizc-  Plato  anil  Aristnllc,  and  make  them  hiilli  ^,«'r^■l•  in  indol' of  tlic  c^istcnci'  of  Alniij;lity 
God.  Tlif  pah.sa^i-  is  tin-  tollowiuj;.  T<i  realize  tlie  lineness  [.«,/<-.■<(]  ol  tlie  Aii,i;elii-al's  njiiid, 
and  its  keenness,  tlie  n-ailer  must  st\idy  tlie  passage  with  I'luto's  /-.iii-s  ojien  before  him,  and 
Aristotlf's  Physics.  "  Seiinduni  antein  qnod  I'lato,  qni  posnit  onme  niovens  nioveii,  coui- 
nmuius  accepit  uonien  invtiix  i|nani  Aristoteles.  Aiistoteles  enini  iiropiie  aecipit  motiiiu, 
seeuuduni  qnod  est  aetus  existeiitis  in  poteutia  seouuduni  (jnod  hiijnsniodi,  qualiter  non  est 
nisi  divisibilium  et  corpornni.  Seennduiii  I'latoneni  auteni,  movens  seipsniu  non  est  corpns. 
Aecipiebat  euim  uiotnni  pro  (jualibet  opi  latione,  ita  qiiod  iutellifjere  et  operari  sit  quoddani 
niovcri;  quern  etiaui  niodnni  Kiquendi  Aristoteles  taugit.  Secundnui  hoc  ergo  dicebat  Plato 
priniuni  niovens  seii)snni  niovere  qnod  intellinit  se  et  vnlt  vel  aniat  se :  qnod  in  aliipio  non 
repuiinat  ratioiiibns  Aristote.lis.  Nihil  eniiii  dilfeil  devenire  ad  ali<inod  prininni  qnod  nioveat  se 
sreumluiii  I'latDiieiii,  et  devenire  ad  prinmni  iiimd  onmino  sit  immobile,  seenndum  Ai"ist()te- 
leni."     (Cunira  anUlks,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  Xlll..  p.  it.  Vol.  I'.) 

t  It  ia,  after  all,  very  doubtful  whether  Plato  really  held  in  his  own  mind  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  him  of  the'independent  and  separate  existence  of  "  ideas."  Aristotle,  there  is  no 
doubt,  taki's  for  aranled  thai  sueb  was  his  view,  and  combats  it  as  such  with  t;reat  visonr  in 
his  .»/. <i//(/ii/.';/..s.  But  the  Sta;;viile  can  hardly  be  trusted  as  a  fair  exponent  of  his  master's 
teaching-  It  is  true  tliiit  Plalo  did  call  the  ideas  "eternal  gods,"  but  thi-n  he  appears  to  have 
been  siicaking  rhetorically,  and  in  other  places  he  snbsunu-s  them  inider '■  the  Good."  Any- 
how, this  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  Plato,  by  the  vagueness  of  his  expressions,  and  by  his 
poetical  style,  has  opened  himself  to  the  charge  of  having  taught  the  doctrine  vulgarly  put 
down  to  him. 
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Regarding  tlie  Arabians,  Avicenna's  eternal  world  is  proved 
away.*  Avempace's  "  separate  forms  "  are  repudiated  ;t  whilst 
the  whole  ratio?iale  of  the  Summa  strikes  straight  against  the 
method  of  Averroes,  who  prefers  philosophy  to  the  divta  of 
faith,  teaches  the  "  eternity  of  matter,"  denies  the  Providence 
of  God,  and  His  divine  knowledge  of  individual  existences.^ 

This  was  one  of  the  master-works  of  the  Angelical,  to  remove 
the  Greek  and  Arabian  confusion  regarding  the  relations  of  God 
and  man,  by  establishing  the  creative  act,  by  treating  with 
scientific  precision  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  operations  of 
the  Creator,  and  of  the  conditions  of  human  existence  and  human 
knowledge.  How  murky  and  misty  are  not  the  theology  and 
philosophy  of  the  most  cultured  of  the  Greeks  compared  with 
the  splendid  and  luminous  creation  of  the  Summa  Theologica  ! 

*  See  T^ol.  I.  of  thin  work,  Chap.  XIII..  p.  157. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  158. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  161—166. 
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Had  not  the  Angelical  thoroughly  mastered  the  teachings  of 
the  Stagyrite,  he  never  could  have  displayed  so  great  a 
command  in  dealing  with  Greek  philosophy.  He  was  x>i"o- 
foundly  convinced  that  no  lasting  work  could  be  effected 
without  taking  complete  possession  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
scientific  thinker  of  antiquity.*  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
poisonous  influences  which  had  been  brought  into  the  Paris 
University  through  Eastern  commentaries  and  paraphrases  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  Albertus  Magnus  had  done  much,  but 
he  had  not  done  everything.  The  Oriental  mind,  with  its 
pantheistic  tendencies,  with  its  sceptical  or  rationalistic  bearing, 
with  its  mystic  dreamings  and  dangerous  asceticism,  could  not 
thoroughly  be  confronted  without  striking  at  the  very  root 
from  which  its  errors  chiefly  sprang.  As  long  as  perilous  tenets 
were  brought  forward  on  the  authority  of  the  *'  Philosopher," 
it  was  excessively  difficult  to  meet  them.f     No  writer  could  be 

*  The  followini;  Opuin-iilti,  \v]\\vh  have  been  att libutcd  to  tin-  AiiK<*Ii<'aI,  and  wliicli  most 
probably  arc  ri>i]iiiilatioii,s  trom  liis  larger  works,  an-  well  woitb  I'onsiiltiiij;:— OpiMC.  A'/,/r.— 
l)e  Totiiis  Lo^nia-  Aiistottlis  Smiuiia,  sen  ilc  I'niiliiabilibiis.  ili-  Piailicaiiifiiti.s,  di-  Kimiitiatioiie, 
do  SvlUifiisiiHs  et  ih-  Ufiiionstralioue,  i>.  5(1— UH ;  (>/)»«-.  AAA' 1'///. -De  Natiira  Aocidciitis,  p. 
5_7;'  Oiiasi:  XXXlX.—\iv  Natiiia  (Jfueris.  p.  8— 2(1,  Vul.  X\1I. ;  Opiisc.  XXXI II.— Ih-  Viiatiior 
Opi.ositis.  ]),  367— 374;  Op)is,:X X X  IT.  —  Vi-  Propositioiiibus  Modalibus,  p.  :!8H— 3119,  V<il.  XVI.; 
Opiisc.  XLllI.—v.  50—53;  Oinisc.  XLVI.—Ue  Inveiitioiir  .Mr.lii  p.  Uil— 121.  Vol.  XVII.;  (>/,«.<(-. 
XXXIV.— Qf  Demonstratioiie,  p.  375— 376;  0/)«sc.  A'Ai  r.-Ue  Fato,  p.  321— 327:  Vol.  XVI.  The 
autheiiticitv  of  all  the  above  Opuscula  i.s  doubtful,  except  Opnsc.  XXXIII.,  and  Opiutc.  XXXVI. 
Then  besidi-s  the  Comuieutaries  of  the  -iu^elifiil  ou  Aristotle's  philosophy,  we  have  niiiny 
iudependi-ut  studiis.  .souie  held  to  be  autlieutie.  otluis  of  doubtful  ori;;iu.  The  autluiitie  ones 
are:— 0/,H.s<-.  AA  )'//.— He  Principiis  Natura-.  ;i(l  Fra.  .S\i\  .sti  uui,  p.  338— 342  :  Opu^r.  AAT.  — He 
Prineipio  ludividuatiouis.  p.  328-329;  Ojnisc.  AA/A.-lle  .Mi\liciiie  Klenu-ntoruui,  ad  Ma^'i.sliuni 
Philippuiu.  p.  3.=i:i— 3.M:  Ojmsc.  AAA.  — l)r  Oecultis  Opcribus  XatMra\  )>.  3.">.')— 3.57 ;  djiiisr.  AAA'A 
-De  Motu  Corilis.  ad  .M;ii;isl  inui  Philiiiiunn,  p.  3.58— 3t;(l:  Opiisr.  A.V  A //.  — D.-  lustautiliu.s.  p.  3til 
— 3<J6;  Op iisr.  XM If.— l)i-  .Etcniital.'  Miindi  (contra  Miuruiuiant<-,s).  ]i.  :il;i— 320 ;  tii,nsr.  X X X  V. 
-De  Falla<'i'i,s  (ad  iiuosd:uii  uobili-s  Arti.-st;is),  p.  377—387;  < >i>ns<:  AA//.— l)e  Astroruui  Jiuljciis, 
ad  Fra.  Ref^ualduui,  p.  317,  Vol.  XVI. 

These  are  doubtful,  or  spurious: — Ojmsc.  XXVIII. — I)e  Natura  MaterijB  et  Dimensionihus 
Interniiuatis.  p.  343— 352;  Opuac.  A'L.- De  Potentiis  Auiniie,  p.  27— 34,  Vol.  XVI.;  Opnac.  XLI.— 
De  Tempore,  p.  35— 40:  Opi(.se.  A'////.- Oe  Pluralitate  Fiuinarum,  p.  41 — 19;  Opuac.  A'tT.— I)e 
Sensu  Respectu  Singulariuni.  et  lutelleclu  Kespeetu  Universalium,  p.  118;  Opusc.  XLVII. — Do 
Natura  Lumiuis.  p.  120—121;   Opusc.  XLVIII.—De  Natura  Loci,  p.  122—125;   Vol.  XVH. 

T  After  speaking  of  the  vario\is  evils  produced  by  Pagan  philosophy.  To\iron  continues: — 
"  C'est  i\  tons  CCS  maux  que  I'Ange  de  I'Ecole  chercha  uu  nouvean  rcinede:  il  crut  (et  il  avoit 
raison  de  le  croire)  qu'll  rendroit  \iu  service  important  iv  toute  rEglise,  si  par  son  travail  il 
Otoit  Ix  ses  euucmis  les  amies,  doiit  ils  s'eloieut  lougtenis  servis,  et  dout  ils  se  servoieut  encore 
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cited  on  the  other  side  who  was  equally  revered  ;  indeed,  the 
very  name  of  the  master  of  Grecian  thought  was  almost  enough 
to  secure  respect  for  any  doctrine,  independent  of  its  intrinsic 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  sound  reason.  The  Angelical, 
with  his  keen  intelligence,  perceived  at  once  that  the  authority 
of  the  8tagyrite  was  a  power  in  itself — that  with  a  certain  alloy 
of  error,  there  was  a  fund  of  truth  in  his  philosophy,  that  many 
of  his  writings  had  been  tampered  with  dishonestly,  and  that 
not  a  few  of  the  heresies  attributed  to  him  were  in  reality 
fathered  upon  him  through  the  unfairness,  misconceptions,  or 
prejudice  of  Jewish  or  Oriental  commentators.  He  saw 
distinctly  that  in  more  cases  than  can  be  mentioned,  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  Stagy  rite  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Scriptures  could,  without  much  difficulty,  if  treated  in  a  concil- 
iatory spirit,  be  harmonized  ;  and  that  if  the  tendency  of  the 
commentator  was  to  bring  Greek  philosophy  into  unison  with 
Catholic  teaching,  and  not  to  widen  the  breach  as  far  as  possible, 
then,  instead  of  the  Stagyrite  being  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  many  instances  he  would  show 
himself  their  invaluable  champion.* 

Thus  in  all  his  writings  the  Angelical  speaks  with  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  of  the  "  Philosopher  ;  "  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  he  explains  difficult  passages  of  his  writings 
in  a  Christian  sense,  whilst  he  uncompromisingly  condemns 
them  when  he  finds  that  they  directly  jar  with  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

There  is  something  giant  in  all  the  Angelical's  undertakings.! 
His  wide,  various,  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Latin  and  Greek  classic  fathers  has  been  alluded  to  already ; 
his  incomparable  mastery  over  the  Sacred  text,  and  his  minute 


ponr  la  combattre.  Le  dessein  ^toit  digue  d'lin  Docteur  Catholique :  mais  le  zt-le.  et  les  lumieres 
de  saiut  Thomas  le  conduisireiit  encore  plus  loin.  Pen  satisfait  dc  desaimer  reniienii ;  il  toiinia 
contre  lui  ses  proint-s  armis:  il  eutiepiit  de  i'aire  sewir  h  la  defense,  on  h  la  pieuve-nienie  de  la 
virite,  ee  qui  n'aviiit  etc- employe  jiisqu'alors  par  plusieurs,  qu'i\  obseurcir  toiitea  les  verites, 
et  iV  faire  leaner  h  liiii-  i>laee  le  meusonse,  et  I'erreur."  (Expose  de  la  Doctriiu:  de  S.  Tliomas 
d'Aquin,  Liv.  11'.,  Chap.   VL,  p.  iSft.) 

*  One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  fundamental  errors  which  the  Angelical  combated,  was 
contained  in  the  proposition,  that  what  was  theologically  true  might  be  phihisophically  false,  ' 
and  what  was  philosopliicallv  false  might  be  theologically  true.  "  VVer  die  iSchriften  der 
.Scholasliker  li<-.--t.  (br  wild  i;ar  li-iulig  ibr  Formel  begegiien  :  '  es  sei  etwas  wahr  oder  kiinne 
hingehen  in  il.-i-  I'liilosoi.lii.'  uml  'I'lic-nlogie  [All).  .Mag.  .Vwrnm.  Thri<lmj..  p.  Z.  Ir.  VI,  qu.'2,  m.  i. 
art.  i.  ■  Proceduut  secundum  lidi-m  callinlicam  et  secumlum  pliilosophiam] :  oder:  '  es 
verstosse  ein  Satz  sowohl  gegen  die  Principien  der  Philo.sophie,  ala  audi  gegen  den  Glaubens- 
inhalt  [s.  Thorn.  De  unit.  intelL  contr.  Avn-roMas.  p.  471.  (im  Auhange  zur  Ausg.  der  Summa 
contr.  gent.  Nemausi  1B5:).)  '  Intendimus  auteni  probare,  positionem  pr.Trtictain  (de  Tinitate 
intellectus)  nou  minus  contra  pbilosoiiliia^  l>rii\cipia  esse,  quam  contra  tidci  docuiiienta] ' ;  oder: 
'es  sei  etwas  irrthiimlich  nacli  der  Philosciphie.  uud  hiiretisch  uach  <Iem  (Jlaulien.'  "  (.Sto<:kl, 
Oeschirhtf  (Ur  Philusophie  (tea  MitUlalttrn,  Zn-iiler  Band,  Erate  AM.,  i  3,  ;>.  11.) 

t  "  Les  ouvrages  philosopliiques  de  Saint  Thomas  se  sont  trouves,  pendant  cinq  siecles, 
entre  les  mains  de  tons  les  regents  de  I'ecole,  et  ils  out  etc  tant  de  fois  imprimes  pour  leur 
usage,  (lU'on  nous  eparguera  le  soin  de  dres.ser  la  liste  des  ^ilitions  separees  qui  en  out  efo 
faites:  il  nous  sullira  d'indiquer  ici  les  <|ualre  editions  des  fEuvres  comi>letes.  publiees,  la 
premiere.  :^  Rome,  en  !570.  en  IH  volumes  iiifolio;  la  seconde.  a  V'enise.  en  ir>!)4  ;  l:i  troisieme,  i\ 
Anvers.  en  lt)J2:  la  quatricme,  i  Paris,  eu  ItjijO."  (Haureau,  De  la  rhilusophie  Selwlaatique,  Tom, 
II.,  Vhap.  XX.,  p.  107.) 
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and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  inspired  writers,  must  already 
have  deeply  struck  the  reader's  mind — his  preparation,  in  one 
word,  in  the  study  of  tradition  and  Scripture,  for  his  crowning 
work,  could  hardly  have  been  more  full  or  more  complete.  His 
third  great  study  of  reason,  or  philosophy,  is  in  keeping  in  its 
thoroughness  with  his  labours  on  the  elements  of  theologic 
truth.  In  his  prison  at  S.  Giovanni  the  8aint  not  only  read  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Lombard,  but  he  also  earnestly  applied  him- 
self to  certain  writings  of  the  Stagyrite.  His  vast  and  j)ro found 
Commentary  on  Aristotle's  principal  works  is  but  the  full 
flower  of  that  bud  which  germinated  then.  Perhaps,  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  writings  of  the  Angelical,  these  labours  on 
the  Greek  philosopher  exhibit  more  brain  power,  more  force  of 
logic,  more  piercing  vision,  more  indefatigable  industry,  and 
more  devotedness  to  the  one  object  of  his  life,  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  There  is  no  mental  fatigue  equal  to  that  of 
grasping  and  then  expanding,  of  correcting  and  then  harmoniz- 
ing, the  metaphysical  or  moral  teachings  of  a  really  master- 
intellect.*  Bright  must  have  been  the  light  of  truth  in  the 
Angelic's  mind,  to  have  led  him  safe  through  the  labyrinths 
and  mazes  of  the  Peripatetic  teaching. 

The  Saint  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  undertake  the  labour  of 
a  new  Commentary,  if  he  were  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
the  vitiated  text  which  satisfied  his  less  systematic  prede- 
cessors.f  Albertus  Magnus  had  introduced  him  to  the  full  value 
of  Aristotle's  writings,  but  even  Albert,  when  commenting  on 
the  Physics,  "  Z)e  Proprietatibus   ISlementoi'um,^^  "  i)e  Coelo  et 

*  How  highly  the  AnsPlioal's  philosophical  works  were  prized  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Paris 
Uuiversity,  is  evident  from  the  auxiety  iiiaiiifested  at  his  death  to  secure  even  siicli  portitxis  as 
were  imperfect.  "  Supiilicaiims,"  tl]«y  siiy.  "  ut  cum  ([ua'dam  ad  Philosophiam  spectautia,  • 
Parisiis  iuehoata  ab  od,  rcliiui  ^iiit  iiiiiiciiccia,  et  ipsiim  eredamus,  ul>i  translatus  fuerat,  com- 
pleviss.^,  nobis  beUHVoliiitiu  vi-.stra  ciId  lonimuuicari  procuretis."  (Vid.  'V  onion.  Expose  de  la 
Doctrine  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Lib.  il'.,  (Jhap.  VII..  p.  398.) 

t  "  Uuter  deu  ueuereu  Gelehrteu  luxt  zuerst  Jourdain  Thomas' Commentare,  iiber  welche 
Buhle  (iu  dem  ersteu  einleiteudeu  Baudeder  Bipontiner  Ausi;abe  des  Aristoteles  R.  340)  zieuilich 
olpcrflrielilich  urtlicilt.  geuauer  diurhstudirt,  und  cine  Aii/.ahl  vein  Stelli'u  uainliaft  ;;rmaclit, 
aus  wi'Icheu  hiTviiini-lit.  dass  TlHiiiia.s  in  Jcdcni  .scini-r  Coinnu'iilave  neuc  j;iii'cliiseh-lateiui- 
si-lic  l'i-ln-rsi't/,uii!;en  zn  Ratlii-  zon.  Wlr  las.scn  dicsc  Strllcn,  uui  dii-  cini-  ddc-r  andcvc  naclitrag- 
licii  verniclnl.  liim-  Idljjt-n.  In  ilcm  ('i)MiiMi'ntaic  iibir  das  Werk  De  Iiitrrpn  Uitionr  maclit  er 
Rieieli /,n  den  AnlaiiKswortcn  :  '  I'rinmni  ojMirtet  constit  ucre,  etc' die  Bemerkung  :  'In  GnBCO 
liatietur  :  Priniuni  oporlct  pnni.'  In  l.c<t.  T)  /.n  den  Worlen  :  '  Quare  si  hie  quidem  dicat  futur- 
uni  alii|Uid.'  die  (ilnsse  :  Iin  uriecliiseluMi  Iicisse  es  '  si  itaque  hie  quidem.'  Im  Bueli  11.,  Lect.  2  : 
'Dico  antem.  ()nimiam,'  etc.  Hiezn  die  Glosse:  '  Alia  litera  habetur:  Dico  autem.  quoniam  est, 
aiit  hoinini  ant  non  homini  ad,jacebit.'  AUe  diese  Lesearten  gehoreu  zu  der  Uehersetzunj;, 
welche  den  C'oninientar  des  .\mnionius  liegleitet  ( Maiiusc,  Lat.,  Horbonne,  l?".").)  Ini  (^ommeiitar 
zu  Anal.  Fost.  komnien  in  Tixle  I.,  leit.  G  fol-jende  VVorte  vor :  '  Nou  potest  autcni  credere 
ina^is  quic  scit  quie  mm  ccnitiMiiunl.'  Tlmnias  bemerkt  :  '  In  (ir.eco  planins  lialietnr  sic  :  Nou 
e.si  antem  possibile.  eredi  ri'  niaj;is  liis.  <|na'  novit.  qui  non  e.vistit,  nee  scicn.s  ne(|ni'  nielius  dis- 
jiositus,  qnam  si  eonti;;erit  sciens.'  Im  Commentar  iiljer  die  Physik  K'j;'"  I'-ndi'  des  ITmfteu 
Huclies  saiil  Tliomas :  '  Poiiit  quaidani  ad  mauifestationem  prainissdiurn.  (|n;e  tameii  in 
e\eiiiiilarilviis  ;;rai'is  dicnntnr  nou  haljeri,  et  Commentator  (.ivei  roi's)  etiam  diint,  quod  iQ 
<inibusdam  exemplarilius  arabicis  non  habeutur:  uiide  masis  videntur  esse  assMm|>la  de  dictia 
'l'liei)l>lirasti  vel  alicujus  alterius  expositoris  Aristotelis  .  .  .  .Secnmlnm  est,  i|nocl  ali.-i  litcfa 
invenitiir  iu  hoc  loco,  quiB  sic  (licit:  (^nod  qua'rat  ali(|uis,  iilrnm  motui  extra  natiiram  enn- 
tiarietnr  aliqna  qviies  ixm  secunilum  natnram:  non  ((uod  quies,  qua'  I'st  contra  natnvaiii, 
oplKiiiitur  niotni.  qui  est  contra  uatnrau)  proprie.'  Diese  letztere  Lese.irt — liemi  i  kt  .lonrdaiu 
a.  a.  O.  ,s.  :!5tt — ist  nicht  dir  der  arabischlateinischen  UebersetzuiiK,  \iiid  muss  ans  einer  srie- 
ehisili-lattiniscbi'n  eiitnominen  sein."  (VVeruer,  Der  heilige  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Ersler  Band, 
Vitrtcs  Capikl,  p.  407.) 
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Mwido,'^  and  "  De  Meteoi'is,''  had  satisfied  himself  with  a 
miserable  translation — with  a  faulty  Latin  version  of  the 
Arabic,  which  had  already  been  rendered  from  a  still  more 
faulty  version  of  the  G-reek.*  This  did  not  satisfy  the  act-urate 
intellect  of  a  man  who  was  bent  on  achieving  a  work  of  lasting 
value.  A  good  translation  directly  from  the  Greek  would  sim- 
plify many  difficulties,  would  sweep  away  many  errors,  and 
would  have  a  chance  of  reproducing  the  author's  mind  ;  a 
version  was  consequently  made  for  the  Angelical' s  special  use. 
How  keenly  he  appreciated  the  minutest  variation  of  expression, 
comes  out  again  and  again  in  his  Expositions.  He  is  never 
wearied  of  collating  one  rendering  with  another,  and  of  com- 
paring the  ordinary  text  from  the  Hebrew  with  what  he  finds 
in  the  various  "  e.rempZa?7a "  from  the  Greek.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  whilst  writing  his  Commentary  on  the  Metaphysics, 
he  must  have  had  several  different  Greek  copies  lying  open  on 
his  table.  What  greater  work  could  genius  undertake,  than  to 
grasp,  purify,  and  Catholicize  the  most  sagacious  and  masterly 
mind  of  the  most  gifted  people  of  the  world  ! 

No  philosophical  training  could  have  been  more  perfect,  or 
more  complete,  than  that  of  the  Angelical. j  He  wrote  many 
valuable  Oj^usc^da  on  matters  relating  to  logic,  physics,  and 
various  branches  of  philosophy ;  but  his  master-pieces  are  his 
Commentaria  on  the  principal  metaphysical  and  physical 
labours  of  the  Stagyrite.  They  fill  four  volumes  of  the  Parma 
edition,  occupy  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  pages,  and  in 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  VII.,  p.       — 

t  His  keeuuess  regardiug  tlie  Greek  translation,  &c.,  is  still  more  evident  here  : — "  Im  Biieli 
VI.,  lect.  3.  beuierkt  er  zu  aeu  in  der  lateiniselieu  Uebersetzuug  erlialteiien  griechisclien  Aus- 
driicken  •  spliatesis'  uud  ■  cereisis'  :  ■  Spliatesis  est  piilsio  et  eercisis  est  attractio.  Spati  enini 
in  gneco  dicitur  esse  ensis  vel  spata  ;  unde  spliatesis  idem  est  ijiiod  spathatio  i.  e.  percussio, 
q\ia;  Bt  pellendo.  Et  ideo  alia  litera.  qn;e  liabet.  speculatio,  videtur  esse  vitio  scriptoris  eor- 
rnpta,  ([uia  pro  spatliatione  posuit  siieciilationem  .  .  .  Est  antem  eercis  in  Gr.-pco  qnoddam 
inslnniiciitnin,  cpio  utiiutiir  textores,  quod  ad  se  traluint  texendo,  quod  latinc  dicitur  radius  : 
uiidc  ;ilia  lilii.i  luilict  rMdiatio.'  Hinsielitlicli  des  Werkes  ■decielo  et  niundo'  ht-Micrkl  Tlioinas, 
der  Kistc  unli  r  alliu  Kikliirern:  '  Ajiud  Gnet'os  iutitulatur  de  muuilo.'  Dicss  kcuuitr  cr  nur 
aus  i-inciii  ;;rir<lii.s(liiii  Texte  wisseii :  von  di-r  Kentniss  eines  sulclien  zeiii;!  seiiu-  lukl:irun^ 
der  ;;rii(lii,si-li(u  Aiisili  iic-ke  '  etlu-in.  ericliyridia,  syntagmatiea,  acroaniaticii.  pliiloso)iliisniata, 
diciitlioiua  aiiii)liit  riiis  ;  cl)cn  so  .siud  die  Ausdriioke  '  m.yrias.  astrayalos  jaicri'  aus  di  r  •;rie- 
chiscli-lati-iuisrlii-u  Uebcr.set/.uut;  cutoorunu-n.  Iin  B.  II.'.  I.  21  wird  sorntiilti,:,'  eriirlert,  ol)  in 
der  .Stelle :  '  Quidani  auteni  et  positam  in  centro  diennt  ipsam  (terrani)  mover;'  das  Wort  •  nio- 
veri'  deni  grieehischeii  ■  illecto'  (eigentlicli  ei^ElOai)  entspreche ;  es  kiinnte,  je  naeli  verscliie- 
deneu  Lesearteii.  aueli  '  alligari'  oder  '  proliiberi'  gelesen  werden  mi'issen.  Im  B.  II..  1.  16  wird 
einer  grieiliischlateinisclien  Uebersetzung  der  '  Synta-vis' des  Ptolomiius  gedaelif.  mid  dem- 
zufolge  audi  llippai cli.  welcben  Albert.  Koger  Baco  u.  A.  unrnuter  dem  uach  arabiselien  I'elier- 
setzuugen  gaii^baren  Nameu  Abra.vis  kennen,  bei  seinem  recliteu  Namen  geuannt.  In  den 
Commentaren  iil>er  die  Biielier  '  de  Meteoris'  fiiiden  sicb  statt  der  von  Albertus  aiifgenom- 
luenen  arabiselien  .\usdriicke  nur  grieeliisrbe,  als:  -pliantasnia,  syngenea,  dali.  eges.  botbiii, 
canma.  pogonias,  spboraticiie  stelhe.  rbeuniatnm'  n.  s.  w.  Des  HIppoki'ates  Seliiiler  /E8<-liylns 
niid  ToutMs  I'rscliciiiiii  miter  iliieii  walireii  Saiiien.  Dnss  Tliomas  bei  Erkliiruiig  der  Biielier 
'  di'  aiiini;!'  liiic  mic(lii,-.ili-latiiiii.s<lie  Vcr.siou  vor  airh  batte,  ist  alls  seiner  (Jlosse  iiber  einen 
von  Aristi.Iilis  cicr  Oil\hsi-i.  riiliiuMiuii-uiMi  Vers  :•  Talis  est  mens'  .  .  .  zii  erseben.  Kr 
sagt  iKiiiilich  :  '  Siienduiu  est  auteni.  <|Uod  bmie  versiini  Homeri  .Iristoteles  noii  totiini  posiiit, 
sell  soliiiii  |iriiieipiiiiii.  Unde  nee  in  (ineeo,  nee  in  Arabie.o  pins  babetiir,  qiiain  liic'  V\'eiters 
wild  noeb  erwiibnt,  dass  Boetliins  den  ganzeii  Vers  in  seine  Uebersetznng  aiifgenoinmeii  babe. 
l>ir  (■oniiiiiiitar  iiber  die  Metapliysik  entliiilt  selir  viele  Variaiiten  aiis  grieebiseb-Iateiniseben 
Uibersclzmmin.  direii  Tboiiias  stellenweise  drei.  liiiiitig  wenigstens  zwei  \or  sieh  batte.  z.  B. 
l;.  I.  1.  4.  \  (i.  7:  II.  1.  11;  III.  I,  «,  II:  IV.  1.  7.  K.  !l.  12;  V.  I.  22:  VII.  17.  Naeli  dem  .siebeiiten 
liiiebe  liiidet  sieli  keiiie  Sjiur  von  Beniitziing  zweier  Uebersctzungcn."  (Werner,  Der  luiUijc 
Thoma.1  von  Aquino,  Erslcr  Band,  Vicrtcs  Vaintcl,  p.  401!.) 
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reality  contain  the  subject-matter  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
smaller  Opuscula  and  brochures. 

In  these  four  volumes  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  cuts  the  ground 
from  under  the  Eastern  and  Jewish  commentators,  and  hands 
over  Aristotle  to  the  uses  of  the  schools,  purified  of  paganism, 
divested  of  Oriental  colouring,  Christianized  from  end  to  end, 
and  conveying  the  true  meaning  of  tLeir  author.  Such  was  the 
philosophical  apprenticeship  which  our  Saint  went  through,  of 
his  own  accord,  as  a  preparation  for  writing  the  great  Sumnia 
Theologica.  A  brief  detailed  account  of  his  principal  Commen- 
taries will  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Exposition  on  the  "  De  Inter pretatioiie,'''  or  the  "  Periher- 
nnenias^''  does  not  extend  beyond  a  hundred  pages.  The  text  is 
broken  up  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  and  each  of  them 
is  expounded  in  turn  by  the  Angelical.  His  main  scope  is  to 
make  the  sense  of  the  author  clear  by  means  of  analysis,  illus- 
tration, and  development.  Boethius  is  often  quoted,  whilst 
Andronicus,  Alexander,  and  Porphyry  are  referred  to,  either  to 
elucidate  the  meaning,  to  give  it  an  authority,  or  as  vouchers  to 
a  certain  method  of  interpretation.  The  object  of  the  treatise 
is  to  show  the  logical  value  of  words  and  of  propositions.* 

The  same  gift  of  seeing  likenesses  which  the  Angelical  displays 
in  his  treatment  of  Scripture  is  manifested  also  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Stagyrite.  He  appears  to  possess  quite  as  great  a 
mastery  over  the  voluminous  writings  of  Aristotle  as  over  the 
teachings  of  antiquity  and  the  Sacred  text,  and  is  continually 
explaining  one  portion  of  the  philosopher's  disquisitions  by 
more  explicit  statements,  drawn  from  his  various  works.  Even 
in  the  short  Opusculum  before  us  he  displays  a  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  Andronicus,  Theophrastiis,!  Ammonius,J  Diodorus,^ 
John  the  Grammarian,!  Algazel,^!  and  Alexander. 

Throughout  his  Commentaries  the  Saint  proves  himself  to  be  a 


*  The  Au^clioal  explains  it  somewliat  in  this  way.  Tlip  Philosopher  says  in  his  third  book 
on  the  aoul  that  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  are  two-tohl;  by  one  of  which  the  essence  of  a 
thin"  in  itsllf  is  apprehended;  by  the  otlnr  the  intellect  brings  together,  or  separates,  those 
tliin"s  \vhi<-li  it  has  betore  it.  And  there  is  a  third  operation,  to  wit.  reasoning:  and  l)y  this 
the  nason  advances  from  known  things  to  the  iliseovery  of  the  unknown.  These  three  are 
related  to  eacli  nthir.  Tluie  can  he  no  comparing  together  ur  .seiiarating  withont  siniide 
ai.nivlicMsioTis  ■  ami  in  the  .second  jilace,  the  intellect  proceeds  from  that  to  which  it  gives  its 
e'liis.-nt  toward  aciiniring  fertaintv  alM>nt  things  of  which  it  is  ignorant.  IJnt  .since  logic  is  a. 
rational  sciene.'  it  has  to  do  with  thi'  above  three  operations  of  rea.son.  Regariling  the  tirst 
tho.-M-  lliin"s  I  hat  ar.'  sim|>lv  appn'hemled.  Aristotle  treats  in  his  book  of  J'rnhnniimls.  \\  itli 
respect  to'lhc  sc<-oml  nami-lv,  tlie  allirmativi-  and  negative  enunciation,  he  treats  of  t  hat  in  his 
I'trilwrmniiay.  The  third  operation  is  disciis.sed  in  the  IJhrr  frinrnm,  and  in  tho.sr  sijccccdi.ig 
it,  in  whi.-h  tin-  .syllogism  and  th.-  various  spicics  of  ai  gnmcnlat  ion  are  trcalcil  "'■'"■, '""'^. 
of  Predunmnits  U-mU  to  I>r  h,l..r,„;tali„„.-.:uu\  this  !<•  tlie  l.,hn-  Vnnr.nn  an.l  to  those  that  ollow 
it.  (Opi).  S.  ThiWiiK  Aqaiiuitis  hiAristoU-lis  .Stayirikii  UumnuiUana,  Hi  liUiriirtUUium'.  Lrct.  I.,]!.  1, 
VolXVlll.) 

t  Sei-  S.  ThoniiP  Aquinatis  in  Aristotelu  StagiriUe  Libroa  Commentaria,  De  Interpretatione,  Lib.- 
II.,  L,ct.  II.,  p.  41. 

%  Ibidem.  §  ioc.  Cit.,  Lib.  II.,  Led.  XTK,  p.  34. 

II  Loc  at.,  Lib.  I.,  Led.  VL,  p.  13.  H  Loc  Cit.,  Lib.  L,  Led.  VIII.,  p.  18. 
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steady  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite,  in  opposition 
to  the  less  substantial  teachings  of  the  Academy.* 

Aristotle  has  hardly  written  a  work  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Posterior  Aimli/tics,  if  we  regard  his  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  the  middle  ages.  It  forms  one  of. those  great  foun- 
tains of  learning  from  which  Christian  philosophers  so  freely 
drew,  and  which  acted  with  such  powerful  effect  upon  the  whole 
method  of  their  philosophical  speculations. 

What  object  had  the  Stagyrite  in  view  when  writing  this 
work  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  treatise  on  demonstration,  on  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  and  on  that  frame-work  upon 
which  science  ought  to  rest.  It  is  on  this  fundamental  question 
that  Aristotle  parts  company  with  Plato.  Whilst  the  latter 
confuses  demonstration  with  order  in  the  realm  of  fact,  the 
former  draws  a  sharp  line  between  proofs  of  fact  and  proofs  of 
speculation.  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence  melts  into 
air  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  theory  of  the  Stagyrite. 
Aristotle  shows  how  all  demonstration  implies  certain  ^jrinci- 
ples,  which  are  elicited  from  generalizations  which  are  the 
product  of  careful  observation. 

The  Posterior  Analytics,  with  the  Thomistic  Commentary, 
consist  of  two   books  ;t  the  first  divided   into  forty-four  Lec- 


*  See  S.  Thomne  Aquiuatis  in  Aristotelis  Stagiritoe  Libros  Commentarm.  Postei-iorum  Analyti- 
mrum  Lib.  I.,  Led.  II..  p.  4;  Lib.  I..  Led.  VI.,  p.  14;  Lib.  I.,  Led.  X..  p.  2:i;  Lib.  I.,  Led.  XIX., 
p.  118;  Lib.  I..  Led.  XXX..  p.  141;  Lib.  /.,  Led.  XXXII.,  p.  149;  Lib.  IL,  Led.  III.,  p.  187;  De 
I'hiisieo  Atulitu,  Lib.  II..  Led.  III.,  p.  2fi6;  Lib.  III.,  Led.  XL, p.  319;  Lib.  IV.,  Led.,  IIL,  p.  328; 
Lib.  VII.,  Led.  VI.,  p.  460;  Lib.  VII..  Led.  VIII.,  p.  467. 

t  The  Aiigelioal.  as  is  usual  with  Iiiiii,  at  once  liits  on  the  loijieal  seqneiioe  in  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  He  savs  tliat  tlic  jiarts  oflo^iic  arc  divided  aceordiiifr  t"  tlie  diin-ient  .'lets  of  tho 
reason.  Reason  lias  tluee  aets.  of  wliicli  the  two  tiist  are  of  tlie  reason  in  its  iiitelleetnal 
eapaeitv;  for  one  act  of  tlie  intelleet  consists  in  the  intelli.i;i'nce  of  imlivisilile  or  sinijile  thinss, 
iiceorilins  to  which  it  conceives  wliat  a  tliin;;  is.  This  operati(ni  is  called  hy  some  information 
of  tile  intellect,  or  of  the  imagination  liy  nu.ans  of  the  intellect.  The  teaching  of  Aristotle  in 
tlie  book  of  Predicaments  has  reference  to  this  operation.  The  second  operation  of  the  intellect 
is  tilt  composition  or  division  of  the  snbject  in  which  truth  or  falsity  lies;  and  willi  regard  to 
this  act  of  the  reason  Aristotle  wrote  his  work  "  Periltermfnias."  The  third  ail  of  the  reason  is 
that  which  specially  belongs  to  the  reason  itself,  namely,  the  proceeding  fioiii  cnie  thing  to 
another,  so  that  through  that  whi<'h  is  known  the  mind  may  come  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
unknown  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  hooks  uiion  logic  treat  ui>on  this  siihji'ct. 

.Now,  there  an.  three  aits  of  llie  reason.  There  is  a  certain  piiicess  of  the  reason  produc- 
ing necessity,  in  which  tr;itli  cannot  possibly  be  delieient,  and  by  this  iirocess  the  certainty  of 
of  science  is  acquired:  there  is  another  process  of  the  re:ison  whii-li  elicits  truth  from  many 
ihiiigs,  but  not  necessarily :  and  there  is  a  third  process,  in  which  n-asou  detleets  from  the 
truth  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  some  principle  which  ought  to  have  been  observed  in 
the  process  itself. 

That  part  of  logic  whicdi  has  to  do  with  the  tirst  is  called  the  judicative  portion,  because  the 
indgment  possesses  the  certainty  of  science.  .\nd  because  there  can  be  no  certain  judgment 
elicited  without  resolving  the  siib.iect-matter  into  its  tirst  jjriiiciples.  this  part  is  called 
iiiiiihiticid.  iiT  n.iiiliiforii.  Now  I  he  cirtaint  v  of  judgment  which  is  got  at  by  analysis  proceeds 
either  from  the  form  Itself  of  the  Hvllogisii'i—.iiiil  tii  Ihis  end  the  /'rior  .-/iifiJi/d'cs- were  written, 
wbieh  treat  of  the  svlloj;isni  siinplv,— or  from  the  siibjiitimltter  as  well,  when  the  proposition.s 
are  taken  pT  .<f.  aiid  are  neecssaiv  ;  and  to  this  end  llie  Pusterior  .-tmiliitici  were  written, 
which  e.Kphiin  the  demimstnilire  syllogism.  The  second  process  of  rea.son  is  treated  of  in  that 
portion  of  logic  which  is  called  ijiivudrc— for  discoverv  is  not  always  accompanied  by  cerl;iinty. 

Tnpi.s  w  l>iiiU-ctirs\K\.\>-  to  do   with   that  position  of   the  reason  which  holds ■  onl  of   many 

eontiadielorv  l>roposilions.  but  with  fear  of  the  op).osite,  for  the  di'ih'd.nl  ,sylli,;;i,sni  has  to  do 
with  probaliililics,  and  Aristotle  treats  of  this  in  his  book  of  Tf/iirs.  Ubeii  the  mind  is  merely 
possessed  by  a  suspicion,  and  neither  inclines  altogether  to  one  .side  or  the  other,  though  its 
tendency  is  more  towards  one  than  the  other,  then  Illielnric  comes  in  its  place.  When  the 
mind  is  moved  on  one  side  by  some  rei)re8eutation,  as  a  mail  would  be  turned  with  disgust 
from  food,  for  example,  if  it  were  presented  to  bini  in  some  abominable  shape,  then  Poetie*  find 
place.  To  the  tliiril  process  of  reason  iM-longs  that  part  of  Logic  called  Soplii-itrii.  which 
Aristotle  treats  of  in  his  Li/ier  £i<-7i«/'orum.  Having  explained  the  bearing  of  the  logical  works 
of  Aristotle  upon  each,  other— and  thus  manifesting  the  jiains  he  had  taken  to  master  them,— 
the  Angelical,  with  his  usual  lucidity,  shows  the  object  ot  these  dfmoiis«»u(ii'e  syllogisms;  and 
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tiones,  the  second  into  twenty.  They  treat  upon  the  essence  of 
demonstration,  its  conditions,  kinds,  and  upon  the  most  apt  and 
useful  figure  into  which  it  can  be  thrown ;  then  on  the  various 
forms  of  ignorance,  on  the  terms  of  demonstrative  propositions, 
on  the  different  sorts  of  demonstration  with  their  relations  to 
one  another,  on  the  relation  of  science  to  certainty,  sense,  and 
opinion,  and  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  syllogistic 
reasoning. 

Take,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Angelical's  treatment,  the  question 
of  reminiscence,  which  was  one  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the 
Platonists : — 

In  demonstrations,,  says  Aristotle,  principles  bear  the  same  relation  to  their 
conclusions,  as  active  causes  in  the  natural  order  bear  to  their  effects.  Hence, 
in  the  second  book  of  Physics,  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism  come  under  the 
denomination  of  etticient  cause.  Before  an  effect  is  produced  in  act,  it  exists 
in  the  active  causes  vii'tually,  but  not  actually  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  befoi-e 
a  conclusion  is  deduced  from  demonstrative  principles  it  is  virtually,  not 
actually,  known  in  the  principles  themselves. 

Thus  a  certain  doubt  is  solved  which  Plato  introduced  into  his  Mennon. 
Plato  there  gives  the  example  of  a  man  altogether  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
geometry.*  This  man  is  asked  questions,  beginning  from  principles  that  are 
self-evident,  and  from  which  geometrical  conclusions  follow.  To  all  these 
questions  this  man,  ignorant  of  geometry,  gives  the  light  answer,  from  the 
first  principles  down  to  the  last  conclusion.  From  this  Plato  would  have  it 
follow,  that  those  who  appear  ignorant  of  certain  arts,  in  reality  possess  a 
knowledge  of  them  eA'en  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  them.  With 
regard  to  this  argument,  says  the  Angelical,  Aiistotle  makes  foui-  i-emaj"ks. 
Fii-st,  that  the  above  doubt  cannot  be  solved  without  admitting  that  the  coa- 
clusion  ai-rived  at  by  demonstration  or  induction  was  foreknown,  not  abso- 
lutely, but  virtually,  in  those  principles  to  which  the  man  was  capable  of 
answering.  According  to  Plato,  the  conclusion  was  absolutely  (shnpUciter) 
forekno^vn ;  so  that  the  man  learnt  nothing  new  at  all,  but  simply  remem- 
bei-ed  something  old.  Anaxagoras  taught  a  similar  docti-ine  regarding 
natui'al  fomis,  namely,  that  they  absolutely  existed  in  matter  before  gener- 
ation ;  but  Ai-istotle  held  that  they  jire-existed  in  x>otentia,  and  not  abso- 
lutely. Secondly,  Aristotle  replies  to  those  who  maintain  that  a  conclusion 
can  in  no  way  be  known  anterior  to  the  demonstration  of  it.  Then  he  proves 
their  jjosition  to  be  false  ;  and  finally  ofl'ers  the  true  solution.     He  says  thi^re 

since  what  he  says  on  this  point  lets  a  great  liffht  into  the  general  hearins  of  the  work  in  haiul, 
no  apology  will  he  necessary  for  bringing  it  lieforc  the  reafh-r.  The  end  of  the  dnnnnstrolirr 
syllogisin.  lie  says,  is  the  acfpiisiliiin  of  seienci'.  Plato  Innglit  tliiit  llie  svUiigism  does  not 
cause  science  in  ns,  hut  maintained  that  it  is  iiniduced  liy  tlie  iniincssion  id'ide:il  tnrins  in  our 
scinls:  and  that  from  these,  natural  forms  ttow  into  natiiral  things,  wliicli  he  In-lij  to  l)e  certain 
p;irticipations  of  forms  separated  from  matter,  and  that  therefore  natural  agents  do  not  pro- 
ilni'c  forms  in  inferior  things,  hut  do  no  more  than  prepare  matter  for  jiarticipating  in 
se)ia rate  forma.  .\nd  in  liKe  manner  he  maintained  that  science  is  not  caused  in  lis  hv  study 
and  exercise,  hut  simiilv  that  iin)M-dinients  are  renn)v<-il,  and  tliat  man  is.  as  it  were,  lironght 
hack  to  tlic  rcmemluance  of  those  tliin;;s  wliicli  In-  naturally  knows,  through  the  impression 
of  sej.aratc  forms.  But  .Vristotle  holds  a  dilferent  opinion  on  hoth  points.  He  sliows  that 
natural  forms  are  reduccil  to  nit  by  the  forms  which  are  in  matter,  that  is  to  say.  by  the  forms 
of  natural  agents;  ami  in  like  manner  he  maintains  tluit  knowledge  is  produced  in  ns  in  .act  by 
the  agency  of  a  ccrt;iin  knowledge  prccxistiug  in  us.  ami  tliis  is  ( In^  way  in  which  knowledge 
is  produced  in  us  by  means  of  syllogism  or  of  any  kind  of  argument.  (Pogi.  Anal.,  Lib.  I..  Led. 
I.,  p.  8.5,   Vol.  XVI II.) 

*  This  pre-existing  knowledge  of  which  .Ari.stotle  and  the  Angelical  spealts  is  trented  of  in 
a  very  iuterustiug  manner  iu  the  third  Itctio.     (I'ost.  Anal.,  Led.  III.,  p.  80 — 89,  Vol.  X  VIIL) 
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is  nothing'  to  pre\-ent  a  person  in  one  sense  foreknowing-,  and  in  another  not 
foreknowing  something  whicli  he  at  present  learns.  There  is  nothing  strange 
in  a  man  foreknowing,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  which  he  afterwards  learns : 
but  this  would  be  strange,  foi"  him  to  foreknow  a  thing  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  he  afterwards  acquires  a  knowledge  of  it.  Sti-ictly  speaking,  to  learn, 
means  for  science  to  be  generated  in  a  man ;  but  that  which  is  genei'ated 
was  not  altogether  being  before  generation,  but  only  in  a  certain  sense  being, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  not  being — being,  that  is  in  potentia,  but  not  being,  in 
act.  Now,  to  generate,  is  to  realize  X)otentia  in  act.  Hence  what  a  man 
leai-ns  was  not  altogether  known  beforehand,  as  Plato  maintained,  nor  yet 
altogether  unknown  :  but  it  was  known  in  potentia,  or  virtually,  in  the  fore- 
known universal  principles,  but  unknown  actually  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  To  leai-n,  therefore,  is  this :  to  reduce  potential,  or  vii'tual,  or  uni- 
versal knowledge,  to  specific  and  actual  knowledge.* 

What  is  the  subject-matter  of  demonstration  ? 

Since  demonstration  and  definition  have  to  do  with  eternal  things,  and  not 
\d\\\  coiTuptible  things,  Plato  was  forced  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 
Since  sensible  things  are  corruptible,  it  seemed  that  they  could  neither  be 
demonstrated  nor  defined ;  and  so  it  appeared  necessary  to  affirm  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  incori-uptible  substances  which  could  be  demonstrated  and 
defined,  and  these  etei-nal  substances  he  calls  species  or  ideas.  This  view 
occurred  to  Aristotle  when  he  said  that  corruptible  things  cannot  be  demon- 
strated except  jje?'  accidens.  For  although  sensible  things  are  coi-rujitible 
in  particular,  still  they  possess  a  certain  eternity  in  the  univereal.  So  since 
sensible  things  are  demonstrated  univei-sally,  and  not  in  particular,  it  follows 
that  coiTuptible  things  are  demonstrated  only  per  accidens,  and  eternal 
things  per  se.j 

But  how  is  this  science  acquired  ? 

Thei-e  is  a  two-fold  method  of  acquiring  science  :  one  by  means  of  demon- 
stration, and  another  by  means  of  induction.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  these  :  for  demonstration  proceeds  from  univei-sals,  whilst  induction 
proceeds  from  pai-ticulara.  If  the  universals  from  which  demonstration  pro- 
ceeds can  be  knowni  without  induction,  it  follows  that  man  can  have 
knowledge  independent  of  the  senses.  But  without  induction  it  is  impossible 
to  get  at  universiils  ;  and  this  is  still  more  manifest  in  sensible  things,  for 
through  our  particuhu- experience  of  them  we  an-ive  at  universal  knowledge, 
as  is  manifest  in  the  tii-st  book  of  Metajjhijsks.  Then  the  xVngelical  pi-oceeds 
to  show  that  abstract  knowledge  depends  upon  induction.  Those  things 
which  are  spoken  of  in  the  abstract  sense  are  also  known  by  induction,  for  in 
all  abstraction  there  are  some  particulars  which  are  inseparable  from  sensible 
matter. .  Although  a  line  in  the  abstract  is  called  a  line  in  common,  still  the 
line,  which  is  in  sensil)le  matter,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  indi\idualized,  cannot 
1)6  abstracted,  for  its  individualization  dej^ends  on  this  jjarticular  matter. 
The  principles  of  alistract  things  are  only  manifested  to  us  by  means  of 
certain  hidividuals  which  we  perceive  with  our  senses ;  for  instance,  from 
seeing  some  individual  sensible  entity  we  are  led  to  know  what  a  whole  is, 
and  what  a  part ;  and  we  know  that  every  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  by 
considering  the  fact  in  many  instances.     And  thus  the  univei-sals  from  which 

*  Vid.  Cotmnent.  in  Poet.  Anal.  Led.  Til.,  p.  89,  Vol  XVIII. 

t  Vid.  Comment,  in  Post.  Anal,  Lib.  I.,  Lnt.  XVI. .  p.  113,  Vol  XVIII. 
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demonstration  proceeds  are  only  known  to  us  through  induction.  No  demon- 
stration can  be  made  from  uni^•ersals  without  induction  ;  nor  can  anything 
he  known  by  induction  without  the  senses,  wliich  are  concerned  with  the  indi- 
viduals from  which  induction  proceeds.  Thus  two  things  are  excluded.  The 
position  of  Plato,  who  affirmed  that  we  have  knowledge  of  things  by  means  of 
species  or  ideas  ;  for  if  this  were  true  we  should  know  universals  apart  fi'om 
induction,  and  thus  we  could  acquii-e  linowledge  independent  of  the  senses. 
Hence  Aristotle  uses  this  argument  against  Plato  at  the  end  of  the  tii-st  book 
of  Metaphysics.  The  second  position  maintains  that  we  can  know  separate 
substances  in  this  life  from  underetanding  their  quiddities,  a  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  acquired  in  any  way  by  sensible  experiences.  If  the  essen- 
ces of  objects  could  thus  be  apprehended,  it  would  follow  that  some  objects 
could  be  known  without  induction  and  sensation,  which  the  philosopher  here 
denies  even  of  abstract  things.* 

But  what  does  demonstration  add  to  the  syllogism  ? 

Demonstration  adds  science  to  the  syllogism.  Intellection  is  compared  to 
science  as  the  indivisible  to  multitude,  for  science  is  a  process  from  principles 
to  conclusions,  while  intellection  is  an  absolute  and  simple  acceptation  of  prin- 
ciples known  in  themselves.  Hence  intellection  corresponds  to  the  immediate 
proposition,  and  science  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  the  mediate  propositi  on.  t 

How  do  we  know  the  common  and  first  principles  of  demon- 
stration ? 

The  habits  of  principles  do  not  exist  in  us,  says  the  Angelical  on  the 
Stagyrite,  in  a  determinate  and  complete  manner,  nor  are  they  ci'eated  anew 
by  certain  better  known  pi-e-existing  habits — as  the  habit  of  science  is 
generated  in  us  by  the  foreknowledge  of  principles,  but  the  habits  of  piin- 
ciples  are  in  its  a  sensu  prCBex\ste7ite.  Aristotle  gives  as  an  example  of  his 
meaning  the  case  of  an  army  put  to  flight  retui-ning  to  the  charge.  When  one 
soldier  begins  to  stand  another  joins  him,  and  then  another,  until  a  sufticient 
number  is  collected  to  begin  the  contest  anew.  So  with  sense  and  memory 
— one  thing  is  added  to  another,  till  at  length  that  point  is  arrived  at  when 
art  or  science  begins.  Some  might  tliink  that  sense  or  memory  of  indi- 
vidual things  alone  suffices  to  cause  an  intelligible  knowledge  of  principles — 
as  some  of  the  ancients  held, — not  distinguishing  between  sense  and  intellect. 
To  exclude  this  view  the  Philosopher  added  that,  together  with  sense,  such  a 
soul  must  be  supposed  as  is  suscepti1)ie  of  universal  knowledge  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  passive  intellect,  and  so,  that  this  knowledge  be  crea- 
ted by  the  operation  of  the  active  intellect,  which  i-ealizes  intelligible  things 
by  abstracting  universals  from  ]iarticulai-s.| 

The  Commentary  on  "  De  Physico  Auditu'"  is  another 
important   work.^      It   occupies    eight   books. !l      The    first  is 

■^  Vid.  Comment,  in  Post.  Anal,  Lib.  I.,  Lcct.  XXX.,  p.  1-10— HI. 

t  Ibidem,  XXXVI.,  p.  157. 

i  Lib.  II..  Lect  XX.,  p.  224—225. 

i  De  Physico  Auditu  sen  Physicorum,  Lib.  VIII.,  p.  216—538,  Vol.  XVIII. 

II  The  Aiigflical  gives,  in  liis  usual  way,  tlie  lirariiiK  of  llic  various  Ixxika  of  Aristotlr  upcui 
pai;li  otlie.r  in  tlu-ir  tifalnxMit  of  uiotion.'  M<ithri,ii(ti.s.  In-  .says,  treats  of  tliosr  tliinf;s  wliicli 
(li-pend  on  seUHililn  matter  S'l-iimhim  rsse.  hut  iiol  s,r„„,liiiii  niluninii.  /Vii/.s-ics-  treats  of  tliose 
tliiti-'s  whicli  rtepeiiil  (111  n-.atier  not  oiilv  smmdini,  r.ss,  l.iil  s,r„ii,liiin  n'tifOinn  also.  AikI  UeeaUKe 
everytliiuK  tliat  pailaUes  of  matter  is  iiio\ealple.  il  lollovss  lliat  iiicivea)ilr  li.-iii;;  is  tlie  siilij.'Ct 
of  y'litiiriil  I'liihisniilii, ;  for  uatiual  |ilnloso]ili\  I  reals  of  u:il  ural  tiling's.  Natural  tliiu-sare  tliosi! 
■vvlio.se  iiriiiiiiile  is  nature,  liul  uatiire  is  tlie  ].riii<i|ile  of  motion  and  re.st  in  tin-  tiling  in  wliicli 
it  is.     Natural  seieuie,  tluii,  treats  of  those  tilings  wliicli  tontaiu  withiu  tlieiuselvus  the  prin- 
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replete  with  interest,  dwelling  on  the  ojiinions  of  the  ancients, 
giving  rules  for  method,  criticising  "  Being,"  and  entering  into 
the  theory  of  matter,  form,  and  privation,  accounting  fen-  the  last 
on  the  principle  of  contraries,  and  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween matter  and  privation.*  The  systems  of  Parmenides, 
Melissus,  and  Anaxagoras  are  refuted.  In  the  second  bo(^k  the 
nature  of  physical  creation  is  treated  of,  the  meaning  of  the 
^term  is  defined,  and  is  proved  to  be  the  principle  of  rest  and 
motion.  The  four  species  of  causes  which  comprise  nature  are 
developed,  and  all  things  are  shown  to  have  their  substance, 
form,  motion,  and  end  ;  whilst  chance,  fortune,  accidental  causes, 
and  their  effects,  come  under  consideration.  The  third  book 
undertakes  to  explain  that  one  grand  influence  which  runs  all 
through  the  speculation  of  scholasticism — the  theory  of  motion. 
The  view  of  Anaxagoras  is  upset,  the  celebrated  definition  of 
motion  is  given,  as  consisting  of  passing  from  potentiality  to 
act ;  whilst  time,  space,  and  infinity  are  treated  of,  as  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Aristotelic  theory.  The  fourth  book 
deals  with  place,  time,  and  the  vacuum,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ancients,  and  also  according  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle 
himself.  The  four  following  books  are  principally  occupied  with 
disquisitions  upon  motion.     They  dwell  on  its  different  species, 

ciple  of  motion,  To  avoid  repetition,  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  moveable  being  in 
<:oiiiinoii  are  treated  of  in  a  book  of  Natural  Science,  just  as  Philosophia  primn.  wliieli  treats  of 
tilings  wliieli  are  common  to  being,  as  being,  precedes  the  treatment  ot  sciences  in  parfioilar; 
anil  this  i.s  tlif  book  ot  rht/sir.f.  which  is  also  called,  ••  O/  i'/i//.s-iV.s  or  ofXatnni!  Ih-ufnujr  because 
the  iutormatidii  in  it  was  conveyed  to  tin-  liean-rs  Ijy  way  ot  iiistrnction.  Us  snl)jfct-mal ter  is 
moveable  being  biiiipliriUi:  I  do  not  say  moveable  //(»(?(/.  because  this  book  iiroves  that  every 
moveable  is  a  body.  Other  books  on  natural  science  follow  this  one,  in  which  the  ditt'erent 
kinds  of  motion  »ie  treated  of.  For  instance,  in  the  book  "-De  Cicln,"  moveable  things  are  dis- 
cussed in  respect  to  local  motion,  which  is  the  first  species  of  motion.  In  the  book  on  Uenera- 
<i«/i.  motion  is  treated  of  in  relation  to  form,  and  tbi'  first  elements  of  motion  are  dis(-ussed, 
with  regard  to  transuiutiitions  in  general.  Their  speeiiil  triinsnnitation.s  are  tiealed  of  in  the 
Book  o(  Meteois.  Tlie  book  oi  Minti<Us  treats  of  mi.ved  inanimate  nioviMnents,  and  their  consfc- 
qneuces.  To  this  book  the  riiilo.sopher  attaches  a  preface,  in  whiih  he  shows  the  older  of  pro- 
cedure in  natural  science.     (De  J'hi/nico  Auditu,  Lib.  /.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  227,  Vol.  XVIII.) 

*  What  about  the  great  scholastic  theory  of  matter,  form,  and  privation  ? 

Whatever  is  made,  is,  and  is  made  of  subject  and  form;  tbei-efore  subject  and  form  are  per 
SP  the  causes  and  the  juineiples  of  all  that  is  made  according  to  nature.  That  tliose  things 
whi<'h  are  made  aecDvding  to  nature  are  nnidc  of  subject  ami  form  he  [Aristotle]  proves  in  this 
fasliion.  Those  elements  into  ulueb  the  lielinition  of  a  thing  is  resfdved  are  the  compimeiits 
of  that  tiling,  because  everything  is  resolved  into  those  things  of  which  it  is  composed.  But 
the  constituents  (rati<)  of  that  which  is  made  accoriling  to  nature  are  resolved  into  subject 
anil  form,  for  the  constituents  of  a  musician  are  resolved  into  that  of  nuin,  and  that  of  musi- 
cian. He  who  would  deline  a  musician  must  give  the  deliiiilion  of  man  and  of  musician,  tbere- 
fore  that  which  is  made  according  to  nalurc  is  inaile  aeeordiiig  to  snbji-ct  and  form.  ,S(i  furm 
and  stibject  are  principles  ;>(/■  .•,-.■  nf  tliat  wbieb  is  made  aeinnilng  to  nature,  Imt  ))rivati(ni  or 
contrarium  is  the  jirinciple  jii-r  iHTiilins.  inasmncb  as  it  is  accidental  to  the  wubjecl  ;  as  we  sa.v 
tluit  the  builder  is  the  active  causi-  of  the  licnise,  per  se.  but  the  ninsiclau  is  the  active  cause  of 
the  house, iK-r  (uHdiii.i.  inasmuch  as  the  builder  happens  to  be  a  nuisician.  And  so  man  is  the 
Ciinsi-  per  se,  as  the  subject  of  the  musician,  whilst  non-musician  is  its  cause  and  principle  ;>fr 
(Kcidetis.  But  some  one  may  objeel  that  inivalicm  does  not  happen  to  the  subject  when  it  is 
under  a  form,  and  so  privation  is  not  the  princiiilc  of  being  per  aacidens.  Therefore  it  must  be 
said  that  matter  is  never  without  luivation,  because  when  it  has  one  form,  it  snibrs  the  priva- 
tion of  another  form  :  so  that  whilst  a  thing  is  becoming  that  which  it  is  to  be,  that  is  to  say, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  jio.^.sess  its  tiiini,  it  sntfers  a  iirivation,  of  iiinsic,  fur  exaniidc,  in  the  case 
of  the  musician  :  so  the  prineiide /i.  ;•  .i.c/i/r/i.s- of  a  mnsieian  in  fieri  is  nini-mnhician.  Hut  when 
lie  receives  this  form  he  undergoes  the  privatiini  of  another  form,  and  so  the  privation  of  an 
opposite  form  is  the  principle  per  accidens  of  his  being  what  he  is.  Hence  it  is  clear,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  that  privation,  which  is  a  iirinciple  of  nature  per  accidens,  does  not 
consist  in  a  certain  aptitude  for  receiving  a  form,  nor  is  it  the  beginning  of  a  form,  or  any  im- 
pel lect  active  princiide,  but  it  Is  the  absence  itself  of  form,  or  the  contrary  of  that  form  which 
Iiappens  at  the  time  being  to  possess  the  subject.  (Physic.  Lib.  II.,  Lect.  XIV.,  p.  25.1,  Vol. 
XVIII.) 
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on  its  unity  and  plurality,  on  the  difference  between  motion  and 
rest.  Accidental,  partial,  and  absolute  motion  are  spoken  of — - 
phrases  which  are  continually  met  with  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools ;  the  live  elements  of  motion  are  discussed  ;  its  three 
categories — place,  quantity,  and  quality — are  enlarged  upon  ; 
the  four  kinds  of  motion  in  space,  proceeding  from  some  exter- 
nal agency,  are  given  ;  and  motion  is  divided  into  two  grand 
divisions  of  natural  and  unnatural.  The  first  class  of  motion 
is  either  in  a  right  line,  or  in  a  circle,  or  mixed.  Of  these  the 
circular  is  the  perfect  form,  it  alone  is  continuous,  and  is  that  of 
the  prime-mover,  who  is  indivisible  and  without  magnitude. 
The  first  Lectio  of  the  seventh  book  is  instructive,  as  evincing 
how  carefully  the  Angelical  deals  with  the  opinions  of  learned 
commentators  and  with  their  various  forms  of  mental  error. 
He  shows  how  G-alen  was  deceived  by  an  equivocation  into 
opposing  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  motion.  He  states  the  doc- 
trines of  Avicenna  and  of  Averroiis,  and  displays  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  their  writings.  The  third  Lectio  proves  that 
there  must  be  a  first  mover,  and  a  first  thing  moved.  In  the 
eighth  book  an  inquiry,  full  of  interest,  is  made  into  the 
"■  'priimmi  mobile,''''  the  first  mover,  and  the  first  movement,  and 
the  Saint  defends  the  Stagyrite  against  the  false  interpretations 
of  his  works  by  Averroes,  which,  if  followed,  would  throw  his 
writings  into  great  confusion,* 

The  Angelical  did  not  complete  his  Commentary  "  De  Ccelo  et 
Mundor  t  In  point  of  fact  this  work  is  a  continuation  of  the 
one  on   Physics,  and   has  very  little  to  do  with  Astronomy  .J 

*  See  Lih.  VIII.,  Led.  I.,  p.  472,  and  Lib.  VIII.,  Led.  XXL.  p.  531,  where  he  proves  Arerroea 
to  have  spoken  cvntra  Aristotelis  inteiitionem  et  contra  veritatem.  See  his  rehvtious  to  Aviceuna, 
Lib.  II.,  Led.  L,  p.  262  ;  Lib.  VII.,  Led.  L,  p.  447  :  to  Averroes,  Lib.  V.,  Led.  VIL,  p.  338 ;  Lib.  V., 
Led.  XII.,  p.  351:  to  Themistius,  Lib.  VI.,  Led.  V.,  p.  420:  to  Galeu,  Aviceuna,  Averroes,  Lib. 
VIL,  Led.  I.,  p.  447,  Vol.  XVIII. 

t  De  Ccelo  et  Mundo,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  1—207,  Vol.  XIX. 

The  Parma  edition  gives  a  full  Commentary  on  the  three  first  books,  and  three  chapters  of 
the  fonrth.  Werner  savs  that  S.  Thomas  only  commented  on  the  two  first  fully;  and  only  got 
as  far  as  Chapter  IV.  of  tlie  eishth  Lectio  iu  the  third.  This  probably  proceeds  from  liis  having 
nsed  the  Weise  edition.     (Der  heiliue  I'homas  von  Aquino,  Erster  hand,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  443.) 

t  Speaking  of  the  De  Ccelo,  the  Angelical  says,  in  this  work  certain  things  are  treated  of 
which  have  to  do  with  the  whole  universe,  as  is  evident  from  the  first  book:  certain  things 
which  have  to  do  with  the  heavenly  body,  as  is  si-en  iu  the  second  ;  and  things  regarding  other 
simple  bodies,  as  is  evident  in  tli'e  third  and  fourth.  And  so  tliis  work  is  rcM.souiibly  pliici-d 
first,  after  the  book  on  I'ln/sirf:  ,■  and  t)n  this  account,  iu  tlie  brgin.iiiug  of  tlu'  same,  body  is 
treated  of,  to  which  all  tliat  has  Ijccn  said  in  the  book  of  I'Iii/sh:-<  conreruiug  motion  has  to  bo 
applied;  and  because  diU'erent  things  are  dwelt  on  iu  this  treatise,  a  doubt  arose  amongst  tlie 
ancient  expositors  of  Aristotle  as  to  its  subject-matter.  Alexander  tlu>ught  tluit  tlie  principal 
scope  was  the  universe  itself ;  others  said,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  object  of  the  work 
was  the  heavenly  bodN',  which  g\  rates  iu  a  eiicle,  and  on  this  aci'ouut  it  was  railed  De  Calo. 
And  otiier  bodies  ;u-e  treated  of  iTi  it  also,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  contained  by  tlic  heavens,  and 
are  subject  to  tln-ir  inllai-ucc,  as  .lanibhcus  allirms;  or  tlicy  ar<-  louclicd  upon  by  ;iccident,  inas- 
mucli  as  a  knouicdi;i-  of  otlier  l>odies  is  assumed,  to  elucidate  wlnit  is  said  of  tlic  heavens,  as 
Siriauus  held.  Ijut  Ibis  does  not  seem  probable  ;  because,  after  the  philosopher  had  treated  of 
the  lieavens  iu  tin-  sccund  book,  he  goes  on  to  treat  of  other  simple  bodies  in  the  third  and 
fourtli,  as  if  intending  them  to  form  the  principal  subject-matter.  For  the  philosoiiher  was 
not  iu  the  habit  of  considering  those  things  as  the  principal  part  of  a  science,  wliicli  are 
assumed  per  accidenx.  And  so  it  seemed  to  others,  as  Simplicins  says,  that  the  iulentnm  of  llio 
philosopher,  iu  this  work,  was  to  treat  of  simple  bodies,  inasmuch  as  they  can  bi-  connoted  as 
such  :  and  because  the  principal  amongst  simple  bodies  are  the  heavens— upon  wliich  the  rest 
depend— this  work  is  called -De  C(e(o.  And.  as  he  rcMuarks,  there  is  no  ditliculty  in  tlu- fact  of 
things  being  treated  of  here  which  belong  to  tlie  whole  universe,  because  tluir  conditions  have 
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What  is  the  Angelical's  ^oneral  view  of  the  order  of  sciences  ? 
He  draws  it  out  clearly  in  his  Prooemium. 

TIh^  philoaoplier  says,  in  his  First  Book  of  Physics,  that  wo;  are  said  to  know 
a  thing-  when  we  are  acquainted  with  its  first  causers,  its  lirst  principles,  and 
its  elements ;  and  by  this  he  ch^arly  shows  that  there  is  an  orderly  progres- 
sion in  sciences,  advancing  from  tirst  causes  and  pi-inciples  to  pi-oximate  ones ; 
and  this  is  according  to  reason,  for  the  progress  of  sciences  is  the  work  of 
reason,  whose  sjiecialty  it  is  to  reduce  things  into  order.  So  in  every  work  of 
reason  a  certain  rule  is  obsei*\'able,  according  to  which  a  thing  advances  from 
one  stage  to  another;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  practical  oi'der,  which  relates  to 
things  which  we  make  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  the  speculative,  which  has  to 
do  with  what  is  not  made  by  us.  Progress  in  the  practical  order  is  fourfold. 
Fii-st  of  all,  in  the  order  of  apprehension,  as  an  architect  firet  apprehends  the 
form  of  a  house,  and  then  realizes  it  in  matter.  Secondly,  in  order  of  inten- 
tion, according  to  which  he  proposes  to  complete  the  whole  building. 
Thii'dly,  in  the  order  of  composition,  by  which  he  first  hews  the  stones,  and 
then  fixes  them  together  into  one  wall.  Fourthly,  in  the  oi'der  of  sustaining 
the  building,  according  to  which  he  lays  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
different  portions  of  the  fabric  are  to  stand. 

A  fourfold  order  likewise  is  found  in  speculation.  Fii-st  of  all,  according 
as  progress  is  made  from  common  things  to  less  common,  and  this  order,  in 
its  manner,  coi-responds  to  the  fii'st — that  is,  of  appi-eliension ;  for  univei"sals 
are  considered  according  to  their  absolute  form,  and  particulars  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  foi-m  to  matter.  The  second  oi'der  corresponds  to  the  oi'der  of 
intention,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  is  thought  of  before  the  parts.  ■  The  third 
order  proceeds  from  simple  to  composite,  inasmuch  as  composites  are  known 
by  simple  things,  and  corresponds  to  the  order  of  composition.  The  fourth 
order,  according  to  which  the  princii:)al  parts  are  fii-st  considei'ed,  e.g.,  the 
heart  and  the  li\'er  before  the  arteries  and  blood,  corresponds  to  that  pi'acti- 
cal  order  which  tirst  lays  the  foundations. 

And  this  fourfold  order  enters  into  natural  science.  For  first  those  things 
which  are  common  to  nature  are  determined  in  the  book  of  Physics,  in  which 
moveable  1)ody  is  treated  of  inasmuch  as  it  is  moveable.  Hence  it  remains 
for  other  books  on  natural  science  to  apply  these  principles  to  theii-  proper 
subjects. 

The  subject  of  motion  is  magnitude  and  body,  because  nothing  is  moved 
except  quantity.  But  three  othei'  orders  must  be  regarded  in  bodies.  First 
inasmucli  as  the  whole  corpoi'eal  univei-se  comes  into  consideration  befoi'e  its 


a  licaiint;  ""  t'l**  universe,  inasumcb  a.s  tliey  belong  to  tlie  hearculy  body  ;  foi'  iiistaiicr,  to  be 
inlinitr,  scniiiitci  nal,  and  Ibiugs  of  tliat  soit.  If  the,  principal  design  of  the  i)liiloh(iiilu  r  was 
til  tiiat  (if  tli<-  nni verse,  or  of  the  world,  Aristotle  would  have  to  extend  his  eonsiih  i  aliim  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  far  as  plants  and  animals,  as  I'lato  did  in  his  Tiiiunm.  And  in  tliis  way 
we  can  arf;ue  against  .^nnplicius,  because  if  Ari.slotic  piineipally  intiMided  to  treat  of  simple 
bodies  in  tliis  work,  lie  woiiid  have  to  treat  of  iver>  tiling;  wliieli'  has  to  do  with  simjile  bodies 
in  it.  But  only  those  things  which  have  to  do  witli  t lie  lightness  and  heaviness  of  bodies  are 
spoken  of :  whilst  other  points  are  considered  in  t\u' hitiik  oa  Generation  Ileuce  it  seems  inoru 
reasonable  to  sa.v,  witb  Alexander,  that  the  siibjict-niatter  of  this  treatise  is  the  uiiiver,se  itself, 
which  is  called  heaven  or  world  :  and  that  simple  biidies  are  treated  of,  inasmucli  as  the.v  are 
constitutive  portions  of  the  universe.  The  ciirporial  universe  is  made  up  of  its  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  ))lace  {Hihis)  ;  and  therefore  only  those  portions  of  the  universe  are  treated 
of  in  this  book,  which  first,  aud  jier  se,  have  po.sition  in  the  universe;  that  is,  simple  bodies. 
Hence  the  lour  elements,  inasmuch  as  the.v  are  hot  and  cold,  and  so  on,  are  not  mentioned  in 
this  Work,  but  only  in  respect  of  their  weight,  and  lightness,  by  which  their  iiosilion  in  the 
universe  is  determined.  The  position  of  other  parts  of  the  universe,  such  as  stones,  plants, 
and  animals,  is  not  deterniiued  stOH/K/HnuK,  but  in  relation  to  simple  liodies;  so  the.v  have  not 
to  be  treated  of  here  at  all.  .\nd  this  agrees  with  what  the  Latins  have  been  accustonied  to 
sa.v,  that  this  work  treats  of  moveable  bod.y,  according  to  positiuu  or  place,  for  this  luotion  is 
coiuuiou  to  all  parts  of  the  universe. 
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parts.  Then ,  inasmuch  as  simple  bodies  are  considered  before  mixed  ones. 
Thirdly,  inasmuch  as — among'st  simple  bodies — -the  heavenly  ones,  l)y  which 
all  the  rest  are  formed,  must  be  taken  into  account  iii'st ;  and  these  three 
things  are  considered  in  this  book,  which  is  intitled  "  De  Coelo"  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  work  "  De  Coelo  et  3Iu?ido,'"  with  its  Comraontary, 
occupies  over  two  hundred  pages,  and  is  divided  into  four 
books  ;  the  tirst,  twenty  chapters  ;  the  second,  twenty-eight ; 
the  third,  twelve  ;  and  the  fourth,  three. 

The  first  book  treats  of  substance,  with  its  three  dimensions, 
and  touches  upon  motion,  which  is  either  straight,  or  in  a  circle, 
or  a  compound  of  both.  Straight  motion  is  either  up,  going 
from  a  centre,  or  down,  tending  to  a  centre.  What  goes  up  is 
light,  and  what  goes  down  is  heavy.  One  of  the  great  errors  in 
natural  science  made  by  the  ancients  is  here  reproduced, 
namely,  that  weight  and  lightness  are  absolute  qualities  of 
bodies  ;  not  relations,  as  we  know  them  to  be,  between  bodies 
and  the  centre  of  the  earth.*  The  second  book  discusses,  with 
much  fulness,  the  contrarieties  in  space  ;  right,  left,  and  so  on ; 
like  weight  and  lightness,  these  are  made  out  to  be  not  relative 
but  positive  qualities.  It  speaks  of  the  perpetuity  of  heaven, 
its  various  parts,  its  figure  and  motions  ;  then  of  the  nature  of 
the  stars,  their  motion,  sound,  order,  position,  and  figure  ;  and, 
finally,  of  the  movement,  rest,  and  figure  of  the  earth.  The 
third  book  treats  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  regarding  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  natural  things,  both  respecting 
composite  and  simple  bodies,  and  reciprocal  generation  of  the 
elements,  which  some  maintained,  is  argued  against.  As  in  the 
other  books,  the  theories  of  the  ancients  are  discussed,  and  the 
teaching  of  Aristotle  defended  with  great  ingenuity.  Parmen- 
ides,  Melissus,  Euclid,  and  the  "  theological  poet  "  Hesiod,  are 
referred  to  by  the  Saint.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  nature 
and  differences  and  other  qualities  of  gravity  and  levity,  which 
are  made  to  be  both  relative  and  absolute.  But  the  Angelical 
only  got  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  if  in  reality  the 


*■  Wliat  does  the  Aiisclical  say  upon  the  tlieory  of  tlie  Stas.Vi'ite  regaidins  tlie  iucormptible 
nature  of  tile  liiMv<n.s  ? 

With  ifsii  1(1  to  Ibis  there  is  a  (h>uble  questiou.  says  tlie  Saint:  first  refiardiiiff  Aristotle's 
position,  iijaemi;  tlic  cor/iHs  i:ii7i  as  nieapalile  of  being  Kenernteil.  and  ineorrnjitUile :  and  theu 
regardinf;  his  reason.  With  regard  to  tlie  first,  some  declared  the  liiidv  of  the  liea\  en.  of  its 
nature,  to  be  geiicrable  and  eorrn))tible,  as  .hdm  the  (iraniiiiariaii  held,  who  is  called  Pliilo- 
ponns  ;  and  to  prove  bis  l)oint,  in  the  tirst  place,  he  uses  tlie  aiitborily  of  I'lato,  who  ludd  that 
the  heaven  was  generated  as  well  as  the  whole  world.  Then  he  gives  bis  reason.  .\11  the  power 
of  a  liuite  body  is  finite,  as  is  proved  in  the  eightb  book  of  I'Uiisics.  but  linile  jiower  cauuot 
extend  to  infinite  duration;  therefore  a  tiling  cannot  be  moved  for  an  intinite  time  bv  a  finite 
power:  therefore  the  In-av.enly  body  l::is  not  tlii'  power  to  be  intinite  in  dni:it  ion.  Tliiidly.  he 
tlins  objects.  In  every  iKitiii':il  body  Ibere  is  matter  ami  privjition.  a.s  is  evident  from  the  first 
Uoolc  III  I 'Ill/sirs.  But  wlicriM  cr  tlieie  ismatterwilli  pi  iv:ition  tbere  is  c;ipability  of  corruption  ; 
tberctbre  tlie  heavenly  body  is  corruptible.  Tbe  .-ingi'lical  answers  tbesi-  argiimi-nts  by  explain- 
ing Pbito's  meaning:  and  brings  a  proof  from  Averroes  to  upset  the  objeeti<Mis  st:ite(i,  explain- 
ing tbe  matter  himself  in  the  sense  of  Afistotle.  But  he  is  careful  not  to  follow  him  in  any  way 
that  could  impinge  on  faith. 
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Coniiupntavy  on  tlie  third  and  fonrtli  book,  attributed  to  him  by 
some  writers,  was  made  by  him  at  all. 

The  tr(^atise  "  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione''  falls  into  two 
books.*  The  Exposition  is  thrown  into  twenty-live  and  twelve 
chapters  respectively,  but  since  the  views  here  treated  of  have, 
for  the  most  part,  benn  touclied  upon  already,  there  is  no  call 
for  a  prolonged  examination  of  them.  The  various  systems  of 
the  ancients  regarding  alteration,  augmentation,  touch,  action, 
and  passion,  and  fusion  or  admixtion,  are  explained  in  the  lirst 
book  ;  in  the  second  the  principles,  luimber,  and  generation  of 
the  elements  and  of  mixed  things,  together  with  the  causes  of 
generation  and  corruption,  come  under  consideration. 

The  work  "  De  Meteorologia  "f  is  in  four  books,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  Aristotle's  treatises  on  physical  nature. 
Here  the  Angelical  simply  follows  the  philosopher,  and  divid- 
ing each  book  into  a  certain  number  of  Lectiones,  he  gives  a 
brief  exposition  on  the  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite. 

The  Commentary  on  "  Be  Anima  "J  in  all  occupies  over  four 
hundred  and  forty  pages.§  The  length  of  the  Lectiones  varies, 
and  the  reference  to  ancient  writers  is  not  so  frequent  as  in 
most  of  the  Saint's  other  works.  Catholic  truth  and  the  prev- 
alent errors  of  the  day  are  never  forgotten,  and  the  false  teach- 
ing of  the  Arabian  commentators  is  carefully  exposed.     It  was 

*  De  Oenerationf  et  Corruptione.  Lib.  II.,  p.  208—209,  Vol.  XIX. 

t  iJe  MrtHinthiiii'i,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  300—441,  Vol.  XIX. 

i  De  Aiihnn,  Libh.  Ill ,  p.  1—444,  Vol.  XX. 

?  TIk'  next  portion  of  our  Saint's  conmu'iitaiies  upon  Aristotle  is  that  which  has  to  do 
with  aiithropological  science.  The  plan  whicli  appears  to  be  followed  in  tliis  by  the  Sta^vrite 
is  us  follows.  In  the  tir.st  place  there  are  three  hooks  "  De  Anima,"  which  treat  of  the  .soiil  in 
f;ciier;il.  Then  couies  the  "Parra  Naturalia."  which  has  to  do  with  the  powers  and  functions  ot 
the  soul  in  detail.  Now  the  soul  can  he  looked  upon  in  three  lights  in  its  relation  to  the  body, 
viz..  as  the  \ivif\in;;.  niovius;.  Mild  .senticiit  iirinciplc  of  tlie  same.  With  rc:;ard  to  the  soul  as 
l>riiu-ii)le  of  life,  there  are  llie  treatises  " />•  Miirle  rt  Vilu,"  •' De  Jnvvniuti  it  Srnectute  ;''  ixui 
tho.se  two  other  works  whicli  are  no  longer  extant, '• />«  Sanitate  et  .Kitiitiidiiir,"  anA  "  De 
yiitriiHfiUii  et  Nutribili."  KeKardiui;  the  smil  ms  tlie  principle  of  luotiou.  llierc  are  "  iie  t'aiwis 
Mains  Aniiiialium,"  tuiA  "  DeTroaies.HU  Auiuialnnn."  With  respect  to  the  sensitive  soul  there 
are  '•  De  Sensu  et  Henaato,"  -De  Mevioiia  it  J'l  mini.'inutia,"  and  "  De  .•iatniia  it  Viijilia."  It  is 
natural  for  those  treatises  to  follow  ininiediat>ly  upon  the  hooks  "  De  Anima,"  whicli  have  to 
do  with  operations  in  which  the  soul  lias  the  larger  share;  as  well  as  the  treatises  "  De  .Semni 
el  .Siuaato."  "  De  Meiiioria  et  Iieiiiinisce)itia.'  tofictlier  with  "  De  Soinno  et  Viyilia" — treatises 
which  are  coimected  with  freedom  iiud  the  operations  of  the  .sensitive  soul.  Upon  these 
S.  Tlioiuas  made  coiiiiiiiiilaries.  as  well  as  upon  tlie  treatises  " /)p  .Voirtrtiis"  and  "  De  DiHna- 
tiaiie  per  ."iiiiiiiiiuvi.'  hut  he  lias  l<-ft  lui  elucidalious  ol  the  other  miuur  works  of  the  Ktairvrite. 
(.See  Weruer.  Ersler  Hand,   I'irrlis  Capitrl.  p.  4.')(i.) 

The  treatise  •■  De  Anima"  has  two  j;rand  divisions.  The  first  treats  of  and  tests  the  views 
of  the  philosophers  laid  down  before  llie  time  of  Aristotle.  This  is  done  in  Tlie  lir.sf  hook, 
which  Ki'cs  into  the  nature  of  tin-  vital  principle,  sliows  it  is  only  one,  touches  on  the  priiuuple 

of lion,  (hnioiislrate.s  that  the  soul  is  not  moved  hv  external  ajiency.  but  is  self-moved,  and 

disiu>M-.s  the  reliitiou  of  life  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  various  fuuetion.s  of  tlie  creature.  In  the 
.second  •;raiiil  division  ( Duaks  II.  and  III.),  the  essence  of  the  soul  in  jjeneral  is  treated  of  (Book 
II.,  l.irt.  I.—IV.j.  theu  the  powers  of  tlie  soul  in  seiu-ral  (Led.  V.—  VI.J.  and  in  particular  (Baok 
II..  Leet.  VII.;  hook  III..  Lert.  XVIII.);  tiiially,  the  vegetative  soul  ( Haol;  II..  L>ct.  VII.— X.), 
the  sensitive  soul  (lioak  IL,  Leet.  X.  ;  Book  III.,  Led.  VI.J.  the  intellectual  f  Unuk  III.  Leet.  VII. 
—XIII. J  and  the  moving  or  aotive  soul  (Book  III.,  Led.  XIV.— XVI.).  and  then  (Hook  III,  Led. 
XVII.— XVIII.)  their  relations  one  to  another.  (See  Werner,  Erster  Band,  Vieites  Vapitel, 
p.  456). 

Some  of  the  most  important  points  touched  upon  are  those  respecting  the  difBcult  ((uestion 
of  life— which  is  delined  by  Aristotle  "  the  primary  reality  of  an  organism," -tlu' relations  of 
organism  and  vitality,  the  meaning  of  life;  and  the  life  of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  the  human 
soul.  Then  there  are  tjuestious  concerning  tmich.  taste,  passion,  volition,  and  appetite,  the 
relations  of  life  to  the  bodv  ;  nutrition,  sensihilitv.  sight,  hearing,  percc'pliiui.  anil  so  on  of  the 
rest;  then,  intellect,  the  energy  of  th<'  soul.  tlie'i>owers  of  self-motion  in  the  soul,  the  gifts  of 
iiitirior  animals,  the  graduati-d  perfection  of  the  oiganism,  aud  mauy  other  deeply  iuterestiug 
subjects  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate. 
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one  of  the  great  works  of  the  Angelical  to  clear  Aristotle  from 
the  bad  character  which  his  writings  had  acquired,  on  account 
of  prejudiced  minds  perceiving  not  hijs,  but  their  own  doctrines 
in  his  writings. 

For  example,  in  the  seventh  Lectio  of  the  third  book  it  is 
shown,  that  though  to  understand  is,  as  it  were,  to  feel,  still 
intellect  and  sense  are  altogether  distinct ;  that  intellect  is  incor- 
poreal, unmixed,  and  impassible,  and  different  from  sense,  and 
not  a  separate  substance.  Upon  this  the  famous  opinion  started 
by  Averroes  regarding  the  oneness  of  the  intellect  is  argued 
against  by  the  iSaint.  He  not  merely  proves  the  impossibility 
of  understanding  at  all,  according  to  the  theory  of  Averroes, 
but  what  is  perhaps  still  more  to  the  purpose,  shows  that  the 
commentator  had  altogether  misunderstood  Aristotle,  and  set 
him  in  contradiction  with  himself. 

After  stating  arguments  which  have  already  been  given 
against  the  Averroistic  theory,  he  says  : — 

There  ave  many  more  arguments  which  could  be  brought  against  this  posi- 
tion, which  we  have  treated  with  greater  care  in  another  place.*  But  here 
one  fact  suffices :  that  it  follows  from  this  position  that  man  is  not  able  in 
reality  to  understand  at  all.  It  is  moreover  manifest  that  this  view  is  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  philosopher;  and,  first  of  all,  because  he  is 
engaged  here  in  an  enquiry  concerning  a  part  of  the  human  soul.  For  it  is 
in  this  way  that  he  begins  the  treatise  :  hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  passive 
intellect  is  part  of  the  soul,  and  not  a  separate  substance.  The  same  again 
follows  from  this :  that  he  proceeds  to  enquire  if  the  intellect  be  separable  or 
not  from  the  other  parts  of  the  soul.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  his  process  stands 
good,  even  if  the  intellect  be  not  actually  separable  from  othei"  pai'ts  of  the 
soul.  Again,  by  this :  because  he  says  that  the  intellect  is  that  by  which  the 
soul  iinderetands.  All  these  things  show  that  Aristotle  does  not  teach  that 
the  intellect  is  separate,  as  separate  substances  are.  It  is  wonderful  how 
men  could  so  e.asily  have  been  led  into  eri-or  on  account  of  his  saying  that  the 
intellect  is  separate,  since  the  true  meaning  is  clear  when  his  words  are  taken 
literally.  He  calls  the  intellect  sejiarate  because  it  has  no  organ,  as  the 
senses  have;  and  it  so  liappeus  on  this  account  because  the  hiuuan  soul  by 
reason  of  its  nobility  transcends  the  faculty  of  a  material  body,  and  cannot  be 
wholly  included  in  it.  Hence  a  certain  action  remains  to  it  with  which  cor- 
poreal matter  has  nothing  to  do  ;  and  on  this  account  its  power  with  regard 
to  this  action  possesses  no  coiiioreal  organ,  and  thus  it  is  a  separate  intellect. f 

Again  :  he  defends  truth  and  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  against 
Avicenna.  Having  stated  the  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite  on  the 
action  of  the  passive  intellect,  he  says  : 

It  is  manifest  from  what  is  said  here  that  the  opinion  helil  by  A\icenna 
against  Ai"istotle  concerning  the  intelligible  species  is  false.     Avicenna  main- 


*  In  Opusc.  XV.,  De  Unitate  InteUectns  contra  Averroistas.  p.  208—224,  Vol.  X  VI. 
t  Comment.  De  Ayiima,  Lib.  IIJ.,  I^t.  VII.,  p.  U~,  Vol  XX. 
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tained  that  the  species  are  not  preserved  in  the  passive  intellect,  and  are  only 
in  it  when  it  actually  understands.  Accoi'ding'  to  him,  whenever  it  actually 
understands  it  turns  itself  to  a  separate  active  intellect,  from  which  intelligible 
si)ecies  tiow  into  it.* 

The  Saint  then  goes  on  to  show  Aristotle's  real  view,  proving 
it  to  be  altogether  different  from  that  of  Avicenna.f 

He  does  the  same  in  the  tenth  Lectio  ;  carefully  distinguishes 
the  true  teaching  of  Aristotle,  combats  the  dangerous  theories 
of  those  who  would  separate  the  soul  and  its  organs  of  knowl- 
edge, and  keeps  the  doctrines  of  psychology  within  their 
proper  limits  of  truth  and  safety.  The  Saint  deserves  all  the 
more  praise  for  this,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Aristotelic  system  w^as  ^ot  so  accurately  stated  as  to  leave  no 
plausible  grounds  for  the  Arabian  interpretations  ;  indeed  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  its  expressions  were  sufficiently  vague 
to  lead  men,  whose  minds  were  biassed  in  a  certain  direction,  to 
see  their  own  views  in  some  of  its  statements,  and  to  argue 
ingeniously  in  their  defence. 

The  minor  treatises  on  which  the  Angelical  commented  must 
be  hastily  referred  to.  "  De  Sensu  et  Sen-sato  "  J  is  in  one  book 
and  nineteen  lessons.  It  treats  of  the  five  senses,  of  their 
several  organs,  it  gives  the  various  opinions  held  by  the  ancients 
upon  these  questions,  and  iouches  upon  the  generation,  species, 
and  nature  of  sensations  in  relation  to  each  of  the  senses.  "  De 
Memoria  et  Reminifteentia''^ \  is  shorter  still,  one  book  and 
eight  lessons,  and  dwells  on  the  difference  and  nature  of 
memory  and  reminiscence,  and  how  some  have  better  memories 
than  others.  "  i)e  Somno  et  VigiUa,''^l  one  book,  six  lessons, 
speaks  of  sleep  and  waking,  their  nature  and  causes.  "  De 
/8bw«//.s-,"1[  one  book,  five  lessons,  deals  with  the  nature  and 
seat  of  dreams,  in  which  in  a  particular  manner  the  sagacity  of 
the  Stagyrite  is  made  manifest;  and,  finally,  "  De  Dimnatione 
per  Soniniam,'"^^  in  one  book  and  two  lessons,  enlarges  on  the 
cause  and  issue  of  dreams,  and  on  their  interpretation.  In 
commenting  on  these  the  Angeli(^al  follows  his  usual  method,  and 
does  not  do  much  else  than  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

To  expound  the  metaphysical  treatises  of  Aristotle  was  a 
formidable  undertaking.     S.  Thomas  has  given  us  an  Exposi- 

*  Contra  quod  niiinileste  hie  Philosoplius  (licit,  quod  iiitellectus  reducitur  in  actum  specio- 
runi,  per  luoduni,  quo  siiens  actu,  adhuc  est  in  potentia  intelligcus.  Cum  cnim  intellectus  actu 
intelhffit,  species  iiitelligibiles  sunt  iu  eo  secundum  actum  perfectum  ;  cum  auteni  liabet  habi- 
tum  scientix,  sunt  species  iu  ipso  intellectu  medio  mode  inter  potentium  puram  et  actum 
purun?."     (Lib.  III.,  Lect.  VIII.,  p.  US.) 

t  Ilidttn,  p.  122. 

t  S.  Tliomie  Acjuinatis  in  Arhtotelis  Stagiritce  Libros  Cmnmentaria,  Lib.  I.,  p.  145 — 196;   Vol.  XX. 

?  Ihidem,  Lib.  I.,  p.  197—214,  Vol.  XX.  fl  Ibidem.  Lib.  /.,  p.  215—228.  Vol.  XX. 

T]  Ibidem,  Lib.  I.,  p.  229—238,  Vol  XX.  **  Ibidem,  Lib.  I.,  p.  239—244,  Vol.  XX. 
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tion  of  twelve  books,  and  tliougli  lie  has  not  left  any  writings 
upon  them,  the  other  two  books,  one  of  which  Albert  appears 
never  to  have  seen,  were  not  unknown  to  him.* 

This  work  occupies  over  four  hundred  pages,!  and  each  book 


*  See  Metaph.  Lib.  III.,  Lect.  VIII.,  p.  322—325,  Vol.  XX. 

t  The  first  book  principally  toiirhcs  upon  the  natnre  and  pcrfertion  of  the  "  divine  science 
of  wisdom.''  and  states  ami  confutes  the  oi.inioiis  of  the  ancients  coneernin.n- the  first  causes 
and  principles  of  things.  He  [Aristotlel  <livi,les  tlie  ancient  i,liil.i,-.(,i.li.-rs  into  two  classes: 
those  who  maintained  siuiplv  a  nnUerial  or  elUcient  cause  of  tliiii'^s,  and  those  who  admitted  a 
formal  cause.  The  old  natnial  philosophers  put  down  either  liiddeu  or  visible  agencies  as  the 
first  principles  of  thiiiss.  .Some  held  several  material  (Leucippiis,  Democntus).  others  several 
immaterial  (Pytliasoreans)  tliinss  as  the  fir.st  principles;  others,  like  Parinemdes,  only  acknowl- 
edged one.  Ill  confutation  of  the  old  beliefs,  he  divides  the  ancient  pliiloso]>hers  into  natural 
])hiIosoiihers  {Led.  II.).  and  those  who  took  a  more  elevated  view.     l'ytha,i;(nas  is  met  in  tlie 

thirteenth  lectio,  PUito  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth.     The  second  1 k  treats  ot  the  relalioii 

of  man  to  the  consi<leration  of  truth,  shows  how  the  knowledge  of  truth  lielouijs  in  a  special 
■way  to  the  t/rhini  pl,(l':-<,.jihi,r.  1h,w  tlierc  is  no  such  thins  as  an  infinite  series  iii  ca^ises,  and 
■  liow  the  ohi<ct  of  trntli  is  to  he  considered.  Here,  too,  Averroes  is  a^ain  aimed  at  by  the  Angel- 
ical; spealiinnof  man  not  heins  able  to  understand  separate  snhstaui'es.  he  says:— "It  is 
impossible  for  the  human  soul,  united  to  sucli  a  body  as  ours,  to  apprehend  separate  substances, 
knowiii"  tliem  by  their  intimate  quiddities.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  what  Averroirs  says 
in  his  I'onimeutary  is  false,  viz.,  that  the  philo.soplier  does  not  demonstrate  here  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  I'o  understand  separate  thiims.  .jiist  as  it  is  iniiiossilde  for  the  bat  to  look  into 
the  sun;  and  his  reasoniiisc  is  very  laughable  ((.v?  ruble  iln-iaihiiis).  for  lie  adds,  it  such  were  the 
case,  nature  would  have  acted  iu  vain  in  makiiif;  sonietliin,<;  naturally  intelligible,  and  yet  not 
to  be  nnderstooa  by  any  one— as  if  it  had  made  the  sun  .so  that  it  could  not  he  seen,  lint  this 
reasniiii;..  is  ,1.  licient :  'first  of  all  iu  this,  that  to  be  known  by  our  intellect  is  not  the  end  ot 
seii;iiateMil..t:Mices,  but  lather  the  c<mvers(\  Hence  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  do  not 
know  s.  puiale  sulistances  therefore  t\n-\  are  in  vain.  That  is  in  vain  which  does  not  realize  the 
end  for  wliich  it  i-\ists.  Secondlv.  because  altiH)Ut;h  se]iarate  substances  are  not  understood 
bv  us  accoidni..  to  their  ,ii,i,l,!Hies.  vet  thev  are  understood  by  other  intellects:  .just  as,  though 
the  eve  of  tli<-o\vl  doi-s  not  seen  the  sun.  st:il  the  eve  of  the  eagle  gazes  upon  it."  (Melaphysi- 
cornm  Lib.  IL.  Lect.  I.,  p.  299,  Vol.  XX.)  The  third  book  enters  into  Metuphpctcs,  and  starts 
questions  bearing  upon  the  fact  of  wisdom  being  tlie  highest  principle  of  all  being.  Is  the  only 
object  of  this  science  to  know  the  first  principles  of  substance,  or  does  it  belong  to  It  to  con- 
sider the  first  principles  of  demonstration,  by  which  all  sciences  are  provi-d  >  It  this  science 
considers  substance  as  finst  being,  is  it  one  science  dealing  with  all  substances,  or  are  tlieri^ 
several  sciences,  having  to  do  with  several  snbst:iuees  1  If  tlu  re  arc  many  s<-ieiices  regarding 
many  substances,  are  thev  cognate,  that  is,  of  the  san^e  genus,  as  geometry  and  arithmetic  are 
of  the  genus  of  mathematical  science  1  Are  there  only  such  things  as  sensible  substances,  or 
are  there  also  immaterial  and  iutelligible  substances?  If  there  are  separate  substances,  are 
tliey  of  one  genus,  or  more  I  Has  this  science  only  to  do  with  substances,  or  with  their  eflects 
also?  Has  it  to  do  with  what  seem  to  be  the  accidents  of  being  or  not  ?  (Ibid.,  Lib.  III.,  Lect. 
IL,  p.  310.  Vol.  XX.)  .      .   ,  .        ,  ^       „ 

Metaphysic  is  the  science  of  first  principles.  Ave  the  gevera  the  principles  and  elements  (>t 
things ?  And  if  so,  are  they  the  t'perits  spicidUssimrr.  or  the  prinripia  {i,neraliK.'<emn  of  the  individ- 
uals ?  Is  there  anv  other  cause  besides  the  material  one  ?  It  so.  is  it  .sc)iaiable  troni  matt.'r, 
as  Plato  and  Pvthagm-is  held  ;  If  so.  is  it  only  one.  as  Anaxagoias  held,  or  many,  acconling  to 
Plato  and  .Arisfolle  himself'  Is  the  qtiiihiitii  (.f  the  individual  iiuythiug  over  and  ahove  tlni 
individual  or  not  '.  How  do  principles  stand  i.-:;:iHiing  unity  and  multitude?  How  in  rclatani 
to  n<-tt,:<:a\i\ii<iten1iu  ?  Are  thev  delenuiued  ace,,]. hug  to  number  or  species  (Lect.  III.,  p.  311.)  ! 
These  are  but  si.ecimens  of  the  questions  which  :ii,-  put.  They  are  all  solved  and  explained  m 
the  following  books.  The  Lectioius  of  the  third  hook  treat  of  Met<iph;i^ic  ;is  sci.-iice  (/,.<•(.  /I  .— 
VI.),  of  the  qualities  (Lect.  VII.)  ;uid  the  principles  (d  substances  {I.rrt.  Vlll.)  Mitnpliimc  .as 
science  of  being,  has  a  special  relation  to  the  formal  cause,  :iiid  when  tliis  I'iinnot  be  known — 
as  in  pure  intelligences— to  the  final  cause,  and  sonu-times  to  the  motive  c:uise.  but  it  never 
has  .anything  todo  with  the  material  cause.  Then  what  principles  belong  to  snhstauces  {Leit. 
VIII. . 'IX.)  i  and  what  is  their  condition  (/>.r<.  A'.,  d-e.)  >  These  principles  i-aunol  be  both  ,/''(' ™ 
and  elements  of  substances;  the  aperies  speriaiissinue  are  more  the  primaiiles  ot  snlisl:inces 
tlian  an-  the  qenera.  Uulvevsals  can  h-Ast-  no  siibsistent  being.  The  question  with  reg;ird  to 
the  c<mdilion  of  principles  treats  of  their  unity  and  plurality  (ifcJ.  X.,  XIV.),  and  asks  whether 
they  are  power  or  act  (ifCJ. -Yf'.),  universal  or  singular? 

'The  fourth  book  bears  ou  those  things  wliich  have  to  do  with  the  science  of  Mrlaphi/.'^tr, 
that  is,  of  being,  of  one,  of  many,  of  the  same  and  the  dittereiit.  and  of  the  first  priuciplis  (d 
denionstratiou.  In  Lert.  I.  \t  \a  shown  that  this  science  has  to  do  with  the  consideration  of 
substances  and  accidents,  lliongh  iirinci|ially  of  .substances ;  for  all  Ijeing  comes  under  the 
invcstigiifiou  of  the  one  science  whi<-li  considers  l>eiug  imisuinch  :is  if  is  being,  namely,  both 

iis  substance  and  accidents.     All  being  is  so  called  fr a   relation  to  the  one  first  being:  and 

this  first  is  here  not  litii.'<  or  efli-ienn.  but  the  .suhject.  Others  are  e;illed  beings  or  esse,  bei'anse 
they  have  esse  per  se  like  substances,  which,  principally,  and  in  the  first  instance,  are  calli'd 
beiii'^s.  Ollu-rs  hc'caus,- thev  arc  passions  or  iiroperties  of  substances,  as  the  ?>cr  se  accidents 
of  each  subsfam-e.  .Some  aie  called  entia,  because  tlicy  lead  the  way  to  substances,  like  gen- 
eration and  motion.  Others  are  called  substances  .again  because  they  are  the  corriqitions  of 
substauces;  for  corruption  is  the  way  to  nnti  esse,  .just  as  generation  tends  towards  snbstance. 
Again:  some  qualities  and  accidents' are  called  e^itia  because  they  are  active,  or  generative  of 
substance,  also  the  negations  of  those  things  which  have  the  relation  of  habitude  to  sub- 
stances. Hence  we  sav  that  non  ens  is  »(.»  ois.  which  would  not  be  said  if  negation  did  not 
belong  roM.sr  in  some  wav.  These  modes  of  being  can  be  reduced  to  four.  For  one- ot  them, 
which  is  the  weakest,  is  onlv  in  the  reason  (est  tuntinit  in  raiiotif),  namely,  m-gation  and  priva- 
tion. The  next  weakest  is  that  according  to  which  giMieration,  corriijif  ion.  and  niotion.  are 
calliMl  beings,  for  tliire  is  in  lliem  an  admixture  of  privation  and  negation.  The  third  has  no 
'admi-xture  of  not-being,  but  has  a  weak  being,  because  it  is  not  per  ■'<e.  but  in  another,  as  qnnl- 
Uies,  quantities,  and  the  pioperties  of  snbstance.      'I'he    fourth  is  that  which  is   most   perfect. 
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is  divided  into  a  given  number  of  Lectioiies.  Here  again  is  one 
of  the  rich  quan-ies  out  of  which  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  drew 
the  materials  for  his  fabric  of  Christian  theology.  One  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  portions  of  this  commentary  con- 
sists in  the  Prooeniiuvi,  which  contains  the  Angelical's  inde- 
pendent view  of  the  great  science  of  Metaphysics ;  a  view^ 
indeed  his  own,  still  evidently  proceeding  from  a  mind  which 


■which  has  esse  in  nature  without  any  admixture  of  privation,  and  has  a  firm  and  solid  being, 
existing,  as  it  were,  per  se.  as  substances  do.     {Lib.  III.,  Led.  I.,  p.  3-43.) 

Next  an  inrestigation  is  made  into  the  relation  of  this  science  to  unity  and  plurality,  to 
snnnuess  aud  diversity;  audit  is  ruled  that  there  are  as  many  parts  (if  ]iliil(i.s<)])hy  as  there 
aie  sulistantes  to  be  treated  of  (Lict.  J/.,  III.j.  and  their  melii]ili\  >ii:il  .sij;uificauce  is 
niauife.sti-d  uimmi  general  grounds  {Lect.  IV.)  The  next  Lectio  enters  into  tlie  proofs  ot  tlie 
<iuestii)us  wliieli  had  been  stated  in  the  third.  For  instance:  whatever  is  in  all  beings,  and  is 
iM>t  alone  in  one  genus  of  beings  separate  troiu  the  rest,  conies  under  the  consideration  of  the 
pliilosiipher.  But  the  aforesaid  principles  are  such  ;  therefore,  they  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  jihilosoiiher.  The  minor  Aristotle  proves  thus  :  those  things  that  all  scii-nces  niul<e 
use  of  belong  to  being  inasmuch  as  it  is  being  :  but  first  principles  are  of  this  kind,  tln-refore 
llicy  belong  to  being  ina.sniuch  as  it  is  being.  The  reason  why  all  sciences  make  use  of  tlieni, 
he  states  thus:  becanse  whatever  geiuis  is  the  subject  of  any  science  has  being  predicated  of 
it.  Particular  sciences  use  the  aforesaid  jiriiK'iples.  not  in  general,  as  they  extend  to  all  being, 
but  iinisnineh  as  is  called  Ibr  l>y  their  siilij.etniatter.  So  natural  philosophy  makes  use  of 
them,  ill  as  far  as  they  extend  to  nni\  able  beings,  and  no  further.     (Lib.  IV.,  Led.  V.,  p.  351.) 

Tin- sixth  L'ctio  is  of  great  imjiortauee.  It  shows  that  it  is  necessary  in  this  science  to 
treat  of  the  first  principle  of  demoustratiou,  of  the  nature  of  such  a  principle,  and  of  those 
ancients  who  have  made  mistakes  regarding  it.  The  commentary  rnus  in  tliis  way.  He  is 
nxist  reidete  with  kno%vledge  of  <'n<:li  genus  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  most  certain  princi- 
jiles.  hei-ause  the  certainty  nf  knowledge  depends  upon  tlie  certainty  of  the  principles.  But 
the  philosopher  is  the  most  full  of  knowledge  and  is  most  certain  with  resard  to  his  knowledge, 
fur  tliis  is  <iue  of  tlie  conditions  of  a  wise  miiu — as  ajijieared  in  the  Pro»f(/(ii?/ii  of  tliis  book- 
nainely.  that  he  have  a  most  certain  knowledge  of  causes,  therefore  a  philosopher  must  con- 
sider tlie  most  suri'  and  the-  most  tirm  principles  with  regard  to  being,  about  which  he  treats, 
as  his  pro))er  sulijict-niatt<-r.  Aristotle  places  three  conditions  of  a  most  cerl:iiii  principle. 
The  lirst  is.  that  in  this  matter  no  one  should  be  able  to  be  deceived  or  to  err;  and  this  is 
clear,  because  men  are  not  deceived  except  with  legard  to  those  things  of  vvhicli  they  are 
ignoiant.  Tberelore  that  must  be  most  evident  about  which  a  man  cannot  be  dec'eived.  The 
Bieond  coiulition  is.  that  tlie  principle  be  not  conditional,  but  known  of  its<'lf.  Tlie  third  re- 
(jnisitc  is,  thai  it  be  not  arrived  at  In  demonstration,  or  hy  any  similar  process;  and  that  it  hr 
jiossesscd.  as  it  were,  natiually.  and  lie  not  soimtliing  ac(|nired.  For  tirst  princi|)les  are  made 
known  by  tlie  natural  li?;lit  of  the  active  intellect,  and  are  not  acquired  by  reasoning,  hut 
.siinjily  tlinmgli  the  fact  of  their  terms  being  known.  It  is  theretore  manifest  that  :\  most 
certain  and  most  linn  princijile  oiighl  to  be  such  that  error  cannot  be  eomniitred  regarding  it, 
that  it  lie  not  a  supposition,  and  that  it  come  to  the  mind  naturally.  To  what  principle  docs 
this  answer!  To  this:  that  it  is  imiiossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  in  a  thing  and  not  iu  a 
tiling  at  the  same  time;  but  it  must  be  ad<h'd  "in  the  same  way." 

The  next  Lectio  argues  against  those  who  dispute  the  truth  of  this  principle,  aud  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  tirst  argues  against  tliose  who  maintain  that  contradictories  can  both  he 
true,  and  the  next  against  those  who  Avonld  show  that  thev  can  both  be  false.  The  former  is 
fully  gone  into  (Lect.  VII..  Xr.).  the  latter  is  treated  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Lectiirues. 
The  adversaries  of  the  former  arc  answered  (irst,  generally  {Led.  VII.,  IX.),  and  then  it  is 
shown  how  sjiecial  chisses  of  o|>ponents  are  to  be  dealt  with  (Li'c(. -Y. ,  AT. j.  Aristotle  uses 
seven  argninents  to  judve  that  eontradictoiies  cannot  both  be  true.  He  starts  by  saying  that 
the  meaning  of  terms  must  be  iiiiileistooil.  If  he  who  is  about  to  argue  does  not  agree  to  this, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  disiinte  with  him.  The  Angelical  then  goes  on  to  develop  the 
arguments  of  the  Stagyrite.  which  are  full  of  ingeiinity  and  clear  reasoning:  but  .since  the  con- 
clusion is  admitted  by  all,  it  will  not  be  worth  wliiU-  following  liim  through  his  various  pro- 
cesses. 

Upon  tliis  follows  (Lect.  XL,  XII.)  a  treatment  of  the  errors  of  those  ancient  philosophers 
who  considered  that  trntli  consisted  in  what  aj)peared,  and  that  things  were  what  tliey 
appeared  to  be.  Some  indeed  lost  faith  in  truth  altogetlier.  The  followers  of  Ileraclitus 
believi-d  that  everything  was  iu  eontinnal  motion,  and  therefore  that  there  was  no  such  tiling 
as  determinate  truth.  Cratilus  also  was  of  this  opinion,  and  finally  came  to  such  a  stage  of 
madness  that  he  iiiiaj;ini-d  lie  ought  not  to  make  use  of  words  to  express  what  he  me:iut,  and 
therefore  contined  himself  to  simply  moving  his  finger:  and  on  this  account, — becau.se  lie 
thought  Unit  before  he  could  get  the  words  out.  truth  had  already  tied  away,  and  that  he 
could  move  his  linger  mcu-e  (piickly  than  he  could  talk.  This  same  Cratilus  reprehended  and 
blamed  Ileraclitus.  ileraclitus  said  that  a  man  lannot  twice  get  into  the  same  stream,  because 
before  he  luis  got  in  the  second  lime  the  lirst  waters  have  passed  away.  But  Cratilus  thought 
that  a  in:iii  laiiiiot  once  get  into  tlie  same  stream,  because  before  he  has  got  in  once  the  waters 
have  flowed  away  and  olln-rs  have  come  in  their  place.  And  thus  not  only  is  a  man  incapable 
of  speaking  twice  tiefore  his  disposition  has  clionged,  lint  he  is  incapable  of  speaking  once. 
{Lib.  IV..  Let.  XII..  p.  3ti8.) 

TJie  next  siilijects  of  treatment  consist  in  .showing  that  the  fact  of  sensible  things  being 
subject  to  cliangc  is  no  reason  why  they  are  not  true;  and  this  is  done  in  six  arguiiients  {Lect. 
Xlil.).  Seven  reasons  follow  to  the  ell'ect  that  the  truth  of  things  does  not  consist  in  appear- 
ances: tho.se  are  taken  severely  to  task  who  maintain,  not  from  reason  but  from  obstiiiacv, 
that  colli  lailietories  can  bolh'be  true  {Leet.  X I V..  Xi'.):  and  tlie  bonk  concludes  with  two 
lA'clionr.^,  XVI..  XVI  f.,  ii|)on  other  0])iiiioiis  which  militate  against  the  theory  of  llie  Stagyrite. 
And  this  must  siilliee  foi  a  general  idea  of  the  luctliod  of  Aristotle  and  the  Angelical  on  these 
special  ])oints. 
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had    been    accustomed    to    breathe    freely   in   an    Aristotelic 
atmosphere. 

When  many  things  are  ordered  towards  one  end,  one  amongst  them  must 
be  the  regulator  or  ruler,  and  the  i-est  the  regulated  or  ruled.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  the  union  of  the  body  and  soul,  for  the  soul  naturally  commands, 
whilst  the  body  obeys.  It  is  the  same  regarding  the  powei-s  of  the  soul,  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible  powers,  in  the  natural  order,  are  governed  by 
reason. 

And  all  sciences  and  arts  are  ordered  towards  one  end,  namely,  towards 
man's  perfection,  which  is  his  beatitude.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  one 
amongst  them  be  the  ruler  of  the  rest,  an<.l  this  rightly  goes  by  the  name  of 
Wisdom,  for  it  is  the  office  of  the  wise  man  to  put  others  in  good  order.  The 
nature  of  this  science  and  its  office  can  be  elicited  by  making  a  dihgent  inves- 
tigation into  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler.  Hence  the  philosopher  says,  in  the 
afore  mentioned  boolc,  that  men  of  powerful  minds  are  naturally  the  lords 
and  rulei-s  of  the  rest,  while  men  who  are  robust  in  body  but  deficient  in 
mind  are  natui-ally  slaves  ;  and  so  science  ought,  naturally,  to  be  the  regu- 
lator of  the  rest,  because  it  is  the  most  intellectual :  for  it  has  to  do  with  those 
things  which  are  most  of  all  intelligible.  This  can  be  looked  upon  three 
ways.  Fii-st,  according  to  the  order  of  undei-standing,  for  those  things  appear 
to  be  most  intelligible  by  means  of  which  the  mind  arrives  at  cei-tainty.  Hence 
since  the  intellect  acquires  the  certainty  of  science  through  causes,  the  knowl- 
edge of  causes  seems  to  be  the  most  intellectual.  Hence  that  science  which 
considers  first  causes  appears  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  the  regulator  of 
the-  rest. 

Secondly,  by  comparing  the  intellect  with  sense.  For  intellect  diffei-s  from 
sense  in  this,  that  the  foi-mer  comprehends  univei-sals,  whilst  the  latter  is 
confined  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  things.  Hence,  that  science  is  most 
intellectual  which  has  to  do  with  the  most  uni\ersal  principles  ;  and  these  are 
being,  and  what  follow  from  being,  as  one  and  many,  and  power  and  act. 
For  these  things  should  not  be  left  vague,  because  without  them  a  complete 
knowledge  of  what  is  proper  to  any  genus  and  species  cannot  be  attained. 
Nor  should  they  be  treated  of  in  some  one  particular  science :  because  since 
each  genus  of  beings,  in  order  to  be  understood,  requires  a  knowledge  of 
them,  they  would  then  have  to  be  treated  of  in  like  manner  in  every  particu- 
lar science.  Hence  it  follows  that  they  should  be  treated  of  in  a  connnon 
science,  which,  since  it  is  the  most  intellectual,  is  the  I'egulator  of  the  rest. 

Thirdly,  from  the  cognition  itself  of  the  intellect.  For  since  whatever  haa 
intellective  power  possesses  it  because  it  is  fi-ee  from  matter,  those  thing:; 
must  be  most  intelligible  which  are  the  most  separated  from  matter.  For  the 
intelligible  and  the  intellect  must  be  proportionate  and  of  the  same  genus, 
since  the  intellect  and  the  intelligible  are  one  in  act.  N(W  those  things  are 
most  separated  fi'om  matter  which  not  only  are  abstract  from  the  concrete, 
"as  natural  forms  taken  imiversally  of  which  natural  science  treats,"  but 
which  are  altogether  apart  from  sensible  matter;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
order  of  reason,  like  mathematics,  but  also  in  the  order  of  being,  like  God 
and  the  intelUgences.  Hence  the  science  which  treats  of  these  things  appeara 
to  V)e  the  most  intelllectual  of  all,  and  the  pi-ince  or  misfj-ess  of  the  rest. 

But  this  threefold  consideration  ought  to  lie  attributed  not  to  different 
sciences,  but  to  the'same  ;  for  the  aforesaid  separate  substances  are  the  univer- 
sal and  first  causes  of  being.     A  science  of  this  kind  has  to  consider  the  pro^Mir 
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causes  of  a  g'enus,  as  well  as  g'enus  itself,  just  as  natural  science  consider 
the  pi'inciples  of  the  natural  l)0(ly.  Hence  it  must  appertain  to  the  same 
science  to  consider  separate  substances,  and  being  in  common,  which  is  the 
genus,  of  which  the  aforesaid  substances  are  the  common  and  universal 
causes.  From  this  it  is  evident  tliat  although  this  science  treats  of  the  afore- 
said three,  it  does  not  ti-eat  any  one  of  tliem  as  its  subject,  but  only  being  in 
common.  For  that  thing  is  the  subject  in  science  of  which  we  seek  the  causes 
and  passions,  and  not  the  causes  themselves  of  any  particular  genus  which  is 
in  question  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  any  genus  is  the  end  to 
which  the  consideration  of  a  science  pertains.  And  although  the  subject  of 
this  science  is  being  in  common,  it  comprehends  all  that  is  separated  from 
matter  according  to  being  and  to  I'eason  ;  for  not  only  those  things  which 
cannot  be  in  matter,  like  God  an(i  intellectual  substances,  but  also  those  things 
which  can  be  apart  fi-om  matter,  like  being  in  common,  are  said  to  be  sepa- 
rated according  to  being  and  reason.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  they 
depended  upon  matter  for  their  being. 

According  to  the  three  aforesaid  divisions,  upon  which  the  perfection  of  this 
science  depends,  three  terms  are  made  use  of.  It  is  called  Divine  Science,  or 
Theological,  inasmuch  as  it  considers  the  aforesaid  substances  ;  Metaphysics, 
inasmuch  as  it  considers  being,  and  those  things  which  follow  from  it.  It  is 
called  First  Philosophy,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  of  the  first  causes  of  things ; 
and  thus  it  becomes  evident  wiiat  is  the  subject  of  this  science,  and  what  its 
i-elation  is  to  other  sciences. 

Again,  Aristotle  tells  us  that 

There  is  in  all  men  a  natural  desire  to  know.  And  the  reason  of  this  can 
be  threefold.  Fii-st,  because  each  thing  naturally  desires  its  own  perfection. 
Hence  matter  is  said  to  desire  a  form  as  the  imperfect  desires  its  own  perfec- 
tion. Since  therefore  the  intellect,  by  which  a  man  is  what  he  is,  considered 
in  itself,  is  hi  jictentia  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  is 
only  brought  into  act  by  means  of  science,  every  one  desires  science  just  as 
mattei'  desires  its  form.  Secondly,  because  each  thing  has  a  natural  inclina- 
tion towards  its  proper  operation — as  heat  with  regard  to  warming,  and 
weight  with  regard  to  moving  downwai'ds.  Now  the  operation  proper  to 
man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man,  is  to  understand.  In  this  he  differs  from  all 
things  else.  Hence  the  desire  of  man  is  natm-ally  inclined  to  understand, 
and  consequently  to  know.  Tliirdly,  because  each  thing  loves  to  be  united 
with  its  principle.  Now  man  is  not  joined  to  separate  substances — which  are 
the  principles  of  human  intelligence,  and  to  which  the  human  intellect  is 
related  as  the  imperfect  to  the  pei'fect — save  by  means  of  intellect,  and  hence 
the  final  hajipiness  of  man  consists  in  this.  Hence  man  natm-ally  desii-es 
science  ;  nor  does  it  signify  that  some  men  do  not  busy  themselves  about  this 
science,  since  it  fre(]uently  happens  that  they  who  desire  a  certain  end  are 
prevented  from  making  towai'ds  it,  either  on  account  of  the  ditticulty  of  get- 
ting on,  or  because  of  other  occupations. 

So  that  though  all  men  desire  science,  all  do  not  give  themselves  to  its 
study,  either  becau.se  they  are  prevented  by  other  things,  or  by  lust,  or  by 
the  necessities  of  the  present  life,  or  because  thi-ough  sloth  they  avoid  the 
labour  of  learning.  Aristotle  says  this  to  show  thsit  it  is  not  vain  to  seek 
science,  apart  from  utility,  since  a  natural  desire  cannot  be  in  vain. 

The  Commentary  upon  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  is  in  ten  books, 
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and  these  are  subdivided,  according  to  the  usual  plan,  into  a 
^iven  number  of  Lectiones.  These  books  occupy  over  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pages.  The  first  {Book  I.)  treats  of  the 
different  ends  of  happiness,  and  the  supreme  good  of  the  happy 
man,  of  the  two-fold  part  of  the  soul,  and  the  division  of  virtue 
(_p.  1 — 42) ;  then  {Book  II.)  of  virtue  in  general  and  its  essence  ; 
of  the  mean  and  the  extremes  of  the  relations  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  of  the  precepts  by  which  man  is  drawn  towards  the  golden 
mean  {p.  42 — 68) ;  next  {Book  III.)  of  involuntary  actions,  of 
purpose,  bravery,  temperance  {p.  68 — 113) ;  {Book  IV.)  of  liber- 
ality, magnificence,  ambition,  truthfulness,  shame,  and  other 
qualities  {p.  113 — 151) ;  {Book  V.)  of  justice  and  injustice,  and 
equity  {p.  151 — ^190) ;  {Book  VI.)  of  speculation,  deliberation, 
and  prudence  {p.  190 — 219).  Then  {Book  VII.)  there  comes  an 
important  treatment  of  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  heroic  vir- 
tue, continence  and  its  opposites,  and  of  pleasure  and  pain  {p. 
219 — 258) ;  {Book  VIII.)  of  friendships  and  many  things  con- 
cerning it  {p.  258 — 293) ;  {Book  IX.)  of  kindness,  selfishness,  and 
self-love,  and  other  relations  of  friendship  {p.  293 — 325) ;  and 
lastly  {Book  X.)  of  pleasure  in  its  relation  to  ethics.  The  thesis 
of  Eudoxus  on  pleasure,  on  a  philosophic  life,  and  political  phi- 
losophy, is  discussed  {p.  325 — 361). 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Angelical's  exposition  : — 

Book  I.  It  is  shown  that  the  end  of  the  supreme  art  or  science  is  more 
noble  than  the  ends  of  those  that  are  subordinate,  like  bridle-makin"-  is 
subordinate  to  riding:,  and  riding  in  turn  to  all  other  martial  service ;  the 
means  are  only  sought  for  the  sake  of  the  end  {Led.  I.).*    An(i  since  the 


*  For  ■svant  of  space  the  Inst  (ivp  bonlcs  must  lie  touched  upon  in  the  notes: — 
Book  V.  Justice  is  a  lialii!  sucli  tliat  tliose  wlio  possess  it  are  tlispiised  to  do  just  acts,  and 
act  justly,  and  desire  w  hat  is  jii>f :  so  too,  iu  its  way.  with  in.justice.  The  yc-uerie  and  common 
attribute  of  all  iujustiee  is  iiieiiuaMty  (Lrrt.  L).  We  appl.y  "Just"  to  all  acts  that  teiiil  to  ]iro- 
duce  or  preserve  for  the  body  p(ditic  either  happiness  as  a  whole,  or  any  of  its  constituents. 
It  is  counted  as  perfect  virttu'  iu  that  it  consists  iu  tlu-  practice  of  perfect  virtue, 

'•  Nor  even-star,  nor  moruini;  star  so  fair." 
Justice  alone  anions  the  virtues  is  held  to  be  "  anntlier's  Kood,"  in  that  it  alone  anions  the  vir- 
tues involves  a  relation  to  our  fellow-man  {Led.  II.).  Both  particular  and  universal  in.justice 
involve  a  relation  to  our  fellow-man — the  former  concerns  things  iu  detail,  the  latter  the  s'c'od 
man  {Lcrt.  III.).  Now  the  un.ju.st  man  lieins  hi'  who  aims  at  inequality,  .-ind  the  un,inst  beins 
that  which  is  unequal,  it  is  clear  that-- the  unequal  \\-ill  imidv  a  nu^aa.  anil  that  the  mean  will 
be  equal;  and  a  Just  distribution  must  involve  reference  to  scuue  .■-tandard  {l.ri-t.  IV.).  That 
w  liieh  is  .just  also  involves  a  similarity  of  ratios.  Proportion  nniy  be  viidali'd  •■ither  by  e\<'ess 
(U- defect  ;  he  who  commits  the  Avrong  act  {rains  more  good  than  he  misbt.  while  he  who  is 
wioutsed  obtains  less  (Lect.  V.).  Distributive  justice  is  always  eoiieeru<-d  with  tbo.se  particular 
poods  to  whieli  all  citizens  have  some  claim,  and  with  referenci' to  these  eiuplnys  i)ro|)oiiiou. 
That  which  is  correctively  just  will  aim  at  tlu'  mean  between  loss  and  gain,  and  since  justice  is 
the  iiupersonation  of  the  liiean.  that  which  is  just  will  be  in  the  mean  (Led.  VI.).  Tlie  worii 
"just"  is  used,  because  it  etynndosieally  sisnilies  ■'that  which  is  bisected."  while  a  "juror." 
or  "justice,"  siKiiifies  "  one'wbo  bisects"  (/."'.  VTI.).  Uelaliation.  or  reeijirocity  of  propor- 
tionates values,  is  the  bond  of  union  of  the  body  politic:  tbr  by  mutual  iuterebanse  it  is  that 
citizens  are  held  tosetber  (Ln-t.  VIU.).  and  it  is  nei-essary  to  have  some  kind  of  common 
measure  for  all  such  things  as  are  interehansed  for  one  another.  This  was  the  misin  of  cur- 
rency, and  this  common  measure  is  the  hmid  of  union  In  all  contracts  (/>fc«.  /.V.|.  .lust  treatment 
is  a  mean  between  doing  wrong  and  snflering  wrong.  The  sole  duty  of  a  ruler  is  to  keep  watch 
over  that  which  is  just,  and  so  by  iiu]ili<:itli)n  over  that  which  is  eipial.  If  bi'  be  just  he  will 
by  thus  riding  gain  notbins  for  himself;  his  lewaidwill  take  the  shape  of  bdunnr  or  dignity 
(Leit.  Xl).  Justice  political  is  rel;itive  and  eoiiventi(Uial.  The  former  is  in  :ill  i>l.-iees  e(|nally 
valid,  and  ever  ei|ually  just;  the  latter  that  which  origiiuill.v  might  have  been  determined 
either  way  with  c(iu;il   juslice.     The  justice  or  injustice  of  any  act  is  detcMiiincd   by  the  <iues- 
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political  art  is  the  highest,  to  which  all  other  arts  are  simply  us-ed  as  instru- 
ments, this  treatise  on  ethics  may  be  described  as  i)olitical  (Led.  II.).  But 
its  premisses  are  uncertain,  thei'efore  an  outline  only  can  be  sketched.  No 
man  proi)erly  trained  looks  for  gi-eater  accuracy  tlian  the  subject-matter 
admits.  Men  young  in  yeare  and  young  in  character  are  not  tit  students  of 
ethical  science  {Led.  III.).  All  ai-gue  that  happiness  is  the  end — the  high- 
est good  that  the  activity  of  man  can  attain  to,  but  men  difier  as  to  ichat  it  is. 
For  this  investigation  the  student  must  have  been  trained  in  good  habits 
(Led.  IV).  The  base  love  gross  enjoyment,  the  statesman  honour,  or  virtue 
{Led.  v.).  Plato's  idea  is  discussed,  and  Aristotle  says,  " such  a  discission 
cannot  but  be  repugnant,  since  the  doctrine  of  transcendental  ideas  was  intro- 

tion  wlictlifr  it  be  voluntary  or  not  [Lrct.  XTT.).  Tlie  distinction  between  a  tort  and  an  acci- 
ilfut  is  tliiit  iu  tbe  former  the  efficient  tbrui  of  iii.jurv  is  tlie  .agent,  who  is  responsible:  in  the 
latter  tlie  etlieieut  catise  is  e.vtraneons  {Lfct  XIII.).  No  one  can  tsiittt-r  a  wrong  unless  another 
has  intentionally  di)n(^  him  wrong,  or  exi:ieri<-nce  just  treatment  nnli-ss  another  intentionally 
treat  him  uii.ju.stly.  Since  a  man  who  injures  himselt  does  so  voluntarily,  it  is  impossilile  for  a 
man  to  wrong  himself,  for  no  man  can  wish  to  be  wronged  (Cn-t.  A'/I'.).  He  wlio  makes  an 
nnjnsi  award,  and  not  lie  who  receives  it,  does  tlie  wrong,  for  the  w  roiig  originates  in  tlie  voli- 
tion of  him  who  uiaUes  the  award.  .Inst  acts  can  have  place  aiiioiig  tliosi'  who  partake  of 
tilings  that  are  iu  the  abstract  good,  and  who  can  have  of  such  things  either  more  or  less  than 
their  fair  share  {Lect.  AT.).  The  e(|nitahle  is  superior  to  the  just,  as  l)eing  an  iiitensitieil  form 
of  the  ju.st;  tliey  are  each  good,  but  the  e(|uitalile  is  the  best.  The  ditl'erence  is  this,  tliat  the 
equitable  is  just,  not  because  it  agrees  "with  jiositive  law.  but  iu  that  it  is  a  rectitieati(m  of  it. 
The  essence  of  eipiilyis  to  correct  positivf,  law  when  it  fails  from  Ijcing  too  abstract  {Lect. 
XVI.).  That  whiili  the  law  does  not  bid,  it  by  imiilicatiou  forbids.  So  civil  infamy  attaches 
itself  to  him  who  kills  himself,  because  he  thereby  wrongs  the  state  (S^ert.  XT'II.). 

Boidv  V[.  The  mean  between  excess  and  defect  is  as  right  n-asoii  orders.  What  is  riglit 
reason  J  The  natural  soul  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  (he  one  di-als  with  universal  and 
necessary  truths,  the  other  witli  eoiitingcnt :  tliey  will  he  called  respnetively  the  speculative 
and  deliberative  {Lect.  /.).  Kaeh  of  the  rational  parts  of  our  soul  has  for  its  especial  prov  inee  a 
specific  kind  of  truth,  and  hence  the  liiglicst  c.\cclleiicc  of  cacli  i>a»t  will  be  that  particular 
formed  state  or  habit  by  which  each  resiiectively  will  liest  arrive  at  truth  (Ln-t.  II.).  Tlu^  soul 
arrives  at  truth  by  art  or  deduction,  or  iiriideiM'c.  or  philosojihy  or  indiietioii.  The  idtject- 
matter  ot  science  is  neeessaf.v,  and  its  truths  immutable.  Science  is  inferential.  Science,  in 
fine,  is  a  habit  ot  deductive  (leiiioustration.  Art  is  a  habit  of  production  in  conscious  acconl- 
anee  with  a  (n)rrect  method  (Lrct.  ///.).  The  prudent  man  is  he  who  can  analyze  ends  into 
their  means,  and  prudence  is  a  conscious  habit  of  correct  ri'asouing  on  mat1<'rs  of  action,  .and 
concerned  witli  what  is  good  for  man.  Prudence  is  the  \  irtiu-  of  that  pan  ot  the  soul  whose 
province  is  oiiinion  (Lid.  II'.).  Induction  is  the  faculty  to  which  the  ilisco\eiy  of  jircniises 
must  be  ascribed.  The  |iliilosopher  must  not  only  he  assured  ot  the  truth  of  liis  ciuiclusions, 
as  deducihle  from  certain  )>riueiples.  but  be  assured  that  his  princiiiles  are  alisohiti'ly  true 
{Lrct.  I'.).  I'iiilosophy  is  the  union  of  deductive  with  inductive  knowledge  of  objects  iii  their 
own  nature  the  nmst  noble.  Regarding  prudence,  it  is  best  to  know  both  the  universal  and  the 
singular;  this  failing,  the  partii-ular  alone  {Led.  VI.).  Prudence  is  enlarged  upon  {Lccl.  VII.). 
Deliberation  is  rightness  in  the  process  of  analysis  of  an  end  into  its  means,  implying  investi- 
gation and  calculation,  (iood  deliberation  is  a  correct  conception  of  that  which  conduces 
towards  a  lertain  end,  of  which  end  the  true  conceptimi  is  given  by  |irudeni'e  {Lect.  VIII.). 
t'onsi<leiation  consists  in  the  ciurcct  judgiiieiit  of  the  ei|Uitable  man  critically  e.xennsed.  It  is 
iu  that  a  man  can  form  a  good  criti<-al  judgment  upmi  tliose  matters  witli  which  jirudeuce  is 
couceiiied  Iliat  he  is  said  to  show  appreciation,  and  I'oiisideratiim  or  toi  lie.iniuee.  Reason 
apiirehciids  ultimate  moral  facts.  For  tliis,  appropriate  percejition  is  re(|uiic<l:  this  is  practi- 
cal reason,  or  moral  ]icrce]iti(ni  (Lect.  IX.).  There  is  a  eiMlain  faculty,  which  is  calli'd  "clever- 
ness," by  which  tbe  (di'ver  man  can  hit  upon  those  means  which  tend  to  tlie  end  proposed. 
If  the  end  is  good,  it  is  praiseworthy :  if  bad.  it  is  cunning.  .\  man  cannot  possibl.v  be  prudent, 
unless  he  be  virtuous  (Lect.  X.).  Virtue  is  a  habit  of  mind  iu  con.scions  accordance  with  pru- 
dence. \\M\  the  simple  unity  of  prudence,  the  collective  totality  of  the  various  moral  virtues 
is  neccssarilv  co-existent.  Onr  proposal  cannot  possibly  be  right  without  yrudeuco  on  the  one 
hand,  and  moral  virti u  the  other  (/..'■^  XL). 

Book  VII.  Types  to  !»•  avoided,  vii-e,  ineontineiKU', brutality.  The  contrary  of  vice,  virtue  ; 
incontinence,  self-restraint.  Sclfrestraint  and  endurance  are  good;  iucontiiK'Uce  and  ett'emi- 
nacv  are  barl  (Lid.  I.).  Several  ))roblems  iire  stated  (Lrrt.  IL).  Contiiieuci'  iu  rcLition  to  know- 
ledge. Knowb'dgi.  of  right  does  not  necessarily  iiniily  continence.  We  may  suiijiose  that  the 
incontinent  talk  about  dntv  in  iniudi  the  same  manner  as  an  actor  performs  bis  )iart.  It  is  the 
minor  premiss  of  the  nioriil  s.yllogism  upon  which  onr  action  mainly  deiiends.  This  minor  pre- 
miss slates  an  opinion  concerning  a  particular  fact  ;  and  it  is  this  minor  premiss  which  he  who 
acts  incontinentlv  either  does  not  know  at  all.  or  as  the  drunkar<l  may  be  .said  to  know  the 
verses  of  Kmiiedocles  which  he  re|ieats  { Cec/.  III.).  Simple  inconlinen<-e  is  alw.a.VR  blamed,  not 
merely  ;is  an  error,  hut  as  a  delinite  form  of  vice  {Lrrt.  IV.).  As  there  are  two  kinds  of  vice, 
"  vice"  itself  jiiid  brutality,  so  then-  are  two  kinds  of  incontinence,  of  which  one  is  brutal, 
while  the  other  is  sini)ily  c;illed  "  incimtinence."  and  is  co-extensive  in  its  range  with  ordinary 
lntem|>erance  {Lrrt.  V.).  Incontinence  of  auger  is  less  disgraceful  than  incontinence  of  desire. 
Auger  to  a  certain  extent  may  he  said  to  oliey  I'eason,  but  di-sire  cannot.  It  is  possible  for  a 
wi<kcd  man  to  do  ten  thousand  times  mine  evil  than  an.y  beast  (L'-rt.  VI.).  Sclfrestraint  and 
endnranci-  are  touched  on  (Lrrt.  VII.).  Whiui  a  man  is  absolutely  iiitem))er;ite  and  debauched, 
reiient;inee  has  no  place  in  him  ;  lu^  lias  maili-  evil  liis  good.  The  incontinent  iiiau  is  always 
o|)en  to  repentance.  The  jirinciples  of  molality  are  given  us  by  virtue,  which  is  either  natiiia! 
to  us  or  aeiinired.  and  leails  us  to  form  right  conceptions  of  moral  prineiph-s  (L^rl.  VIII.),  The 
essence  of  sidf-restraiut  and  iiuMintinence  is.  that  we  should  either  abide  b\  or  abandon  a  good 
purpose.  Obstinacy,  egotism,  oiiinionaliveness.  stolid  ignorance,  surly  boorisbness  are  spoken 
of  lieie  (/,ec<.  IX.).    Cleverness  dill'ers  from  prudence  in  this,  that  tlu'  Ibriiier  involves  uiure 
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duced  hy  those  whom  we  hold  dear."  {Led.  VI.).  Then  the  theories  of 
the  Phythagoreans  and  of  Speusippus  are  touched  upon,  and  the  meaning  of 
"good"  farther  discussed  (Led.  VII.),  whilst  the  idea  of  absolute  and 
transcendental  good  is  eliminated.  What  would  the  weaver  or  caipenter  gain, 
or  the  medical  man,  by  transcendental  speculations?     {Led.   VIII.) 

But  to  return :  it  is  clear  that  all  ends  are  not  final,  but  the  chief  good 
must  be  absolute  and  final.  That  only  is  al)Solutely  final  which  is  ever  to  be 
chosen  as  an  end,  and  never  as  a  means.  Happiness  is  such  an  end,  foi-  it  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  all-sufficient,  and  the  one  end  man  pi-oposes  to  himself 
in  all  he  does  {Led.  IX.).  And  as  the  carpenter  and  cobbler  has  each  his 
own  duty  and  office,  just  as  a  good  harper  plays  well  on  his  harp,  so  man  as 

intellectual  ability,  but  not  the  same  soundness  of  moral  purpose.  Incontinence  and  self- 
restraint  contrasted  (Led.  X.).  Now  of  pleasure  and  pain.  .  The  woi'd  "  blessedness"  etynio- 
li)i;i«^ally  signifies  "  full  of  pleasure."  Various  arguments  stated  regarding  the  nature  of 
pli-asuie  (//fC^  A^/.).  Pleasure  is  "the  spontaneous  expression  of  our  natural  condition — our 
unhindered  activity."  Some  pleasures  are  good  absolutely,  some  good  relatively  (Lect.  XII.). 
The  liajipy  man  must  be  so  situated,  that  tlie  activities  in  whicli  his  happiness  consists  be 
nniniiM-<li-d  (Lift.  XIIL).  Jlt-u  hecoiiic  intcmiK'intc  and  ileiira\<-d,  because  p:iiii  ciiii  be  driven 
out  by  any  pleasure  whatever  of  .sullirieiit  nitcii.sily.  Wlieu  tlie  two  elements  (of  body  and 
soul)  are  iu  harmonious  equilibrium,  then  the  energies  of  the  miud  are  iuditlereut  to  the  body, 
and  attect  it  neither  with  pain  nor  with  pleasure  (Lect.  XIV.) 

Book  VIII.  Of  friendship.  Views  of  the  ancients  given  (Lect.  I.).  The  legitimate  object 
of  affection  is  that  wliich  is  good,  or  that  which  is  pleasant,  or  that  which  is  useful :  useful 
being  rather  tlie  means,  so  they  are  resolved  into  two.    A  reciprocit,v  of  kindly  feeling  is  coiu- 

] ily  held  to  constitute  tVieiidsiiip.     To  constitute  friendship  men  should,  for  one  or  other  of 

the  reasons  given,  have  a  kiiiiUy  feeling  one  towards  another,  a  mutual  desire  for  each  other's 
good,  and  <-acli  cini.seiou.s  of  this  reeiprocitv  of  frieiid,sliip  (Lect.  II.).  The  young  form  strong 
attaelinieiil,s  (liiisi-d  on  eiiiotioii)  and  (|ui:'lcly  lireak  tlicni  ott',  often  not  knowing  their  own 
mind  for  a  day  together,  .AH  friendship  nin.si  be  ultininlcly  based  either  upon  flic  good  or  else 
upon  iilcnsiiK-,  and  involves  a  certain  anionnt  of  similarit.y  between  the  friends  (ifci. ///.). 
The  tiieiidsliips  of  the  bad  will  be  based  on  pleasure  or  interest:  of  the  good  on  mutual  affec- 
tion, flicii-  .siiniilieity  consisting  in  their  virtue  (Lect.  IV.).  Nothing  is  so  essential  to  friendship 
as  flint  fVieiiil.s  should  pass  their  lives  in  the  society  of  one  another.  Friendship  resembles  a 
fixed  habit  which  has  become  a  part  of  our  chaiacter  (Lect.  V.).  Different  relations  of  fiiendship 
tonehed  11)1(01  (Lect.  VI.).  Friendships  of  inei|iialitv.  In  friendship  the  primary  consideration 
is  (|iiantitative  equality,  eciuality  according  to  proiiortionate  value  being  of  secondary  imiiorf- 
anee  (Lect.  I'll.).  The  majorit.y  of  mankiud  aie  led  l)y  ambition  to  prefer  to  lie  loved  by  others, 
rather  than  themselves  to  love  others.  It  is  more  essential  to  friciiilslii|i  that  we  should  loxe 
our  friends  than  that  we  should  be  loved  by  them  (Lect.  VIII.}.  The  provirb  "  True  friends 
have  all  things  in  eoiiimoir'  was  well  said,  for  coiumunity  is  the  field  of  friendship  iLect.  IX.). 
Monarchy  degenerates  into  tyranny,  for  tyranny  is  tlie  disease  of  monarchy,  and  the  bad  king 
ulliinatiiy  passes  into  the  tyrant ;  and  so  of  different  other  form.s  of  government  (Lect.  X.). 
In  each  form  of  government  is  involved  a  special  form  of  friendship,  and  this  is  here  enlarged 
n])on  (Lect.  XL).  Friendship's  bonds  developed  (Lect.  XII.).  There  are  two  forms  of  friendship 
based  on  iitililv :  the  triendship  of  confidence,  and  the  friendship  of  covenant  (Lect.  XIII.). 
The  result  of  fiiendshiii  ought  to  be,  that  to  each  of  the' two  friends  should  be  allotted  the 
larger  share  indeed,  hut  still  not  the  larger  .shar<>  of  the  same  thing  (Led.  XIV.) 

Book  IX.  That  fiiendship  which  is  ionnded  iiiuin  mental  <sic.-ni  of  the  friends  each  for  the 
character  of  the  other,  is  entered  uiion  for  its  own  s;ike,  and  indeiicndentlv  of  any  results,  and 
is  eonscciuenf ly  a  permanent  thing  (Led.  I.).  One  niiist  not  give  everything  one  has  to  the 
same  ]ieison.  If  is  a  niiin's  duty  to  pa.v  his  father's  ransom  rather  than  his  own.  And  the 
sexcral  claims  of  friendship  are  treated  (Lect.  II.).  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  feel  an  affectiou 
for  a  had  man,  but  (Uie  ought  not  even  to  try  to  do  so  ;  when  his  friend  has  become  incurably 
de|uaved,  his  friend  must  break  off  from  him  (Led.  III.).  When  friendship  reaches  its  ex- 
treme limit  it  resembles  that  affection  which  a  man  feels  for  himself.  The  bad  man  cannot  feel 
towards  himself  as  towards  a  friend,  since  lie  has  nothing  in  him  worthy  of  atlection  (Led.  IV.). 
.\11  that  is  essential  to  kindly  feeling  is  that  a  man  should  wish  another  well — it  is  friend.shlp 
which  has  not  vet  borne  fruit  (Led.  V.).  L'natiimify  has  to  do  with  friendship,  and  is  concerned 
with  matters  uX  action  iuvoh  ing  great  interests,  and  eiinally  coiicei  iiing  two  ])er.sons  at  least : 
it  is  a  species  of  ijolitical  or  pnlilic  friendship  (Led.  VI.).  X  man's  w  ork  may  in  a  sense  said  to 
be  his  inner  self  embodied  in  an  external  form,  and  this  has  to  do  with  exphiiiiiiig  the  principle 
of  benefaction  (Led.  VII.).  Since  the  best  friend  a  man  has  is  himself,  it  follows  he  ought  to 
love  himself  the  most,  and  it  is  explained  how  this  should  be  understood  (Led.  VIII.).  .4  good 
man  (uight  to  b<-  a  lover  of  himself,  iiiasiuuch  as  if  his  acts  be  noble  he  will  reap  good  fruit  in 
hiinseH'.  and  will  confer  great  benefit  upon  others.  .4  good  man  iu  all  things  obe.vs  his  reason 
(f.'d.  /A',),  'file  happ.v  man  will  stand  in  need  of  friends,  inasmuch  as  he  will  love  to  c<mtem- 
plate  actions  w  lii<'li  are  good  in  themselves,  and  akin  to  his  own.  Confinufty  is  also  essential 
i/y'it.  .v.),  A  man  ought  to  have  a  .sviniiathetic  con.sciousness  of  the  existence  of  his  friend 
(lyict.  XI.)  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  be  coiiteiit  with  such  a  number  of  friends  that  it  becomes 
possible  for  us  to  pass  our  life  in  their  societ.v  (Lect.  XIL).  When  we  are  iu  prosperity  we  can- 
not be  too  read,y  to  summon  our  friends  to  share  our  good  fortune,  but  we  ought  to  be  slow  to 
call  ujion  them  to  share  our  misfortunes  l Lect.  XIII.).  For  friends  the  most  choice-worthy  of 
all  things  is  to  jiass  their  time  together — since  the  essence  of  friendship  is  community.  With 
the  stamp  of  his  own  pleasures  each  man  marks  his  friend,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
saying — 

"  Live  with  the  good,  and  thou  shalt  learn  their  ways."     (Lect.  XIV.) 

Book  X.  On  iileasiiie.  If.  of  all  things,  would  seiin  to  he  j.art  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
hiiiiiaii  race.  In  ;ill  mat  li'rs  ol'liiiniaii  fi  rling  and  einidnei,  abstract  aigiimeut  is  far  less  to  be 
relied  upon  th.iu  air  facts.  .So.  iu  this  iliscnssion,  Iheie  is  no  doubl  what  i.s  to  hi- done  f /,<><•<. 
/./     Pleasure  and  paiu  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  perfect  and  complete  contradictories  (Lect. 
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iiiiin  has  a  finu'tion  which  he  carries  out  well  according  to  his  own  pei-fec- 
tion — for  the  sni)renie  good  of  a  man  consists  in  the  activity  of  the  soul  accor- 
ding to  its  own  excellence  {Led.  X.).  But  too  strict  jiroof  must  not  be  looked 
for.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  clear  statement  of  premisses  makes 
many  problems  self-evident  [Lett.  A'/.).  Different  ]:)hilosophei"S  place  the 
end  in  different  objects ;  but  as  at  the  Olympic  games  it  is  not  the  strongest 
that  are  ci'0\\aied,  or  the  most  beautiful,  but  they  who  lam,  so  they  who  act 
rightly  amongst  the  good  and  noble  will  obtain  life's  prize  {Led.  A'll.).  A 
life  of  virtuous  acts  requires  no  pleasure  to  deck  it  like  an  amulet,  for  it 
possesses  a  pleasure  proper  to  itself.     The  inscription  at  Delos  says : — 

"  Justice  is  noblest,  best  of  goods  is  health, 
Sweetest  to  win  the  object  of  desire." 

Yet  happiness  cannot  do  without  some  external  aids  (Led.  XIII.).  Happi- 
ness is  an  object  most  divine,  however  it  comes  about.  Happiness  pre-sup- 
poses  perfect  virtue,  and  a  life  in  all  respects  complete  {Led.  A'lV.).  Nor 
need  we  wait  till  a  man  be  dead  to  predicate  happiness  of  him  (Led.  XV.). 
Vii'tuous  acts  are  moi-e  lasting  than  scientific  knowledge,  for  it  is  a  man's  own 
acta  that  determine  his  life  (Led.  XVI.).  Though  the  fortune  of  men's 
friends  affect  the  dead,  still  not  so  as  to  make  those  whoai-e  happy  miserable, 
or  pi'oduce  any  change  of  great  consequence  (Led.  XVII.).  The  reward  of 
happiness  is  honour ;  for  happiness  is  the  end  of  human  acts,  and  must  be 
deserving  of  honom*,  and  something  divine  {Led.  XVIII.).  Now,  to  under- 
stand happiness  virtue  must  be  understood,  and  to  underetand  virtue  the  soul 
must  be  studied  {Led.  XIX.).  Then  the  nutritive  soul  is  discussed,  then  the 
concupi-scent — both  parts  of  the  iri-ational  soul.  The  rational  element  is  two- 
fold, the  one  possessii'\g  reason  in  itself,  the  other  subject  to  reason,  as  a  son 
to  liis  father.  Hence  the  classitication  of  virtues  into  intellectual  and  moral ; 
mider  tlie  formei-,  philosophy,  appreciation,  and  prudence  ;  under  the  latter 
liberality  and  temperance  (Led.  XX.). 

Book  II.  Intellectual  virtue  needs  experience  ;  moral  is  acquired  by  habit. 
Habit  cannot  alter  the  action  of  moral  law,  so  the  acquirement  of  moral  virtue 
does  not  militate  against  the  laws  of  man's  being,  and  habits  are  formed  by 
acts  of  a  like  nature  to  themselves  (Led.   I.)     How  are  these  acts  to  be 


//.).  The  discnssiou  of  pleasure  continued  {Led.  III.).  It  is  clear  that  neither  is  pleasure 
as  a  whole  identical  with  sood.  nor  is  all  jileasure  choice-worthy  (Lixt.  IV.).  Pleasure  is, 
at  any  uionieut  of  its  continuance,  perfect  in  kind;  hence  it  is  ilistinct  from  any  kiml 
of  process.  Pleasure  Is  an  ahsolute  whole  (Led.  V.).  There  is  good  reason  to  helieve  tliat 
all  men  desire  i)leasure.  since  all  men  crave  for  the  consciousness  of  active  life.  Pleasure 
perfects  all  our  ai'tivities;  without  activity  there  can  he  no  pleasure,  and  without 
jileasure  no  activity  can  be  perfect  (Led.  VI.).  Pleasure  intensities  the  act  which  it 
accompanies.  Its  own  special  pleasure  i)roduces  upon  each  act  a  result  e.vactiv  con- 
trary to  that  which  is  pro<luced  by  its  special  pain  (Led.  VII.).  Exactly  as  our  acts  can  be 
distiuj^uished  from  one  another,  so.  too,  can  our  pleasures.  When  beiufrs  are  distinct  from 
one  another  in  kind,  their  pleasures  also  will  be  distinct  in  kind.  Those  pleasures  alone  which 
perfect  the  acts  in  which  tney  manifest  themselves  have  any  claim  to  the  distinctive  title  of 
the  pleasure  of  man  (Led.  VIII.).  Now  of  happiness,  which  is  the  end  and  ciiusiUMniati(Ui  of 
all  tliiiij;s  human.  The  life  of  happiness  is  a  life  of  virtue,  and  conseciuently  is  an  earnest  life, 
coMsistiiij;  in  something  more  than  mere  amusement  (Led.  IX.).  As  hai)piuess  consists  in  an 
activity  in   which  virtue  is  consciously  manifested,  it  follows  that  virtue  thus  numifested   will 

constitute   the  highest  excellence  of  the  noblest  of  our  faculties.     Th tivitv  will  consist  iu 

the  eonteui]il;itiiiii  of  ;ib>.tr:ict  truth  ;  for  reason  is  tbe  lnL;best  of  our  lai' ill  tics.' and  the  objects 
U)i(.n  wbirb  rciisiui  cxcieises  itself  are  tbe  higbcst  of  nil  olijccts  .ot  tlioiigbt.  Of  nil  our  acts, 
pliilosopliic  speculati(Ui  is  the  onlv  one  which  is  loved  absolutely  for  itself,  ami  (|nite  iiulepen- 
dently  ot  its  results  (Led.  A'.).  We  should,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  act  as  if  imnnirtalitv  were  our 
sliare  by  seeking  iu  everything  we  do  to  had  a  life  in  conformity  with  that  element  iii  ourselves 
which  is  highest  and  best  (Lfd.  XI. \  Tbe  Divine  Life  in  all  its  e.\ceeding  blessedness  will  con- 
sist in  tlie  exercise  of  contemplation  (Led.  XII.).  Of  all  human  activities,  that  will  be  the  hap- 
piest which  is  most  akin  to  the  Divine.  Ami  this  must  be  eonibineil  with  moderate  good  for- 
tune (Lert.  XIII.).     Law  is  necessary, whose  commamls  carry  with  Ibeni  .-i  compulsory  sanction 

of  their   own.    being,  as   it  were,    tlie   clictatis   in    which    abstract    jirud -e  and    rea.son   are 

embodied  (Led.  A'/)'.),  lie  who  desires  to  improve  olbers.  wbetber  many  or  lew,  bv  bis  own 
liersoual  supervision,  must  do  bis  best  to  make  bimself  niasler  of  the  general  theory  of  legisla- 
tion (Led.  XV.).    How  is  it  to  be  learutf    From  politicians  (Led.  XVI.). 
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formed  ?  By  avoiding  excess  and  defect ;  too  much  exercise  as  well  as  too 
little  destroys  streng-th  {Led.  II.).  Om-  habits  can  be  tested  by  the  pleasure 
or  pain  resulting-  from  them.  Plato  says  that  from  a  man's  youth  he  should 
be  trained  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  fitting  objects.  Man's  emotions  are 
the  field  of  moral  action  :  the  good,  the  useful,  and  the  pleasant,  determine 
man  in  pui-suit ;  the  bad,  the  hui-tful,  and  the  painful,  act  in  the  contrary 
way  {Led.  III.).  Moral  acts,  to  be  done  with  virtue,  must  fulfil  three  con- 
ditions. 1.  A  man  must  know  what  he  is  doing.  2.  He  must  act  with  delib- 
erate piirpose,  and  choose  the  act  for  its  own  sake.  3.  He  must  act  from  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  habit  of  mind.  Talking  will  do  no  more  good  than 
listening  attentively  to  a  doctor,  and  then  following  none  of  his  prescriptions 
{Led.  IV.).  What  is  the  genus  of  virtue— emotions,  capabilities,  or  habits? 
It  is  proved  by  an  exhaustive  argument  to  be  habits  {Led.  V.).  What  is 
the  differentia  of  vii'ti;e  ?  Virtue  will  aim  at  the  mean,  for  excess  is  an  error, 
and  defect  is  blamed  as  a  fault  {Led.  VI.).  But  it  is  not  every  action  or 
emotion  that  allows  of  moderation.  There  are  some  whose  name  itself — like 
adultery,  theft,  homicide — class  them  with  vices  which  are  absolutely  bad. 
Under  whatever  ch-cumstances  such  acts  ai-e  committed  they  are  wrong  {Led. 
VII.).  Examples  of  excess,  defect,  and  the  mean  are  given,  e.g.,  magnifi- 
cence is  a  mean  ;  its  excess,  bad  taste  and  vulgarity,  its  defect,  pettiness  (Led 
VIII.) .  Moi'e  examples  are  given  ;  and  it  is  shown  that  there  are  also  mean 
conditions  of  emotions — shame,  for  instance,  which  is  not  a  virtue,  still  he  who 
manifests  it  receives  praise  (Led.  IA\).  So  there  are  three  states  of  mind, 
excess  and  defect — vices  :  and  the  mean — virtue ;  and  these  in  a  way  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  extremes  ai-e  opposed  to  one  another  as  well  as 
to  the  mean,  and  the  mean  is  opposed  to  the  extremes,  and  contraries  are 
"all .such  things  as  are  furthest  removed  from  each  other"  {Led.  JT.).  It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  hit  the  mean  in  every  case.  To  what  extreme  are  we  inclined 
to  drift  1  Pain  and  pleasuie  are  the  tests.  Pleasure,  and  what  gives  pleasure, 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against  {Led.  ^Y/.). 

Book  III.  What  is  involuntary  action  ?  That  which  is  done  thi-ongh  com- 
pulsion or  ignoi-ance.  Some  actions  are  mixed  ;  but  when  the  efficient  cause 
is  in  ourselves  then  the  action  seems  to  be  voluntary  {Led.  I.).  What  is  a 
compulsory  act?  It  is  an  act  the  efficient  cause  of  which  is  purely  external, 
and  to  which  he  who  pei-forms  the  act  contribiites  nothing.  But  there  are 
acts  which  in  the  absti-act  are  involuntary,  but  in  the  concrete  are  voluntary 
{Led.  II.).  Every  action  done  in  ignorance  is  non-voluntary,  and  strictly 
involuntai'y  when  it  is  followed  by  pain  and  imphes  regret;  and  acting  in 
ignorance — like  one  drunk — is  not  the  same  as  acting  fi-om  ignorance,  as  the 
wicked  do  ;  nor  is  involuntary  applied  to  the  ignorant  action  of  a  wicked  man 
who  ought  to  know  better  {Led.  III).  Men's  actions  are  not  in\-oluntary  on 
account  of  being  elicited  by  anger  and  by  desire  {Led.  I V.).  What,  now,  is 
purpose  1  Voluntary,  biit  with  a  more  circumscribed  range.  It  is  not  desire, 
nor  anger,  nor  wish.  Purpose  has  for  its  object  the  means  to  an  action 
{Led.  V.) ;  nor  is  it  identical  with  opinion.  Is  not  the  object  of  pui-pose  all 
such  voluntary  actitm  as  involves  a  previous  deliberation  1  The  etymology  of 
the  word  "  purpose  "  seems  to  indicate  a  previous  rejection  of  other  altei'na- 
tives;  so  it  involves  reasoning  (Led.  VI.).  What  do  men  deliberate  about? 
About  that  alone  which  is  in  their  own  individual  po^^■e)■,  and  where  general 
rules  only  can  be  laid  down,  and  in  which  each  particular  case  is  uncer- 
tain, and  with  regard  to  means  rathei-  than  the  end  {Led.  VIT.).  Tiie  next 
(Led.  VI II.)  (continues  the  sjune  subject;  and  the  result  is  that  a  purpose  is 
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a  desire  f(ir  sdinethiiig-  which  is  within  our  reach,  togt^ther  with  an  investij^a- 
tidu  into  the  means  of  attaining  it  ( TA'ct.  IX.).  Reg-arding:  the  ohject  of  wishes ; 
tlie  abstract  and  true  ohject  of  wish  is  that  which  is  really  g"ood,  while  for  the 
individual  the  object  of  his  wish  is  that  which  he  holds  to  be  good  {Led.  X.). 
From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  it  is  in  otir  power  to  be  good  men  or 
bad  :  for  the  causes  of  our  actions  are  undei-  our  own  control,  and  therefore 
our  actions  themselves  are  under  our  control,  and  so  voluntai-y  {Led.  XI.). 
What  if  a  man  be  incapable  of  attention?  He  himself  is  responsible.  If  a 
man  pei-sists  in  a  course  of  conduct  which  must  make  him  unjust — and  knows 
this — he  A'ill  become  unjust  of  his  own  free  will.  Not  only  the  vices  of  our 
souls  are  voluntary,  but  in  some  cases  those  of  our  botlies  {Lett.  XII.).  Are 
men  mastei-s  of  their  conceptions?  A  man  must  be  born  with  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  sight,  by  which  he  will  judge  rightly,  and  will  choose  that 
which  is  really  good.  How  then  is  virtue  voluntary?  Because  the  good 
man  voluntarily  uses  the  right  means  {Led.  XIII.).  Of  bravei'y.  The 
bra\-e  man  is  conserned  with  the  greatest  of  terrible  things,  and  under  the 
noblest  conditions :  and  such  is  death  in  war,  involving  the  greatest  and 
noblest  of  all  risks  {Led.  XlV.).  A  brave  man  is  never  terrified  out  of  his 
self-possession.  He  who  with  the  right  end  in  %iew  faces  what  he  ought,  and 
feare  it,  and  does  so  as  he  ought,  and  when  he  ought,  and  with  confidence, 
he  is  brave  {Led.  XV.).  The  next  {Led.  XVI.)  enlarges  on  bravery.  The 
next  ti'eats  of  what  kind  of  men  are  really  brave,  and  what  soi-t  of  men  they 
are  who  are  falsely  called  such  {Led.  XVII.).  Continued  {Led.  XVIII.). 
Next  to  bravery  comes  temperance,  both  virtues  of  the  irrational  portions  of 
the  soul.  With  what  kind  of  pleasure  is  this  "mean  "  concerned  '?  Temper- 
ance is  concerned  with  some  of  the  bodily  pleasures,  that  is,  with  touch  and 
taste  {Led.  XIX.).  Excess  in  the  matter  of  pileasures  constitutes  intemper- 
ance, and  calls  for  blame  {Led.  XX.).  The  temjierate  man  judges  all 
l)leasures  by  the  standard  of  right  reason  {Led.  XXI.).  As  a  boy  ought  to 
live  by  his  tutor's  rule,  so  desire  ought  to  act  l)y  the  rule  of  reason 
{Led.  XXII.), 

Book  IV.  Liberality.  It  is  the  mean  state  which  is  concei-ned  with  pi"o- 
perty,  especially  regarding  giving,  and  putting  wealth  to  its  best  use  {Led.  I.). 
The  liberal  man  will  have  a  noble  view  in  distributing  his  gifts.  His  dis- 
tinctive mark  is  to  leave  for  himself  the  smaller  shai'e  {Led.  II.).  The 
liberal  man  will  both  give  and  take  as  he  ought  {Led.  III.).  The  prodigal 
man  gives  to  othei"S  and  abstains  from  taking,  only  he  does  neither  of  these 
rightly  and  properly.  The  illiberal  man  does  not  l>enefit  anybody,  not  even 
himself  {Led.  IV.).  Illiberality  has  two  principal  charactei-istics — giving 
too  few  presents,  and  taking  too  many  and  too  large  sums.  IlliberaUty  is  in 
itself  a  greater  evil  than  prodigality,  and  it  leads  men  into  ei'rors  both  more 
numei'ous  and  more  great  {Led.  V.).  Next  comes  magnificence,  with  pro- 
pei-ty  for  its  object,  and  is  confined  to  the  expensive ;  and  here  it  exceeds 
liberahty.  Its  defect  is  pettiness,  its  excess  vulgarity.  The  characteristic  of 
the  magnificent  man  is  magnitude  of  scale  {Led.  VI.).  The  most  magniticent 
expense  is  a  great  expense  ujwn  a  great  object  ;  and  this  gi-eatness  is  the 
measure  of  the  magnificence  {Led.  VII.).  High-mindedness  comes  next, 
and  involves  greatness  of  scale,  just  sus  tiue  beauty  re(]uii'es  a  great  body — 
little  men  being  neat  and  synnnetri(-al,  indeed,  but  still  not  beautiful.  The 
virtue  of  the  high-minded  man  is  concerned  with  honour.  Hiirh-mindediie.ss 
is  the  ci'own  of  all  the  virtues ;  it  is  impossible  to  be  high-minded  without 
perfect  nobility  of  character  {Led.  VIII.).     The  high-minded  does  not  treat 
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hoiiour  as  the  very  greatest  of  all  goods  ;  hence  the  hig-h -minded  are  held  to 
be  arrogant.  Those  who  have  good  fortune,  and  nothing  more,  end  l>y 
becoming  arrogant  and  insolent  {Lett.  I^.).  The  achievements  of  the  high- 
minded  man  will  be  few,  but  great  in  themselves,  and  of  great  repute.  The 
high-minded  man  oiight  to  move  slowly,  and  his  voice  ought  to  be  deep,  and 
his  utterance  deliberate  {Led.  A^.).  The  deticiency  of  this  is  little-minded- 
ness,  and  its  excess  vanity.  These  two  are  enlarged  upon  {Lett.  XI.).  We 
blame  the  ambitious  man  as  being  one  who  craves  for  honour  more  than  he 
ouglit,  and  who  seeks  it  from  improper  soiu'ces ;  and  we  blame  the  unambi- 
tious man  as  one  who  will  not  I'eceive  honour,  even  at  the  pi'ice  of  a  noble 
achievement  {Lett.  AIL).  Gentleness  is  a  mean  with  regard  to  anger; 
the  excess  wrathfulness  (Led.  A'lII.).  Next  comes  a  description  of  the  man 
who  observes  the  mean  in  his  social  conduct.  The  obsequious,  the  flatterer, 
the  surly  and  contentious,  are  here  described  {Led.  A'lV.).  The  braggart, 
the  ironical,  the  "plain  blunt  man,"  the  truthful  man,  and  the  "mock 
modest  "  are  described  (Led.  A'V.),  and  the  buffoon,  the  savage  and  austere, 
the  witty.  What  is  decorous  ridicule  ?  To  say  nothing  that  does  not  become 
a  liberally-minded  man,  though  it  would  seem  that  no  exact  i-ule  can  be 
given  {Led.  A'VI.).  Shame  "is  the  fear  of  evil  repute,"  more  an  emotion 
than  a  formed  state  of  character.  The  young  ought  to  have  a  proper  sense 
of  shame  :  not  so  an  old  man  ;  for  no  man  of  sucli  an  age  ought  to  do  any- 
thing of  which  he  need  be  ashamed  (Led.  A' VII.). 

Such  are  the  principles  of  Aristotle  adopted  by  the  Angelical, 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  his  teachings  or  morality.  The 
words  themselves  of  the  Stagyrite,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been 
given,  since  thus  the  double  advantage  is  gained  of  possessing 
the  ideas  of  the  author  himself,  and  also  the  principles  propa- 
gated by  his  commentator  ;  for  S.  Thomas  in  the  Ethics  follows 
the  Stagyrite  without  advancing  any  opinions  of  his  own,  except, 
for  instance,  when  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  gods,  and  then  he 
interprets  him  to  mean  the  separate  substances.* 

*  In  this  resii,nie,  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  by  Robert  Williams,  B.A.,  have  been  followed  as 
nearly  as  possible 


CHAPTER  IX. 

S.    THOMAS    AND     FAITH. 


PARTI. 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  Angelical  in  the  church  of  S.  Catherine 
at  Pisa,  painted  (1340)  by  Traini,  which  vividly  portrays  with 
the  pencil  what  I  have  been  aiming  at  sketching  with  the  pen. 
The  8aintis  in  the  centre  ;  above  him  is  represented  the  Almighty 
in  a  sea  of  light  surrounded  by  choirs  of  angels  ;  below,  in  the 
clouds,  are  Moses,  the  Evangelists,  and  S.  Paul.  From  the 
Eternal  Father  lines  of  light  strike  down  upon  these  men  of 
God  ;  and  from  them,  in  a  threefold  ray,  concentrate  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  Angelical.  On  either  side  of  S.  Thomas,  some- 
what lower  down,  are  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  one  holding  the 
Timceus  open  before  him,  the  other  the  Ethics  ;  and  from  each 
of  these  a  beam  ascends  and  fastens  itself  on  the  brow  of  the 
Angelical,  harmonizing  with  the  Divine  illumination  which 
proceeds  from  the  Everlasting  Father.  The  Saint  himself  is 
seated  :  the  Sacred  Scriptures  lie  open  before  him  ;  whilst  he, 
calm,  gentle,  and  majestic,  points  to  the  first  words  of  the 
"  Summa  adversus  Gentiles  ;"  *'  My  mouth  shall  meditate  truth, 
and  my  lips  shall  hate  the  impious  one."*  The  "  impious  one  " 
is  Averroes  who  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  the  "  Commen- 
tary "  at  his  side,  struck  by  one  of  the  flashes  which  shoot  from 
the  j)ages  of  the  inspired  writings  unrolled  upon  the  knees  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools.! 

*  Proverbs.  Chap.  ('III.,  v.  7. 

t  Gaddi  painted  a  still  iiiori'  complicated  j)icture  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella.  The 
Angelical  is  in  the  centre.  sujTounded  witli  k'oi'.Vi  »"  elaborate  Gothic  baldacliino  hangs  over 
him.  he  holds  a  book  in  his  hand  with  the  words  : — "  Propter  hoc  optavi  et  dntus  eat  mihi  seii.Hua  : 
et  i7ivoeari  et  venit  in  vie  npiritnH  supientiw,  et  praponui  illam  reyr\inet  sedibiis."  (Sap,,  Cap,  VII,, 
p,  7 — 8.)  Above  him  are  aufjels,  on  iMch  side  the  Proijhets  and  Evangelists,  five  on  either  hand 
--Moses.  Isaias.  Solomon,  David.  .lob.  the  four  Kvangelists,  and  S.  Paul  :  at  his  feet  lie  the  ene- 
mies of  Christian  truth — Arius.  ,><ab(llins.  and  Averroes  with  bis  Turban  and  bis  Commentary. 
Then  come  fourteen  alleijorual  reniale  tignres  re]ireseiiting  the  seven  sciences  and  the  seven 
arts,  with  the  representative  man  ot  laeh  several  .science  and  art  at  their  feet.  The  sciences 
are  re]ire.sented  l>v  .lustiiiian.  Clement  V..  Denis,  the  Lombard.  Boethius.  the  Damascene,  aiul 
S.  Augustine  ;  the  arts,  by  Abraham,  Kndid.  Alias,  Tubaleaiu,  Zeno,  Cicero,  and  Prisuiau.     (Cf 
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Here  then  is  S.  Thomas  combating  the  aberrations  of  the 
world,  and  the  special  errors  of  his  day,  through  the  power  of  a 
double  illumination  ;  that  which  proceeds  from  above  in  the 
supernatural  order  of  revelation,  and  that  which  comes  from 
below  through  the  light  of  human  reason  :  Moses,  the  Evange- 
lists, and  S.  Paul  on  the  one  hand  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the 
other.  The  concentrated  radiance  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural  orders,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  intellect  of  a 
Saint  like  the  Angelical,  could  not  but  issue  in  some  great  benetit 
to  the  Christian  world.*  So  deep  a  knowledge  of  the  Fathers, 
so  profound  an  acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture,  so  marvel- 
lous a  mastery  of  human  as  well  as  divine  philosophy,  joined  to 
a  burning  zeal  for  souls,  resulted  in  a  series  of  scientific  writings 
which,  leaving  out  the  "  Sutnma  TheologiccC  altogether,  would 
immortalize  the  name  of  any  scholastic. 

The  character  and  contents  of  these  works  must  be  briefly 
indicated,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  intellectual 
activity  and  theological  position  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

Besides  his  formal  lectures  in  the  University,  the  Saint  was 
in  the  habit  of  solving  the  difficulties  and  answering  the  ques- 
tions of  any  who  thought  tit  to  apply  to  him.j  The  collection 
of  these  answers  and  solutions,  which  are  called  "  Qtiaestmies 
Quodlibetales,'^  forms  a  very  curious  and  interesting  study. 
They  are  very  miscellaneous  in  their  subjects,  some  being  pro- 
found, others  quaint,  a  few  almost  absurd,  according  to  the 
character  of  him  who  asked  them,  but  they  are  specially  instruc- 
tive as  evincing  the  general  tendency  of  theological  thought  in 
the  thirteenth  century.J 


WtvuvT.  Drr  licilitif  Tkomas  von  Aquino,  Enter  Band,  Sechstes  Capitel,  p.  87:! — 8"4  ;  also  Khi.nlcr's 
H<niilhiich,  B.I.,  p.  ;j23--3:i0.)  Poetry  also  lias  uotbfeti  silent;  tlie.  SunitiKi  was  tliinuii  into 
\fisi-  l>v  Hyiiciiiili  Kii-igieri  {Rome.  i6S2).  Weruev  also  speaks  of  F.  Fracassi's  Sol  .Iqiiiiinx  illiig- 
tratas  scwra  jwesi,  sive  Fanegyris  epiyramnialica  hexastichi  in  vitam  D.  Tliomce,  in  tres  libms  distinvta. 
Bmnir.  1681.  4". 

*  The  Aiijjelical  was  principally  raised  up  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  between  faith  and 
reason.  It  «as  by  tlii.s  that  he  overset  one  of  the  i-ardinal  error.s  of  the  .\rabians  : — "  VVer  die 
f>eliririen  ilci"  Scliolastiker  liest,  (ler  winl  fjar  hiiiiti^  (ler  Korniel  be.nejineu  :  ■  es  sei  etwas  wahr 
oiler  kiiiine  blMi;iben  in  iler  riiilosopbie  niid  'riii-oloi;ie  ;'  oder  :  '  es  verstosse  ein  Satv,  sowolil 
Ki'tii-n  die  I'rineipii-n  der  l'liiloso])ln.-,  alsaneb  j;e.uen  den  (ilaubensinhalt  ;  oder:  'esBrietwas 
irrthiinilieb  iKieli  der  Pliilosophie.  nnd  li:ireti>rli  naih  deni  (JIanben  ;' ja  so^'ar  :  es  sei  dieses 
och-r  jenis  biiielisi-h  iin  Ulauben  nnd  in  der  I'lnlosopliie.'  Ueberall  le-teii  al,-o  die  Seliolasl  iker 
den  .JiraOistc-n  !;i-i;eiiiil>er  ein  besonden-s  (ieuieht  daranf,  nielit  bios  tbeoretiseli  di-n  (irundsMlz 
test/,nlialt<-n  dass  Vernnnft  und  (ilanbe  sich  nieht  widerstreiten  kilniien.  sondern  dieses  aueli 
iin  Kinzelnen  nnd  liesondern  uaehzuweisen,  besouders  in  liezuji  ant'  .jene  ],idirnieinunfj<'n, 
\v(  lehe  die  .Arabisten.  obi;leich  sie  niit  dem  Glauben  im  Wiiierspniek  standen,  als  iihilosopiseli 
wabr  b'slbielteii.  Und 'fjerade  daiaiis  ei'wneb.s  fiir  (Wv  Seliolastik  der  urosse  Vortheil.  dass 
.-olehe  lMa;;en  anf  philosophisebcin  .Slandpnnkte  nut  aller  (iriinilliehkeit  und  naeli  alien  Seil.-n 
bin  eriirteil  u  nrden  :  was  vielleielit  oline  jenen  (;e;;ensat/.  nielil  in  dem  f^leieben  .Ma^se  gesehe- 
hen  sein  wiiide."  (Stdckl,  (JcschUMc  di.r  riiihsvphie  c/ts  .UithktlUrs,  ZircUir  Hand,  KrUe  Abtlici- 
lung.  Einleitung,  p.  11.) 

t  See  Volume  I.  of  this  iL-ork,  Chap.  XVIII.,  p.       — 

t  His  treatment  of  the  question  of  bapti.sins  Jewish  children  against  the  wi.sh  of  their  par- 
ents is  intevekliiij;  {(,hi,>ilih.  If..  Art.  VII..  /k  478,  Vol.  /A'.).  Does  a  Trnsader  who  dies  liefore  he 
basset  out  ou  Ins  jouinev  naiii  a  plenary  indnlgiMiee  of  all  bis  sins  !  (Qiiodlil:  II..  .Irt.  XVL, 
p.  484.)  Did  Christ  trnlv  eat  afler  the  Kesurreetion,  and  assimilate  food/  {Qiiodlib.  III.,  .Irt. 
v.,  p.  488.)  .-^re  diseipli-s  following  ditlerent  opinions  of  their  masters  e.xcnsed  from  the  sin  of 
error?  {Quodlih.  Ill  .  Art.  A'../-.  4111.)  Can  one  disembodied  spirit  know  another  disembodied 
spuit?    ((^uidiib.  III.,  Art.  XXI.,  p.  501.)     Do  the  damned  rejoice  at  the   sufferiugs  of  their 
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The  ^^QiicBfitiojies  "  occupy  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of 
the  Parma  edition.  Each  "  Quodlihetani,^''  and  of  these  there 
are  twelve,  contains  a  given  set  of  questions,  each  question  hav- 
ing under  it  a  certain  number  of  articles.  For  instance,  the 
first  ^^  Quodlibetum^^  contains  ten  questions,  answered  by 
twenty-two  articles ;  the  second  eight,  with  sixteen  articles ; 
the  third  fourteen,  with  thirty  articles  ;  and  so  on.  In  all,  the 
number  of  articles  under  the  twelve  "  Quodlibeta''  extends  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  differing  in  length  or  importance  accor- 
ding to  the  subject-matter.  Points,  for  instance,  which  had  a 
peculiar  interest  at  that  day,  are  treated  fully,  such  as  questions 
regarding  the  corruption  of  forms ;  -'  the  relation  of  parochial 
work  to  study  \^  the  drawing  of  young  men  into  religion  ;*=  the 
relative  perfection  of  religious  and  parish  priests  ;  ^  the  recep- 
tion of  children  to  the  habit  who  have  not  been  practised  in  the 
precepts  ;*"  the  relation  of  precepts  to  counsels  ;^  the  precedence 
of  precexjts  or  counsels  ;  e  whether  the  Angelic  intellect  can 
know  individual  things  ;  "^  whether  manual  labour  is  of  precept ; ' 
and  many  more  which  it  would  be  tiring  to  enumerate. 

As  examples  of  quaint  questions  these  might  be  mentioned  : 
— Whether  an  angel  can  pass  from  point  to  point  without  going 
through  the  intermediate  space  ;  ^  whether  it  suffices  to  confess 
in  scriptif^  ; '  whether  perjury  be  a  greater  sin  than  homicide  ;  ™ 
whether  a  monk  sins  mortally  by  eating  meat ; "  whether  it  is  a 
sin  to  wish  to  be  a  bishop  ;  °  whether  the  damned  rejoice  in  the 
punishment  of  their  enemies ;  p  whether  this  be  false  :  "  G-od 
can  sin  if  he  wishes  ;"i  whether  a  crusader  who  is  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land  dies  a  better  death  than  one  who  is  going 
thither  ;  "■  whether  an  angel  can  be  in  the  convexity  of  the 
empyrean  heavens  ;  ^  whether  a  person  could  be  naturally  or 
miraculously  both  a  virgin  and  a  father  ;  ^  whether  truth  be 
stronger  than  wine,  a  king,  or  a  woman  ; "  and  so  on  of  the  rest. 

All  these  subjects  evince  the  play  and  activity  of  the  scholas- 
tic mind  at  that  day,  and  how  patiently  the  Angelical  set  him- 

eiiemies  ?  (Quodlih.  III..  Art.  XXIV..  p.  503.)  How  far  is  a  Man  obliged  to  follow  liis  couscience 
■when  in  error  i  {Quodlih.  III.,  Art.  XXVII.,  p.  505.)  Is  the  rainbow  a  sifjii  that  there  will  be  no 
delnjse  }  {Quodlib.  III.,  Art.  X.\X.,  p.  507.)  Should  theological  couelusions  be  the  work  of 
reason,  or  of  authority?  {Quodlib.  IV.,  Art.  XVIII.,  p.  517.)  Does  he  siu,  who,  possessing  super- 
fluity, refuses  a  beggar  who  asks  him  for  alms  f    {Qnndlib.  VJII.,  Art.  XI.,  p.  581.) 

(o)  Q\iodlibetuui  I.,  Art.  V.,  p.  462,  Vol.  IX.  {b)  Quodlib.  I.,  Art.  XIV.,  p.  467. 

(c)  Quodlib.  HI.,  Art.  XI..  p.  491  :  also  Art.  XIII.,  fj.  41)4—195. 

(rf)  Quodlib.  111..  Art.  VII..  p.  49«i.  {e)  Quodlib.  IV..  Art.  XXIII.,  p.  519. 

(/)  Quodlib.  IV..  Art.  XXIV.,  p.  .525.  ((/)  Quodlib.  V.,  Art.  XIX.,  p.  536. 

{h)  Quodlib.  VII.,  Art.  III.,  p.  5.55. 

(t)  Quo.Uib.  Vll.,  Art.  XVII..  p.  :)<J5  :  also  Art.  XVIII..  p.  567. 

{k)  Quodlib.  1..  Art.  V..  p.  461.  Vol.  IX.  (0  Quodlih.  I.,  Art.  X.,  p.  46.5. 

(m)  Quodlib.  1..  Art.  XVIII.,  p.  47U.  («)  Quodlib.  I.,  Art.  XX..  p.  470. 

(0)  Quodlib.  H.,  Art.  XI.,  p.  4H1.  {pt  Quodlib.  HI.,  Art.  XXIV..  p.  503. 

(9)  Quodlib.  v..  Art.  IV..  p.  529.  {r,  Quodlib.  V.,  Art.  XIV.,  ]..  534. 

(.1)  Quodlib.  VI.,  Art.  III.,  p.  543;  (C/.  Summa  Tluoloyica,  Pars.  1.,  Quiest.  LXVIII.,  Art.  IV., 
p.  268.  Vol.  I.) 

(0  Quodlib.  VI.,  Art.  XVIII.,  p.  551.  («)  Quodlib.  XII.,  Art.  XX.,  p.  626. 
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self  to  answer,  for  the  sake  of  others,  questions  which  he 
himself  often  thought  to  be  frivolous  or  beside  the  point. 

The  "  Quoestiones  Bisputatce''  belong  to  quite  another  order 
of  thought.  They  contain  the  subject-matter  of  the  Angelical's 
deepest  Expositions.  He  composed  them  in  his  responsible 
office  of  teacher  in  the  schools.  After  the  Master  had  finished 
his  "  Commentary"  on  the  "  Sentences,"  he  then  carried  the 
students  through  a  more  elevated  course,  and  developed, 
expanded,  or  explained  special  questions  of  theology.  This 
was  the  main  occupation  of  S.  Thomas  from  the  time  he  took 
his  Doctor's  cap  till  he  was  called  away  to  Italy.*  This  was 
with  him  a  period  of  great  intellectual  activity.  He  was  steadily 
preparing  and  quarrying  the  stone  for  his  imperial  editice  ;  his 
labours  on  the  "  Quoestiones  Bisputatce''  bear  immediately  ux)on 
it,  and  are  as  direct  and  perfect  a  preparation  as  he  could  have 
made  for  the  great  labour  of  his  life.  The  advance  made  by 
him  here  upon  his  earlier  works  is  evident  at  a  glance.  The 
eye  is  steadier  and  clearer,  hard  knots  are  cut  with  a  quicker 
.and  more  incisive  hand,  truth  is  brought  out  as  with  a  lens,  all 
outlines  are  sharp,  error  is  crushed,  and  the  workman  shows 
himself  to  be  not  merely  an  able  man  but  a  thorough  master. 

These  "  Qucesf/iones  Bispiitatce''  occupy  a  large  space  amongst 
the  minor  writings  of  the  Saint ;  they  take  up  one  thousand 
and  ninety  pages,  making  sixty-three  questions,  and  over  four 
hundred  articles.!  The  great  treatise,  it  may  be  called,  "  Be 
Veritate,''  which  would  have  given  a  name  to  any  theologian 
or  philosopher,  had  he  never  written  anything  else,  fills  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  was  the  outcome  of  over  two 
years'  steady  labour.  Twenty-nine  questions,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  articles,  are  contained  under  that  single 
head.J      None  of  those  strange  difficulties  found  amongst  the 

*  Wevuer  sees  the  architectonic  priiifiplo  in  tlicse  elaborate  "  Questions."  He  says:—"  Es 
■n-urde  benierkt,  dass  Thomas  jn  ilen  ijttirstiotiilnis  disjiittati.'t  die  Kiinst  der  sciiolastischeii 
Dialektik  zu  ihreni  liiichsten  Grade  aus'/.iibilch'n  licnuilit  «ar.  Es  aaU  der  sorKtaltigsten  Ausar- 
beitTinj;,  Bestiiuinuiig  und  BegriiuzunK  Jedes  lin/.clneii  t lui)h);;isiben  Begriffes,  uui  iliii  aU 
allseitis  passendes  (ilied  dem  grosseu  Ban  eiiiliij;in  zu  kiinnen,  wclclier  vor  seiner  Siele  stand. 
Die  scliolastiselie  Tbiiti^keit  war  iljreui  ^anzeu  Wesen  nacli  constrnctir  und  arcbiti-ktuniscli ; 
auf  vollkommenstc  Diuelibildiuig  dieser  anbiti-ktoni-selien  Kuust  zweckte  denn  aiieh  li-tzllicli 
die  Bcarbi-itiun;  all«-r  Einzclulieiten  des  Banniatcriales  ab.  Demnacli  mnsstc  denn  aiii-b  jedes 
einzilnc  Objrci  \ii]d  I'mbli-in  zur  (Ji-saninitlieit   der  iil)rit;en  in  die  vi.-lseiti.uste  Kelation  ;;e.setzt 

wer<len  iinii  daduieb  eine  rb-ni  Siniie  dcs  (iaiizen  enl  spreclicncb'  (iestalt   bi-koni n,  daniil  ea 

sieli  den]  (iauzeu  Iiannoniseli  eintiiste  nud  <ien  Sinn  des  (iaiizen  anf  du'  vielseiti.^sti-  Weise 
spie^elte,  dem  jjeseldillenen  Krvstalle  aliiilieli,  il.'r  in  seinen  \  ielen  Kliiclieu  das  eine  und  selbo 
Bild  vieltaeb  wieder';il)t.  Fiir  solelie  kunslreieli  ^'eariieilele,  iin<l  diis  in  sie  fteleitete  Lie.bt 
eincr  liel'sinni^'cn  Weisheit  iu  b\uulirU;iUij;eni,  viellartiiKeni  Ki'tiexe  \\  iederstralilende  kry- 
stalliniselie  (Jelnble  sind  die  eiuzeluen  articuli  der  qiurstiones  disimtiUce  zu  uehnieu."  (Der  lieilige 
'J'li(im((H  mil  Ai/ainii,  Krxter  Band,  Vierten  CapWl.  p.  361— ;ib2.) 

t  .Saneli  Tlionne  .Vquiuatis  QuctstioiuiB  Disputatoe,  Tom.  J.,  p.  1—638;  Tom.  II.,  p.  1—438;  Vol. 
I'll  I..  IX.    Jid.  I'arm.  ,  „„      „ 

t  For  instance:  l)e  Veritate,  p.  1— 22;  De  Scientia  Dei,  i).  23— 51 ;  I)e  Ideis.  |).  52— 62 ;  De 
Verlio,  ;).  63— 72;  De  Providentia,  p.  73-90;  De  Pra?destiuatione,  p.  92— 102;  De  Libro  Vita;,  p.  103 
— IIU;  De  cognitione  Angelorum, /).  Ill— 144;  De  cognitioue  Scientiae  Angelicje  per  iiluinina- 
tioues  et  loeutiones.  p.  145-1.53;  De  Mente.p.  154—180;  De  Magistro,  p.  181—189;  De  Prophetia, 
p.  190—216;  De  Kaptn,  p.  217—225;  De  Fide.  p.  226-247;  De  Katione  superiori  et  inferiovi,  p.  248 
-259-   De  Synderesi.ii  259-264;  Pe  Cquscjeutia,  p.  264—272;  De  coguitioue  primi  homiuis,p.  273 
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"  QiiodJihetd'^  are  allowed  to  enter  here.  All  is  serious  work. 
Some  of  the  deepest  problems  of  theology,  some  of  the  most 
abstract  questions  of  philosophy,  some  of  the  most  insidious 
errors  of  metapliysics  are  here  discussed.  Perhaps  the  Angeli- 
cal never  wrote  a  work  which  pointed  more  directly  at  the 
errors  of  his  day,  or  sank  so  deeply  into  the  well  of  truth. 
The  pantheism  of  the  Easterns,  the  rationalistic  principles  of 
Abelard,  the  various  heresies  which  were  fixed  in  the  intellect 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  combated  and  completely  over- 
thrown, not  merely  through  the  power  of  authority,  but  by  the 
sharp-pointed  lance  of  reason.*  The  doctrines  of  emanation, 
the  grotesque  teachings  of  (Spanish  and  Arabian  philosophers, 
are  met  fairly,  and  are  as  fairly  proved  abortive.  Any  one 
reading  the  "  Summa  Theologica"  after  studying  these  "  Quces- 
tiones  DisputaUe"  will  perceive  that  whilst  he  was  forming  the 
minds  of  his  students  and  annihilating  error,  the  Angelical  was 
at  the  same  time  hewing  out  the  great  blocks  and  keystones  for 
his  mighty  architectonic  work. 

These  "  QucBstiones  Disputatce"  are  thrown  into  certain  grand 
divisions.  The  first,  headed  "  De  Potentia,'^  is  composed  of 
ten  questions,!  with  a  certain  number  of  articles  under  each, 
S(.)metimt^s  seven,  sometimes  nineteen,  sometimes  six,  according 
to  the  subject-matter.  Next  comes  "  Be  Malo,'^  sixteen  ques- 
tions in  all,  with  their  various  articles. J  Two  questions  suc- 
ceed, each  complete  in  itself  and  called  a  "  QucBstio  U7iica," 


—  287;  Tie  eoKiiitione  aiiim.'e  separatiB,  p.  288 — 292;  De  scientia  aniinte  Christi,  p.  293 — 302;  De 
Bono, ;).  3(13— 31'i  ;  Di- Voluntate.  p.  314 — 334;  De  Voluutate  Dei,  ;>.  335— 347;  De  libeio  Aibitrio, 
ji.  349— 37ti:  De  Sc iisualitiite,  jy.  377 — 3!!b';  De  Passionibus  Aiiimai,  p.  387 — 108;  Df  Gratia,  p.  411 — 
426;  De  Jnstilio;il)oiie  iiupii,  p.  427 — 143;  De  Gratia  Cblisti.  p.  445— 45fi.  As  an  example  of  tlie 
Articles,  take  (Jwistiu  XI.,  Df  Maijistro  :  tliere  are  four  articles: — 1.  Utruni  humo  posiyit  docere  vel 
tlici  nidijister.  i-el  solus  Vens.  2.  Ut)~um  aliquis  jjossit  dici  magister  sui  ipsnts.  3.  I'lrum  homo  ab 
Aiiyelo  doceri possit.     4.   Utrum  docere  sit  actus  vitce  cont  mplativce.  vel  activce.     Vol.  fX.     Ed.  I'ann. 

*•  Take  simply  two  points:  creation,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  human  soul — points  on  which 
the  Easterns  priiicipiill.v  erred.  In  teucliin<;  tliese  the  Au-jelital  brings  out  the  full  truth  by  a 
most  masterly  analysis!  .See  Quastio  III..  Lie  Crealionc,  under  the  fteueral  heading  of  De  fotetitia, 
p.  24 — 75.  This  one  ijiicstion  is  resolved  in  nineteen  articles,  to  give  which  will  be  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  rest,  1.  L'trum  Dens  pos.sil  aliciiiid  creare  ex  uihiln.  2.  L'truiu  creatio  sit  nnitatio. 
3.  Utrum  creatio  sit  aliquid  realiltr  in  ereatiira,  et  si  est,  quid  sit.  4.  Utrum  potentia  creaiidi 
sit  alicui  creatune  commiinicabilis,  vel  eiiam  actus  creatiouis.  5.  Utrum  possit  esse  alicjuid 
iltind  non  sit  a  Deo  creatnm.  G.  Utrnm  sit  ununi  tautum  creatiouis  principium.  7.  Utrum 
Dens  operetur  in  operatione  natune.  8.  Utrum  Dens  operctur  in  uatura  creando.  9.  Utrnm 
auiina  rationalis  educatur  in  esse  per  creationem.  vel  pi'r  semiuis  traductionem.  10.  Utrum 
allium  rationalis  sit  creata  in  corpore.  II.  Utrum  anima  sensibilis  vel  vegetabilis  sit  per  <Tea- 
tinin-m,  vel  traducatur  ex  semine.  12.  Utrum  anima  sensibilis  vel  vegetabilis  sit  in  seniine  a 
Iiiiii<'i)>io  quando  deciditur.  13.  Utrum  aliciiiid  ens  ab  alio  possit  esse  »ternuni.  14.  Utrum  <|uod 
est  11  Deo  diversum  in  essentia,  possit  semper  fuisse.  15.  Utrum  res  processerint  a  Deo  ]>er 
ueeessitatem  naturae  vel  per  arbitrinm  volnutatis.  16.  Utrum  ab  uuo  primo  possit  procedere 
imillitiido.  17.  Utrum  muudus  semper  tuerit.  18.  Utrum  Augeli  siut  creati  ante  uinndnm  visi- 
bilem.  lit.  Utrum  poterinl  esse  Augeli  ante  mundiim  visibilem.  (S.  Thomse  Aquinatis  l>pp. 
Omuia,  Vol.  VIII.) 

t  I.— De  Potentia  Dei;  U.— De  potentia  generativa  in  Divinis  ;  UI.— De  Creatione  ;  IV.— De 
ereatimic  materiae  informis;  V. — De  Conservatione  reruni  in  esse  a  Deo;  VI. — De  Miraculis; 
VII. — De  Divinie  Ksseutiie  simplicitjite ;  VIII. — De  his  qiue  relative  dictintur  de  Deo  ab  asteruio; 
IX. — De  Personis  Divinis:  X. — De  Proeessioue  Diviuaruni  Persouariim. 

t  I. — De  malo  in  communi;  11. — De  Peccatis;  III. — De  Causa  peccati;  IV. — De  Peccato 
originali;  V. — De  Poena  originalis  peccati;  VI. — De  electione  humaua.  sen  de  libero  arbitrio; 
VII. — De  peccato  veniali;  VIII. — De  vitiis  capitalibus;  IX. — De  iuaiii  gloria;  X. — De  invidia; 
XI.— De  accidia;  XII.— De  ira;  XIII.— De  avarilia;  XIV.— De  gula;  XV.-De  luxuri?;  XVI.— De 
daiuiouibiis. 
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one  "  De  /Spiritualibus  Creaturis,"  the  other  "  De  Aiirnia  ;''^ 
and  finally  there  is  a  third,  "i)e  Unione  Verbi  l7icarnati." 
Five  more  "  QucBstiones  UnicOi"  follow,  "  De  Virtutibus  in 
Conmiurii,'''  "  De  Caritate,''^  "  De  Correctione  Fraterna,'''  "  Z)e 
AS^e,"  and  "  De  Virtutibus  Cardi7ialibus."  Lastly,  there  istliat 
splendid  treatise  "  De  Veritate,^'  whu-h,  as  has  been  said,  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  writings  of  the  great  Angelical.  It  is 
divided  into  twenty-nine  questions,  with  the  usual  series  of 
articles  according  to  the  division  of  the  object-matter.  It  em- 
braces four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  subjects  are  treated 
with  the  greatest  care  and  elaboration,  are  developed  with  sin- 
gular lucidity,  and  a  thread  of  order  runs  through  the  whole 
which  lends  a  unity  to  the  component  parts. 

Under  the  great  headings  of  "  Power,"  "  Evil,"  and  "  Truth," 
the  Saint  has  treated  with  a  depth,  simplicity,  and  brevity  all 
his  own,  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  important  ques- 
tions of  religion  and  philosophy.  For  the  reader  to  grasp  the 
power  of  S.  Thomas  in  overthrowing  error,  and  to  acquire  a 
notion  of  his  driving  force  of  mind,  these  questions  themselves 
must  be  studied  in  detail.  To  bring  out  his  full  merit,  even  in 
this  his  minor  work,  would  occupy  not  simply  a  few  pages,  but 
a  moderate  volume.f 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  handy  of  the  Saint's  works  is  his 
"  Compendium  Theologice,''''  which  he  dedicated  to  his  beloved 
socius  Reginald. J  It  is  a  model  of  simplicity,  lucidity,  and 
reasoning.  Most  probably  it  was  written  specially  for  the  use  of 
missionaries  who  went  into  distant  jjarts  amidst  pagans  and  bar- 
barians. It  is  a  most  compendious  resume  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
thrown  into  a  nut-shell,  and   yet  capable  of  being  expanded 


*  "  De  Spintnalibiis  Creaturis  "  is  thrown  into  eleven  articles,  "  De  Anima"  into  twenty-one. 
They  directly  overset  the  doctrines  of  the  Arabs  and  of  Averroes.  For  example,  see  umler  tho 
first  heading.  Art.  IX. — Utrum  iutellectus  possibilis  sit  nnus  in  onmibns  honiinibus.  /).  452  ;  and 
Art.  X. — Utrum  iutellectus  ajjens  sit  unus  oiunhim  hominum,  p.  456;  and  under  tlu-  second, 
Art.  IT. — Utrum  anima  liumana  sit  separata  secundum  esse.  p.  468  ;  Art.  III. — Utrum  Intellectio 
possibilis,  sive  anima  iutellectiva  sit  una  iu  omnibus,  p.  472;  Art.  V. — Utrum  iutellectus  ai^eus 
sit  nnus  et  separatus,  p.  478.  These  ai'e  points  which  the  Angelical  is  never  wearied  of  insisting 
on  and  of  repeating  continually.     (S.  Thomsa  Aquinatis,  O;*/;.  0//iiiia,  Vol.  VIII.) 

T  Take  as  an  example  tlie  simple  Article  (under  QuceKtio  VI.,  p.  308 — 31?,  Vol.  Vlll.)  Utrum 
Iwmo  habeat  liberam  electionem  actuum,  aut  ex  necessitate  eliyat.  Here  are  as  many  as  twent.y-four 
arguments  advanced  against  the  liberty  of  man's  will ;  ;iext  the  whole  matter  is  discussed, 
developed,  exi>lained,  and  then  twenty-four  detailed  reidies  .ire  given  to  the  arguments 
advanei-d  iu  the  beginuing.  This  position  is  founded  on  SrriiUnrf  and  l')iihi^iipliij  : — •■  ,Scd  contra 
est  quod  dicit  Kwli.  XV.,  14:  Dvus  ab  initio  constiiuit  huin'uutii.  it  nliqiiit  •mil  in  iiuniiliiis  rmisilii 
swi.  Hoc  auteni  intu  esset,  nisi  haberet  liberam  clectioiieni,  i|n:i'  est  :ipiietitus  jnieconsiliati,  ut 
dicitm- ill  111.  I^thte(V(ip.  IL  et  III).  Ergo  homo  Iialicl  hbcrani  clcctioni'iii  siuiiiini  iictnnm. 
Pneterea,  )>()t<-nli:e  r;iti(  males  sunt  ad  opposita,  secnn<luni  lMiiloM)|ilinMi  f  IX.  Mi  tnjiJi.  ('"in.  1 1 1.  J. 
iSed  voluntas  est  potentia  rationalis;  est  enim  iu  rationi',  ut  dicitvir  in  ///.  /'-'  Anima  (Com. 
XLII.J.  Ergo  voluntas  se  habet  ad  opposita  et  non  ex  necessitate  movetur  ad  unnni.  Pr;e- 
terea,  secundum  Philosophura  (in  III.  Ethic..  Cap.  V.),  homo  est  dominus  sni  actus,  et  in  ipso 
est  agere  et  non  agere.    Sed  hoc  non  esset,  si  non  liaberet  liberam  electionem  suorum  actuum." 

t  Compendium  Theologiae  ad  Fratrem  Reginaldum  Socium  siium  carissiminn,  p.  1 — 85 
(Opnsculum  I.J,  Vol.  XVI.  Iu  reality  it  principally  consists  in  a  development  of  the  Tractalea 
IJe  decem  prieceptis  et  lege  Amriris  f'O/jjjsc. ///.^,  p.  97 — 114;  De  Articulis  Fidci  et  Eccleai® 
Sacramentis  (Ointsc.  IV.),  p.  115—122;  Expositio  Orationis  Dominicte  ( Opusc.  V.).  p.  123—134; 
and  the  Expositio  Symboli  Apostolorum  (Opu^.  VII.),  p.  133—151,  Vol  XVI.  (See  Vol  I.  of  this 
work,  Chap.  XXI.,  p.        ,  sqq.) 
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by  one  who  knows  how  to  elicit  the  fruitfuliiess  of  principle, 
and  serviceable  in  every  way  to  those  having  the  care  of 
souls:  it  is  a  kind  of  '^  Su7nma  Theologica'"  in  its  minutest 
form.  Here,  unlike  in  several  of  the  Opusoida,  the  Saint  does 
not  rest  so  much  upon  authority  as  on  reason  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
carefully  confirms  by  intellectual  arguments  those  positions 
which  have  been  before  maintained  by  faith.* 

This  little  work  occupies  eighty-five  pages.  The  first  part  is 
subdivided  into  two  hundred  and  forty-six  chapters ;  the 
second  has  only  ten  ;  the  third  was  never  written.  It  was 
originally  proposed  to  be  in  three  grand  divisions  :  the  first 
treating  of  matters  which  could  be  reduced  to  the  general  head- 
ing of  Faith,  the  second  to  that  of  Hope,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Charity.!  The  Angelical,  however,  had  only  time  fully  to 
complete  the  first  portion  ;  at  his  death  he  had  not  got  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  part,  in 
which  he  designed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
kingdom  o^  heaven.J 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  two  hundred  and  forty-six  chap- 
ters of  this  Contpendium  cannot  be  very  heavy  ones.  Their 
length  varies  ;  those  dealing  with  subjects  intimately  affecting 
the  errors  of  that  day,  for  instance,  respecting  the  Arabian 
aberrations  regarding  the  unity  of  man's  intellect,  are  drawn 
out  at  considerable  length,  and  are  argued  with  great  care  and 
elaboration.  Then,  again,  all  those  questions  which  bear  upon 
our  Lord  are  more  fully  developed  than  any  other  dogmatic 
portions.  On  the  whole,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Compendium,  Scripture  is  but  scantily  made  use  of,  whilst  the 
Fathers  are  seldom  referred  to.     Simplicity,  order,  brevity,  and 

*  The  Saint  begins  thus:— "jEterui  Patiis  verbum  sua  imraensitate  universa  compre- 
liendeiia,  lit  liomiiiem  per  peccata  iiiinoratiiiu  in  cclsitiuliueni  diviuif  gloria;  revocaret,  breve 
tieri  voluit  iioslviv  bicvitalc  a.ssiiiiipt:\,  iion  sua  tUi"isita  iiiaji-statH.  Kt  ut  a  ctfclestis  veibi 
vapcssiMida  (ioilrina  iiullus  .xcusal.ilin  ic-d.l.-ietiir.  mudiI  jiio  studiosis  dift'iise  et  diliiciflc  per 
iliversa  Sciii>1iii:r  sancta-  voluiiiiiia  tradidtiat.  ]» "l'''>  occiipaliis  -siili  hii-vi  siiinnia  hiiniana) 
8aluti»  doi'triiiaui  ciiiHlMsit.  ('llll^i.s^ic  t-iiiui  biiiiiaiia  sahis  in  vtvitatis  cognitione.  ue  per 
diviTsos  enuivs  iutill.ctii.s  (ilisiiuctur  hunianiis:  in  dfbili  tiiiis  inteutii>ne,  ne  iiidclutOH  tiues 
scctando,  a  vera  fclnitati-  diliciat  :  in  ,iustiti:e  obsi-ivatiDiu-.  ut-  jier  vitia  (liveisa  sordescat. 
Co^;niIi<inrin  auti-ni  Miitalis  lninianu<  salnti  n»-i-fssaiiam  ))ifvibn8  et  paiicis  tidei  arliculis 
couipifliendit."     (S.  Tlionia;  Aijninatis  Op]}.  OmnUi.  Cap.  I.,  p.  1,  Vol.  XVI.) 

t  Tlic  Saint  says  binisell":— "  Ct  igiinr  tibi.  tili  canssinie  Rejjinaldo.  oonipeiidiosam  doctrinam 
de  clirisliana  jflif;ione  tradam.  (jnam  semper  pras  oculis  ixissis  liabere;  circa  ba-c  tria  in 
pra-seuti  opere  tola  nostra  versatur  intentio.  Primuni  de  Vide,  seciuido  de  Spe.  tertio  vero  de 
♦  'aritate  aKenius.  Hoc  enini  et  apostoliciis  ordo  babet,  et  ratio  recta  reqnirit.  Non  enim  amor 
rectus  esse  potest,  nisi  debitns  tinis  spei  statuatur;  nee  hoc  esse  potest,  si  veritatis  agnitio 
desit.  Pnniii  ifiitur  necessaria  est  fides,  per  quam  veriiatem  cognoscas;  secuntb)  spes,  per 
quani  in  dcliiio  line  tna  intentio  coUocetur;  tertio  necessaria  est  caritas,  per  q  nam  tuusatl'ectua 
totaliter  iinliiutnr."     (Cap.  1,  p.  1,  Vol.  XVI.) 

t  Tliese  arc  bis  last  words  (Cnii.  If..  Qiiml  rifinmn  nhtineri  est  po-txihile.) : — "  Oportet  auteni 
iilterins  ostendere,  <iii(nl  bonm  ail  illuil  nullum  pcrveiiire  possit  :  ali'xiuin  frnstra  spcrarel  et 
j)ateretnr.  Primo  auteni  appanl  Imi'  esse  imis.-.i1iiIc  ex  pioniissioin  divina:  dicit  enini  Doniinus. 
Luc.  XII..  yi:  ■Niililc  linun-  pusillus  grex,  (juia  eoniplaouil  Patri  \estrodare  vobis  regnum.' 
Est  autem  divinnin  lieniplacituni  ellleax  ad  iniplendum  onine  quod  dispouit.  secundum  illud 
Im.  XLVL.  10;  •  CoMsiliMui  nieum  stabit.  et  omnis  voluntas  uiea  fiet.'  •Voluntati  enini  ejus 
imis  resist  it  f  ut  dieitur  ad  Woman.  7X,  19.  Seeundo  osteuditur  hoc  esse  possibile  exeniplo." 
'hien  the  editor  exclaims  :  "  Hucueqne  compilavit  S.  Thomas  de  Aquino  breveiu  compilatiunem 
Tlieologire ;  sed,  prob  dolor  !  morte  pitcveutus  earn  sic  iucompletam  dimisit !  "  (OpuiC  I.,  p.  85, 
VoLXVI.) 
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clearness  of  reasoning,  seem  principally  to  have  been  studied 
here,  whilst  the  Angelical  keeps  within  the  rigid  bounds  of  a 
genuine  Breviloqumm.*  The  iirst  thirty-six  articles  are  taken 
up  with  the  consideration  of  God's  attributes,  perfections, 
intellect,  and  will.f  Then  eight  are  dedicated  to  the  Word,  its 
relations,  essence,  and  connection  with  the  Father.^  Love  is 
treated  next.  Then  live  chapters  are  spent  in  speaking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  His  relations  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Six- 
teen follow  on  the  relations,  distinctions,  and  properties  of  the 
Divinity. §  In  harmony  with  his  usual  method,  after  having 
treated  of  the  Divine  life,  the  Angelical  touches  upon  the 
Divine  action  ad  extra.  Hence  comes  creation  in  genei-al,  then 
in  particular,  and  in  its  relation  to  man.  Errors  relating  to  the 
conntjction  of  body  and  soul,  with  regard  to  the  light  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  generation  of  life,  are  gone  into  patiently ;  || 
and  in  his  analysis  of  them  the  Angelical  displays  the  mind  of 
a  master.  Next,  the  end  of  the  Divine  operations  is  spoken  of. 
It  is  proved  that  the  Divine  goodness  is  the  last  end  of  all, 
whilst  the  end  of  man's  intellect  is  the  vision  of  the  essence  of 
God. 

Having  established  the  true  relation  between  God  and  His 
creatures,  the  Saint  x^roceeds  to  consider  how  man  either  attains 
his  last  end  or  deflects  from  it.  Hence,  good  and  evil  are  dis- 
cussed ;  while  guilt  and  puuishment,  and  the  power  exerted  by 
higher  natures  over  lower,  are  considered  in  their  turn  :  the 
bearing  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  creation,  and  how  creatures 


*  "  Hiedurcli  gewinut  das  Compendium  theologies  eiueii  eigentliiiniliflu-n  brsoiKleri'ii  Wcrtli, 
abgesehen  davou,  tlass  e.s  lUu'cIi  seine,  nette  iiiid  sueoiiicte  DnvNtclliinu  vim  ;;ri>.ssrni  Iiitcvcsse 
ist;  luau  kiiunte  es  dein  Breviloqiiium  des  lieiligeii  Bouaveuturu  uls  eliaraklei  istiselies  (_ief;cii- 
stiiek  zur  Seite  stellen."  (Werner,  Der  Iwiliije  IViomas  voii  Aqiuau,  Ersler  Jiniul.  I'ifitts  Vupitil, 
p.  389.) 

t  For  instance:  Ca/;. //.— Ordo  dicendorum  circa  (idem;  Cap.  III. — Quod  IJcns  sit ;  Cap,  II''. 
— Quod  Deiis  est  imniobilis;  I'a/i.  V. — Quod  Deus  est  ieternus;  Cap.  VI. — Quod  Deuni  esse  )ier 
Be  est  necessariuni ;  Cap.  VII. — Quod  Dens  semper  est  ;  Cap.  VIII. — Quod  in  Deo  non  est  ali(|iia 
successio;  Cap.  /A'.— Quod  Dens  est  siiujjlex;  Cap.  X. — Quod  Densest  8\ia  essentia;  f'K/i.  XL  — 
Quod  Dei  essentia  uou  est  aliud  quani  suuni  esse;  Cap.  XII. — Quod  Dens  uon  est  in  aliipio 
genere  sicut  species:   Cap.  XIII. — Quod  iinpossibile  est  Deuni  esse  f;fnus  alienjns.  ice. 

t  Cop.  -V.V-Y  I7/._Qualiter  ponatnr  vcrbuni  in  Divinis;  Cap.  XX.XI'l I  f. — (^nod  vcvIjumi  iu 
Divinis  coueeptio  dicitnr;  Cap.  XXXIX. — Quouiiido  verlmiu  coniparatur  adl'atreui;  Caii.  XL. 
— Quoinodo  intellij;itnr  fjencratio  in  Divinis;  <.'iip.  XLI. — QuoimihIo  verliuiu,  ijuod  est  Filins, 
idem  esse  lialiet  i-uni  Deo  I'alM'.  ct  eMindcMi  essintiani ;  Cap.  XLlI.—i}n<»i  catlioliea  tides  )ia-c 
doret;  ''"/).  AL///.—l^U(id  in  Divinis  noii  est  ditterenti;i  Verlji  a  Patre  sccuudnni  tempos,  vel 
speciem,  vel  naturam;   Cap.  XLIV. — Conclnsio  ex  priuuii-'sis. 

4  Beftinuing  tlms:  Cap.  XLV. — Quod  Deus  est  in  se  ijiso  sicut  aniatum  in  ainaute;  Cap. 
XLVI. — Quotl  amor  in  Deo  dicitur  spiritus;  Cap.  XL VII. — Quod  spirit \is,  qui  e.st  iu  Deo,  est 
sanctus,  4i«.     ( {"^ol.  XVI.J 

11  The  Saint's  treatment  of  creation  and  the  liimian  soul  shows  liow  lie  wrestled  with  the 
dominant  errors  of  Ins  day:  See.  for  instance.  Cap.  LA'/.Y.— Quod  Deus  in  creaiido  res  iioii 
prasupponit  materiaui  ;  Cap.  LXX. — Quod  creare  soli  Deo  eonveiiit  :  Cai>.  LXXJ. — Quod  ma- 
teri:e  diveisitas  iion  est  causa  divcrsitatis  in  rebus:  Cap.  LA'-Y//.— Quoiiindii  Deus  diversa  pro- 
dnxit,  ct  (juciiMiiilii  pl\iiiilitiis  irniiu  eau.s:il:i  est.  Then,  (,'ap.  LXXXV. — (^uiid  .|n:e<l;Mn  sunt 
8ubstanti;i:  intelleit  luilcs.  (pue  iiMMKiteri:ili-s  dicnnter  ;  Cap.  LXX  Ci.— Qncunndn  I. lies  .'iulist;inti;e 
sunt  (iibitrio  lihene;  ('«;).  /.AA A/7/.  Quod  iiecesse  est  jionere  iiili'lli-ctnni  agcntem  ;  Cap. 
LXXXIV. — Quod  aniiua  huiiiana  est  iucorruptibilis;  Cap.  LXXXV. — De  unltale  iutellectus 
possibilis,  which  is  a  long  and  carefully  argued  chapter,  p.  19 — 20;  Cap.  LXXXVI. — De  iutel- 
lectu  agente,  (juod  uon  est  iinus  in  omnibus.  Then  comes  the  great  priiici]>le.  destructive  of 
the  Averroistic  error,  diawii  out  iu  Cap.  LXXXVIL,  p.  Jl.  nainely.  Quod  intillectus  possibilis 
et  ageiis  fnndantur  iu  essentia  aniniie  ;  then.  Cap.  /yAA'A  ('///.— Qnaliter  istic  diue  iioteiili^B 
conveiiiaiit  in  una  easeutia  auiuiaj ;  Cap.  LXXXIX. — Quod  ouiucs  polcutia;  iu  essentia  auima 
radic;iutur,  p.  21. 
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of  the  earth  are  influenced  by  them,  are  explained.*  The  Saint 
demonstrates  how  Grod  alone  can  impress  the  human  will,  and 
treats  at  length  of  chance,  fate,  providence,  sin,  and  grace. 
Then  the  last  end  of  man,  the  conditions  of  the  resurrection,  the 
saved  and  lost,  the  punishment  of  sin  after  death  are  dwelt 
upon  and  theologically  propounded ;  and,  finally,  original  sin 
and  the  Incarnation  are  analyzed,  whilst  "  Christ  "  is  treated  of 
in  about  forty  chapters,  with  greater  frequency  of  scriptural 
reference  and  of  patristic  authority,  and  with  greater  variety  of 
reasoning  than  is  employed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Com- 
pendium.] 

But  a  far  greater  work  than  this  is  the  "  Sumnia  Contra  Geri- 
tiles.'"  Just  as  the  noblest  work  of  the  Angelical  is  called  a 
theological  sum,  so  this  may  be  justly  named  a  philosophical 
one.  Its  principal  practical  aim  at  the  time  it  was  written  was 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Moors,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Jews  of 
Spain  ;  and  also  to  bring  into  prominence  those  argments  from 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  be  undermined  by  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  age. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  S.  Raymund  of  Pennafort  this 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  Church  most  probably  would 
never  have  been  produced. ;J;  Raymimd  was  a  Spaniard,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  kings  of  Aragon.  As  a 
boy  he  gave  signs  of  exceptional  ability,  and  after  passing 
through  the  ordinary  curricuhmi  became  a  public  professor  of 

,*  One  of  the  longest  and  luost  caicfiilly-reasonpd  chapters  strikes  straight  at  the  error  of 
the  Arabians,  and  is  headed  : — "  Rationes  osteudeiites  qiiod  est  ueeessarium  niateiiaui  ab 
jeterno  creationeni  muiidi  pnvoessisse,  et  sohitiones  eariim."     (Cap.  XC'IX.,  p.  25 — 2tj,  Vol.  XVJ.) 

t  As  a  specimen  of  the  Compendium,  and  to  show  the  method  of  the  Angelical  in  meeting 
the  salient  errors  of  his  day,  no  better  chapter  could  be  chosen  than  the  eighty-seventh : — 
"  C^iiod  iiitellectus  possibili's  et  ageiis  fundantur  in  essentia  aniniic  Cum  autem  intelleetus 
ageus  I't  ]>i),ssil)ilis  nobis  lonnahtt  r  uniantur,  neci-sse  est  dicere  (|Ui"l  in  eiidcni  essentia  aninKi- 
<'iiUM'Ui:nit.  (Innie  t'uiiii  i|\i()d  nlicui  uuitiir  I'oiDialiter,  tiiiiliir  ei  |ict  miidiini  t'luiiia' substau- 
tialis.  aut  per  niodiiin  tinnue  necidcutalis.  Si  igitiir  iiitelleettis  possiliihs  et  agi-n.s  uniantur 
liomiui  per  modum  forma-  subslantialis ;  cnni  \iuins  rei  nou  sit  nisi  una  forma  substantialis  ; 
necesse  est  dicere  quod  intelleetus  possibilis  et  agens  conveniant  in  una  essentia  format,  c|ua> 
est  animal  Si  vero  uniantur  homini  per  modum  forma;  aceideiitalis,  mauifestum  est  (inod 
nentruin  potest  esse  aecidens  corpori  ;  et  ex  hoc  quod  operationes  eornni  sunt  absque  orgaiu) 
coriMiiali,  ut  »u|ira  osieiisum  est,  seciuitur  c|Uod  uterqne  eornm  sit  aecidens  aninia:  Non  est 
autem  in  uno  Innnine  nisi  una  auima.  Oportct  igitur  quod  intelleetus  ageus  et  possibilis  in  una 
essentia  anima'  conveniant." 

"  Ileiii.  Umiiis  actio  <|ua!  est  propria  alicni  specie],  est  a  priucipiis  couseqnentibns  formani 
qujB  dat  speeiem.  Intelligere  autem  est  operatio  propria  huDiaiiie  speciei.  Oportet  igitur  (luoil 
intelleetus  agios  I't  possiljilis,  qui  sunt  principia  nitjus  operatiouis,  sicut  osteusum  est,  conse- 
qnantur  animam  liumanam,  a  qua  homo  liabet  specieni.  Non  autem  sic  couseqinintur  eani 
quasi  ah  ij>sa  |>rocedeutia  in  corpus,  quia,  ut  ostensum  est,  pra-dicta  operatio  est  sine  organo 
corporali.  ("u.jua  antem  est  ]iotentia,  ejus  et  actio.  Kelinquitur  ergo  quod  intelleetus  possibilis 
et  agens  conveniant  in  inia  essentia  auinue."     {p.  21,  Vol,  XVI.) 

i  "  Qui  de  Angeliei  lloeturis  vita  seiipseiunt,  consentiunt  plerique  Kaymundnra  Penuafor- 
tiiim.  (luum  m  eonveitendis  ad  Kvangelii  liieem  Mauris  aliisque  populis  C'atholica'.  religionis 
ignaris  tdlus  esset,  auctoicm  Tboiuie  extitisse  ut  hnjiisciinodi  liu'uliiiitiiineui  snseiperet  ;  sen 
ut  alii  inaluiil.  perlieeict  jam  suseeptani.  INifeeit  antem  A(iniiMs,  (|n(iil  baud  dnbiis  te.sti- 
nioniis  eiiin]ierlnm  babemus,  <|Uiim  suinmiini  gi  rerel  I'liiil  ilieal  nni  I  rbanus  liu.jns  uoiiiinis 
(l^u.irtns.  ab  anno  scilicet  Christiano  MCi'LXI.  nil  MCCLXIW  yna  qiiidem  in  Incubratioue  non 
Kthnicos  niodo  vir  gravissinius  iusectari  ac  refellere  aggressus  est,  sed  Thurcas  quoque  .Mahu- 
mefis  I'ultores,  et  .Iuda?os,  et  qnotqnot  pr.-Eterea,  a  recta  avoriim  tide  qunm  desciveiiut, 
hifrelirorvm  nomine  aripellaiitnr;  nnde  licet  con,jie.ere  titulura  ab  a^qtialibns  illorum  temporum 
Open  inditnni  esse  (  ontka  Gb.ntilbs,  propterea  qiiod  in  hisce  potissimum  exagitaiulis  magnum 
partem  versatiir;  venini  euimvero,  si  Anctoris  nientera  et  propositura  spectes  I 'e  Catholics 
FiDEi  Vrritatk  inseribendnin  videatnr.''  (S.  Tiioin.'e  Aquiuatis  <>;>/).  Omnia,  Prce/alio,  p.  1,  VoU 
v.,  Farmic,  MDCVCLVI ;  see  also  Krigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Ca2>.  /A'.,  n.  3,  ;>.  51.) 
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theology.  But  having  dissuaded  a  certain  young  man  from  enter- 
ing religion,  he  was  touched  with  a  qualm  of  conscience,  and 
throwing  up  his  position  and  prospects,  he  became  a  brother  of 
the  Friars  Preachers.  He  had  scarcely  ended  his  noviciate 
when  he  was  made  /8ociiis  to  the  Pontifical  Legate  in  Sx)ain  ; 
and  his  reputation  for  learning  was  so  high  in  Rome,  that  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  employed  him  in  putting  together  the  celebrated 
"  Corpus  Juris"  which  had  been  of  such  great  authority  in  the 
Church.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Siim7)ia  de  Casibus  Conscientm," 
in  which  he  manifested  considerable  originality  of  genius.  Of 
his  humility,  poverty,  and  spirit  of  retirement,  much  might  be 
written.  He  shrank  from  several  high  positions,  and  ever 
embraced,  as  a  real  good,  the  quiet  seclusion  and  simplicity  of 
monastic  life.  In  1288  he  was  elected  General  of  the  Order, 
but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  lie  could  be  persuaded  to  retain 
office  even  for  two  years  ;  and  finally  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
retired  to  end  his  days  in  prayer,  study,  and  meditation  in  his 
beloved  retreat.  He  was  as  famous  for  his  miracles  as  for  his 
erudition,  and  he  is  said  to  have  raised  as  many  as  forty  persons 
from  the  dead. 

The  one  absorbing  thought  of  his  life  was  how  he  might 
convert  the  infidel  to  Christianity.  He  felt  that  one  of  the 
mightiest  instruments  for  effecting  his  purpose  would  be  a  well- 
reasoned  and  lucid  statement  -oi  Catholic  doctrine.*  He  knew 
that  he  must  reach  the  intellect  as  well  as  touch  the  heart.f 

Who  could  construct  a  theology  to  satisfy  these  requirements  ? 
It  was  but  natural  that  Raymund  should  cast  his  eyes  upon  tjie 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  He  interceded  with  the  General,  and  8. 
Thomas  received  an  obedience  to  write  a  work,  which  is  only 
second  to  the  "  &unima  Theologica "  itself  in  its  dejjth  of 
thought  and  its  scientific  conformation.  He  entitled  it  "  De 
Veritate  Catholicce  Fidei  Coiitra  Gentiles ''X    It  at  once  gained 

*  That  Uie  "  Contra  Gentiles"  was  siicli  a  work  aiii)ears  from  tlie  followinn; :— •'  Scripsit  ef  iain 
librnm,  <iiii  iiititulatur  Contra  Gentiles,  stvlo  ilisi-rtum,  ft  ratioiuini  novitate  i-t  snbtilitati-  pro 
fuiiduni:  in  ((uo  niiro  niiirlo  osteudit.  iiuoil  ex  jiroprio  iu^ciiio  liabnit,  et  qnoit  raptu  nirntis  In 
l)i  inn  i>iatii>iiiliii>>  iiiiiictra\  it.  Ter  i|nnil  manilcstc  ostciidit  aliis  jjentibiis.  lidei  in)u  snl).jecti8, 
inKiiitii  sil  vciit:i>  lidi'i  ( 'liristianu- :  i|U:i-  si  liuiiiaiiinn  ratioMcni  trans,<;re<iitiir,  ralionibiis  tanicu 
naturalil)us.  si  pro  sua  altitndine  non  pr(il)atiir,  \ crisiniilitiT  snadctnr  :  nt  ipsi  infidelcs  ex  liac 
scriptura  ad  tidcni  babiant  audituni.  el  dicta-  scriptura- liat)ire  nun  rinuant  inti-llectuni :  duni 
advertnut,  iiuod  lidem  uostrani  rationilms  non  possnnt  inipii^'narc.  <piilins  ncqneant  det'eusores 
tidii  rationil>ns  respondere.  Unde  ciini  piadictnni  librnm  .sirihirct,  tr.i|nenter  visns  est  qnasi 
totaliter  a  seusibns  alienus,  qui  diviiiis  re\elatiouibus  simper  erat  intentus."  (Tocco,  Holl., 
Cap.  IV.,  n.  IH,  p.  IXX) 

t  He  bad  twenty  brothers  tan^ht  Araliic,  and  tliey  (converted  as  many  as  ten  thousand  Sara- 
cens in  Si)ain  and  Africa.     Itaymund's  sn( sso»  ..lolin  ot  Wildeshusen)  was  no  less  zi^alous.     In 

the  acts  of  the  rro\  inci:il  ('liapt<-r  ol  ■Polccb),  we  find:— "  Cnpieutes  satisfacere  luandato  niaRistri 
et  iitlciiilenlcs  nlililalem  ncj;otii  pncsentis.  pnccipne  vero  futnri.  ill  nomine  I-'atris  et  Fibi  et 
Spiiilns  S;iiicti  assi^iiannis  ad  sludinni  Arabicuni.  boe  iii.jiiugentes  in  reinissionem  peccatorniii 
ancloiilale  inasistli  et  nostra,  iihpie  inipcrantes  virtn'te  obedientia>.  Kr.  Arnoldnni  Gnardia. 
V.  rctrnin  de  Cadireta.  l'".  Raiinnnduni  .Martin,  F.  Pctriim  Ariain,  F.  Peiruni  dc  I'nteo.  F.  I'etrniu 
de  Sanctofclice.  ]•'.  Doininienm  Kstevan.  el  F.  i>etrnm  dc  Canoles:  supradictnm  vero  F.  Arnol- 
dnni De  (Juardia  aliornni  inalatiim  di-sifinanins.  Nnnn  mm  dinidccimnm  com)ilcbimn8.  cnni 
piiiiium  lacullaiem  noliis  Dens  concesseiit."     (  F.rh,ir<i  rl  ihie'ir  f.,  p.  :\'.li;.) 

tile  KnI.cis  has  written  a  useful  /'i.^.,.>,/.//io  on  I  he  Ciitrn  (1,  iit.h.i.  Tlie  headiiiL'S  of  the 
chapters  suggest,  sutUcieally  lor  the  prcB.ut  purpose,  the  bearing  of  bia  argument,  and  his  cou- 
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a  lii^^li  ])ositioii.  It  was  speedily  translated  into  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  iSyriac,  most  probably  by  friars  living  in  the  Spanish 
colleges  established  by  S.  Raymund  for  the  study  of  Oriental 
tongues.  It  was  in  writing  this  work  that  the  Angelical  mani- 
fested so  great  a  love  of  holy  poverty,  that  he  made  use  of  refuse 
paper,  such  as  any  other  would  have  thrown  away.*  He 
appears  to  have  completed  it  between  1261  and  1264. 

In  this  "  Summa  Philosophica'^  a  decided  advance  is  per- 
ceivable towards  scientific  exposition.!  Though  it  may  not  be 
compared  with  the  "  Summa  Theologicct'^  in  its  ])erfection  of 
form,  its  grandeur  of  conception,  and  its  multiplicity  of  parts, 
still  it  is  a  far  more  scientific  and  artistic  work  than  either  the 
Com'pendmm  of  theology  or  the  "  Commentary"  on  the  Lom- 
bard. The  reading,  study,  and  thought  of  years,  the  viewing 
diflicvilties  in  different  aspects,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  opponents'  minds — all  these  combined,  insensibly  carry  a 
theologian  towards  the  best  method  of  manifesting  truth,  and 
suggest  a  system  to  his  mind,  which  will  display  it  in  its  most 
engaging  and  most  perfect  shape.| 

The  "  Co7itra  Gentiles,''  whilst  principally  aimed  at  a  certain 
class  of  aberration,  and  at  establishing  the  opposite  truths,  in 
reality  strikes  at  error  as  a  whole,  and  builds  up  from  the 
ground,  that  is,  from  principles  admitted  by  all  who  possess  the 
light  of  Tiatural  reason,  the  fundamental  positions  of  orthodox 

ception  of  the  work.  "  1.  Veteres  allegautiir  qui  receusi'ut  S.  Thoniie  opus,  qllod  Summa  Contra 
Omlilfs  iuscribi  solet,  lioitatore  S.  Ra.vimiiido  de  Peiinal'oit  eluculjiatuiii.  2.  GfUiiinus  opciis 
titiilus  constituitur  ^i.e.,  De  Veritate  Fidri  Ciitli<)lir(eJ.  .i.  Deflnitur  tciiiims  (|iio  illiid  Ainiiuas  cou- 
fecit  (between  1261—1264).  4.  Operis  disTribiitid.  5.  Theologia  natiualis  ct  icvclatu  isimul  coii- 
jiinctie,  ac  metliodiisqua!  iu  iitrafiuc  ilhusliauda  .scivatiiv.  6.  Coniiiientaiiiis  Fiaiuisci  Sylvcstvi. 
7.  Hebraica  versio  a  J.  M.  Ciaiitcs  clabiuata  :  f;r:rca  a  Dcuictrio  Cydiiiiiu  ;  itciii(|ue  animadvcr- 
eioiies.  8.  Solidissiin;e  S.  Tlioina'  duclriiia- .siicriiiicn  iu  cci  av^iiiiu-iito  (|I1ck1  K(li;;ionis  ii-\i'latai 
veritateiii  spectat :  ac  priiim  natiira-  hiiiiini-  iiua  (niinrs  piissiint  vciitalcs  ad  Hcum  lu'ilinriilis 
innoteseere.  9.  Istas  veritatcs  vevelaie  ;;iatuit()  lavoic  pcituit  Dens;  iteuKiue  alias  inue  codcm 
uatiine  linnine  invcstitravi  iiossiuit.     lU.  Utrasciue  vciilalis  leijisa  Supreuiniii  Niiuieii  revelavit. 

11.  I»eii>eram   objiiimitur  (|iia'    .Mysteria  levtlata    jaclaliaut    (ieiitiles  ac  jactaiit  Malmnutaiii. 

12.  Kationi  iiatiirali  advcisa  lion  sunt  Mysteria  Kidci  <liiistian;i3.  13.  Supra  ipsam  ratioiiem 
attolluntiir  ac  ordiuein  eoustituunt  uatuiaj  quielibet  creatie  superioreiu."  (S.  Tliomaj  -•Iquiuatis 
0pp.  Omnia,  p.  385—894.  f'ol.  V.J 

*"Fr.  Thomas  .  .  .  inter  alia  fuit  pi\T?cipiuis  panpertatis  aiiiator.  adeo  quod,  diini  scri- 
beret  SinmiKim  Cvntrfi  flfxlih.-:.  iioii  liabebat  cartas  de  papvro.  in  quibus  illani  scriberet.  itaquod 
illau)  s.Tipsit  iu  .scb.-dnlis  luiuutis."     (l-rorrssiis.  Ii.,ll..   Vl'l.  Martii.  Cap.   VII.    n.  I.K.  ,<.  7(1(5. 

t  .\ttc-i-  spcakiui:  of  tlif  Ci^mpiiiiliiini  Wi-ruer  sa,\  s :— "  .\ut'  eincr  nn;;lcicb  ^;riissfiiMi  Hiilie 
uysteiuali.seher  Uuri-libilduuj;  sirlit  dii-  Siiiiniui  niiilrn  ti^nti'rs,  wflclie  ihrcn  KiutlK-iluiif;s>;ruud 
a'usschliesslieh  voni  Objeete  beniiiinul.  uud  vou  disscu  i;i'daiik«'UUi;issi;,'eu  iuucrcu  Verhiiltiiis- 
8en  die  Oriindc  der  weitereii  (ilicdeiinij;  nnd  Stollverlbiiluiij;  cutlebnl.  l)ii-sis  Object  isl  die 
katliolisehe  Wahrheit  nnd  ilire  Ueelittcrtiguu;,'  ycj;iii  .Vuders^'laub.ude  der  Zwicl;  des  Wei  kes, 
die  Tendenn  desselbeu  soinit  vorlierrsehend  ai)i)lot;itisili.  Nun  aber  selieidet  .sicli  das  (iebiet 
der  katlioliseheu  Wahrheit  in  zwei  <;rosse  Kriisr:  iu  den  ersten  Kieis  fallen  diejcuif{en  Walir- 
lieiten  des  (ilanbens,  welcbe  ancli  der  Veriiuun  /.ufiaujilieh  sind  nnd  diiroli  lienioustratioiieu 
erwieseii  werdeji  kibiuen  ;  auilere  hiu!;e;;eu  siiid.  wcil  sie  iiber  den  Henoch  del  iioth weudiseii 
Veruunllriusicht  erliiilien  siud.  uur  ilnicb  ileu  (Jlaubeu  ;;c\viss.  uud  ilii'  wisM-iisebaM  liche 
Kecbtlritifiuiif;  .lersilbcn  beschrauUt  sbli  aut  Iiaib-uiis  ibicr  .Mii^liihkcit  und  li.-ukbinkeit 
diiich  aualo;;ische  Krl;iu(<-ninf;en  uiid  dureli  WiderlenuuK'h-r  Griiudc,  uiittelsl  weleher  man  die 
M<i;;liehkeit  nnd  Denkbarkiit  bestreiteu  will.  (Der  IteiUye  Tlwmaji  von  Aquino,  ErsUr  hand, 
Vin-le.i  ('(ipitel,p.  402 — 1(13.) 

t  The  Saint  begins  with  tlie  words  "  '  Veritatem  nieditabitnr  gi'ttnr  menin,  et  labia  iiiea, 
detestalmntnr  inipinni."  (Prov.  Vllf.,"!.)  .  .  .  (Joiiveuienter  ergo,  ex  ore  Sapienti;e, 
duplex  sapientis  offlcium  ill  verbis  propositis  denionstratur,  scilicet:  reritatein  diviiiani.  qiuu 
anlonoiuastiee  est  Veritas,  nieditari  et  ineditatain  eloqni,  quod  taiifjit  qniiiu  dicit  :  \'rritatem 
mf'li'.ahitur iii'fl'tr  meum  :  ct  crrrtvcm  cnuti-.i  veritatem  inipugnarc.  i|iiod  taii^il  quuiii  dicit  :  Et 
labia  mea  (hteslulmnlur  tiuininii.  iici  i|Uod  lalsitas  coiitia  divinam  veritalc'iii  desiKiiatnr,  ipun 
religioni  contraria  est,  qua  pieias  nouiiualur:  iindeetiain  falsitas  contraiia  ei,  impietaliij  sibi 
uuiuen  a«8umit.''     (De  I'erilate  Cathuliae  Fidei  Contra  GentiUa,  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  /.,  p.  1,  VoL  l'.) 
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religion.  Then  thos^  other  portions  of  the  vast  fabric  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  undemonstrable  by  mere  arguments  of  human 
ingenuity,  are  proved  to  possess  a  higher  sanction  in  the  super- 
natural gift  of  faith.*  It  is  the  beautiful  completeness  of  the 
whole,  the  fitting  of  part  into  part,  the  lucid  evidence,  the 
cogent  proof,  the  firm  links  of  reasoning,  the  crushing  reply, 
the  steady  building  up  of  the  catholic  Temj^le  of  Truth  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  till  it  stands  out  majestically  with  its 
clearly-cut  outline 'and  harmony  of  colour,  with  its  order,  fit- 
ness, and  proportion,  which  is  as  astonishing  to  the  imagination 
as  it  is  startling  to  the  mind.  It  seems  irresistibly  to  proclaim 
to  the  human  reason,  from  the  very  unity  of  its  design,  that  if 
the  truths  of  the  natural  order  are  to  be  accepted,  those  of  the 
supernatural  cannot  be  denied  ;  that  if  a  part  is  to  be  received 
the  whole  must  be  admitted  ;  for  what  is  so  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous cannot  have  fallen  together  by  hazard,  and  the  mutual  bear- 
ing of  part  upon  part,  of  stone  upon  keystone,  proclaims  to  the 
intelligence  that  the  architect  was  one,  that  what  rests  on  the 
earth  is  intimately  connected  with  what  is  lifted  to  the  heavens, 
and  that  the  supernatural  revelation  of  Christianity  is  a  gift, 
not  clashing  with,  but  elevating,  perfecting,  and  adorning  the 
initial  revelation  of  the  human  conscience,! 

The  work  occupies  four  hundred  pages,  and  is  divided  into 
four  books.  J  These  may  be  separated  into  two  main  divisions.^ 
The  two  first  books,  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  appeal  to  the 

*  Nothiug  could  l)e  clearer  or  more  concise  than  the  words  of  De  Ruheis.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  construction  of  this  work: — "  In  Libros  quatuor  tributum  a  sauctissimo  Auctore 
prostat  Opus.  Ninsulis  prieniissuni  legitur  Prooemium.  Uno  absolvnntnr  capite,  quaj  tertio 
libro  et  quarto  Prooeinia  pra'tixa  sunt :  capita  coiuplectuntur  plura,  qu:e  libruni  primum  pncce- 
dunt  et  sccunduin.     .Siuj;ul;i  vero  ah  ;ilic|U(i  ilucta  sunt  aiitissinni  sac  r:r  SrnptuiM'  textu." 

"  Tnni  natuiali'iii 'l'lii-cil()f;iau],  tuTu  rcvclatani  versat  niiiiieui  Aciuiiias.  Diviuas  reritatcs 
illaa'tanietsi  di\iiia  inanile.statis  revi'latiouc.  uatura'  tauien  luuiine  adsequibilcs,  cxpoiiit  ac; 
viudicat  duobus  iutcfiris  prinii.s  libris  ac  tcrtii  parte.  Tuetiir  ac  illnstrat  libro  quarto  .Mysti-ria 
Fidci,  iiua'  lunmiis  naturalis  vim,  potestatem  et  efficaciam  excedilnt;  ciyusuiodi  sunt  i'<  i.son- 
aniiu  trinitas.  Kilii  diviuitas  et  Spiritus  Saucti,  Verbi  Dei  incarnatio,  una  in  duplici  natura 
peixHia  imii  duplici  voliiutate  et  opcratioue,  Conccptio  ex  Virfjine  matre.  Sacrameuta,  Kesnr- 
rectio  (■(U|iiii  uiN,  jiidiiiiini  linalc.  Tcrtii  .sii]n'ri(iris  lil)ri  ])arti'Ui  residuam  ill  iis  expouciidis 
Icyis  i\  aiiuili(;r  ildcuuK'iitis  iii.suiuit .  i|U;e  ad  partem  moralem  ptTtiiicut  :  ultima  vera  luiliiinis 
beatitate.  aiuore  l)i-i  e.jus(|iie  ciiltii,  coiisiliis  evauselicis,  peccato,  et  merito,  ac  debita  ixeua. 
diviua-  f;iiiti:e  auxiliis."  ;Vid.  (ij:/j.  ihiniid  S.  Thonife  Aquinatis,  Vol.  V.,  Fr.  Jo.  Franc.  BernarUi 
Miiriir  •!,■  Kiihfis  Onlinis  ]'ra-<limi„niiii  hUsertatio.  §  IV.,  p.  387.) 

t  The  t'ollowiut;  passage  indiiati-.s  tlu-  .Auselical's  method  of  .showins  how  harmoniously  one 
step  leads  to  aiudlur  in  the  theold^ical  urdci.  Tlie  i(ti?ir.s  mark  out  tlii'  ex]iressions  licarituj 
specially  on  the  point  in  liand  ; — '  ('ou.sidiiaaduni  etiam  vidrtur  (piod  ics  i|uidem  .^eiisibilcs  [et 
cieatime  omucs].  rx  i/hHiiix  Inuniuin  nitia  coynilionis  ]ii  iiicipium  miniit.  <ili<iii(ili'  n'sti'jiiim  in  up 
diri/iir  ;mi(«(/()/i;.s  iTtini-iit  [videlicet  quod  .sunt  et  biiiue  sunt],  ita  taiiu'li  i>iii»r/'Ctutn  nwtd  mi 
declaraudam  ipxius  Hei  sulistanliani  oiiiuinu  iiisiiffii'inix  iuvcuitur.  Haljent  eniiii  ert'ectiis  snariim 
causal  um,  suo  mudo.  Hiiiiilitiidiiieiii.  cum  ai;cns  ayat  sil)i  simile;  non  tameu  etfectus  ad  pt-rfec- 
1am  aiieiili.-;  similil  iidincm  miiip'r  iicrtiusit.  HiiimiiKi  iijiliir  ratio  ad  (■ii!,Mmsccii(lutii  Kidei  veri- 
laliiii.  (|ua-  .solum  vidcutilius  |li\inaui  substa.iitiam  [alliori  lumiue  f;l(ui:i'  rolioralisl  jiotrst  esse 
liul  issiiua,  ita  SI-  lialicl  (piod  .-id  i-aiu  |iotcsl  iiliqiiix  nrn.-i  >iiiiiilitH'liihs  collii^cri'  :  (jUii-  lamcu  luui 
siilHciuiitad  hoc  <iuiid  piirdicta  \eiil,is.  i/iidxi  thhiiiiistrulirr  vel  per  se  intellecta  comprchemla- 
tnr.  Vtile  tameu  est  ut.  iu  liu.jusmodi  laticuiibus  (iwnitiiiiiiiiiiiqin'  <liliilil)us  se  mens  humaiia 
exerceat,  duiuniodo  drsit  iimipn  In  ikI'  mli  vel  dnininstriiii'li  luasuiiiptio;  (piia  de  rebus  atU.^timis. 
etiam  parva  et  ilihiti  niiixiilrrniiiinr,  aliipiid  posse  iiuspiccrc  jucundissiiuuin  est."  (De  Veritate 
C'atholiixu  Fiiiei  Cvntra.  (Irntiles,  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  Vlll.,p.  5,  Vol.  V.J 

i  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  L—CIt.  p.  1—68;  Ub.  IL,  Cap.  I.—CL.  p.  68—159;  Lib.  IIL,  Cap.  L—CLXIIL, 
p.  IM— 291;  Lib.  IV.,  Cap  I.—XCVII.,p.  129—384.     Vol.  V. 

4  See  the  hi-jh  opinion  entertained  of  this  work  by  Vielmus: — Hieron.ymi  Vlelniii  EpUc. 
^iUnoriiryifiis  de  Divi  Thomm  Aquinatis  Doctrina  et  Scriptis,  Lib,  II.,  p.  108 — 109;  Bi-ixias 
MDCaXLVIlI. 
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liyht  of  natural  reason,  and  elicit  their  arguments  from  i)rin- 
ciples  wliicli  would  be  admitted  by  ISaracens,  Jews,  Mahomme- 
dans,  Arabs,  heretics,  and  rationalists  of  all  degrees.  The  first 
book  dwells  upon  God.,  His  being,  eternity,  simplicity,  essence, 
X^erfection,  goodness,  intelligence,  truth,  will,  life,  and  beati- 
tude, forming  in  all  one  hundred  and  two  chapters,  Thus  the 
iSupreme  Being,  as  He  is  in  Himself,  is  treated  of :  the  Lord  is 
shown  to  be  God.*  Having  established  the  Centre  of  being  in 
His  position,  the  Angelical  proceeds  in  the  second  book  to  mani- 
fest His  relations  to  the  works  of  His  hands  ;  and  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  it  is  tliat  the  master-heresies  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  riven  to  pieces  with  a  power  which  was  certainly 
novel  in  those  days.f  Experience,  reading,  arguments  drawn 
from  the  'Commentary'  on  the  Lombard,  and  from  some  of 
the  Opiiscula,  are  thrown  again  into  shape,  united  with  more 
recent  matter,  and  whilst  forming  an  impregnable  defence  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  become  a  most  powerful  apology  in 
their  favour  with  the  unbeliever.  The  Saint  begins  on  common 
ground,  and  steadily  advances,  with  firm  step,  to  the  full  view 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  third  book  still  carries  on  the 
work  which  had  been  initiated  in  the  second  :  God's  divinity, 
providence,  miracles,  law,  grace,  are  fully  analyzed,  and  brought 
into  bold  relief  ;J  and  the  fourth  book,  while  putting,  as  it 
were,  the  keystone  in  the  arch,  dwells  upon  the  supernatural 
truths  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Sacraments  of  Grace, 
and  Life  Eternal.^     Thus  the  City  of  God  stands  out  clear  and 


*  Lib.  I.  Piooemimn, />.  1 — 6;  Deura  esse. p.  6 — 12;  De  Dei  .Siteniitato.;).  12:  I>e  Siraplicitate 
Dei,  J).  i:t— 18  ;  De  Dei  Essentia,  p.  18— 23;  De  Dei  Peif.otioue.  p.  2:f— 27  ;  De  Dei  Bdiiitat.-.  p.  27— 
29;  De  Dei  Uiiitate. //.  2!t:  He  Dei  Infiiiitate;  p.  31  ;  De  Dei  Intelliiieutia. /).  33 — II  :  De  Dei  Veri- 
tate,  i).  42— 50  ;  De  Dei  Voliiiitate,  p.  52—65;  De  Dei  Vita,  ;>.  65— (J6;  De  Dei  Beatitiidiiie,  ;<.  (i6— *8. 
Each  of  these  divisions  includes  a  certain  unmber  of  cliapteis;  take,  for  example,  Vc  Dei  Siui- 
plicitate.  Cap.  XVI. — Quod  iu  Deo  non  sit  poteiitia  passiva;  Cap.  XVII. — Quod  Dens  lion  est 
materia;  Cap.  XVIII. — Qiiod  in  Deo  nulla  sit  coiiipositio  ;  Cap.  XIX.—QwoA  in  Deo  uiliil  est 
violentuiii  iiiliil(|iie  pi;eler  natiuain  ;    Ciiji.  XX. — Quod  Deus  non  est  corpus. 

t  Lib.  II.  I'rocK'uiiuiii.  p.  ti3— 7(l ;  De  Dei  I'otentia, /<.  70 — 71  ;  De  Dei  relationibus  ad  creaturas, 
7).  71— 73;  De  Creatione  in  ;;eiiere.  ji.  73— H,^ ;  De  /Eleniilate  ninudi,  p.  87—93;  De  Distiuctioiie 
reruni, /).  94— 100  ;  De  .Snlistantiis  iiitellectiialibus,  p.  UMI— lOb  ;  De  Inione  aniiiia- et  corporis,  p. 
108—122;  De  Intellect  11.  ;/.  122—133;  De  Aiiinia,  /).  134—149;  De  Siibstantiis  ,se))aralis,  ^-.  150—159. 
Tlie  number  and  lenstb  of  tlie  cliajiters  at  once  point  to  tlie  salient  tj  nest  ions  of  the  ila\ .  Take 
tlie  chapters  under  yv /h((';?<((h  as  s]>eeiniens  ;  Cap.  LXXIII. — Qiiod  intelleetu.s  possiliili.s  nou 
est  iinus  in  omnibus  hoiniuibns;  Cup.  L.VXIV. — De  opinione  Avicenum  qui  posuil  fornuis  intel- 
li;;ibile8  non  conservari  in  iutcllcctn  possibili:  <'(ip.  L.XXV. — Solutio  rationuin  qiiibiis  videtiir 
probari  unitas  int(;llectus  possibilis ;  Cup.  L.MXVI. — Qiiod  iutellectus  a;;cns  non  sit  snbstantiiv 
separata,  .sed  ali<inid  aninne;  Cap.  LXXVII. — Qiiod  nou  est  impossibile  intellect  iiiii  possibileiu 
et  aKcnteni.  in  una  substantia  aiiiina;  convenire  ;  Cap.  LXXVIII.—iiwmX  ikui  fiiit  senteutia 
Aristotelis  (|iiod  iutellectus  ageus  sit  substantia  separata  sed  niagis  quod  sit  aliqiiid  auimaj.  p. 
122—134,  Vol.  V. 

X  Lib.  in.  Prooe'iiium,  p.  l.'>9;  De  inteutione  afieutis,  de  bono  et  nialo.  p.  ItiO — IfiS;  De  fine 
reruiii,  p.  170— 17ti;  De  line  et  felicitate  liominis,  j).  177— 184  ;  De  conlcuii>lati<ine  Dei.  p.  184— 20fi; 
De  provideutia  Dei,  ;>.  206 — 2.39  (as  an  example  of  some  of  the  chapters  of  this  important  ar^ii- 
nieiit;  Cap.  LXIV. — Quod  Dens  sua  iirovnleiitia  ;;iibcrnat  nniversa  ;  Cap.  LXi'. — Quod  Deus 
conservat  res  in  esse  :  Cap.  LXVI. — Quod  nihil  dat  e.s.se,  nisi  inqnantum  asiit  in  virtute  divina; 
Cap.  LXV^II. — Qiioil  Deus  est  causa  operandi  oiiinibiis  opiniiil  iliiis  ;  <Jap.  LXVIIl. — Qiiod  Deus 
est  ubiiinc  et  in  omnibus  rebus;  Cap.  /..V/.V.  —  De  opinione  eoruiii  qui  a  rebus  natiiralibiis  pro- 
prias  subtralinnt  actiones  :  C-ip.  ^.V.V.— (,>uoiiiodo  idem  etlectus  sit  a  Deo  et  a  natiirali  aReiite; 
Cap.  L.XXl. — Quod  iliviua  pro\  iilenti;i  nou  excliidil  aihiliii  libii  tateiii) ;  De  miraculis  et  de 
niirabilibiis. /<.  241— 251  ;    De  le^e  Divina, /;.  2.V2— 279;   De  (iialia  Di^  ina    /i.  2K0— 291. 

i  Lib.  iV.  Proocmiiim,  /;.  291;  De  Sancia  Triiiitate,  p.  293—323;  De  Incarnatione  Dei.  p.  324 
— 3.'>0  :  De  .Sucraiuentis.  />.  354— :«>8  ;  De  Vita  leterna.  /).  3li9— 384.  .See  the  Aii«elicar»  fira-sp  of  the 
heresies  of  the  past :  Cap.  XXVIII. — De  crrore  Pliotini  circa  iucaruatiuiieiu  ;  Cai>.  XXIX. — Uo 
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bright  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  casting  into  shade  the  mystic 
and  volatile  dreamings  of  the  Easterns,  and  shaming  rational- 
ism and  irreverence  itself  into  the  homage  of  genuine  admira- 
tion. It  is  such  mighty  constructions  as  these  which  really 
impress  and  captivate  the  educated  mind. 

Then  the  Angelical  wrote  other  works  of  great  polemical 
importance,  touching  upon  certain  salient  errors  which  called 
for  special  attention  at  his  day.  Besides  the  rationalism  and 
irreverence  of  the  schools,  which  the  Saint  waged  war  against 
by  the  gentle  majesty  of  his  personal  character,  and  by  the 
great  architectonic  creations  of  his  genius,  there  were  the  three 
rampant  evils,  Greek  schism,  Jewish  obstinacy,  and  Eastern 
pantheism  to  be  met.*  Against  each  of  these  the  Saint  directed 
the  logic  of  his  powerful  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  in  reality 
he  refutes  them  in  his  larger  w^orks,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  dealing  with  them  singly,  and  combating  in  detail  the 
fallacies  by  which  they  were  supported. 

Whilst  Pope  Urban  IV.  was  endeavouring  to  negociate  a 
uiuon  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  the  Angelical 
was  steadily  writing  his  celebrated  "  Opusculum  Contra  Errores 
G7'CBcorum.'''\ 

The  cardinal  questions  of  dispute  were  regarding  the  Holy 
Sx^irit,  the  primacy  and  power  of  the  Pope,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  Purgatory.  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  quoted 
tradition.     Photius,    in   his    '■'■  Mystagogia  Spiritus  Sancti^'X 


eiTore  Manichaeorum  circa  incaruationem  ;  Cap.  XXX. — De  errore  Valentini  circa  iiioania- 
tioucni;  Cap.  XXXI. — He  errore  Apolluiaris  circa  corpiis  Christi:  Cap.  JrA'A:7/.—De  errore  A rii 
et  ApoUiiiaris  circa  aniinain  Cliristi ;  Cup.  XXXIII. — L)e  errore  ApoUiuaris  dicentis  aiiimam 
ratioualem  uoii  fuisse  in  Cliristo,  et  de  errore  Orige  is  diceutis  aiiiraaiu  Cliristi  ante  inuiidum 
tuissc  creatam;  Cup.  XXXIV. — De  errore  Tlieodori  Mopsuesteui  circa  unionem  verbi  ad 
lioiniiifin. 

*  Werner's  remarks  are  worth  careful  study.  .Spcakiiis  of  tlie  "  Contra  Gentihs,"  lie  says: 
— ''Die  Sitiiima  adversus  Gentiles  soli  keiue  Paliislva  fiir  (lialcktisclu-  Dciikiibuiinni  wi'in  :  clcr 
diaU'ktischeu  F\iiu!tion  des  Abwageus  von  Sat/,  uiul  <ii-j;fTi.s:it/,  zmii  Zwcckc  cinhi.ssliclii'r 
Eriirtcrung  mid  fciner.  scliarfer  Bej;rauzung  eiuer  in  tlicsi  fcststflu'iultu  Waliilicit  ist  in  dicseni 
Werke  nicht  Knuni  i;c,<;cl)cn.  Denu  es  handelt  sicli  liier  weit  iiiclir  uni  Btj;riiiiduiij;.  nls  nni 
Ansfiiliriins  dt  r  fia;;ii(lii'U  Satze  ;  daher  das  Bestreben,  durcli  die  Wuclit  eiiicr  niii.;;licli.st 
geliitufteii  Zahl  von  (iriiudiMi  in  strenger,  kurzer  Fassung  der  in  Kragf  gestelltcn  Walirlicit  ilic 
gerechte  Geltiiun  und  uotligedruugene  Auerkenuung  zn  vindiciren.  Diese  vielen  Griiiidc  die 
als  Beleg  tiir  einen  bestinimten  besonderen  Satz  angefiilirt  werden,  siud  aber  in  der  Kegel 
nielits  anderes.  als  Belenchtungen  desselbon  ans  alien  Kundaraentalsatzen  seines  Systeuis;  si<r 
dieiicn  ilirn  dazn.  die  Bezielinngcn  jediT  licsiindcrtMi  Walirlicit  zu  alien  Sciteii  des  Ganzen  lier- 
vorzustcllen.  zi'igcn  also  di'ii  .Smn  (ii-s  (iaiizfii  an  jedcr  einzt-lin-n  Hau|i|  waliilieit. 
Jlanieliiiisniiis  und  Fatalisniiis,  ciiiaiiat  iain.slisrlicr  I'aiitlicisMius  und  liyloziiistiselier  Sensualis- 
nius  raiigi-u  uiit  deni  Kccliti-  der  elii  istlielicn  Ui-bi-rzeiiniuigeu  :  Iblaui  und  .ludeTithnni,  Iliiresie 
und  Schisnia  tm  ileitcii  die  Kinlie  zuiii  Kanipfc  lieraiis.  Allen  dicsi-n  Keindeii  solltc  nun.  so 
^v(•il  diT  Kanipr  mil  geisligen  \\alVcu  get'iilirt  wurde.  die  .Suiinna  ji/iihtsniyhicn  rOs  gcsclilos.scue 
I'lialaux  entgegingestellt  werdeu."  (l>cr  heili{ie  'Dmuias  von  .-Iqnino,  Jiraltr  Hand,  I'urtes  Capitel, 
p.  4(14— 4(«.) 

t  Contra  Errores  Or(fcorwn  ad  Urhanum  IV.  P.M.  (Opnsc.  VI.)  Cap.  I.— XXXII.,  p.  2.19—258, 
Vol.  AT".  In  tlie  I'rnnrmium  the  Saint  indicates  the  cause  of  his  wiitiug: — "Libelluni  ab  exeel- 
lenlia  vestra  niilii  c-xliibitnni,  Sanrtissiiiie  I'ater  Urbane  Papa,  diligcntcr  perlegi :  in  quo  inveni 
<|uaiuiilurinia  ad  nostra'  lidei  assert  iniieiii  utilia  et  expicssa.  ('iinsideia\  i  auteni.  <|Uod  ejus 
fiiictns  posset  a|iud  pliiriniiis  inipediri  in'opter  (|Ua'daui  in  auctoi  ilatilius  sauctonini  I'alnini 
eoutenta.  c|iia'  diiliia  esse  viileutnr,  et  nude  posseni  niateriani  niiiiistrare  erroruiu.  et  coiiten- 
tionis  dare  oeeasioiieui,  et  ealunmia!.  Et  ideo,  lit  reniola  onini  auibiguitate.  e.\  aiietoi  italiluis 
in  pra'dieto  lilicllo  eonteutis  verie  fidei  fructus  purissiiuiis  capiatnr,  proposui  priino  ea  ipia- 
diibia  esse  videntiir  in  anetoritatibus  pra'dietis,  e.xpouere;  et  postniodnni  ostendere  quoniodo 
e.\  eis  Veritas  eallioliea-  tidei  et  doceatur  et  defeiidal  iir."     (p.  239.) 

t'Den  Lateineiii  blieli  die  MYStagogie  des  Photius  durcli  fast  drei  .Jahrhniiderte  uiibe- 
kauut,  was  uicht  Wunder  uelimeu  darf,  da  die  acbliessliche  Weudung  der  Gesuliichte  des  Pho- 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Fathers  and  Popes  were  in  his 
favour.  He  said  that  if  8.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  or  H.  Augustine 
ax')peared  to  agree  with  the  Latins,  it  was  either  because  their 
works  had  becMi  tampered  with,  or  because  they  condescended 
to  the  weakness  of  those  with  whom  they  were  in  communion  ; 
or  finally  because,  like  many  of  the  eminent  Greek  Fathers  such 
as  Denis  of  Alexandria,  Methodius  of  Patara,  Pierius,  Pamphi- 
lus,  Theognostus,  Irenaeus,  and  Hippolytus,  they  had  fallen  into, 
error ;  whilst  with  respect  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  Popes 
Damasus,  Celestine,  Leo  the  Great,  Vigilius,  Agatho,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Zachary,  Leo  IIL,  Leo  IV.,  Benedict  IIL,  and  John 
Vin.,  were  witnesses  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Church.* 

Now  the  Angelical  was  employed  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  bring 
out  before  the  Catholic  world  the  true  voice  of  tradition,  and  to 
make  manifest  the  erroneous  teaching  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Opusculuni  of  the  Saint  originated  in  a  book  on  the  Greek  ques- 
tion, containing  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Latins,  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.f  In  his  Prooemium 
he  says  that  he  has  discovered  much  in  it  which  would  serve 
the  Latin  cause  ',%  ^^^cl  continues  : — 

But  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  its  effects  may  be  lost  on  many  because  of 
certain  statements  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  which  in  i-eality 
seem  doubtful,  and  which  hence  might  genei-ate  eri-or,  and  breed  contention 
and  calumny  ;  in  order  to  remove  all  ambig'uity,  and  that  the  most  pui*e  fi-uit 
of  the  faith  may  be  gathered  from  the  authorities  contained  in  the  said  work, 
1  have  2)roposed  tirst  to  explain  what  appears  doubtful  in  these  authorities, 
and  then  to  show  how  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  taught  and  defended 
in  them. 

The  Saint,  in  fact,  writes  a  critique  upon  the  work,  and  men- 
tions various   expressions  of  the  Fathers  to  which   exception 

tills  unci  (lie  darauf  folgciidc  Eriunieruug  der  Einlieit  zwisclien  Gricdien  mid  Lateiiieru  bis  auf 
Michael  Ciirulaiiiis  das  luU-resse  au  dieser  Fiage  liiiiter  andcie  iijiliei- liefjeiide  zuiiiektreteii 
iiiaclite.  Audi  spiitei-,  als  das  Scliisnia  zuiu  zweiteu  Male  anhob,  lernteu  die  Lateiuer  die  Riie- 
diische  Begriindiiug  der  Verwerfiiiig  des  fiUoque  evst  allniiililig  im  iiiiliereu  Veikebr  luit  b.vzau- 
tiuiseheu  TJJieologen  mid  Gelehrten  keuueu."  (Werner,  Der  keilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Krster 
Band,  FUn/tes  Capitel,  p.  728.) 

*  Cf.  Werner,  Krster  Band,  Fiinftes  Cajntel.  p.  728. 

t  A  general  idea  of  the  eontents  of  the  Oimsculiim  may  bo  gathored  from  the  headinirs  of 
some  of  the  ehapters;  Cap.  I. — Quonindo  iiitelligitur  hoc  quod  ilieiliir  ((iiod  Kiliiis  habet  esse  a 
Patre  hiiiil  lausiitum  a  causa;  Cap.  II. — Qiioiiiodo  iiitellijiitur  cum  dicitur.  i|ii()d  Kilius  sit  secilii- 
diis  a  I'atn.  et  Spiritus  Sauetiis  sit  tertiiis;  Cup.  III. — yuomodo  iutelliyitiir  hoe  quod  dicitur, 
quod  Spiiilus  sauctus  sit  tertium  himeu;  fV//).  /I'.— (^uoniiido  iiilcllijsitur.  quod  essentia  sit 
geiiita  iu  i''i'io.  ct  spiiatu  in  S|iirilu  Saucto:  ''(i/i.  I'.— (^aiMiiodi)  intelli^jilur  quoil  .lesus  dicilur 
tilius  pati-rn:i-  osi-iilia';  'Vr/<.  17.— (.MiiiMiiiilo  iiili'lli;;it  ur,  quod  (|U:e  sunt  ]iro)iria  iiiituralilcr 
I'atris,  sunt  propria  Kilii;  ''k//.  I'll. — (^uoujodo  iutiiliiiitur  (juod  I'ater  iieque  I'Mlio  Meijiu'  Siiirilu 
Saiicto  iudiget  ad  sui  pcrfcctioueni ;  Ck/i.  17//.— l^niMiiodo  iulcllii;ilur  quod  .Spirilus  Sauelus 
dicitur  ingenitiis;  Cap.  IX. — Vuouioilo  iutelligitur  <|Uod  Siiiritus  saiictus  dicilui'  luedius  Fatris 
et  Filii  .  .  .  Tlien  Cap.  A'.VA7/.—Qiiouiodo  iiitcllifiitur  (|Uoil  sola  diliuilio  Mineui  t'oucilii  est 
iiniea  et  vera  jiossessiii  lid<liuiii  ;  Viiod  S|iiiiliis  sauctuscst  .•^jiiiitus  Kilii;  Quod  l-'ilius  niittil 
KpirituMi  SauctuMi ;  (,»iu)(l  Spiril  us  SaucI  us  ;ui  ipit  dc  ro  i|Uod  est  Filii :  (^uod  Kilius  o]i!'iatiir  per 
Spirituui  .Sauctuiu  ;  (}uod  .Spirilus  Sani't  us  sit  iuui.uo  Kilii ;  yiiod  est  characti-r  Kilii ;  lleni  quod 
est  sigilluiu  Filii ;  Item  quod  Spiritus  saiictus  est  a  I'atre  perFiliuiu;  Quod  Spiritus  saiiutus  sit 
aFilio;  Quod  siiuul  est  a  Patre  et  Filio    ... 

t  It  has  never  been  publis)ied.  It  rests  witli  the  other  works  of  the  Angelical,  No.  808,  iu  the 
library  of  the  Vatican. 
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might  l)e  taken.  His  logical  mind,  modelled  in  the  school  of 
orthodoxy,  and  possessing  a  steady  light,  with  masterly  skill 
draws  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  holy  Doctors  ;  and  where  they 
appear  to  nse  terms  which  could  be  misconstrued  or  which  are 
evidently  inaccurate,  he  casts  them  into  their  true  theological 
position.  No  man  who  had  not  gone  through  a  thoroughly 
sound  training,  and  who  had  not  been  familiar  with  the  mind 
and  system  of  the  Fathers,  could  have  succeeded  as  our  Saint 
has  done  in  so  delicate  an  operation.* 

The  principal  writers  whom  he  explains  are  S.  Athanasius 
and  S.  Basil  ;  then  S.  Gregory  Nyssen  and  Nazianzen,  S.  Cyril, 
S.  Epiphanius,  S.  Hilary,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  John  Damascene, 
and  S.  Augustine,  as  well  as  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  S.  Denis, 
the  Lombard,  and  Maximus  the  monk.  The  following  shows 
his  method.     He  says  : — 

In  many  places  these  authorities  [the  holy  Doctors]  teach  that  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  image  of  the  Son,  as  Athanasiiis  says  in  the  thii'd  Sermon  on  the 
Nicene  Comicil :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  Son  is  called  one  deify- 
ing and  life-giving  Spirit,  and  is  the  ti'ue  image  of  the  Son,  containing  Him 
essentially,  and  naturally  representing  Him  in  Himself,  just  as  the  Son  is  the 
image  of  the  Father;"  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Serapion  :  "The  Holy  Spirit 
contains  the  Son  naturally  in  Himself,  as  His  true  and  natural  image."  So 
Basil  :t  "The  Holy  Spirit  is  called  the  linger,  the  spiration,  the  unction,  the 
breathing,  the  sense  of  Christ,  procession,  prodviction,  mission,  emanation, 
effusion,  vaiioration,  splendour,  image,  character,  true  God;"  and  again: 
"The  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  tme  virtue  and  the  natural 
image  of  the  Father  and  Son  :  He  naturally  represents  them  both  to  us.  But 
it  has  not  been  the  custom  among  the  Latins  to  call  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
image  of  the  Father  or  the  Son ;  for  S.  Augustine  says  that  the  Son  alone  is 


*  As  tliis  Opusculum  is  a  crucial  test  of  tlie  Angelical's  familiarity  with  the  Fathevs.  Scrip- 
ture, and  dogma,  as  well  as  of  his  critical  acumen,  it  will  not  l)e  behide  the  mark  to  ottVr  :i  lew 
specimens.  Cap.  XXI. — "Item  dubiuni  est  de  hoc  (luod  Atliaiiasins  ilicit  in  eadem  t'liistola: 
'  F'ilius  l)ei,  ut  hominera  ad  se  rednceret.  hominem  in  sua  hyiiost:isi  nssnmens  deiticando  jirnm 
fecit : '  et  in  III.  Scrmone  Nic.Tni  Coiicilii :  '  Ijisos  consuiiuiKUi  iiiiiid^siliile  est  nisi  e^io  siiscipinin 
perfectum  lioniincm,  et  di-ilieem,  et  irieciim  Dcinii  liiciain.'  K\  i|iiil)iis  ilatnv  intellif;i  cpiod  liiei^ 
sit  vei;i.  iloiiiu  liirtiis  est  Hens.  Seil  seicndiim.  (|\ioil  secmxhuiL  illam  opiiiionem  (jn:e  in  Cliristo 
dieit  duo  suiiposita.  a-(|ualiter  ntraiiue  est  V(t;i  :  Hens  est  factns  liomo.  et  liouio  fiietns  est  Hens. 
Est  euini  >eiisus  si-ciindnni  cos,  cum  dicitnr.  Dens  factns  est  homo:  Snppositnni  Uivina!  natnrje 
unitnm  est  suppcisito  hnmaiui)  natur.'e;  et  e  conviTso  cum  dicitnr.  Homo  factns  est  Oens.  sensns 
est:  Sujuiositum  Imman.T-  natnrre  est  unitnm  tilio  Dei.  Sed  tenendo  quod  in  Chriato  sit  \innin 
tantnm  snppositnni,  liac  est  vera  et  propria:  Dens  liicl  ns  est  homo,  qni.a  ille.  qui  fuit  Dens.il) 
a'terno,  iucepit  esse  homo  ex  tempore.  H;bc  autiiu  non  est  vera  proprie  loqnendo:  Iloiun 
factns  est  Dens:  quia  suppositnm  .■eternnm  qimd  supponitnr  nomine  homiuis,  semper  I'nit 
Dens:  unde  exponenda  est  sic:  Homo  factns  est  Dens;  idest.  factum  est  ut  homo  sit  Dens.'' 
f  Contra  En-ores  Gicecoi-um,  Opiisc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXI.,  p.  24().   J'ol.  XV.) 

t  Now  take  S.  Basil: — '•  Item  videtur  esse  falsnm  quod  Basilins  dicit  in  3  sermone  de  .Spirifu 
.Sancto  contra  Eimomium  ha'reticum  :  '  sicnt,' ini|nit,  '  Klins  se  habet  ad  Patrem,  eodeni  niodo 
Spiritns  Sonctus  se  habet  ad  filinm.'  Et  proi)ter  hoc  dicitnr.  quod  vcrb\im  I'atris  est  Filiiis. 
verbnm  autem  Filii  Spiritns.  '  Portat-.'  imjnit  .Apivstolns  (Hfhr.  I..  :i)  'omnia  virlio  \iitiilis 
sna\'  Verbnm  enim.  nt  .\nt;nstinns  dicit  in  HI),  de  Trinitnte,  solus  Filins  est.  Unde  et  Joannes 
niimen  verbi  pro  nomine  I'Mlii  piinit  .  .  .  Ne<:  refert,  si  quis  translationem  niutet.  ut 
loco  verbi  eliM|iiiuin  ponal  ;  nam  id  (|nod  (]uis  loquitur,  verbum  ejus  est.  Unde  sicnt  sohis  I'Mins 
in  Divinitate  est  verlmm.  ila  solus  est  elo(|niiim.  .'<ed  dicendnm.  quod  verbnm  Dei  quandoqne 
dicitnr  etiani  serino  divinitns  iiis])iiatns  et  incdatns:  et  de  hoc  verlx)  hie  liiisilius  iiitelli(;it, 
dieens  Spiritnin  Sanctum  esse  verlmm  xel  elixininm  Filii  ell'ective.  iiniuanlnin  Sancti  ab  eo  inspi- 
rati  de  Filio  sunt  locnti,  secundnm  i|Uod  dieitnr  (.Toini  XVI..  V.i)  de  S)>iritn  .Sancto  :  'Qiiiecninqne 
andiet,  lo(|Uetur.'  Kt  ((Uod  hie  sit  intellect  us  ISasilii.  )>atet  ex  eo  quod  subdit :  'Ex  quo 
ehxinnim  lilii  jier  .\postohim:  (Jladinm  sjiirilus.  dieit.  suinite.  quod  est  verbum  Dei.'  Iiisum 
enim  verbiun  licb'i  a  samtis  ]n()l;itnm.  gladium  spiritns  manil'este  dicitur."  (Conlia  Errores 
Oimcurum,  VpuM.   VI..  Cap.  XII..  p.  243—244,   Vol.  XV.) 
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signiiti(>(l  l)y  the  "Word,  and  thus  word  means  image;  and  that  tlio  Son  alone 
is  the  image  of  the  Father,  as  well  as  being  the  Son.  Richai-d  of  S.  Victor's 
also  gives  the  reason  in  his  book  on  the  Trinity  why  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot 
be  (•ailed,  like  the  Son,  an  image.* 

Some  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  called  image  on  this  accoimt: 
because  then  he  would  be  the  image  of  two,  viz.,  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
since  he  proceeds  from  two,  and  there  cannot  be  one  image  of  two  things. 
Speaking  on  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  must  not  be  over- 
stepped in  treating  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Son  is  the 
image  of  the  Father:  for  it  is  said,  "Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love. 
In  whom  we  have  i-edemption  of  sins.  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God"t  And  of  the  Son:]:  "Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the 
figure  of  His  substance."  § 

But  it  must  be  known  that  two  authorities  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  brought 
forward  by  the  Greeks  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  called  the  image 
of  the  Son  ;  for  it  is  said  :  "For  whom  he  foreknew  he  also  pi-edestinated  to 
be  made  conformable  to  the  image  of  his  Son."  |  Now  the  image  of  the  Son 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  Holy  Ghost.  Again  :  "As  we  have  borae 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  let  us  bear  also  the  image  of  the  heavenly, "1[  that 
is  of  Christ :  by  which  image  they  understood  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  in 
these  authorities  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  expressly  called  image.**  It  can  be 
thus  understood  that  men  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son,  or  that 
they  beai"  the  image  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  holy  men  are  perfected  by  the 
gifts  of  grace  so  as  to  resemble  Christ,  according  to  that  of  the  Apostle  :  "  We 
all  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with  open  face,  are  transformed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord."  ft  For  hei-e  he 
does  not  say  that  the  image  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  something  existing  in 
us  from  the  spirit  of  God. 


*  Now  take  R.  Gregory  Nazianzeu: — "Item  videtur  esse  dubiiini  qiiod  Gregorius  Nazianze- 
niis  in  sernioiie  de  Epipliaina  dicit,  quod  '  Spiritus  Saiictus  seemuhim  quod  est  in  Deo,  proeedit 
lit  sit  ingenitus  et  uou  tiliiis,  iiiedius  ingeniti  geuitique.'  Non  enim  videtur  <|iiod  Spiritus 
SiiHctu.s  ingciiitus  dici  jjossit.  Ililaiius  euini  dicit  in  lih  de  Siinoilix.  qniid  '  .si  q\iis  duos  ingenitos 
(licit,  duos  Ill-CIS  tacit.'  Item  Atli:uia>.iu.s  dicit  in  Epi.stoia  ad  Sciii]iioiiciu.  quod  'non  est 
iiiijcuitii.s  .'^|iirilus  Saiictus.  i|uia  iupi  iiiciiiiatuin  esse  i-t  iiincuituiii  sijli  Deo  Patri  catliolica 
Ecc'lcsia  cuiu^rcgata  apud  Xicicaiii  rcctc  ct  lidc'litcr  attiiliuit.  ct  dc  solo  I'atrc  hoc  essi-  crcdcn- 
duiii  ct  pi:cilic:iii(luiii.  toti  uiiiiidci  suli  auatliciiiatc  luaiida vil.'  Sell  ilicciiduiu,  quod  '  iugcuitus' 
duplicitcr  accipi  potest.  L'liii  iiioilii  |irii  co  quoil  caret  jii  iiicipio ;  ct  sic  soli  Patri  coiiveuit.  lit 
ex  ilictis  .Uliauasii  patet.  .Alio  luoilii  iiro  co  quod  iiou  est  gcuiluiu,  licet  sit  priiicipiuni  lialicns; 
et  sic  non  solum  Gregorius  Naziauzcuus  in  verbis  pnuniissis,  sed  etiam  llierouymns  in  regulis 
detiiiitionnni  contra  liairetieos  Sjiiritum  Sanctum  dicit  esse  ingenituin."  (Contra  Errores 
Orcecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  VIII..  p.  242;    Vol.  XV.) 

t  Take  S.  Clirysostoui : — "  Kt  Clirysostouius  dicit  super  epistola  ad  Ronianos:  '  Si  Spiritus 
eat  cliaracter  et  sigilliiiu  Cliristi;  qui  uou  lialict  si;;illiiiii  ct  cliaiactcreni  Cliristi.  hie  non  est 
ipsius  ('liri.sti.'  Constat  autcui  quod  cliaracter  et  sigilluui  deiivaiitur  ab  eo  cujiis  sunt.  Undo 
]>er  an<'toritates  Doctonini  dicloruni  apcric  ostciiditur,  quod  Spiritus  Saiictus  a  Kilio  dcri- 
vatiir.  Iloruiii  auteiii  Hocloruni  auctoritatcs  etiaui  ex  auctiuitate  sacra',  scriptnrie,  con- 
tiriiiauliir.  Uicitur  eiiiiii  //.  Corinth.,  I.,  21:  '  Uuxit  nos  Deus.  et  siguaxit  nos,  et  dedit 
jiiguus  spiritus  in  cordibiis  iiostris;'  <|iiod  qiiideni  de  Patre  et  Kilio  intelligi  oportet ;  cniu 
iiterciiie  Spiritnni  SaiicMini  det.  iit  osteusniu  est:  et  ad  Ephes.,  I.,  13:  '  lu  quo.'  scilicet  Cbristo, 
'  credeutes  signati  estis  Spiritn  pioiiiissiouis  Sancto.  qui  est  jiiguus  hiereditatis  nostra'.'" 
(  Contra  Errores  Uriecm-um,  Opuxc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p.  251  ;    Vol.  X  V.) 

t  Cnlosa.,  Chap.  I..  l:i.  ?  Heb.,  Chap.  I.,  3. 

||  Horn..  CIuip.  VIII.,  29.  H  /.  Cor.,  Cluip.  XV.,  49. 

**  Bareille  speaks  llius  of  tlie  method  of  tlie  Contra  Errores  Gra!coru)H  : — "  C'est  la  puissance 
de  I'analogie  (|iii  force  le  Docteur  ?i  rcconnaitre  que  le  ilogmc  de  I'Esprit-Saiiit .  lunci'daut  dii 
Tercet  du  Kils,  fait  partic  ilc  resseuce  luf-iuc  dii  cliristiaiiisiiie.  La  picr'Uiiiicncc  de  rang  et 
d'autorite  du  piiutil'e  riuiiain  est  prouv(''e  par  la  nii'iiie  uii-tlioile  ;  le  ]iiirgatiiire  rc|>ose  egalc- 
lueiit  siir  lies  liases  iueliranlablcs.  Qiiand  Ics  propiisitioiis  de  la  foi  sc  pieteul  aiix  deiliK'i  ions 
de  la  logiquc,  celle-ci  devient  entie  les  mains  de  Tlioiiias  une  arnie  toute-puissaute  ;  il  lenioiite 
fi  toutcs  les  orisines.  il  interprf'te  tons  les  nionunients;  les  anciens  I'cres  de  rE-rlise  grecque 
reiiondent  unanirnement  aii.^c  Peres  de  I'Eglise  latiiie.  Les  images  sont  dissipcs.  les  difficulties 
disparaisscut.  les  motifs  de  liaiiie  et  de  division  soiit  coiupleteuient  detruits:  il  nc  tient  plus 
an  saint  Docteur  que  I'union  ne  s'etablisse  dcsorniais  siir  les  foudement.s  dc  la  ductriue  et  dc  la 
cliarite."     (Ilistiiire  tie  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  239 — 240;   Quatrieme  EUiti(jn.) 

ft  //.  Cor.,  Chap.  Ill,  18. 
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But  because  it  is  presumptuoiis  to  go  against  the  express  authority  of  such 
distinguished  Doctors,  we  can  say  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  image  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  in  so  far  forth  as  by  image  nothing  else  is  meant  than 
something  existing  ab  alio  and  bearing  its  similitude.*  But  if  by  image  is 
understood  something  existing  from  another,  and  bearing  its  similitude  from 
the  very  fact  of  its  origin,  as  a  son  who  is  begotten,  or  a  word  which  is  con- 
ceived, then,  in  that  case,  the  Son  alone  is  called  an  image.  It  belongs  to 
the  son  to  have  a  similitude  to  the  father  in  whatever  nature  ;  and  similaj'ly 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  word  to  be  the  similitude  of  that  which  is  exjiressed  by 
the  word,  whosesoever  woi-d  it  be ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  spirit  or  of 
love  to  be  in  the  simihtude  of  him  from  whom  it  is,  in  everything,  Init  this  is 
the  case  in  the  Spirit  of  God  on  account  of  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  from  which  it  follows  that  whatever  is  in  God  is  God.  Nor 
is  there  anything  against  the  idea  of  an  image  that  the  Holy  Sjnrit  does  not 
resemble  the  Father  in  any  personal  specialties ;  because  the  similitude  and 
equality  of  the  Divine  pei-sons  does  not  depend  upon  j)ersonal  specialties,  but 
upon  essential  attributes.!  Nor  should  ine(|uality  and  dissimilitude  be  spoken 
of  in  the  Divinity  on  the  strength  of  difference  of  personal  specialties,  as 
S.  Augustine  says  in  his  book  against  Maximus.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Son 
is  begotten  of  the  Father,  inequality  of  substance  is  not  indicated,  but  order 
of  nature.  In  like  manner  it  makes  no  difl'ei-ence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds from  two ;  for  he  is  from  two  inasmuch  as  they  are  one,  since  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  the  one  principle  (unum  pnncip'mtJi)  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Having  explained  his  authorities,  the  Saint  proceeds  to  show 
how  they  minister  to  truth  and  strike  at  error.J 

*  "  Sed  quia  piesuniptnosiim  est  tantoium  Doctornm  tain  expre.ssis  aiictoiitatibiis  contiaire, 
possumus  quidt'in  diceie  .Spiiitum  Sanctum  esse  iniaginein  Patiis  et  Filii,  ita  quod  per  iiiuigiiiem 
nihil  aliud  iutelligatur  quam  existeiis  ab  alio  et  ejus  similitudineni  Keieus.  Si  autem  per 
imagiueiii  iutelligatur  aliqnid  existeiis  ab  alteio,  ex  ipsa  su;e  origiuis  ratioiie  liabeus  quod 
siiuilitudiiieiu  geiat  ejiis  a  quo  existit.  in  quantum  ah  altero,  ut  filius  geuitus,  vel  ut  reibum 
conceptum;  sic  solus  Filius  dicitur  imago;  de  latione  enini  filii  est  quod  siinilitudiueni  patris 
babeat  in  quacumqiie  uatuia;  et  similiter  de  ratioiie  verbi  est  <|uiid  sit  siiiiilitiulo  tjiis  (juod 
verbo  exprimitur  eujuscumque  sit  verbum ;  sed  noii  est  de  latimu-  spiritus  vel  aiiioiis,  (piud  sit 
siiuilitudo  ejus  eiijus  est,  in  oniniljus;  sed  hoc  in  spiritu  Dei  verilicatur  iniiptcr divina-  csseiitiie 
uuitateni  i-t  siiii|ilii'itatciu,  ex  qua  oportet  (juod  qnicquid  est  in  Deo,  sit  Dens.  Xec^^ilistat  ad 
I'ationeni  itna^iins  i|iioil  SiJiiitus  Sauetus  lion  co\cuit  cum  I'atvc  in  aliciua  persiujali  pinjniftate, 
quia  siniiiitudo  et  lequalitas  iier.sonarum  divinarnni  uon  atte[iditnr  seeundnni  proprietates 
personales  sed  secundum  attributa  esseutialia."  (Contra  Errores  Grmcorum,  Opusc.  I' I.,  Cup. 
X.,p.  243,  Vol.  XV.) 

t  Here  is  a  specimc^n  of  brevity  and  clearness :  Cap.  XVIT. — "  Quomodo  intellioitur,  divinam 
essentiamincreatiuii.  conceptam  esse  et  natitm  :  Item  videtur  esse  dnbiuni  quod  Atliaiiiisius  dieit  in 
epistola  ad  Serapiimeni,  '  esseiitlam  divinam  inereatam.  conceptam  esse  et  natani  ex  Virgine 
niatre.'  Magister  euim  in  3  Seiiteut.,  <iist.  8,  dieit.  qnod  '  quK  re.s  uou  est  de  patre  genita,  uou 
videtur  esse  de.  inatre  nata,  lie  ri's  aliqiia  filiationis  uoiiien  liabiat  in  linnianitati'  (pue  non 
liabet  in  Divinitale.'  Et  s'c.  euni  divina  tssmtia  non  sit  nata  ib-  palre.  mm  imti-sl  iliii  i-.sse  do 
matre.  Sed  dieendnm,  qiioil  sient  ihiinii])i  if  essentia  divina  diiilui-  gtneians  vel  genila  srcnn- 
dum  generationeni  leternani,  iiuinantnin  essentia  i)onitnr  jno  persona,  ut  intelligatnr  essentiaiu 
geiuiare  (piia  rater,  qui  est  essiiitia  geuerat :  seeundnni  euiiidem  iiiodum  dicitur  essentia 
diviini  nata  de  Virgine,  quia  Filius  Di'i,  (jui  est  divina  essentia,  uatiis  est  de  Virgine."  (Contra 
Errores  Urieemuiii.  Opu.ic.   VI..  Cap.  AT/A.,  ;;.  2-15,  Vol.  XV.J 

t  It  has  been  controverted  whether  the  .Angelical  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue. 
The  Doiniiiicau  (Juvard  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  ])oinI.  entitUd.  "  Dissertatio.  ulriim 
S.  Thomas  callnerit  lingnam  griecam :  seqiiuutnr  observatioiies  in  Ires  ])rlores  Laniioil  ejiisto- 
las  et  in  2  e)>istolain  ad  Tliomam  Fortinum."  Gn.vard  would  establish  that  the  Saint  was  ver.v 
well  acquainted  with  the  language.  Vincent  Baro  and  Nicolajus  do  not  agree  with  him  in  this. 
The  fact  appears  to  lie  between  the  two;  that,  though  the  Angidieal  niideistood  Greek  to  a 
certain  point,  still  he  had  never  learnt  it  systematieall.v:  Wliat  Werner  savs  in  the  following 
iuteiesling  words  fully  bears  this  out ; — "  So  z.  B.  die  Ilerleitung  des  Wortes  fiavia  'von  manere 
(2,  1  qu.  46.  art.  8) ;  avio^'  von  a — ^  7/=7Hasi  sine  terra  (2,  2  qu.  81,  art.  8  und  eaten.  <iur.  iiber  Luc. 
1,49);  epikia=s7Tt  6lKaiOV,  quod  est  supra  justum  (2,2  ga.  102,  art.  2);  Prophet  vou  Tzpo  pro, 
procul  und  (hai'OC  *•  «•  apparitin,  qttia  scilicet  eis  aliqua,  quae  sunt  procul,  apparent;  (hajio/\Or= 
circumsedens  {comment,  in  Job.  c.  1,lect.2);  archangelus  von  ap\'or  (ein  gar  uicht  existirendes 
'WoTt)^princeps,  und  angelus  (ad  1  Co>:  15.  lect.  3) ;  orthodnxus=recte  gtorians.  von  ortfios  i.  e.  rectum, 
und  doxa  i.  e.  gloria  (opxisc.  24).     Im  Coram,  zu  Politic,  lib.  VIII,  lect.  I,  h :  Mechanica  idea  dicitur, 
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Foi'  it  must  be  considered  that  "  for  this  puipose  the  Son  of  God  appeared 
that  he  mig-ht  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."*  Hence  the  devil  directed, 
and  still  directs  all  his  efforts  to  dissolve  those  things  which  are  of  Christ. 
And  this  he  tii-st  of  all  attempted  to  do  by  means  of  tyrants,  killing  the  min- 
istei's  of  Christ,  and  afterwards  by  means  of  heretics,  through  whose  insti'u- 
mentality  he  put  many  to  death  si:)iritually.  Hence  whoever  diligently 
studies  the  emu's  of  heretics  will  tind  them  principally  tend  to  this — to 
derogate  from  the  dignity  of  Christ.  For  Arius  detracted  from  the  dignity 
of  Christ  when  he  denied  that  the  Son  of  God  was  co-essential  with  the 
Fathei',  asserting  Him  to  be  a  creature.  Macedouius  also  did  the  same, 
because  whilst  he  called  the  Holy  Spii-it  a  creatui-e  he  deprived  the  Son  of 
the  authoi-ity  of  breathing  a  divine  pei'son.  Manes  did  in  like  manner, 
because  by  asserting  that  visible  things  were  created  by  a  wicked  God,  he 
denied  that  all  things  were  ci-eated  through  the  Son.f  Nestoiius  also  dis- 
solved the  things  which  were  of  Christ ;  for  in  teaching  that  the  pei-son  of  the 
Son  of  man  was  one,  and  the  peraon  of  the  Son  of  God  was  another,  he 
denied  the  oneness  of  Christ.  Eutyches  dissolved  Christ ;  because  wliilst  he 
would  of  two  natures — the  divine  and  the  human — form  one  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  he  destroyed  both,  for  what  is  made  up  of  two  things  cannot 
truly  be  called  either  of  them.  Pelagius  dissolved  Christ,  who  by  saying 
that  grace  was  not  necessary  to  man  for  salvation,  frustrated  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  ;  "for  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. "J 
Jovinianus  also  lowered  the  dignity  of  Christ ;  for  by  equalling  pei-sons 
living  in  wedlock  to  virgins,  he  struck  at  that  dignity  of  Christ  by  which  we 
confess  Him  to  be  born  of  a  virgin.  Vigilantius  did  in  like  mannei- :  because 
in  attacking  poverty  practised  ovit  of  love  of  our  Lord  he  aimed  at  the  per- 
fection which  Christ  observed  and  taught.^  It  is  not  said,  withcnit  a  mean- 
ing, that  "Eveiy  spirit  that  dissolveth  Jesus  is  not  of  God,  and  this  is 
Antichi-ist."| 


gui(t  merhari  fiirit  ijtio  (Inmmiiilo  bitellectum,  circa  ea,  quce  non  sunt  xihi  proi>ria  n.  s.  ■W.  Uebrigens 
(laif  iiicbr  iilicisilicii  wcidcii.  ilass  sich  audi  viele  richtigo  Krkliiniiif;cii  gnechisclier  Aiis- 
(liiii-kc  bci  Tlidiiias  liiuicii,  z.  B.  iiber  ethos  (2,  1  git.  58,  art.  I) ;  euhiilia  (■.',  L'  </'(•  51.  art.  I):  Stilbon 
=  srinlillnns  als  Bi-zi-it-hnuus  des  Merciir  {de  ccelo  II.  l.  12).  sphatit,!.-:  unci  ci 7v/.vi.<  C/Vij/.f.  I'l,  lect.  3) 
u.  s.  w.  Mall  kauu  also  nicbt  sageu.  dass  er  des  Griecliisclieu  giiuzliili  unkmi(iiK  geweaen  ; 
ai}cr  so  viel  stelit  fest,  dass  er  cs  nicbt  metbodisob  erleriit  bat.  lu  iibnlicbcr  Wcisc  urtbeilen 
audi  Vielmiun  (de  Divi  Thonue  doctrina  ac  .sertpAis,  1564,  ueu  edirt  fuiilnbon.  ITo:!).  Tavella(de 
Liiiulilnts  .S'.  Thomce,  Geuua  1738)  u.  s.  w."  (Der  lieiUye  Tlionuis  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band.  Fiiii/les 
Vapitel,  p.  766.) 

*  I.John,  Chap.  Ill,  8. 

t  See  liow  tbc  Angelical  combines  tbe  teaebing  of  Greek  and  Latin  Doctors: — "  Consider- 
anduiii  est  etiaiii.  quod  eisdeni  latioiiibus  utuntur  Doetores  Gra-coruni  ad  ostendeuduiii  pro- 
eessioneiii  Spiiitus  Saneti  a  Filio  quibus  et  utuiitur  Latiui  Doetores.  Arguiiienfatur  eiiiiu 
Anseliiuis  in  Lib.  de  Proeessione  Spiiitus  Saneti  ad  osteudendani  pnxe.ssiom  in  Sjiirilus  Saneti 
ex  boe  f|iii)il  I'aler  et  Kilius  sunt  nniiis  essentite.  E.v  quo  Beiiuilur  (|iiii(l  I'alcr  el  I'ilins  non 
difterant  ab  iuviei'in  nisi  in  line  <|ii(m1  bi(^  est  Pater,  ille  Filius.  Habere  anlini  8|>iritnin  S;iuetuiii 
ex  se  proeedeiiteiii  noii  jierlinet  ad  lationem  paternitatis,  neque  ail  ratioiieiii  liliatiunis.  Noii 
eniiii  ex  boo  Pater  dieilui  Pater,  quia  SiiiritusSaiictus  ab  eo  proeedit;  neque  tiliatioiii  repugnat 
quod  Iiabeat  ex  se  spritniii  proeedi'iiteiii.  Ueliniiuitur  ergo  quod  habere  ex  se  >S])iritiiiii  pro- 
cedeuteiii,  est  coiiiuiiiiie  Patri  et  Kilio.  lit  similiter  Atbauasius  in  Teca  super  .loaiinem  sic 
argumentatiir.  '  Kx  quo  Kilius  omnia  qu.Tj  Patris  sunt,  essi'iitialiter  babet,  baliet  et  Spiiituiii : ' 
et  C.vrillus  dicit  in  Lib.  Tliesauroruin:  '  vere  spiritnni  Cbristi,  spiiitnin  Patri.s  .Viuistobis  dicit 
esse' uuuin,  et  non  plures;  quoniam  omnia  qmu  sunt  Patris,  veiaeiter  et  iinqnii'  transeunt 
secuuduiii  naturam  in  vero  Filio.'"  ( Contra  Errorea  Grtecorum,  Opimc  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII,  p  254.) 
t  .John.  Chap.  I.,  17.  §  /.  John,  Chap.  IV.,  3. 

11  The  Saint  <'ontiiuies  sliowing  tbe  harmony  of  teaching  in  Greek  and  Latin  thus  : — "  ISx 
hoc  aiiteni  jiatet  quod  euiii  dit'itur  in  Ev.tngelio.  Spiritnni  Sanctum  a  Patre  procedei-e,  datnr 
iutelligi  quod  ]uiieediit  a  F'ilio,  licet  in  Evangelio  non  adilatiir.  Ea  eiiiin  quaj  esseiitialiter 
dicuntiir  rte  Paire  et  Kilio,  dicta  de  Patre,  o])orlet  (|nod  intelligaiifiir  de  Kilio,  etiaiii  si  euin 
exclusioiie  dieaiitur  ;  siciiti  enni  dicitnr  .foaii.,  X  VII..  3  :  '  I't  eognosenni  te  solum  Deiiin  verniii :' 
et  I.  Tim.  VI..  15:  •  (^min.'  .sciliiit  Christum,  '  suis  temp<uibu,s  oslendcl  beat  us'  et  solus  pot  ens 
Rex  regiim  et  Dominus  doniinanliuni,  (|Ui  solus  babet  iinnidrtalitatem,  Intelliguntur  enim 
hnjusmodi  et  de  Kilio  veritieari  ea  ratione,  quia  Kilius  et  Pater  seeuiidum  esseiitiam  iiniim  sunt, 
secundum  qtiod  dieitur  .loan..  A.,  30  :  '  Ego  et  Pater  linum  suuiiis.'  Cum  igitiir  baliere  spiritnni 
ex  se  procedentem,  sit  commune  Patri  et  Filio,  siciit  ea  qiise  dicuntiir  essentiiiliti-r.  lit  ex  dietis 
patet;  cum  dieitur  in  Evaugelio,  Spiritum  ijaiictum  a  Patre  procedere,  iiitdligeiidum  est  quod 
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And  so  also  there  are  said  to  be  some  in  these  days  who  are  trying  to  dis- 
solve Christ,  and  to  diminish  His  dignity  in  as  fai-  as  is  in  them.  For  when 
they  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  proceed  from  the  Son,  they  diminish 
that  dignity  of  His  by  which,  together  with  the  Father,  He  is  the  "spiration" 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  whilst  they  deny  that  there  is  one  head  of  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say  the  holy  Roman  Churcli,  they  manifestly  dissolve  the 
unity  of  the  mystical  body  ;  for  there  cannot  be  one  body  if  there  is  not  one 
head,  nor  one  congregation  where  there  is  not  one  rector.  Hence  "there 
shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."*  And  whilst  they  deny  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  can  be  consecrated  of  unleavened  bread,  they  manifestly 
go  against  Christ  Himself,  who  on  the  first  day  of  the  azymes  (when  by  the 
law  of  the  Jews  nothing  leavened  was  to  be  found  in  their  houses),  according 
to  the  Evangelists,  instituted  this  Sacrament.f  ^'hey  seem  also  to  cast  a 
reflection  on  the  purity  of  the  Sacramental  body  of  Christ,  concerning  which 
the  Apostle  exhorts  the  faithfiil,  saying  that  they  are  not  to  feast  "with  the 
leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  try th. "I  They  also  diminish  the  virtue  of  this  Sacrament  by  denying 
purgatory  ;  because  it  is  the  custom  to  offer  mass  in  the  Church  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  by  doing  away  with  purgatoi-y  the  efficacy  of  the  mass  is 
destroyed  in  its  relation  to  the  dead.  For  it  can  do  no  good  to  those  in  hell, 
oiit  of  which  there  is  no  redemption,  nor  to  those  who  are  in  glory,  who  do 
not  need  our  suffrages.  Therefore  I  will  briefly  show  how  errors  of  this 
kind  are  confuted  by  the  authorities  above-mentioned,  beginning  fii-st  with 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 

After  proving  that  it  is  necessary  for  salvation  to  believe  in 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  S.  Thomas 
says  : — 

The  error  of  those  who  say  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Pontiff  of  the  Roman 
Church,  does  Tiot  possess  the  primacy  of  the  Universal  Chui-ch,  is  like  the 
erroi-s  of  those  who  declare  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Son. II     For  Christ  Himself  the  Son  of  God  conseci-ates  His  Church,  and  seals 

procedat  a  Filio.  Eadem  ratione  cum  in  Symbolo  a  Patribus  edito  dictum  est  quod  Spiiitua 
Sanctus  procedit  a  Patre,  iutelligi  oportetquodpvoceditet  a  Filio;  sieut  cum  de  Patrc  in  eodeni 
Syuibolo  dicituv  quod  sit  omuipotens,  vislbilium  et  iuvisibiliuni  factor,  opoitet  quod  et  de  Filio 
intelligatur."    (Contra  Errores  Grcecorum,  Opusc.  VI..  Cap.  XXXII., p.  255.) 

*  John,  Chap.  X.,  Ifi. 

t  Here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  tlie  Saint's  method  of  arsninn  from  Holy  Scripture  : — "Ad  osten- 
dendum  autem  quod  Spiritns  Sanctus  a  Patie  procedat  et  Kilio,  prinio  siiiiu  udiim  est  quod  etiam 
ab  ipsis  errautibus  iie^ari  non  potest,  cumexpresse  auetm  it;ilf  sacra'  Sciiptina'  probetur  :  quod 
scilicet  fSpiritus  Sanctus  sit  spiritns  Filii.  Uicitur  cniin  ad  Cubit,  IV.,  (i  :  •  yuoiuaui  autem  estis 
tilli  Dei,  niisil  Dens  sjiiiituni  Filii  siii  in  corda  v<-stra  (■liiiiiaiiteni,  Aliba.  jiater :' et /inw.  VJII.. 
9:  '  Si  quis  s]>iiitiiiii  Cliristi  lion  liiibet,  liic  uou  est  ejus:'  et  Arlnnin.  X\'I..1 :  Ciuii  veiiisseut 
Misiam,  teutabaiit  ire  in  liithyiiiaui  :  et  nou  periiiisit  cos  spiritns  Jesu.'  Dicitur  etiam  I.  i'orintli., 
//.,  16;  '  Nos  autem  seusum  Cliristi  habenius ;'  qiioil  de  Spiritu  Saiicto  uecesse  est  iutelliKi,  ut 
patet  per  ea  quae  ab  Apostolo  prnemittuntur.  Dieitiu  etiam  Simitiis  Sanctus,  spiritns  veritatis, 
Joan..  XV.,  26,  ubi  dicitur;  'Cum  venerit  Paracl.vtus.  <|ueiii  iiiittam  vobis  a  Patre,  si)iritum 
veritatis.'  Dicitur  et  spiritns  vitre,  Rom.  VIfI..2:  'Lex  spiritns  vitre  in  Cliristo  Jesu  ;'  iindo 
cum  Filius  de  se  dicat,  .loan.  XIV.,  6;  'Ego  sum  via.  Veritas  et  vita;'  concludunt  Doctores 
Grscorum,  quod  sit  spiritns  Christi;  quod  similiter  adstrnunt  ex  hoc  quod  habetur  in  Psn/. 
XXXII..  6:  '  Verbo  Domini  coeli  firuiati  sunt,  et  spiritu  oris  ejus  oranis  virtus  eoruni.'  Nam  os 
Patris  Filius  dicitur,  sicut  et  verbum."  (Contra  Errores  Onecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p. 
248—249.) 

1 1.  Cor..  Chap,  V.,  v.  8.  i  Chap.  XXXIT.,  p.  248. 

II  Fr.  Alessandro  Reali  (de'Predicatori  Maestro  in  Sacra  Teolojjia  et  Reggente  del  Collegio  dl 
S.  Tommaso  alia  Minerva  in  Roma)  has  written  an  al(li>  treatise  to  prove  that,  though  the 
Angelical  makes  use  of  the  authoritv  of  the  Greek  Doctors  in  touching  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Smercigii  Pontili',  lie  does  not  round  his  ti'acliiiig  upon  llieiii,  but  rather  on  the  words  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  That  sueli  is  the  ease  is  evident  from  thi^  way  in  which  the  Saint  treats  the 
same  point  in  lifs  Citiiniinitanj  on  the  bombard,  in  the  CaUnn.  .4\irea.  and  in  the  Suiiimn  Thtblogica 
itself.  Fr.  .\lessandro  Reali  says  :—"  Certamcnte  nelV  oimsenlo  contra  errorex  Onrcornm,  die  6 
I'nniea  opera  eye  si  serve  l'.\quinate  delle  tirecbe  tcstiuioiiiHiize  a  lui  esibite  dal  Pontcfice  Ur- 
bauo,  dorrebbe  cbiaruiueute  uppavire,  quelle  autorittl  esseru  state  il  fondameutu  sul  quale 
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it  to  Himself  by  the  Holy  Spiiit,  as  it  were,  with  His  owii  (;hara,ctei"  and  seal, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  aforesaid  authorities.*  And  in  like  maimer  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  by  His  primacy  and  providence,  like  a  faithful  minister,  keeps  the 
Universal  Cluu-ch  subject  to  Chi-ist.  It  must  be  shown  therefoi-e,  on  the 
authorities  of  the  Greek  doctors,  tliat  the  aforesaid  Vicar  of  Christ  possesses 
the  plentitude  of  power  over  the  whole  Church.  That  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
the  successor  of  Peter,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
bishops,  the  Canon  of  the  Coimcil  expressly  shows,  sayhig-:  "We  venerate 
accoi-ding  to  the  Sciiptures,  and  the  definition  of  the  Canons,  the  most  holy 
Bishop  of  ancient  Rome,  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  bishops."  The  Sacred 
Scriptures  agree  \vith  this  authority,  and  both  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  give  the  first  place  to  Peter  amongst  the  Apostles.  Hence 
Clirysostom  says  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew  upon  the  words :  *'  The 
disciples  came  to  Jesus  saying  :  who  is  the  gi-eatei'  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?"  that  "  they  conceived  a  certain  human  scandal  which  they  were 
unable  to  conceal,  and  they  could  not  bear  the  ulcer  in  tlieir  heart  on  seeing 
Peter  preferred  and  honoured  before  themselves. "f 

It  is  shown  also  that  the  aforesaid  Vicar  of  Christ  obtains  universal  prelacy 
over  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  For  we  read  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
that  the  whole  Synod  exclaimed  to  Pope  Leo:  "Long  life  to  Leo,  the  Most 
Holy,  Apostolical,  and  (Ecumenical  [that  is.  Universal]  Patriarch."  And 
Chrysostom  upon  Matthew:  "The  Son  conceded  to  Peter  power  belonging  to 
the  Father  and  Son  all  over  the  earth,  and  gave  authoi-ity  over  all  things 
which  are  in  heaven  to  a  mortal  man,  granting  to  him  the  keys  that  he  might 
spi-ead  the  Chiu-ch  throughout  the  earth."  And  upon  John  in  the  eighty-fifth 
Homily  :  "  He  circumscribes  James  locally  in  a  given  place,  but  he  appoints 
Peter  the  master  and  doctor  of  the  whole  world."  Likewise  upon  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles :  "  Peter  received  power  from  the  Son  over  all  who  are  sons,  not 
as  Moses,  over  one  people,  but  over  the  whole  world."     This  also  is  drawn 

iuualzi)  la  propria  ilottiina.  Ma  si  manifesta  txitto  il  contrario.  lu  quell' Opusculo,  come  lo 
diuiostra  il  titolo  luiUrn  cnorfit  Grtfiorum,  lia  di  niira  I'AnKeliro  abbattcro  Ic  false  opiiiioni  clie 
avevaiio  corotto  hi  IV-dc   ili  uidlti  tra  i  Greci :  percif)  lo  iutitola  lontm  n-rnrrs  t:rir<-<inim.     Ora 

stiiiio  t'onvetiieiitc  servirsi  di-lle   autoriti'l  di   Grcci   Dottori,   pcrclK'  hiicoiiic  \ r:iti  da  Greci, 

]>iii  facilmeute  avrebbcru  abbiacciatc  le  seiitenze  coutrarit'  iiisiyiiatc  dalla  (Jliiesa  latiua." 
{.'San  Tommaso  d'  Aquino  e  L'  InfallilnUta  dei  Romanl  PonUfici,  p.  7.     Roma,  187U.) 

"  There  ai-e  five  lieadiugs  under  Chapter  XXXII.  of  the  "  Contra  Krrores  Greecorum"  wliich 
bear  upon  the  iirivileyes  of  the  Sovereifju  Poiititl'.  1.  Quod  Pontifex  Romaiius  est  primus  et 
inaxinius  inter  onines  Episeopos.  i.  Quod  idem  Poutifiex  iu  totani  Ecelesiani  Christi  uiiiversa- 
leiii  pnelationeni  liaiiit.  :t.  Quod  idem  habet  in  Ecclesia  potestjitis  pleiiitudincni.  4.  Quod  iu 
eadem  poti-state  ijiia'  cullata  est  I'etro  a  (jliristo.  5.  Quod  ad  eum  pertiuet  deterniinare  quae 
sunt  Kidei,  p.  'IM — 25H.  "  In  questi  oimjiH-  paragrati,"  says  Reali,  "  preziosi  siecome  cosa  divina, 
1.  piuie  ben  forniulata  la  sua  tesi  :  2.  la  vendica  e  la  libera  dall'  errore  eontrario  sosteuiito  dai 
Greei  per  nicz/.o  deir  auto^t.^  dei  loro  Dottori:  3.  diuuistra  ehe  la  tjreea  antorit.'l  e  conforme. 
alia  Saera  Scrittura.  Difatti  iiel  paranrafo  ove  iueoniiiuia  a  trattare  del  Romano  Poiitefiei-  for- 
iniilata  la  tesi  ehe  J'tititi/r.r  Hihikuiiis  rst  jirinin.s  it  iiiit.riiiius  int.r  iniiins  Kpinrdjws.  eosi  i-sordiM'e: 
Shnilin  nittem  error  '.-it  ilirfiitiuin,  Christi  riniriioit.  H'Oii'nui'  Ki:rhsiiv  I'ontifir, m.  non  tiiihirr  iiiiinr- 
aalis  Eccleaiie  primatuvi.  rrruri  ilin  titiuiii.  Sj>hilH)ii  Sain-tutu  u  Jilio  uon  jiructdire  :  qnindi  rijjettji 
quest'erriire  fjreeo  per  I'aiitorila  dei  loro  Dotlori  :  tinalniente  conchiude:  hoc  autem  nurtorituti 
ronnonat  NacrtB  Scripiurw  una'  inter  .4j)oslolo,<  I'etrn  (ittrihiiit  primuin  locum,  tarn  in  Kvangeliis,  quam 
in  Actihus  Aposlolorum,  Slmilmeiite  nel  p;na<;rafo  iJU'd  iilfin  Ponti/rx  in  tota)n  Ecclrsimn  Christi 
nnirersiilem  habet  prinlationm.  ccmehiude,  elie  Petro  utilistintte  ores  muis  Christux  c<ymmisit,  dicens 
Joau.  ult.  V.  17.  Pasce  ores  meas.  et  Joan.  10.  16.  nt  sit  unuin  ovile  et  units  Pastor  :  e  nell'  ultimo  per 
tacer  degli  altri,  le<fgiamo.  Item  etiam  hoc  patet  ex  auctoritate  Domini  dicentis :  Luc.  22.  23.  Tu 
uUqxiando  convermm  covfirmafratres  tuos."    (Loc.  Cit.,  p.  10 — 11.) 

t  Here  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  teachins;  of  the  Angelical: — "  Ma  vediamo  qnali  siano 
in  detto  luogo.  i  fondamenti  sopra  i  qnali  stabilisce  I'infallibiliti'l  Poutitioia.  Sono  tre  pletre, 
una  all'altra  subordinata.  c  non  Mioblile  arena  come  vorrebbe  I'autor  dell'opuscolo.  Prima  ])ie- 
tra.  e  <iiiista  (liirissiina,  <■  la  Saciii  Si  littiua  e  sono  i  test!  Luc.  22.  Eyo  pro  te  roriari  Petre.  ut  »((« 
dfjiriat  Jiilis  tii:t.  1 1  tit  iiliiiiiuiiilii  ri'iifii  siis  riiiijirmii  fratres  tuox  ;  e  I'altro  ad  Coriiitli  1.  Idip.iimi 
dicatis  out  lies  el  non  s-iiii  in  voliis  seliism'ilit.  La  seconda,  le  Decretal!  extra  de  Bapt.  cap.  Majores, 
nelle  qnali  si  dice  die  iiuijores  ei  dijfieiliores  KccUMie  qmestiones  ad  Stwimiim  Pontificem  re/eruntur. 
Lii  terza  e  la  r.agione  die  trae,  parte  dalla  scrittura,  e  parte  da'suoi  principi  general!  sit  cui 
come  Filosofo  appoggia  le  duttrine  die  fonda,  e  eoi  qnali  le  illiistra.  K  neppiir  lA,  ove  data  occa- 
sione  paria  deH'lufallibiliti  dei  Roinani  PonteHci  perde  di  mira  il  solido  fondaiiiento  sii  cui 
sempre  edifici">  ((uesta  dottrina."  (San  Tommaso  d' Aquino  e  L' InfallibHita  dei  Komani  Ponteftci, 
p.  l:i.     Bvma,  1870.) 
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from  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture  ;  for  Chi-ist  committed.  His  sheep  to 
Peter,  saying-,  without  distinction,  "feed  my  sheep;"*  and  "that  there  be 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd. "t  It  follows  fi'om  the  authority  of  the  said  Doc- 
tors that  the  Roman  Pontiff  possesses  the  plenitude  of  power  in  the  Church. 

S.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,^  S.  Chrysostom,^  and  the 
Evangelist  S.  Matthew,!  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  doctrine : — 

It  is  also  shown  that  Peter  is  the  Vicar  of  Chi-ist,  and  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  succeeds  to  the  jwwer  gi\-en  by  Christ  to  Peter.  For  the  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  says  :  "  If  any  bishop  is  declared  of  bad  name  he  has 
the  free  choice  of  appealing  to  the  most  blessed  Bishop  of  ancient  Rome  :  for 
Peter  is  our  Father  of  refuge,  and  he  alone  has  the  right,  in  the  place  of  God, 
freely  to  determine  the  guilt  of  a  criminated  bishop,  accoi-ding  to  the  keys 
given  him  by  the  Lord ;"  and  lower  down,  "  and  let  all  things  defined  by 
him  be  looked  upon  as  coming  from  the  Vicar  of  the  Apostolic  throne."^  So 
Cyril  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  says,  speaking  in  the  person  of  Christ :  "  Thou 
with  an  end,  and  I  withoiit  end,  will  be  with  all  whom  I  shall  put  in  thy 
place,  as  I  am  with  thee,  fully  and  pei'fectly  in  sacrament  and  in  authority." 
And  Cyril  in  the  book  of  Treas tires  says,  that  "the  Ajiostles  have  affirmed  in 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  that  in  all  questions  of  doctrine  Peter  is  in  the  place 
of  God  and  of  His  Church,  giving  him  place  in  every  chapter  and  synagogue, 
in  every  election  and  affirmation."  And  fui'ther  on:  "Befoi-e  whom,"  that 
is,  Peter,  "all  bend  their  heads  jjwe  dlvbio,  and  whom  the  rulers  of  the 
world  obey  as  if  he  were  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself."  And  S.  Chrysostom  says, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  the  Son  :  "  Feed  my  sheep ;  that  is,  preside  over 
the  bi-ethren  in  my  place."** 


*  John,  Chap.  XVII.  f  John,  Chap.  X.,  16. 

t  These  are  the  -noids,  as  given  by  the  Angelical  out  of  tlie  Liber  Thesaurorum  : — "  '  Sieiit 
Christiis  accepit  a  Patre  dux  sceptrum  Ecclesife  geutium  ex  Israel  egredieus  super  oniiiHin  priu- 
cipatnm  et  potestatem,  super  omne  quodcunique  est,  ut  ei  uuucta  curveutur,  pliiii.ssini.liii 
potestateiu  ;  sic  et  Petro  et  ejus  successoribus  pleuissime  eonimisit: '  et  etiain  :  '  Nulli  alii  ipiani 
Petro  Cliristus  quod  suiim  est  j)leuum,  sed  ipsi  soli  dedit : '  et  infra:  'Pedes  Cliristi  liuiiianitas 
est,  scilicet  ipse  homo,  cui  tota  ajteruitas  pleiiissiiiiam  dedit  potestatem;  quem  unus  triiini 
assumpsit  in  imitate  personas,  transvexit  ad  patrem  super  oinneni  principatum  et  potestatem, 
ut  adoreut  euni  omues  Augeli  Dei;  quem  totum  dimisit  per  saerauif ntuui  et  potestatem  Pe.tro 
et  Ecelesiie  ejus.'  "    (Contra  Errores  Grcecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXJI.,  p.  256,  Vol.  XV.) 

i  "  Et  Chi-ysostomus  dicit  ad  cous\ilta  Bulgarorum  [which  is  in  all  the  editions,  but  wrong; 
it  should  be.  Supra  Joannem  Horn.  LXXXVIII.].  ex  persona  Christi  loquens:  '  Ter  te  interrngo, 
an  ames,  au  diligas,  quia  ter  me  trepidus  et  timidus  negasti.  Nuuc  autem  reductus.  ne  credant 
te  fratres  gratiam  et  clavium  auctoritatem  amisisse,  quia  amas  me,  coram  ipsis  id  tibi  jam  con-  .• 
flrmo  quod  meum  est  pleuum.' "  (Contra  Errores  Grcecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXIl..  2>.  256, 
Vol.  X  V.) 

II  "  Hoc  etiam  trahitur  ex  auctoritate  Scriptura?:  nam  Domiiius,  Matth.  XVI.,  19,  nniversar 
liter  Petro  dixit:  '  Quodeumque  solveris  super  terram,  erit  sohitum. et  iu  ccelis.'  "     ilbhi^mi.) 

TI  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  try  and  prove  not  only  that  the  .Angelical  grounded  his  teaching 
on  the  (Jri'.-k  Fatli»-rs,  Imt  moreiner  that  thds.'  passa^i-s  wiiii'li  he  r.-li.-d  upon  wi-rc  not  written 
by  them  at  all.  Regarduig  tlie  iufallihilit ;•  iil  tli.-  I'entitf,  luiir  (if  tin-  I-allicrs  are  adduced,  and 
three  Coun(.'ils.  (1)  S.  Cyril  ot  Jerusalem,  (2)  S.  C.\  ril  of  Alexandria,  (;i)  .•^.  .John  Oliryso.Htom,  and 
(4)  the  Abbot  Maximus;  then  two  Councils  of  (Huilcedou,  aud  one  of  Coustautiuople.  The 
Libellus  from  which  the  .'ingelical  quotes  not  only  gives  the  names  and  words  of  the  authorities 
quoted,  but  also  the  references  to  the  various  works  or  places  whence  the  extracts  were 
drawn.  For  instance,  .S.  Cyril  of  .lerusalem  :  "  in  XVIII.  Tractatu  super  illniii  arliculuni  .'<ym- 
boli  Nic;eui,  in  unam  sauctam  catholicam  et  apnstolieam  Keele.siani."  S.  Cyril  nl'  .Mcxnndria : 
"  De  eodem  (argumento)  S.  Cyrillns  patiiarca  AIexandrini\s  tertii  Concilii  maxinrns  d.liMilor  in 
tertio  Libro  Tliesanrornm  de  Hassidue  Domini."  S.  Jolui  Chrysc<stom:  "  Beams  .loannes  Chry- 
sostomus  patriarca  Ci>nstantin(i]iolitanus  super  Mattluenm:  '  Tu  es  Petrnset  sn|>er  banc 
petram,  &!•.'  Idi-m  in  codcni  Malthao  (|Uuni  dieitur:  'In  ilia  hora  aceesscrunt  disi'ipuli  ad 
.lesum  dicentes,  (juis  inajor  est  in  regno  co'lorum.'  Idem  ('hrysostomus  super  .loannem  [not 
'adcousnita  Biilgarorum],  Horn.  LXXXVIII; "  and  finally:  "  Heatus  Maximus  magnua  Doctor 
iu  epistola  orlentalibus  directa^"  It  is  hardl.v  credible  that  the  .■Vngelical,  who  knew  the 
Fathers  so  intimately,  and  who  lived  upon  S.  Chrvsostom's  Homilies  on  S.  Matthew,  should 
have  bi-.'ii  di-eeiyed  whiMi  not  the  words  only,  but  tin-  rclVr.ncrs.  wi're  befon-  hini.  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  is  continually  cited  in  the  Vattnii  .Inn a.  :ind  Cardinal  Mai  has  in  tliii  ty-1  wo  instances 
in  the  Ciuiimrnttiri/  im  ,'^'.  Luke  shown  tlie  accurai'y  of  llio  .\iigi-lical  in  bis  (I'nolal  ions.  (('/. 
Ueher  die  I'iitvrstMiii  in  dts  lieil.  Thomas  Op.  Contra  En-vrcs  Grivcoruin,  Der  KaVwlik,  i  XIJ., p.  ill; 
August.  1871.     Mainz.) 

**  Contra  Errores  Oraicorum,  Opvsc.  VI,,  Cap.  XXXIL,  p.  2!)6— 257,  Vol.  XV. 
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It  belongs  to  the  said  Pontiff  to  determine  mattei-s  of  faith,  for  Cyiil  says 
in  the  book  of  Treasures  :  "  As  niembei'S  let  us  bide  in  our  head  the  Apostolic 
throne  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  from  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  what  we 
ought  to  believe  and  what  we  ought  to  hold."  Maximus*  in  a  letter  directed 
to  the  Orientals  also  says  :  "All  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  sincerely  receive 
the  Lord,  and  the  Catholics  of  the  whole  world  who  confess  the  true  faith, 
look  upon  the  Church  of  the  Romans  as  upon  the  sim,  and  i-eceive  fi'om  her 
the  light  of  the  Catholic  and  ajiostolic  faith  :  nor  without  reason,  for  we  read 
that  Peter  was  the  tii-st  to  confess  perfect  faith,  under  divine  revelation,  when 
he  said  "Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God."t  Hence  the  Lord  says 
to  him:  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not." 

It  is  evident  also  that  he  is  the  Prelate  of  Patriarchs  fi-om  what  Cynl  |  says, 
namely,  that  it  is  "its  place  alone,"  that  is,  the  Apostolic  throne  of  theRoman 
Pontifls,  "  to  reprehend,  correct,  decree,  dissolve,  loosen,  and  to  bind,  in  the 
pliu'.e  of  Him  who  built  it  up.''  And  S.  Chrysostom  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  says,  that  "  Peter  is  the  most  holy  summit  of  the  blessed 
Apostolic  thi'one,  the  good  shepherd."  Again ;  this  also  is  evident  from  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  saying  :  "And  thou  being  once  converted,  confirm  thy 
lu'ethren."^^ 

It  is  of  necessity  for  salvation  to  lie  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  for 
Cyril  says  in  the  book  of  Treasures :  "  Therefore,  brethren,  let  us  so  imitate 
Christ  that  we  His  sheep  may  hear  His  voice,  abiding  in  the  Church  of  Peter; 
and  let  us  not  be  inflated  with  the  wind  of  pride,  lest  perchance  the  coiling 
serpent  cast  us  out  for  our  contentiousness,  as  he  did  Eve  of  old,  from  para- 
dise." ||    And  Maximus  says  in  the  Epistle  directed  to  the  Orientals:  "We 


*  If  tlie  words  fiuotcri  hy  S.  Tlifniias  from  the  LihrlJus  are  not  to  he  foiincl,  others  equally 
impressive  can  lie  Ivrmi^lil  iurwanl  fnim  another  plaec  :  — "  Nur  iniif;c  it  bi-achteii,  wie  der  Iieil. 
Thomas  die  Worte  (h'.s  auonymeii  Verfasser.s  Imelistiibliili  uiid  text!;ciii:i.ss  eitirt,  was  ln-i  einer 
kritiseheii  Arbeit  gaiiz  niiliirlieh  ist  :  aber  iiicht  so  der  Un;;eiiaiiute.  Siii:derii  diesi-r  fiihrl  die 
Viiter  au  'ad  seusuiii,'  iiiebt  'ad  literaiii,'  iudeiii  er  oft  ihre  Ausspriiche  zusammenfasst,  so  z.  B. 
weiin  er  eine  Stelle  aus  der  Kateeheae  des  heil.  Cyrillus.  welche  aus  drei  Periodeii  besteht,  in 
eiiie  einzige  zusammeiizieht,  Lauuoy  sagt,  dass  daa  ZeuK'iiss  des  heil.  Maximus,  '  epistola  jid 
orientali's.'  niebt  vorbaiideii  sei;  do(di  weiiii  man  iiaelil'orselit,  bej;ej;net  man  aneh  dieser  in( 
zweilen  Bande  <h'r  Werke  dieses  Valers  uuter  deni  Titel  ■  Kx.  .-jiistola  lioniie  seri)ita,'  nnd  dieser 
enthiill  ilie  niiuilieben  Meinnngeii.  welelie  ihm  der  Unbekannti-  nnd  der  heil.  'I'bomas  Kusehrei- 
heii,  nnd  so;;ar  die  Worfe.  Man  verijleiehe  niir  deii  An lan^:  '  tinnies  i-niiii  orlii.s  lerrarnm  lines, 
et  (|ni  nbiiine  yentiuni  Ucmiinnm  vera  ri-etai|Ue  ti<le  <Minlitentnr.  velnl  in  solem  sempilerna'  Ineis 
in  Sanetissiniam  Konianam  Keebsiam.  ejn.si|nc  Contrshioni-ni  ae  lideni  reela  inlorlis  ocnlis 
1-espiciens.  ex  ipsa  elluli;nrans  expi-elanles.jubar.  Petruin  doetrina-  sanelmnmiine  pront  sincere 
omnique  pietate  Numiue  afflataj  atqne  divime  sex  Synodi  exposuere,  ex|dicalissinie  tidei  s.vm- 
holuni  edentes.' "  (Unber  die  Vdterslellen  in  dee  heil.  TIwvuis  Op.  Contra  Erroies  Grceconim ,  Der 
Katholik,  i  XII.,  p.  218:  Auijmt,  1871.    Mainz.) 

t  Matth..  Cluii>.  XVI.,  V.  16. 

i  The  reference  to  the  third  hook  of  S.  Cyril's  TTifsamiis  cannot  be  coUa'ed,  hecanse  only 
one  book  is  extant.  However,  Cardimil  Mai  has  published  iu  his  Xora  UiMiotheca  Palriim,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  420;  Vol.  TIL.  p.  144:  and  in  the  Homily  De  iJfijiara.  p.  380,  suffieient  evidence  to  prove 
thill  S.  C:vril  did  hold  tin- doelrine  attributed  to  him.  Take  these  three  (luotatimis  from  the 
three  several  phices  rel.rreil  to:— (1)  In  the  Commentary  on  S.  Lnke:  "  Cnni  <rf;o  I'ominiis  disei- 
pnli  ne-iationem  ininiisM-t,  iis  verbis  quibus  dicit:  oravi  pro  te  nt  non  detieiat  tiiles  tna;  infert 
statim  eiMisolatoiium  sernioiiem,  ait(ine;  el  tu  aliqnando  eonversiis  eonhrma  fratres  tuos,  idest 
FiniuniKiitinii  alqve  M'liji.tti r  ixto  illoruni  qni  jier  fideiu  ad  me  aecednnt.  Et  niir.are  nirsns  ser- 
monis  soUerliamet  divina'  pli.cidilatis  cnlmen.  Ne  enim  in  ilesi)irationeui  addneeret  disei- 
pnlum  (iiiasi  de  aposlolalu^  ;;loria  t'oret  expiuineinlus.  poslc|iuun  ne;:assel.  implel  euin  bona  sue, 
lore  nt  jn'omissa.  l)ona  eonsi  (jualnr.  Ait  enim  :  et  In  eonversus  conlii  riia  fiatres  tuos.  O  inetVa- 
bilis  heniunilas!  non<lum  eral  peeeatum.  et  .jani  veniinn  pmliet,  rursu.M|uc  illnni,  in  ai)osl(diea 
dif;nilate    i-onslitnit."     (2)  On    }'s'ihii   C.VA'.V.  .-    '■Veleli:ini    tortasse    lacUsiani  snam   ai>pellal 

sanetornni  civilalein.  .Sat;in:e  inexpiijinabilein,  et  nuuqini apiendam.  uiasnum  tunm  et  iiie\- 

)niyn;iliilcm  niurnm."  (:i)  In  the  .Sermon  Iir  Dripnra:  "(.luodanlem  ita  se  babeani,  testein  pro- 
feianiMK  tide  diiiuuni.  saiK'ti.ssimnm  si'iliei't  et  totiiis  minuli  .hxhii]ii.'<'i'jiiiiii,  p.itreni  et  Patriarcaui 
('(eleslinnm  ni:i>;n;e  Ilrhis  Koni;e."     (V/.  Loc.  Cit.J 

't  Liil-.r,  Clu,,,.  AA/A,  :i2. 

li  Kefjiirdiii';  the  (;ouiwils  which  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  antlnu  ity  of  the  SoverelKn 
PontiH':— "  Ks  sind  der-eii  4lrei ;  zwei  voiu  Oonciliuni  zu  Chaleedon,  eine  dritte  vom  zweitem 
Coneil  zu  f'iinstaiilino|iei  Pie  Zeu^nisse  vom  Coneil  zn  Cbaliedon  bezieheu  sich  anf  die 
Ac<'Ian)»tionen,  welclie  nniu  dem  I'apste  Leo  darbraehte,  anf  eineu  Canon  in  Befrelf  der 
Appelbitionen.  I'nd  bier  muss  man  vor  AUeiii  wissen,  dass  der  lieil.  Thomas  diese  ZeuKnisse 
iiiebt  in  limr  Partiaksamndnn;;,  sonderii  in  den  Aeteu  selbst  (relesen  halte,  weil  er  diese  in 
seineii  Selirit'len  ;infiibrt,  wie  er  aneh  die  Aden  des  ("oneils  von  Constantinopel  yelesen  liatte. 
Jetzt  l)esitzeii  wir  diese  .\cteu  uiclit  mehr  uuvcrselut,    Sle  sind  vou  den  Griecben  verlalacbt 
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declare  the  Universal  Church,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Saviour,  to 
be  compacted  and  founded  upon  the  rock  of  the  confession  of  Peter,  in  which 
Church  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  I'emain  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls." 

Besides  this  Tractate  against  the  special  errors  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Saint  also  wrote  another  in  answer  to  a  certain  Cantor  of 
Antioch,  who  proposed  a  series  of  difficulties  to  him  regarding 
the  religion  of  the  Saracens.* 

S.  Thomas  begins  by  reminding  the  Cantor  of  S.  Peter's 
words  : — 

"Sanctify  the  Lord  Chi-ist  in  yoiu-  hearts;"!  that  is,  by  faith,  which  will 
keep  us  safe  under  the  attacks  and  i-idicule  of  the  enemy ;  hence  he  adds, 
"  l^eing  ready  always  to  satisfy  every  one  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  that 
hope  which  is  in  you."  For  Christian  faith  principally  consists  in  confessing 
the  Holy  Trinity,  whilst  it  glories  in  a  special  manner  in  the  Cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  "the  word  of  the  Cross,"  as  S.  Paul  says,  "to  them 
indeed  that  perish  is  foolishness ;  but  to  them  that  are  saved,  that  is  to  us, 
it  is  the  power  of  God."|  Our  hope  consists  in  two  things:  in  that  which  we 
expect  after  death,  and  in  God's  help  towards  attaining  our  expectation. 
And  these  are  the  things  that  you  say  are  attacked  and  i-idiculed  by  the 
infidel :  you  allege  that  the  Saracens  laugh  at  us  for  calling  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  seeing  that  God  has  no  wife  ;  and  hold  us  to  be  mad  for  confessing  three 
persons  in  God,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  that  there  are  not  three  Gods. 
They  mock  also  at  our  saying  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  cruci- 
fied for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  ;  liecause  if  the  Omnipotent  God 
could  have  saved  mankind  without  the  passion  of  His  Son,  He  could  also 
have  made  man  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  sinning.^     They  blame  Christians 

worden,  wie  Gregor  der  Grosse  nnd  andere  Schiiftsteller  nachgewiesen  liaben.  DocU  sie 
geniigen,  uni  die  Aeclitlieit  der  AccliUiiationen  festzu.stellen,  ivelche  Thomas  aufiiluf ,  da  wir 
wisseu,  dass  auf  diesem  Coneil  Leu  vide  .^ocIiimatioiHn  gebvaclit  -vvurdeii.  Dciisdedit  gibt 
e.ine  lange  Reihe  davoii  in  der  .Saiiiinlum;  .seiner  (':in(iiieii.  welclie  Monsigiiore  Mnvtiinu  ci, 
zweiteiM'ustos  der  vaticauisclieii  Bibliutliek.  uiid  die  Hiiidir  BMlleriui  iu  den  Werlveji  <bs  lieil. 
Leo  veriiffeiitliebt  baben.  Der  Caunu  in  Betrefl' der  Appellation  an  den  Papst  in  gnisseren 
StreittVageii  tiiidct  .sieli  iu  den  Concilien  von  Niciia,  von  JSardika  und  an  andereu  Orten.  Jlau 
niiisste  (bis  fiMiize  eaiiiiniscbe  Recbt  und  die  gauze  Kircbeugeschicbte  veruicbten,  wenu  man 
dieses  FundaiiientalpiiMeip  verwerfen  wollte." 

"  Es  eriibrigt  nur  uoeh  der  Canon  des  Concils  von  Constantinopel;  worin  der  Papst  ^enauut 
Avird  "  primus  et  maximus  episcoporuui."  Uieser  Canon  befindet  sich  nicht  in  den  t'(iiieils;n;- 
ten,  wie  wir  sie  jetzt  baben  :  aber  deniioch  muss  sell>st  Launoy  zngestebeu,  dass  ii  ini  rciuiis- 
clien  Ordo  stelit  nnd  acbt  ist."  (Ueher  die  Vdteratellen  in  des  heil.  IViomas  Op.  Contra  Krrores 
GrcBcorum,  Der  KatlioHk,  i  XII. :  August,  18T1.) 

*  Declaratio  quorumdiim  Articnlornm  contra  (h-cfcos,  Armenos  et  Saracetnn  ad  Cantorem  Ami- 
ochenmn,  Opnxc.  IT..  C'p.  7. -A'.,  ;).  Hij— 9G ;  0pp.  Omnia,  fol.  A' IT.  di]}.  7/.— Qijaliter  sit  disuu- 
tandiiui  contra  iiiliib'les  ;  Ctip-  777— (.inaliti-r  in  divinis  sit  aceipienda  <;eueratiii  :  Ciip./l'.— 
Qualiter  in  di\  inis  sit  iii'cii>ienda  procrssio  Spiritns  Saneti  n  i'atre  et  l''ilio  :  <'ap.  r.— (^M;e  liiit 
ca>is:i  inearnationis  Filii  Dei:  C'aji.  JV.— (^ualiter  debet  intelli^a  hoc  quoddicitnr:  Dcustaelus 
est  binno  :  dip.  r77— ynaliter  sit  accipicndnm  ipiod  di<'itnr  verlmui  Dei  passnni  ;  Cap.  I'lII. — 
Qnaliter  sit  aecipiiMidaui  i|nod  lid.-les  acciiiinnt  ccu-pns  Cluisti ;  Cap.  7A'.— Qnaliter  est  speeialis 
locus  ui)i  aniin:c  iini;,'antur  antcciuani  sint  lieat;e  :  Cap.  A'.— <^Mid  di\  iniapra'destiuatio  buiuanis 
actiljus  neccssitafciH  non  irnponat.  Kubeis  says  of  tliis  Opusnihim  :— "  Kecensjtuin  b-gimus 
apnd  syucliionos  sn|>pares()ue  testes  omnes,  bactenus  adbil)itos  in  Operuin  .\iniinatis  c.usniii  : 
Ptobuiiaiuni  bncensein.  Hartlioloniaiim  Logotbetam,  Bernarduin  Guidouis.  Nicolanin  Tiivctnni. 
.b)anncm  de  C(dumna,  Lndovicnni  Valleidetnnuni,  Sanctum  Antcuiinuni.  Suiicricucni  Opusculi 
iusiTii)tioncm  diserte  notant  Beruardus  (Jnidonis  et  S.  Antonins  :  insi-riiituimiin-  :  '  Dc  lialioni- 
lins  Kidei,'  rccenseut  alii.  '  Cantori  Autiocbcno'  n\iHcup;ilnin  est.  l^nisnaiu  ille  fneril.  ignotnin 
plane.  i)e  Cantoris  ninuere  apud  Gneeos  et  apud  Latinos  cousule  Dncangium  in  utro(iue  Lcxico 
Mediaj  et  Intimw  Graicitatis  et  Latinitatis."  (Beruardi  MaiiiB  de  Kubeis,  Dissertatio  III.,  Cap. 
III.,  p.  426;  S.  Thomie  Aquiuatis,  Opp.  Omnia,  Vol.  XV.) 

t  /.  Peter,  Chap.  III.,  15.  t  I.  Cor.,  Chap.  I..  18. 

?  Tbe  Saint  indicates  bow  the  beathen  is  to  be  met :— "  He  boc  tanien  primo  admouere  to 
void,  ipuid  in  disputationibus  contra  intideles  de  artictilis  fidei,  nc^i  ad  boc  conari  debes,  lit 
tidein  rationibus  nciH-ssariis  probes.  Hoe  euini  subliiuitati  fidei  derogaret,  cu.jus  Veritas  non 
sobim  bumanas  meules,  sed  etiam  Angeloruui  excedit ;  a  nobis  antem  crednntur  quasi  all  ipso 
I)eo  revelata.  Quia  tanien  qnod  a  aumnia  veritate  procedit,  falsmn  esse  non  potest  nee 
necessaria  ratione  impnguari  valet  quod  falsuiu  non  est;  fides  nostra  necessariis  rationibus 
Bicut  probari  uou  potest,  quia  bumauam  iiienteiii  <'xcedit,  ita  improbari  necessaria  ratioue  nou 
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for  eating  their  God  upon  the  altar,  and  say  that  if  the  body  of  Christ  had 
been  sis  big  as  a  mountain  it  would  by  this  time  have  been  consumed.  And 
you  say  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  err  in  holding  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  up  to  the  day  of  judgment,  will  be  neither  punished  nor  rewarded, 
but  that  they  are  as  it  were  hidden  away  ;  because  since  they  are  without 
then-  bodies  they  ought  to  be  neither  punished  nor  rewarded.  And  they 
quote  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel  in  suppoi-t  of  their  error  :  "In  my 
Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions."*  With  regard  to  the  merit  which 
depends  on  fi-ee  will,  you  say  that  both  Saracens  and  others  asseii  the  neces- 
sity of  human  acts  on  account  of  the  Divine  prescience  and  ordination,  and 
declai-e  that  man  could  neither  die  nor  sin  had  not  God  so  ordained;  and 
that  every  man  has  his  destiny  written  on  his  forehead.  With  regai'd  to 
these  things  you  ask  for  moral  and  philosophical  reasons  such  as  the  Sara- 
cens admit,  for  it  is  vain  to  argue  from  authority  against  those  who  reject 
authority  .f 

The  Saint  then  sets  himself  to  give  the  sohition  of  these 
difficulties ;  insinuating  how  controversy  against  intidels  is  to 
be  conducted,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  term  Generation, 
elucidating  the  doctrine  of  Procession,  the  reasons  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Word,  and  unfolding,  in  a  long  argument,  how 
the  words  "  God  was  made  man"  are  to  be  understood,  as  well 
as  this  expression,  "  The  Word  of  God  suffered."  Next, 
objections  regarding  the  Blessed  Eucharist  are  solved,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  proved  ;  whilst  finally  it  is  shown  that 
the  admission  of  the  theory  of  predestination  is  not  equivalent 
to  admitting  the  necessity  of  human  acts  ;  and  thus  ends  this 
able  paper  in  answer  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Cantor  of 
Antioch.J 


potest  i>v()i)tci-  sui  veiitateni.  Ad  hoc  igitiir  debet  tendere  cliristiaiii  disputatoris  iutentio  in 
aiticiilis  lidei.  luiu  lit  tiilciii  probet,  sed  ut.  lideiii  dclViidut  ;  iinde  et  beatus  Petrus  noil  dixit : 
'  Tai-ati  sciihk-i'  ad  iirobatinueiii,  sed  'ad  satislaetidiieii].'  lit  scilicet  ratioiiabiliter  osteudatUr 
uon  esbe,  falsuia  quud  tides  catholica  coiititetur."     (iJay.  11.,  p.  ati,  Vol.  XVI.) 

*  John,  Chap.  XIV.,  2. 

t  See  liow  the  Saint  meets  the  difficnlty  re<;ardiiig  the  real  Presence:— "  Si  quis  atiteni 
inficleiis  velit  dicere  banc  conversiDiuiii  iiiipc>s.sil)ibiii  esse,  cousideret  Dei  oninipotentiani. 
Contitetiir  quidem  quod  per  viitnteiii  natui:e  jidssit  una  res  couverti  in  aliam  quantnin  ad 
forniani,  sieut  quod  aer  iu  igiieiii  eonvertitur.  ilum  materia  qua-  priiis  erat  subjeeta  fornwe 
aeris.  jiostea  forma?  ignis  subjicitur.  JIullo  niaj;is  erj;o  virtus  oniiiipotentis  Dei,  qu;e  totani  ici 
siilistaiitiain  iu  esse  producit,  nou  solum  trausmiilando  .seeunduin  t'ormam,  ut  t'aeit  iiatina, 
])()tevit  lioc  totum  iu  illud  totum  couvertere,  ut  sic  pauis  in  I'lirpus  Cliristi  cnnvcrtatiir  it 
viiiiim  iu  sauguineni.  ...  Si  quis  vero  Dei  niiiiiipnteiitiaiu  uon  contitetiir.  ((iiilra 
tab-Ill  in  hoc  opere  disputationem  nou  assiimimus,  sed  contra  Saraceiios,  et  alios  qui  Dei  oiiiiii- 
poteutiaiu  loutiteutur.  Aba  vero  hnjus  mvsteria  sacramenti  uon  sunt  liic  luasis  desciitieii(\a. 
quia  intideUbus  secreta  lidei  paudi  nou  debeut."  (Contra  Urcecos.  Atmenos  el  Hardmioa,  lijiusc. 
II.,  Cap.  VIII.,  p.  93;    Vol.  XVI.) 

t  See  how  well  the  Saint  argues  with  regard  to  liberty  and  Providence:— "  Sicut  auteiii 
diviiia  scientia  contiugeiitibus  iiecessitateni  non  iiuponit,  sic  uec  ejus  ordlnatio,  qua  provid>- 
urdiuat  uuiversa.  Sic  enim  oidiuat  res  sicut  agit  res:  mni  enini  ejus  ordinatio  cassatui-.  S( d 
<luod  per  sapientiaui  ordinat,  exequitur  per  vinutein.  In  actione  uutem  diviuiB  virtnlis  line 
c<uisi(leiaie  oiioitet,  quod  operatiir  iu  oiunibiiH  et  raovet  singnl.i  ad  suos  actus  secuiidimi 
nioduiM  iiniusiiijii.'niue :  ita  quod  qua'daiu  ex  niotione  diviua  ex  necessitate  suas  aetimies 
perliciiiiit.  ut  patet  in  iiKitilius  ccelestiiim  coriionim  ;  qua'dam  vero  eiiutiiigeiiter,  qua-  iiileidum 
a  pi(i]piia  acticiiic  d.-fiiiuut .  ul  jiatet  in  actioniluis  con-uptibilium :  aibov  eiiiui  i|uaiidiii|iie  a 
Inictilicaiuld  iiiiiieililiir,  et  aninial  a  geiieraiidu.  Sic  ergo  diviiia  sajiieiilia  de  rebus  ordinal, 
ut  ordiuata  proveuiaut  secuadnm  uioduiu  propriarum  caiisaium.  Est  aiiteui  bic  modus 
iiaturalis  homini  ut  libere  agat.  uon  coactus  :  quia  rationales  potestates  ad  opposita  se  babent. 
Sic  igitiir  Deus  ordinat  de  aetibus  humauis,  ut  actus  humanl  necessitati  uuu  subdautur,  sed 
proveuiaut  ex  arbitrii  libertate." 

'•  Ha>c  igitur  quie  sunt  ad  prjesens,  visa  sunt  de  propositis  quiestionibus  conscribenda  ;  qure 
tamen  alibi  diligentiiis  pertractata  sunt."  fDt<^<iratio  qiioiumilnm  Artiadorum  contra  Cracoa, 
Armenos  et  Saracetioii  ad  Cantorem  Antiochenum,  Cap.  X.,p.^6;   Vol,  X  VI.) 
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Regarding  the  Jews,  with  whom  there  was  great  contention 
in  the  middle  ages,*  the  Angelical  not  only  dwells  upon  the 
way  they  should  be  met  in  his  '^  Sufrima  PhilosopJiica,''^  and 
fairly  confronts  them  in  the  "  /Suni?na  Theologica,'^  but  he 
enters  into  personal  conflict  with  them,  and  by  the  clearness 
and  power  of  his  reasoning  converted  them  to  the  faith.  For 
instance,  Paul  de  Burgos,  one  of  the  most  famous  Jewish  Rab- 
bies  of  the  fifteenth  century,  adjured  Judaism  after  studying 
the  Angelical's  exposition  of  the  mysteries  and  prophecies  in 
the  old  Law,  and  of  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  ceremonies, 
sacraments,  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

The  Saint  met  two  celebrated  Rabbles  at  the  country-house 
of  Cardinal  Richard,  when  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Naples.f 
They  had  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy,  learned,  and  stub- 
born men.  They  soon  entered  into  controversj'-  with  8.  Thomas, 
and  descanted  with  great  eloquence  on  the  grandeur  and  anti- 
quity of  their  religion,  on  the  sanctity  of  their  law,  on  the 
privileges  of  their  order,  and  on  how  the  Lord  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  be  for  ever  the  Gfod  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

The  Angelical  without  difficulty  was  able  to  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  greater  part  of  what  they  said  ;  and,  like  an  able 
controversialist,  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  Whilst  he 
admitted  with  them  the  canonicity  and  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  he  maintained  the  necessity  of  conciliating  G-od's 
promises  with  His  menaces,  and  of  interpreting  each  according 
to  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  He  proved,  from  express  texts, 
that  the  Lo.rd  was  to  make  a  new  alliance  with  His  people  ; 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  but  a  prophecy  and  a  figure  of  the 
New,  just  as  the  New  is  the  explanation  and  the  complete  ful- 
filment of  the  Old.J     He  discussed  the  most  striking  passages 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Clmp.  XIII.,  p.       — 

t  Gibelli  puts  is  tlnis: — ••Toiiimaso  ito  uu  fjiovno  a  visitave  il  Cardinal  Riccartlo.  die  rtimo- 
ravii  in  una  sua  villa  nou  di  lnn^ri  (ii»  Roma,  trovo  ivi  due  KaUbiui  tanto  tenaci  mantenitori  del 
giiidaismo,  (111'  ilir  imu  si  puticljbe.  II  Santo  Uottore,  a  riii  stinpre  eia  in  euore  di  ii<liin<' "jli 
cnauti  a  via  di  salutr.  cntrip  per  dolee  e  earo  nuido  a  ra;;ii>iiainciito  eon  essi.  Enlino  tolseio  a 
nia^iiitieare  I'aiitieliita  d<'lla  lore  religione.  la  santitt\  della  le^^e.  le  s(deniii  promesse,  di  elie  il 
Dio  di  Giacobbe  avea  cousolato  il  suo  popolo.  Toniinaso  niolto  beriiKnainente  eonsenti  loro 
Mitto  cio  clie  di  vero  aveauo  recato,  e  riniase  con  loro  in  eoncordia  dell'  antoritfi  de'  diviui 
dcttati ;  poseia  del  ooneesso  si  valse  contra  di  loro.  Feee  \eilere  la  necessity,  di  concordare  le 
pronu^sse  colle  niinaeee.  e  d'iutendere  le  une  e  le  altre  n  diritlura  di.senteuza;  dinio.stn'i  alle- 
Kando  i  testi  (ip))(>rtiini.  come  il  .sisjuore  dovea  coneliindere  una  nuova  allean7,a  col  .smd  ])c)piilo: 
come  tutto  il  viicbio  testamento  uon  era  piii  clie  una  inotci'.ia  >•  tij;ura  del  iinovo ;  prodiisM-  in 
me/zd  i  vatieiTiii  di  (iiaiiiblic.  di  DaiiicDo,  d'AK^eo  e  deyli  allri  ])r(it'eti.  i  qmili  dittiiiiroiio  r  cir- 
roserisscrd  ]iri-  I'apiHinto  11  Iiio;;o.  il  temix)  cd  ofj'ii  cUco.sIanza  dcllavila  e  della  nu)rte  ilcl 
Keilcntdre;  dissi- in  sDmma  oijni  ciis.'i  ebe  all'  intcHo  tiiu'  toniar  ddvcs.sf  c)]ip(irt\uia.  I  Habbini 
tuttavia  pertidiavano  ;  semi)re  le  nu-desinic  opposizioni  mcttevano  in  <amp(>;  ef;ii  a  strettishi- 
nio  discorso  di  ragiouc  li  prese.  e  a  tale  li  coudusse  die,  cliiusa  lino  ogni  nscita,  noii  eV>bero  diii 
appore."  (Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  d.  Aquino,  Cup.  XXJIl.,  p.  88—89;  Seconda  Edizione.  See  also 
Bareille,  Chap.  XXI., p.  25J-258  ;  Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Cliap.  XX.. p.  17H— 182;  Tocco,  Boll.,  cap.  IV., 
Ji.  2:i.  p.  6fi5.) 

t  It  was  pra.ver,  as  usual,  ■which  in  the  end  prevailed: — "Nou  si  diede  per6  egli  vanto  di 
vittoria :  troppo  sapea  clie  la  fede  e  douo  di  DIo ;  sapea  die  rnomo  pno  si  bene  .sonare  in  parole, 
ma  noli  gi?!  apiire  riuteiuliniento.  iic  volgcre  n.  vera  convcrsinnc  il  ciiore.  I'regd  carameiite  i 
due  liiibbiiii  (li  toniiire  il  s;i()riii>  appressci ;  in  ipirl  mezzo  iioii  fosse  Im-  jjrave  di  ri|M-iisaic  alle. 
cose  discorse  c  di  veiiirU'  nv(ilj;eiid()  lr;i  se^  medesimi ;  proiaeciassero  a  tiitto  poteie  elie  la 
nieute  loro  lossiu  libera  da  ogui  preoccupaziouc  ;  procacciassero  die  I'alletto  del  cuore  nou 
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of  the  Prophets — of  Jacob,  Daniel,  and  Aggeus — who  foretold 
the  character  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  spoke  with 
clear  utterance  of  the  place,  time,  and  circumstances  of  His  birth, 
life,  actions,  and  death.  Then,  by  carefully  comparing  what  had 
been  foretold  of  our  Lord  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy,  the  Saint  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Christ  who 
had  already  come  was  the  promised  one  of  Israel. 

The  Rabbies  were  excessively  struck  by  the  ability  of  the 
Christian  doctor,  and  they  were  still  more  amazed  when,  after 
stating  as  forcibly  as  possible  the  strongest  arguments  of  their 
cause,  they  found  that  the  calm  self-possessed  Angelical  separa- 
ted truth  from  error,  exploded  sophistry,  and  maintained  the 
Christian  position  all  the  more  startliiigly  in  proportion  as  they 
plied  him  with  dithculties  against  it.* 

The  upshot  of  the  encounter  was  that  the  Rabbies  were  con- 
verted ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  Roman  people,  these  two 
proud  Israelites  made  their  public  recantation  and  received 
Holy  Baptism  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  tilled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  true  Gospel,  began  to  live  the  lives  of  humble,  zealous,  and 
devoted  servants  of  the  Cross. 

Besides  confronting  rationalism  and  irreverence  in  the  schools, 
and  writing  ex-prof esso  against  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Armeni- 
ans, and  Jews,  the  Angelical  exerted  his  greatest  energies  in' 
oversetting  the  special  error  of  Avicenna,t    Avicebron,]:  and 

impedisse  il  discorso  della  ragioiie.  Venut.a  la  uotte,  egli,  secoiirto  suo  usato,  si  getto  ginoc- 
(•liioue  davauti  allaltaie,  e  accesamciiti'  supplioo  il  Sigiiore  die  di  sua  grazia  lalliuiiinasse.  la 
liiro  lueute.  Fattosi  gioriio,  quauilo  t'u  tiiiipo,  i  ilm-  Kabbini  (senipie  preseutc^  il  Caidiiiale) 
tiitti  luutati  da  quel  clie  erauo.  iitmiianiiKi,  e  siiiza  piii.  datisi  per  viuti  coiifessarouo  si:  m(iu 
poter  reslstere  a  quello  spiiito  di  sai)ieuza.  cIjc  parla\  h  per  bocca  di  Tomuiaso  ;  e  presti  e  parati, 
coui'erano,  rieevettero  la  grazia  del  Saiitu  BatlcMiuii."     (Gibelli,  Cap.  XXIII.,  p.  a9.) 

*  Tocco  relates  the  story  thus  : — "  Nam  in  Miliaria  castro  Domini  Richard!  Cardinalis  prope 
Komaiii,  cum  prailictus  Doctor  iu  festo  Nativitatis  Domiui  cum  pncdicto  Douiiuo  moraretur,  et 
ad  cum  duo  iiia;;Mi  .ludai  litterati  et  divites,  sicut  omui  auno  cousueverant,  conveiiisseut,  roga- 
vit  priedictus  l)<iiiiiuus,  iit  pra  tatus  Doctor  cum  eis  de  eorum  couversione  tractaret.  Cum 
<iuibus  (-uiu  diutiua  <'oiitulisset  de  Lege  veteri  et  (Salvatoris  adveutuiii  probasset  per  dicta 
j)lurium  Proplietarum,  dedit  eis  terujiuum  iu  crastinum,  ut  de  eorum  coiiversioue,  et  super  his, 
ipuc  Iiroposuerat.  respoudereut.  Pro  quorum  couversione  cum  pius  Doctor  orasset ;  et  earn 
petivisset  a  Dei  Kilio,  ut  sibi  in  smo  nativitatis  gaudio  concedere  uiguaretur,  ecef^  Juda'i  in  ter- 
luiiio  pr;vti.\.o  ad  prailictum  Doctorem  con\  ciiiuut.  convcrtuntur,  <-oulitenres  se  uou  posse 
spiritni  .sapicntia-.cjiu  in  iipso  lociuebaliir,  rcsistcrc,  nee  ciintra  lioc,  (|U(m1  ]iun-  suaserat.  respou- 
dere.  Fit  magnum  di-  tVsto  Nati\  itatis  DomiMica'  gaudium.  et  ]n-o  en  <iui)il  Jinla-is  )ierlidis  cou- 
versiduis  ticni-tiriuiM  line  est  Deo  miserante  doualuui,  Doniinus  Cardinalis  ile  nlroqne  testum 
rum  iiia','Mo  gauilio  oi-lebravit."  (Tocco,  HoU.,  ('fip,  H'.,  ».  2:1, /..  tilia. )  Werner  says  :— Thomas 
lial  iii-in  W'l-ik  InnlcrlaHsen,  welches  speciell  gegeii  diejiidisehi-  Tlieoldgle  g.-ni-litet  wiirc.  Iu 
seini-M  Schrit'Ierkliirungen  nimmt  er,  wie  wir  obeu  sahen,  gelegi-ntli<li  'aut  die  .jiidische  Inter- 
pretatiuu  liiicksicht,  hat  aber  die  wenigsten  jener  Biicher  commeutirt,  aus  welclien  die  christ- 
licheu  Poleniiker  ilire  Beweisstellen  zusauinieutrugen.  Iu  deni  Eiugange  seiner  Suniiue  coKtra 
l/nitiks  erkliirt  er  ausdriicklich,  dass  er  zwischen  besonderen  Classen  seiner  tiegner  uiclit 
nntersclieideu,  daher  audi  niclit  speciell  gegen  die  Judeu  aus  dem  alten  Testamente  argu- 
mentirrii  woUe."     {Der  Iteilifie  Ttiomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Filnfles  Vapitel,  p.  661.) 

t  See  S.  Thoma)  Aquinatis  0]>]>.  Omnia,  Vol.  X  VT.,  De  .SiibstantiUi  Srparatis  ( Opiuir.  XIV.) ;  Cap, 
II,.  opinio  Aristotelis  et  Avicenn;e  de  unniero  substautiarnm  separatarnm.  /).  1114 — Ifli; ;  Cap.  A'., 
Opinio  Aviceuuje  de  lluxu  rernm  a  priuio  principio.  cum  sua  reiu-oliatiiiue,  ;).  ly4 — 195. 

i  I Idiiem,  Cap.  K.,  De  substautiarnm  se)>aratarnm  essentia  seenndnm  .Vvii'ebron,  ;>.  187— 
imi;  Cap.  r^..  lieprobalio  o].ini(>nis  AvnebK.n  (|Marilnm  ad  nnidnm  ponemlnm.  /).  Itl8— IHy;  I'up. 
I'//.,  Keprobatiii  iqiinionis  .\\  nibron  de  mali  lialilatr  snbslant  iaruui  separatarnm.  p.  189 — 190; 
Cap.  rilL.  Solnli(,  ratnmnm  Axicibii.n  opinionis,  //.  I'W— 192.  And  tlius  the  Angelical  goes  on 
oversetting  the  tiaihings  of  the  .\raliians  and  Jews.  >Si-e.  for  instance,  Cap.  /A'..  Opiniones 
diccntiuMi  sub?.tantias  iuimatei iali-s  eansani  sni  esse  uon  habere,  et  earuni  reprobatio.  p.  192 — 
194;  Cii)).  .V/., Opinio  l'lat<nii<<irnni  de  elllnxn  rernni  a  prinio  priucipio,  cum  reprobalione,  /).  196 — 
197  :  Cap.  A///.,  Opinio  auferentium  rei  nm  providentiam  a  Deo  et  substautiis  seiiaralis,  et  e.jns 
reprobatio,  i>.  197 — 199;   Cap.  XIV.,  (jnod  divina  provideutia  ad  minima  se  exteuuit,  p.  199 — 200; 
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Averroes.*  He  is  continually  coming  across  them  in  his  vari- 
ous works,  and  never  tires  of  advancing  his  powerful  arguments 
from  reason  against  them. 

This  he  aimed  at  doing  in  an  Opusculum  especially  dedicated 
to  the  purpose,  called  "  Be  Unitate  IntellectusJ"  Here  is  evinced 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held  Aristotle,  his  exact  knowledge 
of  the  Stagyrite's  teaching,  and  the  spread  of  Averroistic  errors 
in  many  minds  in  the  Christian  schools.  The  main  object  is  to 
prove  that  Aristotle  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  intellect,  and  that  other  peripatetics  were  on  the  orthodox 
side.  Themistius  is  quoted  in  the  Catholic  sense,  as  well  as 
Theophrastus,  whilst  even  Averroes  himself  is  proved  to  have 
held  that  Alexander  maintained  the  passive  intellect  to  be  the 
form  of  the  body.f 

Next,  the  authority  of  the  Arabs  is  quoted  ;  Avicenna  and 
Algazel  are  brought  to  bear,  and  the  Saint  shows,  by  manj^  argu- 
ments, that  the  operations  of  the  intellect  are  not  effected  by  a 
corporeal  organ.     He  says  : — 

We  premise  these  things,  not  because  we  want  to  condemn  the  above-men- 
tioned ei'i-oi"  on  the  authority  of  the  philtJSOiihei-s,  but  in  order  to  show   that 
not  only  the  Latins  (whose  expi-essions  some  do  not  approve),  but  the  Arabs 
and  the  Greeks  also,  held  that  the  intellect  is  a  part  or  a  power,  or  a  virtue 
I  of  the  soul  which  is  the  form  of  the  body. 

He  cannot  understand  how  men  should  glory  in  their  error — 

Unless  it  be  that  they  are  less  desirous  of  holding-  the  true  doctrine  with  the 
rest  of  the  Peripatetics,  than  of  falling  into  error  with  Averroes,  who  was  not 
so  much  a  Peripatetic  as  a  corruptor  of  Peripatetic  philosophy.;!: 

The  treatise  begins  thus  : — 

As  all  men  naturally  desire  to  know  truth,  so  they  naturally  wish  to  avoid 
error,  and,  if  they  can,  to  confute  it.  That  seems  to  be  the  most  unbecoming 
error  which  is  committed  with  regard  to  the  intellect — the  very  instrument 


Cap.  XV..  Solutio  vationum  prsedictarum  pro  prsedicta  opinioue,  p.  200—201 ;  Cap.  XVII.,  Quod 
oiiiiies  siibstaiitue  separata*  sint  a  Deo  pioducta",  p.  202 — 203.  Thus  the  Auselical  refutes  tlie 
errors  drawn  out  in  Chapter  XIII.  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  work;  see  also  Chap.  XVIII., 
p.       —      . 

*  See  VoL  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII.,  Arabians  and  Jews,  p.       — 

t  De  unitate  intellectus  contra  Averroistas  (Opusc.  XV.). p.  208 — 224;  S.  Thomaj  Aquiuatis  0pp. 
Omnia,  Vol.  XVI. 

X  The  Saint  argues  with  as  great  cogency  against  Avicebron  and  Avicenna  and  Averapace  in 
Opusc.  XIV.  (See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Chap.  XIII.),  as  he  does  in  this  one  against  Averroes. 
Avicebron's  great  error  was  resolution  of  all  things,  ultimately,  into  material  principles.  This, 
says  S.  Thomas,  is  the  error  of  the  ancieUt  natural  iiliilosonliers.  who  admitted  nothing  but 
matter.  Avicebron  held  that  all  forms  considered  in  tlicmselves  are  ■'  aecidents,"  and  thus  he 
does  away  with  ?nrt*crirt;)ri»i«  For  if  it  belongs  to  the  ndtion  of  mattria  to  be  something  in 
7io/c//(/a,  ;)i/»m  Hll'^/•|^'  mu^t  be  altogether  i'h  potrntia;  anil  lienre  is  not  i>rc(liciiteil  of  anytliiiig 
in  act.  And  llius  111- ilcstriivs  the  ]ii-iiiiipli-s  of  bigir,  doing  :i\v;iy  with  t  be  ((mccpl  i(in  (if  ;)./(».•.• 
and  s;;<'C)«,s- :niil  .suli^laulial  •lij/inntin:  Ibi-  be  roiiverls  all  things  inlii  aiH'idciiliil  preiliratiniis. 
He  ruins  the  fonndatiou  of  natural  iiliilnsiijihy  in  doing  away  with  the  theory  of  geneiatinu 
and  corruption,  like  the  ancients,  wlio  hel(l  the  doetrine  of  one  material  prineiple.  He  also 
oversets  philosophy,  doing  away  with  the  unity  nf  singulars,  and  in  eonsequeu'-e  with  true 
entity  and  diversity.  The  Saint  shows  that  were  the  nuiterialistic  principle  admitted  it  would 
be  necessary  to  i>voceed  ad  infinitum  in  material  causes:  that  there  would  be  only  one/((r»ia, 
and  that  tlii'ie  <u)idd  be  no  such  tiling  as  diversity.  He  furnishes  an  abstruse  sebolastie  argu- 
ment, saying  :—"  IJnde  patet  falsum  esse  principiuin  quod  supponebat,  dicens  poteutiam  et 
receptiouem  in  omnibus  codem  modo  iuvcniri."     (Opusc.  XIV.,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  188 — 189;    Vol.  XVI.) 
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given  us  for  avoiding'  falsehood  and  foi*  apprehending  tnith.  And  an  eiTor 
of  this  kind  has  been  gaining  ground  for  some  time  past  in  many  minds,  in 
consequence  of  Averroes  teaching  that  tlie  intellect  is  a  certain  substance 
sepai-ate  in  its  being  from  the  body,  and  in  some  sort  of  way  to  be  united  to 
it  as  its  form ;  and  that  the  passive  intellect  is  one  in  all  men,  a  doctrine 
against  which  we  ha'S'e  wi'itten  much.  But  since  the  impertinence  of  those 
who  are  in  fault  does  not  cease  to  strike  against  the  truth,  we  propose  to  wi'ite 
in  opposition  to  their  false  doctrine,  and  to  confute  it.* 

The  Saint  then  proceeds  to  analyze  Aristotle's  teaching,  and 
to  show  how  the  fair  interpretation  of  his  system  is  strongly 
opposed  to  those  tenets  which  the  Arabs  and  Averroes  would 
father  upon  him  ;  and  he  concludes  this  portion  of  his  treatise 
thus  : — 

It  appears  therefore  most  manifest,  without  any  sort  of  doubt,  fi-om  Aris- 
totle's own  words,  that  this  was  his  teaching  regarding  the  passi\e  intellect, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  part  of  tlie  soul  which  is  the  act  of  the  body  ;  but  in  such 
wise  that  the  intellect  does  not  possess  any  coi'poreal  organ,  as  is  the  casa 
with  other  powers  of  the  soul.f 

He  then  proceeds  to  prove,  by  an  elaborate  argument,  that  it 
is  not  impossible  for  a  certain  "  form  "  to  be  in  "  matter  "  at  the 
same  time  that  its  virtue  or  power  is  separate,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  intellect.  Then  it  is  objected  that  if  the  intellect  l)e 
the  form  of  the  body,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  corrupti- 
ble.J  The  Saint  says  that  this  argument  has  had  its  influence 
with  many.  Some  held  on  this  account  that  the  soul  passes 
from  body  to  body,  others  that  it  possesses  a  certain  incorrup- 

*  Opitsc.  XV.,  De  vnilate  IntelleHns  contra  Averroistas,  p.  208 ;  Vnl.  XVI.  Aviccbron  lield  a<;ain 
that  corporeal  and  spiritual  tubstaiircs  arc  una  materia.  Tin-  Saint  arf;iii-s:  If  tin-  niattir  is  the 
sauK!  ill  both,  a  flistiiictioii  iinust  In-  ailiiiitti'd  iu  it,  anterior  tii  tin-  ditli-rt-ncc  iil  torniK,  namely, 
of -spirituality -and  corporeity.  Unt  this  cannot  be  throngli  <inantity  in  spiritual  substances,  for 
diuieusious  do  not  exist  in  them,  therelore  it  must  be  according  to  forms  or  dispositions,  or 
according  to  the  matter  itself;  but  since  it  cannot  be  according  to  forms  or  dispositions  ad 
infinitum,  it  must  be,  after  all,  according  to  the  uiattei-  itself.  Therefore  the  matter  of  cor- 
j)()r<-al  and  spiritiuil  substances  is  alti)<;etTier  ditl'ercnt.  Next  the  Saint  proves  with  great  force 
that  it  cimnot  t)e  Die  same  in  both.  hi-caii.M-  the  ujoih-  of  receiving  fiuni.s  is  dill'erent  in  .siiiritual 
and  cm  piireal  siilisianccs.  .ifter  fully  entrring  iutn  the  v:irious  piiints  agMiu.st  the  nialeriaiistic 
teaching  of  A  viciliron,  the  .Angelical  proceeds  to  attack  the  error  of  the  Easterns  againsi  <rea- 
tion.  He  says  tliat  just  as  Avicehron  deviated  from  Plato  aud  Aristotle  regarding  the  condition 
of  s|iirilnal  subslauces.  robbing  them  of  their  spiritmility,  so  some  have  erred  from  truth 
regarding  the  mode  of  their  existence,  denying  that  they  proceeded  from  the  First  and 
.Sujireme  Author.  Smue  held  that  they  had  uo  cause;  others,  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
yir.sl  Principle  through  intermediate  principles;  others,  that  as  to  being,  they  came  fnuu  the 
J'irst  l^'anse  immediately,  but  received  their  special  character  from  those  above  them.  These 
errors  the  .Saint  replies  to  at  length,  (^en  Opusc.  XIV.,  Ve  Angelurum  J\' atura,  Cap.  VII. — JX.. 
p.  lirZ.sqq.;    Vol.  K.  VI.) 

t  Opwc.  XV.,  Del  Unitate  Intellectus,  p.  211 ;   Vol.  XVI. 

t  Speaking  of  eivors  regarding  the  origin  of  beings,  tin-  SainI  proves  with  great  ))enetratioii 

liow  they  tlow  from  Avicebron's  tiaching.     They  jiioceeded   fr men  who  could  not  rise  above 

their  inuiginations,  and  nuuh-  spirit  aud  matter  one.  The  iutelleel  si-enied  iuc:ip.ible  of  inluing 
anotber  iHode  of  ca\isation  liomlhat  u  hieh  ii-lates  to  material  things.  Still  i  be  uiiud  of  man 
pKigiessed  by  degrees  towards  llii'  liglit  solutiiui.  First,  men  put  evervthiug  down  to  change. 
reg:n(liug  «. /(  as  not  hiug  mow  1  ban  >(/(Mvn /,  anil  mat  ter  as  eternal,  'fhev  conlil  not  intellec- 
tually transcend  the  distinction  of  substance  and  accideutu.  Others  advanced  fnrlber.  holiliug 
that  some  substances  were  self-caused;  but  since  these  men  saw  nothing  bat  matter,  they 
resolved  substances  into  certain  cor))oreal  prin<u])Ies,  and  placed  the  origin  of  things  in  cougre- 
gatiou  and  segregation.  Others  went  still  further,  ami  resolved  sensible  substances  into  mailer 
and  form,  anil  so  placed  the  fi'-ri  of  things  iu  change  of  forms.  But  beyond  this  "making," 
•with  Plato  aud  .Aristotle  we  must  pbiee  a  higher  principle.  For  as  the  First  Principle  should  lie 
most  simple,  il  must  imt  be  a  iiarlieipalioii,  but  an  esse  existing  of  itself;  hut  since  subsisting 
being  can  he  7tnum  only,  all  otheis  must  jiossess  their  esse  by  particiiiation.  Therefore  the  intel- 
lect should  be  able  to  resolve  each  one  of  them  into  iil  iiiin<i  est.  Therefore  besides  the  composi- 
fiiMi  of  nuitterand  form,  ;inotlier  origin  of  things  should  be  presupposed,  according  to  wbicli 
from  the  First  Cause,  "beuig"  is  attributed  to  all  things.     (Opusc.  XlV.i  Cap.  IX.,  p.  I'M;   I'uL 

xri.) 
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tible  body  which  will  never  be  separated  from  it ;  and  then  the 
Angelical  begins  to  show  that  Aristotle  in  reality  maintains  the 
intellective  soul  to  be  the  form  of  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  is 
compatible  with  the  doctrine  of  its  being  incorruptible. 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Ara- 
bians taught  the  heresy  of  the  unity  of  the  intellect ;  and  after 
stating  the  arguments  of  the  Averroistic  school  regarding  the 
separate  passive  intellect,  and  its  relations  to  the  phantasms, 
the  Saint  gives  three  arguments  which  altogether  overset  their 
pretensions.  Nor  was  it  any  use  for  them  to  shift  their  ground 
and  say  that  the  intellect  is  united  to  the  body  as  a  mover  ;  for 
against  this  our  author  appositely  cites  the  eighth  book  of  Aris- 
totle's Metaphysics,  and  advances  a  carefully-wrought  argu- 
ment throw^n  into  the  form  of  an  illustration.* 

After  referring  to  Plato,  8.  Gregory  Nyssen,  Macrobius, 
Plotinus,  and  Themistius,  he  brings  other  arguments  to  bear. 
For  instance  : 

Tlie  opei-ation  of  a  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man,  is  to  understand,  and  in 
this  he  difl'ei-s  from  other  animals,  and  therefore  Aristotle  places  his  ultimate 
felicity  in  this  operation.  But  as  Aristotle  says,  the  principle  by  which  we 
understand  is  the  intellect,  therefore  it  must  be  united  to  the  body  as  a  form  : 
not  indeed  so  that  the  intellective  power  itself  should  be  the  act  of  any  organ, 
but  because  it  is  a  power  of  the  soul  which  is  the  act  of  a  physical  organic 
body. 

Again  :  According  to  the  position  of  the  A\-ei'roists  the  princijiles  of  moral 
philosophy  are  destroyed,  foi-  according  to  it  all  individual  powei*  is  with- 
drawn fi'om  us  ;  for  nothing  is  in  Qur  power  except  through  our  will ;  hence 
on  this  very  a<;-count  what  we  are  able  to  do  of  ourselves  is  called  "volun- 
tary." But  the  wll  is  in  the  intellect,  as  is  evident  from  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle  in  his  third  book  De  Anima,  and  because  there  ai-e  will  and  intellect 
in  sepai-ate  substances,  and  because,  as  Aristotle  says  in  his  Rhetoric.}  it  is 

*  Tlie  Angelical  combats  Aviceniia  no  less  than  Avicebion.  The  Saint  be<rins  by  saving 
that  some  people  assert  that  all  thiiij;.-*  chaw  their  being  from  the  First  and  Supreme  Principle, 
■whom  we  call  Gotl ;  bnt  not  immediately.  For  since  the  First  Principle  of  tilings  is  altogether 
one  and  simple,  they  hold  tliat  nothing  proceeds  from  it  bnt  itmim,  which,  althongh  more 
simph^  than  the  i<'.st  of  inferior  things  and  iinigix  uniiiii.  still  possesses  less  simplicity  than  (he 
first,  because  it  is  not  its  own  esse,  but  a  substance  having  ivsf  :  and  this  they  name  the  lirst 
intelligence.  tioHi  whi(di  they  affirm  many  ol lier  things  i-an  proceecl.  For  the  sccoml  intelli- 
gence proceeds  from  it.  as  it  tnrus  to  understand  its  simple  first  principle:  and  in  its  turning 
to  understand  itsidf,  it  produces  tht  sonl  of  the  first  Orb:  and  in  its  nnderstanding  itself  on 
the  side  of  its  piitenlia,  the  first  body  proceeds  from  it ;  and  so  on  from  the  First  I'riiiciple  to  the 
last  body.  This  is  the  positiim  of  Avieenna  iu  the  book  "  Dr  CanxL'i."  To  this  the  .SainI  says: 
The  general  gooil  is  more  important  than  particnlar  good.  Hut  if  the  perfection  in  the  etlect 
be  mil  attrihnted  to  the  agent,  the  ratio  of  good  is  destroyed  in  particular  ctlects.  Ili'iieo 
Aristotle  repiobated  the  o|iinion  that  the  forms  of  things  come  from  the  necessity  of  nature. 
Thereliiri-  the  hoiiiini  iniivcr.'ii.  which  consists  in  the  distiucliou  and  order  of  iiarts.  must 
jiriieccd  from  the  First  Agent;  thcreliue  this  distinction  and  order  nnist  pre-exist  in  the 
intellect  of  the  I'iist  l'rinci)ilr'.  .Vnd  siiu'c  things  proceed  from  it  as  from  an  intellectual 
]uiuciple,  il  is  not  iieci'ssarv  to  m:iii]|ain  that  one  thing  onlv  proceeds  from  it,  although  it  be 
simple  in  its  essence.     {Opu.'n:  A'/I'.,  (•((/).  A'.,  p.  194—195,  Opp.' Omnia.  Vol.  Xl'I.) 

1  The  Angelical  continues  rejilying  to  Avieenna  tlins: — There  is  a  twofold  mode  of  pro- 
•Ineing  things,  one  according  to  mutation  and  motion,  another  without  tliem.  According  to 
the  first  method,  things  prixeeil  from  the  First  Principle  b.v  means  of  second  causes, .just  as 
jilauts  and  animals  are  ]iroduccd  into  being  by  motion  according  to  the  efficacy  of  the  supreme 
causes,  which  can  be  traced  np  to  the  First  f'rinciple.  But  according  to  tlie  second  method 
this  laiinot  be,  for  what  is  ))rodu<'ed  into  being  this  wa.v  is  not  only  made  per  se  "  hoc  ena."  but 
'■  pii-  xr  sitiipliiitfr  e-iiK."  But  elfects  must  be  in  proportion  to  ('auses:  a  universal  ellect  to  a 
uiil\ersal  cause,  a  particnlar  to  a  i>articular.  So  since  b.y  motion  something  is  made  per  nf  •  Imr. 
>.iu),'  the  cllect  is  referred  to  a  particular  catise,  and  when  ens  is  made  simpliciter  ens  per  m-  and 
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throng-h  the  will  that  a  thing  is  loved  or  hated  universally,  as  we  hate  the 
race  of  thieves.  If,  thei-efore,  the  intellect  is  not  somethinj^  helonpng  to  an 
individual  man,  or  is  not  truly  one  with  him,  hut  is  tmited  to  him  only  by  the 
phantasms,  or  as  a  motor,  in  these  cases  the  will  is  not  in  theindi\idual  man, 
but  in  the  separate  intellect ;  and  hen(!e  the  individual  man  will  not  be  mas- 
ter of  his  own  Acts,  nor  will  any  of  his  acts  be  worthy  of  praise  or  blame ; 
and  this  is  to  destroy  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy.* 

Having  entered  still  further  into  these  qnestions,  and  stated 
all  that  can  be  advanced  in  ojjposition,  as  well  as  the  proofs 
which  establish  the  true  theory  and  demolish  the  false  one,  the 
Angelical  concludes : — 

It  is  evident  that  what  they  say  is  false,  namely,  that  all  philosophers, 
Arab  and  Peripatetic,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latins,  maintained  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  intellect  is  not  multiplied  numerically. t  For  Algazel  was  not  a 
Latin,  but  an  Arab  ;  whilst  Avicenna,  who  was  an  Arab,  writes  thus  in  his 
book  on  TTie  /Soul:  "  Prudence,  and  folly,  and  opinion,  and  such  like,  are  in 
the  essence  of  the  soul."  It  is  moreover  evident  from  the  words  of  Themis- 
tius — not  to  omit  the  Greeks — that  neither  the  active  intellect  which  illumi- 
nates, nor  the  passive  intellect  which  is  illuminated,  is  one  ;  but  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  illumination  is  one,  namely,  some  separate  substance — that  is  either 
God,  according-  to  Catholics,  or  the  ultimate  intelligence,  according  to  Avi- 
cenna. The  unity  of  the  separate  principle  Themistius  proves  from  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  and  the  taught  imdei-stood  the  same  thing,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  illmninating  principle  were  not  identical. | 

The  Angelical  finally  concludes : — 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus,  and  Plato  himself, 
did  not  hold  it  as  a  principle  that  the  passive  intellect  is  one  in  all  men.  It 
is  also  clear  that  Averroes  pervei"sely  alters  the  meaning  of  Themistius  and 
Theophrastus  <V'ith  regard  to  the  passive  and  active  intellect;  thei'efore  we 


not  pfi- (iri-idnts,  thf  effect  luust  be  referred  to  tlie  universal  eaiise  of  beiiifc;  niid  this  is  tlie 
First  I'riiwiple,  whitli  is  God.  Tlierefore  besides  the  nietliod  of  imitation  or  iiioiiiiii,  tliere  is 
aiiotlii-r  way  by  wliieli  things  are  produced  into  ossc  by  tlie  First  l'iiiici|ile  witliout  tlie  assist- 
aiue  of  seeoiid  causes,  and  without  motion,  and  this  is  ealled  "  creation,"  and  is  referred  to 
God  alone :  in  this  way  aloue  iiumaterial  substances  can  be  produced  into  being.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  all  iraniaterial  substances,  and  heavenly  bodies,  which  cannot  be  produced  into 
esse  by  motion,  have  God  aloue  for  the  Author  of  their  being.  (Opusc.  XIV.,  Cap.  X.,  p.  ]U,t; 
Vol.  XV'I.) 

*  Opusc  XV.,  p.  218,  Vo>.  XVI. 

t  Besides  Avicebron  and  .Avicenna,  the  Angelical  overturns  .\venipace.  This  philosopher 
held  with  Abn-Bekr  (Ibn-Zohr),  according  to  Averroes  {I)e  Jniiim,  III.,  text.  Com.  V.),  that  the 
])aKsive  intellect  is  identical  with  the  imagination.  Tlie  Saint  disproves  this  position  thus': 
.•iiiiinals  as  well  as  men  possess  imagination,  whilst  men  alone  possess  intellect ;  therefore  intel- 
lect and  iiiiagiiiatioii  are  not  identical.  -Again:  Iiiiaginalioii  has  only  to  do  with  corporeal  and 
singular  things,  since  plninlasv  is  a  iiiotiiin  ilicili-d  liv  sense  (as  is  said  in  the  second  book  Ue 
.liiiiiKi,  h.rt.  Cum.  CLXI.).  but  the  intelli'ct  with  nni\  trsals  ^iiid  incinporeal  things,  therefore  the 
passive  intellect  is  not  identical  with  the  iiiiaginal  ion.  .Moicovcr.  it  is  ilui>ossil>le  for  the  same 
thing  to  lie  the  mover  and  the  moved,  but  the  phanlnsiiis  move  the  jia-ssive  intellect,  as  stnsi- 
hili.i  il.^the  sense,  as  Aristotle  says  (De  .liiiiiiii.  III.  Uj-i.  fi„n.  .VAT.)  It  is  tlierefore  impossible 
tVn- the  ])assive  intellect  to  be  the  same  as  the  iiiiagiiiati<in.  .Vgaiii:  It  is  jiroved  in  tile  third 
book  /»''  AniiiKi  (2'(.r(.  i'om.  VI.)  that  the  intellect  is  not  an  act  of  any  ]iart  of  the  body,  but  tlie 
imagination  has  a  determinate  corporeal  organ;  therefore  the  imagination  and  tlie  passive 
intellect  are  not  the  same.  In  reference  to  this  fact  il  is  written.  "  Who  teaclieth  no  more  tliaii 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  instrucletli  no  more  than  the  fowls  of  the  air"  (.h>b.  Chap.  XXX )"., 
r.  11).  by  which  we  learn  that  iu  man  there  is  a,  faculty  of  knowledge  beyond  that  of  sense  and 
imagination  which  animals  possess.  (Vid.  Summa  Contra  Gentiles.  Lib.  IL,  Cap.  LXVII.,  p.  J19: 
Vol  V.) 

t  O/iiisr.  XV.,  De  Unitate  Intellectux.  p.  22:),  .-u/q.  J'ol  XVI.  Besides  refuting  the  Arabian  phi- 
losophies, the  Angelical,  in  his  Optuiciilnm  XIV.,  aims  at  the  errors  of  the  IMatonists  {Cop.  XI.) 
and  of  Oiigen  (Cap.  XII.);  establishes  the  rule  of  God's  Providence  {Cap.  .XIll.),  showing  how- 
it  extends  to  the  smallest  creatures  {Cap.  XIV.);  argues  against  the  teachings  of  the  Mani- 
cheans.  and  shows  that  all  separate  substances  luust  have  been  created  by  God.  {Opusc.  XIV., 
Cap.  XVII.,  p.  Wi;    Vol.  XVI.) 
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did  well  to  call  him  the  perverter  of  Peripatetic  philosophy.*  Wherefore  it 
is  strange  that  some,  having  seen  merely  the  comments  of  Averroes,  should 
have  pi-esnmed  to  say  that  what  he  taught  was  held  l)y  all  philosopei-s, 
Greek  and  Arabian,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latins.  And  it  is  a  source  of 
still  greater  sistonishment,  or  even  of  indignation,  that  any  man  professing 
himself  to  be  a  Christian  should  dare  to  speak  so  irrevei-ently  of  the  Chi'istian 
faith,  as  to  say  with  Averroes  that  "the  Latins  do  not  hold  it  as  a  principle," 
that  there  is  one  intellect  only,  "because  perchance  their  law  is  against  it." 
Hei'e  Averroes  commits  two  errors — tirst,  by  doubting  whether  his  doctrine 
is  contrary  to  faith,  and  secondly,  by  asserting  by  implication  that  he  does 
not  submit  to  the  law  ;  and  what  he  afterwards  adds  is  also  wrong,  namely, 
"This  is  the  reason  why  Catholics  seem  to  hold  this  opinion,"  putting  down  a 
declaration  of  faith  as  being  merely  an  opinion. f  Nor  is  there  less  presump- 
tion in  what  he  next  asserts,  namely,  that  God  could  not  ordain  that  there 
should  be  many  intellects,  because  it  would  imply  a  contradiction  to  do  so. 
And  what  he  adds  is  still  more  serious:  "I  conclude,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  reason,  that  the  intellect  is  one  numerically,  still  I  tinnly  hold 
the  opposite  thi'ough  faith." 

Therefore  he  feels  that  there  are  some  mattei-s  of  faith  the  contraries  of 
which  are  necessarily  true.  But  since  a  conclusion  is  not  of  necessity,  except 
with  regard  to  necessary  truth,  the  opposite  of  which  is  false  and  impossible, 
it  follows,  according  to  his  dictum,  that  faith  is  the  subject  of  the  false  and 
the  impossible :  a  result  that  even  God  could  not  bring  about,  and  a  state- 

*  Opnsc.  XF;,  De  TJnttate  Intellectus,  p.  224.  Vo}.  XV].  The  Saint  sliows  his  full  s'sisp  of  Aris- 
totle aucl  Plato  wlieu  he  draws  out  their  points  of  agreement  and  dift'ereuce  resarding  their 
theory  of  separate  substances.  They  agree,  he  says,  first  in  the  mode  of  existence ;  secondly, 
that  all  separate  substances  are  wholly  free  from  matter;  thirdly,  in  their  view  of  Providence. 
They  ditt'er,  first,  in  this:  that  Plato  held  a  separate  order  of  universals  which  Aristotle 
rejected;  secondly,  that  Plato  did  not  limit  the  niunber  of  separate  iiitellicts  to  the  number  of 
heavenly  motions,  and  this  Aristotle  did;  and,  thirdly,  Plato  iilaced  certain  intfriiM-diarv  souls 
between  those  of  the  heavens  and  of  men,  wliicli  .\ristotlc  did  not  do;  and  tlierelore  neither  he 
nor  his  followers  make  any  mention  of  demons.  (See  Opusc.  XIV.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  \iX-  Cap.  IV., 
p.  187;   0pp.  Omnia,    Vol.  XVI.) 

t  Here  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Angelical's  method  ot  reasoning  on  a<leep  philosophical 
point.  Against  Averroes  he  says: — "  Est  ergo  dicenduni  secundum  seutentiani  Aristolilis.  quod 
jntellectum  quod  est  uniim,  est  ipsa  uatura  vel  i|uidditas  rei.  De  reliii.s  tniiu  c,-,!  .siiiuti;!  uatu- 
ralis  et  aliiB  scientia?.  non  de  speciebus  intellect  is  Si  eniiu  intellectiiii]  issct  iiou  ip.s:i  ii;itura 
lapidis  qua;  est  in  rebus,  sed  species  qu;e  est  intellectu,  sequeretur  iiiiod  ego  non  intelligereni 
rem  qua;  est  lapis,  sed  solum  inteutioucni  (|ua'  est  abstraeta  a  lapide.  Sed  veruni  est  quod  lapi- 
dis natura,  prout  est  in  singulaiibus.  est  iutellecta  in  poteutia;  sed  intellecta  in  actu  per  hoc 
quod  species  a  rebus  sensibilibus  nu^liantiluis  sensibus usque  ad  phantasiam  perveniunt,  et  per 
virtutem  mtellei'tus  agi'iiiis  sjitciis  intelligilint'.s  abstralr.intur,  qiuv  »uut  in  intellectu  possibili. 
H;e  autem  species  mill  se  halient  ail  intellectuni  pussibilciu  at  intellecta,  sed  siciit  species  qui- 
bus  intellectus  iiitclligit  ;  sii'uf  etiaiii  s]iecies  (|U;e  sunt  in  visu.  imu  sunt  ipsa  visa,  seil  ea  quilius 
visus  videt  ;  nisi  iu(|U:inl  iiiii  iiiti-llectus  icllrctitur  snpia  seiiisiiiii,  qiKiil  in  sensu  ai'cidi-re  non 
potest.  Si  autc-iii  lulclli;;!!  c- essrt  actio  tiaiisieiis  in  extcrioicMi  niati-riaiii,  siciit  coniliiuerc  et 
movere,  sc(|ueretur  iiiioil  iiitellii^crr  csset  seciiiiilinii  iiiudinn  <|ii(i  iialiiiii  lealitiT  Imtii-t  cssi^  in 
siugularibus,  sicut  Cdinbustiii  ignis  est  sccuniliini  nioduni  coiiiliusf iliilis,  Sed  (luni  intelligeic 
est  actio  in  ipso  intelligente  maiiens,  ut  .iristoteles  dicit  9  .Metapliysic,  sequitur  quod  intelli- 
gere  sit  secundum  moduni  inteiligentis,  id  est  secnnduni  e.xigentiam  speciei  qua  intellectus 
,intelligit.  H:ec  auteni  cum  sit  abstraeta  a  principiis  individnautibus,  non  repra-sentaf  rem 
secuniluui  conditicines  iiidividuale.s,  sed  secundum  natnrain  uuiversalcni  tantuni.  Nihil  eniin 
proliilict,  si  alii|ua  duo  conjuiiguntur  in  re,  quin  unmn  eorum  reiii:eseut»ri  jiossit  etiaiu  in 
sensu  sine  altcid  :  nude  color  nicllis  vel  ponii  \ idetnr  a  visu  sine  e.ius  sapore.  Sic  igitur  intel- 
lectus iiitiUigit  natuiaiu  universalcm  per  abstractioneiu  ali  individualibus  ]irincipiis,  Kst  ergo 
unuin  quiid  iutelli^iitur  a  nic  ct  :i  tc  :  sed  :ili(i  iiitflligit  ur  a  me.  et  alio  :i  te.  idcst  .alia  sjiecic 
intelligiliili  ;  et  aliiid  est  iiitelli^ric  ineuni,  et  :iliiid  tinim  ;  et  alius  est  inli-llectus  mens,  et  :ilius 
tuns.  L'nde  et  .Aristotcb-s  in  I'liedicanientis  dint,  aliiiiuini  scientiam  esse  singiilarem  quantum 
ad  subjectum.  ut  (|U:edam  graiumatica  in  subjecto  (juidcm  est  in  aiiima,  de  sulijecto  vero  unllo 
dicitur.  Unde  et  intellectus  mens  quando  iutelligit  se  iiitelligere,  intelligit  (|Uemdam  singii- 
larem actum  :  qiuuido  antem  intelligit  iiitelligere  simplieiter.  iutelligit  aliqiiid  universale;  non 
enim  singulaiitas  reinigMat  iiitelligibilitati,  sed  materialita.s,  Unde  cum  sint  aliqna  singularia 
ininiatenali;i  nihil  ]iroliilii-t  liu.jusMiodi  singularia  iutellig:.  K\  hoc  aulem  .-ipparet  (|U(iiuiido  sit 
eadciii  scientia  in  disciiiulo,  ct  ibictiue.  KM  eiiiiii  ladiiu  (|uantuni  ad  rem  scilaiii.  non  taiiicn 
quantiuii  ;id  siici-ii's  iiitc-Uiuiliiles  i|uiliiis  utciqni-  iutelligit  .  .  .  Siciit  enim  in  inlirmo 
est  jii  iiieijiiuiii  iial  ui.ile  siinilaiis.  cui  medic  us  au.\ili:i  siihiiiinistrat  ad  sanitatem  perticiendani ; 
ita  in  disuipulo  est  piiiici])iuni  u.aturale  scientia-.  scilic<'t  intellectus  agens,  et  prima  i)rincipi» 
per  se  mita.  Ifoctor  auteni  subiniiiistrat  qua-dam  adniinicnla.  dedueeiulo  consequeus  t'X  I>riu- 
cipiis  per  se  notis  .  .  .  et  sicut  saiiitas  in  iiifirmo  fit  non  secundum  potestateni  medici, 
sed  secundum  facultatein  uatuiiv  ;  ita  et  scientia  causatur  in  discipulo  non  secundum  virtutera 
magistri,  sed  secundum  facultatem  addiscentis."    (Opusc.  XV.,p.'itl,Opp.  Omnia.  Vol.  XVI.) 
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ment  which  is  unendui-able  to  the  ears  of  the  faithful.  Nor  is  he  wanting  in 
great  temei-ity  in  presuming  to  dispute  on  mattei-s  which  do  not  appertain  to 
philosophy,  but  are  of  pure  faith — as  that  the  soul  suffers  in  the  infernal  fire, 
—and  in  saying  that  the  tea(;hings  of  the  Doctors  are  to  be  reprobated  on  this 
point.  By  paiity  of  reasoning  disputes  could  be  started  about  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  and  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  concerning  which  only  a 
stutterer  would  talk.* 

This  therefore,  Ls  what  we  have  written  towards  the  destruction  of  the  said 
error ;  making  use  not  of  documents  of  faith,  but  of  the  i-easonings  and  dicta 
of  philosophers  themselves.  If  any  one  glorying  in  false  science  wishes  to 
say  anything  against  what  we  have  wi'itten,  let  him  talk  neither  in  secret  nor 
before  boys  who  cannot  judge  of  diflicult  questions  ;  but  let  him  write,  if  he 
dare  against  this  work,  and  he  will  find  not  only  that  I,  who  am  the  least  of 
all,  but  that  many  othera  who  cultivate  truth,  will  confront  his  error  or  expose 
his  ignorance. t 

It  stands  to  reason  that  to  understand  fully  tlie  weight  and 
accuracy  of  the  Angelical's  reasoning,  the  whole  Opusculum  must 
be  carefully  studied  as  it  stands. 

Then  besides  this,  there  are  three  interesting  Expositions, 
which,  together  with  his  polemical  tractates,  still  further  pre- 
pared the  Angelical  for  the  great  "  Su?mna  Theologica  ;"  the 
Kx/positio  in  Librum  Boetii  de  Hebdomadibus,'"X  the  ^^Exposi- 
tio  in  Librum  Boetii  de  Trinitate,'"\  and  the  Exposition  of  the 
book  De  Caufiis,^'\\  all  of  which  display  the  singular  gift  of 
grasping  the  meaning  of  an  author  for  which  he  was  so  especi- 
ally famed.  To  give  an  analysis,  however  short,  of  these  Com- 
mentaries, would  take  up  too  much  space  ;  besides,  it   seems 


*  Take  tlie  Contra  Gentiles,  aud  tliat  work  alone  is  sufficient  to  sliow  tlio  energy  with  whioli 
the  Angelical  combated  the  Eastern  errors ;  he  does  not  even  let  the  early  Greek  philosophers 
escape.  For  example,  see  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XLIII..  p.  32.  Anaxagoras  is  replied  to,  Lib.  II.,  Cap. 
XL.,  p.  95;  others,  again,  Lib.  I.,  Caj).  XX.,  p.  17;  then  the  .irabs,  especially  Averroes,  are  upset 
Lib.  II.,  Cap.  LXXXIII.,p.  122 ;  Lib.  IL,  Cap.  XXIL,  p.  79—82;  Lib.  II..  LIX..  p.  112;  Cap.  LX., 
p.  ll;i— 114;  then  Aristotle  is  brought  to  bear  against  his  own  admirers.  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  LXI.,p. 
ll.T — 116;  Aristotle  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  Averroes,  Lib.  II..  Cap.  LXX.,  p.  121;  Aristotle 
brought  to  bear  agaiu.  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  LXXVIIL,  p.  133—134;  Avicenna  refuted.  Lib.  II.,  Cap. 
LXXIl'..  p.  126  ;  Cap.  XLII..  p.  96 — 97;  Cap.  XXI.,  p.  79;  Averroes  and  -iviceuna  answered.  Lib. 
I..  Cap.  L.,  p.  36,  Cap.  LXIII.,  p.  44;  Algazel  and  Averroi'S  answered,  Lib.  IL,  Cap,  LXXIX., 
L.^XX..  LX.KXI.,  p.  134—138  sqq.  ;  Avempace  refuted.  Lib.  II.,  LXXIL,  p.  119.  Souietiun-s  these 
are  made  witnesses  to  truth,  for  instance,  Averroes,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  12.  and  <'ap.  XX., 
p.  17;  Aviceiua.  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  LX.,  p.  45;  Cap.  XLIlf.,  p.  63,  whilst  Pantheism  is  hit  at.  Lib  /' 
Cap.  XXVI.,  p.  21—23,  aud  Alexander  answered.  Lib.  IL,  Cap.  LXIL,  p.  116—117.  ' 

I  Opasc.  XK.,  De  Unitate  IntelUctm,  p.  lU.  Vol.  AT/. 

t  In  Librum  Boetii  de  Hebdomadihun  E.epositio,  Opitsr.  LXIL.  Lect.  V..p.  339—348;  Vol.  XVII. 
"Thomas  erkliirt  den  Ansdruck  :  •  de  hebdomadibus.' als  gleiehbedeutend  niit  :  '  de  edition!- 
bus  :  q\iia  in  Uneco  hebd<miada  idem  est  ac  edere'  (Thomas  las  in  seineni  corrunipirteu  Texte  ; 
'  ecdomadileus,'  und  moclite  hiebei  an  das  griechische  eK(h6o)fll  deukeu).  Wie  er  das  'edere' 
verstand.  erkliirt  eine  audere  .\eussernng :  Solitus  erat  sibi  eonimentari  i.  e.  compouere  vel 
excogitare  quasdam  hebdomadas  i.  e.  editioueq  sen  conueptiones'  .  .  .  Der  Anlass  zur 
Kutstehung  dieses  Aus/.uges  aus  deu  Hebdoniaden  ist  nach  Thomas'  Angabe  die  Bitte  des 
riiiuischen  Diacoiuis  Johannes.  Boi'thiua  miiehte  eiuige  Seheinwiderspriiehe  auUiisen,  die  in 
seitieu  '  Kditiouibus' sich  tauden."  (Werner,  Dei- heilifie  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Ersler  Band,  Vierlm 
Capitel.p.  489.) 

i  In  Librum  Bnetiide  Trinitate  Expositio.  Opunc.  LXllL,  Qtujesliones  VI.,  p.  349—396;  Vol.  XVII. 
The  method  followed  is  that  of  the  •' QiKE.ftioH/'.v  Dixpntatie."  Each  Quirslio  is  divided  into  four 
articles.  For  instance,  the  first  Qxueatio,  "  De  Divinorum  Coynitionf ,"  Art.  I. — Utrnni  mens 
huniaua  adcognitionemA'eritatisindigeat  uovaillustriitione  divime  Incis  :  Art.  If  — Utruni  mens 
huniana  possit  ad  Dei  uotitiam  pervenire;  Art.  III. — Utrum  Dens  sit  jnimum  ([uod  a  lueute  eog- 
noscifnr  ;  Art.  IV. — Utrum  ad  Diviuie  Trinitatis  cognitiouem  mens  hunmna  per  uaturalem 
ratlouem  pervenire  sufflciat, 

II  De  Causis,  Liber  Unvrus.  De  primin  caugis  rerum  in  triplici  ordine  conatitutis,  earumque  ad 
invicem  distinctione  et  dependentia  ;  Lectioius  XXXIL,  p.  717—760 ;   Vol.  XXI. 
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hardly  called  for,  since  sufficient  has  already  been  done  to  sug- 
gest the  labours  and  method  of  the  Angelical  in  theological  and 
Ijhilosophical  disquisition. 

There  are  many  other  Opuscula  attributed  to  the  Saint,  but 
being  of  uncertain  authenticity,  they  shall  be  mentioned  in 
another  place  ;  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  him  to  be  a  pro- 
found philosopher  and  an  incomparable  theologian.  Of  his 
writings  as  a  x^olitician,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak;  but  it 
would  be  an  oversight  to  forget  his  merits  as  a  framer  of  holy 
Liturgy  and  as  a  Christian  poet.  His  great  gifts  manifested 
themselves  in  the  compositioi:^  of  the  office  and  mass  for  the 
solemn  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.^  It  is  said  that  Pope  Urban  IV. 
gave  instru(;tions  to  S.  Bonaveuture,  as  well  as  to  S.  Thomas,  to 
construct  the  office  ;  and  it  is  related  that  when  the  Angelical 
was  arranging  the  Vespers  for  \\\q  Feast,  S.  Bonaventure  called 
upon  him,  and  during  conversation  took  up  and  read  that  beau- 
tiful antiphon  for  the  Magnificat,  beginning  with  the  words,"  0 
Sacrura  ConmmumV^^  80  overcome  was  he  by  its  depth  and 
sweetness,  that  he  returned  home,  and  cast  into  the  flames  as 
useless  the  work  which  he  himself  had  been  prej>aring. 

And,  indeed,  how  could  the  composition  of  the  Angelical  be 
surpassed  .^  What  office  of  the  Church,  used  during  the  great 
festivals,  is  more  touching,  more  soul-expanding,  more  full  of 
unction  than  that  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Do7nmi .? J    See  how  the 

*  "  Essendo  dmique  si  divoto  del  santissiino  Sacramento  deH'altare,  meritauie.nte  gli  fu  e  da 
Dio  coiiceduto  si  profoiidameiite  sciiTerue.  ed  lugiuiito  da  Urbauo  Papa  IV.  di  metteie  in  assetto 
la  Mf  ssa  e  VOflicio  iier  la  soleunitii,  del  Corpus  Domini,  da  lui  con  ispirito  veramente  celeste 
compilato  cou  Hi'liinni,  aiitifoEie,  responsori,],  versetti,  lettioui,  e  la  sequentia,  clie  come  appro- 
piiati  alia  dett;i  sullcniiitu,  servono  per  essa,  e  per  I'ottava,  ne'  quali  s'auimira  I'artititio, 
I'altezza  de'  concetti.  I'ordine,  I'armouia,  e  la  divotione;  siclie  cou  tntti  gli  altri  divini  otBcij 
iutiu  liora  messi  in  ordiiie  dagli  auticlii  padri  pno  stare  a  paragoue.  Oude  da  Sisto  Papa  IV.  da 
Santo  Autonino,  e  da  chinnque  ne  parlo,  fu  a  ragioue  coniniendato."  (Frigerio,  Vita  di  S. 
Tomaso  d'  Aquino.  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  5,  p.  75.) 

t  Ad  Mmini.li'-iit,  Anliph.  '  O  sacrum  couvivium !  in  quo  Clirist\is  sumitur,  recolitur  niem- 
oria  passionih  ejus,  mens  in])ilftiir  gratia,  et  fiitura;  gloi-iio  nobis  piLiMiis  datur.  AUeln.ja.  Alle- 
In.ja."  Then  lor  tlie  First  Vespers:  '"  O  quam  snavis  est,  Uominc  spiritus  tnus !  qui  ut 
diileedinem  tiniin  in  lilios  demnnstrares,  pane  snavissimo  de  ccelo  pnestito,  esnrientes  repli-ns 
liiMiis.  fastidiosds  (li\  ites  (limillis  inancs."  This  is  the  Prayer: — "  Dens  qui  nohis  sub  .Sacrii- 
mento  mirahili  piiisiiniis  liui-  nifinori:im  reli(|nisti.  triliiu-  qniBSumus  ita  noa  Corporis  et  .San- 
guinis tni  sacra  mvsteria  venerari,  ut  redemplionis  t u;e  t'ructum  in  nobis  jugiter  sentiaiuus, 
Qui  vivis.  ii.c."  Then  the  Hymns  are  "  Pange  Lingua,"  •'  .S'acri.i  Sulemnii)i,"  "  Verbum  Siiiiei-num," 
and  "  Lauda  Siun."  (See  Opusc.  V..  OJflcium  de  Feslo  Corpoi-ig  Chrisli  ad  mandatum  Ukbani  Vxvm 
IV.  dictum  Ffstmu  inxtituentisi,  p.  233— 2:iH  ;    Vol.  XV.) 

i  Take  the  liyuui  "  Verbum  Siijir>-)iiiin  piDilicnn"  :— 

"Tlie  Word,  di-sci-nding  from  above, 

Though  with  till'  Father  still  on  high. 
Went  forth  upon  llis  work  of  love. 
And  soon  to  life's  last  eve  drew  nigh. 

He  shortly  to  a  death  accurs'd 

By  a  disciple  shall  be  given  ; 
But,  to  his  twelve  disciples,  first 

He  gives  Himself,  the  Bread  from  Heaven. 

Himself  in  either  kind  He  gave; 

He  gave  his  Flesh.  He  gave  his  Blood; 
Of  flesh  and  blood  all  men  are  m;iile  ; 

And  He  of  man  would  be  the  Food. 

At  birth  our  brother  He  became  : 

At  board.  Himself  as  food  He  gives  ; 
To  ransom  us  He  died  in  shame  ; 

As  our  reward,  in  bliss  He  lives." 

Caswall's  Lyra  Calltolica,  p.  U4 — 115. 
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Saint  culls  from  the  sweet  psalms  of  David,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Old  Law,  types  and  figures  of  the  New  ;  see  how 
his  large  heart,  and  his  deep  aifections  flow,  with  the  over- 
whelming force  of  some  majestic  river,  into  those  hymns  which 
form  the  household  words  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Place  !  The  "  Pange  Ligua"'  and  "  Sucris 
Sole?miis,"  so  exquisitely  theological,  so  tenderly  affective,  so 
reverently  adoring,  so  expressive  of  every  want  and  aspiration 
of  the  human  heart — where  are  two  hymns  so  touching,  so  poeti- 
cal, so  angelical  as  they  ?  What  writer  has  so  fixed  his  name 
in  every  Sanctury,  or  has  made  ten  thousand  churches  ring  for 
hundreds  of  years  with  such  an  ever-repeated,  never-omitted 
anthem  of  joy  and  praise  ?  He  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  and  drunk  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  whose  conversation 
was  with  the  Saints  of  God,  had  learnt,  as  no  other,  how  to 
throw  into  human  words  an  angel's  song.  He,  the  champion  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  if  by  heavenly  inspiration,  poured 
out  his  numbers  in  a  poet's  prayer.  Whether  it  be  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  the  "  Tantum  Ergo,'"^  the  tender  and  strong 
love  of  the  "  0  Salutaris,'''']  or  the  jubilant  "  Lauda  /Sion,"  it 
matters  not ;  the  Angelical  was  master  of  every  note  of  joy, 
adoration,  and  thanksgiving  which  could  be  breathed  from  the 
human  soul  fired  with  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  knew,  as  no  other, 
how  to  stamp  the  impress  of  his  own  spirit  on  the  treasures  of 
his  genius.  It  was  his  intense  energy  of  devotion,  and  spotless- 
ness  of  purity,  which  made  him  throw  into  divine  song  the 
deepest  feelings  of  humanity  ;  for  he  summed  up  in  himself  all 
that  is  purest  and  teuderest,  all  that  is  most  noble  in  the  hearts 
of  the  redeemed. 

Take  a  specimen  of  the  "  Lauda  Siofi  ".* — 

"  Lo  !  upon  the  Altar  lies, 
Hidden  deep  fi-oni  human  eyes, 
Bread  of  Ang-els  from  the  skies, 
Made  the  food  of  mortal  man  : 


*  "  Tantum  Ergo  "  : — 


t  "  O  Sahttarie  Hostia' 
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"  Down  in  adoration  fallin";. 

Lo!  tlu^  sacred  Host  %v.-  liail; 
Lo!  o'er  ancient  tornis  ilcpartlng, 

Newer  ritcK  of  tjracc  pre  \  ail; 
Faith,  for  all  dcl.cts  supply  ing, 

Where  the  feeble  senses  fail. 
To  the  everlasting  Father,  Ace." 

—(Loc  at.,  p.  n2.) 

"  O  saving  Victim  !  opening  wide 

The  gate  of  Heav'n  to  men  below! 
Our  foes  press  on  from  every  side  ; — 

Thine  aid  snpply,  thy  strength  bestow. 
To  thv  great  Xanie  beendless  inaise, 

Imn'iorlal  (iodhcad.  One  in  Three! 
Oh.  grant  ns  endless  leniitli  of  days. 

In  onr  trne  native  land,  with  thee!" 

—Loc.  fit,  p.  115— ne.) 
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Children's  meat  to  dogs  denied  ; 
In  old  tj'pes  foresignitied  ; 
In  the  manna  Heav'n-snpplied, 
Isaac  and  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

Jesu  !  Sliepherd  of  the  Sheep  ! 
Thou  thy  flock  in  safety  keep. 
Living  Bread !  thy  life  supply  ; 
Strengthen  us,  or  else  we  die  ; 

Fill  us  with  celestial  grace : 
Thou  who  feedest  us  below ! 
Soui'ce  of  all  we  have  or  know  ! 
Grant  that  with  thy  Saints  above, 
Sitting  at  the  feast  of  love, 

"We  may  see  Thee  face  to  face.'"* 

How  full  of  large,  free,  tender  adoration  was  the  heart  of  the 
Angelical,  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  studying  in  its  integ- 
rity the  office  composed  by  him  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 


iLyra  CatfioJica.  by  Edward  Caswall.M.A.,  p.  240;  London,  1840.-  The  poem  begins  thus : 

I. 
"  Sion,  lift  thy  Toice,  and  sing; 
Praise  thy  Saviour  aud  thy  King ; 

Praise  with  liymns  thy  Shepherd  true: 
Strive  thy  best  to  praise  Him  well; 
Yet  doth  He  all  praise  excel ; 
None  can  ever  reach  His  due. 


II. 
See  to-day  before  us  laid 
The  living  and  life-giving  Bread ! 

Theme  for  praise  and  joy  profound! 
The  same  which  at  the  sacred  board 
Was  by  our  Incarnate  Lord 

Giv'n  to  His  Apostles  round. 

III. 
Let  the  praise  be  loud  and  high ; 
Sweet  aud  tranquil  be  the  joy 

Felt  to-day  in  every  breast; 
On  this  festival  divine, 
Which  records  the  origin 

Of  the  glorious  Eucharist. 

IV. 

On  this  Table  of  the  King, 
Our  new  Paschal  otl'ering 

Brings  tci  end  the  olden  rite; 
Here,  I'm-  empty  shadoNvs  fled. 
Is  reality  instead; 

Here  instead  of  darkness,  light." 

—(p.  236—237.) 


CHAPTEH    X. 

S.    THOMAS    AND    FAITH. 


PART    II. 

It  will  now  naturally  be  asked  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  world  during  the  time  that  the 
Angelical  was  penning  his  treatises,  delivering  his  lectures,  and 
writing  his  poems. 

By  the  death  of  our  Saint's  friend  and  patron,  Urban  IV.,  at 
Perugia  (1264),  the  Church  lost  an  able  and  accomplished  Pope. 
Like  many  men  of  great  energy  and  exceptional  gifts,  he  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  dignities  attainable  in  the 
Church.  He- started  life  in  a  tailor's  shop,  then  received  the 
tonsure,  and  having  become  in  turn  archdeacon,  bishop,  legate, 
and  cardinal,  was  chosen  Pope  by  eight  of  the  nine  cardinals  at 
Viterbo,  on  account  of  his  high  character  for  saintliness  and 
wisdom.* 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  vigour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  Alexander  IV.,  his  predecessor,  with  respect 
to  Manfred,  the  turbulent  king  of  Italy,  and  of  how  he  declared 
a  crusade  against  him  on  account  of  his  outrages  on  the  Church 
and  his  oppression  of  the  people,  would  take  u])  too  much  room. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  Gruy,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Robert, 
son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  overset  Manfred  in  a  pitched 
battle  in  Lombardy ;  but  Manfred,  with  his  noted  elasticity, 
speedily  recovered  himself,  and  taking  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies, pushed  his  successes  so  far  as  to  thi-eaten  to  lay  siege  to 
Rome.     Urban  took  refuge  in  Orvieto,  and  shortly  afterwards 

*  "Ce  pape  fiit  le  premier  qui  expriniii  le  imiiiero  de  son  noiii.  II  signait  I'rbain  pape  IV. 
On  prf-.teiid  qu'ilexiste  iiue  bulle  <le  Pelage  8i^ii«-e  I'elagius  I'l'.  II.  ;  iiiais  beaneouj)  d'aiiteiira 
regurdeut  eette  biille  coinrae  apocrypbe.  Urbaiii  iiiourut  le  22  Oetobre.  il  Perugia.  11  goiiverna 
I'Eglisfc  trois  aim  un  mois  <-t  qiuitii- Jours,  f'etait  uii  liouuiie  d'un  esprit  .•l<-ve,  nrudent.  II 
avail  le  eieurrempli  dc  ili'iiiiriic.  ile  nian.sui'tude,  di-  geiicrosilc.  <t  de  lieaucoiip  d'auf  res  ver- 
tus  qu'ou  pouvait  appelcr  viaiiiii-nt  ro.vales.  On  a  dc  lui  \iim-  I'arniiliinae  iIis  I'ens.  et  sDJxanteet 
uue  lettres  oil  resi^reut  la  sagettse  et  la  boiite."  (Artauil  de  Moiitor,  Hinluiit  dm  iivuveraini 
FoHtifea  Homains,  Tome  III.,  p.  15;  I'arii,  1851.) 
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died  at  Perugia.*  Prudence,  meekness,  and  generosity,  com- 
bined with  a  deep  love  of  literature  and  learning,  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  this  venerable  Pontiff.  He  gov- 
erned the  Church  three  years,  one  month,  and  four  days. 

Five  months  elapsed  before  a  successor  was  chosen.  The 
cardinals  assembled  at  Viterbo  met  at  length  in  conclave,  and 
elected  Guy  Foulquois,  cardinal  of  Santa  8abina,  successor  of 
Pope  Urban  IV.  Guy,  like  his  predecessor,  was  a  Frenchman  ; 
he  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Saint-Gilles,  on  the  Rhone. 
He  had  many  high  qualities  and  a  wide  experience  to  recom- 
mend him.  He  had  been  successively  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a 
secretary,  a  husband,  a  father  of  a  family,  a  widower,  a  canon, 
an  archdeacon,  a  bishop,  a  cardinal,  and,  finally,  he  was  nomi- 
nated Pope.j  He  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Urban 
IV.,  under  the  title  of  Santa  Salmia,  in  recognition  of  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Apostolic 
Legate  at  the  English  Court. 

Guy  was  absent  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  when  the  sacred  college 
met  in  conclave  at  Viterbo,  and  it  was  at  Boulogne  that  he  first 
heard  the  astounding  intelligence  that  he  had  been  canonically 
chosen  to  succeed  to  the  tiara.:}:  It  is  said  that  the  condition  of 
Italy  at  this  period  was  so  insecure  for  prelates,  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  Manfred,  that  Guy  was  constrained,  in  passing 
through  Italy,  to  dress  himself  as  a  mendicant  friar ;  and  that 
in  this  disguise  he  appeared  at  Viterbo,  and  implored  the  sacred 
college  upon  his  bended  knees,  with  many  prayere  and  tears,  to 
free  him  from  the  terrible  burden  they  wished  to  place  upon 
him.  Brit  his  entreaties  were  of  no  practical  avail.  The  cardi- 
nals persisted  in  their  choice,  private  feeling  had  to  give  way 

*  It  was  at  Ovvieto,  and  at  this  period,  that  Pope  Urban  IV.  instituted  the  feast  of  Carpus 
Domini,  for  wliich  tlie  Angelical  wrote  tlie  office,  as  lias  been  said  already.  "  Refugie  k  Orvieto, 
le  pape  iiistitiiu  la  fete  du  .Saiiit  Nacreinent,  (|iril  celfbra  pour  la  |ir<-iniere  fois  le  jeudi  d'apres 
rocta\  c-  lie  la  I'eiitecotc,  en  r2ti4.  U  tit  eiiMiiMiser  lolliee  ile  eette  fete  par  saint  Thomas  d'Aqniu, 
ah)rs  pnilcs.siMir  (le  philoKopliie  a  Orvieto;  e'l-st  le  iiieiiie  utKee  (jne  nous  recitons  encore. 
Mais  le  pape  Urbain  (■tant  mort  Ji  Perugia,  la  celebration  de  eeite  Milenuite  tut  iuterrompue 
pendant  plus  de  (juarante  ans ;  elle  avait  et6  ordonme  dis  liuun  e  1241],  par  Robert  de  Tonpte, 
feveque  de  Liege,  il  I'occasion  des  revelations  qu'uue  sainte  rcligieuse  hospilaliire,  noninue 
Julienne,  avait  cues  svir  ces  ob.jets."  (Artaud  de  Moutor,  Histoire  des  donveraiim  tuntij'es 
Romains.  Tmne  III.,  p.  14.) 

t  "Clement  IV.,  appelle  anparavant  Gu.v  Foulquois,  appartenait  J».  une.  famille  noble  de 
Saiut-Gillcs,  .siir  Ic  Rhone.  On  rcMiiir(iiiera  ici  qiu-  e'est  nn  Francais  i|ui  succedi'  :Y  iiii  Fraocais. 
Gu.v  tut  succcssn  i-iiiciit  niilitairi  .  jiiriscoiisultc,  secretiiire  de  Louis  I\'..  marie,  pere  i\v  t'aniiUc, 
venf.  prelrc.  chanoini',  arcliidiacre,  eve(|ue,  cardinal.  I't  liapc,  (^uclipies  aiilcurs  pri-tciidcnt 
que  Gu.v  flit  aus.si  chart r<'n.x  ;  uuii.'s  il  parait  qu'ils  out  conlbndu  Ic  tils  avce  le  pcre,  qui,  cu 
etlet,  eiitra  dans  Tordre  de  Saiut-liruuo."  ^Artaud  de  ilontor,  Historie  des  Houveruins  Fontij'es 
Romains,  Tome  III. ,  p.  18. ) 

t  "  Un  Francais,  uu  Lanfcucdocien,  Giii  Fiilcodi,  C!irdinal-<^veque  de  Sabine,  I'lin  des  nu'm- 
bres  les  jilus  distingues  du  .lacrc  college,  cnvoyr-  coiunu'  Icgat  en  Angleterrc  pimr  ameucr  un 
aceonuuiiilciucnt  cntrc  le  nii  ct  Ics  barons  rcv'olti-s.  appicnd  a  B(Uilogucsur-Mcr  (|Ue  Ics  sutf- 
rages  de  scs  collcgnes  n-uiiis  ;t  I'crouse.  rai>pcll4.nt  an  tronc  pontilical.  11  accotirt  en  Itali<- et 
se  rend  i\  Perou.se,  degniso  eu  frere  mendiaut  pour  echapper  aux  cmbftches  de  Mainfroi,  ton- 
.iours  eu  guerre  avec  I'Kglise  romaine.  11  vient  se  plaiudre  de  cot  honueur  iniprevu,  et  tenter 
tons  les  efforts  pour  s'.v  soustraire  ;  mais,  ni  ses  prieres  iii  ses  larmes  ne  peuvent  arrfiter  la 
.justice  d'uue  election  il  laquelle  il  avait  itd  d'ailleurs  si  eompletenient  stranger;  il  est  forc6 
d'acceptor,  le  5  fevrier  1265;  et  le  22  du  nieiiie  mois.  Tuemier  dinianche  du  carOnie,  il  est  cou- 
ronn6  sous  le  nom  de  Clement  IV.''  (Bareille,  Histoire  de  Saint  Tlioiiias  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XXIJI., 
p.  274—275.) 
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to  public  good,  and  Guy  was  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
enthroned  and  crowned  (1265)  under  the  title  of  Clement  IV.* 

Having  been  forced  against  his  will  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  government,  he  was  determined  that  his  relations  should  not 
feed  and  flourish  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  Church. f  He 
wrote  thus  to  his  .nephew,  Peter  the  Fat:  "  We  wish  neither 
you  nor  your  brother,  nor  any  other  member  of  the  family,  to 
come  to  us  without  our  express  command ;  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  be  disappointed  in  your  expectations,  and  will  be  sent 
home  again  in  confusion. "J 

But  if  the  new  pope  was  severe  with  the  members  of  his 
family,  he  was  full  of  tenderness  towards  men  who,  by  tiieir 
talents  and  labours,  had  deserved  well  of  the  Holy  8ee.§  His 
keen  intelligence,  which  had  been  practised  in  so  many  varied 
experiences,  found  little  difficulty  in  discovering  where  merit 
lay,  or  in  hitting  upon  methods  of  rewarding  it.  H"  his  first  act 
was  to  calm  the  rising  ambition  of  his  relatives,  his  second  may 
be  said  to  have  been  to  fix  his  eye  upon  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools,  whom  he  determined  to  raise  to  some  conspicuous 
ecclesiastical  position.  If  8.  Thomas  lost  a  friend  in  Urban,  he 
found  a  warm  admirer  in  Urban's  successor.]]  Indeed  the  Pope 
and  the  great  theologian  were  by  no  means  strangers  ;  Clement, 
when  a  simple  priest,  had  looked  upon  that  quiet,  marvellous 
Dominican  with  wonder  and  delight.  He  had  marked  the 
extraordinary  and  brilliant  success  of  his  career,  and  had  been 
struck  by  his  retiring  modesty,  his  severe  simplicity,  his  gentle- 
ness of  life,   and   the  spotless   candour  of  his  character.      It 


*  "  Novaes  ne  pent  se  lasser  d'adniirer  Clement  IV.  :  '  II  fut,'  dit  cet  historien,  '  predicateur 
61oqueut,  juriscousnlte  coipsouime.'  Duiiiiid  I'appelle  lumiere.  du  droit,  iUustre  en  penitence,  m 
priere,  en  zele  apostolique,  en  modestie,  eii  maiwres  telles  que pltts  il  s'  elevait  en  diyniU,  plus  il  Jloris- 
suit  en  snintete.  II  ii'op^ira  jamais  sous  son  regue  uue  seule  chose  grave,  qu'auparavaut  il  n'eiit 
consult^  le  sacre  college.  Novaes  lone  ensnite  I'horreur  de  ce  pape  pour  le  iiepotisrae,  tant  fut 
grand  en  ce  pontife  J*'  detnrhment  ilr  son  propre  sang."  (Artaiid  de  Moutor,  Histoircs  des  Souverains 
Ponti/es  Romains,  Tome  III.,  p.  23. 

t  See  Tourou,  Vie  de  S.  Thoman  d'Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  200. 

t  Quelques  papes  jnsqu'ici  u'ont  peut-r-tre  pas  assez  reprira<5  ranibition  de  lenr  famllle: 
aussi  la  conduite  tout  opposee  de  Clement  IV.,  a  fait  radmiratiou  de  la  posterito.  II  ne  permit 
pas  que  ses  parents  venisseut  aniuis  de  lui,  et  leiir  det'endit  toute  recomnu'udation.  II  vonliit, 
que  sa  niece  liit  niarice  ?i  un  .simpli-  ilievalier,  et  il  ne  promit  que  la  plus  modique  somme  pour 
ea  dot.  II  ne  se  montia  pas  plus  I'avoralili-meut  dispose  pour  retablissement  des  deux  filles 
qu'il  avait  cues  jieudaut  sou  uiariage:  aiissi  enibiasseieiitelles  la  vie  religieuse  daus  I'abOa.ve 
de  Saint-Saiiveur,  de  Nimes."  (Aitaud  de  Montor,  Histoire  des  iiouverains  fontij'es  jtovMiiis, 
Tome  in.,  /..  22.) 

i  Du  Pin,  speaking  of  tbe  linmble  expiessions  tbis  Pope  made  use  of  when  writing  to  bis 
friends,  says:— '•  II  .■•(■lit  toiitcs  <-i-s  eboses  en  scent,  el  a  la  cliarj;!'  c|ii'om  lien  i>aibMa  jpoiiit  : 
C'est  l>ourquoi  il  lui  iiiar.|Ue  iiuil  iie  se  sert  point  de  Hulle,  luais  (!.•  r.Viineau  (hi  I'esclieur.  dotit 
les  Papes  se  serveut  (luaiid  ils  eerivent  seeritement  ;V  des  particnlicrs  de  lenrs  amis:  ce  (iiii  fait 
voir  (jiie  cette  Lettre  ii'est  point  Tellet  d'une  vaine  osteutatiou  d'huniilite;  niais  que  ce  simt  ses 
veritables  sentiments."     (Uu  V\n,  Nouvelle  BihliotMqiie,  Tom.  X. ,  Secumle  Editiun  :  Faris,  MDCC.J 

II  "On  voit  par-lit  de  quels  yeux  ('I(''nient  IV.  regardoit  .son  elevation;  (|uel  etoit  son  ni/-pris 
pour  les  grandeiirH  de  ce  inoiide.  et  son  (Ictaelienieiil de  l(uites  les  persouues  qui  lui  etoieut 
unies  par  les  liens  du  sang.  On  le  loue  .•cpiiKtaiit  dav  oir  toHJours  eslimi;  le  mt^rite,  et  favoiiso 
particulii-rement  ceux  (|ni  travakHoient  pour  rnlilite,  et  leditiealion  ile  I'Eglise.  Les  vertus  de 
riiomas  d'.\i(uin.  le  -/.(-le  et  les  taleim.  qu'il  lui  eonnoissoit.  le  lui  avuicut  rendu  si  cber.  ipi'une 
de  ses  premii-res  attentions.  Iors(|U'il  se  vit  sur  la  Cliaiie  de  S.  Pierre,  fut  de  I'avoir  aiipres  de  sa 
personne,  et  de  I'engager  ;\  prendre  <|iieI(|Me  part  il  la  sollicitude  pastor.-vle."  (Touroii,  I'ie  de 
S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Uliap.  I.,  p.  201.) 
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appeared  to  Pope  Clement  that  such  a  man  as  this  would,  render 
distinguished  service  to  religion,  were  he  raised  from  the  lowly 
estate  of  a  simple  friar,  and  placed  in  an  elevated  position  in 
the  Church.  He  not  only  felt  urged  to  reward  S.  Thomas,  but 
also  to  benefit  mankind.* 

He  caused  a  Bull  or  Brief  to  be  drawn  out,  conferring  upon 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples  ;  and  the 
revenue  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Peter  ad  arain — so  called  from 
the  legend  that  S.  Peter  said  mass  there  before  entering  into  the 
Eternal  City, — was  also  made  over  to  him,  that  he  might  not 
want  for  means  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

This  formal  document  was  in  due  course  presented  to  the 
Saint,  and  when  he  understood  its  contents  he  was  thrown  into 
the  profoundest  melancholy.  Neither  prayers  nor  threats  could 
induce  him  to  accept  the  responsibility.  The  Bull  had  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  S.  Thomas  was  left  in  peace  during  the  rest  of 
his  career,  and  allowed  to  prosecute  that  one  great  object  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  his  entire  intellect. 

He  felt  indeed  that  he  was  not  made  for  the  active  strifes  of 
ecclesiastical  politics ;  he  knew  that  his  tastes  and  talents  lay 
in  another  sphere.  He  was  not  a  Basil  or  a  Chrysostom,  an 
Ambrose  or  a  Gregory  the  Great.  His  vocation  from  the  first 
had  been  in  the  World  Unseen,  and  now  he  was  about  ripe  for 
realising  the  one  great  hope  for  which  he  had  lived  his  life. 
Had  he  consented  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples,  in  all 
human  probability  the  "  Sumuia  Theologica  "  would  never  have 
been  written.f 

The  huge  labour  of  preparation  for  this  master-work  had  now 
been  accomplished.  The  Saint's  intellect  had  been  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  classic  Fathers  of  theology. 
He  was  master  of  the  Church's  past,  and  had  grasped  the  whole 
dogmatic  and  moral  teachings  of  the  greatest  intellects  which 


*  See  Bareille,  Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  <V Aquin,  Chapter.  XXIII.,  p.  275;  Werner, DfrftriZif/e 
Thowasvon  Aquino,  Erster  Band.  Fiinr'tes  Capitet,  p.  SOS;  Tourou,  Vie  de  S.  Tliomas  d'Aiiiiin.  Lir. 
III.,  Chap.  I..  i>.  203;  Fri";erio,  Vita  di  ,S.  Toiikiso  d'Aiiiiiiio.  fjh.  II..  Cup.  IX..  »..  7,  p.  114.  Tiirco 
speaks  tluiK  :—•■  Simile  alias  perfectioni.s  exi-iiii>luin  i-t  liiiniilitatis  ostriulit,  quia  a('<cptn  liiiUa 
ab  eodciu  i'ontilicc  <ie  piomotiouc  sua  ad  Aiihirpi,sc(ii>,ituui  Nic>pi)litaiicn.seni.  cum  adilitiDui' 
leddituuiu  mouasteiii  S.  Petri  ad  Aram,  dijijiiitalcm  a<<ipi  ic  noluit,  ct  (juod  Sumiuu.s  I'ontilix 
lilterius  lion  ))ri)ni<iveret  eum  ad  alia,  suppllcili  r  f.\<ira\  il.  (>  tclix  DDc'lor,  ciuitrmplor  s,i(ii]i  ! 
O  aiuator  omM;  qui  tVcit  quod  docuit;  (|ui  .sic  liirina  dcspictrct,  cpiasi  piguus  lialMirl 
posscssiduis  fujlestiuni,  qu;e  spcrarcl."     (Holt.,  Cap.  I'll.,  it.  4:i,  jk  UTl.) 

t  Werner  fjives  a  reason  wliicli  ma.v  liavc  niuvcd  Pope  Clenir'nt  to  offer  the  Arclibisliopric  to 
the  Anijelical : — "  Vielleielit  audi  deshalb,  um  dcni  f;i';irii(lieii  Ilause  Aquino  einigen  Krsatz  ■/,» 
bieteu  t'iir  die  schwereii  Opfe.r,  die  es  in  jeneu  .stiiruii.><elieii  Zeiteii  .seit  eiuer  Reilie  von  .lahien 
seiner  Treiu-  Kegen  die  Kirche  und  dereu  Olierhiiupt  ;;eUiaehl  luitte.  Versehlieli  hat  Tlmuwis 
auf  das  Iu.stiindij;,ste,  dass  er  seiner  Zelle  uud  seiui'U  ■Stiulien  uielit  eutrisseu,  und  seineu  Seliul- 
teru  keine  Last  auf^ehiirdet  werd<Mi  niJige,  \inter  dcien  Seliwere  er  zu  erlie;:eu  ITirelite.  Cle- 
nien.s  hott'te  d(Ui  Widrrstaud  der  Iroiniueu  Deuiulh  eudlieh  docli  zu  besiefjeu,  uiul  Hess  die 
Verleihunfisbulle  ausl(  itii;in.  Kr  versct/.le  aher  liiedureli  seinen  beili-ren  Kreund  iu  cine  solelie 
Besliir/uns.  d:iss  cr,  aus  Knreht,  ihm  ein  crn.sllii-he.s  U'clie  zuzufiisen,  ans  eiHeneni  Aulrieb  dii; 
Bulle  wiiilii  zuriicUiuiliui,  und  den  Verleihnnssact  irrilirle.  zur  Krosseu  Freude  dcs  in  seiuiMi 
inucrstcu  (hITiIIcu  bcdraugt  gewesenen  Thomas."  (Der  heiliye  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Bamli 
Fiinflf.i  Capitil,  p.  h'Vi.)  . 
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had  been  raised  up  to  expand  and  defend  her  doctrine.  lie 
was  familiar  with  the  special  gift  of  each  columnal  Father ;  he 
knew  where  each  was  strong,  where  they  diverged  ;  he  could 
contemplate  them  apart  and  in  relation  ;  he  saw  them  as  many, 
and  yet  as  one.*  He  had  written  on  them  and  quoted  them,  as 
well  as  read  them  ;  and  by  the  labour  of  many  independent 
works  and  tractates,  he  had  made  their  sayings  as  familiar  to 
himself  as  household  words.  He  had  thrown  off'  an  hundred 
sketches,  drafts,  cartoni,  wibozzi,  he  had  practised  carefully  and 
long,  before  he  ventured  to  set  himself  to  the  grand  construction 
of  his  life. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  mastery  of  Sacred  Scriptures, 
which  he  knew  by  heart,  and  read  by  the  light  of  the  most  bril- 
liant minds  which  have  ever  illuminated  the  Ecclesia  Docta. 
He  fathomed  every  cavern  in  which  a  single,  gem  of  traditionary 
truth  could  lie  concealed,  and  grasped  the  whole  scibile  of  the 
(Jatholic  Christian  faith. t 

Again,  what  was  the  secret  of  his  intense  labours  upon  the 
text  of  Aristotle .''  Why  such  wearisome  commenting  on  so 
mauy  of  his  works,  on  his  metaphysics,  politics,  physics,  ethics  ; 
why  did  the  Saint  think  it  necessary  to  steep  his  pure  mind  so 
deep,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  in  that  sea  of  pagan 
thought,  save  that  he  had  some  great  end  in  view  adequate  to 
the  intensity  of  the  brain-work  which  he  so  freely  exercised  ? 
If  his  study  was  thorough  in  tradition  and  in  Scripture,  no  less 
was  it  so,  even  more  if  possible,  in  the  order  of  human  reason, | 
He  took  possession  of  the  firm  frame-work  set  up  by  Aristotle, 
hammered  it  into  shape  where  it  was  required,  changed  its  form 
in  places,  cut  out  all  unfitting  matter — all  being  done  carefully 
and  tenderly, — and  then  threw  the  moral  and  dogma  of  religion 


*  Tlien  besides  his  mastery  of  the  Fathers,  his  natural  and  supernatural  (lifts  made  liim 
unapproachable  as  a  theologian:—"  Ne  dubbio  giammai  gli  uacque,  che  da  lui  sciolto  uoii  fosse; 
godendo  iusieme  si  prodigiosa  memoria,  che  niai  senipre  in  essa  teuacenieute  si  fernio  ci<"), 
ch'una  sol  volta  entrato  vi  fosse  j  serveiulogli  appuiito  come  una  viva  bibliotheca;  di  sorte  clio 
bene  spesso  di  tre  e  quattro  copiatori  in  un  nicdesimo  tempo  si  valeva,  a'quali,  (scrivendo  egli 
parimente.)  iusieuienieiiti-  dcttava  nialt-ric.  taiito  fra  di  loro  disparate  e  profonde,  quanto  sjiarse 
ue'suoi  gran  voluiui  iioggi  .si  liggoiio:  c  con  si  tatta  celerith.  elie  meutre  uu  di  qiiegli  era  nello 
scrivere  oecuiiafo,  egli  ad  altri  dn  (isaiiiciite  dcttava;  essendo  egli  e  scrittore  senza  riposo,  e 
seuza  otio  dettalore."     (Frigerio,  Lth.  I.,  Cup.  I'l.,  n.  5,  p.  27.) 

t  Tlie  Paris  University  has  spoken  dearly  enough :—"  Tutte  I'universitfl  delli  studi.j  gene- 
Tali  dalla  verltji  constrette  hanno  inalzato  a  i  Cieli  quest' Angelica  dottrina,  ed  in  particolaro 
I'universitfl  di  Parigi,  quale  dopf)  di  haver  ))rccoiiizato  iiitiiiite  lodi  dice;  '('iipieiites  igilur 
gliii  iiisiini  Mcnm  in  Sanctis  snis  apiid  lidiliuni  di-votioncin  in  ti-iris  gloriiisiiis  exaltari,  ac  sacra- 
tissinui-  Matris  uostne  Ecclesi;e  drsiih  rantcs  vcstii;ia  saiicla  iiriitari,  ct  Ixiitiliii  Tlioniani 
gloiiiisiiiii  feliciter  in  cielis  regnantiiii  apiid  tenigirias  ilivotiiis,  et  cclcbiiiis  h()n<iiari  : 
prassertim  own  fuerit  universalis  Kcclcsiic  liimni  prat'nlgidnm,  gemma  radians  Clericonim: 
funs  Doctorum,  universitatis  nostra*  Parisiensis  speculum  clarissimum:  candelabrum  insigne, 
ac  luceus,  per  quod  omnes,  qui  vias  vitie,  et  scliolas  doctriiiie  saniB  ingredinntnr  hunen  videiit: 
claritate  vitje,  fam:e,  et  doctrinte,  velut  stella  splendida,  et  matutina  refulgeus.'  "    (Vita,  p.  5.) 

t  Had  he  not  thus  worked,  Pope  Clement  VIII.  would  not  have  written  of  him  as  follows:-- 
"Ac  doclrina!  qnidem  testis  est  ingens  ille  librorum  nnnienis,  qiios  ille  hrevissiino  tenipoie,  in 
omni  feii-  disciplinaruiu  genere,  singulari  ordiiie  ac  mira  )>erspicuitate,  sine  ullo  iirorsii.>i  errore 
conscripsit  i  ii  <iuibus  conacribeiidis  iuterdiim  .sanctos  Apostolos  Petruiu  ct  Pauliim  coUo- 
qnentes.  locosque  illi  quosdam  Dei  Juasn  enarrautes  haliuit.  Quos  deinde  couscriplos  express^ 
Christi  Uoniiui  voce  comprobatos  audivit.''    (Brirf  to  tlie  City  of  Xaplea ,-  see  Bareille,  p.  4UI.) 
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into  it,  raauifeis'tiiig  in  scientific  form  the  connected  and  system- 
atic teaching  of  the  Church.  If  from  the  classic  Fathers  and 
from  the  Scriptures  the  Saint  drew  the  pure  waters  of  belief, 
and  learnt  such  vastness  of  design,  it  was  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers that  he  was  taught  to  display  such  breadth  of  reasoning, 
such  clearness  of  elaboration,  such  minute  development  of 
detail,  such  unity  in  complexity  of  parts,  such  richness  yet  sim- 
plicity of  thought — in  one  word,  the  highest  gifts  of  analysis  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  human  intellectual  activity.* 

What  then,  once  again,  are  the  elements  of  power  which  go 
towards  the  construction  of  the  "  Summa  Theologica  "  .?  First, 
the  inspired  writers,  the  Prophets,  the  Seers,  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Evangelists  ;  next,  the  classic  Fathers  of  the  Church,  such 
as  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Theologus,  Chrysostora,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great, f  with  the  Pontiffs  and  the 
Councils ;  and  then  all  that  is  best  in  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle. 

It  is  an  inaccuracy  to  call  the  philosophy  of  S.  Thomas  the 
philosophy  of  the  Stagyrite  :  it  is  Aristotelian  indeed,  but  cor- 
rected by  the  light  of  revelation,  perfected  by  an  effluence  of 
Platonic  elevation,  and  with  just  the  soupron  of  the  Socratic 
method  in  it,  to  make  it  charming  to  a  crystal  and  active  mind. 
The  ^^ Sunima  Theologica''  exhibits  the  most  successful  mani- 
festation of  the  harmony  of  fullest  faith  with  the  most  perfect 
development  of  reason  which — in  spite  of  all  the  attractions  and 
subtleties  of  German  schools — has  as  yet  been  elaborated  by  the 
mind  of  man.  If  tha  "■^iimma  Theologica''  was  not  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  Vatican  Council,  there  was  no  other  book  found 
worthy  to  take  its  place. J 


*  MettPiiU'iter  speaks  well  : — "Die  gauze  raeiischliche  Wissenscliaft  seiner  Zeit  war  in  deu 
Scluiffcii  d<'s  Aristoteles  beschlossen.  Logik,  Pliysik  Natiirgescliiclite,  Jletapli.vsik,  Moral, 
Politik,  Allcs  li-lirte  Aristoteles,  iind  lu  ilini  verelirte  man  deii  Meister,  der  iiber  Allcs  das  letzte 
mid  tiilstf  Wort  gesprocheu.  Iiidesseii  bedurfte  es  iiur  der  fliiclitigsteu  Durclisiclit  von 
eiuigvu  seiiii'i  Werkc.  mil  eiuziiselien,  dass  in  diesein  Pliilosopheu  nnr  selir  weiiig  vou  deiu 
Christ litlieii  (icisti-  lel)endig  sey,  und  dass  bereits  das  eifrige  Stndiuni  desselben  beklagciis- 
werthc  Friicliti'  gcbraclit  babe.  Diess  wareu  nwn  die  wissenscbaftlicbeu  Elenieute,  iiber  die 
Tboniiis  vcvliij;cii  koiinte.  Mit  iliiien  niusste  eine  Psyclidbigic.  (Iiitolii^;!!',  i-ine  Moral  nnd 
Politik  grscliall'i-n  werden,  die  wiirilig  warcii,  sieli  (b-iii  Ilounia  ilcs  (ilaiibnis  ari/.u.sclilicsscn. 
Und  Ai|iiin(i  vollliraelitc  cs.  Iiirteiii  i-r  die  'I'l  ;iUMierciiMi  und  Vciirnnigcn  di's  Slagyrilm  iil>cr- 
ging,  niiliin  rr  ausilcssen  Scliril'lfii,  was  hicbWalires  undGutes  dariu  sanmuln  licss.verwandflte 
und  enlwickclti-  ilicse  Materialii-ii.  nnd  bildele  so,  oliue  den  tiiitzen  dcs  .lalirlinndcils  anzu- 
beteu  iider  nnizuMliirzi'ii,  i-iiii-  I'liilosoiiliic,  die  zwar  noch  aristotelisclu-s  JJlut.  al)rr  gi-liinlert 
diireb  sein  eigcncs  und  das  aller  grosscn  Vorganger  in  der  Wisseuschat't  in  den  Adi'rn  batte." 
(Oescldchte  des  lull.  2'komas  von  Aquin,  Eiiileituny,  p.  27 — 28  ;  fiegeiisbury,  1856.) 

t  "  Au  moment  oil  il  a  ex^icnte  cette  vaste  synthfiso.  dejil  tons  les  dogmes  fondumentaiix 
araient  etc  sueeessivement  defendns  par  les  Atlianase,  les  Basile,  les  (iregoire  de  Nazianze,  les 
Cyrille,  les  Augnstiu  et  les  Jer6me;  cbacune  de  ces  questions  avait  ete  pour  ainsi  dire  epuisee 
par  les  longnes  con  I  I'o  verses  anxn\ielles  elles  avait  dounu  lien,  par  conse<ineut  en  recueillaut 
ce  vaste  heritage  la  science  pouvait  se  considerer  comme  ayant  ait  snr  beaucoup  de  points  son 
dernier  mot."     (Drioux,  La  Homme  Tlieoloyique,  Introduction,  §  IJl.,  p.  30.) 

t  "Tlu' obedience  of  faitb  .  .  .  which  is  dne  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  is  the 
most  reasotnible  act  of  an  intidlectual  being,  the  most  perfect  act  of  which  tlie  human  intellect 
ill  this  slate  of  niortalily  is  capable.  Then-  rcinain.^i  after  it  nothing  biii  the  vision  of  the  Un- 
created Tint  li  willioul  a  veil.  '.After  the  .S"//im<' of  S.  'I'lionias  there  remains  noibiugbiit  liie 
light  of  glory,'  is  not  an  academical  exaggeration,  but  a  very  truth."  (See  tlir  Fiiiir/old 
Sovereiynt]/  of  God,  by  Henry  Kdward,  .Vrcbbisliop  of  Westminster,  Led.  I.,  p.  22:  London,  1871.) 
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It  has  been  shown  abundantly  that  no  writer  before  the 
Angelical's  day  could  have  created  such  a  synthesis.  The 
greatest  of  the  classic  Fathers  have  been  treated  of,  and  the 
reasons  of  their  inability  are  evident.  As  for  the  scholastics 
who  more  immediately  preceded  the  Angelical,  their  minds 
were  not  ripe  for  so  great  and  complete  a  work  :  the  fulness  of 
time  had  not  yet  come.  Very  possibly,  had  not  Albert  and 
Alexander  preceded  him,  S.  Thomas  would  not  have  been  pre- 
pared to  write  his  master-work ;  just  as,  most  probably,  New- 
ton would  never  have  discovered  the  laws  of  gravitation  had  it 
not  been  for  the  previous  labours  of  Galileo  and  of  Kepler.* 
But,  just  as  the  English  astronomer  stands  solitary  in  his  great- 
ness, though  surrounded  and  succeeded  by  men  of  extraordinary 
eminence,  so  also  the  Angelical  stands  by  himself  alone,  though 
Albertus  Magnus  was  a  genius,  Alexander  was  a  theologic  king, 
and  Bonaventure  a  seraphic  doctor.  Just  as  the  Principia  is  a 
work  unique,  unreachable,  so,  too,  is  the  "  Minima  Theologiea"^ 
of  the  great  Angelical. f  Just  as  Dante  stands  alone  amongst 
the  poets,  so  with  S.  Thomas  in  the  schools. 

It  is  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  perfect  syn- 
thesis of  rational  and  Christian  teaching  that  the  Swnwia  has 
excited  so  great  a  power  in  the  world — that  it  has  stood  lirm  as 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  amidst  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  thought ; 
but  because  it  brought  into  more  perfect  equilibrium  the  two 
great  phases  of  philosophy  which  are  represented  by  Plato  and 
the  Htagyrite.  Its  charm  does  not  consist  in  the  scientific  har- 
mony of  faith  alone,  but  in  the  scientitic  balance  of  human  rea- 
son  also.J     The  Platonic  leaven  had  pierced  into  the  Church,  and 

*  "  Diese  Summa  theoloi/ite  ist  eiu  unvprKausliehes  Denkmal  der  Wisseiiscliaft  und  dea 
christlicheu  Glaubens.  Thomas  liat  sicli  dadurcU  verewigt.  Die  Form  der  Lchiv  kauu  eine 
vtrscliii-di-ue  se.vu.  abev  die  Lelire  selbst  blcibt  unvereiudf  ilicli !  Die  scliolastiselic  Koriu,  in 
welche  Tliomas  'sein  Werk  gekleidet  hat,  wuide  zwar  in  uiisficii  Ta-^eii  hart  anget'ochteu,  aber 
■welche  Pliilosophie  ist  iiii  iStaiide,  iu  diesein  Weike  ilin-  Stclle  zu  veitreteii  i  Welchev  Geist 
ist  so  ;iewaltig,  deu  heilisen  Tliouias  von  Afiiiiu  von  seineni  Throne  zu  verdraugeu  I  "  (iletten- 
leiter,  Oeschichle  dfs  li^il.  Tliomas  von  Aquin,  Kinleilmuj,  p.  26.) 

t  Professor  GibelU  fully  bears  me  out.  Speaking  of  the  Summa,  he  says :— "  II  primo  volume 
in  \U  Questioni  eoniprende  619  Articoli,  il  secondo  in  189  Qnestioni  oompreude  Arficoli  917. 
Molto  ini  diffonibrii  in  parole  se  dovessi  pnr  lievi-niente  toccare  di'lla  materia  di  eosirt'atte 
Questioni;  mi  risIrinj;.io  ailire  che  la  prima  delle  due  I'arli  tratta  dil]'  nltinio  line  ilcll'  nonio, 
e  delle  virtii  e  (li'vi/.i  in  ^'cni-iale:  I'altra  (eioe,  come  dicono,  la  Sercnda  dilla  Siiomia)  traita 
delle  virtii  e  de'  vizi  iu  i.-.peeie.  Mai  nou  ue  verrei  a  capo,  se  voU-s.si  (piiniamo  elu'  mi  basla.sso 
rin^esno  e  lo  studio,  il  clie  uon  e)  di.s<'()rrere  della  perfezione  e  sapienza,  oud'c  iucomparabile 
(lui-'st^)pcra  e  massime  la  Seconda  della  .Seeouda;  diro  solo  che  sebbene  da  bei  secoli  ella  sia 
Klata  nH•^ssa  iu  luce,  pure  uon  fu  vinta  ;;ian)uiai  da  nessuua  di  quelle  tante  Opere,  di  ehe  i  piii 
dotti  teolo;;i  e  francesi  e  spasjnuoli  e  alenniuni  e  italiani  intesero  giovaie  il  niondo  e  rallegrare. 
laC'hiesa;  ed  aggiuguerd  clie  se  dalle  tante  opere  e  lilosodche  e  ixvliliclie  e  teologielie  ed 
ftscetiche,  per  le  quali  le  pin  eolte  fra  le  moderne  uazioni  .sentono  aUevannnle  di  se,  si  levasse 
via  tutto  eio  ehe  o  per  diretto  o  per  indiretto  e  stato  tolto  dalla  Sounna  Teologiea,  uon  so  per 
fernio  (luanta  materia  di  gloria  rimauesse  ai  lore  autori."  (Vitadi  .•>'.  Tummaso  d' Aquino,  Cap. 
XXVII..  p.  104— loii.     Seconda  Edizione.) 

t  The  deep  lament  of  the  learned  University  of  Paris  on  hearinj:  of  the  death  of  the  Saint 
conveys  a  vivid   idea  of    his   intill.-il  nal   pre-eminence.      Tlie    lioiloi-.s  of  the  University  thus 

addreiis  the  General  Chapter  of  tlie  1 licaiis  :— "  Siiigiill  iii.so  claiiioi-.-.  tnliiis  KcilesKe  nui- 

versale   dispendiuni.    nee  iion   et   I'ui  isuiisis   studii   manil'istani    desuliiti ni   laerymabiliter 

deplan^iimiis.  et  his  diebus  pneeleginiu.s  in  eommuni  uon  inuuerito  ilpeplorarc.  Hen,  hen,  hen, 
quia  det  nobis  ut  reprajseutare  possimus  Jerenii:e  lameutuni,  quod  supra  subitum  modum  iu 
nientes  deineeps  siiignloruni  inauditam  extasim  causans,  et  inestiniabilem  stuporera  adduceus, 
deiuum  viccruiu  uostrorum  intima  peuetravit.     Fatemur,  vix  valemus  expriuiere :  amor  euiiu 
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had  done  its  work.  The  Alexandrian  school  had  spread  abroad 
its  subtle  influences,  which  had  produced  their  effect  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  Peninsula  ;  and, 
finally,  had  permeated  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  Damascene 
and  the  Areopagite,  into  the  Western  Schools.  It  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  Angelical  himself  to  bring  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  strong  influence  of  these  two  writers  in  the  mediaeval 
Church.  Who  so  soaringly  Platonic,  for  example,  as  Denis — 
who  so  abstract,  who  so  difficult,  so  poetic,  so  borne  away  on 
the  feathery  wings  of  subtlest  philosojjhy  into  the  highest 
empyrean  of  thought  ?  * 

Then,  take  the  period  when  Roman  literature  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  absolutely  dead.  Who  ruled  ?  Plato  still : 
that  is,  Boethius  and  S.  Gregory,  and  the  giant  son  of  Monnica. 
Those  Churchmen  who  wrote  between  the  days  of  the  great 
African  Bishop  and  the  Angelical  shine  mostly  with  a  borrowed 
light,  and  recall  the  master-intiupnces  of  Plato  and  S.  Angus- 
tine.j  The  Fathers  of  the  barbarian  age,  S.  Martin,  S.  Isidore, 
Venerable  Bede,  Raban,  and  others  of  like  calibre,  did  not  con- 
struct an  epoch-making  theology,  but,  with  simple  faith, 
cherished  in  a  stormy  day,  and  handed  down  the  treasures  they 
had  received.:!:  Then  Abelard,^  Roscelin,  ||  and  William  of 
Champeaux*T[  were  sim^jly  knight-errants,  who  loved  adven- 
ture, and  spent  their  energies  in  ventilating  novel  theories,  and 
then  in  defending  them  with  the  sharp  weapons  of  logic,  sar- 
casm, and  sophistry.  S.  Anselm**  and  S.  Bernard  ff  were 
thinkers  of  a  more  serious  cast,  and  men  of  high  and  soaring 


retrahit;  sed  dolor  et  veheiueus  angustia  dicere  nos  compellit  ex  comniuni  relatu,  ct  cerlo 
lumoie  multorum  uos  scire  Dootorem  veuerabilem  Iratieiu  Thomam  de  Aquino,  ab  hoc  sieculo 
tuisse  vocatiuu."     (See  BareiWfi,  Appendice,  p.  i06.) 

*  Once  more  bear  the  Doctors:—"  Qnis  posset  sstiraare  diviuam  pro\ndentiara  permisisse 
stellata  matutiuani  prrecminentem  in  uiuiido,  juljar  in  lucem  s;eculi,  im6,  iit  veviiis  dicannis, 
luminave  mains,  (iiiuil  pniiTat  difi.  snos  radios  rcliaxisse  .'  Plane  irrationnbiliter  jndioanins 
sunni  revocii'ssc  fiiiycni-m,  i-t  iiassiuii  linssc  uMibinsuni  Hclypsiin,  dnni  toti  Ki-<.'b-si:r  tanti  spli'n- 
doris  radins  csl,  suliliarl  ns.  Kt  licet  noii  iiiiinr.'iuus  (.'(indilon-ni  nostriini  ipsuni  tuti  nnuHli.  ad 
tenip\is,  special!  pri\  ilenii)  ccinces&isse,  nUiilciniiniis  si  anlicinoiiini  ancti>ritatibns  vellemns 
inniti,  emn  videbatur  specialiter  posnisse  natunim  ad  ipsins  natnne  occnita  iliucidanda." 
(Datum  Pai-i-fiis,  Anno  Domini  Vi'A.  die  Mercurii  ante  Inventionem  Sauclce  Cntcis.) 

i  Takf,  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  t)ie  sixth  centnry.  Gkkkks  ok  Okient^ls:— ^lEueas 
Gazieus.  en.  500;  Nemesius  Ep.  Emianiiis,  c.a.  500;  Andreas  Ep.  Ciesar.  Capp.,  c.a.  520;  Joau. 
Maxent.  Man.,  Ant.  c.a.  536;  Joan.  Cliniacns  Abbas,  c.a.  5ii(»:  Leonliiis  ByxaiU.  Mon..  CO.,  550; 
Anastasins  Ep.  Antiach.,  c.a.  599;  Procopins  anzieus,  c.a  .'ilJO;  iKnotbens  Archimandr.,  c.a.  560; 
Anastasius  .Sinaita,  c.a.  564;  Evagrius  Jlisln,-..  r.a.  59S.  Latins  :- Geunadins  Prcsh.  MassiL,  c.a. 
500-  Victor  UlUensis  Hist,  c.a.  500;  Bm  IIjius  I'liilus.,  a.  524;  S.  Avitus  Ep.  ficnnens.  Gall.,  a.  525; 
.S  Fnl^entius  Kp.  Rusp.,  a.  533;  IMonvsius  J-lxninns  Abb.,  c.a.  5:i6:  S.  Ca-sanns  Ep.  Arelat.  a.  543; 
Cassio"iorus  Muiiachiis,  a.  X2;  Juuiliiis  Ep.  Ajricinius,  c.a.  5,'>0;  S.  Gre{,'orins  Ep.  Turon,  a.  596. 


En.  ToM..a.mO;  Desidenns  A/).  Uadurc.  Gall. ,  c.a.  ii .» ;  >>.   i  iieoiiorus  jsj*.  i^aniuu 
gorius  H.  Papa,  a.  714;  Beda  Venerabilis,  a.  735;  S.  Bonil'acins  Ep.  Mugunt.  a.  755. 

i  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  84—95. 

II  See  Chap.  VI IT.,  p.  80. 

II  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  86. 

**  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  81—82. 

tt  See  Chap.  X.,  p.  96—109. 
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genius,  but  their  lives,  even  had  there  been  no  other  reason, 
were  too  much  engrossed  with  the  turbulence  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  to  have  leisure  for  carrying  out  any  continuous  intellec- 
tual labour.*  S.  Anselm's  greatest  effort  was  simply  written 
accidentally,  at  the  request  of  some  of  his  brethren,  who  wished 
to  have  his  views  on  God's  existence.!  With  the  Lombard  we 
perceive  and  advance  towards  some  sort  of  synthesis  ;  but  even 
he,  together  with  Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,J  simply 
reproduced  Plato  and  S.  Augustine  in  his  philosophy,  whilst  his 
dogmatic  teaching  had  not  yet  received  the  vivifying  spark  of 
a  truly  systematic  life.  Albert,^  Hales, ||  and  Bonaventure,*i[ 
again,  are  men  of  larger  growth  ;  but  Albert's  mind  was  too 
miscellaneous  to  be  truly  scientific,  Hales  was  too  original  to  be 
completely  safe,  whilst  S.  Bonaventure,  occupied  as  were  his  days 
with  the  weight  of  a  heavy  public  responsibility,  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  exquisite  balance  together  with  the  breadth  of  the 
Angelical,  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  doing 
that  which  his  friend  was  only  able  to  accomplish  after  a  life  of 
ceaseless  toil  and  contemplation.** 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  ?  The  great  classic  Fathers,  with 
their  Platonism  and  rhetoric,  living  in  days  of  hand-to-hand 
clash  and  coiiflict,  had  neither  time,  nor  opportunity,  nor  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  creating  a  vast  scientific  synthesis  of  the- 
ology. S.  Augustine,  who  represents  them  all,  and  who  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  idea  of  a  "  /Siinwia  Theoloffica ''  in  his 
"i)e  Civitate  De/,"  manifests  the  shortcomings,  as  well  as  the 
greatness,  of  works  written  during  the  heat  of  battle.  The 
writers  who  succeeded  him,  from  S.  Martin  to  the  first  of  the 
scholastics,  had  to  be  content,  for  the  most  part,  with  keeping 
the  sacred  tire  from  dying  out ;  whilst  those  who  followed  these 
were  simply  in  the  bud  what  S.  Thomas  was  in  the  bloom. 

*  It  is  but  necessary  to  continue  tlie  list  of  Greek  aud  Latin  writers  from  the  eishtli  century 
■to  the  tliirteenth,  in  order  to  perceive  the  position  of  the  Angelical  aud  his  relation  to 
S.  Aueiistine. 

t  See  C/i.ip.  XII..  p.  72—93. 

t  See  Chap.  XL,  p.  112,  nijq. ;  Chap.  XII.,  p,  142. 

i  See  Chap.   VII.,  p.  64— 73. 

J  See  Chap.  XIX.,  p.  2G1— 26i,  miq. 

TI  See  Chap.  XXI.,  p.  31«— J19. 

*»  How  well  Werner  s])i-ii){H; — "  Das  Werk  des  heiligen  Thomas  nilit  (imiliiiiinsiK  aiif  dcm 
(iiiindc-  wissiMisr-lMftliclicr  Tiailitiiincn  ;  niul  deren  wohl^i'fiifrtf  mid  (hmhacliililclr  V»T!iii(- 
tiliiii;;  niaclit  die  ci^'riil  lichc  Hicl.-iilmif;  dii-sillirii  in  ^'.■.scliiclit  liclicr  lliiisiclil  mum.  Ks  l..v,i-ich- 
uc't  narli  iliiM-i  Srili-  .iiifii  ll(iliiri|iiiiu-l  in  drr  Kiit  wickiOiui^-  drr  mil  lilallerlielien  Tlieii- 
lo^ie,  nielli  »i>,  aU  <il.  eiiie  weilcr  lorl  sclinilciidc  Kiit  wickclmi;;  niclit  m.-lir  slaUK<'liaI>l  liiille, 
Bouderu  iusofern  die  loustitnliven  Elcmente  uud  Factoreii  der  niittelalterliclien  wis.sen.sehaft li- 
chen Theologie  nirjjeiids  ko  harmonisch  in  einander  sritlen  und  zn  eineni  so  abjjerumhMen 
Oauzen  sicli  zusatninenschlossen,  wie  in  deru  theolofjischen  Svstenie  des  heiligen  Thomas. 
Und  si>  i.st  es  ill  diT  That  ciii  iiKxlicmachendes  Werk  ini  hochsten  Siiiiie  ;  ihr  Kntwiiki'lungs- 
7)roee8s  der  thiiilo;;is(!li(ii  \Vi.-.M.iis(l)all  war  in  ihiu  zii  eineni  relativcii  Alis(  IiIikskc  ;;i-langt ; 
iind  da  die  ■janzc  mil ti'hiltcilirlic  Tln-iilo^'ie  des  Alienlandi-s  auf  AiiKU,-.tiMis(li.>  Tlieologie  in 
Thomas'  Siinime  fiir  seiu  Jahrhundert  mid  fiir  eine  Reihe  der  fotgenden  Jahrliunderte  ihreu 
syslematisclien  .•ilisehhiss  gefnnden  liatli-,  4)liiie  dasa  man  jedoch  Thomas  zn  eineni  Ulos.sen 
.'^chiller  .AuKiistin's  maeheu  kiiunte  oder  audirerseits  verkciiiien  miichte,  dass  in  Thomas' 
.•System  iiieht  der  gan/.e  Angnstinus  aiil';;egaii;.;fii  nud  erschiipft  ist."  (Der  heilige  Thumasvmi 
Aquino,  Krster  Haiul.  Fi'mfteg  Capitel,  p.  821—822.) 
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The  Angelical' s  position  as  a  theologian  be(^omes  evident  at 
once  by  comparing  the  "  Suvima  Theological''  first,  with  a 
classic  work  of  each  classic  Father,  from  IS.  Athanasius  to  S. 
Augustine  ;  secondly,  with  the  leading  Church  writers  from  the 
Areop'agite  to  Raban  ;  thirdly,  with  those  from  Raban  to  the 
Lombard  ;  and,  finally,  with  the  Lombard,  and  with  Albert, 
Hales,  or  Bonaventure.*  Or  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
Angelical  rendered  a  service  to  Christian  science  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  which  Aristotle  rendered  to  the  teachings  of 
his  day. 

The  greater  portion  of  Greek  scientific  knowledge  came,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  Egyptians,  who  to  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation and  mystic  bias,  united  the  art  of  mixing,  and,  as  it  were 
shaking  up  together  physics,  morals,  and  mathematics  in  inex- 
tricable confusion,  Pythagoras  followed,  and  drawing  his  inspi- 
rations from  Egyptian  teachers,  added  to  the  original  confusion 
2.wimhroglio  of  his  own,  composed  of  hard  facts  and  untangible 
abstractions,  which  served  as  a  solvent  of  every  possibility  of 
veritable  science.  It  may  be  imagined  that  Plato's  lofty  enthu- 
siasm did  not  effect  much  in  the  way  of  unity  and  order,  his 
system  being  excessively  erratic  in  its  use  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics ;  and,  what  with  the  highly  dramatic  and  eclectic 
elements  of  which  his  writings  are  composed,  there  is  little  trace 
of  that  calm  and  continuous  analysis  which  divides  science  from 
science,  and  discriminates  art  from  art.f 

Now  Aristotle  had  studied  under  Plato  for  twenty  years,  as 
S.  Thomas  had  studied  under  Albertus  Magnus.  His  shrewd 
intellect  quickly  perceived  the  chaos  generated  by  the  Eastern 
dreams,  by  the  confusions  of  the "  Pythagoreans,  and  by  the 
unsymmetrical  mysticism  of  Plato.     He  set  to  work  to  reduce 


*  Take  the  names  Ijelonjiiiis  to  the  early,  middle,  and  later  scholastic  period,  and  the 
position  of  the  Angelical  comes  out  very  clearly.  In  the  Earhj  Period  we  have  Alexander  of 
Hales,  William  of  Auvergue  ((iuillelniiis  r:ui.siin.si.s).  iuul  Vincent  of  Beanvais:  in  the  J//'Wte 
7VriO(/,  Albertus  MaKnus,  and  .S.  Tlionias  of  .\(|nin.  Then  the  (iiscijilcs  an<i  contemporaries  of 
S.  Thomas:  Henry  of  Ghent.  Ricliaicl  .Miihllcliin.  .EKidins  Colonna  and  (iiidtVey  of  Konlaliies. 
Next  comes  .lohn  Dnns  .Scotns  witli  his  friends  auil  (ip)Mniciits.  such  as  Francis  .Mavronis, 
Hervacus,  Nalalis.  &c. ;  nivsticism.  natural  pliiloso|>liv.  and  tliiii.si)]iliv  arc  rc|>icscnt('d  liv 
S.  Bonaventnrc,  Roger  Bacim,  and  Rayninnd  hnllns.  Iii  tlie  /.«/.  r  /'.,/.,«/  \vc  Innc  tlie  nomina- 
list schools  of  Peter  Anreolns,  William  Diiramlns  de  .S.  I'mneain,  William  Occam  Willi  liis 
followers  .lohn  Bnridanus,  Peter  de  AUiaco.  Gabriel  Biel,  kv.  ;  and  the  realist  school  of  Walter 
Burleigh,  Thomas  of  .Strasburg,  Marsilins  of  Inghen,  Raymund  of  Sabunde.  and  John  Gerson, 
the  mystic  ;  then  follow  the  German  mystics,  Eckhart,  Tauler,  Siiso,  Ruysbroek,  &c.  S.  Thonnis 
stands  like  a  giant  amongst  these  able  men. 

t  "  It  .seems  to  me,"  says  Lewes,  "that  he  taught  nothing  deei.sively.  because,  like  many 
other  active  skeptical  intellects,  he  was  afraid  of  committing  himself;  and  like  many  others, 
he  concealed  his  own  vacillaticms  by  assuming  a  native  incompetence  in  the  public.  Plato  was 
not  wanting  in  dogmatics  impulse,  but  he  was  unable  patiently  to  think  out  a  system  ;  ami  the 
vacillating  lights  which  shifted  constantly  before  him,  the  very  skepticism  which  gave  such 
dramatic'  tlcxibilitv  to  his  genius,  made  him  aware  that  ;inv  affirmation  li<'  could  make  was 
liable  to  be  pr'r|)le\cd  bv  cross  liulits.  or  would  admit  of  niKiiiswiralilc  ohjcclidna.  Me  is  per- 
petually refuting  himself.  If  there  is  one  theory  wliieli  nii;;lil  be  attributi-il  to  him.  and  with 
all  the  greater  sliow  of  rciscni  because  it  is  alt  ribulcd  to  liini  by  his  ])U]"il  .\ristotlr.  it  is  tht^ 
theory  of  ideas;  yet  this  theory  is  not  only  variously  modified  in  various  di:ilogues.  but  in  the 
Pannimides  is  triuuijdiantly  refuted."  (Hislorii  of  PlUluaophy,  Vol.  I.,  Sixth  Epoch,  Chap.  II., 
p.  219.) 
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this  materia  informis  into  symmetry  and  order  ;  he  separated 
off,  each  from  each,  those  various  groups  of  thought  which  were 
not  liomogeneous  ;  he  distinguished  those  several  principles 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  certain  sciences  ;  he  constructed  or 
attempted  to  build  up  different  sciences  logically,  by  clear  defi- 
nition and  analysis,  and  did  his  best  to  introduce  light  and 
design  into  a  mass  of  darkness  and  disorder.  The  treatises 
which  form  what  is  called  Organon,  as  well  as  the  Ethics  and 
the  Rhetoric,  to  this  day  witness  to  the  success  of  the  Stagyrite 
in  this  splendid  undertaking,* 

If  Aristotle  systematized  the  teachings  of  the  Egyptians, 
Pythagoreans,  and  Ancient  Greeks,  S.  Thomas  systematized  the 
teachings  of  the  Fathers,  the  Areopagite,  and  the  Lombard  ;  if 
the  ytagyrite  threw  Plato  (in  as  far  as  he  held  with  him)  into 
scientific  form,  the  Angelical  did  the  same  for  8.  Augustine. 
The  "  De  Civitate  Dei  "  is  to  the  '*  /Summa  Theologica  "  what 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  to  the  Organon  of  the  ytagyrite. 
Plato  created  thought,  Aristotle  created  system  ;  S.  Augustine 
gathered  up  the  subject-matter  of  Catholic  teaching,  y.  Thomas 
cast  it  into  scientific  form.  Huch,  without  being  an  accurate 
analogy,  is  a  sufficient  approximation  to  recii)rocal  relations  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  position  and  chief  merit  of  the  Angel  of 
the  School s.f 

The  "  i)e  C«mto^e  i)e^  "  and  the  "Smmna  Theologica''  stand 
like  two  great  towers  of  David,  representing  the  mightiness  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  world,  marking  out  the  ground,  and 
by  their  very  majesty  showing  how  comparatively  insignificant 
all  other  creations  are  which  lie  between  them  ;  the  one  stand- 
ing like  a  massy,  heaven-directed  citadel,   strong   as   Rome, 


*  "iVe  begin  by  foiniiiiir  conceptions  of  phenomena,  and  then  we  proeeed  to  enqniie  how 
those  conceptions  were  reached;  in  tlie  second  enquiry  we  have  to  lay  liare  the  jrencsis  of  our 
knowledge,  and.  in  so  doin;;.  to  discriminate  between  its  objective  and  snhjectivi'  elements; 
between  what  is  given  bv  the  external  order,  and  what  is  hroniiUt  by  the  mind.  This  sip;uation 
lias  been  attempted  with  more  or  less  sni-eess  in  all  a^'es  of  philosophy ;  hot  it  was  only  in  Kant 
that  it  was  attempted  witli  a  el. -ai-  eoMsciousiii-ss  (if  its  .spii-ulalise  imiiortance  .  .  .  we 
uiust  tix  our  attention  on  .\ri^tcille  as  llic  tiisl  who  arian^;(<l  siii  cuUitive  questions  in  such  a 
svstematie  form  as  slini\ilated  and  sii-i;esl<a  the  researeh.  He  not  only  resumed  all  the  specu- 
lalioMsot  his  predecessors,  and  placi-d  them  in  a  clearer  light  by  his  redistribution  of  their 
questions.— he  not  oidv  eomh-nsed  tlie  vaeillatin};  vapours  of  philosophy  into  tansiblc  systems, 
he  constructed  an  ()r;;anon,  whereby  all  research  might  be  carried  ou."  (Lewes'  Histury  of 
Fhilosvphy,  Vol.  J.,  .'irveiUh  Epoch,  Vhttp.  II.,  p.  284.) 

t  "  Angnstinns  war  der  geniale  Sc^hiqifer  der  abendliiudischen  Theologie,  uud  Thomas  der 
svatematische  Volleuder  ihrer  mittelalterliehen  .Ausbildung.  Soniit  legt  sich  von  selbst  die 
Kiaj;e  nach  di-ni  wrcli.selseiti;;eu  f;eistij;cu  Vcihiillnisse  dies<'r  beiden  ill  ihrer  Art  grdssteu 
(Jci.^ler  iialie.  mid  die  Ahsichl  ejiier  gesi'liielitliclien  Wiirdi^iiin^'  der  heist  iiiigen  des  Theologeil 
Thomas  scliliesst  aiieh  selioii  dns  Vorhalien  einer  Darleiiung  seiner  Beziehuugen  ui  dem  heili- 
geu  Augustiniis  in  sieh.  Diese  liisst  sich  nm  so  weuiger  nmgehen,  da  es  eben  nin  die  Cardinal- 
punkte  des  Thomistischen  Systems  sich  handelt.  dereu  VVesen  und  Bedentnng  erst  in  Folge 
dieser  Beleuclitniig  in  ilir  voiles  gescliichtliehes  hielit  tritt.  Die  Vergleiehnng  zwischen  beideu 
bewegt  sleh  nm  die  Ilaiiptiiiid  (iriiiidfrat;eii  der  reli;;iiis(ii  uud  philosopliiseheu,  ratiiinalen  und 
BUpranatiiralcM  Krkennluiss.  nm  die  vnniehiusleii  iind  wii-ht  iusteu  I'luhl.-iiif  iler 'nii.ilu^ii-  uud 
Autliroi.ologie,  also  iiiii  alles  dasjenige.  was  elieii  die  gi-islige  GnuidUig.-  des  Thonu.sl  ischcii  Sys- 
tems aiismacht.  Was  i'lber  dieseu  (irnndlageii  erliaiit  ist,  ist  nach  seinen  gesehielilhchea 
Beziehuuiieu  und  Voraussetzungen  bereits  ini  Vorausgeheuden,  wolil  uicht  erscliiipfend.  aber 
doeli  geiiiigend  bele\ichtet  wordeu."  (Werner,  Der  lieilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Bai\d, 
t'^iinjt'S  (aintil.p.  822— «23.) 
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colossal  as  the  East,  irregular  in  form,  and  fashioned  according 
to  the  growing  need  ;  the  other  looking  more  like  a  modern 
stronghold,  with  its  crenellated  walls,  frowning  earthworks, 
and  gabioned  parapets.  All  is  constructed  here  on  a  scientific 
principle,  the  whole  is  the  realization  of  one  grand  geometrical 
conception,  and  so  set  up  that  part  becomes  the  defencje  of  part, 
battery  of  battery,  whilst  a  hundred  combinations  of  thundering 
artillery  can  be  turned  upon  the  enemy,  let  him  show  himself 
at  what  point  he  may.  The  former  fortress  is  more  pictur- 
esque, more  beautiful :  this  is  more  symmetrical,  more  terrible 
in  its  array  of  strength  :  the  one  resembles  some  huge  Roman 
camp,  the  other  is  more  like  our  modern  Paris,  the  triumph  of 
the  scientific  engineer,  equally  capable  of  fascinating  the  mind 
by  its  exquisite  construction,  and  of  forcing  gainsayers  into 
genuine  admiration  by  its  vastness  of  design,  its  harmony  of 
parts,  and  its  collossal  power.*  It  forms  the  impregnable 
enceinte  encircling  the  "  Civitas  Dei "  on  earth,  whilst  the  works 
of  other  skilful  men  are  but  as  mamelons,  redans,  or  detached 
forts,  formidable  in  themselves,  serviceable  in  their  place  and 
measure,  but  of  different  shape  and  strength,  and  but  fragments 
of  defence,  compared  with  the  firm  network  of  adamant  and 
iron  round  which  they  stand  at  various  intervals  to  occupy  and 
guard  the  ground.f 

Or  it  might,  again,  be  looked  upon  as  the  corps  d^armee  itself 
which  protects  the  Spiritual  City,  composed  of  several  divisions, 
yet  all  commanded  by  one  chief :  J.  or,  as  Annat  calls  it,  a  "  ter- 
rihilis  castrorum  acies  ordinata,  sub  cujus  vexillo  militant 
omines  Theologiy^  Tradition,  reason,  and  revelation — artil- 
lery, cavalry,  and  infantry — are  the  three  arms  of  this  mighty 


*  Speaking  of  the  Summa  Werner  says : — '■  TJm  der  Bedeutuug  desselben  als  System  vollkom- 
raen  gerecht  zu  ■vverden,  muss  man  es  in  seiuem  VeiiiiiUiiiss  zii  dcu  vor,ius<;tluT.dfM  Gi'saiumt- 
darstelhingeu  der  christliclien  Theologie  •wiiidigeu  ;  iiiid  daini  dart'  vvolil  f;fsiif;t  wcrdcn,  dass  es, 
wie  der  Zeit,  so  aiicli  seiuem  Range  nach  das  erste  durcliiii-bildftf  S\  .stem  Aw  Tlirologii-  gewe- 
seii,  gross  uud  eiufaeli  in  seiner  Anlage,  reich  nii<l  niannigl'altig  in  st-iuer  Aust'uliruiig.  mficlitig 
iiud  gewaltig  in  der  iuiiHJsanti-n  (icsaiNiiitdarstillnng  seines  wolilgefiigten  Inlialtcs,  l)c\vnn- 
deruswerth  in  der  gescliniaclcvdlli'n  \\'alil  mid  Anslieinmg  des  Passendsten  nnd  Zufckniiissig- 
sten  ans  deni  reichen  Scluitzc  phildsniiliiscliir  iiml  tlifologiseher  Bild\uig,  der  scinriii  Vcrfassi-r 
zu  Gebote  stand,  in  string  nietliodisclKin  Kort.sclirfilen  (iline  Liicki'  nn<l  Sprung,  nntcr  viel- 
seitigsterBeziehuugjeglielier  Einzfllieit  ant  den  Zusannnciiliang  nnd  die  (inindvoranssctziingeu 
des  Ganzen,  und  in  derkunstreiclien  Sorgtalt,  die  der dialekliscln-u  Bi-arbeitinig  nnd  ViMkiiiipf- 
ling  aller  Eiuzelheiteu  gewidmet  ist."  (Der  heiiige  'I'humas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band  Fiinfles 
Cai)itel,p.  821.)  - 

t  Werner  compares  tlie  Summa  to  the  work  of  an  Architect : — "Wie  er  sclbst  es  liebte,  den 
■vvisseuschat'tliclii-n  Systematiker  miteiuem  Arehitekten  v.w  \  irglciehcn,  so  ist  aneh  der  Charak- 
ter  seinj-s  Wi-rki-s  in' der  Hauptsacbe  als  ein  arcliiliktouisclLcr  zu  Ixziicliiirii  mid  das  Wi-rk 
eineiu  erliabenmi  Dunie  mx  vergleiclien,  desgeu  gewallige  Stiimvuclit,  ant  eiiie  iini'rincsslieli(< 
Zald  knnstreieb  gescbuiiiekter  Siiuleu  gestiitzt,  die  Wuuder  uud  Diiiliniale  der  iiu  Iliniuiel  nnd 
aiif  Erden,  iu  Natur  nnd  Geschicbte,  Welt  und  Kirche  sicb  otl'eubareudeu  Grdsse  des  Herrn  iu 
sich  fassen  soil."     (Loc.  Cit.) 

t  ■'  If  tlie  fine-edged  sword  could  cut  through  and  through  the  truest  tempered  mail  on  tho 
infidel's  breast,  not  because  of  the  brute  strength  with  which  it  was  handled,  but  through  the 
di't'tness  and  very  delicacy  of  hand  with  which  it  was  gracefully  waved,  no  less  easily  wi>re  the 
intricacies  of  heresy  or  false  theories  ripped  open,  unravelled,  and  stripped  off.  by  the  intellec- 
tual keenness  of  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  wielding  the  subtle  weap(nis  of  the  sehooKs."  (See  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  "  Inaugural  Discourse"  to  the  Ks^iti/.t  on  Religion  ami  Literature,  p.  10  ;  London,  18(i5.) 

t  See  In  Apparaiu  ad  Positivam  Tliwloyiant.  Lib.  IV.,  Art.  XLIII.,  p.  496. 
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service,  which,  though  difterent  each  from  each,  indeed  because 
they  vary,  leud  each  to  the  other  an  overwhehning  power  when 
handled  by  a  skilful  captain,  and  form  that  triplex  funiLS 
which  possesi^es  a  proverbial  strength.* 

First,  the  enemy  is  reconnoitred  from  different  points  by  vari- 
ous detachments  of  the  corps  d'armee,  one  or  other  branch  being 
employed  according  to  the  character  of  the  opposing  troops  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  Thus  the  chief  learns  the  position, 
strength,  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  prepares  accordingly 
to  launch  his  grand  attack.  So  was  it  with  the  Angelical.  His 
various  Lectures  and  Opusculu,  his  "  Commentary  "  on  the  Sen- 
tences, his  "  QucBstiones  Dispiitatce  cum  Quocllibetis,^^  his  di3"er- 
ent  Tractates  on  the  inspired  writings,  his  "Opusc-7ila  Theolo- 
ffica,''  his  philosophical  disquisitions,  together  with  his  "  Contra 
Gentiles^''  and  his  "  Expositions"  on  the  labours  of  the  Stagyrite 
are,  as  it  were,  advancing  forces,  apparently  disconnected  with 
each  other,  yet  in  reality  directed  in  combination  by  a  master- 
mind, each  serving  a  special  purpose,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
victory  in  a  general  engagement.!  At  one  time,  for  instance, 
S.  Thomas  marches  boldly  against  rationalism  and  materialism, 
then  he  has  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  Saracens ;  now  his  cav- 
alry sweeps  in  amongst  the  Averroists  and  the  Arabians,  and 
puts  them  to  speedy  flight  ;  anon  the  three  arms  of  the  service 
are  directed  against  the  Greeks,  who  are  principally  defeated  by 
the  powerful  artillery  which  thunders  against  their  lines  ;  then 
the  Jews,  unequal  to  resist  a  sudden  onset,  are  cut  down,  taken 
prisoners,  or  made  to  serve  in  the  victorious  army  :  while  as 
for  minor  raids,  skirmishes,  and  brilliant  affairs,  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned,  though  most  of  them  are  recorded  in 
Vols.   XVI.   and   XVII.  of  this  great  chieftain's  operations. J 


*  The  conceit  that  the  Summa  Theologica  was  not  written  hy  S.  Thomas  is  too  ridiculous  to 
need  refutation.  Tourou  has  treated  the  poiut  at  leugtli.  and  if  is  not  iieoessarv  to  enter  into 
it  here.     (See  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aqnin.  Liv.  VI..  S  /.,  //.,  ///.,  1 V..  V.,  VI..  p.  B45— ti82.) 

t  Mettenleiter  grasps  tlie  special  merits  of  the  .Summa.  and  slunvs  tliem  w<-ll.  He  says, 
amongst  other  tilings: — "  Soil  man  sich  iiber  die  Spriiche  I'eter  Lonihart's  oiler  iiher  die  '  Cate- 
gorieu  Aristoteles'  aiuslassen  ?  Die  Gegeustanilc  di<ser  Siliiiltfii.  so  li(l;iiiii|in  in  dcii  Schuleii, 
wvisste  er  durch  geist voile  Schiirfe.  durch  iibi-i/.i-iiyi-iidt-  Klailn-it  iiml  liclitvoUr  Anonlimng 
wieder  zur  Geltuiig  zu  liriugi-n  :  es  lag  ilini  iiulif  daraii.  das  Kicliti-  In  lauszii.stclUii,  als  iiiit 
Texleu  7.U  prahleu.  Uocli  vivs<liuialite  cr  niclit,  dort  wo  e.s  uiitliig  scliicu,  Citati-  zu  Hiillr  zu 
nifcn;  wo  sie  aber  aultratiii.  /.ligte  sitli'.s.  da>.s  i-r  sein  eigeues  Wi.sxii  iiiclit  aus  Mangillianig- 
keit,  sondern  im  gewisscii  Taklgttiililc  in  den  Hiiitergrund  scliob.  Scini'  Daistilhing  ist  niclit 
so  weitschweitig  wie  die  Albrrts.  iiicht  si>  wortreich  und  deklamatoriscli  wie  jt-iic  .ilexaiulirs 
von  Hales  ;  sie  hat  eine  scliarf  ziigespitzte  Poiute,  anf  die  AUes  hinauslaiitt.  Haudelt  es  sich 
nm  eine  Erijrterung,  eine  Beweisliihrung  ?  Wer  wiisste  so  wie  er  niit  \'eruunftschlii.sseii 
nnizuspriugen  J  wer  verniiichte  so  frei  das  siegende  Dilemma  zu  setzen  oder  das  gewagte  zu 
widerlegen  i  wer  so  wie  er  da.s  Epielii-inina  niit  seineu  streng  hegleiteiiden  Beweiscn  zu 
entwiekeln  ?  Stiisst  ihm  eine  scliwierigc  Ki:ige  auf:  so  zergliedert  er  sie.  bri-ilet  sicli  allc 
Losiingen  aus.  ujihert  sich  ihncu  und  intt'init  siili  dann  weider  und  fasst  sie  endliili  allc  zii.-iain- 
ineu.  bis  er  seineu  verwirrteu.  enniidi-tea  (Jcgnir  auf  die  einzige  noeli  denkbare  Liisiiiig  liiiid- 
riiiigt.  uiid  das  ist  jene,  wo  TlioiiKis  ilm  fisten  Fusses,  nnerbittlieh  wie  die  Veruunft,  klar  wie 
der  V'erstaud  selbst  iind  uuer.-irhiitterlicb  wie  das  gute  Keclit  erwartet.  Die  Methodi-  der 
Scholastik  hatte  sich  in  ihm  zur  biiclisten  VoUenduug  ausgebildet."  (Otschichle  dea  hril.  Thomas 
von  Aquin,  JiinUitung.  p.  29.) 

t  It  was  the  purity  of  his  doctrine  which  gave  and  still  gives  the  Angelical  such  influence. 
(See  Tourou,  Expose  de  la  Doctrine  de  8.  Tliomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  41" — 418.) 
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These  more  modest  engagements,  which  would  have  made  a 
lasting  reputation  for  a  smaller  man,  dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  brought  into  comparison  with,  that  one  decisive  battle  in 
which  all  the  forces  join,  and  then,  by  one  combined  movement 
against  the  enemy,  achieve  a  masterful  and  crushing  victory — 
in  which  all  those  who  had  been  harassed  one  by  one  before, 
are  now  routed  in  company  along  the  entire  line.  That  is  to 
say,  hdving  confronted  the  various  aberrations  of  the  human 
mind  in  his  "Expositions"  and  Ojpuscula,  the  Angelical  now 
concentrates  his  divisions,  and  by  means  of  his  great  '*  Simirna 
Theological''  which  unites  the  perfection  of  them  all,  simultane- 
ously attacks  and  defeats  those  enemies  against  whom  before 
he  had  combated  in  detail.* 

Such  pictures  as  these  convey  to  the  imagination  a  fair  idea 
of  the  separate  and  combined  operations  of  the  great  Angelical, 
of  his  preliminary  battles,  and  of  his  general  attack. 

But  to  extricate  oneself  from  figures,  and  to  recur  to  a  defini- 
tion already  hazarded,!  this  "  Sum7n,a  Theologica^'  may  be 
fairly  called  "  The  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scientific  form 
and  the  orderly  exposition  of  what  man  should  be." 

For  just  as  the  material  world,  created  by  God,  adumbrates, 
in  a  dark  manner  though  it  may  be,  the  unity,  beauty,  and  order 
of  the  Divine  mind — ^just  as  it  is  stamped  with  the  royal  mark 
of  supreme  omnipotence  and  wisdom — so,  also,  though  in  a 
much  more  perfect  way,  with  the  spiritual  system  which  He 
has  set  up  to  manifest  His  glory  and  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
His  creatures.  This  vast  organic  creation  is  called  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  it  is  vital  and  energizes  through  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
that  made  it.J     It  bears  His  image  and  likeness,  it  is  filled 

*  Nor  are  Iiis  weapons  those  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  Vielraus  speaks  well  on  this  point : — 
"Nusquani  aniariilentus  est,  nusquaiu  traKicus,  aut  nimiuiu  concitatus,  et  velieuieus;  sed 
iequabilis  ubique,  iibiqiie  mitis,  atque  relisiosus:  qiiainvis  numqiiam  demissus,  uniiiqiiani 
lauKuiilua;  st-d  seiui>tr  fuitis.  sublimis,  excclsiis.  Quaprupter  Aui^u.stiiiuiii  iiiitiMsiiiiuni  Patrcni 
(non  vero  Hitruiivniuni,  ;uit  Hilariuin,  (lui  tcrrcri'  )u;if;i.s.  qiiani  liiqiii.  ct  laiiciiiari'  vc liiis, 
quam  scribcre  crebro  videutur)  sibi  pnuter  ciuteros  imitauduui,  et  seetanduiu  suiupsit.  Scripsit 
Gregorius  Naziaii/.eiius  de  luoderaudis  disputatiouibus  Oratiouem  eriiditam  saue,  et  valde 
piaiu:  sed  ejus  pnecepta  miilto  melius  .Aquinas  re  ipsa  expressit,  qiiara  Naziauzeuus  verbis. 
Probra,  scommata,  uigros  sales,  saunas,  irouias,  hyperboles  in  ejus  scriptis  (quod  in  scriptori- 
bus  plerisque,  de  rebus  etiara  saeris,  proh  dolor!  ceruere  est)  uusquam  reperies.  Stropluis, 
captmuculas,  cavillos,  vitiosos  elenchos,  et  inalas  artes,  quas  idem  Nazianneuus.  non  secus  ac 
tlagella  quiedam  j^gyptiaca,  male  in  Ecclesiam  uostram  irrupisse  jamdudum  deplorat,  e  suis 
libris  peuitus  proscripsit.  Araueio  telam,  quod  aiunt.  nunquam  texit ;  lux^  est.  tigiiieuta,  vanas- 
que,  et  uullius  fiugis.  vel  rerum,  vel  verborum  mi-ditatioues.  quibus  noininlliinini  vcilnijiiua 
refertissiuia  sunt,  giavissimus  vir  cousulto  oinisit :  ut  meriU)  -seetatoii-.s  illius  in  .Scliolis  Kial.-s 
jampiideiu,  iuepto  lortasse  vocabulo,  sed  vere  tamen  dicautur."  (Hieronyuius  Vielmus,  Jje 
IHvi  Thomae  Aquinatis  Doctrina  et  Scriptis,  Lib.  II.,  p.  130 — 131.) 

t  See  Chap.  II.,  p. 

%  The  Bull  of  the  Canonization  of  the  Angelical,  shows  what  a  heart  .and  mind  he  had— fit  to 
grasp  the  fulness  of  ehurch-teachiug,  and  to  appreciate  the  Bride  of  Christ : — "  Lietetur  ita(|Ue 
Mater  E<  cle.siu.  exultet  Italia,  parens  Campania  jncundetur,  Pr;i?dicatorura  sacer  Ordo  jam 
jubilet,  Keligiosoruui  devotio  coucrepet,  Doclorum  turba  eomplaudat.  animeutnr  ad  studia 
juveues,  piovecti  non  torpeant,  senes  delectentur  iu  illis,  omues  in  humilitafe  proti<iaut,  pro- 
vecti  eontemplationem  non  deseraut,  mandata  Dei  seduli  exseqnantur.  Nam  dedit  illi  Deus  cor 
ad  proecepta.  et  legem  vitoB  et  disciplinai;  et  sapientia  humiliati  exaltabit  caput  illins.  In  medio 
EccUsi;e  aperuit  os  ejus,  et  implevit  eum  Domiuus  spiritu  sayiienti*  et  intellectfts,  stolam  glorias 
iiiduit  eum.  Nam  Veritas  (quie  est  Christns)  ipsa  veris,  nou  fietis  Doctorihus  poUii'etur:  'Qui 
elucidant  mo,  vitain  ajternam  habebuut.'     Quamvis  ipse  verus  justitiaj  Sol,  stellarum  illustra- 
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with  the  phMititude  of  His  truth  and  purity,  it  is.  representative 
to  the  worhi  of  the  divinity  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  Who 
is  head  over  all  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  and  the  fulness 
of  Him,  who  is  filled  all  in  all."*  Or,  to  use  another  expression 
of  the  same  Apostle,  the  Church  is  the  Bride,  Christ  is  its  Head 
and  (Saviour,  who  loves,  nourislies  and  cherishes  it,  "  and  deliv- 
ered Himself  up  for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by 
the  laver  of  water  in  the  word  of  life,  that  He  might  present  it 
to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish."t 

This  glorious  Bride,  so  cherished  and  nourished  by  our  Lord, 
beautiful  with  His  beauty,  strong  with  His  strength,  exhibiting 
the  highest  gifts  of  faith,  purity,  and  charity,  manifests  to  the 
world  the  impress  of  the  divine  character  and  intelligence  of 
Christ.^  The  scheme  of  God's  gloriiication  and  the  salvation  of 
man,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  Bridegroom,  is  reflected,  as 
•  it  were,  in  the  mind  of  the  Bride.  As  Christ's  blessed  Spirit 
teaches  the  Church,  so  the  Church  teaches  the  world.  To  grasp, 
in  as  far  as  man  may,  the  mind  of  the  Church,  is  in  so  far  to 
grasp  the  mind  of  the  Saviour  himself.  The  Prophets  and  Seers 
and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  Apostles  and  Evangel- 
ists and  Doctors  of  the  New,  give  testimony  of  her,  as  she 
witnesses  to  her  Saviour.  As  she  is  formed  upon  Christ  as  her 
model,  so  man  is  formed  by  her  into  a  likeness  of  Him.  In  the 
supernatural  order  and  harmony  of  her  hierarchy,  in  the  imper- 
ishable stability  of  her  faith,  in  the  lucid  development  of  her 
moral  life,  and  in  the  magnificent  unity  and  symmetry  of  her 
dogmatic  teaching — which  she  unfolds  as  she  advances  towards 
the  full  exhibition  of  her  glory, — we  recognize  her  luminous 
intuition  of  the  complicated  method  of  salvation,  and  her  scien- 
tific apprehension  of  the  entire  economy  of  grace.  Christ  has 
stamped  her  with  His  own  image,  and  she  in  turn  seals  man 
with  her  own  seal.^ 

tioiK!  noil  egcat,  nee  illaruin  ivriKliationc,  <  iiiu  illiiniiiu'iitur  al)  ipso,  eliirescat.  Hiibitat  enim 
liic.<-ni  inaccessiljileiii.  qui  est  splundor  slori;^,  et  tigura  siibstaiiti^e  ejus;  idciieo  tenebiis  nou 
obscuratur,  ut  deflciat.  ant  uebiilis  ottuscatur,  iit  siue  claritatis  radios  non  ditl'uudat."  (See 
Bareille,  Histolre  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  p.  418 — 419.) 

*  Ephes..  Chap.  J.,  v.  22.  \  Kphes..  Chap.  V.,  v.  23—27. 

t  And  indeed  not  only  is  she  stions  tlirousli  Chri.st,  lint  tliosc  wlio  defend  Iier  seem  to  par- 
take of  her  stien;j;tli.     See  how,  even  after  his  death,  the  Au<;elical  asserted  his  pnrity  and  love. 

Speaking  of  varions  wonders  worked  by  the  relics  of  the  Saint,  the  Bull  of  Canonization  says: 

"Alius  diuu  non  devote  de  sanelo  sentliet.  viituteni  llei  in  sailctii.  in  si-  diii)lie<'ni  est  e.\i)ertU8, 
iiitiruiitatis  diun  eonleinnii.  similalis.  diun  a  <on(ein|itus  euliia  di.sei-ssit.  Nam  euin  sibi  devo- 
tionis  eansA  i\  quodani  Capellano  jilnres  veneranda-  ii-lii|nia'  nionsi  rarentur.  ipse  tjuociue  osteu- 
8or  pretiosiores  ailhuc  .se  habere  reliqnias  videlicet  manuiu  li.  Thonuu  de  Aquino  fateretur, 
illicfi  liunc  derisorie  de  his  tutfauteni,  eiini  eas  videre  noji  cnraret.  diceus:  Sanetus  nou  est.  sed 
quidaiu  Ordinis  Pnedioatoruni  frater,  tremor  appreheudit.et  caput  ejus  ad  moduni  niagn:e  cistiB 
grossuni.  et  vahli-  pondrroMnm  sibi  es.se  viilebatur.  Seil  iutirniitate  eoireplus,  et  po-niteus, 
sinmlque  de  sua  ineie<liilitate  dietisque  dijplorans.  diini  veuiaui  !■)  Saeerdiite  jieiitani  olitinuit, 
reverenter  uianum  e.jusdeni  ■■^aneti  (leuseulans,  eoufestiui  ll  treuu)re.  et  inllalione  capitis  libera- 
tus  evasit,  sensit(iue  prngiedieutem.  ut  retulit,  nuixiniuiu  ex  dictiV  nianu  suavilalis  odoreui." 
(Bareille.  Jligloire  df  S.  Thomax  d'.lqnin.  p.  415.) 

i  .^lul  in  .a  particular  nianuer  she  stamps  her  greatest  Theologians  with  her  imperial  mark  : — 
"Jenesais  ce  iiu'il  faut  pour  uu-tlreau  moude  uue  etoile  qui  eclaire  le  lirmaufciit ;  uiui§  (!e 
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Now,  as  lias  been  siig-gested,  the  Angelical  spent  his  life  in 
mastering  the  Church's  intellect  ;*  and  the  impression  left  upon 
his  mind  by  this  familiar  intercourse  he  reproduces,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  in  the  "  Sutnma  Theologica."  And  what  would 
this  reproduction  naturally  represent  save  the  Christian  religion 
imaged,  not  in  confusion  but  in  scientific  form  Pf 

The  ^^ Suinma  Theologica''''  is  more  than  this.  As  the  Bride 
of  Christ  reproduces  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  is  "  nourished  and 
cherished  "  by  Him,  as  He  fashions  her  into  a  likeness  of  Him- 
self, so  her  children  are  formed  according  to  her  pattern.  The 
Church  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  living  and  huge  energy, 
purifying,  nourishing,  and  saving  men,  as  Christ  purifies,  nour- 
ishes, and  saves  her.  Her  work  is  that  of  transformation — of 
turning  men  out  of  children  of  wrath  into  heirs  of  heaven.  For 
that  she  lives  and  energizes,  for  that  the  grand  scheme  of  her 
theology  was  drawn  out,  for  that  she  casts  the  broad  net  to 
rescue  man  from  the  burning,  and  drag  the  fallen  from  the  pit.J 
And  such  being  the  case,  would  not  the  accurate  reproduction 
of  her  mind  point  out  the  road  to  man's  salvation  ?  If  the 
physician  commits  to  writing  a  minute  description  of  robust 
health,  and  of  the  means  of  its  attainment,  does  not  his  theory 
represent  the  first  principle  of  practice  ?  Would  not  his  scien- 
tific method  lead  directly  to  such  action  in  the  concrete  as 
would  transform  a  sickly  man  into  the  very  type  of  his  own 
ideal  ?     So  it  is  with  the  "  Siwima  Theologica  ;"  it  is  no  dead 


qu'il  faut  pour  niettre  an  monde  un  grand  theologien,  je  ne  I'ignore  pas,  vous  iie  I'iguorez  plus 
Yoiismtmes :  il  faut  daus  un  raeme  esprit  iiue  scieuce  eteujue,  uue  laisou  sublime,  une  foi 
tranqulUe  e'  ferme,  pour  qui  la  parole  de  Dieu  n'ait  point  de  secrets,  et  point  de  douleurs.  A  ce 
prix,  vous  aurez  Saiut  Augustin  et  I'liomme  incomparable  [S.  Thomas]  qui  est  I'objet  de  ce  dis- 
conrs."  (Lacordaire's  Conferences  de  Toulo-tise,  Discours pour  la  translation  du  Gfiefde  Saiut  Tliomas 
d: Aquin  (Le  18  JidlUt,  1852), p.  229;  Paris,  1857.) 

*  See  Chap.  II.,  p.       —      . 

t  Rare  indeed  are  the  men -who  can  reproduce  the  Church's  mind  with  any  approach  to  per- 
fection :— "  Qu'ils  sont  rares,"  exclaims  Lacordaire,  "  les  honimes  i\  qui  le  ciel  a  di.Npensc  riiui- 
nence!  Qu'il  sont  rares  les  conquerantsdevaut  qui  la  terre  a'est  tue  comilie  Alexandre.  Its  li-is- 
lateurs  qui  out  tire  des  peuples  du  neant  commo  Moise,  les  orateurs  qui  out  <niu  lu  multitude 
comme  Uemostlieues,  les  poetes  dont  la  postcrite  a  reteuu  les  chants  conime  Orphi-e  !  mais 
combien  plus  rares  ces  hommes,  mortels  eomuie  nous,  qui  ont  euteiidu  la  voix  de  la  verite  dans 
toutes  ses  spheres,  depuis  le  murniure  qn'elle  produit  dans  Tatomejusqu'  i\,  I'harmouie  qu'elle 
fait  tomber  des  l^vres  de  Dieu,  et  qui,  paisibles  possesstnus  de  ce  concert,  Tout  redit  ;\  notre 
oreille  aveo  une  puissance  digne  de  notre  Ame,  de  I'univers  et  de  Dieu  lui-meme.  Tel  fut  saiut 
Thomas  d' Aquin."     (Conferences  de  Toulouse,  p.  229—230.) 

t  One  of  the  most  telling  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  forming  men  tipon  her 
own  model  is  the  Angelical  himself.  Mettenleiter  gives  the  following  symbols,  which  point  to 
the  virions  virtues  of  the  Saint:— "Der  Baum,  den  man  bisweilen  findet,  uiid  dev  kihk  ii  Schat- 
Ten  iiber  S.  Thomas  ausgiesst.  erklart  sich  dadurch  dass  der  Heilige  eiumal  eiiien  Baum  niit  sei- 
uem  Giirtel  von  der  Stelle  gezo^'eii  hahen  soil.  Man  krinnti-  iiluigi  lis  darin  audi  cine  Ansiiielung 
aufd.-n  1.  Psalm  oder  ant  d.-n' H:inin  der  licilii;cn  Kik.'nnl  niss  lin<lcn.  \oiicl.iii  ziiin  lleile  der 
Kirelie  (lersi-lbe  sich  vol!  ucgcsscn  hut.  Der  Kclcli  mil  der  lli.sl  ic  licziclit  sicli  auf  die  ansge- 
zeiehiiclcii  Scluiflcn  des  licil.  Thmnas  iibcr  die  lieil.  Kucharisi ic  uiid  das  heii.  .Mcssopl'er.  Der 
Sonne,  die  auf  seiner  Brust  gliiiigst,  liegt  die  lliiiwcisung  aufden  in  ihm  wohneuden  Jesus,  die 
Sonne  der  (Jereehtigkeit.  den  Uriiucll  alles  gcistigcn  Lichtes.  zu  Grunde.  Der  Stern  auf  seiner 
Stirne  bedeutet  die  ihm  von  oben  mitgetheiite  Kraft  des  heiligen  Geistes.  Die  Taube,  die  auf 
seiner  Schulter  sitzt  oderschwebt,  ist  der  heil.  Geist.  der  ihn  inspirirte.  Die  vierzchn  scho- 
nenFrauen,  mit  denen  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  Klorenz  deu  heil.  Thomas  \imgab,  stellen,  uiid  zwar 
die  eiue  Halfte  die  7  Tugeiiden,  die  andere  die  7  Wissenschaften  dar.  Die  Krone,  der  Bischof- 
stabund  die  Infill,  die  auf  dem  Boden  vor  ihm  licgen.  bczcugen  die  Thatsache  seiner  .\bwei- 
sung  allcr  irilisclicii  .Maclit  mid  .Icr  tiischi.tlicbcn  Wiir.lcn.  Das  aufgcscliliigene  Biich  uml  daa 
Cnu'ilix  vor  dcniscllM-n  weisen  .■iiit  seine  l.ichc  ziiiii  lictict  mid  ziir  Bclnicbtuug  aus  denen  cr  die 
Weisheit  iu  sciueli  Schrilleu  schopl'te."     (GtsclikltU  des  Icil.  Thuiiias  vou  Aqniii.  p.  1.) 
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theory,  it  is  not  only  "  the  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scien- 
titic  form,"  but  it  is  also,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  "  the 
orderly  exposition  of  what  a  man  should  be."*  Indeed, 
because  it  is  the  most  scientific  manifestation  of  religou,  there- 
fore it  is  also  the  most  secure  instrument  for  directing  men  to 
heaven,  just  as  the  mariner's  chart  in  so  far  forth  indicates 
with  precision  how  the  navigator  is  to  keep  the  ship  clear  of 
danger  and  to  sail  steadily  into  port,  in  proportion  as  it  accu- 
rately points  out  the  lie  of  the  land  and  the  depth  and  currents 
of  the  sea.  The  "  Siwima,'"  in  a  word,  represents  in  perfect 
system  those  vital  principles  which  made  the  Christ-loving 
giants  of  the  Early  Church  such  splendid  heroes.  It  is  the  Rule 
of  Life,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  Faith. 

Hence  it  is  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
all  things,  more  especially  of  the  rational  being,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  treats  of  Gfod  and  man,  and  of  the  relations  between 
them :  it  points  out  God  to  man,  and  indicates  how  the  rational 
creature  is  to  attain  to  eternal  happiness.f 

Hence,  naturally,  it  is  cast  into  three  grand  divisions.  The 
first  j)art  treats  of  the  Godhead,  His  life,  relations,  and  attri- 
butes, of  creatures,  and  emphatically  of  man ;  the  second 
speaks  of  the  rational  creature  as  tending  to  or  from  God,  his 
last  and  highest  end  ;  the  third  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  He  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And  thus  the  circle  is  complete  ; 
the  Saint  sets  out  with  the  Creator,  and  carries  the  creature 
through  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage  as  a  redeemed  sinner,  back 
to  that  Hand  out  of  which  he  originally  came.  The  design  was 
never  fully  realized  by  the  Angelical — he  did  not  get  beyond 
the  ninety-ninth  question  of  the  third  part.]: 


*  Tlie  tlipory  of  the  Summa,  whilst  it  corresponds  to  man's  innate  tendency  towards  the 
Supreme  Good,  lifts  hiui  higher  tlian  the  level  of  natural  reliKiou  into  the  purer  and  more  ex- 
paudiuK  atmosphere.     (See  Bareille,  Hixtobv  de  S.  Tlwmas  d'Aquiii,  Chap.  XV L,  p.  1)36.) 

t  Werner  speaks  of  the  aim  of  our  Saint  in  writing  his  Summa  thus:—"  Er  will  den  Bediirf- 
nissen  Jener  entgeKenkommeii,  welche  in  das  Geljiet  der  Tlieologie  erst  uaher  eiugefiihrt 
werden  soUeu ;  diese  solleu  aus  deni  IIani)twerke  seines  Lehens  eiueu  vollstiindigen  uiid 
zugleich  fasslichen  Einhlick  in  das  Gesaninite  der  theologischen  Boctrin  naeh  ihrer  seit- 
herigeu  Entwickelung  gewinneu.  Dazn  eignen  sieh  uach  seinen  Krfahrungen  andere 
Werke  nieht,  wi-lehe  entweder  (lurch  nia.sscnlialtc  liaufung  von  Kragi-n  nnd  Untci.snchnngcn 
den  I'llxvhlick  iiher  das  Gauze  erseliw.ri'U.  nilir  verni.igi-  «ini-.s  lii'SDndcicn  Zwick.'s,  d.ii  ^ic 
rerfol.'iii,  nii-lit  Alles  und  in  jener  uu-llinilischcn  Ordnnng  binigen,  welche  den  I.eiiienden 
ei-wiinseht  unil  dienlich  ist.  Also  uin  cine  svsteniiil  iseli  gernndele,  iind  daiiu  .si'llisl  seljnu 
cine  weise  liesrliifiiiliuiii;  dcT  luxuriuenden  Fiille  von  lli>lineliouen  nnd  i:nlcrMneliuiigeu  in 
sieh  sehlii-SM-nile  Dm  ^^lelh^lt;  iles  gesaniniten  helirinlialtes  der  kirelilielieu  Tlieologie  handi-lt 
cs  sieh  in  diescni  Werke."     (iJfr  linligr   Thnnfis  fun   Aquino,  Kr.ster  Jiuitd,  Filnfles  ftiiiiUt,  p.  HDl.) 

t  "Thonniserkliirt  als  seine  A\ifgahe,  das  System  der  heiligeu  Wissenschaft  auszufiihreii, 
welche  von  (iott  handelt.  nach  dem,  was  er  an  sieh  ist  nnd  insofern  er  I'rincip  und  Zweck  der 
Creaturen,  d«^r  verniinftigen  iushesondere  ist.  Darnach  zertlillt  sein  Werk  m  drei  Haniitthede  : 
I  Vein  (iott  an  sieli  U[i<l  als  ur>;irlilieheui  ^Principe  des  creatiirlichen  Seins  nnd  Gescheliens  iin 
All"enu-inen.  dcs  niensehlielien  Daseius  im  Besonderen.  U.  Voin  Strehen  der  verniinftigen 
Crelitur.  niiheigesagt  des  .Menselien  7M  Gott  als  seinem  letzten  nnd  hiichsten  Zweeke.  HI. 
Von  Christu.s.  der  aEs  .Menseli  nus  zum  Wcge  dieses  Stiebeus  uaelit  Got!  gi'«(>rdeli  ist." 

"Der  erst.-  ll:ni|ittlied  zerfjillt  in  die  drei  Atitheilungeu  von  der  gi.ttli.lien  Wesenlieit  (qii. 
2—26).  I)reil)ers(lnlielikeit  (qii.  27 — 13)  und  cnianant.n  ( weltsetzendeii  und  wellleilen.len)  \\  u  k- 
samkeit  Goltes  r</«. -t-l— ll>9).     Die  Lehre   vou   Gotlea   Weseu   vimlasst   die   drei  Abhaudluajfen 
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He  did  not  begin  to  set  earnestly  to  work  till  after  his  refu- 
sal of  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples.  Now  that  he  felt  himself 
secure,'  as  Tolomeo  da  Lucca  tells  us,  he  laboured  with 
redoubled  energy.  But  even  whilst  occupied  on  the  first  por- 
tion of  his  great  undertaking  his  time  was  taken  up  with  many 
other  duties.  He  now  completed  his  "Commentaries"  on 
S.  Mark,  S.  Luke,  and  S.  John,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Hannibal  di  Molaria ;  and  he  republished  his  treatise  on  relig- 
ions life  in  answer  to  another  attempt  of  William  of  8.  Amour.* 
Then  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  general  chapter  at 
Bologna,  and  was  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  great  univer- 
sity, to  throw  fresh  intellectual  life  into  the  schools,  and  to 
occupy  the  post  of  professor  of  theology.  Before  t,aking  posses- 
sion of  his  chair  he  visited  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter  Martyr  at 
Milan.  The  miracles  wrought  at  this  sepulchre  before,  and 
particularly  after  the  8aint's  canonization,  had  created  great 
excitement  in  the  Church.j  On  his  arrival,  S.  Thomas  found 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  superintending  the  erection  of 
a  magnificent  mausoleum  over  the  relics  of  Ifhe  Saint,  and  his 
presence  amongst  them  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  he 
was  requested  to  compose  an  epitaph  descrix)tive  of  the  faith, 
zeal  and  charity  of  the  holy  athlete.  J 

From  Milan  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  took  possession  of  his 
little  cell  in  the  convent  of  the  order.  Here  he  remained  some 
weeks  in  retirement  before  commencing  his  lectureo  in  the 
schools.  His  days  were  passed  in  silent  meditation,  and  in 
that  deep  thought  which  seems  to  have  been  his  greatest  recrea- 
tion, whilst  the  greater  portions  of  his  nights  were  spent  at  the 
tomb  of  the  great  S.  Dominic,  who  lay  buried  in  the  convent 
church.  It  was  at  this  very  time  that  the  solemn  translation  of 
the  relics  of  that  holy  founder  took  place  (12(37),^     They  were 

iiber  Gottes  Sein  ^gw.  2),  iiber  die  anf  Jem  Wege  Acv  Negation  zu  eruirenclen  Weseiisbostiin- 
mungen  des  gottliclieu  Seins  Cqu.  3—13),  iiber  die  giittliebe  Weseiisbethatiguiig  im  Erki-nneu 
fq^l_  r4— 18),  Wolleu  (ga.  19—24)  und  Kiiimeu  (qu.  25)."  (Werner,  Der  heilige.  Tliomiis  von  Aquino, 
Erster  Band,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  802—8113.) 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Chap.  XXI.,  p.       —      . 

t  "  Is  erat  Petriis  Veronensis  nobili  genere  natus,  qui  in  Catbaris  et  Maniclijeis  ad  fidem 
adduceudis,  gloriosani  operara  Catbolicie  Eeelesiie  uavaverat,  deiu  impiasioarii  maiiu  crudeliter 
necatus,  tot  exantlatos  pro  Cbristi  legatioue  laliores,  inartyrii  palnia  corouavit."  (Vid. 
S.  Tliom»  Aquinatis,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Klbiglmn,  Hisloricum ,  p.  25;  Ed.  Farm.) 

%  It  reads  thus  : — 

"  Prfeco,  hicerna,  pugil,  Cbristi,  populi.  tideique. 
Hie  silet,  bic  legitur,  Jacet   liic  uuietatus  inique 
Vox  oTibus  dnleis,  gratisaima  lux  animoruiu, 
Et  verbi  gladius,  gladiis  cecidit  Catbarorum. 
Cbristus  mirificat;  popuhis  devotus  adorat. 
Martyrioque  fides  sanctum  servata  decoral. 
Sed  Cbristus  nova  signa  loqni  tacit,  ac  nova  turbm 
Lux  datur:  atque  tides  vulgata  refulget  iu  Urbe." 

—(Loc.  at.) 

§"  Hoc  ipso  anno  1267  die  5  Junii,  Bononinp  iutfifuit  se(uud:o  trauslationi  corporis  S.  Dora- 

inici  begiftTi  I'atria.  cum  ex  bumili  sepulcni  in  iumiiih  ij;ni;ii  opcris.  ngio  ae  magiiilico  sumptu 

ornataniejusossarepositasunt.beato  Joanne  Vi-in  lliii.Hi  VI.  (diliiiis  Oenerali  Ma'/istro.  .\derant 

buic  soleiiiui  cereiuouiie  sex  Episcopi.  quorum  t>es  Ironiiniciaui  Instituti.  uempe  liarptoUimeiis 
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carried  with  jniblic  pomp  from  the  humble  sepnl(;hre  where  they 
reposed,  and  were  placed  in  a  magnificent  urn,  chiselled  with  the 
most  exquisite  taste  by  the  most  celebrated  artist  of  the  day.* 
Bartholomew  of  Braganza,  Arnulf  of  Viterbo,  ^gidius  Gallutius, 
all  of  them  bishops,  and  all  of  them  Dominicans,  assisted  at  the 
ceremony.  In  the  presence  of  these  venerable  men,  and  amidst 
the  press  of  devout  and  eager  friars,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
high  patriarch  of  religious  chivalry  was  lifted  with  great  gentle- 
ness and  reverence  out  of  the  tomb,  and  after  having  been 
kissed  by  fervent  lips,  and  looked  upon  with  loving  eyes,  was 
borne  away  to  its  more  glorious  resting-place. 

The  same  kind  of  efft^ct  was  produced  by  the  presence  of 
S,  Thomas  in  the  schools  of  Bologna  as  had  been  manifested  at 
Paris  and  Cologne.  His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  hall 
was  crammed.f  Not  students  only,  but  the  very  citizens  them- 
selves pressed  into  the  lecture-room  to  look  upon  and  listen  to 
the  great  serene  Angelical,  as,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of 
God's  highest  truth,  he  poured  forth  the  clear-flowing  stream  of 
his  simple  oratory,  and  entranced  his  hearers  by  the  lucidity, 
order,  and  profoundness  of  his  teaching.^  Indeed,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  citizens  were  attracted  to  him — men 
from  distant  cities,  professors,  students,  intellectual  knight- 
errants  of  every  temper,  were  drawn  to  Bologna  as  to  a  centre, 
just  as  of  old  Socrates,  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  Roscelin,  Abelard, 
or  William  of  Champeaux  gathered  together  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  men,  it  matters  not  of  what  condition,  who  felt  the 
charm  of  genius  and  the  fascinating  attractions  of  syllogistical 
display.^ 

de  Bregantia  Episcopus  Viceutiniia,  Aniulphus  Viterbiensis,  Hunianre  Episcnpus  iu  Piceiio.  quae 
iirbs  lioilie  iiou  aiupliiis  i-xstat.  ct  .-EgUiius  Gallutius  Episcopus  Toicellensis.  .Area  pati'faeta, 
Episcopi  et  Paties,  roUaudato  Deo,  qui  admirabilis  est  in  Sanctis  siiis.  vciierabuntli,  sumiuo  emu 
hetitiiP  ac  pietatis  aeusu  lacr.vmantes  sacra  pignora  exosculati  sunt :  deinde  ex  suggestn  extra 
Ecclesiam  S.  Nicolai,  niasni  Patriarehne  capite  ostenso.  infinitiv  niultitudinis,  qua)  ad  hoc 
leligiosie  observanti;e  speetaciiluni  coiitinxcrat,  cupiditati  satistecerunt."  (Vid.  S.  Thonue 
Aqiliuatis.  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I..  Kllnijiinn  Itisli>ricnm,  p.  20.) 

*  Tiraboscbi  speaks  of  it  tlnis : — '  E  l;i  liiiiiliore  fra  qnante  opere  di  scnltura  fiirouo  fatte  in 
quei  tempi,  ed  111  eui  forse  travaKlii)  anclie  (iii^'liclino  Frate  converso  dell'Ordiue  de'  Prediea- 
tori,  siuiihneute  I'isano.  ed  cecellente  discepolo  di  Niccola."  (Biblioteca  della  letteratura  Italiana, 
Tom.  II'.,  p.  :Wi  ;   I'l'nnii  KilrAonf.) 

t  We  ran  say  Willi  l.iiciirdairc  : — "  L'oeuvre  ftait  aclievee.  Prince.  luoine,  disciple,  Saint 
Thomas  d'.Aiiiiiii  pom  ait  iiioiiter  snr  le  troue  de  la  science  divine  ;  il  y  nionta  en  effet,  et  depiiis 
six  sieeles  ipril  y  est  assis,  la  Providence  ne  lui  a  poiutencore  envoye  de  snccesseur  ui  de  rival. 
II  est  demenre  prince  comnie  il  etait  ne,  solitaire  coniiue  il  s'etait  fait,  et  la  qnalite  seule  de 
disciple  a  dispani  eu  lui,  parce  qu'il  est  devenu  le  niaitre  de  tous."  ( Conferences  de  Toulon.ir, 
p.  240.) 

t  See  Bareille,  Historie  de  S.  Ttiomas  d'Aqnin.  Chap.  XXIV.,  p.  ,101. 

j  It  w  as  at  this  period  that  the  Angelical  began  his  work,  De  Refiimine  Principum,  for  the 
instruction  of  Hiigli,  king  of  ('ypriis.  He  did  not,  however,  complete  it,  as  the  prince  died 
before  lie  eaiiic  to  man's  I'stntc!  This  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  "/'/'■  "«'"'"  of  the  .Saint,  Vol. 
Xyi.  (Sec  '),,,,.<,-.  A  I'/..  /),'  l!,.,imi,i^  fiiiiripiim  ad  Regem  Cijpri.  hihh.  /r..  p.  22.>— 2111.)  The 
third  and  fourth  books  were'  iiol  writlcii  by  S.  Tlioinas.  Feuguciav  holds  that  the  second  half 
of  llie  second  book  is  by  another  hand.  The  Kltmiiiim  Hiatoriimm  speaks  thus:— "Anno  12h'7 
Bononia;  vulgavit  opus  de  Regiiiiiue  Princiiuun  ail  Kcgeni  Cypri  Hiigouem,  sed  cum  adliuc  piler 
oliiisset,  laboreiii  intermisit.  Totniu  ojnis  constat  IV.  libris:  quorum  duos  priories  Tlioiiia) 
abscribunt,  posteriores  vero  B.  /Egidio  Colnniuie,  vel  Ptolemseo  Luceusi.  lUos  tauKMi  libros 
eenuiuuui  esse  ejus  fcetiini  negat  Bellarminiis,  in  lib.  de  .Scripp.  Ecclesiasticis.  Hiuc  est  quod 
in  editione  Lova'iiiensi  Operum  l>.  Tboniie  an.  16.52,  libri  eiusmodi  uou  iuveuiuntur  iutcr  opus- 
Cula  8.  Uoctoris.'     (S.  .-Vquiuatis,  Opp.  Omnia,  Vol.  I.,  p.  25.) 
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Whilst  the  Angelical  was  lecturing  at  Bologna,  penning 
treatises  on  politics,  morality,  and  dggina,  preaching,  teaching, 
journeying  from  place  to  place  on  business  of  the  order,  or 
practising  strict  observance  in  the  convent,  one  abiding  passion 
occux)ied  his  mind,  and  that  was  the  gradual  realization  of  the 
"  Siwima  Theologica,''''  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made. 
To  this  all  was  made  subordinate.  To  perfect  and  elaborate 
this  great  conception  he  bent  all  the  powers  and  instruments  of 
his  matured  and  mellowed  mind.*  A  whole  life  of  remote  pre- 
paration, and  two  years  of  labour  with  the  pen,  produced  the 
first  part  of  the  "AS'wmma."  As  some  mighty  sculptor,  who  has 
spent  from  youth  up  learning  first  the  rudiments  and  then  the  • 
last  perfection  of  his  art,  through  simple  cultivation  can  strike 
out  a  figure  from  the  rough  which  would  make  ordinary  men 
despair — summing  up  as  it  were  at  one  stroke  of  the  chisel  the 
concentrated  labours  of  a  life, — so  the  great  Angelical  in  the 
space  of  two  short  years  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  his  last- 
ing fame. 

This  first  part  occupies  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the 
Parma  Edition,  and  comprises  one  hundred  and  nineteen  ques- 
tions, divided  into  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  articles.! 


*■  Even  tlie  leavued  aud  poudeions  Weruer  becomes  eloquent  when  speaking  of  the  advance 
made  by  tlie  Aiii;elical  in  tlieology  upon  tlie  days  of  S.  Auselm  : — '  W'elelie  reielie  Entwickelmif; 
hatte  die  Thcologie  iuzwischeu  durchgeiuacht,  welch  hohen  Glad  von  Ausbildung  und  Uurch- 
bildnng  eiiuugcn  !  Das  inisitive,  speculative  und  dialektisehe  Element  ;u  .jeueni  Aufangs- 
werke  in  uaiver  Unuiittelbaikeit  mit  eiuander  ge(-iiiit;t,  batten  beitdem  jides  seine  leiebe 
Geschichte  durebgi  inailit.  sieb  sc.ueiisi-itifi  iiiil  liiiaiidei  vidseitig  geniesseii,  nianiiigibltig 
ausgeglichen  uud  \  eiuiiltc-lt  ;  wozii  Tliouias  selbc-r  durcli  sciur  bisher  geseliilderten  ThiitigUeJ- 
ten  ill  abscbliesseiuli-r  unci  luaas^gebcudcr  Wi'i^e  auf  i-utscbeidende  Weise  beitrug.  Xun  sullte 
das  Resultat  .jciicv  (lieilacbeu,  unler  sirb  viellaltigbt  vcrzufigten  und  veisclilnugrueii  Kiil- 
wiekelung  uiit  alb-a  l•;ll■^ug«•l]^(■lKltl<•ll  geifit'tcr  Kiusiilit,  uek-lie  ein  zw.-ibuiiilfi  ijlibiigcr 
Entwickcluugspiucess  iui  gt-istigeu  .Stu-beii  der  \  or/.iigliibsten  Kriifte  zn  Tage  gefiirdiTl,  in 
Eiuera  grosseu  Ganzeu,  liciitvoll  eiitwickelt  und  liaiuKuiiseh  ausgeglichen,  dargestellt  weiden  ; 
und  diess  zu  leisten  war  der  Summa  tlimkujica  des  biiligen  Thomas  Aquinas  vorbehalteu.'' 
(Der  heilige  Thornas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Fnn/Un  Capilel,  p.  802.) 

t  "  Summam  omnem  in  Praefationem  .  .  .  et  Narrationem  primuni  partimnr  ; 
Narrationem  antera  in  duas  deiuceps  partes;  in  quaruni  prima  de  necessitate,  uiiiiale,  i)ra's- 
tantia,  subjecto,  et  aliis  ad  sacrani  Theologian!  spectantibus,  tauquam  seciinda  I'miationc, 
unica  qiuestioue,  qUiB  prima  est  traotat ;  qua  etiani  benevolos  .  .  .  le<li)iis  siiii  laiil  ; 
in  posteriore  .  .  .  in  altuui  di\  initatis  ujare  se  imniittit.  Nam  d<-  Di-o  i|uadiagiiita 
tribu.s  quajstionibus  .  .  .  verb;i  tacit  ;  sed  ita  ut  iirimum  sex  et  viginti  qiiaslidiiilius 
j)ri()ribus  de  his.  qu:e  ab.soluta  a  Theoldgis  diemitiir.  quie  es-scntiie  Dei  runveniuut,  et  ob  id 
tribus  per.siinis  I'atri.  et  Filin.  et  .S|,iritui  .saiicto  ciuiiMHinia  sunt,  et  qua-  I'bilosophi 
lumine  natura'  non  paium  .sunt  conseijuul  i :  ccintVstiuiqui-  di-  Tiiiiitali-  |icrsiiiiaiam 
aceuratissinie  agit;  qua-,  ut  sunt  creaturis  iiicdiumuniealiilia.  ila  riiilnsopbis  prorsus  iuaccessa 
fnis.se  etiam  ostendit.  Hanc  partem  17.  qu;eatii)nibus  seijueatil)us  conipleciitur,  et  a  Deo  in  .se, 
ad  Denm  extra  se  in  ejus  operationibus  e.xternis  progreditur.  Cuniqiie  ciualuor  sint  hnjusniodi 
operationes,  rerum  creatio.  guberuatio,  hnmaui  generis  red.iiiptio.  et  gloriticatio ;  reruunino 
creationem  distinctio  et  ornatus  sequantur,  et  ereaturaruni  alia  oniuino  spirituali.s  sit  et  incor- 
porea.  alia  oniniuo  corporalis,  alia  vero  ntrinsque  jiartieeps.  ac  veluti  iu'.xlu.s  quideni  ;  sic  pro- 
greditur, ut  i)rimum  de  creatione,  hoc  est,  de  aetioue  et  nnido,  rjuo  a  Deo  ereatune  in  luceiu 
prodiere.  tribiis  qua-stionibus  agat.  44.  4.'i  et  4li.  deiude  in  47.  de  earum  distinctione  in  comnuini; 
subindeq\ie  in  48.  et  49.  de  speeiali  hac  eaniiu  disliuclioiie,  qua  passim  homines  ntinuir  in 
bonuni,  et  malum  ;  et  postremo  de  .spirituali  i  real  ma.  ipia-  Angehis  est,  a  50.  qiuestione  ad  64. 
usque,  nbi  essentiam,  locum,  motuui,  potentiaru,  opi  lationeni,  et  alias  bonorum,  et  nialorum 
Augelorura  .  .  .  atleetioues  perscrutatur.  Quo  peracto.  in  65.  qnjestione  de  creatura 
omnino  corporali,  tan(|uam  de  altero  extreme,  et  superiori  oppo.sito,  usque  ad  74.  verba  facit : 
quo  loco  primuni  libri  Geueseos  caput  .  .  .  explieat.  In  'ij.  vero  usque  ad  90.  inclu- 
sive, iiaturam  et  ath'Ctiones  homiuis.  qui  nexus  (|uichim  liganieutuiuque  rerum  esse  videtur,  et 
quod  ad  aniiuam,  ejiisciue  tacultates,  et  oi)erationis  attinet  .  .  .  ex|)licat.      Cum 

vero   constitutiouem.    et    erasnii    ImniaMi   i(Ui)i)ris  diligi  ntius   discutere   Philosophi   naturalis 
qiiam  Tbeologi  ess.'   videatnr.  de  ea  liauiiora  verba  .  .  .  facit  a  91. 

quaistioue  usque  ad  102.  Ac  ibi  quidini  et  de  prima  hi)iiiiuis  produetione.  tarn  maris,  iiuam 
fo-ininie.  ac  de  statu  et  comliiiMue  wtriu.sque,  quod  ad  inlilleitum  speetat.  et  vohintatem, 
quoad  corpus,  et  vita;  couservatiouem,   liberurum  protreatiouem:  locumqiie  demum,  iu  quo 
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Forming-  the  basis  of  a  great  sni)erstructure,  like  all  moral 
foundations,  it  deals  with  first  principles,  first  truths,  and  first 
facts ;  a  subject-matter  which  offers  scope  to  endless  develop- 
ment and  comparison,  and  represents  the  material  out  of 
which  the  orderly  and  scientific  corpus  of  theology  is  fashioned. 

The  Divine  Being,  His  existence,  attributes,  knowledge, 
name,  ideas,  life,  and  will ;  the  blessed  Trinity  of  Persons,  the 
Divine  j)rocessions,  relations,  unity  and  plurality  ;  the  Divine 
Persons,  the  Father  and  His  special  attributes,  then  the 
Adorable  Son  and  Ever-blessed  Spirit,  their  relations,  equality, 
and  similitude — all  presenting  before  the  mind  an  overwhelm- 
ing abundance  of  dazzling  mystery  and  greatness  incomprehen- 
sible, overawing  the  faculties,  and  by  that  very  power  witness- 
ing to  the  pre-eminent  greatness  of  the  Creator  above  the 
creature  of  His  hands, — are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
Pars  Prhna  of  the  "  Summa  Theological 

Having  taken  the  student  up  to  heaven's  gates,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  majesty  of  the  Triune  God,  the  Angelical  next 
treats  of  the  Almighty's  creative  act  and  power.  And  here  it  is 
that  the  Catholic  theologian  cut  his  way  clear  of  the  pantheism 
of  the  east,  with  its  doctrine  of  emanation,  and  of  that  material- 
ism which  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  rationalizing  spirit.  The 
unmistakable  establishment  of  this  great  truth — the  emphatic 
assertion  that  between  the  Divine  nature  and  all  things  else 
there  is  an  immeasurable  gulf  ;  that  the  creature  is  not  the  mere 
effluence  or  exuberance  of  the  substance  of  the  Divinity,  but  a 
creation  out  of  nothing  by  His  fiat ;  that  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  the  eternal  and  the  temporal,  the  primeval  Cause  and 
secondary  agencies,  are  not  simply  different  in  kind,  but  abso- 
hitely  distinct  in  essence  as  well  as  mode  ;  that  nothing  is  of 
itself  independent,  but  all  is  preserved  as  all  was  first  created 
by  the  Omnipotent,*  by  Whom  everything  exists,  without  Whom 

fclicissimedcjif'^iit,  qui  Paradisus,  lit  plurimum,  dieitur,  tractat  .  .  .  Et  cum  liac- 
teuus  tie  cr(^ationis  opcrc  .  .  .  egisset,  cont'estim  de  j;nl)cniafiouc,  (luia  omnia  aiiavi- 
ter  refpt,  et  inodcratui-;  d<i|ii<' illius  efl'ectibus,  qui  varii  et  iaultii>Iic<'S  sunt,  tain  in  creatura 
corpoiea,  quain  In  iiicDvpdica.  I't  nudia,  {\\\:k  homines  ipsi  suuins,  ad  ealcein  volumiuis  usqvje, 
disertissime,  et  lociiijletis.siinc  ili.sputat.  "  (Hieronvmiis  V'ielnius,  De  liivi  Thoiiue  Aquinatis 
Doctrinn  H  Srripti.i,  Lib.  II..  p.  116— U7;  Brlxice,  MDCCXLVIII.) 

*  There  is  little  doubt  tliat  it  was  his  scientific  exposition  of  the  untenable  nature  of  the 
Averroistic  tlu-oiy  wliidi  gave  the  Anselical  so  great  a  name.  The  very  i)ertection  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  Summa,  which  of  itself  excludes  all  heresy — as  a  healthy  body  rejects  what  is 
deleterious  to  it, — is  one  of  the  gii;atesl  argunictits  U>r  tin-  trutli  of  (.'liristiauity.  Krror  loiild 
not  be  so  much  iu  tune.  Jletteiilcitir  says: — ■■.\l)erwas  schadetc  das  ilem  kuhiiic  dcs  In  il. 
Thomas  F  Dieser  bleibt  fiir  al!e  Ewigkeit  dcr  griisste  Narni-  iu  der  (iescliichte  der  Scliolastiker 
\ind  iu  den  Jahrbiichern  der  Kirche  ;  er  war  es.  der  den  katholischen  Geist  des  hi'il.  .\u;;iistiu 
niit  dera  Bossiiets  durch  eine  eherne  Kette  verband.  Der  ruhmvolle  Solin  des  hcil.  Domiuikus, 
grosser  noch  alii  sein  Vater,  veveinigte  Thomas  in  seineni  Geiste  all  dasWisseti  des  .MitldaUers, 
das  gesammte  Lehrgeliaiide  der  Kirche.  Scin  Wort  ist  eiu  Orakcl  der  (iotlbeit  scllist.  So 
beurtliiiltc  iliu  Johauu  XXII.,  als  er  von  ihm  sagtc,  dass  Tliomas  niclir  Licht  iibir  die  Krch;  ver- 
brcitct  halie,  ills  allc  Doctorcn  zusammen,  und  dass  cr  an  Wuiideru  rciclicr  dejiii  an  Schriften 
Bcy.  Kin  cbcnso  t-iw  ii-hti^cs  I'rthcil  spracli  das  Tridentini.sclie  Concil,  als  die  Viiter  auf  den 
Tisch  des  lieil.  Hausi-s  clrii  IJiicher  uiiil<rlc;;ten :  Die  hcili;;e  Sclnift.die  Dekrcte  der  Piipste 
tind  das  Summariuin.  Scil  dt-m  hcil.  Ii.iniinikus  war  der  Ordeu  im  wahreu  Siune  des  Wortes 
ein  Ordeu  der  Beredsanikeit.     Ucr  hcil.  Tliomas  fiigte  ihm  den  Namen  eines   "  Ordons  der 
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everything  would  cease,  and  in  Whom  all  tliing-s  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being — this  gulf-separation  of  essence  and  this 
intimate  connection  in  the  creative  act,  whilst  establishing  a  car- 
dinal dogma  of  religion,  strikes  straight  out  on  two  sides  against 
the  dreams  of  a  philosophy  which  has  not  been  set  up  in  the 
light  of  faith  :  it  destroys  the  moral  disease  of  pantheism  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  by  proving  a  Divine  Providence  over  the  world, 
does  away  with  fatalism  on  the  other.* 

Having  thus  established  the  relative  position  of  creature  and 
Creator,  of  God,  angel,  and  man,  the  Angelical  speaks  in  detail 
of  the  angels'  life,  of  their  trial,  and  the  fall  of  some  amongst 
them  ;  then,  of  the  next  creation  of  God — that  of  the  world  and 
of  man  during  the  Scriptural  week,  thus  bringing  into  promi- 
nence other  important  subject-matter  for  development.  Next, 
man  in  particular,  his  soul,  body,  mind,  and  their  various  rela- 
tions, are  considered  ;  whilst  procreation  and  the  different  influ- 
ences, spiritual  and  corporeal,  which  act  upon  mankind  are 
carefully  discussed. 

In  a  word,  in  this  first  part  of  the  "  JSumma'^  the  Saint  draws 
as  it  were  a  sketch  of  the  dignisswia  scientia,  that  is,  of  wisdom 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  lays  out  the  groundwork  for  the  reali- 
zation of  that  vast  conception  which  possesses  equal  grandeur 
and  simplicity  in  its  design. f 

But  though  this  portion  of  the  great  edifice  of  theology  may 
justly  be  considered  as  fundamental  in  its  relation  to  the  Prima 

Walirheit"  hiuzu.  Scliones  Loos  misers  grosseii  Heilisen,  der  stets  den  Glaiiz  rtes  Rulinies 
gefloheu  hat,  und  von  dem  seliijnsteu  Kuhiiie,  dem  eiues  katholischeii  Helden,  audi  nneli  in 
seiner  Naclifolge  ereilt  wurde."     ( Oeschichte  des  lieil.  Thomas  von  Aquino,  EinlciiiDm.  p.  32 — :!:i.) 

*  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  varions  "  Qncestiones"  from  I.  to  XLIII. : — I. — De  sacra  doctriiia, 
qualis  sit  et  ad  qiuB  se  exteudat;  II. — De  Ueo.  an  sit;  III. — De  siinphcitate  Dei ;  IV'. — De  i]erf('c- 
tione  Dei;  V. — De  bono  in  coniniuiii;  VI. — De  bonitate  Dei;  VII. — De  infinitate  Dei :  VIII. — De 
existentia  Dei  in  I'ebus;  IX. — De  immutabihtate  Uei ;  X. — De  aaternitate  Dei;  XI. — De  iiiiitato 
I)ivina;  XII. — De  cognitioue,  et  visioiie  Dei;  XIII. — De  noniinibiis  Dei;  XIV. — De  Scieiitiii  I>ei ; 
XV.— De  ideis;  XVI.— De  veiitate  ;  XVII.— De  tal-sitale  ;  XVIII.— De  vita  Dei;  XIX.— De  volunfato 
Dei;  XX.— De  Aiiiore  Dei;  XXI.--Dc  iustitia  et  iiiisciiewldia  Dei;  XXII.— De  priivideiitia  D.'i ; 
XXIII.— De  pnedcsliiialiene  Dei  ;  XXIV,  — De  libn>  vifie;  XXV.— De  potentia  Dei:  XXVT.  — De  bea,- 
titudineDei;  .XXVII.  — Di-  iiroc.-ssiciiii-,  .sive  cuisine  diviiianiiii  pi-iS(iiKir\nii  ;  XXVIII,  — De  relatio- 
iiibiis  diviiii.s;  XXIX.— De  personis  Divinis:  XXX. — De  phiralitale  pevsonaiuni  in  diviiiis:  XXXI. 
— De  bis  i|u;e  peitiiieiit  in  divinis  ad  nnitateni.  vel  pluralitaieiii  peisoiianiui  ;  X.XXII.— De  eo;;i- 
t  at  id  lie  di  Vina  ruin  pi  r.sonaruni ;  XXXIII. — De  liisqua;  pertinint  ad  iiei.soiiain  I'atri.s  ;  XXX IV.-- lie 
Verbo  ill  divinis;  XXXV. — De  lioc  noniiiie  Filii,  quod  est  iinano:  XXXVl. —  lie  iieitineiitibiis  ad 
nomen  Spiritii.s  Sancti;  XXXVII.— De  iidiiiine  Spiritus  Saneti.  ijiiiid  est  amor;  XXXVIII.— De 
nomine  Spivitns  Saneti  quod  est  doimin  :  X.XXIX. — De  jieiscuiis  in  eoiiiparatioue  ad  essentiani ; 
XL. — De  peisoiiis  in  eomparatioiie  ad  relationes,  sive  proprielales;  XLl. — De  personis  jier  eoni- 
parationeni  ad  aetns  notionales ;  XLII. — De  leciualitaie  el  siiiiilitndiiie  divinarnm  persouariiiii 
ad  invicem;  XLIII. — De  missione  diviuariini  fersonarum ;  XLIV. — De  prima  causa  omiiiiini 
eiitiura,  &,c.     (Vid.  S.  Thoniaj  Aquinatis,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I..  ;<.  1—183.) 

t  The  "  Prnlngiif:"  of  the  Aiigelieal  shows  his  own  hiiinililv,  and  the  wants  of  the  age  in 
•B-hieb  be  liv.-d  :  — "  (^nia  i'atIiolie:e  veiilalis  doelor  nou  solum  ludveetus  drbct  iiistruere.  si-d  iid 
euni  jiertiiu-t  etiam  incipicnl  es  eiudive  (seciiiKlnni  illiiil  .Apiistdli  f.  <iil  r„rhillt.  III..  I  :  Ttimiinain 
parviiluiiti  ('Iiri.itn.  Inr  rchis  iinttnri  ilftli  nmi  ch'-hiiiJ,  prd]idsitum  uostne  iiilent iiniis  in  biii'  open^ 
est  ea  qua)  ad  cliristi.-iiiani  veligidiiem  iicitineiit  I'o  iiiodo  tniib-re  seeundum  (judd  congniit  ad 
eruditionem  incipii-iitiuin.  ('diisideravimns  iiamque  linjiis  ddctrinie  novitids  in  iis  qii.-e  a  diver- 
sis  scripta  sunt  pliiriniiini  inipeiliri :  partini  (|uidein  |iropter  inultiplii'atioiiem  inutiliuni  ijua's- 
tionuui.  articiiloruiii  et  argumeiitcuiim  :  ]iarliin  etiam  quia  ea  (|U:e  sniil  iii-crHsaria  lalibiis  ail 
seiendnui  nun  tradiintur  secundum  didineiii  disci  jiliua'  scd  seeuii(iuin  ipiod  re(|uiii'bat  libninim 
expositio.  vcl  scciiiiduin  qimil  se  jmibi'bat  occasiu  disimtaiidi  :  jiartiiu  (|uideiii  quia  coniiiideni 
frequi'iis  nqiclit  ioi't  t.ist  jdinm  el  cdnfnsidueni  gcncrabat  in  .■luiniis  andildruni.  II:cC  igitur  et 
alia  buiii.simidi  cvilaie  sludcntes.  tiiit.ibiniiis  iiiiii  cunliibiii  ia  divini  au.xilii  ea  quit  ad  sacram 
doclriiiam  piilinent  brcv  itci'  ac  dilueide  jiroscqiii.  seeunduiii  quod  materia  patietur."  (S.  ThomiB 
Aquinatis,  Suinma  Tluvloijini,  I'ar^  Prima,  Pioloijus,  p.  I ;    Vol.  I.) 
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/8ecu7id(V  and  the  Seciuida  Secii7idie,  and  the  Tertia  Pars,  still 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  is  anything  about  it 
nntinished,  or  wanting  in  logical  accuracy  or  precision  of 
sequence,  or  in  the  concatenation  and  development  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  network  of  systematic  integrity,  with  its  lines  and 
joints,  and  unities,  with  its  exquisite  bearing  of  part  on  part, 
with  its  reciprocal  illuminations,  with  its  combined  methods  of 
support,  with  the  multiplicity  of  its  elaborated  detail,  and  with 
the  marvellous  synthetical  oneness  of  its  complete  design, 
appeals  as  much  to  the  reason  and  the  imagination  as  does  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  original  conception.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
assertion  must  here  to  a  great  extent  take  the  place  of  proof. 
But  if  the  reader  would  for  example  select  at  hazard  one  point 
out  of  this  Prima  Pars  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  he  would 
speedily  convince  himself  of  the  justice  of  the  criticism  :  the 
" Su7nina  Theologica''^  is  as  organic  as  the  human  frame  itself, 
and  its  element  are  compacted  together  with  as  much  nicety 
and  harmony. 

Quitting  the  form  for  a  moment,  and  reverting  to  the  subject- 
matter,  which  represents  the  whole  store  of  learning  of  the  past, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  the  Angeli- 
cal manifests  here  with  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  the  breadth 
and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  have  something  about  them  of 
the  preternatural  at  least.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sharpness  and 
flippancy  of  the  schools,  no  random  brilliant  Abelardine  fenc- 
ing, none  of  the  dangerous  origiiiality  of  Roscelin,  none  of  the 
extravagant  philosophy  of  William  of  Champeaux,  and  none  of 


*  Take,  for  instance,  the  organic  development — which  is  but  a  figure  of  the  whole— of  the 
questiou  of  tlie  "  Esstntia  Dwina." 

De  essentia  divina, 


(a)  uum  sit : 


(b)  quomodo 


(c)  quomodo 
operetur 


a.  sit  vel  potius  noa  sit : 

1.  siniplicitas, 

2.  peifcctio  (bouitas)  remota  omni  imperfectione  creaturarum, 
:i.  iiitinitas. 

4.  inuiiut;il)ilitas, 

5.  ;<'l(.-rnitas, 

6.  uuitas  ; 

(3.  a  nobis  cognoscatur, 
y.  a  nobis  nominetur; 


'a<l  intra : 


a.  cognoscendo 


3.  voleudo 


'1.  dp  scicutia  Dei, 

2.  de  ideis, 

3.  de  vero  et  falso, 

4.  de  vita  Dei; 

'I.  de  voluntate  divina, 

2.  de  iis,  qua;  absolute  ad  voluntatem  pertinent : 
an.  amor, 
J  i3i3.  justitia  et  niisericordia, 

de  iis,  qiue  siinul  ad  intellectum  pertinent: 
oa.  providenlia, 
/i/i.  pra:de8tinatio  (liber  vita^) ; 


ad  extra:  y.  de  potent ia  Dei. 
—(See  Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Enter  Band,  Fiinflea  Capitel,p.  803.) 
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the  difficult  mysticism  of  Richard  of  8.  Victor's.  Mere  human 
talent  counts  for  little,  inventive  genius  is  not  rated  high,  self 
and  simple  ingenuity  are  altogether  sunk,  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  noisy  self-asserting  university,  with  its  rationalistic  ten- 
dency and  irreverent  spirit,  with  all  its  fallacies  and  smartness, 
are  here  thrown  into  their  proper  light,  not  by  any  direct  attack, 
but  by  a  method  far  more  powerful  than  that ; — by  erecting  a 
vast  monument  of  organized  truth,  composed  of  the  teaching  of 
the  massive-minded  classic  Fathers,  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
confirmed  by  high  authority,  and  of  the  purest  of  philosophies 
serving  as  handmaid  gracefully  and  willingly  to  the  more  majes- 
tic truths  of  the  supernatural  order,*  The  appearance  of  the 
"  Summa  Theologica  "  in  the  midst  of  the  crudities  of  the 
schools  was  as  if  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's  were  brought  into 
juxtaposition  with  the  Zions  and  Ebenezers  of  our  more  modern 
days. 

For  instance,  in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Simima  "  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers  advance  in  support  of  reason,  as  drawn  from  the 
corrected  teaching  of  the  Arabians  and  Greeks.  The  royal 
Psalmist,  S.  John  the  Divine,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
then  S.  Augustine,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Hilary,  the  Areopagite,  and 
Boethius,  each  speaks  authoritatively  on  his  own  strotjg  point, 
and  adds  the  weight  of  his  own  prest/ige  to  the  well-digested 
teachings  of  the  great  Angelical. f      Then  from  time  to   time, 

*  Take  Werner's  words  I'egaiding  tlie  divine  "Trinity"  and  "Persons;"  for  they  bring  out 
tlie  aichitectoiiic  tendencies  of  tlie  Augelicat,  to  wliicli  I  have  often  called  attention  before: — 
"  Die  Dreieii]i^l;iitslilire  zerfallt  in  die  drei  Partieu  voui  Ursprnnge  des  trinitari.s<-hen  Virliiilt- 
iiisses  (de  in-.^-'.^xinn, ,  iin.  27),  von  ilen  au.s  dcni  doppelteu  Hervorgauge  in  Gott  sich  crgeln-nileu 
Relatiouen  in  ii(]lt  (ijn.'lS),  von  den  giittlii-lieu  Personen  (qu.  29—43).  Diese  werden  wieder 
znerst  absohil  (i/u.  2H — :!2)  nnd  dann  vergleicliuugsweise  (qu.  39 — 43)  znm  Gcgenstaude  der  Kror- 
teruug  gemacbt,  zufolgc  uachstehendeui  Schema: 

a)  die  gottlichcu  Personen  absolut  betrachtet : 

(  a.  significntio, 
\  3.  Humerus, 

1.  in  communi  <  ,•       .    j       •,  ^        ,     ,       7  .,  , 

'.  y.  qucB  pertinent  ad  unitatem  et  pluraliiatem, 

(  6.  notitia  (Bezeichuuug); 

(  a.  pater, 
I  ji.  filius 
I         als  verbum 

2.  m  specie  ^         mid  imago, 

I  y.  S2)iritus  s. 
I  als  amor 
\,        uud  donum  ; 

b)  die  giittlichen  Personen  vergleichungsweise  betrachtet: 

(  a.  ihre  Esscnz, 

I  /3.  ihre  persouIicUen  Proprietateu, 
in  Hinsicht  auf       ^  y.  ihre  actus  notionales, 

I  c5.  ihr  Verhaltniss  unter  eich  { ^to  person™  *^^naru«. 
—(Der  heilioe  Thomas  i>on  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Fi'm/tes  Capitel,  p.  807.) 
t  "  Snmnia  siqnideni  illins,  plurima  theolngia  est  etviinima:  phirinia  f|n:estionnra  et  articulo- 
rura  uherlate.  ipliirini;i  .-lensniini  altitndine,  plurima  rationiini  pondere;  minima  verborum  pau- 
eitate,  ac  sini)ili(itate  liuiilcnta.  Cujus  ad  cnmmeudationem  dioi  jure  potest,  quod  a  S.  Hiero- 
nynio  eanoniearuiu  epistolarum  auctoribus  laudi  datum  (iuepist.  ad  Paulinum):  Brei-is  rn  ivrhis, 
longn^s  in  senietiliis.    Si  iu  keliontr  sacraruni  literarum  summam  cxperimur  voluptatcm:  et  in 
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S.  John  of  Damascus  bears  his  witness,  S.  Gregory  the  Great 
confirms  some  weighty  truth,  IS.  Ambrose  falls  in  with  his  high 
morality,  whilst  the  pure  philosophy  of  S.  Anselm  is  not  lost 
sight  of  amidst  so  many  other  glorious  names.  The  creed  of 
y.  Athanasius,  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  and  the  (Ecumenical 
Councils  of  the  Church  add  their  venerable  testimony  to  the 
general  teaching ;  so  that  the  "  Swrinia  "  seems  to  be  as  it  were 
one  glorious  song,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity,  the  purest  and  the  best,  chime  in  with  the  solemn 
chauuting  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  who,  full  of  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself,  seem,  like  the 
alternate  Seraphim  around  the  Throne,  to  proclaim  the  love, 
beauty,  strength,  and  mercy  of  the  great  Omniiiotent,  and  the 
nature,  character,  and  the  high  destiny  of  man.* 

And  whilst  the  Angelical  was  thus  working  out  the  great 
scheme  of  salvation  in  the  solitude  of  conventual  life,  or  in  pre- 
sence of  eager  and  Earnest  students,  bitterness  and  strife  were 
ravaging  the  world  outside.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  relation  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Holy  See  must  here  find  place,  before  pro- 
ceeding to   the   consideration   of    the   second    portion   of  the 

So  long  as  the  spirit  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  or  Frederick 
the  n.  animated  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  world,  there  was  little 
chance  of  peace  in  Church  or  State.  As  was  the  case  in  the 
days  of  Gregory  IX., j  the  Pope  and  the  Empire  were  still  in 
violent  antagonism  ;  and  Clement  IV.,  in  the  main,  was  doing 
his  best  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Urban  and  Alexander.     The 

openim  S.  Thomis  lectlone  incredibilem  degustant,  qui  in  eorum  studio  veraaiitur.  Qnaniobrem 
de  anKcliri  pnicfptoris  doctiina  riw-.i  cciisnv.ip  inetuiii  prrfdicabo.  quod  do  saont  Scriptiira  '■')•<'- 
gorin"M..  lih.  2il  Mnrnl.  Cup.  1.  piii'rl:irc  ilixit:  '  I'sii  fnsl  idiinii  tollit.  ft  tantii  .■iiiipliii.s  (lilif;itiir, 
quaiilo  aiiipliiis  iiicditului  ;  li-.niiil  i.s  iiniiimiu  IniiiiililHi.s  vi-ibis  ;ul.iiivat.  sublniiibu.s  sni.sibus 
levat :  aliquo  mukIip  cum  li'f^culibiis  crt'scit  ;  a  iiulibii.s  Icctoribiis  (jiiasi  ii-f()<;iios<'itiir,  ct  tanicii 
doc.tis  wciiipt-r  uova  reiicritur;  scientias  onines  at(iiit'  doctriiias  ipso  ftiain  lociitioiiis  sua)  iiioro 
traiisceudit ;  quia  )iuo  eodcnique  sernioue  ilum  uanat  textum,  prodit  nivsteriuin.'  Quot  articii- 
los  Thomas  sciipsit,  tot  niiiacula  c-didit,  iuquiebat  Joannes  XXTI.  Cliristi  doctiina  .judex  est 
niuudi.  Sermo.  iuqiiit,  i/hmh  tornutm:  smn.  illr  Jiiili^'ahit  ia  novissimo  ilic  (Joan  li.).  Et  bunc  doc- 
triua)   Cbristi   cliaraiincni  liabciil    S.  TIihoi;!'  >iii|iIm,  qua-  intidclinni  ct    iicccatoiuni    paiilcr 

daninaut  coutuniacia I   taciuora.     An^iluis  est.  qui  hitaiu  a  supremo  .judicc  in  impios  scnti-n- 

tiam  scribit  ac  dcnuuciat,  ul  alius  oliui  Uallbassaiis  coudcmuatiouem  in  parictc  exaiavit." 
(Natalis  Alexaudri  Hiatoria  Jicclesiaslica,  Tom.  XVL,  Appendix,  Panegyricus  .S.  TUo)me,  p. 'H' ; 
Binyii  ad  Rhenum,  MDCCLXXXIX.J 

*  "  On  nc  doit  ))as  ctic  suipris,  dit  Saint  Antonin,  pailant  de  Saint  Tliomaa.  qu'un  bommo 
qui  ue  perdoil  .jiunais  Dieu  (b-  vfie,  et  qui  couversoit  si  sonvcnt  avec  U-s  celestes  lut  ellit;enccs  ; 
un  lioniuu^  qu'ou  a  vii  t:iut  de  t'ois  ravi  en  extasc,  d(uit  (luelques-unes  out  <iure  trois  .jours 
enticrs;  nn  bomme  a  (pii  les  Apotrps  saint  Pierre  et  saint  I'aul  out  sonvcnt  diete  l'<'xpbc;itiou 
de  leurs  propres  ouvrajtes;  on  ne  doit  pas  s'etonuer,  dis-je,  qn'un  tel  boinnie  ait  eu  une  seienco 
si  profonde,  et  qti'il  ait  fait  de  si  grandes  merveilles  pour  la  Religiou.  Cest  aussi  ce  (lui  a  mis 
de  si  inauvaise  liunieur  centre  iiAtre.  Saint,  tons  lea  Heretiqiies.  Coinnie  c'est  il  cet  admirable 
Doeteiir  qu'on  doit  eette  nietliode  reguliere  qui  regue  dans  I'ecole,  avec  laquelle  on  debroiiille 
les  opinions,  on  deuiasqne  I'erreur,  ou  met  la  veriti'  itaus  tout  sou  .jour,  et  que  Ton  explique 
avec  nettete  les  doguies  de  la  I'oi.  Selou  le  vrai  sens  de  I'Kglise  et  des  Teres:  Ibi  lesie  n'a 
point  eu  de  plus  grand  enuenii.  que  notre  .Saint;  parce  iiu'elle  n'a  jamais  pii  lenir  cmitre  sa 
Holidite,  et  si  Ton  ose  le  dire,  contre  liulaillibilit^^  de  sa  doctrine.  C'est  cette  doctrine  auge- 
liiiue  donl  taut  souverains  Pontiles  out  fail  liloge,  car  couime  disoit  le  Pape  Pie  V.:  Quelle 
iiercsic.  n'a  pas  Otr  desarmee  par  I'erudiliou  de  <-e  saint  Docteur;  quelle  i-rreur  pourra-t-il 
jamais  .s'elever,  dont  on  ue  Irouve  le  conire  poison  dans  sa  somme."  (J'.  Vroisit—Hvii  Iloudry, 
Tom.  III.,  p.  'itil :  Lil"».  MDCCXIX.) 

t  See  Volume  I.  of  this  work,  Cliap.  IV.,  p.     —    . 
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Sovereign  Pontiffs  had  had  enough  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  Bold, 
ambitious,  and  imperious,  implacable  as  enemies  and  false  as 
friends,  they  had  done  little  else  than  overset  religion,  inflame 
discord,  spill  blood,  and  harass  the  Papal  States.*  The  Popes 
at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  prevent 
any  member  of  that  family  coming  into  power,  either  in 
Germany  or  in  the  South. 

At  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  Innocent  IV.  emphatically 
declared  that  the  Holy  See  would  never  consent  to  any  one  of 
his  family  being  invested  with  the  crown.  Naples  and  Capua, 
and  many  other  cities,  sided  with  the  Pope  ;  and  when  the 
ambassadors  of  Conrad,  son  of  Frederick,  and  of  Manfred, 
Frederick's  natural  son,  made  advances  ti>  these  Italian  cities, 
they  were  informed  that  the  Italians  had  grown  weary  of  inter- 
dicts and  excommunication  ;  and  that  if  their  masters  desired 
to  be  received,  they  must  present  themselves  with  the  blessing 
and  investiture  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff'.f  ' 

But  there  was  far  from  being  unanimity  in  respect  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  The  restless  and  ambitious  children  of  Frederick 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  Germans  and 
Venetians,  and  were  so  powerfully  supported  by  these,  that  for 
a  course  of  years  they  were  enabled  to  worry  the  Popes,  and 
keep  the  greater  part  of  Italy  in  continual  fermentation.  For 
instance,  in  1251,  Conrad  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  forthwith  advanced  against  the  Counts  of  Sora  and  Aquino, 
who  had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Pope.J  Doubt- 
less it  was  excessively  mortifying  to  these  princes  that  the 
Aquinos  should  not  only  have  turned  against  them,  but  more- 
over should  have  preferred  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  have  had  the  courage  to  maintain 
the  Pope  in  opx)osition  to  the  interests  of  their  own  relations. 
Whilst  bravely  resisting  the  pressure  of  numbers,  the  Count  of 
Aquino  was  overpowered,  and  Conrad  advanced  through  Puglia 
with  his  victorious  force,  anticipating,  no  doubt,  an  easy  con- 
quest, when  he  was  struck  down  by  death  at  the  early  age  of 


*  See  Touioii,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas d' Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,  p.  215. 

t  "  Les  Suecesseurs  d'Innoceiit,  Alexandre  IV.,  Urbain  IV.,  Clement  IV.  agirent  tons  seloii 
les  uiemes  priiifipes.  et  suivirent  les  uiemes  routes,  pour  exclure  les  descendaus  de  Fredr-rie.  de 
I'uue  et  de  I'aiitre  Sicile.  Quelques  peuples  d'ltalie  eiitrerent  d'abord  dans  les  iiit<'n-ts  dii 
Saint  Sief^e;  ils  r('|ic>udiri-ut  aux  AniliaHsadeiirs  ilc  Conrad,  lils  lORitinii'  de  riOiniKTcur  Fn-diMiir, 
et  aux  Eiivoyes  ill'  .Main  troy,  son  Ms  nalnn-l.  ipi'il.s  .srniniyoirnl  d'l'tri-  ,si  lontiti-ni.H  riapin-s 
d'interdit,  et  d'c.M'oninuinication  ;  el  que  lenr  iivsiilul  ion  rioil  ile  ne  in  r1i-r  iijiii,s,sanci- a  pi-r- 
soiiue,  s'ii  ue  venoit  avee  I'investiture,  et  la  bcucdicliou  dii  Pape."  (Touron,  Ir  dc  li.  TJuiiiuus 
d' Aquin,  Lib.  III.,  Chap.  V.,  p.  216.) 

t  "  Kn  12,'M,  (^>nrad  entra  avec  une  pnissante  arm^e  en  Italie,  et  nnirclia  ans.sitftt  contre  lo 
Conite  d'Aqnin  it  i\v  Sura.  q\ii  .s'l-loient  di'-ilar(''S  pour  le  Pape.  II  les  eonibatit  avcc  avautage, 
le  .jour  ill-  h:iinl  .Mailin:  ft  il  rinitinniiil  .srs  iniigrr.H  dans  la  PoiiiUe,  lor-'sque  la  inort  I'enleva 
dans  la  llinr  dc  siMi  a;;!- ;  iln'aviiil  |ias  lini  sa  vinf;t  .sri)liinie  ann^e,  et  son  lils  Conradiu,  qu'il 
avoit  laisse  en  AUeniague,  u'etoit  age  que  de  deux  aus."    (Loc.  Uit.J 
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seveii-and-twenty,  leaving  Conradiu,  his  son,  a  little  child  of 
two  years  old,  the  heir  to  all  his  troubles,* 

But  if  Conrad  had  died,  Manfred,  a  man  of  great  vigour,  and 
well  versed  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  war,  was  still  alive. 
He  forthwith  declared  himself  tutor  of  little  Conradin,  and  in 
spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  Pope,  and  an  actual  threat  of  war, 
he  carried  everything  before  him.  Pope  Alexander,  however, 
was  not  easily  dismayed.^  He  cited  Manfred  to  appear  before 
him ;  and  as  he  took  no  notice  of  the  summons,  the  Pontiff  at 
once  declared  the  crown  of  tjicily  vacant ;  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  those  days,  sent  the  Bishop  of  Bologna,  James  Bono- 
cambio,  to  London,  to  present  it  to  Edmund,  second  son  of  the 
English  king.  The  kingdom  so  graciously  offered  was  as 
graciously  accepted  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  assembly 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  land,  the  Apostolic  envoy  placed  a  ring 
on  the  finger  of  the  youthful  Edmund,  as  the  symbol  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  crown.  But  all  this  x)omp  turned  out  to  be 
merely  an  idle  ceremony.f  The  English  monarch  was  too  much 
harassed  at  home,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  ambitious  projects  in 
foreign  parts  in  favour  of  his  children.  Manfred  in  the  mean- 
time was  vigorously  pushing  his  successes.  He  sj»eedily  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  of  the  Principality  of 
Trent,  of  Puglia,  and  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  made  the 
world  conscious  of  his  achievements  by  having  himself  crowned 
with  great  solemnity  at  Palermo  in  the  autumn  of  1258.  This 
act,  it  might  be  called  of  bravado,  added  greatly  to  his  prestige, 
and  very  shortly  Sienna,  Pisa,  the  larger  part  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Marches  of  Ancona,  besides,  many  other  portions  of  the 
Papal  States,  declared  themselves  subject  to  his  authority. 

Per(;eiving  the  critical  position  of  affairs,  Urban  IV.,  who  had 
succeeded  Alexander,  resolved  to  act  with  rigour  against  this 
disturber  of  the  general  peace, J     In  the  presence  of  a  great 

*  Cf.  Werner,  Krster  Band.  Fiinftes  Capiti-l,  p.  509. 

t '• -Manfiod.  Coiiriids  Hallibnnlcr.  Iiattc  iiacli  dissfii  fnilizcitiKem  Todc  (1254)  die  Hcir- 
schaft  iiber  Siiilicn.  iilpcr  das  Kiirstciidniin  'I'aicut.  A|)iiliin,  Teri-a  di  Lavoio  firiitiseii,  uiul 
liess  sicU  aiil  i-iii  lal.s<li(  s  Oci  iidit  vou  Coiiradia's,  seines  Miiiidels.  Tode  zu  raleniio  zuiii  Kiiiiij; 
kronen.  Ver^jeldieli  liatte  Alexander  IV.  deiii  zweitjielioriieii  Soliiie  des  Kiini^.s  von  Kn^^land, 
dera  Priiizeu  Edmund,  die  sieilisclie  Krone  ai.Ki'liolen  mid  diireli  den  naeli  Lnndon  fjesandten 
Erzbiseliof  von  Boioijna.  Jaeob  Boiieanibio  ans  deni  Predij;er-()nleii,  den  IJelebiiwnfrsaet  vornili- 
luan  lassen.  Der  Kilnii;  von  Eufjland  verzo^  ilie  niillii^en  .Massre;;eln  znr  IJesilzerKri-ifnnf;  <les 
Reiche.s,  Manfred  liiny:e)ien  braelile  Seina.  I'isa  und  t;anz  Tn.seien  anf  seine  Seite,  iiberzof;  die 
Mark  Ancona  und  dii'  iilni;ceii  'I'lieiU-  des  Kirelienslaats  (.Spoleto.  Koniagnnla)  niit  seiueu 
Sdldnern."     (Werner,  /iir  /mlii/r  TUnui'is  run  Aiiuinn.  Krslr,-  Bmid.  h'dnftes  VdinUi.  p.  509.) 

t  ••  I)eniznf()lt;e  liebandelte  ilui  Lilian  IV.  als  ortenen  Feind  dc-r  Kirebe.  mid  liess  niittelst 
ofl'entlielien  .\iiselilai_'es  an  die  I'lnire  der  Kiri'lie  zu  Vilerlxi  .^laiilVed  vor  sein  (ierielit  laden,  um' 
sicli  iilicr  veisehiedeiie  (iraiisaiiikeiteii  und  Kii  elienl'i  e\  el  zu  veiaiit  worten  :  er  babe  die  Stadt 
Arriaiio  dnreli  seme  Saraeeueii  vnn  tinind  aus  zersliiren,  nieliiere  Intertbaneii  des  I'ajistea 
■niderreebtlieb  Iiinncliten  lasseu.  die  kirelilicben  Censnren  veraclitet  nnd  nu-reiielilet  derselbeu 
kirclilicbeu  Hottesdienst  fiir  sicli  balten  lassen,  driickeiide  Steiieru  aiilerle;;!  und  die  .Sara- 
Ceneii  anfjenfalli-;  vor  den  Cbristen  begi'mslifjet.  I'a  anf  Geiiiistbininj;  von  .Seite  .Maiilred's  nieht 
zn  recbnen  war,  eben  so  wenij;  aber  anf  den  KiiniK  von  Kngland,  so  wiirile  mil  dem  franzbsi- 
8eben  Kr>ni;;shause  an-jekniipft.  und  Lndwi-i's  IX.  Briider,  Carl  von  An.ion.  naeb  Italien  zn  koni- 
men  eiugeladen  (1263)."  (VNerner,  Der  hiilige  Tkomiin  vun  Aquino,  Bister  Band,  Fiin/tes  VajnUl, 
p.  509.) 
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multitude  the  Pope  cited  Manfred  to  appear  before  him,  and 
caused  the  citation  to  be  Hxed  against  the  doors  of  the  church 
at  Orvieto  (1262),  but  Manfred  made  as  light  of  this  citation  as 
he  had  before  of  the  Papal  censures.  Urban  then  turned  his 
eyes  to  France.  He  sent  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Cecilia  to  wait  upon 
8.  Louis,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  crusade,  and  to  offer 
the  crown  of  Sicily  to  his  brother  Charles,  Count  of  Provence 
and  Anjou.*  The  king  at  once  perceived  in  what  a  difficult 
position  the  Pope  was  placed.  He  urged  his  brother  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  with  the  agreement  of  Church  and  8tate  a  tax 
was  levied  upon  the  clergy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  under- 
taking. But  Pope  Urban  did  not  live  to  witness  the  issue  of  the 
enterprise  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  However,  Clement 
IV.,  who  succeeded  him,  carried  out  his  policy  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  man  who  knew  how  great  an  interest  was  at  stake. 
He  published  two  Bulls  :  in  one  he  annulled  the  gift  made  by 
his  predecessor  to  Edmund  (1265),  in  the  other  he  confeii-ed  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  on  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou.f 

Prince  Charles  did  not  lose  time.  Having  celebrated  Easter 
with  King  Louis,  he  hurried  to  Marseilles,  embarked  with  a 
thousand  knights,  arrived  at  Ostia,  and  then  without  delay  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome.  He  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
Romans  as  the  liberator  of  the  Church,  and  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  Pope,  who  was  still  at  Perugia, 
sent  four  Cardinals  to  wait  on  him,  and  he  was  invested,  amidst 
great  ceremony  and  display,  in  the  Lateran  Basilica  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Sicily  (1265).  J 

Charles  was  not  long  in  setting  to  work  to  consolidate  his 
position.  The  armies  of  Manfred  and  of  the  new  king  came 
into  collision  at  Beneventum.  The  battle  was  long,  obstinate, 
and  bloody,  but  at  length  the  French  obtained  an  advantage  ; 
then  Manfred  himself  was  slain,  and  finally  his  whole  army 
was  routed  and  cut  to  pieces.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Ghibelines,  and  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Pope. 

But  if  Conrad  had  fallen  in  battle  fighting  for  the  Sicilian 
kingdom,  and  if  Manfred  had  met  a  similar  fate,  there  was  still 

*  ''Mais  voyant  <|m'  Maiiifroy  no  faisoit  pas  ]ilns  do  ras  dc  toiitcs  ccs  citations,  fine  doa 
(■(■iisiii't-s  lM'i-lc>ia.sli(|iii'S,  ft  lie  iMimant  phis  licii  allciidrf  dii  lioi  d'Anfjlili-i  re,  a  ((iii  l<-s  Siin- 
IH'IU'S  Angluis  I'.iisiijciit  (■iixiiii-Mics  uur  fjiiciri-  ii|>iuiatii',  Ic  saint  I'cicciil  ii'i-ouis  aiix  rriin'i-s 
dc  la  Maisou  df  I'laiicf,  i-t  lit  trailer  inmr  If  Koyauinc  dt-  Sicilc,  avcc  Cliarli-s  Coiiite  d'AnJou,  ot 
*de  Pioveuce.  On  iiivoya  pom  cela  en  Fiance  Ic  Caicliiial  de  Saiiitc-Cfcile  ;  et  saint  Louis  etaiit 
de  retour  d'Oiiciit.  le  I'ape  liii  eciivit  l)ienti)t  apies,  pour  lui  representer  le  p6ril,  ofi  la  Reli-iion 
se  trouTOit  exposi^e  en  Italic,  per  la  couduilc  dc  Maiufroy,"     (Ttniron,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  P.,  p.  217.) 

t  "  Absorbce  elle-nicnie  par  la  disoordc  qui  rcjjnait  cntre  sou  souvcraiu,  Henri  III,  ct  les 
'barons  r6voltes,  file  ue  put  lepondre  que  par  des  prouiesses  aux  proposiiions  do  sonvcrain 
pontife.  Une  crainte  a>issi  eloignee  n'ayant  fait  qu'activcr  les  succis  di-  lusiirpatcur  sicilicu, 
Urbaiii  IV  avait  rcvoquc  la  donation  faitc  par  sou  predcccsseur,  ct  il  avait  I'ait  anpel  aux  prin- 
ces dc  la  niaison  dc  Kranee,  en  oflVant  le  rovaunic  de  Sicile  iV  Cliarlea  d'Aiyou,  ir6re  de  Louia 
IX."     (Barcillc.  Hi.-<Uni;-.  ilf  S.  Tlfiwas  cf .hiiiiii.  Chip.  .\.\V..p.  312.) 

t  Tourou,  Kit  ik  i'.  Thomas  W Aquin,  Lie.  111.,  Chap.  V.,p.  219. 
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one  more  of  that  fierce  and  thirsty  race  remaining — the  young 
Conradin,  who  had  now  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Manfred  he  at  once  had  himself  pro- 
claimed emperor  :  and  urged  on  by  the  Germans,*  and  by  a 
party  which  was  always  to  be  found  in  Italy,  he  gave  himself 
out  as  king  of  ISicily.  The  Poj)e  threatened  those  who  dared  to 
offer  him  encouragement  and  assistance  with  censure  and  inter- 
dict, and  forbade  the  young  Prince  either  to  assume  the  title  or 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown.  But  Conradin  cared  about  as 
much  as  those  wlio  had  preceded  him  for  the  thunders  of  the 
spiritual  power.  He  established  his  ministers  in  Tuscany  and 
in  the  Italian  kingdom  ;  he  himself  invaded  Italy,  took  Verona, 
advanced  on  Pavia,  and  having  marched  through  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  entered  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  marks 
of  extraordinary  honour  by  the  unprincipled  and  fickle  inhabi- 
tants, as  well  as  by  Henry  of  Castile,  who,  in  betraying  Charles 
of  Anjou,  branded  himself  with  the  three-fold  infamy  of  being 
a  traitor  to  his  relation,  his  benefactor,  and  his  king.f 

So  far  fortune  seemed  to  favour  Conradin  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  He  marched  out 
into  Puglia  with  a  large  force,  c(nnposed  of  Germans,  Italians, 
and  Saracens.  Charles  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  Conradin 
prepared  a  second  time  to  hazard  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  The 
armies  came  to  collision  near  Tagliacozzo.  Conradin's  host, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  several  princes,  after  a 
sanguinary  engagement  suffered  total  defeat.^  The  Pretender, 
Henry  of  Castile,  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  many  men  of  high 
distinction,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Henry,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Abbot  of  Cassino,  was  set  at  liberty  ;  but  Con- 
radin and  the  Duke  of  Austria  were  both  beheaded  (1268). 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  family  of  Suabia, 
such  was  the  beginning  of  the  mastership  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
over  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  The  Popes  at  length  found  peace, 
and  the  Aquinos  at  last  found  safety.^ 

*  "  Conradiu  &.g6  alors  de  quinze  ana,  ayaut  appris  la  d6ftiite  et  la  inort  de  Maiufrov,  pi'6- 
teiidit  ;\  I'Kmpire.  et  prit  cepeiuliiut  le  title  de  Koi  de  Sicile,  excite  par  la  ^ilflpart  de»  l^riaces 
d'.\II('iua;;iie,  el  appeile  eu  Italie  par  ceiix  (pii  favorisoieut  toiijours  sou  parli."  (Touron,  Fie  de 
S.  TliiiiiKis  d'Aiiuiii,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,p.  21(i.) 

t  "  Mais  cejeuue  Priuce,  qui  avoit  appris  de  ses  peres  fi  les  lueiniser  eiitra  toiyours  I'li 
Italie,  et  se  reudit  d'abord  fi  Verouue,  accouii)aj;iie  de  sou  oucle  le  Due  de  l!ii\  icre,  ei  ile  sou 
beau-pere  le  Oomte  de  Tirol.  De  Veronue  il  alia  :\  Pavie  avec  ses  trouin-s  elioi.^iis.  d  lit  sollici- 
tcr  lis  Romaiiis,  it  se  revoltcr  cdutrc  te  Roi  ('li;ules.  Kutin  a.vaut  travirsc  la  Loinhanlie  et  la 
TdSCiiMc,  il  s'uN  :iii(;:i  iu.s<|u'ri  Hiiiiie,  oil  il  tut  irru  avee  des  iKiuueiiis  cxtnioi  ilinaiics.  par  ce 
peuple  iuciiTistaiit.' ei  |iar  Ir  Si-natciir  llcuii  di-  Castille,  qui  avoit  tralii  Cliaihs  l.T  sou  Parent, 
stui  Koi,  sou  IJienl'aiteur."     (Touron,  I'k  du  S.  Thuinan  d'Aquin.  Lie.  III.,  Cluip.  I'.,  ;<.  21!t.) 

i  "  Le  26  levrier  1266,  il  rencontre  I'euneuii  de  I'Kglise  dans  la  plaiue  de  Grandella,  pres 
Bc'MuU-ent.  Mainfroi  y  troiiva  la  defaite  et  la  ujort.  Deux  ansapres,  Conradin,  qui  avait  accept  e 
I'lieritage  danjjereux  de  ces  luttes  acliarnees,  sueconibe  Ji  sou  tour  sous  le  f{cuie  uiilitaire  de  la 
France,  pres  de  la  ville  de  Taj;liacozzo.  Sa  mort  suit  de  pres  sa  defaite."  (Bureille,  HUtoire  de 
S.  TIioimtsdAiiuin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  313.) 

i  Bareille,  HUtoiredeS.  Tliomas  d'Aqum,  Chap.  XXV., p.  313. 
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Clement  IV.  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  victory  of  Tag- 
liacozzo.  The  Church  was  deprived  of  a  great  Pope,  and 
Thomas  of  Aquin  lost  a  great  admirer  and  friend,  when  death 
carried  him  away.*  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  thisj 
Pontiff's  daily  life,  those  who  knew  of  his  rigid  fasts,  his  hard 
bed,  his  hair  shirt,  and  his  mighty  self-control — who  were  aware 
how  charitable,  prudent,  and  learned  a  man  he  was, — were 
conscious  that  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  in  his  demise,  had  been 
removed.  Few  men  have  possessed  so  profound  a  knowledge 
of  law,  or  have  been  so  gifted  with  sweetness,  tenderness,  and 
zeal.  He  was  buried  amongst  the  Dominicans  at  Viterbo  (1268), 
and  upon  his  tomb  reclines  the  graceful  figure  of  S.  Hedwige, 
whom,  in  his  lifetime,  he  had  catalogued  amongst  the  Saints. 

During  all  this  period  the  great  Angelical  was  living  in  his 
own  ideal  world,  not  so  as  to  be  useless  to  mankind,  but  so  as 
to  effect  a  work  which,  in  its  very  first  appearance,  created  a 
most  unusual  sensation.  No  sooner  was  the  Prima  Pars  of  the 
Siwima  published  than  the  authorities  of  the  various  schools  of 
Italy  and  France  perceived  it  to  be  a  book  of  priceless  value. 
Many  were  the  petitions  made  to  the  Saint  to  lecture,  many  the 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  his  services  in  universities  and  schools.f 
But  his  obligations  at  Bologna  retained  him  at  his  post.  So 
high  a  prestige  did  his  new  work  lend  to  the  Dominicans,  that 
simply  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  S.  Thomas  many  new 
foundations  were  commenced,  and  the  power  and  the  position 
of  the  Friars  were  greatly  strengthened.  For  example.  Arch- 
bishop Matthew  della  Porta,  who  had  been  the  Saint's  disciple, 
purely  out  of  veneration  for  his  master  founded  the  Convent  of 
S.  Maria  della  Porta  at  Salerno ;  whilst  the  Abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  at  the  Angelical's  own  request,  and  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  a  Synod  of  the  clergy,  established  another  House  at 
San  Germano.J 

During  the  interregnum  which  ensued  between  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement  and  the  election  of  a  successor,  S.  Thomas  went 


*  See  Artaud  de  Montor's  nistob'e  des  Souveruins  Pontifes,  Tom.  ITT.,  p.  22 — 23. 

t  "  n  u'y  a  done  point  de  quoi  s'^'tonner.  q\ie,  des  eciits  de  ce  caractere,  r^veillaiit  dans  le 
(■(Hur  de  ceiix  qui  les  lisoieiit,  les  plus  .justes  sentiniens  d'estime  pour  lenr  Autenv.  ayent  fait 
naitre  en  ni^iiie  tenis  le  desir  de  le  voir,  et  de  I'enlendre  lui-mf-me.  Comnie  les  Vilies  de  la 
(iiece  se  disputoient  autrefois  I'honnenr  d'avoir  ^t<>  la  Patrie  dii  Prince  des  Poetes,  celles  d« 
ritalie,  et  de  presque  tons  les  Royaumes  Cliretiens,  marquoient  une  semblable  ("nnulation,  pour 
se  procurer  I'avantaj;*' de  recevoir  celui,  qui  est  apjielle  jY  .juste  titre,  I'Aiige  des  Eeoles,  et  Id 
Prince  des  Tlu''i)li)f;iens."     (Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomaa  d' Aquin,  Liv.  TTL,  Chap.  V.,p.  224.) 

%  "  Der  Bi^(•ll(lf  Ciisarius  von  Salerno  wies  den  Doniinicanern  eine  Kirclie  zn,  samnit  den  dazi 
geliijrigen  (Jcbiiuden,  Giirteu  und  sonstifjen  Appertinenzien  an,  aus  Hochaclituns  vor  den  Ver 
diensteu  di-s  Onlrns— wie  es  in  di-r  nutatiiiusiiikniKlc  lieisst — und  aus  besoiidi-n-r  Wi-rtliscliat 
zung  des  vi-n-linni^.su  iirili;;i-n  Maiiiiis,  des  Biudcrs  Tliinnas;  in  diesi-ni  ni'ii  iii'stil'titeti  Klostei 
wnrde  spiiter  iiiie  Hand  vciin  Leieliiiamc  des  licilii;eu  Tlionias  als  Keli<iuie  hcwahit.  und  .si-in» 
Schwester  Tliiodora.  (iratin  vou  Sanseveiino.  beigesetzt.  Uer  Abt  Bernliard  von  Monte  Cas 
sinoraunite  di-ni  I'rcdijierordeu  in  Sau  (ieruiauo  eiue  Stiitte  eiu,  nui  zn  seiner  eifjeuen  Freud* 
Thomas'  Wiiiisclicn  sieli  willfahrig  zu  zeigen."  (Werner,  Der  lieilige  Thomas  von  Aquino.  Eratei 
Sand,  Fiinftes  CajiiUl,  p.  512.) 
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for  a  time  to  Paris.  He  had  already  spent  tlir(?e  years  lectur- 
ing in  Bologna.  During  this  period  he  had  been  actively 
employed  on  the  second  part  of  the  "  Su7?ima  T/ieoloffica.'^ 

He  appears  to  have  been  called  to  France  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  a  general  Chapter  of  the  Order  was  about  to 
be  held  in  Paris  (1269),  at  which  many  nice  points  of  theology 
were  to  be  discussed  ;  then,  John  of  Vercelli  was  particularly 
anxious  to  receive  the  Saint's  advice  ;  whilst  some  affirm  that 
he  was  summoned  as  Definitor  of  the  Roman  province,  and  was 
entrusted  with  a  delicate  mission  to  the  King  of  France  in  con- 
nection with  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy. 

The  king,  who  at  this  time  was  about  to  set  out  on  his  second 
crusade,  received  the  Angelical  with  exceptional  marks  of 
reverence  and  affection.  Anyone  who  has  studied,  ever  so 
superficially,  the  character  of  that  tender-hearted,  just,  and 
gentle  monarch,  so  full  of  genuine  heroism,  so  bright  a  picture 
of  high  chivalry  and  of  the  vuoi'  gentil,  will  at  once  perceive 
how  close  a  bond  there  must  have  been  between  him  and  the 
Angelical.*  Who,  in  history,  has  ever  read  of  so  priestly  a 
prince,  and  of  so  princely  a  Dominican  ?  Naturally  of  lofty 
mind,  nurtured  from  his  tenderest  infancy  by  a  mother  who 
was  a  Saint,  formed  on  the  highest  model — his  one  striving  was 
to  promote  his  people's  greatest  good,  to  maintain  truth,  to 
foster  justice,  and  to  avenge  wrong. 

"  Indeed  he  seems  to  me 

Scarce  other  than  my  own  ideal  knight, 

'  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king  ; 

Whose  glory  was  redi'essing  hnman  wrong  ; 

Who  S[)oke  no  slander — no,  nor  listened  to  it." 
There  is  no  question  that  the  bloom  of  such  a  character  as  his 
was  brought  to  its  full  perfection  through  the  influence  of  such 
men  as  S.  Bonaventure  and  S.  Thomas.f  Both  king  and  priest 
were  choscm  souls  and  governing  spirits,  each  in  his  own  special 
sjjhere  ;  S.  Louis  in  the  active,  ruling  a  kingdom  ;  S.  Thomas 
in  the  contemPative,  dealing  with  high  theories  of  philosophy.^ 

*  How  familial  tlicy  wcie,  and  liow  tlit'  kiuK  tieiited  the  friar,  comes  out  in  the  following  :— 
"  Fuit  prietereu  |>r;i-ilii'tuM  DiM'tor  con8ilio  providus,  quia  couseqnens  erat,  ut,  qui  divina  cog- 
nosceret,  de  liuniaiiis  <■(  rtissiiue  judicaret.  Qui  licet  a  teiuporalibus  negotiis  et  niuudanis 
niiro  niodo  esst-t  extraiii-UH.  quia  diviuis  rebus  totaliter  erat  iutentus  :  tanieu  cum  iutellectum 
8UUMI  spii-uhiti\  nni,  requisitua  iu  cousilio,  ad  agibilia  et  temporalia  couvertit,  taui  subtiliter  et 
utiliter  ii>ii.siilrli:it,  quasi  videietur  quia  consilium  requisivisse  divinum  ;  utpote  qui  illas  regu- 
las  lialiiliat  jiim- ixiilia,  a  quibus  onine,  quod  hun)anitus  agitur,  divinitus  dittiuitur.  Uude  de 
illustri  Kege  Knineia;  S.  Ludovico  dicitur.  quod  semper  iu  rebus  ardnis  dicti  Doctoris  require  bat 
consilium,  quod  ficqueuler  expertus  fuerat  esse  certum:  ut  utriusqne  in  hoc  peri>enderetur 
sanctitas.  ef  Illuslris  Kegis,  quud  in  dubiis  Doctorein  consulenduni  requireret.  et  saneti  Doc- 
toris, qui  divino  Spiritu.  quid  esset  verius,  responderet."     (Tocco,  Holl..   Cap.  I'l..  ii.  :ib',  p.  GB9.) 

t  There  is  little  doubt  regarding  the  iutlueuce  of  the  Angelical :—"  Dicitur,  quod,  cura 
prinu)  Harisiis  de  aliquibus  ariluis  et  necessariis  iu  crastino  deberet  habere  eonsilium,  de  sero 
niandabat  pra-dicto  Doctori,  ut  ilia  nocte  super  dubio  imminentis  casus  nieute  inlenderet,  ut, 
quod  e.sset  utile  respoudeudum,  iu  crastino  cogitaret:  <juod  vir  obediens,  sicut  maudatum 
receperat,  sic  iniplebat."     (Tocco,  BolL,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  JC,  p.  609.) 

t  How  like  S.  Louis  and  S.  Thomas  were  is  evident  from  this  single  passage  :--"  Cette  a,mo 
temire  et  pieuse,  blessee  an  dehors  <hins  tons  ses  amours,  se  retirait  au  dedans  et  rlierchait  eu 
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Besides  fulfilling  certain  important  duties,  the  Angelical  now 
took  up  his  old  position  as  professor  at  S.  James's  ;  and  during 
two  years  dazzled  the  students  and  the  lively  Parisian  citizens 
by  the  depth  and  maturity  of  his  mind,  which  now  combined 
the  highest  gifts  of  ripe  and  educated  genius  with  the  mellow 
experience  of  many  years. 

The  subject-matter  of  his  lectures  appears  to  have  had  a  two- 
fold scope  :  that  of  preparing  and  clarifying  principles  and 
reasonings  towards  the  completion  of  the  "  Summa  Theologica,'''' 
and  that  of  striking  with  vigorous  boldness  at  the  prominent 
errors  of  the  day.*  The  calm  majesty  of  that  great  intellect 
gathered  up  the  follies  andaberrationsof  human  pride,  and  then 
before  the  most  keen-sighted  audience  in  the  world  brilliantly 
displayed  their  inconsequence,  and  still  more  brilliantly  (because 
it  was  more  dithcult)  drew  out  a  plan  of  Christian  truth,  solid, 
united,  compact,  which  thoroughly  satisfied  the  reason  by  the 
severity  of  its  process,  and  pleased  the  imagination  by  the  har- 
mony and  oneness  of  its  parts.f 

First,  there  was  the  still-threatening  heresy  of  Averrotis,  which 
acted  with  a  strange  fascination  on  the  mediaeval  mind.J 
Against  this  the  Angelical  brought  forth  his  questions  on  the 
human  soul :  he  showed  its  true  nature  and  position,  he  mani- 
fested its  relations  to  the  lower  world  of  sense  and  to  the 
superior  world  of  spirit,  and  by  the  unanswerable  cogency  of  his 
logic,  and  the  clearness  of  his  exposition,  aimed  a  mortal  blow 
at  a  deadly  system  of  philosophy.  Then  he  launched  out 
straight  at  that  insidious  foe  of  all  soaring  minds,  pantheism,  in 
his  questions  on  the  power  of  God,^  The  relations  of  creature 
and  Creator  are  here  determined :  G-od's  power  is  studied  in 
His  external  acts,  and  creatures  are  proved  to  be  the  effects  of 
His  almighty  power,  not  parts  of,  or  emanations  from,  Him- 
self. Then  the  Saint  discussed  a  subject  bearing  on  the  union 
of  the  Word  with  the  created  substance, — as  the  point  of  con- 

soi.  La  lecture  et  la  contemplatiou  devinient  toiite  sa  vie.  II  se  mit  Jl  lire  rEcriture  et  les 
Peres,  surtout  saint  Augiistiii.  II  fit  copier  mauuscrits.  se  forma  ime  bibliotlieque  :  c'est  de  ce 
faible  commeueeruent  que  la  Bibliotlieque  Royale  devait  sortir.  II  se  faisait  faire  lectures 
pieuses  pendant  le  repas,  et  le  soir  au  moment  de  s'endorniir.  II  ue  pouvait  rassasicr  son  coeur 
d'oraisons  et  de  prieres.  II  restait  souvent  si  lougtenips  prosterue,  qu'en  se  relevant,  dit 
I'liistorieu,  11  fetait  saisi  de  vertige,  et  disait  tout  bas  aux  eliambellans  :  •  Ofi  suis-je  V  II  craig- 
nait  d'etre  eutendu  de  ses  chevaliers."  (Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  Tom.  III.,  Liv.  IV., 
fremiere  moitie  du  XIII.  Steele,  p.  478—479;  Brvxelles,  1840.) 

*  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Tliomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Cliap.  VI.,  p.  222. 

t  Bareille,  Histoire  de  S.  Thonms  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  318. 

%  See  First  Vol.  of  this  work.  Chap.  XVII.,  p.       ,  sqq. 

§  "Es  war  das  Ictzte  Mai,  dasa  Thomas  in  Paris  sich  aufhiolt  ;  dringende  Bitten  hielten  ilm 
fiir  zwei  Jahre  (hisc'lbst  (V.hI.  Ki  \ .  ri.in-ntlielitc  liicr  eineu  grossen  Tlicil  kcIii.t  "  (.'H<r.s7/()UC» 
disputatce"  uiiuilicli  dii-  "  (.)»(r,s(i<>H.  s  ((,•  iiniiiifi:'  •'</>■  jn.tniliar  •'-(.■  lymtiiris  si>iriltinlil,ii.<:'  de 
virtutilms,"  "  (U  iiialo  ,-  "  Kndlich  gehiiit  in  dii-se  Zcit  audi  die  ■■  ri\y><i>isio  ad  Juauuiiit  I'emlUiiscm 
de  i'i  ArtiaUis."  (Weriwr,  Der  )wiliiif  Thnnuix  inn  Aqmno.  Erster  Band,  Fihiftcs  Capitel,  p.  512; 
Cf.  BiireiWe,  HUtoire  de  S.  Tliomas  d'Aiiiiiii,  (■li,ii).XXV..p.'MK:  Tourou,  Vie  de  S.  Tlwmas  d' Aquin, 
Liv.  III.,  Ctiap.  VI.,  p.  223;  see  also  Vlnip.  I.\..  p.       ,  of  this  Volume.) 
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tact  between  the  Inlinite  and  the  finite, — and  thus  a  species  of 
Manichc'Bism,  which  had  considerable  hold  on  many  minds,  was 
combated  and  overthrown  ;  and  finally  he  handled  important 
questions  regarding  vice  and  virtue,  dwelling  upon  the  true 
notion  of  evil,  showing  forth  the  weighty  responsibility  which 
lies  on  every  rational  creature,  and  displaying  the  reach 
of  those  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  men  as  members  of 
society.* 

The  Angelical's  work  was  by  no  means  simply  theoretical. 
He  drew  out  theory  to  serve  for  practice,  and  this  becomes  evi- 
dent on  reading  the  theological  decisions  which  were  formally 
promulgated  by  Bishop  Stephen  Tempier.  This  accomplished 
prelate  assembled  a  body  of  divines  in  1210  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous x>liilosophical  and  theological  errors  of  the  day,  and  to 
suggest  some  means  of  stemming  the  rationalism  and  irrever- 
ence of  the  schools.!  The  work  of  this  learned  meeting  was 
summed  up  in  a  document  of  great  importance,  in  which  the 
principal  false  maxims  and  theses  which  had  infested  the  Uni- 
versity were  drawn  out  in  order  and  condemned. J  Now  these 
maxims  and  theses  are  the  very  same  against  which  S.  Thomas 
had  been  combating  with  all  his  energy  for  many  years,  not 
only  at  Bologna,  but  at  S,  James's  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  stringent  measures  taken  by  the  Bishop  Tempier  were 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  skill  with  which  the  great  Angelical 
had  displayed  in  their  true  light  the  insidious  bearings  of  those 
poisonous  propositions. 

Having  fultilled  his  duties  at  S.  James's,  the  Saint  gave  up  his 
chair  to  his  friend  Br.  Romanus  and  betook  himself  to  Bologna, 
where  he  was  to  bring  out  the  secoud  part  of  the  "  /Summa  Theo- 

After  two  years  of  labour,  the  Prima  Secundce  and  the 
/Secunda  Secundoe  appeared,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  grand 

*"Septeni  verba  e  criice  protulit  [Christiis];  ootavuin  ad  Tlionwc  laiidi-ni  imniortaleni : 
Bene  scripsisti  de  me  Tltomu  !  Bt-iii-  quia  sciipsisti  iiiliil  ()U0<1  iloctiiiiiB  iiicif  noii  sit  prorsiis  cou- 
beiitaueuni.  Bene  scripsisti,  quia  ml  luajiinMii  uomiuis  mei  gloriaui,  ecclesia^qiie,  aefeusionem 
nieas  stiulia  tua  ac  opera  eolliucaul  uiiiversa.  Bene  seripsisti ;  Biquiden\  tims.  ut  eniditonim 
pluriiuoruni  calamus,  iuaui  tjlori:!-  siiviil  nuMi(|iiani.  .s(  d  .seiiiixr  charitati.  Kelix  illc  calamus 
tuus  iiiiii-liinit  ist.  I'll-  ijiitiiii  .■itnirtiini  iiiiiritiiti!<  iis,;-iiilit.  (Verlia  S.  .■liniiixliiii.J  Hcue  de  me 
Bci-iiisisti  in  liluis  Seiili-uliaiuui  in  libiis  cimtia  (Jcutcs,  in  (ju:i-,stioiiiliiis  di.spiitatis  el  quodli- 
betiei.s,  in  i)i)US(ulis,  in  .siiiptuiuj  sacriu  CDUinicutariis,  in  Suninia,  ubiquc  iierjietuo.  Beue 
scrijisisti  de  nic  ut  Deo.  ut  liouiine,  ut  redemptore.  ut  lesislatore,  ut  judice.  Bene  de  ui.vsteriis, 
operihuH,  pra'ceiitihipie  nieis.  Bene  de  omnibus  quie  vitam  spectaut  meani.  diviiiam.  mortalem, 
glorio.Ham."  (Natali.s  Alexander,  Histwia  Ecclesiiiatica,  Tom.  XVI.,  Appendix,  Paiieyyrirus 
S.  Tlumun,  p.  -87— 7H!).) 

t  See  tlie  swarm  of  deadly  errors  mentioned  iu  the  First  Volume  of  this  work.  Chap.  XVII., 
p.  220—225,  sqq. 

t  See  Bareille,  Histoire  de  .Sf.  ntonias  d'Aquia.  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  319;  Cf.  I)u  Boulav,  Hist.  Utiiver- 
Sit.  Tom.  III.,  p.  397;  Biblioth.  PF.,  Tom.  IV.    p.  1143.) 

S  "  Im  Jalire  1271  kehrte  er  wieder  uaeli  Bologna  zuriick,  nnd  veriiirentlielite  sofort  den 
zweiten  Tlieil  seiner  tlieologiscbeu  Summe,  der  die  cbristlicbe  Sitteulehre  entlialt.  und  an 
Umfan};  und  s.vstematisclier  Durcbbildung  Alles  liiuter  sieh  zuriiekliess,  was  vor  ilini  iiber  die- 
sen  Gepcenstaiid  freschrieben  wordeu  war."  (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquitio,  Erstef 
Band,  FUn/tes  Capitel,  p.  SV3.) 
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division  of  the  "  SimiTna,''^  which  is  sub-divided,  one  half  being 
called  the  First  of  the  Second,  and  the  other  the  Second  of  the 
Second.^ 

This  grand  division  forms  the  main  body  of  that  mighty- 
superstructure  which  the  Angelical  erected  on  the  foundations 
he  had  laid  two  years  before  ;  and  just  as  the  second  part  is 
founded  logically  in  the  first,  so  the  second  portion  of  the 
second  part  is  grounded  in  the  first  portion,  which  occupies  four 
hundred  and  sixty  pages.  God  and  His  divine  works  were 
treated  of  in  the  fundamental  part  of  the  "  Sum?na  ;'^  now 
man,  the  image  of  God,  whose  end  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Essence  in  the  world  to  come,  becomes  the  subject  of  a 
most  searching  analysis. 

First  his  happiness  or  end  is  determined,  which  does  not  con- 
sist in  riches,  honours,  glory,  power,  pleasure  or  any  other 
corporeal,  spiritual,  or  created  good,  but  alone  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Divine  Essence.  Man,  made  by  God,  is  placed 
in  this  world  to  pass  through  it,  and  to  enjoy  eventually  for  all 
eternity  that  one  inebriating  delight  which  never  fails  as  it 
never  satiates.f 

He  is  to  attain  this  paradise  by  making  use  of  his  free  will 
in  co-operating  with  grace  :  he  can  either  tend  towards  his  own 
eternal  happiness  or  recede  from  it :  he  can  be  either  saved  or 
lost.  Hence  human  actions  are  treated  in  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  in  relation  to  the  goodness  or  malice 
which  belongs  to  them.  Then  the  passions,  which  act  with  such 
force  upon  human  nature,  are  discussed,  first  in  general,  then 
in  particular.  Love,  its  causes,  its  effects ;  hatred  and  plea- 
sure, concupiscence  and  its  influences  ;  sorrow  or  pain,  with  its' 
causes,  effects,  and  remedies,  with  its  goodness  and  its  malice  ; 

*  Sancti  TliomtB  Aquinatis,  Sttmma  Tlieologica,  Prima  Secmidce.  The  Saint  explains  his  spope 
in  his  Prologus,  whicli  runs  thus : — "  Quia,  sicut  Damajscentis  rticit,  lih.  2  oith.  Kid.,  (^ap.  12,  a  piiu- 
cip.  homo  factus  ad  imasineui  Dei  dicitur,  senindnm  f^iod  per  inmiiineni  sisnitieatur  iiitilli'c- 
tuale,  et  arbitrio  liberum.  et  per  xe  poti'stntirinii  ;  ]>()sf(|uani  pm  ilictuiii  e.st  <lc  eNfin])laii,  .scilicet  do 
Deo,  et  de  his  quiB  processerunt  e.N^  ilivina  pote.statc  scciukIuiii  ejus  Miluutatriii.  restat  ut  com- 
sideremus  de  ejus  imagine,  idest,  de  liDuiine,  secundum  quod  et  ijise  est  suoi  uni  opeiuni  prin- 
cipiura,  quasi  liberum  arbitriuni  habens,  et  suoriini  operum  principium,  quasi  liberum  arbitrium 
hahena,  et  suorum  operum  potestatem."  (Summa  Tlieologica,  Prima  Secunil<B,  Prologus,  p.  I., 
Vol.  II.) 

t  "  In  secuuda  parte  SumniEB,  quaui  propter  ejus  maprnitudinem  Auctor  in  d\uis  partitus  est 
(et  ob  id  Primani  secundai  et  Secundiun  secund:e  frequently-  audis)  de  honiine  potissinium  agjt  ; 
et  hoc  profecto,  quatenus  suorum  operum  lil>ero  arbitrio,  quo  pr.-editus  est.  principium  est,  et 
potestatem  habet.  Et  quia  gratia  tinis  ciineta  finnt,  ob  id  a  eon.sidcratione  linis  scribendi 
iuitium  in  Prima  secuiKlie  coepit:  de  quo,  priinum  (]uideni  in  commiiiii  disputat.  ac  postea  do  eo 
seorsum,  qui  felicitas  etheatitudo  nuncupatur,  prioribus  quinque  quastiouibus  tractat  .  .  . 
Kt  subinde  a  6.  ((U.-estione  ad  22,  de  actionibus  humanis  .  .  .  At  vero  a  22.  n.sque  ad 
4fl.  tractat  de  peituili;i1ionibus  auinia>  .  .  .  nobis  et  brutiscomniunil)U8.  A  4«.  antem, 
ab  actibus  tuni  liouiiui  |iinpriis,  turn  illi  cum  hesliis  comninnibus  .  .  .  ad  priiuii)ia 
illorum  conscendit:  (juorum  geminum  internum  esse  videtnr  potentia  iiimirnm,  et  habilns; 
alia  externa.  Dens  .  .  .  ac  Diabolus  .  .  .  Sed  omnino  pneterit  polenliam 
atque  49.  qna!8tione  de  habitibus  perscrutationeui  ajigreditur,  antiquioribns 
I'atribus  vel  prorsns  incognitara,  vel  pertnnctorie,  et  veluti  per  trausennani  signilieatara. 
Quibns  primum  inuniversali  examinatis.  moxqne  in  particulari.  ueini>e  iis,  i|ui;  virtutes  <licnn- 
tur;  et  postremo  cum  declarasset.  qua;  vitia  sigillatim  siujjulis  virtntil)us  cipponunlnr  usque  ad 
89.  quajstionem.  niox  in  90.  adornat  instrnctionc^m  de  exti  i  uis  luiniaiiaruiu  o|Mi:iti(inum  priu- 
cipiis."     (Hieronymi  Vielmii,  </«  i'/rj  Tliumte  Aquiuntis  Doctiina  tl  Scriptis,  Lib.  II.,  p.  US.) 
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then  hope,  despair,  and  fear,  with  its  object,  cause,  and  effects, 
together  with  anger  and  audacity,  come  under  consideration. 
Next,  the  principh^s  of  moral  actions  are  developed  ;  these  are 
either  internal  or  external  ;  and  as  the  moral  capacities  or  facul- 
ties of  man  are  treated  of  in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Summa"^ 
so  here,  in  this  second  part,  man's  habits  come  under  discus- 
sion, first  in  general,  then  in  particular,  as  directing  man  to 
God  or  as  turning  him  away  from  lasting  happiness.  Inasmucli 
as  they  act  in  the  first  direction  they  are  moral,  inasmuch  as 
they  energize  in  the  second  they  are  immoral ;  these  two  great 
divisions  of  ethic  force  are  treated  of,  first  in  general,  and  then 
in  detail.!  For  example,  the  moral  virtues  are  discussed 
according  to  their  essence  and  their  subject :  intellectual  and 
moral  virtues  are  compared,  and  the  latter  are  distinguished 
according  to  their  relation  to  the  passions  and  to  each  other  ; 
then  the  cardinal,  and  next  the  theological  virtues  are  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  cause,  means,  connection,  equality,  and  dura- 
tion of  virtue  then  come  under  observation  ;  and  finally  the 
gifts,  beatitudes,  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  analyzed  in  three 
successive  questions.  Having  shown  the  nature  and  connection 
of  the  influences  which  lead  man  to  the  Beatific  vision,  the 
Angelical  next  treats  of  those  elements  which  draw  away  from 
God.  Amongst  the  external  causes  which  are  fruitful  of  evil, 
original  sin  is  especially  mentioned. J  The  external  principle 
of  evil  deeds  is  Satan,  the  external  principle  of  good  is  God. 
God  teaches  man  by  Law — which  is  divided  into  the  "  Eternal," 
the  "Natural,"  the  "Human,"  the  "Old,"  and  the  "  New  " 
Law — whilst  He  supports  him  by  His  grace,  which  is  treated 
in  se,  and  according  to  its  causes  and  operations ;  and  finally 
merit  is  spoken  of,  which  is  the  effect  of  co-operating  grace.^ 
In  this  first  division  of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Summa  TJieo- 

'  Violmiis  continues  thus  : — "  Et  prffiterita  Divnioniiin  nipntione,  quod  in  priori  parte  eopiose 
de  illis  disseruisset,  rnrsuni  dp  Deo  ea  rationi^  !i;;it.  (jiind  cum  duplici  vehiti  orgauo  nti  vidcatur 
ad  ducendos  .  .  .  liouiines  ad  virtutes ;  lc;;ibus  uiniiruni,  .  .  .  et  gratia  . 
priniuui  de  legibus,  a  90.  qnajstione  ad  KlH  .  ,  .  postrcnio  de  gratiio  necessitate, 
essentia,  partitionibus,  causis.  et  elVietibus  usque  ad  114.  quaistiouein,  qu;e  postrcma  est,  ipso 
pleuus  gratia,  magna  cum  laude  docet."'    (Loc.  Cit.,p.  US.) 

t  Take  e.^amples  : — Qiiie.ilin  XLIX. — De  liabitiliiisin  licucrali, quoad  eonimsub.slantiam  :  Art. 
I,  Utrum  habitus  sit  quahtas:  2,  Utruiu  habitus  ,sit  deterniinala  s]i(iies  (lualitatis;  3,  Utrnm 
habitus  iniportet  ordinein  ad  actum:  4.  L'truni  sit  [lec.s.sariuMi  <sm-  Iiabituni.  f.Sunima  Tluo- 
loiiirn,  Prima  SfttoutiK.  i>.  Iti'l— 173;  Vul.  II.J  .\gaiu  :  QiueaUu  L.  —  Dv  siihjecto  habituuni:  Art.  1. 
— Utruni  in  coipore  sit  alii|uis  habitus;  2,  Ulrnui  auima  sit  subjeetum  habitus  seeundiiin  siuim 
essentiam,  vel  secundum  suani  polciitiani  ;  I!,  Utrum  in  potentiis  8ensitiv:e  partis  possit  esse 
aliqnis  habitus:  4,  Utrum  in  ipso  intelleetu  sit  a)iquis  habitus;  5,  Utrnm  in  voluntate  sit  aliquis 
habitus;  6,  Utrum  in  Augelis  sit  aliqnis  habitus.  (Loc.  Cit..  p.  173—178.)  Or  this  :—Qu<estio  LV. 
— De  virtutibus  quantum  ad  earum  esseutias:  Art.  1.— Utrum  virtus  hiimana  sit  hahilus;  2, 
Utruiu  virtus  luimaua  sit  h:ibitns  opcrativns;  3,  Utruiu  virtus  humana  sit  habitus  bonus;  4, 
Utruni  virtus  convenienter  detiniatur.     (Jak..  Vil.,  ;>.  189 — 191.) 

t  See  Werner.  Der  heilige  Tlfimas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Hand,  f'imftes  Capitel,  p.  812. 

V  Die  vornehiiisten  Aiictoritiiten  dieses  gaiizin  ersten  Theiles  der  Moral  sind  Aristotelos 
luid  Augustiuus:  in  der  Lehre  vom  Gesetze  tritt  neben  ihuen  luehiere  Male  Isidor  von  Sevilla 
( KtfimoU'il.  tit>.  r.)  bedeutsam  hervor,  aiich  Cicero  und  die  eiuh'iteiideii  Kiorteniiigen  dea 
i>fdrt?(ni  (Trdtiniii  werden  aus  dieser  Verauhissuug  ofter  citirt."  (Wc-ruer,  l>er  lieilii/e  I'lwmaa 
von  Aquino,  Krstcr  Btnul,  h'iinftm  Cupitrl,  p.  812.) 
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loffica'^  man,  his  end,  the  instrument  by  which  he  is  to  attain 
it,  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  helps  towards  it,  are  all  fully 
brought  forward  and  held  up  to  view  :  in  the  second  division, 
in  the  Secunda  /Secundce,  upon  the  basis  already  laid,  the 
Angelical  completes  and  perfects  the  structure  which  he  had 
begun,  and  manifests  the  full  compass  of  his  thought,  together 
with  a  keenness  of  analysis,  subtlety  of  perception,  and  a 
breadth  of  intuition,  which  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a 
supernatural  revelation.  This  /Seeimda  jSecu7idce  occupies  over 
six  hundred  and  sixty  pages.*  Never  has  more  piercing  vision 
been  displayed,  never  a  steadier  hand,  or  a  sharper  eye,  or  a 
wider  range,  or  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature.  As  the 
first  division  treated  of  virtue  in  general,  here  it  is  considered 
more  in  detail.  It  is  divided  into  seven  leading  headings — the 
three  theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the 
four  cardinal  ones  of  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Tem- 
perance. 

He  speaks  first  of  Faith,  as  an  act,  as  a  virtue,  as  a  habit,  of 
its  cause  and  its  effect ;  then  of  the  graces  of  knowledge  and  . 
science,  which  correspond  to  it  ;  of  the  opposing  vices,  such  as 
infidelity,  heresy,  apostasy,  blasphemy,  and  blindness  of  mind  ; 
and  finally  of  faith,  science,  and  knowledge  in  relation  to 
precept. 

Hope  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  :  hope  as  it  is  in  itself 
and  those  who  have  part  in  it,  and  the  gift  of  fear,  which  is  the 
grace  corresponding  to  it ;  the  vices  opposed  to  it,  such  as  des- 


*  Sancti  Tlwmm  Aquinatis  Summa  Thenlorjica  Secunda  Secimdce.  p.  1 — 668  ;  Vol.  III.  T)io  Pro- 
Jof/MS  gives  iu  the  Augelical's  own  words  the  scope  of  tliis  masterpiece: — "  Post  conmiiineiii 
coiisideratiouem  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis,  et  aliis  iid  materiani  njoralem  pertiueutiljiis,  ueeessc  est 
considerare  singula  in  sjiei-iali.  Scrniones  eiiini  morales  luiiver.salcs  minus  snnl  utiles,  (■(i(|Hiid 
aetiones  iu  pavtieulai  iljus  sunt.  INjtest  autem  aliquid  in  sjieeiali  eonsiderari  eirea  nioralia 
dnpliciter;  uuo  moiln  r\  )iarte  niati  rin-  i|isiiis  UHirnlis.  i)uta  euni  eonsideral  ur  de  line  \  iilnli) 
vel.hoc  vitio ;  alio  miiilo  ({uautiun  ad  spcciales  status  huniinuni.  puta  cum  <'ousidevatur  de  suh- 
ditis  et  Prajlatis.  de  acti\  is  et  cnnteniidativis  vel  i|uiUuse\iiiK|Ui-  aliis  ditl'erentiis  Imuiinuni. 
Primo  ergo  consideraliinms  spceialiter  de  his  ipue  jiertineut  ad  onmes  hojninuni  siatns; 
seeuudo  vero  specialiter  <le  his  ijUii- pertinent  nd  deterniinatos  status.  Kst  anteru  consideran- 
diim  circa  primnm,  quod  si  seorsuni  determinarenius  de  virtutihus,  donis,  vitiis  et  pneceptis, 
oportet  idem  multoties  dicere.  Q\ii  enim  suHicienter  vnlt  trailar<>  de  lioc  prajcepto :  Non 
niaichaheris,  uecesse  liabet  inqnirere  de  adnlterio,  quod  est  (inoddani  pi'ceatum,  cii.jus  etiam 
cognitio  dependet  ex  eognilione  ojiiiosita^  \irtulis.  Erit  ergo  eeniiiendiosior  et  expeditior  cou- 
siderationis  via,  si  simul  suliendeni  traetatu  ennsideiatiu  inoeidat  de  vii'lute  et  douo  sihi  cor- 
respondeiite.  et  vitiis  (i]i|"isitis,  et  in':eee|>tis  altiniialjvis  \  el  nei^al  ieis." 

■'  Krit  autem  hie  <'on^ideralionis  iniiiliis  <on\  fuieus  ipsis  vims  secundum  pro]iiiaiu  si)eeiem. 
Ostensnni  est  euini  supra,  1 — 2,  (|n.  If),  72  et  7:),  quod  vitia  et  peeeata  diversilic.iut  nr  .sjucie 
secnndmii  inateriaiu  vel  olijeetinn,  uon  anti'ni  seenniluni  alias  dill',  rent  ias  peeeal  oriini.  pula 
cordis,  oris  et  operis;  vel  seenuduni  inlirniitatem,  ignorantiani  et  maliliani,  et  alias  liii,jusniijdi 
ilirtereutias.  Est  autem  eadem  materia  circa  ((Uaiu  et  virl  us  reete  operatnr,  et  vitia  opposila  a 
vectitudiue  recedunt.  Sic  ergo,  tota  materia  morali  ad  eonsiderati<uieni  virtutum  reduela. 
omnes  virtutes  sunt  iilteriits  reducenda^  ad  septem  ;  quarum  tres  sunt  theologieai,  de  i|uil)iis 
prime  est  .agendum  ;  alia'  vero  <|uatn(U'  sunt  eardi miles,  de  <|nihus  posterius  agetur.  Virtutnni 
auteiri  inlelleetualiuni  una  (luidcin  est  pnnlentia,  (|n:e  inter  eardiuales  \  irtules  eontinelnr  et 
mimeiatnr.  Ars  vere  non  pcrlini'l  ad  seientiani  nM.>raleni  ijiue  eirea  agihilia  \crsalnr,  enni  ars 
sit  rrrt.i  iiitiii  fiii-tihiliinii.  nl  supra  dietuni  est,  1—2.  (|U.  :u.  art.  :)  et  1.  Alia'  vero  Ires  intellee- 
tnales  virtutes,  seiliei't  saiiieiil  i.i.  inlelleel  us  et  seienlia,  <'omninnieanl  etiam  in  ninnine  euin 
donis  quilnisd.iiu  Spiiitns  saueti.  I'nde  simul  etiam  de  eis  eonsiderahit  nr  in  cdUsideraliiMK^ 
donornni  virlntiliiis  enrrespondentium.  Alia'  veni  virtnti's  morales  omnes  alic|iialiter  rediienn- 
tur  ad  virtutes  eardinales.  nt  ex  supra  dietis  pati-t,  1—2,  qn.  IJl,  art.  :!.  Vwh:  in  eonsich'raliono 
alicn.jns  virtulis  cardinalis  consideralmntnr  i-tiam  omnes  virtutes  ad  eam  c|ualitereum(iue  per- 
tiui'utes,  et  vitia  oi>i)osita.  Et  sic  nihil  nn)ralinni  erit  pra-teruiissuiu."'  (Saueti  Thouia;  Aquiuatis 
Summw  Tliculoijica:  Secuiuki  Hecundtx,  Proloijus,  i>.  I,  I'ol.  HI.) 
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pair  and  presumption  ;  and  those  precepts  which  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  hope  and  to  fear  occupy  a  considerable  space. 

Then  comes  the  great  treatise  on  Charity,  which  is  the  only 
force  which  can  lead  man  to  his  end,  without  which  all  else  is 
dead,  and  which  is  handled  here  by  the  Angelical  in  that  mas- 
terful manner  which  especially  belongs  to  him.  First  he  shows 
what  charity  is  in  itself,  where  it  resides,  how  it  comes,  and 
whether  it  can  be  increased  :  next  he  treats  of  the  object  of  it, 
pointing  out  who  are  to  be  loved,  and  in  what  order  ;  then  its 
principal  acts,  love,  joy,  peace,  mercy,  beneficence,  alms-deeds, 
fraternal  correction  ;  whilst  their  opposites,  hatred,  sloth,  envy, 
discord,  contention,  schism,  war,  quarrels,  sedition,  and  scan- 
dal, are  analyzed  in  as  many  essays ;  and,  finally,  those  pre- 
cepts are  pointed  out  which  have  a  bearing  upon  charity ;  and 
the  gift  of  wisdom  and  the  sins  of  folly  are  discussed.* 

The  Cardinal  virtues  come  next  in  order ; — Prudence,  con- 
sidered absolutely,  its  integral  and  subjective  parts,  its  concomi- 
tant virtues,  its  corresponding  graces  ;  imprudence,  negligence, 
and  prudence  of  the  flesh,  which  stand  opposed  to  it,  as  well  as 
those  precepts  which  bring  it  to  bear  upon  mankind.  Justice  in 
itself  is  handled  in  four  questions,  its  parts  in  fifty-nine  ;  then 
piety,  its  corresponding  gift,  and  the  j)recepts  which  follow 
from  it.  Regarding  justice  in  itself,  right,  justice,  injustice,  and 
judgment,  are  fully  worked  out,  whilst  the  subjective  elements 
of  justice  occupy  eleven  questions,  its  integral  parts  one,  audits 
potential  relations  forty.  The  subjective  elements  or  species  of 
justice  are  denominated  distributive  and  commutative.  The 
opposite  of  the  first  consists  in  the  unjust  exception  of  persons  ; 
the  opposites  of  the  second  are  homicide,  mutilation,  and  robbery, 
together  with  unjust  judgment,  accusation,  witness,  and  defence  ; 
and  outside  the  tribunal,  contumely,  detraction,  murmuring, 
derision,  and  malediction.  Sins  against  free  commutative  jus- 
tice are  fraud  aud  usury.f     Under  the   potential   division  of 


*  Tliis  is  liow  Vielmus  explains  tlie  Secunda  Seamda:: — "  In,Secunda  seciiiKlai  vero.  tainqiiam 
a  geiii'Vn  ad  species  r.oiifestim  dcsceiidit.  Nam  cum  de  viitutibiis,  et  oiiruiu  opposilis  vitiis, 
qiHB  et  ni'ci'iila  dicmituv.  dHcpie  aliis  ad  moiaUMii  iiiatiTiam  iicrtiueiitibiis,  oounuuiiem  et 
iiiiiveisalem  ((iiiMidcrMliniiiiii  in  Prima  S('<'und:r  I'ccisscl  :  npciii-  incliiini  ae  facturum  putavit,  si 
pni'ti-rea  ca  (>mui:i  in  s|)i(iis  siias  dispertiift.  ct  sisilliitim  dDceret.  Etenim  actionibws 
liiimanis  obrnndis  ((|ii()d  circa  pavticnlaria  verwentur)  iniivcrsalitircs  rtootriiia)  morales  miinis 
prosunt:  proinde  de  virtutibus,  et  vitiis  seorsnm.  ac  speciatim  sibi  ageudum  suscepit."  (Dc 
Divi  Thovux  Aquinatis  Doctrina  et  Scripiis.  Lib.  II.,  p.  HO.) 

t  Vielmus  Kive.s  I  be- order  of  till-  Srcnii'la  S.rnnil'r  thus: — "Agit  autein  prinio  de  virtutibus 
Tbcolo<;iei.i,  tide,  sp<-.  el  cliaTiliite,  a  ])iiiiui  i|iKisi  ione.  us<|ue  ad  -IG.  nairi  dc  lidc.  iIlii|Uc  ccirrcs- 
poudentibus,  Hi.  <|Ilc^I  ionlhiis  piioribiis  lr:iclat  ;  clc  spe  subinde.  a  17.  usijue  ad  -'2.  dc  (  liaiitate 
eoiit'eslim,  a  23  ad  -lU.  u.si|uc.  Jam  vcni  in  17.  dc  Mi()ralil)ns.  (pre  Carilinalc.s  voc  anhir.  i|M(ii1  clas- 
sical sint  .  .  .  ail  1H2.  nsciiic  cclisscril  ;  lninci|\ic  tenon  in  scrval ,  nt  a  nntiiii  iliiis  iibiiine 
profirediatiir,  boc  est,  al>  nlijcclis  ad  actus,  it  ah  actibns  ad  liahitiLs,  hubjccta,  ca\is:iN,  .  licit  ns, 
lam  interuos,  quaui  externns,  quorum  iiosteriores  fruclns  qnoqiie  vocaiiliir;  et  inilc  ad  coruiu 
oppusita,  partitioiies,  et  atrcctioucs.  I'riiicipem  autem  moraliunj  virtutum  prudciitiaiii.  quiB 
etiam  virtus  iutelleetiialis  est.  a  qiiiestione  47.  ad  Sti.  explicat;  deinde  iu  57.  agit  de  justitia, 
nsque  ad  122.  in  qua  reperies  troetationem  nobilissimam  de  religioue  ...  In  123. 
quajstione  de  fortitiidiue  agit,  usque  ad  170.  de  tempcrautia  docet."     (Loc.  Cit.,  p.  120.) 
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justice  are  religion,  devotion,  prayer,  sacrifice,  oblations,  tithes, 
vows,  oaths,  and  their  opposites,  such  as  superstition,  including 
idolatry  and  divination,  then  tempting  God,  perjury,  sacrilege, 
and  simony  ;  next  piety,  observance,  dulia,  obedience,  disobe- 
dience, ingratitude,  vindication,  truth  and  its  opposites,  friend- 
ship, liberality,  avarice,  prodigality  and  equity,  come  under 
discussion. 

Fortitude  is  next  in  order,  and  is  treated  in  its  essence,  mar- 
tyrdom being  its  highest  manifestation,  and  in  its  parts — mag- 
nanimity, magnificence,  patience,  and  perseverance  ;  their  oppo- 
sites, the  precepts  attached,  and  the  special  gift,  are  developed. 
Then  come  Temperance  in  itself,  its  opposites,  its  parts  in 
general  and  in  particular  ;  shame,  honesty,  abstinence,  fasting, 
gluttony,  sobriety,  di'unkenness,  chastity,  virginity,  luxury,  and 
its  divisions  ;  then  the  potential  parts  of  temperance,  continence 
and  meeknes,  modesty  and  humility.  Upon  this  follow  pride 
the  source  of  sin,  and  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  their  punish- 
ment and  temptation  ;  finally  studiousness  as  a  part  of  temper- 
ance, curiosity  and  modesty,  and  those  precepts  which  have  to 
do  with  temperance.* 

Having  dwelt  on  the  several  virtues  incumbent  on  man  if  he 
would  arrive  at  the  Beatific  Vision,  the  Angelical  goes  on  to 
treat  of  those  special  virtues  which  are  principally  accorded  to 
mankind  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  of  the  two  main  condi- 
tions of  human  life  ;  and  by  this  means  the  8aint  advances 
towards  the  realization  of  his  ideal  of  the  most  perfect  state 
and  the  most  perfect  man.  The  different  ministries  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  are  in  accordance  with  the  various  vocations  amongst 
Christians,  and  the  two  principal  conditions  of  life  are  the  active 
and  the  contemplative,  whilst  the  several  ministries  are  those 
of  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists,  of  pastors  and  doctors. 
With  respect  to  prophecy  the  Haint  dwells  on  its  cause,  the  mode 
of  prophetical  knowledge,  and  on  its  division  ;  for  instance,  on 
rapture,  especially  in  connection  with  S,  Paul,  on  the  gifts  of 
tongues,  on  speech,  and  on  miracles.f 

*  Viclnius  continues  tlius: — "  Onnique  virtutcs  TlicoloKiciv.  ft  Morales,  quas  ennineravimiis, 
ad  lioininuni  oinuium  status  et  conditlones  sp(<taic  vidiaiilur :  ;ilia(|ue  siut  pneterea  Dei  dona, 
qiuu  nou  omnibus,  sed  seoisuni  aliq\ill)U8  in  K<(l(si:\'  lnniti(iuni  Hcus  iiniiertiri  sotet 
lie  iis  quoque  expliiaie  suliiuile  eo  oidiue  pii)|)eiat,  ut  luineipiru  locum  I  rilmat  illi.s,  i|U;e  ad  cog- 
nitionem,  qualis  est  iivopliitia  ;  secunduni  illis.  qu;o  ail  elocMitioiiem.  ul  ilouuui  liuKuaiuin,  ser- 
nionis,  scieutia-.  et  sapient  la- :  teitium  illis.  i|U;e  ad  o])eiationem,  cujusiModi  est  <rratia  luir- 
aculoium,  ]>ertiueiit;  et  de  liis  i|uideni  a  171.  nscjue  ad  178.  tract  at.  I'orni  c)uia  lioiiiines  inter 
se.  uoii  virtutiliuH  siduiu,  et  niallis  gratis  da.tis,  verum  etiani  i.pcranoiuiiM  .stndiis,  et  ofticiornm 
niultiplicitate,  a<r  varictate  staluum  dirt'eruut;  ideo  .  .  .  ad  \  itam  coMli'iMidativani, 
et  activani  ex)ieiideMdaiu  .  .  .  sese  transl'ert,  a  179.  quaslioue  vidclicci,  usque  ad 
]ft2.  postremoque  ofBcia.  et  status,  qui  persona-  olilifiationeni  quanidam  dicunt,  a  IBIi.  ad  calceiu 
operis,  hoc  est,  ad  189.  usque  al)si)lvit."     (Loc.  ('it.,  p.  1211—121.) 

t  Vielnius  tinishcs  thus:— "lu  (pia  exiilicatioiu-  de  illis  in  geiU're  priunim  ajllt,  delude  ad 
statum  perfect ioiiis  dcsccndit,  et  iji<le  ad  statum  Kpiscoi>oruni,  et  Uelijiiosoriuu.  I'bi  quid 
Episcopi  siut.  i|uiilve  Kcli^iosi  :  c|\iaquc  eoium  protissioui,  et  ordiiii  <-iuiveniaut ;  c|Uoniodo 
secernantur  Religiones,  et  quid  a;;cre  debeaiil,  aluuide  edocet.     Et  hie  tineni  felicissiuium  iiupo- 
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The  whole  movement,  of  the  "  Su/n/ma  Theologica  "  is  towards 
the  Beatilic  Vision  of  God,  which  will  be  the  occupation  of 
man's  eternity ;  and  to  tend  towards  it  is  the  paramount  duty 
and  the  one  supreme  interest  of  man  on  earth.  And,  in  draw- 
ing out  the  difference  between  the  active  and  contemplative  life, 
the  Angelical  is  but  giving  the  key  to  all  that  has  gx)ne  before, 
and  is  simply  manifesting  the  rationale  of  that  complicated 
moral  machinery  of  which  in  part  the  broad  outline  has  been 
indicated  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  entire  Patristic  spirit  is 
here  displayed  by  him  at  its  fullest  and  its  best  ;*  the  great 
classic  Fathers,  who  have  been  mentioned  as  furnishing  the 
principal  traditionary  elements  to  the  ^'  /8u?mna,'^  when  the 
Angelical  treats  of  these  two  states  in  combination,  seem  to  be 
vividly  brought  before  the  mind,  and  we  recognize  in  their 
lives  and  characters  typical  specimens  of  that  perfection  which 
he  has  so  marvellously  thrown  into  system  in  this  master- work. 
It  would  almost  appear  that  he  kept  them  before  his  mind's  eye 
as  models,  just  as  the  sculptor  in  his  choicest  works  is  ever 
casting  a  glance  at  some  unrivalled  torso  of  Grecian  art,  so  as  to 
impregnate  his  fancy  with  the  genius  of  the  conception,  without 
servilely  imitating  each  mechanical  motion  of  the  chisel. f  Or 
he  would  seem,  whilst  sketching  his  own  ideal  man,  to  be  un- 
consciously portraying  those  characteristics  which  rendered  him 
Angelical,  and  one  of  the  fairest  figures  of  moral  beauty  to  be 
met  in  the  annals  of  the  Saints.  Who  ever  realized  in  his  life 
with  such  exciuisite  exactness  his  own  high  idea  of  a  divine 
man,  as  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  ?  Who  ever  married  so  har- 
moniously that  splendid  combination  of  intense  and  sustained 

nit  aecuiidro  parti,  qiiam  Gersou  oinniiiiu  scriptis,  qui  niateriam  Moialeiii  haiic  traetanint, 
prseferre  iiou  K''a^'attt  quoqne  vidi-tur;  est  euim  peispicua,  locuples,  et  siibtilis,  «t,  ut  f<{0 
arbitror,  Arislotelis  Moialia  lonRius,  qiiaiii  ccnsere  qiiisqiiam  jxyssit,  online  et  eopia  auteceilit. 
Neqiie  tot  oppiiKnatores  liabuit  bsec  pars,  <jiiot  prioies  habuenmt.  Uuus  JIartinus  Ma-tister 
Parisieiisis  Patniiu  niciiioria  fiiit,  qui  eaiii  alicubi  iiotare  atisiis  est;  set!  ejus  neiiias  Oardiualis 
Cajetauus  disi-rte  a<- eopiose  letUndit,  ac  plane  longiiis  explosit."  (DelHoi  Thoma:  Aquiuatis 
Doctrina  et  Scriptis,  Lib.  II..  p.  121.) 

♦Cardinal  Toletus  explains  the  scope  of  the  wliole  Sitmma  most  accurately: — "Fecit 
[S.  Thomas]  etlana  aliud  opus  matuia  jam  .Ttate,  (luod  .Siinima  Theolo^ii^a  dicitur,  in  qua  ab 
ordine  Magistri  recessit,  et  niiro  ordine,  brevitate  et  K'i'^'tiite  res  theologicas  discussit;  opus 
quidem  utilissimnni,  et  nunquam  satis  laudatum,  quod  in  tres  divisuni  est  partes,  quaruni 
priniam  expouendam  snuipsimus  hoc  anno.  Ut  auteni  li\ijus  divisionis  aliqnam  red(lamns 
rationem,  adverte  de  Deo  duplieem  esse  eonnitionem  ;  alteram  de  eo  respe<-tive,  ut  eansa  est 
omnium.  Est  autem  causa  nou  quidem  nuiterialis,  aut  fornialis;  sed  etlicieus  et  linalis. 
Quamvis  autem  sit  omnium  tinalis;  tameu  niodo  peculiari  est  finalis  solius  creatur;e  rationalis, 
quatenns  ipsi  per  griitiam  et  gloriam  propoiiilnr  obtiniMuIus  et  eonimunicandu.s.  Consideratio 
ergo  erit  triplex  de  Deo.  et  sicniubnn  se,  <t  ut  causa  cIliiitMis  est,  et  ut  eausii  finalis  ereatuno 
rationalis.  maxiiui'  liuiiiiiiis,  qui  )>liiriUiis  nieiliis  iudl^rt   ;id  muiiil  liiiciM  ciiMseijuendum,  plura- 

que  habet   ini]iciluiiii]ta.     Juxla    liaiu'    eiiiisldcratinniin    .s.  Tl las   prmcssit:   nam   in    prima 

parte  do  Deo  secundum  se,  i-t  ut  ouiniuui  est  causa  elliciens  per  crcationi-m  egit,  et  siniiil 
etiani  de  eo,  ut  eat  causa  finalis  neneralis  omnium;  in  aliis  vero  duabus  partibns,  nt  est  causa 

fiualis  honi'uis:  qiUe  cousideratio  in  hoc  versatur,  puta  in  ostendeudis  mediis,  (jnibus  I o  ad 

snuni  hunc  fiueui  pervenit.  Kt  quia  media  sunt  dnplicia.  intrin.seca,  ((ualia  svmt  viitules 
morales  et  Theologicie  ;  et  extriuseca,  qualia  sacrivmenla  et  Verbi  divini  incariuitio;  in  8ec\in- 
da  parte  tractavit  de  virtut.ibus  omnibus  in  generali  et  in  paitieulari.  et  de  vitiis  oppnsilis. 
quia  eadem  est  doctrina  contrariorum.  In  lertia  vero  parte  dr  iin;ii  n;itione  et  sacninientis; 
et  tandem  de  resurrectione  et  copulatiime  cum  fine"  (Vid.  Kiancisei  Toleti  in  Unm.  Theoloy. 
S.  Thuin.  Aqiiin.  EnamUio.  Tom.  I.,  jirieniiiiin.  p.  5 — B. ) 

*  See  GeacliichU  deit  lieU.  Thomag  von  AqiUtu  Dr.  Uoiuiuiciis  Metteuleitet's  EitUtituna. 
p.  26— il.  ^ 
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contemplation  with  the  outpouring  of  X)urest  wisdom  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  as  this  Prince  of  Theologians  ?  Who  so  pro- 
foundly versed  in  things  of  God,  in  the  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental truth,  and  at  the  same  time  so  tender  towards  others,  so 
great  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race,  as  this  Doctor  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  ?  Whose  charity  to  man  was  so  overflow- 
ing with  divine  affection,  whose  love  to  God  was  so  burning,  so 
consuming,  as  that  which  flamed  in  his  seraphic  heart,  shone 
like  a  sun  upon  his  breast,  and  brightened  on  his  brow  with  the 
effulgence  of  Paradise  itself  ?* 

Read  what  he  says  of  that  great  gift  which  in  its  measure 
made  him  what  he  was  : — 

The  Loi'd  says  in  the  tenth  chapter  and  forty-second  verse  of  S.  Luke : 
"  Mary  hath  chosen  the  best  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her." 
Now  "Mary  "  signifies  the  contemplative  life,  and  tlierefore  it  is  more  excel- 
lent tlian  the  active  :  f  that  is  to  say,  the  contemplative  life,  absolutely  con- 
sidered, is  more  excellent  than  the  active  ;  and  this  the  Philosopher  proves 
in  the  tenth  book  of  Ethics,  by  eight  ai-guments,  thus  :  (1)  because  the  con- 
templative life  brings  the  noblest  faculty  of  man  into  play,  that  is,  the  intel- 
lect, and  is  occupied  with  spiritual  things,  whereas  the  active  life  is  engaged 
in  exteraal  occupations-!  Hence  "Rachel,"  by  which  the  contemplative  life 
is  signified,  is  said  to  mean  vision  of  God  [visum  principiuml,^  whilst  the 
active  is  figured  by  Lia,  who,  as  S.  Gregory  says  in  his  book  of  Morals, \\  was 
bleai'-eyed :  (2)  because  the  contemplative  life  can  be  more  sustained  than 
the  active,  though  not  in  its  highest  degree  ;1[  hence  Mary,  wlw)  represented 
the  contemiilative  life,  is  desciibed  as  sitting  assiduously  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lord :  (3)  because  there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  contemplative  than  in  the 
active  life,  and  it  was  this  that  made  S.  Augustine  say  that  "  whilst  Martha 
was  troubled,  Mary  rejoiced  :  "**  (4)  l)ecause  in  the  contemplative  life  man  is 
more  independent  of  others,  since  those  who  practise  it  experience  fewer 
wants;  hence  it  is  said  in  S.  Luke  :  "Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 

*  Professor  Gibelli  speaks  eloquently  ou  the  merits  of  the  Sumrua  :— "  Ivi  [nella  Somina]  la 
filosofla  sgonibra  rt'ogui  iiigaimevol  velo,  siiicera  e  schietta  di  forme,  posto  giii  I'lisato  orgoglio, 
{',  lieta  (li  mrvire  alia  tcolngia.  la  iiualc  si  niostra  irraggiata  di-l  suortivino  Hpleiidorc  ;  la  RagJDiie 
e  la  Fi'ilc  faiiiKJ  (li  sc,  cia-sciiiia  si-coiiiio  sua   natura.   iicllissiiria   ed   olrrciiiirabil   iiHistr:i.     l^ual- 

nii(|iie  liiii  astiusa  trovcrsia,  (|iialiiu(iu<-  iiiii  iiialanrx  al  iiuislionr,  clu-   unit  pos.sa  ik.'ccu  icrc  a 

nieutc  uiuaiKi  (|nanto  o  alia  outologia,  o  alia  idcoldgia,  ii  alia  psicoUigia,  o  alia  teologia  pdli'iiiiea 
o  alia  dogmatica  o  all'ascetica  e  vatteiie  \k,  quivi  si  trova  diuiuita,  e  si  veggouo  della  vera  seu- 
teuza  le  prove  e  le  riprove.  In  somma  quest'Opera,  vero  tesoro  di  sapienza,  argomento  uui30 
auzi  che  raro  della  potenza  deirumano  ingegiio  avvalorato  da  sopraceleste  grazia  St  tale  per 
ogiii  rispetto  che  pii6  solo  essere  lodata  dal  piii  Dotto  de'Sauti,  e  dal  piii  Sauto  de'Dotti."  (  Vita, 
Cap.  XX  v.,  p.  95—96.) 

t  0pp.  Omnia  S.  Thomas  Aquinatis,  Vol.  ill.,  Summce  Theologicm  Secunda  Secundce,  Qiuestio 
CLXXXI/.,  .Art.  /.,  p.  609;  Ed.  Farm. 

t  Qiutst.  CLXXX.,  Art.  VI II.  ad  2;  et  Qiuest.  preec.  Art.  IV.,  ad  3. 

§  "  Rachel  vero  ovis,  vel  videiis  priuciphim  (nt  Rachel  dicatur  quasi  raa  chel,  id  est,  t'iVfitpnn- 
cyjiwm;  iiiterpretatur;  quia  coutemplativi  siiupliees  et  iimoceutes  sunt  siout  oves.  at  ab  omui 
tumultu  8,-cculi  alieni  .  .  .  ut  vidcant  ilUuu  qui  ait:  Ego  sum  priucipium  qui  loquor 
vobis."  (Vid.  Coruelii  a  Lapide  Comiiniitarii  in  Scripluram  Sacram,  Tom.  I.  In  Oenesim,  Gap. 
XXXIX.,  n.  28,  p.  245.     Parisiis,  MDCCCLIV.) 

II  Moral,  Ub.  VI.,  Cap.  XVIII.,  aprinc. 

ir  .\\\  thi^  great  (nnircli  bishops  were  the  same.  IJisliop  Kusebius  of  Vercelli  (.140—371)  set  the 
first  example  of  monastic  living.  He  introduced  Vita  Ciiiiiiniiiiis  amongst  his  clergy.  S.  Martin 
of  Tours  (:i7'.i— 40(1)  followed  liis  example:  I'lom  S.  Augnsliiic  tlic  practice  spread  into  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  In  fait,  total  abandcnimciit  of  the  world  \v;is  Innkcd  upon  as  one  of  Uw  first 
conditions  for  converting  it.  (For  further  iuformaliou  see  Giuzel,  kaiioiiiaclie  Lebensweise  der 
Geistlidten,  p.  19;  Rcrinisbiii-y,  1851.) 

*•*  Lib.  De  Verbi.i  Dam..  Serm.  XXVI.,  Cap.  II.,  ante  med,  [See  0pp.  Omnia  S.  Ang'.tstini,  Vol. 
v.,  Sermo  CIV.,  p.  blC— 619,  J>/i(/(«'.] 
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troubled  about  many  things :  "*  (5)  because  the  contemplative  life  is  loved 
more  for  its  own  sake,  whilst  the  active  is  directed  towards  others.f  Hence  it 
is  said  in  the  Psalm:  "One  thing  have  I  asked  of  the  Lord,  this  will  I  seek 
after;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life  ;  that 
I  may  see  the  delight  of  the  Lord :  "J  (6)  because  the  contemplative  life  con- 
sists in  a  certain  i-est  and  repose,  according  to  the  Psalm :  "  Be  still  and  see 
that  I  am  God;"^^  (7)  T)ecause  the  contemplative  life  has  to  do  with  divine 
things,  the  active  \vith  human  affairs.  Hence  S.  Augustine  ||  says  :  "  '  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word  ' — behold  whom  it  was  that  Mary  heard  :  '  The  Wortl 
was  made  Flesh  ' — behold  whom  it  was  that  Martha  sei'ved  : "  1[  (8)  because 
the  contemplative  life  has  to  do  with  that  which  is  special  to  man,  namely, 
the  intellect,  whilst  those  powers  which  we  have  in  common  with  bi'utes  take 
their  share  in  the  duties  of  the  active  life.  Hence,  after  it  is  said  in  the 
Psalm:  "Men  and  beasts  wilt  thou  preserve  0  Lord,"  that  is  mentioned 
which  is  special  to  man,  namely,   "In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light."** 

Our  Lord  adds  a  ninth  reason  when  he  says  :  "Mary  hath  chosen  the  best 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her,"tt  which  S.  Augustine  expounds 
thus  :  "  Your  part  is  not  bad,  but  hers  is  better.  Listen  why  it  is  better : 
because  it  shall  not  be  taken  from  her :  one  day  you  shall  be  relieved  of  the 
bm-den  which  oppresses  you,  but  sweetness  of  Tiiith  is  everlasting. "|| 

Here,  be  it  remarked,  the  three  great  elements  which  go  to 
the  construction  of  the  "  Surnnia  "  can  be  easily  seen  as  they 
helj)  in  the  building  up  of  the  Angelical' s  synthesis  of  theology, 
— Aristotle's  Ethics  representing  Reason,  8.  Augustine  standing 
for  Tradition,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  speaking 
with  luminous  distinctness,  declaring  the  infallible  teachings  of 
the  ycriptnres.  Whilst  the  pagan  moral  does  not  point  beyond 
earth,  8.  Thomas  points  up  to  heaven.  His  spirit  was  too  great 
to  be  satisfied  with  happiness  that  fails  :  he  began  to  gaze  upon 
the  bright  speck  in  the  distance  till  it  grew  before  his  eyes  and 


*  Luke  X.  41. 

t  Even  in  liis  treatmont  of  the  mystic  life  the  Saint  keeps  strictly  to  clear  and  logical 
method.  How  well  Drioux  speaks  : — "  II  evita  le  secoud  [rtefant]  en  procedaut  d'une  fa(,on  si 
riKouvcusc.  que  drpuis  le  <'oiiiiiieiiceinent  de  .son  vaste  onvrase  .jnsqii'?!  la  fin  on  niaielie  de 
deductions  i-n  (li-dncticins  ilapii-s  dcs  principes  constants  ct  inevitables.  Toutes  .ses  (livi.sions 
et  totltes  .ses  sulicli\  isions  .sum  .justiliees  ]iai'  la  loj;iiirH'  la  plus  sev  rrc,  et  il  u'est  pas  ])o.ssilile  de 
trouver  iin  i)laii  iiui  soil  a  la  lois  plus  vaste,  i)lns  sinii)le  et  plus  naturel.  II  eniljrasse  tout,  et 
cliaque  chose  se  trouve  si  paifaiteinent  .'i  sa  place  qu'on  ne  pense  pas  en  parcouraut  ce  vaste 
<^ditice  qu'il  soil  possible  d'assisnev  nn  autre  oidre  aux  parties  qui  le  componeut."  (La  fiomme 
Tlieologtq-ue  dr.  S.  Thomas,  Lalin-Fran^aia  en  Regard,  par  M.  I'Abbe  Drioiix,  Introduction,  Tome  I., 
p.  15;   Paris,  1853.) 

i  Fs.  XX  VL .4.  ^Ps.XLV.,n. 

II  Drioux  notices  how  the  whole  Sumnui.  rests  upon  tradition,  Scripture,  aud  reason.  He  fully 
appreciates  S.  Tlionias'  nuistery  of  the  Fathers.  '■  Si  nous  exauiinons  le  fond  de  I'ouvrage,"  he 
sa.ys,"  tout  le  niondi'  reconuaitra  (|U'il  n'cst  pas  possible  de  trouver  une  couuaissauce  plus  pro- 
foiide  des  saintes  K<  litures,  dcs  Piuis  de  rE<rlise,  des  decisious  des  couciles  et  dcs  papes.  de  la 
philo.sopliie  aocieune  et  de  toutes  les  sciences  naturelles  .  .  .  .Saint  Paul  est  parnii 
les   ecnvaius   sacri-s  celui   qu'il  cite  le   plus  souveut        .        .        .        Parnii   les  P<  res  il  a  une 

jircdilection  marquee  pour  .saint  Angnstin,  mais  il  n'en  rapporte  pas  nioins  les  ti' ignagrs  <lt^ 

saint  Kasile.  de  .saint  Anibroise,  de  saint  Grefjoiie  et  de  tons  les  autres  docleurs,  suit  cju  ils 
paraissent  coutraires  au  seiitinient  qu'il  soutient,  soit  qu'ils  le  conlirment.  Aristote  est  le  plii- 
losoplie  ancieu  qu'il  suit  de  preference,  niais  on  voit  <|u'il  irignore  pas  la  dot^trine  des  pla- 
toiiiciena,  des  stoiciena  et  des  autres  grandes  <'Colc8  dc  la  Grecc.  II  a  lu  Cieeroii,  et  il  salt 
retirer  de  sou  nieilleur  ouvrage  pliilosophique  [Les  Tnsculaues]  les  v<*rites  les  plus  elevees 
qu'il  rcnfeiine."  (La  Somnu  Theoloifiqite  de  S.  Tlwmas,  iMtin-Franfais  en  ICegard,  lorn.  /.,  Intro- 
ductiori.  i  1,  p.  16.) 

H  Lib.  De  Vnbis  Donu,  Serm.  XXVI.,  Cap.  IL,  circa  nud.    [Loc.  Cit] 

■**  Ps.  XXXIV;  8.  tt  iufce  jr.,  42. 

%X  Lib.  de  Verbis  Dom.  [Loc.  Ct<.] 
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enlarged  its  disk,  and  unfolded  before  his  contemplation  into 
the  effulgence  of  supernatural  vision,  imperfect  here,  yet  never 
to  be  quenched,  but  rather  to  be  perfected  when  Christ's  Face 
shall  be  unveiled,  and  His  glory  shall  appear.* 

This  second  part  of  the  "  Stimvia''  appeared  in  two  large 
volumes,  the  first  containing  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ques- 
tions, including  six  hundred  and  nineteen  articles ;  the  second 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen  articles,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  questions.! 

On  the  appearance  of  the  master  portion  of  this  work  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans,  which  was  sitting  at 
Florence,  was  besieged  by  applications  from  various  universi- 
ties, imploring  the  Fathers  to  send  the  Angelical  to  teach  in 
their  several  schools.  Bologna,  feariug  to  lose  him,  did  all  in 
its  power  to  persuade  the  Chapter  to  allow  him  to  remain  ; 
Paris,  for  the  third  time,  forwarded  its  warm  petition  ;  X 
Rome  intreated  that  the  greatest  of  theologians  should  be  per- 
mitted to  give  (clat  to  the  most  Christian  city  of  the  world  ; 
whilst  beautiful  Naples,  which  years  ago  had  been  dazzled  and 
charmed  by  his  brilliancy  and  virtue  as  a  youth,  and  which  had 
not  forgotten  his  early  history,  more  fervently  than  all  the  rest 
prayed  the  Fathers  in  Chapter  assembled  to  allow  Brother 
Thomas  to  return  to  the  University  of  which  he  had  been  so 
bright  an  ornament,  to  pour  out  his  matured  knowledge  as  a 
finished  theologian.  Charles,  King  of  Sicily,  joined  in  this 
supplication  ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  wishes  so 
earnestly  expressed  by  so  admirable  a  Prince  should  prevail 
over  all  the  revst.^ 

The  Saint  therefore  left  Bologna  for  Naples,  and  passed  some 
little  time  in  the  old  convent  of  S.  Sabina,  where  he  renewed 
the  recollection  of  his  youthful  years,  when  hurrying  away 
from  maternal  influence  at  Naples,  he  had  found  peace  in  the 
palace-convent  of  Hyacinth  and  Ceslas,  and  comfort  in  the 
simple  church  where  S.  Dominic  had  loved  so  much  to  pray.|| 

*  All  the  writers  of  the  Saint's  life  speak  of  the  extraordinary  power  that  was  given  him  of 
seeing  things  of  the  other  world.     (For  example,  see  Friserio,  Lib.  HI.,  Cap.  HI.,  p.  137.) 

t  It  is  strikins  how  the  AuKcliciil  sclcct.s  ns  his  authorities  in  his  Summa  those  special  men 
who  ave  specially  stroiij;  upon  the  particnlar  tiuejition  under  disciissiou.  For  iust«nce.  in  the 
moral  portion  of  the  Secunda  ,SrniH(l<e  there  is  .S.  Augustine;  in  Canon  Law  S.  Isidore,  Gratian, 
the  Decrera  of  the  Popes,  anA  the  dor/ms  Juris  Civilis ;  iu  contemplation,  S.  Gregory  the  Great, 
S.  Bernard,  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's:  then  in  natural  virtue  Cicero,  Salhist,  Macrohius,  ic. 

t  '"L'Kcole  de  I'aris  t'aisoit  sis  diligences  pour  I'avoir  uiie  Keeoudc  on  troisifnie  fois:  elle  ne 
manquoit  )>as  df  litres,  pour  cxij;!-!  la  imlV-iiMMi-,  luiisiin'rllc  poiniiit  toujdui.s  Ic  ii-garder 
comme  sou  eleve,  et  I'un  de  scs  |ilus  ilUistics  ineiiibrcs.  On  m-  nou.s  a  imiul  coiisirv  i-  la  Lett  re, 
qui  f'ut  eerite  :\  cc  Bujet ;  mais  dana  celh',  (jue  les  nu"-uu'»  Doi-tcurs  (TrivircMl  (li-ii\  anw  apr'"'S, 
au  Cha))itre  (icucral  des  FF.  I'leclieurs,  qui  se  tenoit  :\,  Lyon,  et  (jui  est  rappm  lie  <laus  I'His- 
toire  de  ri'niversite  de  Paris,  on  y  fait  mention  de  celle-ci :  Cvm  eiiin  a  iiot^ti"  I'ttlhiiin,  Henerati 
Cnpitulo  ivulro  Flonnliw  celebrato  requixissemvs  instanter, proli  dolor!  von  potidiiiii.i  fhliiure.  Lea 
Remains  demandoient  aussi  la  merae  faveur."     (Toujon,  fAv.  HI.,  Chap.  I'll,  p.  2Z4— i^.").) 

i  See  BareilU'.  Histoire  de  S.  Ttuymas  d Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  322,  (iuatriemt  Edilion. 

II  See  Cluip.  I'l.  p.  56,  of  thi.s  v  ml: 
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Here,  where  his  little  cell  still  may  be  seen,  he  commenced  the 
third  part  of  the  '■^  Sumvia,'"  and  wrote  his  Commentary  on 
Boethius. 

In  due  course  he  set  out  for  Naples,  and  en  route  visited  his 
old  friend,  Cardinal  Richard,  at  whose  country-house  he  had 
converted  two  Jewish  Rabbles  some  years  before.  Here  he  fell 
ill,  but  he  speedily  recovered  ;  then  his  socms,  Reginald,  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever.  The  Angelical 
applied  a  relic  of  S.  Agnes  to  the  invalid,  a  relic  which  he 
carried  about  his  person  in  admiration  of  the  spotlessness  of  the 
Saint,  and  Reginald  was  instantly  and  wholly  cured,*  An  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  population  when 
S.  Thomas  entered  Naples  cannot  be  conveyed  by  mere  descrip- 
tion. It  was,  historians  say,  a  genuine  ovation.  It  recalls  to 
mind  the  reception  of  8.  Athanasius  in  Alexandria.!  The 
whole  city  turned  out  to  meet  the  man  of  God.  The  highway 
was  one  sea  of  human  heads,  which  flowed  steadily  in  one 
direction,  when,  touching  upon  the  simple  cortege  of  the  Angel- 
ical, and  surrounding  him,  and  almost  swallowing  him  up,  it 
gradually  flowed  back  towards  the  city.  Frantic  were  the  shouts 
of  joy  amongst  the  people,  wildly  and  enthusiastically  they  bore 
their  prize  along  towards  the  great  convent  of  S.  Dominic  ;J 
triumphant  was  the  entry.  His  genius  and  gentleness  capti- 
vated serious  and  learned  men  ;  the  orator  saw  in  him  one  pos- 
sessed, if  not  of  powers  of  display,  of  marvellous  powers  of 
persuasion  ;  religious  men  in  looking  on  him  beheld  the  cham- 
pion of  their  order,  and  a  pattern  to  be  copied  only  at  a 
distance  ;  theologians  saw  him,  and  felt  that  he  was  beyond  the 
range  of  envy  ;  kings  and  nobles  recognized  under  the  rough 
tunic  of  the  Friar  the  bluest  and  purest  blood  of  Italy,  whilst 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  the  unlettered  simpleton,  in  cast- 
ing their  eyes  upon  the  great  Angelical,  remembered  how  he 


*  Speaking  of  tlie  Aiigeliral's  faitli  in  the  intercession  of  the  Saints,  the  Vita  says  : — "Delche 
ressenipio  ne  ilieile  (juel,  che.  con  Reftiiialdo  le  avenue:  inipeiciche  essendosi  inferinato;  e 
visitannolo  san  Toniaso.  lo  ritvovo  dal  niiilt-  aj{S'a^'<t'>;  <'  eoiiie  che  di  peifi-t to  medico  prot'es- 
sione  faceva;  prima  consolandolo.  aoilii(nhc  il  iiialc  ediupoitato  liavesse  :  e  i)iiscia  delle  coiiso- 
lationi  opeiando  1  corponili ;  ma  di\  iiii  rimedij.  I'cssorto,  clie  havesse  licorso  alia  l)eata  Agnese, 
prejjaiidola.  ilic  soconei-  fjli  dovesse,  die  per  i  snoi  niciiti  haverel)lie  otteimto  appreaso 
airoiiiiipotciiti'  I)i()  la  .saiiita.  e  li  ])ose  sopra  la  testa  aleuiie  icliiiuie  della  su<lelta  santa  AKiiese, 
die  hii  pditavu  adusso  del  cDiitinuo,  per  essi-re  molto  div<it<p  di  (jiiilla  Santa:  e  k''  disse,  ch'euli 
liavesse  divotione  a  qnella  lieiiedetta  Vergiiie:  Ildie  t'atto,  riiit'crmo  si  seiiti  snbitu  sano." 
(Vitadi  .San  Tmiiaso  d'Aquinu,  p.  30;  Tourou,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  225;  Bareillu,  Oltap.  XXV., 
p.  323.) 

t  See  Chap.  III.,  p.GOSof  thU  Vohivie. 

t  "  Son  eutr«-e  dnns  cette  ville  fnt  nn  veritalde  trioniphe:  et  ce  triomphe  etait  d'antant 
phis  bean,  qn'il   avait  Mi:   i>ln8  spoutane.  plus   universel.     Toutes  les  classes  de  la  societe  ae 

firessi'^vi-iit  avee  un  I'-jral  euthousiasme  sur  les  pas  de  Thomas  d'Aquiu.  La  jiloire  de  cet 
louiini-  njiDudait  i^i  tons  les  si-utimeuts,  Jt  toutes  les  idees.  Les  lettres,  les  ■jraiiils  et  toule  la 
lulat  11)11  des  icoles  aeeouraieiit  iioiir  eoulenipler  la  plus  haute  persouuitieation  de  la  seifuee. 
peuple  hiimeme  se  preeiiiitait  X  la  rencontre  dii  nenie.  paree  «jue  ce  genie  etait  uu  religieux 


Eopulatiiiii  des  icoles  aeeouiaieiit  iioiir  eontenipler  la  plus  haute  personuitication  de  la  seit-MC 
e  peuple  hiimeme  se  preeiiiitait  X  la  rencontre  dii  genie,  paree  «jue  ce  genie  etait  uu  religiei 
et  nn  saint        .        .         .         La  foule,  C^mne  et  resjieetnense,  I'accompagna  jusqu'aux  portes  de 
ce  convent  doniiuicaiu  oil  TUumas  avait  embrasse  la  profession   religieuse."     (Bareille,  CItap. 
XXV.,  p.  325—326.) 
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Imd  abandoned  all  earth  could  offer,  and  all  that  pride  of  place 
could  give,  to  serve  God,  like  them,  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
and  in  company  of  the  poor. 

To  the  Angelical  himself  it  must  have  been  a  strange  sensa- 
tion to  feel  himself  borne  along  in  the  surging  frantic  crowd,  if 
he  was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  their  jubilant  applause — 
to  hnd  himself  the  idol  of  that  hour,  if  he  was  not  still  serenely 
living  in  the  sunlight  of  the  upper  world.  Anyhow,  he  speedily 
set  himself  once  more  to  his  accustomed  work,  lecturing,  preach- 
ing, contemplating,  corresponding,  and  penning  the  remainder 
of  the  ^'Summa  Theologicay^  Here  he  was  in  his  old  city  once 
again  which  he  had  known  so  well  in  early  boyhood  ;  where, 
as  an  infant,  he  was  taken  to  the  baths  ;  where  the  bright  light 
had  shone  around  his  brow  ;t  where  our  Lady  chose  him  for 
her  own  :J  and  where  he  first  learnt  to  love  S.  Dominic,  and  to 
exercise  his  extraordinary  powers  of  logic  and  of  memory. 
Here  he  was  comparatively  within  easy  distance  of  Rocca 
Sicca,  San  Giovanni,  Loreto,  Belcastro,  and  Cassino — of  his  old 
haunts  where  he  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  days.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  a  pilgrim  had  come  home  again  after  a  long  absence 
in  an  alien  land— home  again  to  labour  a  little  more,  to  rest, 
and  then  to  die.^ 

During  the  year  and  a  half  he  was  at  Naples,  he  composed 
several  important  works.  He  finished  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  fifty  Psalms,  and  did  all  he  Was  destined  to  do  to  the 
"  Summa  Theologica.''^  He  wrote  ninety  questions,  including 
five  hundred  and  forty-nine  articles  of  the  third  part :  and 
though  he  did  not  absolutely  complete  his  great  scheme,  he  had, 
in  reality,  finished  it  in  the  main,  after  he  had  treated  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  had  drawn  out  a  scientific  exposition  of  the 
knowledge,  grace,  and  perfections  of  Christ,  of  the  mysteries  of 
His  life,  and  of  His  merits  and  His  passion. 

This  third  part  then  dwells  on  three  great  subjects,  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and 
the  General  Judgment,  thus  completing  the  circle  of  salvation — 
beginning  with  God  as  man's  Maker,  and  ending  with  Hira  as 
his  Judge.     And  although  the  Angelical  did  not  get  beyond  the 

*  See  Bareille,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  328;  Touroii,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VII., p.  227. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Chap.  I.,  p.  4. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  I.,  p.  4. 

^  The  King  not  only  petitioneil  to  have  the  Anjjcilical  at  the  University  of  Naples,  but  he  also 
paid  a  pension  tor  liini : — "  Nra))()li  i;;itiir  ic^iiis  stipendiis  saciani  disciplinam  uociiit  usque  ad 
vitif  exituni,  e,t  uarniiit  liistorici  pi.-cstitiitaiii  illi  I'uissi-  iiicrc<ili-iii  uniiis  uiicia)  auri  pex- siugu- 
los  menses."  (See  Ellu.jiam  llislnririiin.  iipp.  Ouinin.S.  Tlioiua'  ,\ciuiiialis,  jj.  26,  Vol.  I.J  And  iu 
cominenioration  of  tlic  al)o\c  tlie  lollowiiig  iuscriiition  lias  been  written; — "  Viator,  hue  ingre- 
diens  aiste  (iraduin,  atqiie  rencfare  hanc  imuyinem  et  catliedrum  in  qiui  sedens  Mag.  ille  Tlwmas  de 
Aquino  de  Neap,  cum  frequente,  ut  par  erat,  (inditorum  concursu,  et  ilUus  soicnli  felicitate  admirabiU, 
doctriitain  2'heoloyicam  docebat."     (Loc  Cit.J 
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Treatise  on  Penance,  still  this  third  part  was  made  up  of  extracts 
from  his  other  works.  The  treatment  on  our  Lord  falls  into 
two  main  portions,  one  dwelling  on  His  Person,  the  other  on 
His  life  and  works.* 

First,  S.  Thomas  speaks  of  the  hypostatic  union  in  itself,  of 
the  person  assuming  human  nature,  of  the  nature  assumed,  of 
the  parts  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  order  of  assumption  ; 
next  of  the  accompanying  gifts,  of  the  grace  of  Christ  as  man, 
and  as  Head  of  the  Church  ;  of  His  knowledge  in  general,  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  His  soul,  of  infused  and  experimental 
knowledge,  and  of  the  power  of  the  soul  of  Christ :  then  of  the 
defects  which  He  assumed  as  to  His  body,  and  as  to  His  soul  ; 
then  again  of  the  results  of  the  union  as  they  affect  Christ 
himself,  as  to  His  being,  His  will,  His  operation  ;  as  they 
regard  the  Eternal  Father  in  respect  of  subjection,  prayer, 
priesthood,  adoption,  predestination  ;  and  finally  as  they  influ- 
ence us  in  respect  of  adoration,  and  of  the  Lord's  mediatorial 
office  in  regard  of  His  creatures.  His  work  on  earth.  His 
passion,  and  His  glorification  fall  under  four  heads  :  His  coming 
into  the  world,  His  progress  through  the  world.  His  going  out 
of  it,  and  His  exaltation,  which  begin  with  the  twenty-seventh 
and  end  with  the  fifty-ninth  question.! 

And  in  this  we  have  an  outline  of  the  great  moral  instrument 
for  forming  men  into  Christians.  Here  we  see  the  influence  of 
the  Solitaries,  whose  companionship  was  with  Christ,  of  the 
Fathers  who  lived  to  Him  alone,  and  of  the  great  Founders  of 
Monastic  Orders,  whose  one  end  and  aim  was  to  reproduce  His 
likeness  upon  the  earth.:}:     Here  we  perceive  the  influence  of  S. 

*  The  Prologus  shows  the  scope:— "Quia  Salvator  noster  Dominus  Jesus  Christus,  teste 
angelo,  populnm  sunm  mlvum  fa-ciens  a  peccatis  eormn.  viain  veritatis  nobis  in  seipso  denionstiavit, 
per  quani  aii  l)iatitu(linem  imniortalis  vita;  resurgendo  perveuire  possimus :  uecesse  est  ut  ad 
consumnialioiiciii  totius  theologici  uegotii,  post  eonsidcratioiieui  ultinii  finis  hunianas  vit;e  et 
virtutum  ac  vitioruiu,  de  ii)so  omuiiiui  Salxatnrc  ac  Ik  ncficiis  c.ius  Imiiiaiio  Kcjiieri  )iia-stiti8 
nostra  cousideratio  subsefjuatur.  Circa  i|iiniii  (1)  icuisiilf raniliiiri  iiciiurit  de  ipso  Salvatoic; 
(2)  de  sacranientib  ejus,  quibus  saliitcin  coiiscciuiinur ;  (:i)  di'  line  iiiiniortallK  vita',  ad  (luaiii  jier 
ipsuni  resurgendo  perveninius.  Circa  iirinnini  (iMplcv  ((iiisidcratio  occurrit:  prima  est  di-  ipso 
lucarnatiouis  mystcrio,  secundum  .mod  Hins  pro  nostra  salute  t'a.tusest  lioiuo;  secunda  de  liia 
qUiB  per  ipsum  Salvatorcm  noslruni,  idcst.  Ileum  incai  iial  uin.  sunt  acta  et  passa."  (Sancti 
Thomae  Aqtiinalis  Mumma  TJifohnjica,  I'am  Tirtia.  I'rulo'jits  p.  1,  I'ol.  IV.) 

t  Tlie  wliole  history  of  redemption,  as  drawn  out  in  this  portion  ot"  the  Siumina  Tlieoloaica 
can  be  taken  in  at  a  glauee,  by  looking  at  the  following  scheme:— "  Das  Wirkeu  nnd  Leideii 
Christi  wird  unter  die  vier  Kategorieu  des  iiis/renaitu,  prvyrenaiui.  eyressui:  und  exaltatio  Christi 
gebracht,.jede  aberiuals  vier  Moiueute  in  sich  fassend  : 


I. 

INGKKSSCS  : 

1.  EnipfsiiigDiss  {qit. 

il—3-i), 

2.  Gebiirt    (gu.     35. 

■.tti). 

3.  Beschncidung 

('/".  37), 

4.  Taufe  (qu.  38.  39), 


n. 

PKoOREssns  : 

1.  Wandel  (ya.  40), 

2.  Versnchung  {qu. 

■»1). 
3  Lehro  (gii.  42), 


ni. 

KHRESSIS  : 

1.  Leiden  {(lu.  46 — 

49), 

2.  Tod  {qu.  m, 


IV. 

KXALTATIO: 

1.  Auferstehung  (qu.  53 — 56), 

2.  Hininielfahrt  (qu.  57), 


3.  Throneu    znr    Rechten   des 

Vafers  (y«.  58), 

4.  Wiederkuuft  zuiu  GericUt* 
(yu.  59.") 


Begriibniss  (qu. 
51), 
4.  Wunder  (ga.  43—     4.  Hiilleufahrt  (qu. 
45),  52), 

— Werner,  Der  heilige  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Ersler  Band,  Piinjles  Capitel,  p.  819 820. 

t  It  is  in  this  that  tlie  influcuce  of  the  monastic  system  of  theology  wliich  flourished  at  S 
Victor's  IS  perceptililc  in  the  method  <d'  S.  TlKimas.  unmelv.  that  he  aim's,  not  only  at  displ;ivin.' 
the  scientilu'  timire  ..f  tlieology.  but  at  turnniu'  >mt  m..«,<s(,V  mm  ;  that  is.  meu'of  Iml.i<:iMstio. 
sacrince.  men  ot  adnn.ig  love,  men  of  singleness  of  purpose.  Christians  in  every  \vav  complete, 
tins  coiues  out  with  great  clearness  when  a  comparison   is  instituted  between  the  system  of 
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Anthony  and  his  courageous  abandonment  in  the  desert ;  of  S. 
Athanasius  and  his  indomitable  battling  in  the  cause  of  the 
Word  Incarnate  in  the  world  ;  of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  Theo- 
logus  in  their  abiding  adoration  of  His  Image  ;  of  S.  Chrysostom 
whose  life  was  lived  away  in  defending  His  revelation  ;  of  S. 
Jerome  and  S.  Augustine,  who,  out  of  love  of  Hira,  quelled  the 
giant  rebellion  of  their  natures  ;  and  of  S.  Ambrose  and  S. 
Gregory  the  Great,  who,  in  moulding  their  intellects  and  hearts 
on  His  model,  were  enabled  in  turn  to  fashion  the  civil  order  of 
society  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Cross.*  The  Christ- 
principle  which  animated  them,  was  paramount  in  the  will  and 
reason  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.  If  his  one  real  striving  was  to 
conform  himself  to  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  his  one  solitary 
ambition  was  to  construct  a  scheme  or  instrument  for  forming 
men  after  the  same  pattern  ;  for  elevating,  purifying,  and  widen- 
ing their  natures  ;  and  for  filling  them  with  the  force  and  gener- 
osity, with  the  purity  and  charity  of  the  Crucified.  All  that  is 
mighty  in  intellect,  and  all  that  is  sovereign  in  will,  by  the  action 
of  this  organism,  can  be  turned  towards  the  noblest  end  in 
imperishable  endurance. t  The  rulers  of  the  Church  here  can 
see  the  nature  of  true  force  of  character,  true  justice,  true 
benignity,  and  breadth  of  view  ;  here  they  are  taught  that  noble 
art  which  combines  giant  strength  with  divine  gentleness,  whilst 
they  learn  how  to  exhibit  the  uprightness  of  a  judge  with  the 
tender  consideration  of  a  father.  Here  the  theologian  or  phi- 
losopher can  instruct  himself  in  the  hidden  mysteries  of  true 
development  of  mind,  of  expansion  and  accuracy,  of  grasp  and 
steadiness,  in  the  intuitions  of  faith,  and  in  the  deductions  of 
the  reason  :  here  man's  brain,  if  he  will  but  open  it,  may  be 
flooded  with  light,  and  invigorated  by  an  element  which  is 
next  door  to  a  revelation  ;  here,  in  a  word,  is  exhibited  a  com- 
plicated yet  sublimely-simple  moral  machine,  constructed  by  the 
illuminated  genius  of  a  Saint,  for  widening  all  the  faculties, 
ennobling  the  character,  and  fashioning  the  intellect  of  man 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  Christianity. 

the  Victorines  and  tliat  of  our  Saint.  The  Eastern  Fatliers  gave  breadth,  the  Latin  solidity, 
the  Greek  force,  and  the  Victorines  direction.  (See  the  First  Volume  of  this  work,  Chap.  XL, 
XII.,  p.  110—148.) 

*  Who  knows  in  these  days  how  to  rontrol  the  niassi'S  as  S.  .Vthanasins  did,  and  S.  Basil, 
and  S.  Chr.vsostoii]  .'  Wlio  iiuss.-sscs  thi-ir  divini'  hiijjc-nrss,  their  Mi-r\c.  and  yet  tlieir  gentle- 
ness and  delicacy  of  t'ccliiij;,  tlicir  sweetness  iind  yet  tlieir  foi  cc  of  cliaraetcr  ?' 

t  It  at  once  oecnrs  to  any  calm  and  jiidieial  mind  that  it  is  visionary  to  hope  that  the 
"  Summa  Theolo'jica"  will  ever  become  a  te.Kt-book  amongst  educating  men.  Truly,  one  thing 
is  practice,  another  is  theory.  It  may  be  visionary  to  anticipate  that  a  theory  will  be  a<lopted 
soon  which  seems  far  removed  from  peoi)le'B  thoughts.  The  men  in  Plato's  cave  or  den 
believed  in  shadows,  anil  were  ready  to  put  any  one  "  to  death"  who  attempted  to  undeceive 
them.  But  the  tact  ot  men's  obstinacy  in  errordoes  not  make  it  less  necessary  to  proclaim  the 
truth,  rather  the  nxire  so.  and  that  often  and  repeatedly.  However  soundly  men  may  sleep 
they  wake  at  last  if  they  arc'  shaken  rudely  enoiigh.  It  is  difficult  to  convert  the  worshippers 
of  taisc  gods  or  of  home-made  idols.  But  if  there  is  a  way  of  doing  so  it  is  by  thrusting  before 
their  attention  the  true  tliecn  v  ut  lite,  and  lietv.re  their  eves  the  highest  models  of  the  same: 
that  is,  the  "  ■'>uiiiiiki"  of  S.  Thonuis  and  the  Fathers  of  the  (nuirch. 
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If  tlio  iui})rHssion  on  the  wax  is  exquisite,  equally  perfect 
must  be  the  die  sunk  into  the  steel,  that  is  to  say,  the  theory  of 
the  Snmma  Theologica  must  exactly  correspond  witli  its  impress 
on  the  soul  in  the  order  of  active  life.  And  as  each  delicate 
line,  and  spiral  whorl,  and  gentle  curve  which  goes  to  form  the 
whole  design  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  very  act  of  stamp- 
ing out  every  pre-existing  form,  so  is  it  with  the  "  Summa  "  of  S. 
Thomas.'*  The  perfect  Christian  theory  is  the  annihilation  of 
all  other  schemes  which  do  not  harmonize  with  it,  be  they 
founded  on  philosophy,  politics,  or  religion  ;  and  the  perfect 
Christian  man,  by  the  very  act  of  being  what  he  is,  becomes  an 
active  foe  and  sworn  antagonist  to  every  painciple  in  the  order 
of  action  and  ideas  which  crosses  the  imprint  of  Christ's  image 
on  the  hi.^art.  Thus  the  ^^  Sunmia  TJieoloffica'^  is  not  only  a 
colossal  challenge  to  the  unbelieving  worlds  but  it  is  a  mighty 
instrument  for  creating  patristic  men,  and  turning  out  matchless 
champions  of  the  Cross.  It  simply  embodies  the  principles 
which  animated  the  soul  of  S.  Anthony  in  the  desert,  and  of  S. 
Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  and  S.  Gregory,  in  the  world. 

And  though  his  own  great  specialty  was  contemplation, 
though  he  shrank  away  from  active  life,  S.  Thomas  was  not 
moved  one  hair's  breadth  in  the  just  balance  of  his  mind.  His 
perfect  type  of  highest  perfection  is  not  exclusive  contemplation 
after  all.  The  outcome  of  his  "  /8u?mna  Theological''  the  noblest 
and  the  best  which  that  huge  moral  instrument  would  aim  at 
turning  out,  points  straight  at  those  great  specimen-men  who 
have  been  spoken  of  before,  those  who,  anointed  with  the 
unction  of  the  Episcopate,  possess  the  ph^^ntitude  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  cherisli  in  the  centre  of  the  heart,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  calling,  that  self-immolating  heroism  which  is 
the  life-spring  of  noble  deeds.f     It  is  not  the  pure  contempla- 

*■  It  may  1)6  objected  that  tlio  Augclieal  did  not  wholly  catch  the  traditionary  tcachiiij;  of 
the  Cliurcll,  for  example,  in  his  trcatmcut  of  the  Iiiiiiiaiiilate  Coiiciplioii.  There  is  no  donht 
that  lie  held  the  Lombard's  view  when  he  ^VTote  his  Trait  on  t\ti-  "  Hiihilatio  Angflica."  (Seo 
Vol.J.ofthi!iwork,ClMii.XXr.,p.'SM);  note,  a\sr<  >>/>hs<:  VI..  /».  l.i:i);  but  llii-re  are  not  wanting 
grave  anthoritii-s  who  maintain  that  the   Saint    Inlcl    ami   tan;;lit  the   reveah-d  dortrine  in  his 

more  imiiortaut  works.     Let  Werner  .spiak  :— "  I'ass  'I'l a.K  dii-  l,i-lire  von  der  unbillicktcn  Km- 

ptangniss  Maria  hestritten,  ist  nieht  siclier  I'cslne.stcllt,  oliwolil  die  ilini  /.ngi'.schrielx-iic  licliro 
von  einer  nachfolgendeii  Heiligiiiig  der  in  .Sclmhl  ciniitanfiincn  JiinnlVan  nacli  dein  Vor;;ange 
eines  .lohaiiiiea  Damasceiins,  Radbertus  I'asihasiii.M,  Katramniis,  An.s<'lniiis,  llildeliert,  Heriiar- 
dns,  Kicliard  von  St.  Victor,  Kngelbcrt.  Odo  von  Canibr.ii.  I'elrn.-t  Vem-rabilis,  .Vlbertiis  Magnus 
nicht  iiberraschen  kaiiii  und  sogar  als  seine  walirscheinliclie  .\ii.sirlit  zn  vernmtlien  ware. 
Indess  ninss  bemerkt  werden  da.ss  7,11  wiederhnllen  .Malin  neneilicbst  (lurch  Cardinal  L.ani- 
bniscliiiii  ( l>i'  iinmnntUito  Virginii  amceiitn.  Rmii.  I!l4i)  behaupti't  wonlcii  ist,  ilie  Scliritteii  des 
heiligen  Tlionias  seicn  von  spatcrcn  .Misclireiberii  .in  vcrs(  liii'deiKMi  Stfllen.  nanientlich  jenen, 
welcln-  iilirr  die  unlM-lleckte  Kinjiliingniss  hand. -In.  gd-iischt  winilcn.  V(Mi  g.■lll^.sc•nIlil■li.■n 
Text  vcriinilerungcn  s]iiicht  biTi-it.H  .IcMinics  Xici>l:iins  In  si-iiwr  Vcurcdc  ziir  I'aiiM-i  .Vusgabi- 
von  Thomas'  Werkeii  (lUti:)) ;  I.ainbruschiiii  l)cni<rkt.  dasM  die  Stelle:  nee  tintf  (luiimttiunnii.  mc 
in  aniiiKitivne,  snl  post  anirnatiunnii  nanctijiciita  u.  s.  w.,  weli^lie  '.i  qu.  27,  art.  2  zu  lesen  ist,  iu  meh- 
reren  alteii  Handschriften  sich  nicht  linde."  (Der  heiliye  Tlwmas  von  Aquino,  Erater  hand, 
Sechste.i  Capitel,  p.  868,  note.) 

*  And  iu  drawing  out  his  theory  of  iicriection  the  .\ngclical  makes  use  of  those  very  men 
■who  liave  already  been  brought  forward  as  tvpesof  the  nolih'st  class  of  Christian  heroes: 
indeed,  not  only  they  are  (|noted.  but  othi-rsalso:  for  example,  in  (,'H.rxfi.'  C/,A'.Y.Y.,  Art.  I., 
J).  S99,  S.  Gregory  the   Great   is  quoted  tive  times;   ^i  the   ue.xt  Qmntio  four  times,  as  well  aa 
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tive,  nor  is  it  the  man  of  pure  action,  who  represents  the  pattern 
Christian  of  the  Angelical :  but  it  is  he  who,  from  the  very 
overflow  of  his  contemplating  spirit,  pours  out  upon  others 
the  riches  of  his  piety  and  the  fulness  of  knowledge  ;  who,  if  he 
has  not  actually  renounced  all  created  things,  is  prepared  to  do 
so  in  his  heart,  and  to  trample  on  them  out  of  love  of  God  and 
man  ;  who,  "  ex  abundantia  dilectio7iis  dimiioe,''^  in  the  wide- 
ness  of  his  charity,  embraces  all  mankind,  and,  as  it  were, 
possesses,  through  the  nobility  of  nature  and  of  grace,  those  high- 
est gifts  of  sacrifice,  charity,  and  tenderness,  which  others 
generally  acquire  through  the  pressure  of  rule  and  the  yoke  of 
self-restraint.*  Whilst  the  religious,  under  vow,  is  striving 
towards  perfection,  the  bishop  holds  a  position  which  implies 
that  he  is  already  perfect :  he  is  the  Head  and  Crown  of  the 
moral  order,  the  king  and  pattern  of  every  perfection  of  mind 
and  heart  :  his  depth  of  contemplation  only  renders  his  actions 
more  divine  ;  and  his  actions,  from  their  very  purity,  stimulate 
his  intelligence  in  the  practices  of  contemplation, — they  are, 
with  him,  the  steps  by  which  he  mounts  up  into  the  kingdom, 
and  enters  the  threshold  of  the  Holy  Court.j 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  object  of  the  "  Summa  Theo- 
logicaV  Is  it  not  to  furnish  us  with  the  moral  frame-work 
upon  which  are  fashioned  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  ?  Does 
not  the  cultimating  point  just  mentioned,  as  it  were,  usher  into 
our  very  presence,  those  great  classic  Fathers  whose  lives  have 
been  sketched  already  ?  Does  not  the  Angelical  seem  to  say, 
•'  Here  is  the  instrument  by  which  men  made  of  clay,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  can  be  transformed  into  lights  of  the   world 

S.  Augustine's  Soliloquies;  in  the  next,  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  S.  Bernard,  Denis,  and  S.  Augus- 
tine; iu  the  next,  Richard  of  S.  Victor's  again,  and  S.  Bernard,  and  S.  Gregory  the  (ireat. 
S.Gregory  the  Great  would,  naturally,  be  most  frequently  referred  to;  for,  being  a  Benedic- 
tine, his  special  gift  would  be  contemplation  :  but  the  other  great  Fathers  exert  their  inttiienee, 
and  it  is  clear  enougli  to  any  student  of  the  lives  of  those  great  masters,  and  of  the  Smnimt  of 
S,  Thomas,  whence  the  latter  drew  his  views  and  principles  of  the  perfection  of  the  moral  man. 

*  Riesa,  in  his  learned  article  headed  Arixloleltstiw  in  Goschler's  Dictionnairc  Knriirlnpf-,li,/ui; 
says :—"  H.  Thomas  .sembla  renverser  le  raiii»irt  ('lalili  cutie  la  thiSologie  et  la  pliilii.so|ilni- cu 
pla<.'ant,  avec  Aristote,  la  science  au  dessus  dc  lacliim;  mais  il  est  vral  que.  sil  voit  dans  la 
science  le  but  supreme,  il  lui  donne  un  sens  esscnlicllcnuut  pratique  et  religieux,  puisqu'ello 
u'est  autre  chose  pour  lui  que  la  contemplation  dis  bienheureux  :  et  de  plus  il  dit  expresse- 
luent  que  la  science  thfeologique  est  une  science  i)rati(|ue,  i^ui,  partant  de  la  foi  rev61^e,  est  bien 
Buperieure  fi  la  science  qui  u'est  que  le  resultat  ue  la  peusee  th^orique  et  de  la  raison  natnrelle 
des  philosophes."  (Dktionwiire  Encyclopcdique  de.  la  Theologie  Vatliolic/iie,  traduit  de  l'AUema)id 
par.l.  Goschler,  Tom.  I.,  p.  535;  Paris,  1869.     Troinieme  Kdition.) 

t  The  following  objection  and  its  answer  will  show  clearly  in  what  light  the  Angelical 
looked  upon  Episcopal  iM-rfcction,  and  manifests  his  facile  acijuaintauee  with  the  FatlicTs. 
This  is  the  objection  ;— "  Pi-eterea,  perleetio  princijialis  eon.sixti  in  (lilecliniie  llei  (|iiani  iu  dilec- 
tione  proxinii.  Sed  status  reli^iosm-um  (lire(•t(^  ordinatur  ad  dileelidneui  Hei ;  uiuie  et  ex  Dei 
servitio  et  faniulatu  uniniuaiitur,  ut  /liciiiisiiin  du'ii  (i  ea)!.  (h'cI.  Ilierarch.  ante  meil.  .Status 
auteni  KpisedjHiruui  vidi-t  ur  (udiuari  ad  ililei'li(uieiii  proxiuii,  cujus  cune  superinteuduut.  nude 
et  noMiiiianliir,  ul  Jiatet  ]h-v  .-tuijii.^liniiiii,  1!)  ile  Civil.  Dei  (eap.  l9.  a  med.).  Krgo  videtur  ijuod 
status  reIii;i(isoruiM  ait  perfectiiir  (luam  status  Kpisediiiirum."  This  is  the  r(V)(?/ ;— "  Ad  .se(ain- 
dtiiu  ilieeiidum  (juod  hoc  ipsuui  (|U(id  l':|iise(i]ii  )[iteuiluut  his  quie  pertinent  ad  proximonini 
dilectiiiuein,  ))r()veiiit  ex  abundantia  (lile<tionis  diviuie.  Unde  Dominus  primo  a  Pelro  qmesivit 
aneum  <liligei(^t ;  et  postca  ei  sui  gregis  euiaui  c(uumisit :  et  Oreiioriiis  (licit  in  Pastorali  part.  I., 
cap.  5,  paruiu  ante  med. :  .Si  dil<;-tiiiiii.^  ti^tinnuiiiiin  iKt  ciira  pasturutis,  (juisquis  rirlntihus  pollitis 
greyemDeirenuitpnsrcre.Pastori'm  summuni  coiiriiicitnr  no7i  amore.  Hoc  auteni  est  uiajoris  liilec- 
tionis  signum.  ut  homo  propter  aniicum  etiani  alii  serviat  quam  si  soli  auiieo  velit  servire." 
(Summa  Theolonica  Hecunda  .■Secuuda:,  IJuiest.  CLXXXIV.,  Art.  VII.,  p.  620— U21 ;    I'vl.  III.) 
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and  salt  of  the  earth."  Let  the  full  force  of  the  ^' /Sii?n7na 
Theologica "  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  soul  of  noble  original 
nature  and  high  intellectual  gifts,  only  let  the  plastic  mind  and 
tender  heart  be  moulded,  and  stamped  by  such  a  die  as  this, 
and  the  result  in  the  contemplative  oi-der  may  be  a  S.  Thomas, 
a  S.  Anthony,  or  a  S.  Jerome  ;  in  the  active,  a  S.  Chrysostora,  a 
S.  "Augustine,  or  a  S.  Gregory  the  Great.*  The  supreme  in 
intellect  and  the  supreme  in  will,  here  find  their  place.f 

If  the  Episcopal  estate  represents  the  Angelical's  highest 
pattern,  the  monastic  represents  the  next  in  eminence.^  The 
monk  is  but  striving  after  that  sublime  perfection  which  the 
bishop  already  has  attained.  His  instruments  are  potent  ones, 
forces  which  give  his  spirit  freedom  ;  poverty,  that  is,  tramp- 
ling on  perishing  clay,  that  he  may  be  free  to  embrace  eternal 
light ;  chastity,  that  is,  abandonment  of  earthly  ties,  that  his 
only  bond  may  be  in  heaven ;  and  obedience,  that,  under  the 
mighty  will  of  God,  he  may  shake  off  the  despicable  slavery  of 
self :  and  all  this  under  a  solemn  irrevocable  vow,  that  human 
weakness  may  not  prevaricate  and  look  back  upon  the  flames  in 
which  all  its  fetters  have  been  consumed.  Such  as  these  were 
the  men  of  the  Collationes  Patmin,  of  whom  the  Angelical 
loved  to  read.  Here  we  see  S.  Anthony,^  S.  Pachoraius,  and  S 
Arsenius,  S.  Benedict,  S.  Dominic,  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.|| 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  great  classes  of  pattern  men  ;  such 
are  the  instruments  which  the  Angelical  saw  clearly  were  want- 
ing to  the  world.  The  "  /8u?nma  "  was  his  moral  machine  for 
making  salt  and  light — for  turning  out  detached  men,  men  of 
incorrupt  life,  of  illuminated  and  widened  charity.  He  wished 
to  bring  the  Fathers  back.  Rationalism,  which  is  simply  the 
sharp  edge  of  one  side  of  the  human  mind,  would,  by  degrees, 
break  up  like  frost  before  the  sun,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
them  ;  irreverence  could  hardly  be  irreverent  in  the  august 
presence  of  men  so  truly  great ;  whilst  heresy  and  schism  would 
lind  opponents  tilled  with  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  flame 

*  Dors  not  the  Church  hi-rsclf  draw  tlie  picture  of  these  same  great  atliletes  iu  her  service 
De  Coitsecraliune  Electi  Episcupil    (tiee  Pontificale  Komanum,  p.  58 — 81);  liomae,  184!).) 

t  See  Chap.  //.,  p.  515— 516  of  thU  Volume. 

i  It  might  be  remembered  that  the  author  is  not  inventing  here  a  teaching  of  bis  owu,  but 
simply  putting  into  English  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas. 

J  With  wliat  power  the  Angelical  grasped  the  issues  of  the  solitary  life!  He  saw  clearly 
how  spiiitually  strong  a  man  must  be  to  live  by  liiniself ;  and  how  mighty  those  were  who  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so ! — "  Id  quod  est  Nolitariniu  di-lict  e.sse  sibi  per  se  sutheiens.  Iloe  autem  est 
cui  nihil  deest,  q\iod  pertinet  ad  rationtin  iiiilicti  .  •  .  Sicut  ergo  id  ijuod  jam  )ier- 
fectum  est,  pra^nininet  ei  ijuod  ad  perfietioncni  cxercetur.  ita  vita  solilariorum,  si  deliite 
assuniatur,  preemiuet  vitai  soeiali.  Si  autem  absque  pneeedeuti  exercitio  talis  vita  assumatur, 
est  perieulosissima,  nisi  per  divinani  gratiam  suiipleainr  quod  in  aliis  per  exercitium  aequiri- 
tur;  sicut  patet  de  beatis  ^rt('<nio  et  Henedwlu."  ( Suminii  Ttuulugica,  l:>ecunda  Secuiidtr,  Q-iutst. 
CLXXXrill.,  Art.  VIII.,  p.  «.'>«— 657,  I'ol.  III.) 

II  It  is  clear  now,  why  the  Angelical  made  the  defence  of  the  Religious  Orders  such  a  cardinal 
point,  and  why  so  much  space  was  dedieatc-d  to  this  question  iu  the  Firt  Volume  of  (Am  work. 
(See  Chapters  XXIII.  and  XXiy.,f>.  a§8— 442.) 
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of  love.  Could  8.  Atlianasius,  S.  Basil,  S.Augustine,  IS.  Jerome, 
aud  S.  Gregory  the  G-reat  be  multiplied  on  earth,  there  would 
indeed  be  many  a  fierce  battle,  but  there  would  also  be  many  a 
crushing  victory.* 

But  it  will  be  asked.  Does  the  Angelical  expect  all  men  to  be 
bishops  and  monastic  men  ?  Assuredly  not.  He  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  all  are  not  called  to  be,  and,  from  the  nature- of 
the  case,  cannot  be  patterns  for  the  world.  Models  and  patterns 
are  few  in  every  order.  They  are  made  for  the  rest  to  look 
upon,  and,  in  their  place  and  measure,  to  imitate.  The  theo- 
logian and  the  contemplative  will  find  his  type  in  the  Angelical ; 
the  statesman  in  8.  Anthanasius,  S.  Ambrose,  and  S.  Gregory 
the  Great  ;  the  orator  in  S.  John  Chrysostom  ;  the  recluse  in  S. 
Anthony  ;  the  j)oet  in  S.  Gregory  Theologus  ;  the  chanij^ion  of 
liberty  and  freedom  in  S.  Basil ;  the  controversialist  in  8. 
Augustine  ;  whilst  the  monastic  state  itself  holds  out  to  view 
true  principles  of  progress,  stability  aud  freedom,  of  govern- 
ment, self-restraint  and  self-forgetfulness,  in  the  very  construc- 
tion aud  mechanism  of  religious  life.  What  the  bishop  and  the 
monk  carry  out  ad  litteram,  that  the  rest  should  aim  at  in  spirit 
and  at  a  distance. 

The  world  is  not  reformed,  the  civil  order  is  not  conquered, 
by  great  ideas  alone,  nor  simply  by  courageous  and  gifted  men  : 
it  can  be  subdued  by  these  in  combination  only.  Society  has 
lost  her  standards,  her  pattern  heroes  ;  the  high  theory  of 
Christian  life  is  fading  out  of  the  mind  of  men.  A  thousand 
discordant  voices  cry,  a  thousand  hideous  forms  are  lifted  before 
the  eyes ;  and  the  world  becomes  confused  in  the  midst  of  the 
delirium  of  rampant  pride  and  passion,  of  hideous  democracy, 
and  the  fury  of  the  half-educated  masses.f  Set  up,  before  it  is 
too  late,  the  chaste,  the  pure,  the  tender  Saints  of  God,  the 
tramplers  upon  wealth,  the  lovers  of  the  poor,  the  champions  of 
true  freedom,  true  beneficence,  which  forgets  self  in  the  very 
act  of  giving,  which  stamps  upon  pride  in  its  very  effort  after 
good,  and  never  feels  itself  to  be  so  rich  as  when  it  is  pouring 


*  It  was  hpcanse  lie  was  master  of  a  soiuul  and  intofcral  dosniatic  teacliinp:.  tlint  tlie  AukcH- 
cal  was  capable  of  biiildins  "P  sucli  a  si)leiidid  iiioial  system.  To  teac-li  luoi-ilit.v  without 
do"-nui  is  to  build  a  bouse  without  fouudatioiis:  to  tea<'h  it  without  an  infallible  substniluin  of 
positive  the(.I()"v.  is  to  build  upon  the  sand.  The  heifjht,  (b'pth,  and  solidity  of  the  ^'khihiu's 
niellMul  of  ib-vrl(ii)inK  the  (li\  iiie  in  man.  and  elevating  the  liniuau.  is  accounted  for  by  its 
complete  mastery  of  the  Traditionary  and  Scriptural  Dognuitic  Teaching  of  tlie  Church.  The 
house  stands,  because  it  is  built  upon  a  Rock. 

t  lu  the  Summa  are  laid  down  the  true  Principles  of  the  Riphts  of  Man.  One  error  will  ever 
litigate  with  another  error;  but  let  Truth  prevail,  not  piece-meal,  but  in  its  integrity,  and  then 
in  its  good  time  it  will  not  only  light  up  tlie  darlcness  but  it  will  calm  the  storm  ;  ami  civil 
society  will  find  its  equUihriu'm.  If  rulers  and  the  thinking  men  of  a  country  were  tonned 
upon  the  Summa  aud  stamped  with  its  impress,  then  Truth  and  .lustice  would,  m  part,  at  li^ist, 
take  the  place  of  the  five  or  six  millions  of  armed  men  who  maintain  a  precarious  peace  with 
steel  aud  gunpowder.  Lasting  security  proceeds  from  within  the  heart— it  is  not  to  be 
preserved  by  cultivated  brute-force  displaying  itself  with  a  soldier's  uniform,  or  a  uolicenian  8 
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itself  out  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Pull  the  pagan  patterns 
down  :  set  up  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  :  educate  men,  not  on  the 
morality  of  the  Stagyrite,  but  on  that  of  the  Angelical  Let  the 
"  Summa  Theologlca'''^  take  the  place  of  the  Ethics  of  the  infi- 
del, and  let  the  Kings  of  Christianity  be  set  before  the  angry 
eyes  of  the  ever-growing  population  of  the  world,  to  tame  them 
into  subjection  by  the  meekness  and  giant  power  of  their  lives, 
to  show  them  that  a  system  of  religion  and  world-government 
still  remains,  which,  whilst  it  teaches  princes  to  be  poor  and 
humble,  renders  them  so  supremely  great,  that  the  wayfaring 
man  has  but  to  see  them  to  acknowledge  that  their  sovereignty 
is  half-justified  by  the  intrinsic  royalty  of  their  characters  and 
hearts. 

The  masses  of  the  people  have  a  certain  instinct  within  them, 
which,  though  it  does  not  see  truth,  is  ever  restlessly  seeking 
after  it ;  and  they  will,  without  remorse,  break  down  polities 
and  institutions  until  they  find  it.  The  day  must  come  when 
the  standards  shall  be  set  up  ;  whether  that  day  will  dawn  after 
a  sea  of  blood  and  tears  has  purified  the  land,  or  whether  the 
horrors  now  casting  their  shadows  at  our  feet  will  be  averted 
by  thrusting  truth  boldly  before  the  world,  a  prophet  only  could 
determine.  The  day  has  passed  for  mere  material  politicians. 
Divine  patterns  alone  can  work  a  cure.  If  there  is  an  instru- 
ment for  forming  them,  it  is  the  "  Su?nma  Theologiea  ;"  if 
they  ever  exist  at  all,  they  w^ll  be  to  their  owni  age  what  IS. 
Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Augustine,  and  S. 
Gregory  the  Great  were  to  days  gone  by.  They  will  be  as  lights 
and  beacons,  proclaiming,  not  so  much  in  blatant  words,  but 
rather  in  their  private  and  public  lives,  those  principles  which 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  restless  multitudes,  and  preach  the  divine 
teachings  of  the  Crucified.  In  their  coming  pagan  philosophy, 
materialism  in  religion,  dogmatic  "  science,"  and  the  coarse 
cunning  of  the  demagogue,  as  well  as  the  refined  inanity  of  those 
who  are  too  weak  to  be  very  wicked,  will  be  lighted  up  by  the 


*  Rogardinf;  tlip  intuition  of  the  Angelical  in  matters  of  Tradition,  these  woi-ds  may  he 
added  to  what  lias  already  been  quoted  (p.  929,  note),  from  Werner's  Life : — "  l)er  Doniiuieaner 
IMiiiii)))  lironiiurd  (t  liWO)  beruft  sich  in  seiner  Summn  PrmHrnnluim  iin  Artikel  .'/rtna  auf  3  71J. 
'il,  art.  2,  uni  zu  erhiirten,  dass  der  Vorzug  der  Heili;;ini^'  .Miiiia's  darin  bistelie,  dass  sie  ini 
Aninialioiisaete,  d.  i.  ini  Mouienfe,  als  ilir  Leih  beseclt  wunlc.  ;;fluiliL;l  woiilcn  sii.  In  denisel- 
ben  AMikel  wird  jjesaRt,  dass  die  roniisclie  Kirche  zwar  iiielit  silber  das  i'l-st  der  Immiiciilata 
Conn/idd  Ceiere,  aber  (lessen  Feier  in  andei'eu  Kircheu  tolerire,  dalier  di<^  UeliauiitniiK;  einer 
nnlnHiiklen  Kni|ilanf;ni«s  Maria's  nicht  totaliter  zn  verwerfen  sei,  obwolil  die  Kirelie — wie  er 
hinzufii;;t — dureli  diese  Toleranz  nur  zn  erkeiiiien  gebe.  dass  es  nufjewiss  sei,  wann  Maria 
m-heilifit  worden  sei;  aiKtli  be.stelie  das  Kest  iiieht  zu  Kliren  der  Eniiiliiiitcniss,  sonderii  der 
HeiliKUiiK  Maria's.  Ala  eiiie  vorzii^'licli  \h\V(  isiiide  Stelln  wird  besonders  1  di«/.  4'1.  </«.  2.  art.  4 
ad  :ti"'i"  betoiit  — :  Talis  j nil  puviliis  linitie  rirninix.  iinir  percito  origiuali  et  aeluali  imiiiuniK  fiiit. 
In  1  (list.  17,  qu.  2,  art.i  lieibsl  es:  Jn  Imiln  i'tiijiiu-  j'liU  thijiiiiilin  ah  omiii  prcrain,  iileu  perfout  ad 
summuin  jmritatis.  Es  ist  iudessen  die  Kra^e.  oli  der  Ausdrmk  il-i>iiralii>  niclil  eiiie  vorausse- 
lieiide  I'nieinheit  voraiisseize,  wenn  sclion  nielit  der  Zeit.  so  iloili  ilir  Saelie  naeli,  worauf 
aneh  Thomas'  obi^e  Aeussernii<;  libi-r  das  Kest  der  unbelleckt-eu  Emx>tiiuguibS  liiuzudcuteu 
scheint."     (Erster  Baiul,  Seclistes  Vapitel,  p.  U6U — UtiU,  nutc.J 
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flames  of  truth.*  Men  filled  with  the  Spirit  seem  doubly  trans- 
figured in  the  presence  of  men  of  clay.  Men  formed  upon  the 
^^  Summa" — which  itself  is  compacted  of  Tradition,  Reason, 
and  Scripture — would,  by  their  very  presence,  were  they  placed 
before  the  eye  of  the  world,  command  a  veneration  and  secure 
a  respect  which  is  elicited  neither  by  power  nor  position,  and 
which  the  diplomacy  of  statesmen  is  too  crafty  to  attain.  Purity, 
Truth,  Justice,  and  Grentleness,  springing  from  an  intellect  and 
heart  moulded  on  Christ-jirinciples,  alone  could  stem  the  torrent, 
and  cast  a  light  into  the  darkness  of  our  day. 

It  was  the  Christ-principle  of  the  Benedictine  Pope,S.  G-regory 
the  Great,  and  of  S.  Augustine,  the  Benedictine  Monk,  which 
converted  England  to  freedom,  to  order,  and  to  faith,  in  days 
gone  by ;  it  is  their  principle,  and  their  principle  only,  though 
it  may  be  under  modified  conditions,  that  will  introduce  into 
our  threatening  chaos,  into  our  increasing  darkness,  into  our 
growing  peril  from  the  people,  such  elements  of  reverence  and 
liberty,  of  progress  and  obedience,  of  enlightened  science  and 
unswerving  faith,  as  alone  are  able  to  secure  to  a  mighty  nation 
that  cohesive  force,  that  expansive  elasticity,  and  that  graduated 
order  of  development  which  constitute  the  diff'erence  between  a 
national  cadaver,  and  a  body  politic  animated  from  end  to  end 
by  the  healthiest  energies  of  a  spontaneous  yet  regulated  life. — 
But  to  return  to  S.  Thomas  and  his  gentle  mystic  life. 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  great  labours  on  the 
"  Summa,^^  his  spirit,  which  had  from  his  boyhood  been  living 
in  the  world  unseen,  became  more  and  more  absorbed  by  heav- 
enly things.f     His  trances  and  ectasies  became  more  frequent, 

*  Take  onr  owu  Island  !  "  V\'e  are  told  Tiy  public  authority,"  sa.vs  the  Archhishop  of  West- 
minster, "that  one-half  of  the  people  of  Eiislanrt  never  set  their  foot  in  a  jilace  of  worship. 
Whether  the  ealoilation  he  true  or  not.  I  lea%e  to  those  wlio  made  it  to  determine  ;  hut  we  are 
told,  and  I  repeat  what  I  have  heard,  that  in  this  eity  of  London,  one-half— that  is,  a  million 
and  a  half  of  men— on  this  very  day  [.Sunday],  and  at  this  very  hour  at  whii-li  I  am  speakiiiK, 
neither  liavi'  hc-cn,  nor  in  the  Course  of  this  day  will  lie.  in  any  place  of  Chiistian  worship. 
May  I  not  well  .say,  then,  the  salt  has  lost  its  sa\oiir  .'"  (See  The  Fourfuld  Soi-ereigiitj/  of  Lfad, 
Lecture  VI..  p.  Iri7— 1."».  hy  Henry  Kduard,  Archhisliop  of  Westminster.) 

t  The  folhiwin^;  (ipiisnilK  ha\c  lie  in  aserihed  to  the  Saint,  but  are  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity :—"  Script  um  sujicr  (jnatnor  liliro.s  .M.  Sententia.rnm  ad  Annihaldnm  Annibaldenseui  car- 
dinalem. — De  Prnescientia  et  ))r:vdestinatione.— Postilla  sen  Expositin  .Vurea  in  Liln  iim  Genesios. 
—  E.vpositio  in  Danieleni  Prophetani. — K.\positio  iu  I.  e(  II.  .Maeli:ih.iiirnni  — Conimentariiim  in 
VII.  Kpistolas  Canonioas. — Commeutaria  II.  in  B.  Joannis  .\|ioealypsiii.  — {'ommentariiim  super 
Libros  Boetii  de  (^msolatn  Pliil(is(i|ihie(i.— Exposilio  in  Tractatnm  I'.oelii  de  Seholarinm  Dis- 
ciplina. — De  Motorih\is  Ciirpiirum  ('(elestinm.— Scrmones.  — 1)<'  Secreto  (•j)iia\stiones.) — Oflicinni 
de  Eesto  S.  Amrustini.— l"i:e  )iieee.s."     (  fol.  X.\ I L—XXl  l'..  ,t,:     Knit.  I'arm.) 

These  are.  at  least,  \iiirei  tain  :—"  Opim:  XLIX.—Dv  intelleetii  et  intelli^ihili :  Opnur.  LT.— 
De  Veneraliili  Sacramenld  Altaris  [jirobably  by  Albertus  Masniis;  see  Rnbcis,  who  says  ( Dtsisfrl. 
XXI.)  non  sunt  .tipihuiliK]  ;  (>imsr.  LJI. — De  Sacramento  Encharistia;  ad  inodiim  pr.edicauien- 
torum:  O/utsc.  I^lll.~-\1<-  Ininianitate,  D.N.J. C. ;  Optisc.  LXVIT. — De  quo  est.  et  fpiod  est:  Opuxc. 
L.\  J-'///.— Tractatns  de  adventu  et  statu  et  vita  antichristi;  Opusc.  iAV.Y.— Traetatns  de 
pra-ambnlis  ad  .indieiuni,  et  de  ipso  .judicio  et  ipsum  concomitautihus;  Opusc,  XXXi'll. — Do 
Eruditione  Principuni.  Libb.  VII." 

These  arc  spnrions:— "  Opusr.  ivrf— De  Artietilis  eentnm  et  octo  snniptis  ex  opere  Petri  de 
Tarantasia;  dpiisr.  l,.—\u-  Uni\  ersalilins.  Traetatus  1.  et  II.:  Opusr.  /,/!'.- De  dili-etione  Dei  et 
proxinii:  (»/"'••"■  l.V.—]h-  Divinis  Miiribns;  dpnsr.  MV.— De  heal  it  n. line  :  0;,i(.sr.  Ll'TT.—Vf  nmdo 
confitendi,  et  ile  jinritate  conseientia^ ;  Opusi:  L  f///.  — !)<■  oliieio  saeei dotis  ;  Opusc.  i/A'.- Exposi- 
tio  iniss:>i;  Opusr.  LA'. — De  emiitione  et  venditione  ad  temjius.  .sen  ad  terminnin  ;  Opusr.  LXIl'. — 
lie  vitiis  et  virtntibns  deiine  aliis  nnniero  quaternaiio  proeedentibiis;  Opusc.  LXV. — De  eoneor- 
dantiis  dictonim.  in  <ino  eoneordat  seipsiini  iu  passilins  apparenter  <^oiitrarii8;  Opusc.  LXVI. — 
Dc  usuris  in  commuui,  et  de  usiuarum  coutractibus."     Vol.  XVI. — XVII.    Edit.  Farm.) 
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his  converse  with  the  other  world  more  preternatural,  his 
visions  and  his  gift  of  prophecy,  his  absorption,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  men's  thoughts,  more  astonishing.  The  Hand  of  God 
seems  to  have  been  placed  upon  him  with  stronger  pressure, 
and  that  bright  transfiguration,  which  is  perfected  in  Heaven 
through  the  Beatific  Vision,  appears  almost  to  have  been  begun 
on  earth.  As  the  fruit  in  the  sunlight,  day  by  day  ripens, 
growing  in  fulness  and  deepening  in  colour,  till  at  length  it  is 
ready  to  drop  golden  from  the  bough,  so  the  great  Angelical 
seems  to  have  advanced  steadily  and  gradually  to  his  spiritual 
perfection,  till,  mature  for  Heaven,  he  was  gathered  by  a  Divine 
Hand,  and  garnered  into  the  Everlasting  Home. 

Indeed,  he  not  only  dwelt  in  the  Unseen  World,  but  he  abso- 
lutely conversed  with  its  inhabitants  ;  so  that  what  was  hidden 
from  the  gaze  of  ordinary  mortals  became  visible  to  him, — what 
we  see,  was,  as  it  were,  withdrawn  from  him  ;  what  is  veiled 
from  our  senses,  was  miraculously  opened  before  his  eyes.* 

For  instance,  at  Paris,  his  sister  who  had  died  appeared  to 
him  in  vision,  said  she  was  in  purgatory,  and  implored  masses 
for  her  soul :  the  Angelical  requested  his  students  to  say  mass, 
and  pray  for  her.  Shortly  after,  she  appeared  to  him  in  Rome, 
and  said  she  was  in  glory.  He  asked  her  about  himself.  She 
said  :  "  Thou  standest  well,  brother,  and  wilt  join  us  speedily : 
but  a  greater  glory  is  prepared  for  thee  than  for  us.  Preserve, 
however,  ^yhat  thou  hast."  He  asked  after  Landulf.  She  said 
he  was  in  the  penal  fire.j     Again,  whilst  praying,  according  to 


*  Tlie  principal  editions  of  the  works  of  S.  Thomas  are  the  foIIo'ninK : — "  Opera  Omnia, 
JBomtE.  Volf.  XVll.,15-0;  Feiifdis.  Voll.  XVU.,  1592;  Anlrerpimsis.  VoW.  XVIU..  1612;  Farxsiensls, 
Voll.  XXIII.,  1060;  Vmeia  II.,\o\\.  XXVIII.,  4",  17-15;  i'arr«a',  Voll.  XXIV.,  4°,  1852— 1859 ;  Far- 
isiensis.  Voll.  XV.,  8<>,  1853. 

Suinma  Tlicoloqica,  Basilece,  Voll.  IV.,  1489;  Venet.,  Voll.  IV., 1494;  ColonUr,  fol.,  1499;  Antverpice, 
1575;  /^onw,  Voll.  XII..  121);  Parisiis,  ld47;  Luyduni.  1677:  Par.JA'iis,  Voll.  IV.,  1663:  Lngihtni.  1701; 
lloiixe.  Voll.  X..  fol..  1773;  Patavii,  Voll.  V.,  fol,.  1698;  Patavii,  Voll.  XII.,  12",  1712;  Parisiin  (Migne), 
1846; — and  Abbe  Migne  alone  has  sold  over  7,OU0  copies  of  the  " -Siimma  Theoloyica  ;" — Uiionx, 
Voll.  XV.,  8°.  1853. 

.SitmHKE  Prima  Pars  intei*  1462 — 1467,  inter  1473  et  1477;  Se<^indce  Prima  Pars,  Moguntio',  fol., 
1471;  Venet.,  fol..  1483;  Secunda  Sccimdie,  fol.,  1466,  1472;  BomtB,  1474;  Tertia  Pars,  Veiiel.,  fol.,  1477; 
Quarta  Pars,  1480;  Qmcstiones  Secundi  Lih.  .Srrund.  Partis,  Mantme,  4°,  1472;  Suinma  de  Arliculis 
t'idei,  4°,  1460;  De  Veritate  Vatholiae  t'idei.  Homce,  fol.,  1475;  €olu»ia\  1475;  Venet.,  1476.  1480; 
Qiupstiones  Qwtdlib.,  Coloniut.  1471.  1473;  Norhimb..  1475;  Ulmce,  1475,  1476;  Quatriscrii)tnni  in 
Libb.  Magistri  JSentent.  Moijuntiie.  fol..  1469:  In  Libro.s  Sentent..  t'olonice,  fol.,  1481  ;  Super  I.  et 
II.  Sentent.,  1498;  Super  III.  Sentent.  Coloniir.  1476;  Super  IV.  Sentent.  1478,  1481;  Colonia\  1480, 
1497;  Hliysieornni  Libb.  Vlll.,  1480;  De  Corruptione  et  Generatione,  1488;  Metaplivsieoruni  Libb. 
X(I  ,  1480:  De  Ente  et  Essentia.  1496,  1498;  De  Aninia,  fol..  1480;  Logicoruni  et  Eallaeiaruni.  fol., 
1481;  ('ominentaria  in  Libb.  Aristotelis  de  Auinia  et  Uuitate  Intelleotus,  4°,  Colon.,  1480;  Papiie, 
fol.,  1488. 

t  "  Fertnr  qnod  ipso  existente  Parisiis,  apparuit  ei  iniaginaria  visione  soror  sua:  <hi.-k  cum 
diceret  se  esse  ill  Pnrgatorio.  certuni  .Missaruiu  nunieVuni  petivit.  per  ijueni  sperabiit  liberari 
Peo  propilio  et  ejus  interventu.  Q\ii  voeans  stiulentes  ro^avit,  ut  pro  sororis  sna^  aniina  Missas 
dieerent  et  orarent.  t^u.e  yio.stni()(luiu,  euni  pnedietus  Hoitcu-  esset  Ronua'.  ilernni  in  vi.sione  ei 
a]>paruit.  et  se  fuisse  liliei:it:iui  :t  rur^'atorio.  et  fiiii  gloria,  dielis  Missis,  qnas  petiverat,  reve- 
lavit.  Qui  Doctor  euin  de  .si'  iiuaieiel  (Hiid  es.set,  illii  respomlit-  Tu  frafer  es  in  bono  statu,  et 
cito  veuies  ad  uos:  sed  major  tibi  gloria  parata  est  qiiam  nobis.  Teiie  tantniii.  (luiul  lialies. 
Ciii  <|u:erenti  de  fratre  suo  Landulfo  res|)0ndit,  qnod  erat  in  Hurgatorio:  de  Domini)  v<'ro  Rav- 
ualdo  alio  fratre  siio  dixit,  quod  erat  in  Paradiso;  de  q\io  habiiil  hane  vision<iii.  quod  ostenso 
sibi  libi-o  per  .\ngeluni,  qui  scriptus  erat  liueis  aureis  et  iizuiiis,  niinieii  fiatris  Doelor  repeiit, 
inter  lini:i3  :iurc:is,  qua;  enint  Martyrnni.  i|uia  jiro  lidelil;tte  l':i-rle.si:e  nimiiiiti  suli  t.vianiiide 
persi  I  uliiinis-Knderiei  Iniperatori.-i  sibi  mors  ei>input:vt:i  fuit  ad  iiiiii  t\  i  iuiii  i|ihh1  ;ipiid  Deuiu 
fait  nieritorium  et  acceptuni."     (Tocco,  iioH.,  Cui*.  K7//.,  «.  45,  y.  671— 672;   C/.  I'lla,  jj.  29.) 
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his  custom,  in  the  Church  at  Naples,  B.  Roraanus,  whom  he  had 
left  in  Paris  as  Master  of  theology,  stood  before  him.  S. 
Thomas  approached  his  friend,  and  said  ;  "  Welcome  here ! 
When  did  you  arrive?"*  "I  have  passed  from  this  life" 
replied  the  figure  "  and  am  permitted  to  appear  on  your  account." 
Overcome  by  the  apparition  for  a  moment,  then  collecting  him- 
self, the  Angelical  said  :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  then,  I  adjure 
you  to  answer  me  these  questions  :  How  do  I  stand  .^  and  are 
my  works  pleasing  to  G-od  ?  "  "  Thou  art  in  a  good  state,  and 
thy  works  do  please  God,"  was  the  reply.  Then  "  What  about 
youi'self  ?"  enquired  the  Angelical.  "  I  am  now  in  eternal  life," 
answered  Rumanus,  "  but  I  have  been  in  purgatory."  "  Tell 
me,"  continued  8.  Thomas,  "  the  answer  to  the  question  which 
we  have  so  frequently  discussed,  whether  the  habits  which  are 
acquired  in  this  life  remain  to  us  in  Heaven  ?"  "  Brother 
Thomas,"  replied  Romanus,  "  I  see  God,  and  do  not  ask  me 
more."  "  How  do  you  see  God,"  rejoined  the  8aint,  "  do  you 
see  Him  immediately,  or  by  means  of  some  similitude  ?"  The 
other  answered  :  "  As  we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen,  in  the 
city  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !"t  and  then  instantly  vanished. :]:  80 
habitual  had  the  ecstatic  life  become  to  the  Angelical,  that  at 
last  he  could  scarcely  fix  his  mind  in  contemplation  without 
•being  carried  away  in  rapture  ;  without  being  lifted  off  the 
ground  entranced.^  At  length  he  was  so  absorbed  in  divine 
things,  that  even  the  "  tSuinma "  itself  failed  to  interest 
him.  He  finally  ceased  writing,  after  a  marvellous  rapture 
which  seized  him,  and  shook  his  whole  frame,  whilst  celebra- 
ting mass  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  at  Naples.  After  this 
mass,  contrary  to  his  invariable  custom,  he  did  not  sit  down  to 
his  desk,  nor  would  he  consent  to  dictate  anything  ;  and  though 
engaged  on  the  tractate  concerning  "Penance"  in  the  Third 
Part  of  the  "Sunwia,'"  he  put  away  his  pen,  and  became  wholly 


*  Vita,  p.  29.  t  Pff. ,  A'  L I '//. ,  9 . 

t  "  Alia  fait  niirabilior  dicto  Doctori  Tisio  revelata,  nou  iniagiuaria.  scd  cmporalis  ot  aperta  : 
cui  fxistenti  iu  (•oiivtiitu  Ncapolitaiio  iu  Kcclesia  ad  oraiiduin,  appaniit  ci  Fialcr  Koiiiaiiiis 
Maftister  in  Theolosia.  (Hieiii  Parisii.s  lest'iltem  diiiiisciat  :  cui  cum  adcssi't  Frali-r  Tlumias,  et 
diceret:  Bene  veneiitis.  Qiiando  venistisf  Ille  rcspoudit :  Eso  ex  liac  vita  tiaiisivi.  ct  c«n- 
cessnui  est  mihi  pro  tuo  iiierito  appaierc.  Tunc  pnediotus  Doctor  coUisens  spiritMiii,  i|ui 
fneiat  ex  subita  ilia  appaiitione  conmiotiis,  rcspondit:  Ex  quo  Deo  placet,  ex  parte  ip.siiis  to 
ad.juro,  ut  ad  (jinesita  respomleas.  yu;ero,  ile  me  quid  est  (  Et  si  Deo  plaeent  (qieia  mea  ?  Et 
respondit :  Tu  es  in  liouo  statii  et  plaeent  opera  tua  Deo.  Turn  Doctor  intnlit.  Quid  est  de  te  ? 
Ke.spoudit  :  E^o  aiun  iu  vita  ^eterna,  et  fiii  in  I'urKatorio  .  .  .  Tune  addidit :  Qu;ero 
<iuid  est  de  ilia  (|ua'8tione.  quam  frequenter  disputavimns  ;  ntrum  liabitii.s  iu  liae  lita  ae()uisiti 
nuiueant  iu  patria;  At  ille  res)>oudit :  Krater  Thoma,  ego  video  Deum.  et  uiliil  aliud  ile  liac 
qua-stione  jietatis.  Et  iterum  iictivit  ab  i-o  ;  Ex  quo  vides  Deum,  die  niilii  si  videa.s  Ileum  sine 
media,  specie,  vel  median  te  aiicjua  .similitudiui- 1  Tunc  resjioudit :  Sicut  audi  vim  us.  .sic  vidiuuis 
in  civitate  Domini  virtutum.  et  statiin  <lisi)aruit.  Qui  Doctor  remansit  e.x  taui  miraliili  et  iuso- 
lita  apparitiime  attonitus,  et  de  placida  respoiisioue  jocundus."  {'Vocoo,  Jioll.,  Cap.  I'lll.,  n. 
an,  p.  (i72.) 

?  See  Iiov-  lie  could  road  men's  thonffhts  (Tocco,  Boll,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  47,  p.  672)  :  and  bow  be 
•n-as  ,su|iei  naturally  dealt  with  (Processtix  in  I'ita,  ('up.  X..  ii.  5.'>,  p.  C74) ;  for  instance,  a  boy  saw 
a  briglit  star  come  iu  at  his  window,  and  remain  shiuiug  over  his  head  whilst  resting  wearily 
on  his  pallet.     (Ibidem.) 
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lost  in  contemplation  *  Even  Reginald,  who  knew  him  so  inti- 
mately, could  not  account  for  this.  He  said,  with  amazement, 
to  his  master  :  "  My  Father,  why  hast  thou  cast  on  one  side  so 
great  a  work,  which  thou  didst  begin  for  the  Glory  of  God,  and 
the  illumination  of  the  world  !"  All  he  replied  was,  "  Ncm 
possiwi'^ — "/ ca7^w&^  write  any  more."  Reginald,  fearing  lest 
over-work  had  affected  his  master's  brain,t  was  continually 
imploring  him  to  continue  writing,  but  the  Saint  ever  made  the 
same  reply  :  "  I  cannot,  Reginald,  for  everything  that  I  have 
written  appears  to  me  as  simply  rubbish."  From  this  time 
forth  S.  Thomas  may  be  said  to  have  lived,  not  on  earth  but  in 
Heaven.  Shortly  after  his  great  ectasy  he  visited  his  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Sanseverino,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  Even  on  the 
journey  he  was  perfectly  carried  away,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  his  sociits  could  get  him  to  the  Castle  gates.  His  sister 
seeing  him  approach,  hurried  out  to  meet  him  ;  but  he,  being  so 
absorbed,  scarcely  noticed  her.|  She  turned  terrified  to  Regi- 
nald, and  exclaimed  ;  "  How  is  this  that  Brother  Thomas  is 
altogether  tranced,  and  will  scarcely  speak  a  word  to  me  ?" 
Reginald  replied  :  "  Ever  since  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas  he  has 
been  like  this,  and  from  that  day  forth  he  has  not  written  a 
word."  Then  he  began  again  with  great  earnestness  to  beg  the 
Angelical  to  say  why  he  refused  to  write,  and  how  he  had  become 
thus  beside  himself.  Being  pressed  with  such  importunity,  S. 
Thomas  at  length  exclaimed  to  Reginald  :  "  I  adjure  thee,  by 
the  Omnipotent  and  Living  God,  by  thy  holy  vows,  and  by  the 
charity  which  binds  thee  now,  not  to  reveal  during  my  lifetime 
what  I  am  about  to  say  !"  And  then  he  added  :   "  All  I   have 


*  "Item  dixit  idem  testis  [Dorainus  Bai'Mioloiiia>us  de  Capua],  quod,  cum  dictus  Vv.  Thomas 
celebraret  Missam  in  dicta  capella  S.  Nicolai  Ni'apoli,  I'uit  mini  mutatioiie  commntiis,  it  post 
ipsain  Missam  iion  scripsit;  ueiiiie  dictavit  aliquid,  iiiio  svispeudit  oijcaiia  si  riptioiii.s  in  tfitia 
parte  siimm.e  in  tractatu  de  PiEiiiteutia;  et  diim  idem  Kr.  Raynaldns  videiet,  quod  ipse 
Fr.  Tliomas  cessaverat  seiilieie,  dixit  ei:  Pater,  quomodo  dimisistis  opus  taiu  grande,  quod  ad 
laudem  Uei  et  iUnuiiuationem  mundiciepislis  ?  Cui  respondit  dictus  Fr.  Tliomas:  Nou  possum." 
(Boll.,  Procfssxts  de  Vita  H.  Thomw  Aqninatig,  Cap.  JX.,  n.  79,  p.  711.) 

t  Recall  some  of  liis  labours:  His  Commmtarii  on  Aristotle  contains  891  Lections,  liis  Exposi- 
tions of  Holy  .Scripture  8o:)  Lections  and  Chapters;  his  two  CumiiKiitaries  on  the  Lonilianl  TiBfi 
Qitestivns  ill  29'M  Arliiiex ;  his  QiuKstionex  Di.ipntativ  510  Articles;  his  (^wullilwta  13(1  Qiie/ttioiis  »ml 
2Gn  ArtirUs ;  hia  Stimtiia  antra  Oeiitilrs  46:i  Clmplers  ;  his  Siimma  TlmUi-fiini  in  tlin-i'  Pints  .Mf! 
<^uesti/ins.2GM  Articles,  nud  nhovn  10,(11111  Hesolulioiis ;  then,  there  are  his  ■);(  andieiilic  Opiiscnla 
and  liis  221  sketches  of  .Seriiious.  (Cf.  Werner,  iJer  lieilige  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Krster  Hand,  aiebcn- 
tea  Capitel,  p.  «75— 87ti.) 

t"ldem  vero  Fr.  Raynaldns  tiniens,  lie  propter  multum  atiidiiini  aliqiinm  iiienrrisset 
ameiitiain.  iiistaliat  Miiip'er.  quod  idem  Fr.  Thomas  continuaret  scripta,  et  similiter  ipsi-  ]"i-. 
Thomas  ri-spiiii.lit  :  H;i.vn:il(le,  lion  possum:  quia  cminiii,  i|ii:e  srripsi.  xiilriilnr  inilii  ii;ili;i-. 
Tnnr  Fr.  KaviiMldiis  st  upil'arl  lis,  .  .  .  qMiid  clii-lii.s  Fr.  Thomas  iri't  ad  CoMiilissaiu 
S.  Si-vciini  siiroriiii  siiam  qiiam  carilative  dilineliat,  quo  pioperavit  ma!;iia  i-iiiii  ilitliiiilt;ili  ,  it, 
cum  illiic  aeeederet.  ip.si  Coinitissa«  sibi  oeeui  rrnti  vix  locntiis  est.  Tune  ("omiti.s.sa  di.\it  dicto 
Fr.  Raynaldo  cum  nia<;iio  timore:  Quid  est  hoc,  qnod  Fr.  Tliomas  totus  est  stuiiefiKtus,  et  vix 
milii  loeutns  est?  Kespoiideiis  idem  Kr.  IJaynaldiis,  ait :  A  festo  B.  Nicolai  circa  fuit  in  isto 
statu,  ex  tunc  nihil  scripsit;  et  idem  Fr.  Rayiialdus  coepit  instare  ajind  dictum  Fr.  Tlioiiiam, 
nt  diceret  illi,  qua  de  causa  scribere  recusaverat,  et  quare  ita  stiipefactns  erat:  et  iiost  miiltivs 
iuterroKationes  iimui  iniportunilaie  factas  per  ipsum  Fr.  Raynaldum,  respondit  Fr.  Thomas 
eideiii  Fr.  Raynaldo:  Ejio  ail,iuro  te  per  Ileum  vivum  omnipoteiiliMii.  et  per  tiiliMii  qiiam  tcm-tis 
Ordini  iiostni.  et  i«t  raritatem  qua  iiiodu  striii^iris.  qnod  ca.  qua-,  libi  dixcio,  iiiilli  n-vilis  in 
vita  mea.  Et  sub.jnuxit  illi:  Omnia  qii:e  .M-ripsi.  videntur  iiiilii  jialea-  respi-elii  eoniiii.  qii;i'  vidi 
et  revelata  sunt  mibL"     (Boll,,  In  I'roctssu  de  Vita  S.  Thonue  AquinatU,  Cap.  JS.,  /u  ''J, p.  711.) 
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written  appears  to  me  as  so  mucli  rubbish,  compared  with  what 
I  have  seen,  and  what  has  been  revealed  to  me  !" 

Meanwhile,  after  three  years  vacancy,  following  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement  IV.,  Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  was  chosen 
Pope,  and  took  the  title  of  Gregory  X.  This  Pontiff  dedicated 
himself  to  carrying  out  two  special  objects — the  union  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  hand  of  the  iutidel.  He  it  was,  who  made  Tomaso 
d'Agni  di  Lentino,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza,  and  then  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  it  was,  who,  being  aware  of  the  Angeli- 
cal's  deep  acquaintance  with  the  vexed  points  of  Greek  and 
Latin  theology,  issued  a  special  Bull  commanding  his  attendance 
at  the  n.  Council  of  Lyons,  and  requesting  him  to  bring  with 
him  the  famous  Tractate  he  had  written  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Urban  IV.,  against  the  errors  of  the  Greeks.* 

In  obedience  to  the  voice  of  authority,  the  Angelical  set  out 
for  Lyons  towards  the  end  of  January  1274,  with  his  inseparable 
socius,  R'^ginald.  His  health  was  feeble,  and  his  mind  was 
still  fixed  on  the  visions  of  another  world.  They  travelled  by 
way  of  Campagna,  and  called  at  the  Castle  of  Maienza,  in  the 
diocese  of  Terracina,  where  Frances,  wife  of  Hannibal  Ceccano, 
niece  of  the  Angelical,  resided.  Here  the  Saint  weak  and  faint, 
reposed  awhile,  but  did  not  rally.  He  wholly  lost  his  appetite, 
though  the  fish  he  seemed  to  fancy,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  was 
miraculously  provided.f  After  a  while  he  felt  himself  a  little 
stronger.  The  report  of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood  spread 
with  rapidity.  It  reached  a  Benedictine  Abbey  which  was 
about  six  miles  distant  from  the  Castle.  The  monks  reinem- 
bering,  no  doubt,  the  close  connection  of  S.  Thomas  with  S. 
Benedict,  how  his  family  had  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Holy  Rule,  how  his  uncle  had  been  an  Abbot,  and  his  sister  a 
Benedictine  Nun,  and  how  he  himself  had  been  grounded  by 
the  monks  in  the  first  principles  of  holocaustie  sacrifice,  invited 
him  to  Fossa  Nuova  where  the  silence  was  seldom  broken  save 
by  the  matin  call  to  prayer,  or  by  the  voices  of  the  monks 

*  See  Fri;^»'rio,  Lib.  IV..  Cup.  I.,  p.  15G;  see  also,  Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,ii.  56,  p.  674;  Werner, 
Srster  Band.  Sechstes  Capitel,  p.  846:  Gibelli,  Cap.  XXX.,  p.  112;  Cf.  Drioux,  La  Somme  Theolo- 
gique.  Introduction,  i  II..  p.  17. 

t  The  Oialxa  is  rceoiilcil  tlius  by  Tocco : — "  Qui  [S.  Tlionias]  a  Magistro  Joanne  Af  Giiidone 
de  Pipeiuo  medico  icinii.sit us,  .si  aliciueni  cil)Uni  appeteret,  et  de  uullo  cibo.  nisi  de  liiilecilm.s. 
qiios  coinederat  in  Kraii<i;i  se  (li(  ciet  posse  s'lstare  :  auxiatns  est  incdicus,  quod  tanto  Dnetori 
iMtiruio  non  jiosset  rcineiliuiii  adiiibeie.  (luiji  talis  piscis  non  iioteiat  inveiiiri.  Qui  efiressiis  ad 
plateani  eastii,  iuvciiil  luniiii.  i|ui  uriam  sarciiiniii  sardaiuiii  vecentiuin  de  Terracina  porlaliat. 
t^nani  euni  ad  ti-rrani  depimi  lecis,set.  nt.  .si  aliiiiii  (lisees  adiiiixti  es.sent  sardis,  lic>n|nireret, 
feperit  iiii.-iiij  cislMiii  de  lialeeilnis  reeentibns  :  de  ((uo  a<lniiraMs  medicus.  i|uia  niinir|uaiM  tales 
pisces  t'uerant  in  partilins  illis  visi,  et  quia  portator  piseuini  sardas  se  eniis.se  s:v|nus  asscn-liaf. 
pnedictos  pisii-s  .Mnu.isl  ro  det'erri  niandavit  cuiu  gaudio  crecb'us  ijjsnni  eoiisoUui  de  pioviso  sibi 
divinilus  eiho  eonen|)iio.     Doctor  auteni         .  .  rcnuens  de  piscilnis  comedere,  dixit 

nn-dico  :  .M;i;;ister  uulius  est,  q\i()d  Uivinie  Providentiie  me  coniniiltani,  qnani  cpiod  de  bis  pisi- 
uus  divina  eonces.sis  potentia.  quos  niniio  desiderio  coni'Upivi.  niandnearc  pra-suniani."  (Tocco, 
BolL,  Cap.  X.,  n.  5',  p.  675;  Cf.  Froassus  in  Vita  S.  Tliomce  AquiiMiis,  BolL,  Cup.  II.,  n.  d,p.  6li7.) 
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pleading  in  the  choir.  The  Saint  gladly  accepted  the  invitation, 
saying  :  "  If  the  Lord  means  to  take  me  away,  it  were  better 
that  I  should  die  in  a  religious  house  than  in  the  midst  of 
seculars."*  So  he  quitted  the  Castle  of  Maienza,  and  protected 
by  the  monks,  who  had  come  to  escort  him,  he  rode  in  the  midst 
of  them  towards  the  distant  monastery.  See  him  as  he  gets 
from  off  his  horse,  and  is  led  by  the  Fathers  into  the  monastic 
Church  ;  see  him  kneeling  there  in  silent  adoration  as  they  all 
assemble  and  surround  him  so  broken,  yet  so  Angelical,  pour- 
ing forth  his  heart  to  God  before  the  altar  !  He  rises ;  they  follow 
him  ;  the  Abbot  conducts  him  through  the  Church  into  the  silent 
cloister.  Then  the  whole  past  seems  to  break  in  upon  him  like 
a  burst  of  over-powering  sunlight ;  the  calm  and  quiet  Abbey, 
the  meditative  corridor,  the  gentle  Benedictine  monks  :  he  seems 
as  if  he  were  at  Cassino  once  again,  amidst  the  glorious  visions 
of  his  boyish  days — amidst  the  tender  friendships  of  his  early 
youth,  close  on  the  bones  of  ancient  kings,  near  the  solemn 
tomb  of  Blessed  Benedict,  in  the  hallowed  home  of  great  tradi- 
tions, and  at  the  very  shrine  of  all  that  is  fair  and  noble  in 
monastic  life.f  He  seemed  completely  overcome  by  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and,  turning  to  the  monks  who  surrounded 
him,  exclaimed  :  "  This  is  the  place  where  I  shall  find  repose  !" 
and  then  ecstatically  to  Reginald,  in  presence  of  them  all  : 
"  Hccc  est  reqtcies  meet  in  sccculutit  sceculi,  hie  hahitabo  quoniam 
elegi  eam''' — "  This  is  my  rest  for  ever  and  ever  ;  here  will  I 
dwell,  for  I  have  chosen  it !"]: 

The  fever  which  had  seized  upon  him  instead  of  diminishing 
was  increasing  in  its  force.  He  was  conducted  to  the  Abbot's 
cell,  which,  out  of  respect  for  so  great  a  Saint,§  and  so  profound 

*  Here  is  the  testimony,  on  oath,  of  the  Abbot  of  Fossa  Nuova: — "Die  Martii  vigesima 
quaita  ejusdeiii  mensis  Neiii>oli  iu  palatio  Aichiepiscopatus,  veiierabilis  et  Relijfiosus  vir,  Fr. 
Nicolaiis  AUb;is  iiuiiiasteiii  F(>ssaviiov;e  .  .  .  piiiiio  iiitcrrtisatiis  super  \  it;i  ct  cou- 
versatioiic  iJiiNilciu  Fr.  Thiiiiiie,  dixit,  (juod  oliiii  teiiipoif  lilici«  itcdrdatiimix  Uiininii  (iic^diii 
Pap:u  IHciirii.  ilmu  diotu.s  Fr.  Thoinas  vocatus  iri-t  ad  Coiiciliuiii  liiij;diiiiciisi',  ct  tran.sinim 
faci-ii-.t  pi'i'  C'auipauiaiu.  iulinuatus  fuit  in  castio  .Ma;;fnti;b  enjiusdriji  i'liiiniiii  .\iiil)al(li  dc  Ik'c- 
cano  et  cum  ipsa  iutiiniitate  S'averetur,  dixit,  nt  audivit  a  pluiibns  :  ,Si  Doininu.s  voluciit  ine 
visitare,  melius  est,  quod  repeiiar  in  doiuo  Helif;i"»<>iuni.  (luani  iu  <limii)Mi.s  scciilaiiiiiu  :  et  ex 
tunc  caussa  devoliouis  fecit  se  poitaii  ad  nionasteriuni  F"ossaj-uov;e,  qiind  dislal  a dicto  castio 
luiliiaribus  sex  vel  (•irca,  ubi  jacuit  iuliiiuus  quasi  per  nu-nsciu  :  et  cuui  peiveiiisset  ad  dictum 
monasteiium.  iu  iu^ressu  ipsius  audivit  dici  dictiis  testis,  ijuod  dictus  I-'r.  Tliomaji  dixit :  Ha?.c 
requies  niea  in  sieculiuu  saiculi,  liio  liabitabo  (luoniam  elegi  eani."  (Boll.  Processus  tie  Kita  S. 
TlwiKtK  A']Ui)iatis.  Cap.  II.,  n.  8.  p.  l)l!7  ;   item.  Ca/i.   FI.,  ti.  49,  p.  TOO.) 

♦  "Post  hoc  [iniiactiluni  de  halecibus]  luni  pra'dictu.s  Doctor  fuisset  ali(Hiil)MS  reincdiis 
confortatus,  ut  vidcretur  sibi,  ([uod  posset  iter  iMccpluui  pioscqiii  versus  Houiaiu.  Juxta  nion- 
asteriuni Foa.s;e-uo\:e  tiaiisieiis;  iiivitalus  ab  Al)l>atc  et  inoiuicliis,  volens  ilii  aliqiiibus  ditlms 
vires  resiiincre.  iii;cilictuiii  niouasterium  est  iugressiis  ctun  comitiva  deceiiti  coiieiirrentiiim  ct 
concomitantium  niouaeboruin.  Qui  cam  prinio  injji'essus  fuisset  ecclesiaiu,  debita  revcr<'ntiii 
sacro  altari  exliibila.  claiistruui  iiitravit,  ubi  factii  est  super  eiim  maiius  Domini,  et  tactus 
Spiritu  prophetiiu,- dixit  pliiribus  andieiitibus  monacliis  et  sui  ordiiiis  iVatribu.-i.  ct  puecipue  suo 
socio,  cui  coMsueverat  similia  revdare  :  Fill  Kaynalde,  luec  requies  una  in  saculum  .sjecnli :  liic 
haliitabo,  qiioiiiam  elegi  eaiii."  (Tocco.  lioU..  Cap.  A'.,  n.  58,  p.  liTS  ;  Cr'.  Frigcrio.  Lih.  11'.,  Cup. 
/.,  n.  5,  7).  157;  (iibelli.  Cap.  XXXI.. p.  llti;  IJareille.  Chnp.  XXVII..  p.-.m-.  Werner,  Kister  Hand, 
Nechstcs  Capitcl.p.  848;  Tourou,  Liv.  III..  Chiip.  XII.,  p.  2-18;  Vita.  p.  Xi;  Boll.,  I'ioci:isu.i  de  Vita 
a.  Thoma  Aquinatia,  Cap.  III.,  n.  19,  p.  ii'M  ;  Item,  Cap.  VI..  n.  49,  p.  700;  Item,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  80, 
p.  711.) 

t  Ps.  cxxxr..  14. 

^  For  tlie  extraonliuary  number  of  miracles  worked  by  the  Saint,  regarding  the  sweet 
odour  aiid  iucorruptiou  of  his  body,  see  Boil.,  alia  Vita,  Auctore  B,  Guiduuis  Kpiscop.  Lodiveus. : 
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a  genius,  had  been  vacated  by  the  Prelate  purposely  for  him.* 
Here^  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  which  lasted  about  a 
month,  the  community  watched  over  him  with  all  the  tender- 
ness and  reverence  of  sons  towards  a  father.  The  Benedictines 
would  suffer  no  one  .to  wait  upon  him  but  themselves  :  all  ser- 
vants were  excluded  ;  even  the  wood  to  make  his  fire  was  cut 
down  in  the  forest  by  the  hands  of  the  brethren,  and  borne  on 
their  willing  shoulders  to  his  hearth.f  They  were  overjoyed  to 
receive  him  into  their  home,  and  to  minister  to  him  of  their 
choicest  and  their  best.  He,  on  his  part,  fidl  of  calmness  and 
peace,  patient  as  a  child,  gentle  as  charity  itself,  knew  he  was 
amongst  his  own  ;  and  yearning  continually  after  his  release — • 
fixed  in  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  Rest  of  God — was  ever 
repeating  over  these  words  of  S.  Augustine  :  "  So  long  as  in 
me  there  is  ought  which  is  not  wholly  Thine  0  God,  suffering 
and  sorrow  will  be  my  lot;  but  when  I  shall  be  Thine  alone, 
then  shall  I  be  fflled  with  Thee,  and  wholly  set  at  liberty  !"J 

It  was  the  Christ-principle  which  filled  his  entire  being,  and 
bore  him  up  out  of  this  visible  scene  into  those  expanding  realms 
of  light,  from  which  light  comes  into  the  mind  of  man.  Know- 
ing how  faith  and  science  had  illuminated  the  man  of  God, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  union  of  the  soul  with  its  Beloved, 
the  monks,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  condition,  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  him  to  expound  to  them  the  Cariticle  of 
Ca7iticles,  which  has  wholly  to  do  with  the  mystic  marriage  of 
the  soul  with  Christ.  Ever  since  his  great  vision  the  Saint  had 
put  aside  his  pen.  AIT  his  learning,  in  the  brightnc^ss  of  the 
light  which  shoiK^  ui)on  him  at  that  hour,  appeared  to  him  as  a 
faded  flower  in  the  mid-day  sun.^     Still,  the  monks  implored 

Lib.  I.,  C;ip.  I.— LV.  ;  Lib.  IL,  Pav.s  L,  Cap.  L— XXIV. ;  Pars  U..  Cap.  XXV.— LXXU.  Pais  lU., 
Cap.  LXXni. — ^XOIX.  Till-  Second  and  Tliird  Books  contain  a  I'nll  acconnt  of,  ov  refeveiici'  to, 
niuet.v-nine  distinct  miiacnlons  cures  performed  tlirougli  the  intercession  of  S.  Thomas.  (Vid. 
Boll.,  Processus  de  Vita  a.  Thiivue  Aq%dnatis,  p.  714—721.) 

*  "Post  quod  propbeticiun  dictumde  suo  obitu  fratribus  sni  ordinis  praicipiie,  lameutanti- 
■bns,  positns  fiiit  Doctor  in  camera  -Abbatis,  cicteris  sociis,  sicnt  exijjebat  necessitas,  cum  maKuo 
caritatis  all'ectn  colloeatis."     (Tocco.  Boll.,  Gap.  X,  n.  58,  p.  67.5.) 

t  "  Ubi  cum  privdictus  Doctor  i)Iiiribiis  diebus  jii'fi^'iitns  ampliu.s  infirmitate  decumberet ; 
niouaclli  cum  tanla,  rf\  criMitia  et  huiuililate  ei  servirc  C(>i|iiTLinl ,  ut  it  ili-  silva  i)roiinis 
liunu-ris  lijjiia  (tcfi-rrciit  ;  li-liccs  se  repiilaiites,  si  .saiicti)  Docloii  piisscnt  exliibcrc  .servJUuni, 
([iii  adhuc  viveus  propcrabal  ail  re.ununi.  Ipse  vero  Doclor  i>iiivldus  in  sc  el.  aliis  eomp.is.siviis 
dicebat:  Unde  Iioc  uiihi.  ut  et  servi  Dei  serviaiit  homini,  ct  onus  taiitum  de  longe  deferaut,  quo 
laboratis  i"     (Tocco,  Boll.,  dap.  .V.,  ;/.  jii.j).  C7.'>.) 

t  Confissioiis.  Book  X..  Chap.  [XX  VIII.'\  39.  Edit.  Oxford.  See  also,  Toiiron,  Vie  de  S.  Tkomaa 
(VAqiiin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  XUL.  p.  2-lfl. 

'<i  During  the  illness  of  the  Saint,  a  radiant  star  or  comet  stood  over  the  nionasterv.  A 
IJrotlier  of  tlie  Abbey  bavinir  fallen  asle<-p  whilst  iu  the  ('liurcb.  saw,  at  tlii^  moment  of  (he 
AiiKelieal's  deatli.  a  hirse  brisht  star  falliiif;  as  it  were,  upon  the  ("oiivenh  whilst  twoolbiM- 
stars  uuitinji  themselves  to  it,  fell  with  il  :  the  lai-.uci-  brij;ht  star  then  monnlins  up  the 
heavens  became  as  great  as  the  other  two  together,  and  pierced  out  of  sight  bevond  the  chuuls. 
(See  Tocco,  BvlL.  Cap.  A'.,  ».  (id,  p.  (i7.'i— (nli.)  1!.  Paul  de  Aijuila  also  hail  a  visioi'i  at  Naples.  He 
saw  the  Angelical  teaching  in  (he  Schools.  iS.  Paul  entered  with  a  company  of  Saints,  and 
taking   the  Saint  bv  the    <'ap)ia.  led  him  out  of  the  School  :— "  Ad  eiijiis  Doeloris  exitum  pr.Tdic- 

tiis  Fiatcr  ciepit   forliler  el an-;   Siici'iinitc,  (jnia    l''r.  Tlnunas  nobis  tollitnr.     (Tocco,    Holl. 

C<ip.  X.,n.(,\.  p.U-{\.)  V,.  Kaymnnd  Miitiirns.  afli-r  the  Saint's  <lr;il  h.  liiid  a  vision  of  him  :  One 
eye  appeared  much  larger  than  the  other:  "  De  hoe  Kili.  niiraiis,"  said  the  ap|>arition  to  him, 
'quoa  tantam  ditfereutiaiu  iu  me  oculi  dextri  a  siuistro  i)erpcndis:  tauta  est  dilfercutia  scicu- 
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him,  remiiidiiij,^  him  how  Blossod  Bernard  had  done  the  like. 
The  Angelical  looked  at  them  with  unutterable  gentleness,  and 
said  :  "  Get  me  Bernard's  sj)irit,  and  I  will  do  your  bidding."* 
Finally,  he  gave  way  to  them,  and  surrounding  the  Ijed  on  which 
he  lay,  they  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  Theologian  how 
there  is  no  strength,  or  peace,  or  light,  for  man  in  earth  or 
heaven,  without  the  charity  of  Christ  and  the  merits  of  His 
Cross.f 

Growing  still  weaker,  the  man  of  God  became  conscious  that 
his  hour  was  drawing  very  nigh.  He  sent  for  Reginald,  his 
socius,  and  with  deep  contrition  and  many  sighs,  made  a  review 
of  his  entire  life,  which,  in  reality,  was  simply  a  manifestation 
of  the  abiding  and  angelic  purity  of  his  heart  and  spirit.^ 
Having  done  this,  he  then  begged  the  brethr(Mi  to  bring  him  the 
Body  of  our  Lord — that  Lord  Who,  from  infancy  up,  had  been 
the  main-stay  of  his  life  and  the  one  desire  of  his  large  and 
tender  heart.^  The  Abbot,  accompanied  by  his  community, 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  solemnly  bearing 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  door  was  gently  opened,  the  monks 
one  by  one  went  in,  and  speedily  surrounded  the  bed  and  tilled 
the  cell :  then,  with  slow  and  silent  step,  the  Abbot  came,  bear- 
ing the  bright  Ciborium  containing  the  Nourishment  of  Eternal 
Life.  Immediately  the  great  Angelical  perceived  his  Master's 
presence,  with  the  help  of  the  brethren  he  rose  from  his  pallet, 
and,  kneeling  upon  the  floor,  adored  his  King  and  Saviour  ;  and 
whilst  shedding  many  tears,  amidst  the  sobs  of  the  monks  who 
could  not  control  their  emotion,  he  made  his  act  of  Faith  in  the 
real  presence  of  his  Lord.||  When  he  had  made  an  end,  and 
the  Abbot  was  on  the  point  of  administering  the  Saving  Host  to 
him,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  monks  :  "  I  receive 
Thee,  the  price  of  my  soul's  redemption,  for  love  of  Whom  I 


tite,  qxiani  uunc  habco  in  patria  ab  ea  qiiam  liabiii  duni  essem  in  via."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n. 
65,  p.  677.)  See  also  auotlier  vision  in  tlie  frocessus  de  Vita  S.  TlMmat  Aquinutis,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII., 
n.  67,  p.  706. 

*  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Jlicmias  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  251. 

t  "Qui  [S.  Tlionias]  licet  ailuiodiim  dcbilis  esset,  quia  credebat,  ut  propbetizavei-at,  nt  ex 
■vita  trausiret,  rosatus  ab  alquibus  nioiiacliis,  qui  capere  poterant,  ut  aliqiiod  iiiemoriale  suio 
Bcieuti;u  eis  in  line  reliiiqueiet,  breviter  cis  e.'cposuit  Cautiea  Caiiticorniii  :  ut  in  lioc  casu 
deticiente  p.orpore  a  vita  niortali,  aiiinia  ilia  nou  deticeret  ab  actn  necessaiio  doctiinali,  et  in 
Canticuin  teniiinaret  anioiis,  ut  sieut  ad  Deiiiu  sumn  c.vercuit  sludiuui,  sic  ad  liabeaduiu  dilecti 
peiveuirer  aniple.KUUi."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X,  n.  58,  j).  675.) 

t  His  Confessor,  who  knew  bis  life  fully,  declared  that,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  bis  mind 
and  heart  bad  never  oiiee  beeu  sullied.  At  fort.v-eij;lit,  lie  was  as  pure  as  a  child  of  five  .years 
old.  KesinaUl  hpoke  thus,  iu  his  Funeral  Oration:  -'Surfiens  ita(|ue  in  niediuiu,"  sa.vs  Tocco, 
"  praMlieavit  el  dixit;  K^"  istius  Doctoris  totius  vitie  i-.\terioris  et  conseientiiP  testis  sum  et 
frequenter  aiulivi  uierituni  ejus  tani  evideus:  et  nunc  ;;eneraleni  ejus  Confessioneui  audivi, 
queni  ita  semper  puruni  reperi,  sicut  pueruui  quinque  anuoinni:  quia  nnniiuani  caruis  sure 
sensit  contagiuiu,  nee  habuit  in  aliqua  prava  Voluptate  eouseusuiu."  (Tocco,  Boll,  Cap.  X., 
n.  64,  p.  670.) 

5  "  Delude  cum  coepisset  pncdictus  Doctor  nimia  debilitate  delicere,  et  sui  oxitum  de  bac 
vita  pnescire,  cum  magna  devolione  ])etiit:  e.vbiberi  sibi  Christiana!  perettiiuafioiiis  viaticum 
sacrosauctum  Christi  Corporis  Sacranientum."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n.  59.  p.  675.) 

II  See  Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n.  59,  p.  675. 
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have  studied,  I  have  watched,  and  I  have  laboured  !  Thee  have  I 
preached,  Thee  have  I  taught,  against  Thee  never  have  I 
breathed  a  word,  neither  am  I  wedded  to  my  own  opinion.  If 
I  have  held  ought  which  is  untrue  regarding  this  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, I  subject  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
in  whose  obedience  I  now  pass  out  of  life."  Then,  as  the 
Abbot  lifted  up  the  Spotless  Element  to  administer  to  him,  with 
a  sweet  torrent  of  tears  and  with  mighty  devotion,  the  glorious 
man  uttered  his  favourite  ejaculation  :  "  Thou,  0  Christ,  art  the 
King  of  Glory  ;  Thou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  !" 
and  received  gently  upon  his  tongue  the  Angelic  Bread  which 
came  to  him  from  Heaven.*  And,  as  he  was  approaching  close 
upon  his  change,  the  Abbot  with  the  brethren  still  watched 
about  his  bed  ;  and  those  senses,  which  had  served  their  Master 
with  such  generous  loyalty,  were  one  by  one  anointed,  with  the 
Sacred  Unction,  by  loving  Benedictine  hands  at  his  request, 
whilst  he,  quite  conscious  of  what  was  going  on,  answered 
"  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  of  the  minister  of  God.f  See  them, 
then,  for  the  last  time,  bending  over  him.  See  the  Prince  of 
Theologians,  passing  out  of  life, 'or  rather  advancing  through 
his  labours  into  rest,  to  realize  away  from  the  twilight  of  earth 
the  one  dream  of  his  soul  ;  to  see  the  King  in  His  Glory,  and  the 
Blessed  adoring  before  the  Everlasting  Throne  !J  There  he  lies, 
the  great  Angelical,  calm  and  self-contained  as  if  reclining  in 
the  mighty  Hand  of  God,  ^^ E.vpectans  heatani  spem  et  admntum 
Domini,'''  looking  forward  to  the  blessed  hope  and  coming  of  his 
Lord ! 

The  brethren,  meanwhile,  with  untold  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence follow  his  countenance  with  their  lustrous  eyes,  and  watch 
life  gradually  ebbing  away,  till,  at  last,  that  moment  comes, 
which  it  is  not  given  to  any  man  to  know,  when  the  spirit 
secretly  flies  swiftly  away  out  of  the  world  of  time  and  sense. 


*  "  Et  prsemissis  aliquibus  devotis  Terbis,  suraendo  Sacr.ameiitum  prfedixit:  Sumo  te  pre- 
tium  ledcniptiouis  anima3  meaj,  pro  cujiis  araoie  studui,  vigilavi,  et  labora\  i.  te  pncdicavi  et 
docui,  niliil  uiuquam  contra  te  dixi,  iiec  s\iiii  pertinax  iu  seiisu  ineo,  sed  si  ijuid  male  dixi  de 
hoc  Saciaiueiito,  totiiin  lelinquo  correct ioiii  Sauctic  Roniana)  Ecclcsuie,  in  cii.jus  oberiientia 
nunc  transeo  ex  bac  vita.  Dicitnr  de  ))r:edicto  Doctore  eriaiii.  quod  in  elevatioue  Corporis 
Christi  etiam  consueverat  dicere:  Tu  Rex  gloriie  Cliristi,  Tu  Hatris  senipiternus  es  tilius,  usque 
ad  Unem  cum  magna  devotioue  et  lacrymis."     (Tocco,  Roll..  Cap.  X.,  n.  59,  p.  675.) 

t  "Quo  .Siicranifutn  suscejito,  sic  devote  sibi  ad  meritnni,  aliis  ad  exemphiin  petivit  oon- 
BequcMiter  die  alti-ia  sai  ra-  I'Miliouis  (ileum,  excnutiuiii  Sac  ram  en  In  in  :  n(  illc  nnitirini.s  .siiirilus 
qui  eum  pra'  ]iartici|nl)iifj  siiis  inixerat,  ad  eonlum  <liiccn-t,  quo  teiKleli.-if.  Post  iiaMllnlum 
autem  suuni  spirituiii  licnniiio  icddidit :  queui  sicut  San<-tum  .snscci)eiat.  .sic  servavit,  ijui  tam 
tetanter  exivit  de  corpore.  quani  miiabiliter  videbatnr  viveie  extra  corpus."     (Ibidem.) 

t  Tbe  -Angelical  told  Keginald  lliat  be  bad  asked,  and  bad  received,  three  favours  from 
Heaven:  abstract  inn  of  Sjiirit,  buniility  of  lif(%  and  a  knowledge  of  tbe  condiliou  of  bis  brother's 
soul : — "  Ed  bau)  11(1(1  io  ebiesto  tre  doui  iu  vi(a  ;  sono  stato  fatto  di  ([lu-Ui  degno  per  sua  bonti'k 
Et  da  questi  argonicnid  la  presente  gratia,  et  la  fntura  gloria.  II  jirimo  fii,  die  nessuna  att'et- 
tione  delle  cose  tciniionili.  (>  caniali  liancss(f  annibilata  la  purity  della  mia  mcute  :  6  la  fortezza 
debilitala.  11  kccoikIh,  cbc  noii  baiicssc  |)cniies.so.  die  lo  stato  della  niia  poiiera  humiltil  fosse 
Btato  altciato  (la  I'rclatiira.  (1  iliiiiiitit.  II  ter/.o,  die  scouerto  iii'lianesse  lo  stato  deU'aninia  di 
mid  tiatcllo  lUiiaUlo,  11  (iiiale  per  la  difinsidiie  (Idla  lioinaua  Chiesa  cou  luurte  crudelo,  et  tor- 
Jueuti  amari  da  questa  vita  c  par  tito."    (  I'ila,  p.  33.) 


Holy  Ghost  Co(Ip?'r 

SCHOIASTir: 


Death  oi.^  S.  Thomas.  943 

He  was  taken  from  exile  on  the  early  morning  of  the  seventh 
of  March,  in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-four,  in  the 
prime  of  manly  life,  being  scarcely  eight  and  forty  yearsof  age.* 

It  is  bnt  natural,  it  is  but  beautiful,  that  he,  who  in  early 
boyhood  had  been  stamped  with  the  signet  of  S.  Benedict,  should 
return  to  S.  Benedict  to  die.  He  had  gone  forth  to  his  work 
and  to  his  labour  in  the  morning,  and  he  returned  home  to  his 
brethren  in  the  evening-tide.f 

*  At  the  very  hour  of  the  AngelicaVs  transitus,  Albertns  Majiniis,  his  old  master,  was  seen 
by  the  Comnmuityand  Prior  of  the  Couveiit,  at  Cologne,  to  burst  into  tears.  Tlie  Prior  implored 
him  to  say  what  was  tlie  matter:  "  Ego  dico  Tobis  graves  riiiiiores,"  replied  tlic  aged  man, 
"qniaFr.  Thomas  de  Aqniiio  lilius  mens  in  Christo,  qui  fuit  Lnmen  Ecclesiaj,  mortuus  csl,  et 
milii  revelatum  est  a  l)eo;  et  tunc  Prior  notavit,  et  compertnm  est  tunc  fnisse  mortuum, 
quando  hoc  fuit  revelatiim.W      (Boll.,   Processus  in   Vita  S.  Thomce  Aquinatis,   Cap.  VII.,   a.  67, 

t  It  appears  that  the  Angelical  continued  throughout  life  to  wear  the  Benedictine  Badge  or 
Scapular:  •'Movttme  i)riinum.  qiiod  Parisiis  olim,  in  mnjori  Convents  1).  Jaeobi.  nbi  niaxi- 
iiiam  Yitte  partem  U.  Tliomas  exegit,  a  plerisque  Magistris,  et  antiqui  moris  Viris  aecei)crim, 
ex  prisca  Majorum  traditione  haberi,  conimuniteniue  teneri,  Doetorem  Augelieum.  sub  alba 
Dominieauorum  veste,  ]5iiii-di<tiuum  Schema,  sen  Scapulare  nigrum  gestare  solitum  luisse. 
Quod  idem  a  Viro  doctissimci  ((hU-uhiiu'  iximiae  probitatis  Magistro  Julio  Mercoro.  apud  Mcdio- 
lanum  Fidei  Qua\iitore,  accepissi-  ]ucilitetur  laudatus  hie  ssepe  Vir  suuimus  Angelns  de  Nuce, 
Archiepiscopus  Rossauensis."     (Vid.  De  MotiaclMtu  Benedictiiio  D.  Uiuiiue  Aquiiialis,  Cap.,  VII., 

i  IV.,  p.m.) 
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Abacus,  the 153 

Abbas,  house  of— patrons  oi" learning 150 

Abbassides,  the — patrons  ol'learuing 149,  150,    151 

Abbo  ol'  Fleury 188 

AbdaUa,  tutor  of  Avicenna 156 

AbUerrahnian.  Ibnuder  of  Spanish  science 152 

Abelard,  83.  Birth  and  early  life.  8-t.  Paris  ;  studies  under  William  of  Chani- 
peaux  :  sets  up  as  luastt-r  at  Jlehiii,  85.  t'orbeil ;  jjoes  to  S.  Victor's.  86.  Overthrow 
of  William  of  C-hampeaux;  returu  to  Melini  aud  Paris;  his  school  of  Mount  S. 
Geuevieve;  .\nsehu  of  Laou,  87.  Exposition  of  Ezechiel;  leaves  Laou;  at  Paris 
agaiu,  88.  Raised  to  the  cliair  of  Notre  Danje,  at  Paris;  teaching  ou  Uuiversals;  his 
tract  "  De  Oenerilnis  et  Speciibus ;"  simple  method  of  teaching,  89.  His  many  disci- 
ples; Heloiao  ;  goes  to  S.  Denis;  condemned  at  Soissons,  90.  Leaves  S.  Denis  for 
Troyes;  his  solitude  peopled,  91.  Condemned  at  Sens;  his  depreciation  of  the 
Fathers,  92.  The  "Sic  et  Non  ;  "  his  advance  in  theology.  93.  Spirit  of  criticism,  g-l. 
His  disciples  wide  spread,  99.  Satire  against  S.  Bernard.  100,  His  character  by  S. 
Bernard,  100.  Desires  a  council;  council  called  at  Sens,  101.  At  Sens,  105.  Im- 
peached by  S.  Bernard;  appeals;  retires  to  a  mouastcry,  106.  Reconciled  to  S.  Ber- 
nard; and  to  the  Pope;  pious  life  after  his  conversion,  107,  108.  Death,  108.  Like- 
uess  to  Sccrates.  note,  109.  Etiects  of  his  condemnation,  145.  Raised  the  reputation 
of  S.  Geneviiive.  200.  Second  book  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences," 
against,  28a.  Personification  of  rationalism,  287.  Said  by  John  of  Cornwall  to  be 
author  of  Nihilism, '297.     Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person,  293,  407.     Rationalism 

of,  met  in  "  Qiiieslioneii  Disputatce  " 851,  890,     901 

Aben  Esra,  a  Spanish  Jew 153 

Abhadeddin.  El-Idschi 156 

Abraliam,  note 572 

Abstraction  of  S.  Thomas,  560  ;  note 560 

Abu  Bekr,  note 877 

Abusimbil,  temples  of,  note 576 

Acadenins,  grove  of 4 

Academy,  803,  804.  Terminology  of,  used  by  S.  Thomas,  817,  818.  S.  Thomas  sup- 
ports Aristotle  against 825 

Achaia,  cities  of 584 

Achard,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 134 

Achmed  Ibn  Tolun,  note 151 

Acropolis 6'29 

Activity  (principle  of  in  S.  Thomas),  728.    Period  of  intellectnal,  begins 76 

Adalberon  of  Laon 188 

Adam,  man  after  fall  of 771 

Adam  the  Englishman,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 134,    198 

Adam  of  Mansco,  his  errors 224 

Adam  of  Perseigne,  note 72 

Adelard  of  Monte  Ciussino    5 

Adelhard,  a  disciple  of  Alcuin 76 

Adelhard  of  Bath,  gained  science  from  the  Spanish,  152.    Translated  Euclid 154 

Adeoilatus,  son  of  S.  Augustine,  note 6.S9 

Adrian  V,  Pope 4,54 

Adultery  forbidden 336 

.^gidius,  a  disciple  of  S.  Francis 44 

Jbigidius  Komanus,  254.  A  di.sciple  of  S.  Thomas,  2i4.  Forerunner  of  the  Thom- 
istic  Theologians,  note,  254.     Bei'ame  an  Augustiuian,  ami  jVrchbishop  of 

BciTy,  254.    Called  "  Doctor  Fuudatissimus" 254 

^gidius  Gallutius 901 

.aigidius  Lusitanns,  548.    Note 548 

JEmilia,  S.  Ambrose  appointed  Governor  of 675 

^olia,  cities  of 5g8 

.aischvlus 774 

.^sculapins,  Socrates'  sacrillre  of  a  cock  to 782 

^sop's  Fables,  14.  "Against  Those  who  Hinder  Men  from  Entering  Keliirion,"  by 
S.  Thomas,  397.    Argt^meuts  of  the  opponents  of  religion,  397-399.    Chilclrea, 
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converts  and  sinners  not  to  be  exclnderl  from  religion,  398^00.    Otlier  objec- 
tions answered,  400-402.    Vows  of  religion   said  to   be  nnlawfnl,  402,  403. 
At  what  age   vowS  may  be  taken,  403.      Other  objections   against  vows 

answered 404,    405 

.^Ethiopians  converted,  note 585 

iEtna,  Em pedoclesj limped  into 775 

Africa,  584.    Asks  for  Bishops  from  Monastery  of  S.  Augustine,  701.    Vandals 

in ,  704,  705.    Donatists  in 719 

Agatho,  Pope 861 

Ageau 626,    627 

Aggeus 873 

Aglaf-s,  S 605 

Agnes,  S.,  miracle  of  S.  Thomas  by  relic  of,  894.    The  first  book  of  S.  Ambrose's 

"  Vir.ginitv  "  on 678 

Agnes  S.,  of  Bohemia,  Frederic  II  desired  to  marry 22 

Agora   629 

Agnin-e  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Ainsoph,  tlie 168 

Alanns  de  Iiisnlis,  171.    Legend  of,  226.    His  vision,  227.     Becomes  a  lay  brother, 

227.    At  a  council  of  Rome,  227.    Pupil  of  S.  James's 230 

Alanns  of  .luxerre,  note 227 

Alan  us  of  Farfa,  a  preacher 239 

Albaneta,  Monastery  of , 7 

Albano  Monte,  destroyed 34 

Alberic,  a  disciple  of  Anselm  of  Laon 88,  90,      91 

Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia,  founded  The  brethren  of  the  Sword 38 

Albertus  Magnus,  51,  478,  498.  Lectures  at  Cologne,  65.  Birth  and  early  Doniini- 
eau  life;  liis  teaching,  C6.  Mcetnig  with  S.  Tlmtuas,  67.  Sent  to  Paris,  6".  Return 
to  Cologue,  G7.  Made  Froviucial,  auil  Bishop  ot  Kfuciisbnrg,  67.  His  great  learning, 
68.  His  luauy  works,  69.  Aristotle  and  the  I'agnii  philosophers  cliristianized.  69.  70. 
Accusations  against.  70.  His  services  to  theology,  70.  His  knowledge  of  many 
sciences.  71.  His  antomatou,  71.  Works  translated,  71.  His  grasp  of  Aristotle,  72. 
Death,  72.  His  sanctity,  note,  72.  His  low  opinion  of  S.  Thomas's  ability,  174.  Dis- 
covers S.TIionias's  gifts.  176, 177.  His  prophecy  regarding  the  saint,  177.  Assisted  from 
heaven  in  e.viKuinding  the -Vrcopagite,  177.  Sent  to  P.aris  to  teach  and  to  take  the 
Doctor's  ('a|),  17M.  Wrote  his  Coninientary  on  the  "Sentences"  at  S.  James's,  216. 
Chair  of,  at  Itatibboniie,  217.  His  book  "Adversus  Parisienses,"  222.  Chair  at  Paris.  230. 
His  course,  232.  Teaching  at  Paris.  425.  Takes  his  Doctor's  Cap,  234.  Sent  as  regent 
to  Cologne,  235.  Uses  his  intlueuce  to  get  S.  Thomas  to  return  to  Paris.  250.  His  spirit 
— activity,  note,  253.  Dift'ers  from  Hales  on  what  theology  is,  275.  Not  enslaved  to 
Aristotle,  283.  View  on  Creation,  283.  View  on  Original  Sin,  288.  S.  Thomas's  admi- 
ration of,  306.  Lectures  in  open  air  at  Paris,  343.  At  Anagni,  .3,'58,  421,  Strong,  both 
iu  intellect  and  will,  516.  Approval  of  S.  Thomas,  549.  On  S.  Thomas,  551.  One  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Dominican  Studies.  556.  561,  571,  728,  731,  821,  Commentary  on 
Aristotle,  satisfies  hiuiself  witli  a  poor  version,  823.     Prepared  the  wa.y  for  "  Summa," 

889,  890,  892.     Death  of  S.  Thomas  made  known  to,  weeping,  etc.,  note 943 

Albi,  Albigenses  take  their  name  from ;J4 

Albigenses,  457.    Their  doctrine  and  character,  34-35;  note 48 

Albina.  mother  of  Marcella 650-700 

Albumasar 154 

Alcala,  544.    Snarez  taught  at  545 

Alcibiades,  power  of  priests  over,  774.  Love  of  Socrates'  teaching,  782.  Descrip- 
tion of  Socrates,  note 783 

Alcnin.  .532.    Drew  up  a  Catena 739 

Aldhelm 15 

Aldric 198 

Aleppo l.'iO 

Alexander  III,  32.    Condemns  some  supposed  propositions  of  Lombard 297 

Alexaniier  IV,  audience  of  .S.  Thomas  with,  483,  484.  Enforces  decrees  at  Paris  in 
favor  of  mendicants,  489,  -tild,  T.-.Htiniouv  to  S.  Thunias,  519,  551,  557,  883.909.  Recom- 
mends tlie  .Soihonne.  204.  Klc. •(.■(!,  312.  Bull  to  the  University  of  Paris,  312.  313. 
Refuses  to  grant  the  petition  of  William  of  S.  Amour.  314.  Refuses  to  admit  th« 
arraugemeuts  come  to  at  Paris  between  mendicants  and  seculars,  315.  His  new  Bull 
against  S.  Amour  and  his  party,  315,  316.  Bulls  in  defence  of  tlie  Dominicans,  350. 
at  Anagni,  357,  358.    Condemns  the  "Perils'"  of  S.  Amour,  363.    Forbids  S.  Amour  to 

enter  France 365 

Alexander  V 209 

Alexander  VII,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note,  521.    Sketch  of,  526.    Brief  to  Lou- 
vain,  note,  526.    Instructs  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  to  draw  up  a  work 
on  morals  from  writin.gs  of  S.  Thomas,  526.     Approval  of  S   Thomas,  note. . .    551 
Alexander  VIII,  issued  Bulls  to  found  Universities,  with  the  proviso  that  "S. 

Thomas"  be  tanght  in  them,  note 527 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  sees  S.  Athanasius  at  play,  601.    S.  Athanasins 

studies  under,  601 .    At  Niciea '. 608 

Alexander  tlie  Great,  less  than  Aristotle,  516.    The  typical  commander,  .570.   Pupil 

of  Aristotle;  his  appreciation  of,  805.    Death  of 805,824,825,    874 

Alexander  Hales.    See  Hales. 

Alexandria  and  "  Snmma,"  569,  .571,  .573.  See  of,  note,  573,  bH-l.  Anthonv  at,  .594. 
Against  Allans.  593,  .596.  Church  founded  at,  598.  School  of,  599,  659.  Swav  of  see 
of,  605.  Turns  out  to  meet  S.  Athanasius,  609.  School  of,  inUiience  ou  S.  Basil.  620. 
S.  Gi'egory  Tbaumatnrgus  at.  620.  .S.  Gregory  Naziauzeu  at.  625,  645.  S.  Jerome  and 
Paula,  etc.,  travel  ti>,  OiJO,  Platonism  of,  659.  Ditl'ereiice  from  school  at  Antioch, 
note,  658.    Its  site  and  liistory,  659.     Influence  of  teaching  of,  768.     Faith  at 75 
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Alfano 10 

AllUrabi,  152.    Note 155 

AHcriran 154 

AU'oiibO  VIII,  of  Castile 47 

Allbiiso  X,  155.     Letter  of  Innocent  III  to 153 

Alfonsns  Tostatns,  ei)ilaph  of,  note 72 

Alffazel,  a  follower  of  Aristotle,  152.     Studied  by  S.  Thomas 284 

Al.«:ebra  introduced  into  Christianity 154 

Al'kendi 152 

Alniag-est  of  Ptolemy,  tran.slated  into  Arabic 151 

Alniamoun — patron  of  learning- 150,  151,    152 

Alniansor,  150.     i'atron  of  learning 1.50.  151,    159 

Alpetragi,  spheres  of,  translated 180 

Alphousns  Lignori  S.,  made  doctor,  note 533,    573 

Alphonsns  de'Mendoza,  disciple  of  Toletns 545 

Alvariis  of  Cordova 153 

Alvise,  Bisliop  of  Arras 104 

Alvpius 697,    704 

Anialarins 198 

Amalric,  a  profes.sor  at  Paris 467 

Amalric  of  tiena,  errors  of,  221.    Coudemnation  of. 222 

Amaitry 353 

Amatns  of  Salerno 10 

Ambrose.  S.,  75,399,  401,407.  Difficnltvof  at  once  reallzinsr,  513,  514.  Great  in  will, 
515;  uote,  517;  note,  S18.  Doctor,  "525,  533.  Made  doctor,  note,  533,  569 ;  note,  571, 
599.  Iiittiieiice  of  on  S.  Thomas,  669.  .Character  of  liis  style,  675.  His  eloquence, 
uote,  675.  Parents.  675.  .Swaiiu  of  liees  within  his  mouth,  675.  At  Rome,  675.  His 
birth  place,  675.  Made  Governor  of  Ligiiria  and  iEmilia,  676.  Elected  Bishop  of 
Milan,  676.  His  attempts  to  escape.  676.  Baptized  and  consecrated,  676.  Gives  pos- 
sessions to  Church,  677.  Gives  his  spare  time  to  study  of  .Scripture,  etc.,  677. 
Formed  his  mi ud  ou  S.  Basil.  677.  .Studies  under  Simpliciauus,  678.  His  manner  of 
life,  678.  Raised  up  to  support  Cliurch  authority  and  to  inspire  a  love  of  holy  purity, 
678.  679.  Governing  character.  6711.  Books  ou  Faith  and  Holy  Triuit.v  against  Ariau- 
isni,  679.  lutlneiiee  over  Gratian,  K8i).  Order  ot  Justina  to  S.  Ambrose  to  give  up, 
Basilica  of  !S.  Victor's  to  Ariaus,  680.  Answer  of  Ambrose,  680.  Portian  Basilica 
ordered  to  be  given  up  to  Arians;  S.  Ambrose's  reply,  6.S0,  681.  .Scene  in  the  Church 
at  Milan,  681.  Attempt  to  murder,  681.  And  Theodosius  681.  Some  miracles  of, 
note,  681.  Love  of  Valentinian,  681 ;  note,  681.  Other  works  of.  681,  682.  Foretells  his 
death,  682.  Death  scenes.  682.  Character,  683.  Highest  master  of  practice,  685.  His 
conversion  of  S.  Augustine,  685.  S.  Angnstiue  speaking  of,  685,  686.  S.  Monica's  love 
of.  687.  Heljis  in  conversion  of  .S.  Augustine,  692.  Influence  over  S.  Augustine.  695. 
Established  nuus  at  Milau,  697.  Baptized  S.  Augustine,  698.  Ever  in  battle,  7(16,  7'23, 
727.     S.  Thomas  took  him  in  morals,  7'29,  731.     His  epistles,  note,  732,  777,  886,  888,  906, 

928.     Type  ot  statesmen 932 

Ammiratns.  Engenins 154 

Ammon.  .S..  587.    Anthony  saw  soul  of,  going  to  heaven.  276.    Companion  of  S. 

Atlianasius,  604.     Went  to  Home  with  S.  Athanasins 605 

Ammon  ins 825 

Amoiir.  William  of  S.,  240.  His  contest  with  S.  Thomas,  449.  The  "  Introduction 
to  the  Eternal  Gospel."  450,  451.  His  attempt  to  abuse  the  Franciscans  by  the  Intro- 
duction, 452,  453,  455.  Communications  with,  forbidden,  489.  Complete  defeat  of, 
49'i.  New  attempts  of,  900.  Not  content  with  the  decision  of  Alexander  IV,  313. 
Appeal  to  the  Pope.  314.  Deprived  of  ,all  honours;  forbidden  to  teach,  316.  Repre- 
sents rationalism,  346.  His  lost  character,  346.  His  "  Perils."  347.  Against  religious 
orders.  348.  His  unmy  errors,  note,  348.  .Sjiecial  hatred  of  the  poverty  of  the  Mendi- 
cants, 349.  Tries  to  turn  secular  (-lergy  against  Mendicants,  351-352.  The  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  3.52-353.  Goes  ou  a  deputation  to  the  I'ope.  356. 
Two  commissioners  appointed  by  Alexander  IV  to  examine  the  "  Perils"  of.  357.  .S. 
Thomas  against.  359.    The  "  Perils"  given  to  S.  Thom.as  to  examine,  359.    S.Thomas'  * 

defence  against,  361.  The  cardinals'  report  on  "Perils,"  362.  Doctrines  con- 
demned by  Pope  Alexander  IV,  36.3.  Defends  his  "Perils."  364.  Forliidden  to  enter 
France,  364.  (iocs  to  Burgundy,  365.  Permitted  to  return  to  France,  365.  His  "  Col- 
lectioues  Sacrjc  Scriprurie"  answered  bv  S.  Thomas,  365.  Death.  366.  Fouiuti-r  with 
Robert  of  tSorbon,  ot^  the  Sorbonue,  366.  .S.  Thomas  writes  "Contra  inniui;n:iutcs  " 
against.  368-383.  His  doctrines  damnable,  384.  Held  manual  labor  oliligatory  on 
religious.  388.  Held  voluntary  poverty  wrong.  390.  Slander  of  Mendicanl.'*,  3:i2, 
Mode  of  his  attack  on  mouasticism,  394'  396.     Other  arguments  of,  refuted,  4ii4,  4iifi, 

407,     432 

Amyntas  II,  of  Macedon,  Nichomachus  Hies  to 803 

Anagni.  489.     Si.  Thomas's  visit  to.  557.    Pope  and  emperor  meet,  15.    Doiuinican 

convent  at,  ;J59-360.    Suspense  at 361 

Analysis,  power  of  S.  Thomas  in.  760.    Aristotle's  love  of 808 

"Analytics  Posterior"  of  Aristotle,  825.    Object  of,  825.    Length  of,  805;  note, 

8'i5-826.     Di  vision  of.  etc. ,  of  demonstration 826,    828 

"Analytics  Prior"  of  Aristotle 826 

Aiian,  "a  schismatic  Jew 166 

Anastasia  S..  Church  of  at  Constantinople,  368  ;  note 368 

Anaxagoras  stmlied  by  S.  Thomas 284 

Anaxagoras  of  Clazomome.  doctrine  of,  773.     Imprisonment  of,  774.    Inflneuce  on 

Socrates,  781.    Influence  on  Plato,  786,  829.    (jn  motion 8.30 

Anaximander,  strong  both  in  intellect  and  will,  515.    Doctrine  of. 773 

Anaxiinenes,  doctrine  of 773 

Ancona,  marchesof 910 

Andalusia,  its  libraries ,..,..,,,.,,...,,, 151 
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Andrag.atliius  stabs  Emperor  Gratian 679 

Aiiilrea,  Peter,  took  down  exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on  S.  Matthew 753 

Andrew,  S.,  8.  Gregory  enters  monastery  of,  at  Rome,  713.    S.  Gregory  leaves  for 

England,  715.    S."  Gregory  returns,  and  made  abbot  717.    Pestilence  at 717 

Andi-onicus 824,    8'25 

Angelic  Warfare.     See  Warfare. 

Angelical  Salutation,  S.  Thomas's  treatise  on  the 320,    329 

Angelico,  Era 53 

Angelo.   S 7 

Angels,  S.  Thomas's  treatment  on  the,  266,  759  ;  note,  256.  They  cannot  increase 
in  merit,  2S1.    First  did  reverence  to  men  in  the  case  of  Mary.  329.    Why 

reverenced  by  men.  329.    Treated  in  First  Part  of  "  Summa  " 904 

Anger,  forbidden,  335.    Sometimes  a  virtue 335-336 

Anglican  Cliurch 435 

Anglo-Saxon  boys  and  S.  Gregory 715 

Anicins,  family  of. 605 

Animals,  lawful  to  kill 334 

Anjou 910 

Ankers,  the  English,  note , 597 

Annat  on  "  Summa  " 894 

Anselm,  of  Laon,  his  character,  "Doctor  Doctorem,  88,  91.    A  disciple  of  S.  An- 

selm,  123.    Composed  a  book  of  Sentences,  144.    His  "  Glossa  Interlinearis  "    183 
Anselm,  S.,  473,  494.     Strong  both  in  intellect  and  will,  516  ;  note.  518,  532.    Made 

doctor,  note,  533.  716.  890,  891.     Advance  made  in  theology,  note 902,    907 

Anselm,  S.,  his  intellectual  character,  81.  Chief  dates  of  his  life,  note,  81.  At 
Bee,  82.  '■  Db  Fide  Trinitatis,"  ou  wliicli  the  Realistic  .School  was  fonuded.  82.  Char- 
acter of  his  school,  H2.  His  contemplative  life,  83.  His  youtli,  VH.  His  dream,  124. 
Pupil  of  Lanfvanc,  124.  Jmus  together  the  reverence  of  monasticism  and  activity  of 
scliolatieism,  124.  Veueratiou  for  revelation,  124,  r25.  Tractate  ou  the  Triuity,  125. 
jVIouologue,  125.  His  proof  of  God's  existence,  126.  His  characteristics,  127.  Precur- 
sor of  scholastics,  127.  Compared  with  .S.  Bernard,  128.  His  "  De  Grammatico,"  189. 
His  abstraction,  note,  232.     His  view  of  original  sin,  287.     Its  essence,  privation,  '288. 

No  guilt  ill  setneii,  288,  398.    Mr.  Church's  appreciation  of,  note 431,     434 

Antenulf,  Duke 1 

Anthemius  and  S.  Basil,  638.    Consecrated 611 

Anthony,  S.,  order  of,  founded 38,    432 

Anthony,  S.,  and  S.  I'aul,  514,  515  ;  note,  575,  588.  The  greatest  desert  father,  588. 
Took  Elias  as  model,  588.  Christ  his  study,  589.  Life  of,  589.  Sells  possessions,  589. 
Dates  of  life,  note,  589.  Severe  life,  590.  Attacked  by  demons,  590.  Goes  to  tlie  wil- 
derness, 591.  Pursued  by  the  multitudes,  591.  Surrounded  by  many  monks.  591. 
Desire  of  martyrdom,  59'2.  Goes  to  Alexandria  during  Maximin's  persecution,  592. 
Before  the. judge,  59i,  593.  Returns  to  the  desert.  593.  Goes  to  the  inner  desert,  593. 
Vision  of  demons.  592.  Miraculous  power  of,  593.  Reported  an  Arian,  and  goes  to 
Alexandria,  593.  In  Alexandria  against  Ariaiis,  594.  Many  converts,  594.  The  "  man 
of  God,"  594.  Letters  from  Ooustantlue,  Constautius,  Coustans,  to,  59.').  Physician  of 
Egypt,  595.  Death,  596.  His  beautiful  appearance,  .596.  Gives  sheepskin  to  S.  Athan- 
asins,  596.  Pattern  to  the  decaying  Roman  world.  597.  Intense  simplicity  of,  597. 
Living  ■■  Suninia,"  597.  Period  of  bis  life,  note,  .598.  Last  will  of,  note.  598.  Sauk  self, 
599.  The  Physician,  600.  Love  of  Christ  sustained  him,  600.  Followers  oppose  Ariaus, 
note,  600.  Hated  by  demons,  601.  Christ  his  stay,  602.  Mutual  love  of  8.  Athanasius 
aud,  604.  Link  between  S.  Authouy  and  S.  Athaiiasius,  605,  611.  The  great  wrestler, 
612.  Secret  of  his  sway,  612.  His  life  a  "  Summa  Theologica,"  61'2.  Burnt  into  iu.au 
a  love  of  Christ,  613.  Union  with  8.  "Thomas,  615.  Manifests  Christ  by  examples,  615, 
619.  Influence  on  S.  Basil,  619.  More  solitary  than  S.  Basil,  637.  'Never  fell,  689. 
History  helps  to  convert  S.  Augustine,  692,  693.  Left  the  world  young,  709,  727.  Con- 
trasted with  Heraclitus,  775,  927.     Type  of  recluse 932 

Anthusa,  mother  of  S   Chrysostom 659 

Antiocli,  571,  573.  Faith  ajipears  at,  75.  Church  founded  at,  599,  606,  607,  617. 
S.  Jeroiue  at,  647.  Returned  to,  650.  S.  Chrysostom  of  School  of,  658.  "Queen  of  the 
East,"  659.  S.  Chrysostom  born  at,  659.  Diliereuce  from  school  of  Alexandria,  note, 
659.  S.  Chr.vsostoiu  at,  666.  Preaches  at,  666.  Ariiins,  S.  Clirvsostoiii  preaches 
a.gainst,  666.  Number  of  his  discourses  at.  667.  Martyr  Maidens  of,  S.  Ambro.se  on, 
578.     Influence  on  S.  Thomas  of,  768.     S.  Thomas's  treatise  to  a  cautor  of,  870,  and  sqij. 

Antiochns  Epiphanes,  girt  to  Athens,  note 631 

Antistheues,   contrasted  with   S.   Jerome,   776.      The   "dog,"  777.      Disciple   of 

Socrates 782 

Antoninus,  S.,  the  Doniinicau,  testimony  of,  to  power  of  S.  Thomas,  466, 521.    And 

S.  Thomas 197 

Antonius  ,note G28 

Aphrodisius  corrupts  Aristotle 221 

Apion  of  Oasis 24 

Apollinaris  set  to  rhyme  his  doctrines 610 

"  Apolo.gio  for  the  Poor  "  of  S.  Ilonaventure  421 

ApoUiiiiVrists  at  Constantinople,  641.    Council  called  bv  S.  Ambrose  against 681 

Apollo,  faliled  father  of  Plato " 6'28 

Apostles,  introduced  Monasticism,  note,  612.    Their  faith  extinct  at  the  time  of 

the  Passion  of  Clirist,  242.    Taught 378 

Apulejns 187 

Aiiuaviva,  F.  Claude,  general  of  Jesuits,  his  approval  of  S.  Thomas 549 

Aquiluia,  S.  Jerome  goes  to 646,    647 

Aquino,  its  site 2 

Aqninos,  The,  side  with  Pope  again.st  Emperor 908 

Arabian  teaching  in  Europe— its  baneful  efl'ects,  200.    In  Ireland,  224.    At  Oxford, 

224  ;  note 224 
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Arabians  and  Christians,  similiUule  between 155 

Arabs  met  in  "  (^ucstiones  l)isi)ntata3,"  851;  note,  852,  853;   note,  855,  875.     Did 

not  hold  unity  ofiniellect .- 876,    8!K> 

Arabs  g-ained  knowledge  of  medicine  from  the  Nestorian  school  of  Nischapur  ....     l.'iS 

Arcadius,  S.  Chrysostom  before,  note,  518.    S  Chrysostom  against (5G'J 

Architreniins,  work  of  De  llauteville,  note 471 

Architecture  developed  at  the  same  time  as  tlie  science  of  the  Middle  Ages,  note, 

189.    Inetliciency  of  modern,  note 431} 

Archy tas  and  I'lato,  787  ;  note 788 

Ardenolf  of  Aquino  II 14,  6,        8 

Ardent,  Ralph,  a  preacher 240 

Areopagus,  (i29.    Aristotle  accused  before  the 806 

Ariauism  in  S.  Ambrose's  days,  678.  S.  Ambrose  .strives  to  preserve  Emperor  Gra- 
tian  from  it  by  writing  books  on  Faith  and  Trinity,  G79  ;  note,  679,  681.  Bish- 
ops ai',  deposed  by  S.  Ambrose 681 

j\jians  claim  S.  Anthony  as  of  their  party,  593.  600.  Date  of,  600.  Opposed  by  Ibl- 
lowers  of  S.  Anthony,  note,  600.  Pride  of,  note,  602.  Destroyed  Christianity, 
602.    Cruelty  of,  at  Constantinople,  641 ;  note,  641.    S.  Augustine   against, 

701.    In  Spain 719 

Arianzus,  S.  Grej^ory  Theologns  at 643 

Ariobarzanes,  gilt  of,  to  Athens,  note 628 

Aristarchns  of  .Samothrace 24 

Aristippus  contrasted  with  S.  Gregorj'  Nazianzen,  775.  Date  of,  note,  774.  De- 
bauched, 775.    Disciple  of  Socrates 783,    790 

Aristo,  father  of  I'lato,  783.    Master  of  I'lato 784 

Ari.stocles,  same  as  Plato.     Vide  Plato. 

Aristotle,  contrasted  with  S.  Thomas,  13,  14.  Study  of.  14.  Christianized,  68. 
Effect  of  liis  dialectics,  77.  School  of,  117.  Principle  of  aualy.sis,  118.  Enemy  of  the 
Fathers,  119.  Translated  into  Arabic,  151.  Attention  given  to,  l.VZ.  Averroes' 
love  of,  ICd.  Rationalistic  intluence  on  Jews,  16!!.  Great  autli<u-ity  in  seliools, 
181.  One  of  the  text-books  of  llie  schools,  181.  Gradually  introduced  into  schools, 
187.  Aphrodisius  corrupts.  220.  His  books  ou  natural  jjliilosopliy  forbidden,  221. 
His  metaphysics  forbidden,  222;  note,  224.  First  used  iu  theology  by  Hales,  note, 
2G2.  Great  use  made  of,  by  S.  Thomas,  note,  280,  2U.  Theory  on  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  284.  View  on'the  union  of  soul  and  body,  3fin,  401,  403,  419,  420,428. 
Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.  Greater  thau  Ale.vander,  516.  At  the  Lyceum, 
516.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ou,  note,  531,  558,  .'J61.  S.  Thomas  on,  .563,  629.  S.  Thomas's  com- 
mentary on,  note,  565.  Pattern  thinker,  570.  Inllneuce,  note.  370.  System  of,  gave 
S.  Thomas  a  great  advantage,  note,  726.  Representative  of  Greek  philosophy,  729. 
Doctrine  of,  '773,  777,  790.  Less  Christian  than  Plato,  note,  798;  note,  799.  Disciple  of 
Plato,  801.  Youth,  801.  Appearance.  801.  Contrast  with  Plato,  801.  Pride  and 
immorahty,  801.  His  alleged  vices,  801;  note,  801.  Other  points  of  character,  802. 
Style,  802.  Antithesis  of  Plato,  803.  Difference  of  works  from  tliose  of  Plato,  note, 
803.  Birth,  803.  At  Athens,  803.  Becomes  Plato's  disciple.  804.  Visits  Hermias,  804. 
Goes  to  Slityleue,  804.  Marriage  with  Pythias,  804.  At  Macedon,  tutor  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  80.5.  Return  to  Athens,  805.  High  idea  of  education,  note.  805.  Teaches 
at  the  Lyceum,  80.5.  Fled  to  Chalcis,  806.  Accused,  and  sentence  of  death  against,  at 
Athens. '80ti.     Death  ot,  806.     Energy  of,  note,  806.     Feeling  of  aversion  to  Aristotle, 

806.  Scholastic,  806.     Some  points  of  contrast  with  Plato,  note,  8(lli ;   note,  807;  note, 

807.  Differenre  fiom  Plato,  807,  808.  Derives  knowledge  from  sense,  808.  Loved 
natur.al  sciences,  808.  Snmniary  of  teaching  of,  note,  808.  In  matters  of  religion 
below  Plato,  808.  Philosophy  of|  boon  to  Chiueli,  808.  Teaching  of,  809.  Teaching 
on  the  soul,  810,  811 ;  note,  810.  Comparison  with  S.  Thonnis,  811.  Advantage  of  S. 
Thomas  over,  811,  813.  View  of,  on  Plato's  teaching  on  ideas,  note,  815,  816,  818.  Phi- 
losophy of  S.  Thomas  better  thau  that  of,  817.  On  eternal  gods  of  Plato,  note,  818. 
Reverence  iu  schools  for,  821.  Easily  harmonized  to  Church  teaching,  821.  Tam- 
pered with,  821.  S.  Thomas'  study  ofi  at  S.  Giovanni.  821.  Bad  versions  of,  823.  S. 
Thomas  on  metapbvsics  of.  823.  Length  of  S.  Thomas's  works  on.  824.  S.  Thomas  ou 
"  De  Interpretatione  or  Perihermeuias,"    824.     Object  of,   note,  824.     S.  Thomas  snp- 

fiorts.  825.  "  Posterior  .Analytics"  of.  82.5.  Oliject  of.  in  writing  "Posterior  Aua- 
ytics."  825.  On  deuionstralion,  825-828.  Relation  of  book  of,  on  motion,  note, 
828.  Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on  "  De  Physico  Auditu,"  828,8.30.  On  "  De  Coelo  et 
Mundo,"  831-833.'  Other  treatises,  "  De  Geueratione  et  Corniptione."  "  Meteoro- 
logia."  833.  "De  Anima"  of.  833;  note,  833.  On  "  Intellect  and  Sense,"  834.  Defended 
against  Avicenua,  835.  Various  treatises  of,  expounded  by  S.  Thomas,  8.35.  Jlet.a- 
physics  commented  by  S.  Thomas,  836.  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  S.  Thomas  ou,  840. 
Ethics  of,  summarized  with  lections  of  S.  Thomas,  840-846.  Gods,  separate  sub- 
stances, 846.  847,  848.  S.  Thomas's  high  esteem  for.  seen  in  "  De  Unitate  Intellectus," 
874.  Did  not  hold  unity  of  inti-llect.  874.  Ou  passive  intellect,  875,  876.  S.  Thomas' 
grasp  of,    note,   878,887.     Meltenlciter  on  works  of,   note,  888,  889,  892.     lutrodnced 

system  among  Greeks.  892,  893.    Orgauon  of 893,  9U1,     923 

Aristophanes'  contempt  of  Greek  gods 77o 

Arius,  608.    Ditl'erence  of  character  ft-om  S.  Athanasius;  his  ambition,  609.    His 

appearance  and  character,  609.    Set  liis  doctrine  to  song,  610.    Errors  of. ...    687 

Aries 606 

Armenians,  S.  Thomas  agaiast 873 

Arnobins,  note 563 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  9,5.    At  Sens 105 

Arnoul  d'Humbli^res 181 

Arnnlf  of  Vltcrbo 901 

Arnulf,  Kishop  of  Lisienx Ill 

Arnnli'.  a  dlseiiile  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 13 1 

Arrubal,  Peter  de,  548  ;  note 192 

Arseidus,  S 587 

Articles  of  Faith,  S.  Thomas  on 319 
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Artists,  the,  of  Pans -209 

Asella,  sister  of  Marcella 050 

Asharites,  the 159 

Asia,  in  liome,  580.     Corruption  of,  581.    Mysticism  of,  at  Athens 628,    669 

Asia  Anterior,  riclinoss  of,  note 617 

Asia  Minor,  57-2,  577.     Debased  state  of,  580.     Temples  of  gods  in,  note 617 

Aspjisia 774,  jgi,    790 

As.sumption  of  our  Lady,  treated  by  S   Thomas 324 

Astiou,  S. ,  note 569 

Astronomy,  limited  knowledge  of,  153.     Grecian  science  introduced 154 

Atarnens,  Hcrmias,  tyrant  of 804 

Athanasius,  S.,  note, "568,  569  ;  note,  571.  Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  514, 
533.  Stroug,  both  in  intellect  and  will,  516;  note,  517;  note,  518.  Made  doctor, 
note,  533.  Appeals  to  Pope  Julius,  note,  ST't.  Wi-ites  life  of  S.  Anthouy,  note,  589. 
Testimony  to  8.  Anthony's  desire  of  inartyrdora,  592.  Requests  8.  Anthony  t.o  go  to 
Alexandria  against  Avians,  593,  595,598.  First  great  Father,  598.  Against  Coustan- 
tius,  note,  598,  60(1.  Birth,  601.  Adopted  by  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  601.  Character  of, 
601.  Dates  of  his  career,  6U1.  Hated  by  demons,  601.  Christ  his  principle,  602,  603. 
Mutual  love  of  S.  Anthony  and,  604.  Liiik  between,  604.  Lives  of  desert  Fathers,  605. 
At  Rome,  605.  His  high  position,  606.  His  greatness.  606.  Gihhi.n  speaks  well  of, 
note,  606.  His  enemies.  607.  At  Nic;va,608.  Triumphs, 608.  Trinmpli  at  Alexandria, 
609.  Difference  of  eharacter  from  Arius,  609,  610.  •' Oratio  eonira  Geutes,"  610. 
Influence  of  Alexaudiiau  school  upon,  note,  610.  Love  of  Christ,  611.  '•  Oratio  de 
Incarnatione  Verbi,"  611.  Fixed  cousubstautiality.  611.  Chief  works  of,  note,  611. 
Introduced  S.  Anthony  at  Rome,  614.  Manifests  Christ  by  practice,  614,  6!5.  Political 
finesse,  619.  Influence  of  S.  Basil  on,  619.  621.  8.  Basil  \vrites  to,  638.  Left  tradition 
at  Treves,  646,  669.  Iron  will  of,  656.  Ditlereuce  from  Angelical,  a  human  saint  656. 
Never  fell,  689,  698.  Ever  in  battle,  706,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  hira  iu  dogma,  729,  731. 
Contrasted  with  Parmenides,  775,  862,  888,  892.  Creed  of,  906.  Triumph  at  Alexan- 
dria, 925,  927.     Type  of  statesmen 932 

Athenreus  on  Kome 579 

Athenians,  love  of  contention 780 

Athens,  578,  584,  616,  620.  S.  Basil  at,  622.  The  great  school  of  early  ages,  626. 
its  site  and  culture,  627.  Moral  degradation  of  people,  note,  627.  The  town,  its  mis- 
erable and  dirty  asiiect,  627.  Educating  power,  628.  Flow  of  forei-iuers  to  its 
schools.  628.  Munillceuce  of  foreigners  to,  note,  628.  Its  great  men.  629.  Its  plan 
and  buildings,  62.9.  Students  noisy,  630.  Freshmen,  bow  treated  at,  note,  630.  y.  S. 
Gregory  and  Basil  at,  631.  Love  of  beautiful  at,  632.  8.  Basil  tires  of,  634.  8.  Greg- 
ory stops  at,  635.    Persecutions  for  religion  at,  774.    Influence  of  Socrates  at 782 

Attains  of  Pergamus,  note 628 

Attica 627 

Attilla  and  S.  Leo,  514.  "Anditu  Pliysico,  De,"  of  Aristotle,  828.  "Anctoritas,"  the,  739 
Augustine,  S.,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing  his  struggle  witli  grace,  514;  note, 
513.  Doctor,  524.  Needed  defence  agaiust  the  Jauseuists,  150.  luuueuce  of  Plato  ou, 
note,  538,  532,  533.  Made  doctor,  note,  533.  College  of  Salamanca  obliged  its  mem- 
bers to  defend,  545.  Cosmopolitan,  note,  568,  569.  Theological  model,  570,  571,  578; 
note,  580.  And  S.  Jerome,  652.  Contemporary  with  S.  Chrysostom,  669.  Praises  S. 
Ambrose's  book  on  Virsinity,  678.  Conversion  by  S.  Ambrose,  685.  At  Home;  be- 
comes ProfiKsor  of  Klietoi  ic'  at  Milan,  086.  Birth,'  686.  Parents,  686.  A  Maiiicli:eau, 
687.  Convcv.sjoii  ami  UKillier's  joy  thereat;  baptized,  687.  Sets  out  for  .iliiea,  hii8. 
His  history  and  passionate  nature,  689,  t)90.  Boyhood,  690.  Seut  to  Carthage  to  study 
rhetoric,  691.  F'ell  among  the  Eversores,  691.  "Becomes  a  MauicliSiau,  691.  Taught 
at  Thagaste  and  Carthage,  692.  Influence  of  Christ  upon  his  conversion  692.  Thirst 
after  wisdom  even  in  evil  course,  693.  Love  of  Christ's  name,  694.  Leaves  Jlani- 
chieans.  695.  Goes  to  Rome,  695.  Milan,  695.  Study  of  Platoiiists,  696.  And  of  S. 
Paul,  696.  Wavering,  606.  Influence  of  S.  Anthouy  over,  696.  Final  conversion  by 
story  of  Pontitiauus  and  vision,  697.  Likeness  of  mind  to  that  of  S.  Thomas,  698. 
Adopts  Moiiasticism,  698.  Baptized  by  S.  Ambrose  and  goes  to  Rome,  698.  Struck  by 
Mouasticism  at  Kome,  698.  Sails  for  ('iiitlKii;e  and  Thagaste,  699.  Divests  bimseif 
of  his  property,  699.  Goes  to  Hippo  and  ordained  priest,  700.  Monastery  and  rule  for 
men,  701.  Preaches,  700.  Dispute  with  Fortunatns  ;  writes  works,  etc.,  701.  Made 
Bishop  of  Hii)po  by  Bishop  Valerius,  701.  Makes  his  palace  a  mouastery,  701.  Chief 
works,  note,  701 ;  note,  702 ;  uote,  703.  Princii>le  of  monastic  life  expressed  by,  702. 
Words  carved  on  his  table  agaiust  detraction,  703.  Portrait  of,  703.  During  Vandal 
invasion,  704.  Death,  705.  Ever  in  battle,  "O.j.  Chief  dates  of  his  career,  note,  706. 
Greatest  eoutroversialist  Father,  706.  '■  De  Civitate  Dei."  a  Sunnna  Tlnolof;iea,  707. 
Other  works  of  707.  Numbers  of  his  letters  extaut.  note,  727.  Iu  S.  Thomas,  728  ; 
note,  729.  Representative  P'ather,  729.  "  Summa  Theolo-jica"  rests  on,  729.  Uar- 
uiouv  of  S.  Thomas  with,  729,  731.  732,  733,  741.  S.  Thoiuas  compared  with,  note,  771, 
777,  861,  862,  889.  890,  891.  Gathered  together  learning.  893.  907,  723,  924,  928. 
Transcribed,  10.  The  work  of,  75,  142.  His  "  De  Quiestionibus,"  18.5.  Possible  cause 
of  the  introduction  of  logic  to  schools.  190.  As  a  preacher,  239.  DeKnitiou  of  theol- 
ogy, 274.  No  puuishtnent  without  guilt,  287.  Opposed  to  the  in  iwiss'i  theory,  291. 
How  the  dead  are  helped,  324.  Ou  the  Lord's  prayer,  327.  The  Blessed  Viri;in  sinless, 
329,  331.  Judges  mav  lawfully  put  to  death,  334.  Suicide  unlawful.  33.").  Agaiust 
anger,  335.  On  theft,  336.  God  .done  fills  the  heart,  338.  The  charitable  nniti  not 
covetous.  339.  Definition  of  religion.  371,  374.  Taught,  376.  Our  pride,  381,  382,  . 383. 
His  "Labor  of  .Monks"  388.  392,  401.  Sorrow  at  delay  of  conversion.  401,  402.  4U3. 
What  religion  is,  411.  Bishoprics  not  to  be  coveted,  417  ;  note,  417.    Priuciplc  of  "  Frui 

el  Uti,"  note 43R 

Augustine,  ^.,  apostle  of  England;  Chi-ist,  principle  of,  converted  England 9.)4 

Augnstinians  at  Paris,  357.    Approve  S.  Thoma-s 545 

Aurelian,  death  of,  uote 582 

Anrelins 154 

A urel ins.  Marcns 433,    434 

Auslria,  Dnkc  id',  niaile  prisoner;  beheaded 911 

Authors  of  scholastic  period,  note 8^3 
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Authority,  the  stand-point  of  S.  Thomas 253 

Automaton  ol' Albertus  Magnus 71 

Autpert 9 

Auxanon,  S 587 

Auxeire,  Hugh  of. 104 

Auxeutins,  Avian,  Bishop  of  Milan,  dies 675,    681 

Avempace,  155,  695.  Birth,  158.  Works,  158;  note,  87-1.  Held  the  passive  intel- 
lect and  imagination  to  be  identical;  S.  Thomas  against,  note 877 

Avendeath,  John 154 

Avenzoar  160 

Averroes,  22,  153.  Translated,  155.  Early  studies,  159.  Derivation  of  the  name, 
note,  159,  160.     His  cliavacter,  160.     Philosophic  teacliiug  adverse  to  Catholic  truth, 

161.  Held     philo-sophy   more    true    than    religion,    161.     Ti'iuhiiig   on    the    Triuitv, 

162.  Eternity  of  matter,  Jii-'.  Tlie  lii-aveiis,  163.  Kuowled'^c- of  tioil,  165.  Man,  165. 
Knowledge  of  men,  165.  Master  of  Mainioiiides.  169.  His  intluenee.  note.  224.  Prob- 
ably used  by  Hales  in  the  eomposition  of  his  "  Summa,"  uote,  264.  2!i4.  Taught  at 
Paris,  467,  816.  818,  819.  Doetriue  of  oneness  of  iutellect  and  sense.  822,  848.  Met  by 
S.  Thomas,  note,  852.  S,  Thomas  against,  874,  875.  Doctrine  of  luiit.y  of  intellect 
overset,  876.  Arguments  of  S.  Thomas  agaiusl,  876,  879,  895.  Theory  of  creation  de- 
molished by  S.  Thomas,  903.    Lectures  of  S.  Thomas  against '. 914 

Avicebron,  "  Fons  Vitre,"  154,  1.55.  A  Jew,  158.  Same  as  Ibn-Gabirol,  158;  note, 
159.  Doctrine  of,  refutc<l  by  S.  Thomas,  256.  S.  Thomas  against,  87:5.  Mate- 
rialism, the  great  error  of,  note,  874.    Held  body  and  spirit  one  matter,  note,    875 

Avicenna,  tooli  up  Aristotle's  views,  152,  153,  155.  Birth,  156.  Studies,  157.  The 
prince  of  physicians,  1.57.  Death,  157.  Teaching,  157.  Influence  of,  158.  His  intlu- 
enee on  Frauciscaus.  224.  Pantheism  of,  refuted  by  S.  Thomas,  2.56,  Used  by  Hales 
in  the  composition  of  his  "  Snmnia,"  note,  224,  284.  Eternal  world  of,  disposed  of  by 
S.  Thomas,  819,  «30,  83.5.  S.  Thomas  against.  873,  874 ;  note,  874.  Combatted  by  S. 
Thomas  on  origin  of  things,  note,  876  ;  note ' 877 

Axiothea 790 

^Iziluth  . 168 

Babylas,  S.,  martyred  at  Antioch,  660.    Life  of,  by  S.  Clirvsostom 665 

]5aby Ion '. 577,    584 

Bticon 426 

Bacon,  Roger 224 

Bacchus,  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  worship  of,  note 774 

Bachelor,  worli  of  a 555 

Bacon,  dithcnlty  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  519.  Character  of  his  mind,  his  idols, 
note,  519,  570.     Saw  value  of  facts,  808.     On  Aristotle,  note,  808.    Very  severe 

with  Plato,  note,  808.    Precept  of. 812 

Bactriana 584 

liagdad,  the  "  City  of  Peace,"  the  new  capital  of  the  Moslems 150 

Baidhawi,  Commentary  on  the  Koran I,'j6 

Bains,  condemiKjd 523,    524 

Balacius,  late  foretold  by  S.  Anthony 593 

Baldail 760 

Bale,  influence  of  S.  Thomas  at  Council  of. 536 

Ballih 150 

Balzano,  Baron  of  6 

Baptism  treated  by  S.  Thomas  in  his  Commentary  on  "Sentences,"  302.  Of  chil- 
dren  by   S.   Athanasius,   600.    That  baptism  valid,  note,  601.    Difference 

between  John  the  liaptist's  and  Christ's,  S.  Tliomas  on .*.    758 

Bar-anina  and  S.  .Jerome 651 

Barbarossa,  Frederick,  I,  his  fall 21,      32 

Bareille,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas,  note,  507.    On  the  "  Catena  "  of  S.  Thomas' 

note    740 

Barlaam,  S.,  note,  570.    Martyred  at  Antioch 660 

Baronius,  testimony  to  influence  of  S.  Thomas  at  Trent,  538.    And  S.  Thomas,  551,    641 

Bartholomew  of  Brescia 484 

Bartholomew  of  Braganza ',\\    901 

Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  Dominican ,',      53 

Basil,  S..  as  :i  preacher,  239.  Taught,  376,  438.  Difficulty  of  atonce  realizing, 513. 
Love  of  solitude,  note,  516.  Made  doctor,  note,  533.  At  Florence,  535;  note,  568; 
note,  571,  575,  588.  Severe  on  S.  Dionysius,  note,  .598,  600.  Disorders  of  Christians  in 
his  day,  note,  616.  Parents  of,  618.  'His  brothers  and  sisters,  618.  His  eharaetcr 
619:  note,  619.  Hia  sutterings,  note,  619.  Short  life  and  \veak  health,  619.  S.  (iregory 
Nnzianzen's  praise  of,  note,  619.  Berytus,  620.  Intluenee  of  Alexandrian  S(li(i(i?(in, 
620,621.  Perfect  training,  622.  Studies  at  C;esarea,  etc..  622.  Studies  at  Conslanti- 
uople.  622.  Studies  at  Athens,  623.  His  early  ae(iuaintauee  with  S.  Gngory  Xa/ian- 
zen,  625.  Taught  by  HImerius,  note,  630.  At  Athens,  631.  Friendship  with  S  Ore- 
gory  Naziair/,i-n.  632,  633.  Love  of  Christ,  note,  632,  633.  Tires  of  Athens,  635.  Quits 
Athens,  634.  Visits  the  East,  principal  dates  of,  note,  6.35.  lutlnencf  of  solitaries  on 
63.5.  On  ret\irn  from  Athens,  Diauins,  the  bishop,  baptizes  S.  lia.sll,  note,  63.5.  lil 
monastery  in  Poiitus.  636.  His  life  there,  6.36.  (Jreat  moTiastic  le"islalor  of  the  East 
637.  Before  Modestus,  636,  637.  Tends  sick,  637.  His  appeaianr.-.  637.  Otiu-r  works 
of,  6.38.  Death  of,  638.  (irief  caused  by  death,  639.  His  writings,  639.  Ma(l<-  Bishop 
of  Caisarea,  640.  S.  Jerome  becomes  acquainted  with,  647.  Iron  will  of,  (I.Mi.  Dillcr- 
ence  from  Angelical,  human  saint,  6.57,  6.58.  S.  Ambrose  forms  himself  on  676.  .\i.\er 
fell,  689.  Ever  in  battle,  484.  Left  world  very  young,  709,  727.  Number  of  lellera 
extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  dogma.  729,'731,  731,  747.  Coutraated  with 
Eiupedocles,  775,  862,  886,  928,  930.     Champion  of  liberty  and  freedom 932 
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Basil,  friend  of  S.  Chrvsostom,  661.    Influence  over  S.  Chrysostom,  661.    Leaves 

the  world,  66-2.    Made  bishop G62 

Basilisk,  S. ,  martyr  under  JMuximiu,  671.     S.  Clirysostom  stops  at  oratory  of 671 

Bassianus,  bisliop  of  Lodi ....    683 

Beautiful,  love  of,  at  Alliens G3-i 

Beauvais,  Vincent  of 179 

Bee U 

Bechai 153 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  at  Paris 196 

Bedc,  S. ,  5>J2.     Commentary  of 739,    S90 

Bede,  Venerable,  1.5,76,  153.    As  a  preacher 239,325,    398 

Begging,  when  unlawful 390 

Beghards,  438.    Tlieir  tenets,  note 458 

Behemoth,  S.  Thomas  on 761 

Belcastro , 1 

Belin,  John 356 

Bellarmine  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Ben,  Esra 183 

Benedict,  S.,  founds  Monte  Cassino,  5.  First  disciples,  9.  One  of  his  objects  the 
education  of  youth,  18.  Recfptiou  of  children,  18.  Thorn-bush  turned  to  roses  by  JS. 
Frauds,  note,  19.  Civilizer  of  Noitlimen,  38.  Prepares  S.  Philip,  note,  40.  Kouuder 
ot  monasticisra,  120.  His  system,  121.  Gave  himself  as  a  child  to  religiou,  3U8,  401, 
405,  438.  Love  of  solitude,  uote,  616.  S.  Thomas  dies  at.  a  uiouas'tery  of,  558. 
Repetition  of  S.  Autliony,  574,  588.  Likeness  to  S.  Anthony,  588.  Love  of  Christ  in 
Rule  of,  613.  Influence  of  Eastern  mouasticism  on,  uote,  615.  Lett  the  world  young^ 
709.  Influence  of  life  of,  on  S.  Gre<;ory  the  Great,  711.  S.  Gregory  true  to  spirit  of, 
719.  World  dried  up  in  liis  s'.ght,  719.  Traces  of  Rule  of,  frequently  recur  iu  writings 
of  S.  Gregory,  note,   721.     Spirit  ot  Christ  came  to  S.  Thomas  through,  727.    In  S. 

Tliomas,  728.     Couuection  of  S.  Thomas  with,  938.    S.  Thomas  dies  with 943 

Benedict  Laljre,  S. ,  uote 593 

Benedict  I,  Pope,  makes  S.  Gregory  the  Great  deacon  of  Rome,  716.    Sends  him 

to  Constantinople 715 

Benedict  111 804 

Benedict  XI,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas 521 

Benedict  XII,  note 518 

Benedict  XllI  and  S.  Thomas,  526.  Brief  to  Dominicans  in  favour  of  S.  Angus- 
tine  and  tj.  Thomas    527,    528 

Benedict  XIV,  .520.    And  Trent,  note,  537.    Most  voluminous  writer  among  the 

Popes 723 

Benedictines,  wide  spread  of,  note,  53.    At  Paris 197 

Benedictine  spirit,  largeness  of,  721.  Monks  ever  loved  literature,  714.  Owed 
much  of  tlieir  influence  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  714.  Peace,  benignity  and 
simplicity,  special  notes  of,  note,  466.    Benignity  introduced  into  tlie  schools 

by  S.  Thomas,  479,  500.    Monks  and  S.  Thomas 545 

Beneveutum,  battle  of 910 

Berengarius,  contest  with  Lanfranc 77,  83,      91 

Bei'enger,  Peter.    See  Bereugarins. 

Beriaii,  note  306 

Bernard,  8,1, 15,  25,  59,  90.  His  testimony  to  laxity  of  clergy,  37,  83.  Ue.scri|ition 
of  Abelard,  84,  92.  Cause  of  the  condeuiuatiou  of  Abelard  and  GilViert  de  la  I'orrce, 
94.  His  appreciation  of  William  of  S.  Tliieny,  96,  97.  Character,  98.  First  relations 
with  Abelard,  98.  Attack  ou  Abelard,  99.  Letter  to  the  cardiuals,  100-101.  Heais  of 
a  council  on  question  of  Abelard,  184.  Shrinks  from  appearing,  102.  At  Sens,  104. 
Inipeaclimeut  of  Abelard,  106.  .\belard  reconciled  to,  107.  Sends  Peter  Loml)ard  to 
S.  Victor's,  112.  His  horror  of  .\belard  not  the  ettect  of  passion,  211.  Couijiared  with 
S.  Anselm,  128.  Fouuder  of  the  monastic  method  of  theology,  129.  His  spirit,  129. 
The  mystic  life,  130.  His  sketch  of  the  syuthetic  school  of  theology.  131.  As  a 
preacher,   240.    Preached  his  crusade  in  Freuch,  240,  242,  381.    Made  doctor,  note,     533 

.'>75,     891 

Bernardi,  William  of  Gaillac,  translated  some  of  S.  Thomas's  works  into  Greek, 

note 535 

Bertarius,  S 9 

Bessarion,  Cardinal,  returns  to  unity  at  Florence,  535.    And  S.  Thomas,  551.    Of 

Plato,  note 809 

Bethleliem  and  '•  Summa  " 569 

Bible,  the 560 

"  Biblici,"  the 219 

Biograpliy,  ex-pede  principle  admissible  in,  note,  509.    Danger  of  being  carried 

away  by  liero  of,  510,  511.    Principle  of,  note 419 

Bishops,  begin  to  be  chosen  from  pr()fes.sors,  note,  196.  Perfection  requisite  to, 
416.     State  of.  more  perfect  than  tliat  of  religious,  416.     Ortice  of,  not  to  be 

coveted,  417.     Their  great  perfection,  930.    All  men  not  called  to  be 931 

Blanche,  Queen,  gills  to  S.  Victor's Ill 

Blois,  Peter  of 37 

Boethius.  76,  532,  824,  890,  906.     Spoke  of  nniversals,  78,  155,  187.     "  De  Hebdoma- 

dibus,"  S.  Tliomas  wrote  a  coininent  on 320 

Bohemia  converted,  note 585 

Bologna,  15.  University  of,  attached  to  S.  Thomas,  546.  S.  Thomas  at.  5.57,  .571, 
572.  S.  Ambrose  maintained  a  convent  at,  678.  Incident  to  S.  Thomas  at  (obedience 
to  Procurator),  733-735.  S.  Thomas  Bumnioued  to.  900.  S.  Thomas  professes  at,  900. 
S.  Dominic  buried  at,  900.  Translation  of  S.  I>oniiuic's  relics  at,  901.  Throng  of  stu- 
dents, and  lectures  of  iS.  Thomas  at.  901.  Appeals  to  keep  8.  Thomas  at  its  schools, 
923.     Uuivevsity  closed,  20,  24.     Celebrated  for  study  of  law,  187,  194.    Model  for  the 
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Universities  of  Italy  and  Spain,  207.    Number  of  students,  208.    Dominican  school 

founded  at ;  •  ■^■^■^ 

Bonaveiiture,  S  ,  m;i(te  General  oltlie  Franciscans,  453.  DiHicnllies  attendinK  hia 
office.  454.  His  ellort.s  in  favor  of  Joliu  of  I'arina,  454.  Frifiidsliip  witli  S.  Tlionias, 
45.'>.  Favorite  of  S.  LoiiiM.  4U1.  I'eople  of  Paris  desire  bi-s  iippiavaMcc  in  tlie  schools, 
4a2.  His  life,  tends  lepers,  500;  note,  . '500.  Holy  rivalry  wuli  S.  Thoiiias,  .'502.  His 
defeusion,  503.  Disciple  of  Koclielle  and  Hales,  503.  His  aiipeiiraiu'e,  iio:),  604.  His 
thesis  at  defension  unknown  504.  Made  doctor,  505.  Whetlier  he  took  doctor's  cap 
■with  S.  Tliomas  doubtful,  note,  509.  Great  in  intellect,  515,  532,  533.  Declared  doctor 
by  Church,  533,  571.  A.sked  by  Urban  IV  to  write  office  of  C!ori>us  Christi,  880. 
Destroys  it  when  he  sees  S.  Thomas's,  8«0,  889,  391,  892,  913.  Brought  up  at  the  Frau- 
ciscan'school  of  Paris,  229.  John  of  Rochelle  his  master  iit  Paris,  231.  Preached  in 
French,  240.  S.  Thomas's  friendship  for,  317.  His  history  and  writing's,  note,  317. 
Lectures  under  John  of  Rochelle,  318.  Contrasted  with  S.  Thomas,  318.  Visits  of  S. 
Thomas  to,  319.  Died  the  same  year  as  S.  Thomas,  319,  343.  Called  to  Anagui  against 
S.  Amour's  party.  3.=>7,  358.    .\lex'ander  IV  commands  the  doctors  to  receive  nim  at 

Paris,  363.    His  '  Apologia  for  the  Poor"  and  "  Poverty  of  Christ " 421 

Boniface  VIII,  difficulty  ot  at  once  realizing,  513.    Practical  gifts  of,  515.    Makes 

doctors,  note,  533.'    Courage  of 4G6 

Boniface,   S H,  15,  605 

Boiiocanibio,  James,  sent  to  England 909 

Bonosus,  refuted  by  S .  Ambrose (jf*! 

Bonosns *^i^ 

Bonus,  the  Solitary,  predicts  birth  of  S.  Thomas 3 

Bonushomo,  the  Dominican,  313.    One  of  the  commission  on  Dominican  studies. .  556 

Boole  of  studies,  revision  of  Jesuit 548 

Books,  careful  study  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages Is6 

Bordeau.x,  S.  Thomas  approved  by  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at 5.50 

Bossuet  on  S.  Thomas's  influence  at  Trent 538 

Brabant,  Duchess  of,  questions  concerning  Jews,  to  S.  Thomas '258 

Brahma 34 

Brescia,  Bartholomew  of 484 

Brethren  of  the  Hospital,  founded 38 

Brethren  of  the  .'^word,  founded 38 

Brothers  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Paris 204 

Brothers  of  Mercy 103 

Bruys,  Peter  de 35 

Bruys,  De '157 

Bnccr,  sayings  on  S.  Thomas '^57 

Bulgaria  converted,  note 585 

Burgos  Gallio  de,  speech  at  Trent  on  S.  Thomas 540,  541 

Burgos,  Paul  de,  Jew,  converted  by  S.  Thomas 873 

Burgundians,  S.  Gregory  tlie  Great  and  the 720 

Burgundio  of  Pisa  translated  S.  John  Damascene  and  other  Greek  Fathers  into 

Latin 186 

Burley,  Walter,  note 188 

Byron,  511.    Description  of  S.  Peter's  by,  note 512 

Cabbalists,  a  sect  of  mystic  Jews,  167.    Their  doctrine  a  sort  of  Gnosticism,  168. 

Emanation " 168 

Ca33ar,  typical  commander • 570 

Caesar,  said  to  have  dictated  to  many  scri))es  at  the  same  time 257 

Caesar  of  Heisterbiich 152,  226 

Caesarea,  571,  616,  617,  620.  Origen  opens  school  at,  620.  S.  Basil  at,  622.  Euzoius 
made  bishop  of,  625.    S.  Basil  dies  at,  638.     S.  Jerome  at,  647.    Suffering  of 

S.  Chry  sostom,  and  his  fever  at 671 

Cae.sarius,  brother  of  S.  Gregory  Theologns,  death  of. 640 

Caeaarins  of  Aries 242 

Cairo 150 

Cairo,  Monte 7 

Cajetan  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Caliphs,  the,  their  displays 1-1;' 

Calonymos  dcfen<ls  Maimouides 169 

Camafdolese  founded 38 

Cambridge,  llorarium  of  one  of  its  colleges,  note,  205.    Number  of  students 209 

Camillus,  family  of 605 

"  Can<lela  Gei-randi,"  the 185 

"Canticle  of  Canticles,"  S.  Thomas  on,  752.  S.  Thomas  on  method  adopted  in, 
76:J.     Exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on,  note,  763.    Warmth  of  love  sliown  in,  763, 

764.    E.\i>o.sition  of,  by  S.  Tliomas,  in  sickness 940 

Canons  Regular  approve  S."  Thomas 546 

Canterbury ^i 

Cantor  of  Antioch,  S.  Thomas's  treatise  to  a 791  andsqq. 

Canns,  Melchior,  and  "  loci  theologici,"  note 565 

Capella "6,  187 

Cappadociaand  "Summa,  "  569,  617.  Situation  of,  617.  Idolatry  at,  617.  Birth- 
place of  S.  Emmelia 321 

Capua,  Archbishop  of,  interview  with  8.  Thomas 674,  675,  908 

Caraccioli 1 

Carico,  San  Giovanni 6 

Curie,  note  555 

Carlomau ■  5 
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Carmelites,  approve  S.  Thomas,   545.    Of  Tonralne  and  S.  Thomas,  547.    Dis- 

calced,  ofSalamanca,  approve  S.  Tliomas,  547.    Founded,  38.     At  Paris 197 

Carthage,  57s.     Description  of,  691.    Students  at,  691.    S.  Augustine  taught  at,  692. 

-S.  Augustine  sails  for 699,    704 

Carterius,  S.  Chrysostom's  master  in  spiritual  life 664 

Carthusians,  founded,  38.    At  Paris,  197.    Their  college  founded  at  Paris,  200. 

Rule  of,  note 201 

Casas,  Uartliolomew  de  las 53 

Casanati,  Cardinal,  approval  of  S.  Thomas,  note,  549.    Gave  his  lil)raiy  to  the 

Domii;ii-aiis  of  the  Minerva,  note 550 

Cassian,  532,  571;  note,  575.     Collations  of,  a  favorite  work  of  S.  Thomas,  178.    His 

life,  note 179 

Cas.sinese  driven  from  Naples  University 25 

Ciissino,  Monte,  site  and  possessions  of,  4.  Attacked  by  Clavissignati,  7  8.  Seat  of 
learning.  9-10.  Privileges  of,  note,  492,  494.  S.  Thomas's  abilities  recognized 
at,  note,  562,  619,  727.     Abbot  of,  intercedes  for  Henry  of  Castile,  911.    The 

abbot  of 913,  926,    939 

Cassiodorns,  76.  Compiled  the  " nistoria  Ecclesiastica  Tripartita,"  186.  Trans- 
lated many  of  the  Greek  Fathers 186-187 

Castile,  Councilof,  545.    Henry  of 911 

Castor 731 

Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  drawn  up,  541,  542.  By  three  Dominicans,  .542. 
A  new  edition  ordered  by  Gvcgory  XIII.  note,  54i.  "  Catena  .\urea,"  563.  Miiiiifests 
S.  Thomas's  knowledge  df  the  Fathers,  72i(,  7.')0.  What  is  meant  by  Catena,  7.!U.  His- 
tory of,  7.'i9.  Some  authors  \ised  iu,  739.  LenRth  of.  739.  Method.  7-l().  Dedication 
of,  740.  Bareille  ou.  note,  740.  Many  authors  ipioted,  740;  note,  740.  Qnotatimis  in, 
741.745.  Speeimeu  from  the,  741.  Fidelity  of  <) notations,  note,  742.  Fatlier-s  clearly 
depicted,  747.    Character  of   S.   Chrysostora    brought  out    iu,  747.    Fathers  seem 

quoU-d  from  memory 749 

Categories  of  Aristotle,  text-book  of  dialectics,  187.    Developments  of 188 

Catharine,  .S.  of  Sienna  (a  Dominican) .53 

Catharine's,  S. ,  founded  at  Paris 200 

Catharites 35,  240,    4,58 

Catlierine,  S.,  picture  of  S.  Thomas  iu  Church  of,  at  Pisa 847 

Cato,  sentences  of 14 

"Caasis,  De,"  book  taught  at  Paris 467 

Cavalcanti 23 

Cehes,  disciple  of  Socrates 782 

Ceccano,  Hannibal 938 

Cecilia,  S.,  Cardinal  of,  sent  to  S.  Louis 911 

Celano,  Count  of 6 

Celestine,  Pope 845 

Celestine  II,  a  disciple  of  Abelard 90 

Celestine  III,  note 72 

Celsus'  and  Nnzarius',  SS.,  relics  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

Century,  thirteenth,  great  men  of,  note  " 186 

Century,  sixteenth,  state  of  society  in,  note,  524.  Fourth,  Pontifls  explain  doctidne 
ill,  658.    Tiiirteenth,  tending  to  Synthesis,  note,  563.    Aim  of  great  writers  iu 

thirteenth  century,  note 728 

Cephissus 629 

Ceremonies,  benefit  of,  note 484 

Ceremonial,  gorgeous,  of  tlie  Middle  Ages 103 

Ce.sla.s  at  S.  ,S;il)ina 102 

Chalccdoii,  date  of  Council  of,  note 600 

Chalcis,  S.  Jerome  in  desert  of,  647,  648.    Aristotle  flies  to 806 

"  Cliaptors,  Three,"  question  of,  settled  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great 721 

Charitv,  S.  John  of  the  Cross  on,  note,  494.  Treated  in  "Secunda  Secunda3," 
n'ote,  919.  VVhat  it  is,  278.  A  created  quality  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  278.  It 
increases  in  the  soul,  279.    Precepts  of,  treated  by  S.  Thomas,  319.    Twofold 

practice  of,  towards  man 413,    414 

Charlemagne,  character  of,  76     Founded  palace  school  at  Paris 198 

Charles  Borromeo,  S.,  and  Council  of  Trent,  note,  .5.37.     And  catechism  of  Council 

of  Trent,  note,  543.    Relations  with  S.  Thomas,  551;  note 573 

Charles  Count  of  I'rovence  and  Anjou  910,  911,    924 

Chartres,  Godfrey  of 104 

Chartreux,  College  of.  founded  at  Paris,  200.     Rules  of  its  library,  note 200 

Chastitv,  Pvthagoreans  practised,  787.    Instrninent  of  perfection,  931.    Illustrated 

in"  Christ 777 

Chateaubriand  and  S.  Thomas,  note  551 

Children,  manner  of  their  reception  to  the  monastery,  10.  Unbaptized,  snlTer  no 
jiain  alter  death.  .533.  Set  aside  fortlie  service" of  God,  398.  Age  requisite 
for  vows,  403.     Vows  of,  made  under  age,  may  be  annulled  by  parents,  405. 

Inlluence  of  fables  on,  note 432 

Chivalry,  decline  of,  note 59 

Christ,  His  moral  beauty,  note,  422.  Identified  with  Christianity,  note,  424.  Dif- 
fen-uce  fiom  licatluu  models,  note,  435.  The  model,  435.  Result  of  Christ  as  a 
model.  4;t.'>.  Conueetiou  with  Church,  note,  436.  Personal  love  of,  decreases  with 
decrease  oflaitli,  mrle.  437.  In  the  world,  !i82.  Stay  of  S.  .\tlianasins  and  S.  Anthou.v, 
602.  'I'lie  soul  of  religious  life,  note,  002.  Introduced  monasticism,  note,  612.  Love 
of,  siugidar  to  great  Cliristi.in  lieroes,  612.  613.  Love  of.  cl)aracter  of  ,S.  Benedict's 
Rule,  613.  Love  of,  in  S,  .Vugiistine.  even  in  his  evil  course,  692,  G'J'i.  Gregorv  the 
Great's  love  of,  and  uuseeu  world,  710,  711.    Principle  of,  traced,  725.    The  bond  of 
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uuioii  Uctwfi'U  S.  Thomas  and  Fathers,  "26,  727,  728.  Principle  of,  in  lS.  Thomas,  728. 
As  till'  li;,'lil,  74,5,  746.  In  the  Psalni.s,  762.  "  Passed  in  peace,"  765.  766.  Benefits  o( 
His  lutanialiipii  tii  philosopliy,  lil2;  note,  813.     Principle 

Christendom,  disoi-ders  of,  in  S.  Basil's  (lavs,  noto 

Clirietianity  ol'  Beauvuis,  Ueprived  of  all  honors,  316,  3.=)6.    His  oath  to  protect  the 

Mendicants  at  Paris 364 

Christianity,  its  inflnence,  note,  570.  Universalitv,  note,  572.  Gibboii  on  spread 
of,  note,  582.  Parity  of,  terrilicd  Roman  KniiJire,  .583;  note,  583.  Persecn- 
tion  of,  583.  Wide  spread  of,  142,  U3.  Reasons  of  spread  of,  note,  583.  Pro- 
.in-ess  of,  584,  585.  Principles  of,  travel  westward,  617.  Preserves  balance, 
note 777 

Christians,  primitive,  their  monastic  tone,  note,  612.    Believers  first  cailedi'at 

Antioch,  6(50.     And  Moslems,  similitude  between 155 

Chronology,  modern,  Berthaumier  on,  note 609 

Chrysostoni,  S.  John,  S.  Thomas's  love  of,  note,  66.  As  a  preacher,  2;J5.  Tanght, 
376,  393,  400,  404.  Bislioprics  not  to  be  coveted,  417.  Difflcultv  of  at  once  realizing 
the  force  of.  .513.  Strong  both  in  intellect  and  will,  516;  note,  516.  517.  Made  doctor, 
note,  533,  ."iey,  571,  575,  598,  600.  On  "Priesthood,"  takes  S.  Gregory  Theolo'nis  for 
model,  644,  6.52.  His  sway,  659.  Of  School  of  Antioch,  6.59.  Didymns,  his  great 
master.  6.59.  Born  at  Antioch,  6.59.  Parentage,  660.  Earlv  character,  660.  Studies 
under  Libaiiius.  660.     Studies  jihilosopliy  under  Andragantiu.s.  661.     Habits  at  scliool, 

661.  Kriend-sliips,  661.     Pleads  at  t lie  bar,  661.     Conversion,  661.     Love  ot  tlie  theatre, 

662.  Receives  baptism  and  made  lectcir,  662.  Named  bishoii,  662.  His  conduct  with 
Basil,  662.  On  I  he  '•Priesthood."  662.  Danger  from  magicians,  663.  (Jcx's  into 
solitude,  663.  Masters  in  spiritual  life,  664.  Method  of  overconiius  slee|),  664. 
Begins  to  write,  664.  On  "  Clompuuctiou,"  664.  Other  Avriliiigs.  664.  Miracles, 
665.  Goes  further  into  solitude.  665.  Injured  health,  666.  Returns  to  Antioch, 
665.  Ordained  deacon,  665.  Priest,  dove  descends  on,  665.  His  preacliiug 
at  Antioch,  666.  His  man.y  discourses  at  Antioch,  667.  His  nia.sterpiece8,  667. 
Natural  gifts  for  oratory,  667.  Knowledge  of  Scripture,  667.  Effects  of  his  oratory, 
667.  Apiilaiise  of  the  people,  667.  Made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  669.  Kloijueiice 
of.  at  Couslautiiiople,  669.  Text  of  bis  discourses,  6'69.  As  a  reformer.  669.  Eneinies 
gained  exile  of.  670.     Recall.  670.     Eudo.via,  etc.,  670.     Love  of  monastic  state,  note, 

670.  A^';iin  exiled,  670.     His, journey,  670.     Fever,  etc.,  abused  bv  iikuiUs  at  C;es!irea, 

671.  Ilarhiiured  by  Seleucia  671.  -Arrival  at  Cucusus,  671.  Ca.s'e  refc;  nd  to  Rdiiic, 
671.  Pope  lunoceiit  takes  his  side,  671.  Further  banishment  to  Pityus,  671.  Vision 
of  S.  Basilisk,  death,  672,  639,  693.  Ever  in  battle,  706.  Severity  of  bis  penances,  714, 
724,  727.  Number  of  his  letters  extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  t'oidv  him  in  Scripture, 
729,  731.  Epistles  of,  note,  734,  741.  S.  Thomas's  treatment  of,  when  wrong,  note, 
741.  Special  note  of.  dilBcult  to  sei/.e.  747.  Brought  out  in  "Catena  Aurea,"  747-749. 
Difference  between  his  Homilies  and  Expositions  of  S.  Thomas,  note,  750.  And  S. 
Thomas,  768.  Contrasted  with  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  777.  862,  886,  888,  9'28.  Type  of 
orator ^ 932 

Church,  riches  of  the,  74.  Twofold  danger  of  the,  in  the  13th  centnrv,  note,  227. 
Immutability  of  the,  note,  316.  S.  Thomas  on  the,  325.  Course  of,  wi'th  regard  to 
philosophy,  4'26.  Connection  with  Christ,  note,  436.  Those  who  follow,  safe.  519. 
Testimony  of.  to  S.  Thomas,  529.  Appoints  teachers,  532.  Ma;jestic  advance  of,  532, 
533.  Attempt  to  coiitiiie,  to  realm  of  coii,scieiice,  note,  542.  And  S.  Thomas,  .551. 
Depth  of  her  mind.  564.  Has  gift  of  healing  buiuaii  nature,  note.  564.  Father  of, 
■who  is.  note.  567,  .572.  Stronghold  of,  in  East,  573.  Love  for,  574.  Her  coming  into 
the  world,  .582.  Wide  spread  of.  .583.  Spirit  wliich  madi?  her  great,  note,  583,  584. 
Progress  of,  .585.  Her  development  in  teaching,  600.  How  enlightened.  766.  Inuve 
and  Bride  of  Christ.  897.  Christ  seals  the  ("bu'rcli  with  His  mind,  and  the  Church 
the  world,  897.    Gives  strength  to  her  defenders,  note,  897.    Forms  man  into  likeness 

of  Christ 898 

Cicero,  187.    His  definition   of  religion,  379.    At   the  Academy,  note,  516.    s! 

Jerome's  love  of,  648.    "  Hortensins  "  of,  read  by  S.  Augnstlne 6!)4 

Cimcoiim,  the IPS 

Cimon "//.    y29 

Ciramicns,  Plato  at  the " . .'    739 

Circimicised  of  LomI)ardy ".      35 

Circumcision,  kinds  of,  767.    Conferred  grace,  303.    Lombard  held  that  those  who 

died  without  receiving,  lose  eternal  happiness,  304.    Could  it  be  anticipated,    304 

Cirtha  704 

Cistercians  founded,  38.    At  Paris,  197.     Approve  S.  Thomas rA5 

Citeanx 39 

"  City  of  Peace,"— Bagdad 149 

Civita  Vecchia,  .S.  Thomas  visits .5,57 

Clairvau.x,  convent  of,  at  Paris. . .  4 39,  98*    500 

Clarus,  Brother,  a  Dominican '...'.      ."ii 

Classics,  S.  Jerome's  love  of , ,,    QiS 

Claud ' " "     193 

"Clavis"  of  Melito Ig4 

Clavissignati 0^       7 

Cletinthes '..'..'    (530 

Clement,  S.,  of  Alexandria,  532,  599.    Date,  note .599,  621,    6'26 

Clement,  S.,  of  Rome .'    599 

Clement  IV,  approved  the  Sorbonne,  204.  And  Amour,  365.  (Guy  Foulqnois),  testi- 
mony to  S.  Thomas,  519.  Succeeds  Urban  IV,  birth,  \ai'ied  life.  Cardinal, 
etc.,  elected  Pope,  884.  Implores  release  from  Popedom,  885.  Knciiiy  of 
nepotism,  885  Recognizes  merit  of  .S.  Thomas,  885,  886.  Appoint.s  S. 
Thomas  Archbisho))  of  Naphis,  886,  902.  Succeeds  Urban  IV,  910.  Pub- 
lishes two  Bulls,  910.    Di^ath  of,  912.     Buried  at  Viterbo 913 

Clement  VI,  note,  518.    Testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note .=)21 

Clement  VII,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas 520 
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Page. 
Clement  VIII,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note,  521.    Issued  three  briefs  in  favor  of 

S.  Thomas,  .V27.     On  S.  Thomas 888 

Clement  X,  beatilied  S.  Pius  V 5-24 

Clement  XI,  canonized  S.  Pius  V 524 

Clement  XII,  526.    Bnll  "  Verbo  Dei,"  anil  pi'aise  of  S.  Thomas,  528.    Privileges  to 

Dominicans,  151.     Testimonj-  to  S.  Thomas 533 

Clement  of  Hibernia 198 

Clerg}-,  evil  state  of,  36.    Concubinage,  36.    Desire  of  honours 36 

Climacus,  S.  John 532 

Clotilde  buried  at  S.  Uenevi6ve 199 

Clovis  converted,  585.    Buried  at  S.  Genevieve 199 

Cluny  at  Paris,  197.    Its  school  at  Paris,  201.    Its  library  at  Paris,  note,  201.    Its 

course  of  studies 209 

Codrus,  ancestor  of  Plato 783 

Cadius  Aurelianus 153 

Coimhra,  oil:.    .Suarcz  tauglit  at 545 

"  Collar iones  Patium,"  Angelical's  favourite  book 572,  931 

"  Collations"  of  C.issian,  a  favourite  work  of  S.  Thomas 178 

"Collectiones  Sacne  Sciipturre  "  of  Amour 365 

Collision  between  the  Emi)ire  and  the  Pope 55 

Cologne,  first  design  for  Cathedral  taken  from  Albertus  Magnus,  72  Date  of 
founilation  of  its  University,  note,  171.  Its  importance,  note,  172.  Domini- 
can school  founded  at,  234.     Council  of  (1452),  appreciation  of  S    Thomas,  536 

561,  571 

Colonna,  Cardinal,  treachery  of 34 

Colossians,  Epistle  to,  what  it  treats  of. 758 

Columbus,  ships  got  for  him  by  Doniiuicaus 52 

"Columna  Doctornm  '' 84 

Colzim,  cave  ol' Mount 574 

Comana,  617.     Temple  of  "  Ma  "  at,  617.    S.  Chrysostom  at 671 

Comestor,  Peter,  note,  183,  199.    As  a  preacher,  240.    Testimony  of,  to  state  of 

Paris  University 471 

Cominch,  Hugh,  the  Hermit,  note 597 

Commandments,  S.  Thomas  wrote  on  the 319,  332,  340 

Commentary  ol'is.  Thomas  on  Lombard's  "  Sentences,"  1st  book  treats  of  Tri)iity, 
277;  2(1  book  treats  of  Creation,  283;  3d  book  treats  of  the  Incarnation,  293; 
4th  book  treats  of  Sacraments,  Kesurrection,  etc.,  302.    The  "  Summa  "  undi 

gested,  306.    Less  scientific  than  "  Contra  Gentiles  " 857 

Communion  of  saints 326 

"Compendium  Theologise"  of  S.  Thomas,  563,  853.  Why  written,  etc.,  rests  on 
reason   rather  than   on   authority,  853.    Length  and  subjects  of,  853.    Less 

scientific  than  "  Contra  Gentiles  " .' 857 

"  Complain te  de  Constantinople,"  bj'  RuteboBuf. . . ; 4.53 

"  Compunction,"  S.  Chrysostom,  on 664 

Comte.  inconsistency  of,"note 812 

Conception,  Immaculate,  8.  Thomas's  teaching  on,  note 933 

Conccplualism.  <l<)ctrlne  of,  "  Concordantia  S.  Jacobi"  of  Hugh  of  S.  Care 217 

Conciliabulum  of  the  Oak  condemns  S.  John  Chrysostom 671 

Concubinage  among  the  clergy 37 

Concupiscence,  essence  of  original  sin,  288,  291.    Christ  and  our  Lady  alone  free 

from,  339.    Degrees  of,  339.    Remedies  against 339 

"Confessions."  eighth  book  of  S.  Augustine,  note 69 

Confirmation  treated  by  S.  Thomas. T ...  302 

Conrad  ofSnabia,  32,  908.     Enters  Italy,  908.     Death  of 909 

Conradin,  son  of  Conrad,  909,  911.    Proclaimed  Emperor,  911.    King  of  Sicily,  911. 

Invades  Italy,  911.   TakesVerona,  enters  Rome,  911.   Defeated  and  beheaded,  911 

Conscience  of  mail,  note,  532.    S.  Thomas  on 700 

Constance,  influence  of  S.  Thomas  at  Council  of. 5:16 

Constance,  mother  of  Frederick  II 21,  32 

Const ans  hears  fame  of  S.  Anthony,  and  writes  to  him 594,  6.59 

Constantine  Africanns,  10.    The  first  translator  from  the  Arabic 155 

Constantine  hears  fame  of  S.  Anthonv,  anil  writes,  594.    Letter  to  S.  Anthony, 

604.    E.xiles  S.  Athanasins,  606.    At  Nicica.  607.    His  appearance,  note 608 

Constantine,  successor  to  S.  Benedict  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  711 
Constantino))le.  and  "Summa,"  569,  571,  573.    Religious  men  in,  note,  567,  599. 
Councd  of,  date,  note,  600,  617.    S.  Basil  studies  at,  622.    S.  Gregory  Theolo- 
gus  called  to,  (Ml.     CrueUv  of  Arians  at,  641.     S  Gregory  the  Great's  nii.ssion 

to,  716,  717      Patriarch  of,'  tries  to  gain  title  of  OJcumenical  Patriarch  719 

Constautius  heai-s  fame  of  S.  Anthony,  and  writes.  594.    Against  S.  Athanasius, 

note,  598.     E.xiles  S.  Athanasius 606,  607 

Consnbstantialitv  of  Son  fixed  at  Nieiea 611 

Contemplation,  'method  of,  118.  Monastic,  119.  Richard  of  S.  Victor's  teaching 
on,  137.  Foundation  of  contcmiilation.  138-1.'!9.  Its  six  steps.  139.  Three 
grades,  140.  Not  the  via  onlitKiriii  to  God,  142.  First  drawn  out  scientili- 
callv,  142.    Twofold  kind  distingnished  bv  S.  Thomas,  275.    Not  adverse  to 

dialectics,  note.  425.    Frigerio  on,  note,  558.     S.  Thomas  on 921,  922,  923 

Contentions,  S.  Thomas  on 760 

"  Contra  Errores  Graicorum,"  writti;n  bv  S.  Thomas,  860.  Why,  note,  860.  Origin 
of.  861.    Contents. if,  note,  861.    Fathers  quoted.  862.    Oh  Holy  Ghost  as  an 

Image,  862-864.    Method  of,  note 86.'5 
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"Contra  Gentiles"  of  S.  Thomas,  563.  Written  for  Moors,  etc.,  855.  At  request 
of  S.  Riivumud  of  Henniil'ort,  note,  855.  S.  Tlionias  ordered  to  write,  ii5C.  Translated 
into  muM.v  tongues,  05*.  Date  of  its  eonipletion,  i)57.  L)e  Itubeis  on,  note.  857.  More 
scientitic  tliaii  "  Snninia  Tlieologiea,"  857.  Werner  on,  857.  Perfect  complete- 
ness as  an  evidence  of  trutli,  858 ;  note,  858.  llaiuiony  of,  858.  Length  and  divisina 
of,  859.  First  book  on  God,  859.  Sei'oiid  liook  on  relation  to  creatures,  (!.i9.  Third 
book,  859.     Fourtli  book  on  Trinity,  etc.,  859,  8t)U.     Werner  on,  note,  8ti0.     Jews  met 

in.  872.     Easterns  met  in,  note,  879.     Written  Ijy  S.  Tliomas  in  shorthand 218 

"  Contia  Inipugnantes,"  3t!5.  Most  pei'fect  apology  for  reliffions  onlers.  368.  Its 
onnmeucement,  368,  369.  Desires  of  ojiponeuts  of  religious  life.  1170.  Its  division, 
37).  Wluit  religion  is,  371,  372.  How  souls  are  impeded,  372.  Vows  of  religion  a 
sacrifice,  373.  In  what  the  perfection  of  religions  orders  consists.  373.  Can  religions 
teacli  I  374,  375.  Teaching  lawful  to  religiinis,  371).  Proved.  377.  The  Councils  do  not 
forbid  teaching.  378-38(1.  Vows  do  not  forbid  teaeliinu.  38(1-381.  Religious  do  not 
vow  perfect  humility,  381.  Teaching  not  op]ioMil  to  humility,  382.  Other  objections 
against  religious  teaching  auswereil,  382.  Ani<Mir'.s  (Imtiines  daninaV)le,  383."  Objec- 
tions iigainst  religious  answered,  385,  387.  Manual  labor  not  necessary  to  religious, 
388-389.  Maniuil  labor,  -when  necessary,  390.  Vow  of  poverty  good,  390-391.  Mendi- 
cants  slandered,  392.     Completeness   of  the   treatise,  39.3.     Kpilogne   of,  393.     Of  S. 

Thomas  republished  against  S.  Amour 900 

"  Contra  lletraheiites  "  of  S.  Tlionias 365 

Controversy,  .'5.  Tliomas  on,  note 817 

Converts  not  to  be  excluded  from  religion 398 

Corbeil 85 

Corby 14 

Cordova,  150.    University  of,  151.    Jewish  school  at 168 

Corinth,  note 584 

Coriutliiaiis,  Epistle  to,  S.  Chrysostom's  Homily  on,  one  of  his  masterpieces,  666. 
Two   Epi.stles  to,  of  what  they  treat,  758     First  Epistle  to.  S.  Thomas  ou 

some  matters  treated  in,  758.    Second  Epistle  to,  S.  Thomas  on 759 

Cornilicians,  the 468 

Coriiillcii  at  I'aris 211 

Corpus  Chri.sti,  office  and  Mass  of,  composed  by  S.  Thomas,  880.  S.  Bonaventnre 
as  well  as  S.  Thomas  asked  to  write  it,  "but  destroys  his  when  he  reads  S. 
Thomas's,  880.    Beauty  of  the  office  of,  880.    Feast  of,  instituted  by  Urban 

IV,  note,  883.    First  origin  of,  note,  883.    Publication  delayed,  note 883 

"  Corpus  Juris  "  pat  togetlier  by  S.  Raymund  of  Pennafort 8.56 

Corrado  tie  bnessia,  testimony  to  the  life  of  S.  Thomas 237,    238 

"  Correctoriuni  Bibli«  Sorboiiicum  " 184 

Corte,  Gran,  tlie.  at  Xajiles 25 

Cosmas,  tutor  to  S.  John  Damascene,  note 262 

Cosmology .  Hales  and  the  writers  of  the  13th  century  weak  in 263 

Costa-ben-Luca 151 

Couarru  via 545 

Councils  quoted  in  '•Sumnia,"  note,  564.  Dates  of  first,  note,  600.  Second  Gen- 
eral Council.  641.    Greek,  acts  of,  translated 186 

Councils  do  not  forbid  teacliing 378 

Courcon,  Robert,  draws  up  statutes  for  the  Sorbonne,  207.    Forbids  Aristotle's 

Metaphysics 222 

Cousin,  M.,  iliscovers  Abelard's  "  De  Generibus  et  Speciebus" 89 

Covetonsness  forbidden,  338.    Wliy 339 

Covenant,  men  ot  Old,  note 574 

Cowardice,  moral,  eifect  of 517 

Cratylus  introduced  Heraclitus  to  Plato 785 

Creation  treated  in  first  part  of  "  Suninia  "  against  Averro^s,  etc.,  903,904.  Sec- 
ond book  of  S.Thomas's  Commentary  on  Lombard  treats  of,  283.  Can  the 
power  of,  be  communicated  to  creatures':'  284.     Possibility  of  proving,  note,    285 

Creatures,  have  they  power  to  create  ':*  note 281,    285 

Creed,  Apo>^tles',  S.  Thomas's  Commentarv  on,  319.    Treats  the  question  of  faith, 

3-20.     First  article  of,  322.    The  other  articles  of 327 

Cremona,  Roland  of,  becomes  a  Dominican 50 

Crescentia,  Peter,  popularized  the  discoveries  of  Albertns  Magnus 71 

Critias,  contempt  of  tireek  gods 774 

Crito,  friend  of  Socrates 782 

Crockliart.  Peter 544 

Croesus  less  than  Solon 516 

Croiset  on  "  Sninnia,"  note 907 

Cross,  lessons  ft-oin  the,  285,  384.    Rule  of  monasticism 435 

Crotona,  Pytliagoreans  at 788 

Croylanil 14 

Cruciferi  at  Paris 201 

Crusades,  license  introduced  by,  15.    Helped  on  the  translation  of  the  Greek 

Fatliers 186 

Cncnsus,  S.  Chrysostom  banished  to,  670.    Site,  670.    S.  Chrysostoin  amves  at 671 

'•  Culpa"  defined 289 

Culture,  Roman,  in  West,  578.    Greek  in  the  East,  579.    System  of,  in  the  13th 

century         ; 13 

Cure  of  souls",  those  who  have,  not  more  perfect  than  religions 386 

Cusa,  Cardinal,  his  :i))preciatioii  of  S.  Thomas 536 

Cuvier's  opinion  of  some  of  Albertns  Magnus'  works 71 

Cydonius,  Demeti-ius,  translated  some  works  of  S.  Thomas  into  Greek 535 

Cynics,  the,  516;  note 776 
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Cynosarges 516 

Cyprian,  S.,  532;  note,  568,  598,  599.    Date,  note,  599.    Number  of  letters  extant, 

note 727 

Cyrenaics,  Ibnnded  by  Aristippus 775 

Cyreue,  Plato  at ". 786 

Cyril,  S.,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing 513,  511,  862 

D'Aguirre  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Damascus,  573,  577.    Described,  note 577 

Damasus,  Pope,  becomes  known  to  S.  Jerome,  650.    Makes  S.  Jerome  his  council- 
lor, 650.    Death  of 650,  669,  861 

Danes  converted,  note 585 

Daniel 873 

Dante,  ou  the  sweets  of  the  mystic  life,  note,  473.    Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing, 

512.    And  the  Divina  Commedia,  729.    Alone  among  poets 889 

David,  note 573 

David  of  Dinanto,  Professor  at  Paris 467 

"  De  Anima,"  Commentary  on,  of  S.  Thomas,  833.    Divisions  of,  note 833,  852 

Death  one  eflfect  of  Adam's  sin 300 

"  De  Caritate  " 853 

"  De  Causis,"  a  book  taught  at  Paris,-  467.    Exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on 880 

Decius,  death  of,  note 582 

"  De    Civitate    Dei,"    Bindeniauu    on,  706.      Subject  of,  707,  891.     Compared  to 

"  Summa  " 893 

"  De  Ca3lo  et  Mnndo,"  S.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's  order  of,  830;  note,  830.    Number 

and  subjects  of  books t 832,  833 

"  De  Correctione  Frateriia  " 853 

Decrees  of  the  Popes,  one  of  the  throe  Books  on  the  table  at  Council  of  Trent ."iSS 

"  De  Diviiiatione  per  Somnum" 835 

"  De  Ueneratioue  et  Corruptione,"  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  Aristotle's 833 

"De  Interpretatione  "  of  S.  Thomas,  824.    Object  of,  note 824 

De  Maistre  on  S.  Thomas,  note 550 

"  De  Malo  " 852 

"  De  iMemoria  et  Keminiscentia  " 835 

"  De  Meteorologia  " 833 

Demetrius  got  8.  Chrysostom  to  write  first  treatise  on  "  Compunction,"  664;  note,  664 

Deniocritus  of  Abdera,  doctrine  of 773 

Demonstration,  Aristotle  on,  825;  "  Posterior  Analvtics  "  on,  82ti.    S.  Tliomas  on, 

826,827.     Subject-matter  of,  827.    How  acquired,  827,  828.    First  i)rinciple  of,  828 
Denis  tiie  Areopagite,  Keoplatonistic,  142.      "  De    Divinibns  Xominibus,  "  177. 
Probable  date  of,  note,  178, 179.    Translated  bv  Scotus  Erigena,  186.    Influ- 
ence of,  on  schools " 890,  892,  893,  906 

Denis,  S.,  at  Paris 92 

Denis,  S.,  abbey  of,  Abelard  retires  to 90 

Denis  the  Lesstranslateil  some  of  the  Greek  Fathers 186 

"  Do  Physico  Auditu  "  of  Aristotle,  Commeutarv  of  S.  Thomas  on,  828.    Subjects 

of,  829.     Motion  treated  of  in " 829,  930 

"De  Potentia  "  of.S.  Thomas 853 

Deprivation  of  tlie  sight  of  God,  the  only  punishment  of  original  sin 293 

"  De  Kegimine  Priucipuni,"  written  by  S.  Thomas  for  Hugh  of  Cyprus,  note 900 

De  Knbeis  ou  "  Contra  Gentiles,"  note 856,  858 

"Descent  of  Paul  into  Hell,"  poem  of , 23 

Desert,  S.\  rian,  577.    Arabian,  577.    Men  fly  to  the,  586.    Fathers  of  the 586 

Desiderius,  Abbot,  patron  ol' letters 9 

Desire  hinders  knowledge,  note 429 

"  De  Somniis  " 835 

"  De  Somno  et  Virgilia  " 835 

"  De  Spe  " 904 

"De  .Spirilualibas  Creaturis  " 90-t 

Detraction,  S.  Augustine's  hatred  of. 703 

"  De  Unione  Verbi  Incarnati  " 904 

"  De  Unitate  Intellectns  "  of  S.  Thomas  against  AveiToPs 874,  875 

"  De  Vera  Religione  " 707 

"De  Veritate,"  length  of,  851,  852.    E.xtent  of  subjects  of,  etc 852 

Devil,  existence  of,  tlisbelicved  by  some,  note,  481      Troubled  Saints,  note,  482. 

Difficulty  of  shaking  oil,  325.    Worship  of,  the  greatestof  sins 332 

"De  VirtiUibns  Cardiualilnis  " 904 

"  De  Virtntibus  in  Coiniijuiii  " 904 

Dialectics,  eflects  of  stad\  oi:  in  the  12th  centnrv,  77.  Effects  of  excess  of,  119.  Text- 
books of  in  tjie  middle  ages,  187.  Chief  writers  on,  187,  189.  Development 
of,  188,  190.  Course  of,  directed  by  the  Church,  191.  Chief  power  in  the  <lavs 
of  S.  Thomas,  note,  408.  Not  adverse  to  contemplation,  note,  425  E.xcite- 
ment  caused  bv,  in  the  schools,  468;  note,  468,  472.     S.  Thomas's  power  of, 

note 567 

"  Dialectics  "  of  Aiistole,  note 825 

"  Dialogues"  of  S.  Gregorv,  723.    Of  Plato,  786,  793,  794.    Difference  in  style  from 

"Summa,"  note 811,  893 

Didymus.  585,  626.    S.  Chrysostom  founded  on,  659.    Antagonism  to  Origen 659 

Diochcetes 775 

Diocletian,  death  of,  note 582 
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Diodorns,  one  ol' grout  meu  of  schools  of  Antiocli,  note,  609.    S.  Chrysostoin's  mas- 
ter in  spiritual  life IH;4,    825 

Diogenes,  6-29.    Of  Apollonia,  doctrine  of,  773.    Of  Sinope,  contrast  with  S.  Chry- 

sostoni,  777;  note,  777.    Knergy  of  character,  note 777,    778 

Dion 790 

Dionysins  of  Thrace,  less  than  Plato,  iJKi.    Of  Alexandria,  note,  598.    S.  Basil 

severe  on,  note,  598.    The  Grammarian  master  of  I'lato 784 

Diophiintns H31 

Dioscnri,  temple  of  the (;2'J 

Diospolis  the  Great 584 

Dispiiiy,  love  of,  at  Paris,  note .|(iS 

Divina  Commedia  of  Dante 7-29 

Doctor,  ceremony  of  making  a,  508.  .509.    Work  of  a ,554 

"  Doctor  Pandatissinins, "  the  appellation  of  .Kgielius  Romanus 254 

"  Doctor  Irrefragabilis,"  the  appellation  of  Hales 2til 

"Doctor  Perple.\orum,"  the j(59 

Doctorate,  jireparations  for,  of  S.  Bonaventnre  and  S.  Thomas 499.    503 

Doctors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Aristotelian,  118.    Many  not  forbidden  to  i-eligious, 

382.    Work  of,  note ." 426 

Doctors,  the,   of  the  Church,  5-24,  570.    List  of,  note,  5;W.    Mention  of,  in  the 

"  Summa."  note 569 

"  Doctriua  Christiana  "  of  S.  Augustine 185 

Dogma,  moral  in  vain  without 931 

Dolce,  Carlo 564 

Domenico,  Fra,  di  Caserta 73(5 

Dominic,  S.,  588.  And  S.  Thomas.  728.  Buried  at  Bologna,  POO.  Translation  of 
relics  of,  901.  Convent  of,  at  Naples,  925;  note,  4.  Birth,  46.  Of  noble 
parentage,  47.  His  personal  appearance,  note,  47.  His  education— soit  to 
Palencia,  17.  Joins  Canons  Uegnlar,  47.  Journev  through  France,  47.  At 
Synod  of  Montpellier,  48.    Character,  49.    His  Ortler,  49.    AtSixtus,  55.    At 

S.  Sabina— his  vision 57,  434,  437,    438 

Dominicans,  driven  from  chairs  at  Naples,  25.  Order  founded  to  oppose  current 
evils,  39.  40.  Partly  educntes  S.  Philip,  note,  40.  lufluence  of,  note,  41.  FouuJution 
of,  by  S.  Dominie,  49.  Mendicant,  49.  Approved,  5(1.  Centres,  50.  Missioiiarv  spirit, 
etc.,  52.  Martyrs,  53.  Iiitiuence  on  art.  53.  Famous  meu,  53.  Extent  of  Oider,  5,3. 
Establislinient  at  Rome,  55.  Prevail  ou  the  Pope  to  demand  the  release  of  S.  Tliomas, 
61.  Love  of  kuowledge,  note,  64.  At  Cologne,  171.  Troubles,  171.  Their  foundation 
at  Paris,  215.  Their  discipline,  216.  Their  studious  lives,  217.  Their  lecture  hall  at 
Paris,  217.  Method  of  professors,  218.  Obtain  chairs  in  Paris  University,  219.  Tlieir 
scliool  at  Paris,  230.  Their  course  for  degrees.  230.  Great  efficiency  required  of 
teachers,  231.  Regulatious  of  General  Chapter  of  1248,233.  New  schools  opened  iu 
Europe  by,  234.  Principal  office  to  preach,  240.  The  great  preachers  of  tlie  Kith  cen- 
tury, 243.  Quarrels  with  secular  professors  at  Paris,  310,  311.  Refuse  to  take  tlio 
oath  of  the  Paris  Doctors,  311.  Appeal  to  Rome,  312.  Pope  Innocent  IV  sides  with, 
312.  Excluded  from  the  University  by  secular  doctors,  312.  Re-established  at  Paris 
by  -Alexander  IV.  313.  Continue  to  lecture  in  Paris  schools,  316.  Raised  up  to  oppose 
disorder,  342.  Why  hated  by  liberals,  343,  344.  Specially  attacked  iu  the  "Perils" 
of  Amour,  348.  Scorn  of  Ruteboeuf  for,  349.  Called  Jacobites,  349,  3,50.  Persecutions 
at  Paris,  351).  Why  persecuted,  351.  Sent  represeutatives  to  the  Pope,  356.  Ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  IV  to  exanjiue  the  "Perils,"  357.  Defence  of,  against  Amour, 
362.  Triumph  over  secular  party,  363,  364,  426,  427.  Triumph  of,  iu  the  defeusion  of 
S.  Thonuis,  499,  500.  Habit  of,  ou  saints,  505.  Geueral  Chapter  of,  commissioned  by 
Alexander  VII  to  draw  up  a  work  ou  Morals  from  works  of  S.  Thomas,  526.  Privi- 
leges of  Clement  XII  to,  529.  Degrees  of,  eciual  to  those  of  the  Sapienza.  529.  John 
of  Montenigro,  Prior  of,  534.  Three,  drew  up  "  Catechism  of  Council  of  Treut,"  542. 
Ap])rove  of  S.  Thomas  550.  Chapter  of,  at  Valenciennes,  556.  On  commission 
appointed  for  the  revision  of  studies.  556.  Famous  teachers,  560.  Their  aim,  note, 
561.     Power  and  position  of.  strengthened  by  reputation  of  S.  Thomas,  912.    General 

chapter  of,  at  Paris 912 

Domitian.  death  of,  note 582 

Domnine,  S. ,  martyred  at  .\utioch (j60 

Douatists,  600.    Date  of,  note,  600.    S.  Augustine  against,  701.    In  Africa,  719. 

Subdued  by  S   Gregory  the  Great 721 

Donatus,  master  of  S.  Jeronie,  at  Home 675 

Dorotheus     659 

Donai  attaches  itself  to  S.  Thomas 546 

Doubt,  the  agony  of 463 

Di'aco,  master  of  Plato 7S4 

Diioux  on  S.  Thomas  at  Council  of  Trent,  note 540 

Drvden 5:18 

Dn'  Pin  on  Clement  IV,  note 885 

East,  philosophy  of,  invades  the  West.  220.  Aristotle  corrupted  bv.  221.  Errors 
causetl  l)y!  222.  At  Oxford,  224.  In  Ireland,  224;  note,  225.  Krrors  of, 
opposed  by  S.  Tliomas  in  second  book  of  his  Commentary  on  the  'Senten- 
ces," 2.S3.  Its  inlluen(;e  over  the  Church,  570,  .571,  572.  Strategic  centres  in, 
573,  574.  Theology  coloured  by,  575.  Character  of.  575.  Saints  of,  Monta- 
lembert  on.  note,  o75.  San<ls  of,  576.  Richness  of  parts  of,  576,  577,  578.  De- 
based state  of,  580;  note,  580.    Animal  gods  of  the,  .581.  .  Corruption  of 581 

Easter 910 

Easterns  refuted  in  "  Qnaistiones  Disputatie,"  851.    And  in  "Contra  Gentiles," 

note 879 

Ebezeners 906 
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Ebioii 324: 

"  Ecce  Homo" 432 

Echanl,  testimony  to  loyalty  of  the  disciples  of  S.  Thomas 550 

Edessa 573,  599 

Editions  of  works  of  S.  Thomas,  note 1)35 

Edmund,  S.,  a  noted  preacher 243 

Edmund,  son  of  Henry  III  of  England  ;  crown  of  Sicily  ofl'ered  to 909,  910 

"  Education  of  the  World,"  Dr.  Temple's  essay  on,  note 422 

Education,  Aristotle's  high  idea  of,  note 805 

Egypt.  570,  572,  576.  Upper,  evenings  in,  note,  576,  577.  Striking  cliaracter  of,  578. 
Its  history,  note,  578.  Its  antiquity,  578.  Keligion  in,  581.  Corruption  of, 
5S4.     S.  Anthony  "Physician  of,"  595.     Mysticism  of;  at  Athens,  628.     S. 

Basil  visits,  635.    S.  Jerome  travels  in,  651.    tlato  travels  to 788 

Egyptians  gave  scientific  knowlege  to  Greeks 892 

Elements,  power  of  the  Saints  over  the,  note 487 

Elenchus,  the  Socratic,  note 840 

Elias,  Brunetus,  professor  at  Paris,  251.    S.  Thomas  in  his  school 258,  313 

Elias  of  Orleans 104 

Elias,515.     Great  in  thought,  515;  note 573,574,588,  612 

Elinand 36 

Eli|)haz 760 

Elizabeth  S.,  of  Hungary,  Frederick  H  desired  to  many,  500;  note 23 

Eller,  liogei-,  the  Hermit,  note 597 

Ehnsley,  difiiculty  of  at  once  realizing 513 

Emanation,  doctrine  of,  in  "  Qna3Stiones  Dispntataj  " 851 

Enimelia,  S.,  motlier  of  S.  Basil 618,  622 

Emotion,  powerless  to  make  men  good,  note 790 

Empedocles   of  Agrigentum,    doctrine    of,  773.    S.  Basil   contrasted  with,  775. 

Jumped  into  ^tna 775 

Empedocles,  studied  by  S.  Thomas- 284 

Empire  and  Popes,  31.    And  Holy  See 907 

Encyclopajilic  writers  of  the  13th  "century,  their  great  labours 706 

"  End,"  S.  Thomas  on 761 

Enemies,  love  of 414 

Engleltert,  Archl)isliop  of  Cologne,  and  the  Dominicans 171 

England,  monasticism  in,  341.  Hatred  against  monasticism,  432.  Changes  in  re- 
ligious feeling  of,  433.  Pagan  heroes  held  up  as  model.-^  in,  433-135.  Democ- 
racy of,  would  be  averted  dv  mouiisticism,  439.    In  the  16th  century,  537,  583. 

Converted,  note,  .585.    In  idolatry 719 

Enlargement  of  mind  produced  by  great  thinkers,  note 512 

Enquiry,  religious,  need  of  God's  blessing  on,  note ' 496 

Envy,  Ovid's  description  of,  note 431 

Enzio,  nominated  King  of  Sardinia 17 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  what  it  treats  of,  758.     S.  Thomas  on  Epistle  to 759 

EJjhesus,  tlie  eye  of  Asia,  573.    Church  founded  at,  599,  600.    Date  of  Council  of, 

note  600 

Ephrem,  S.,  two-fold  power  of  intellect  and  will  combined  in 516,  570,  573,  669,  723 

Epictetus 433,  434 

Epictetus,  S.,  note .' .569 

Epicurus,  516,  629,  777.    Teaching  of,  note 778 

Epiphanius  S.,  532.    On  Arius,  609,  631.    Goes  to  Kome  to  oppose  Miletians 6.50,  862 

Erasmus  the  Benedictine  at  Naples    26 

Erasmus,  and  S.  Thomas,  551,  573.    Testimony  of,  to  S.  Athanasius'  beautiful  style, 

note .'...  610 

Erigeua,  story  of  death  of,  471;  note,  471;  note,  536.  Difl'erence  of  teaching  from 
S.  Bernard's,  572.    Error  of,  583.    Neoplatonistic,  583.     "  De  Diviuis  Nomini- 

bus,"  note,  619.    Translates  the  Areopagite 620,  637 

Errico  arms  against  Frederick 16 

Essence,  Uiviiie,  S.  Thoma.s's  doctrine  on  the,  note 905 

Estius,  William,  his  love  of  S.  Thomas 546 

Esychius,  master  of  S.  Clirysostom  in  desert 664 

Eternity  of  world,  Aristotle's  theory  of,  284.  S.  Thomas's  argument  and  theory  on, 
284.    Non-eternity  not  demonstrable,  285.    S.  Thomas's  opinion  of  believers 

in 322 

Ethelbert,  King,  note 480 

"Ethics"   of  Aristotle,   Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on,  8.39.    Subjects  of  various 
books  of,  839,  840.   Abstract  of,  and  Lections  of  S.  Thomas,  corresponding  to, 

840,  842,  843,  846,  847,  893 

Eucharist  treated  by  S.  Thomas,  302.     S.  Thomas  on,  against  Saracens 871 

Eucleus,  S.  Chrysostom  cures  blindness  of 6(>4 

Euclid,  Plato  studied  under,  786,  833.    Translated  into  Arabic l.W 

Eudes  de  Chateauroux 3.57 

Eudo  de  Stella 457 

Eudoxia,  anger  of,  against  S.  Chrysostom,  669.    Statue  of,  protested  against  by  S. 

Chrysostom 670 

Endoxus  on  pleasure 840 

Eufranon  of  Salerno,  eflfect  of  S.  Thomas's  appearance  on,  note 506 

Engenius  Animiratns 154 

Eugenius  III  caused  a  translation  to  be  made  of  S.  John  Damascene 186 

Eugenius  IV  634 
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Eiiiiapins,  1!)0.     Lite  of,  note,  190.    Introflnction  to  Proaercsias,  note 191 

Einiomiiiiis  at  Constaiiliiioiile,  till.    And  S.  Gres'ory  Theologns,  (544.     S.  Chrysos- 

toni  preaclics  again.st 666 

Knnoniins,  precursor  or  JS"oniiiialit-ni,  119.     Works  ol'S.  Basil  against 639 

Euphrasia,  note 570 

Enrii>iiles,  influence  of,  note 53'2,  6'29 

Eusebins  ol'  C;esarea,  ry.»,  (;U7,  0-2.),  IJU,  tiffi).     On  I'lato's  errors,  note,  SCO.     Of  Nico- 

niedia,  IJOT.    Of  Ver<-,elli,  note 922 

Enstatliinsof  Antioch 6:J5,  739 

Enstocliiinn  follows  S.  Jerome  to  Antio'di,  (>,")1.     Travels  ia  Easi,  (!.51.    At  Bcllile- 

lieni,  051.     Dies 652 

Eutlieniius,  the  Monk 740 

Eulh ydeums  won  over  to  Socrates 782 

Entropins,  inllnence  of,  made  S.  Clirysostom  Aiebbishop  of  C'on.slantinoplc (UiO 

Eiit\ cbians.  dale  of,  note 600 

Entychins,  Patriarch  of  Constantino|de,  conveiK-il  from  error  on  IJesiiriuclion  Ijy 

S.  (jiregory,  717;  note  '.  717 

Enxine,  fdties  along- 5!St 

Euzoius  known  to  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  Palestine ()'i6 

Evagrins  described  to  S.  Jerome  the  Eastern  monks 647 

Evangelisls 847,  848 

Evenings  in  Upper  Egypt  and  N"nl)ia,  note 577 

"  Eversores,"  the,  and  8.  Augnsline 691 

Evils  of  tlie  ijresunt  age 436 

Evreu.x,  IJisliop  of,  (lepiited   by  Innocent  IV  to   re-establish  the  Mendicants  at 

Paris " 312 

Example,  Dr.  Temple  on  lorce  of,  note 422 

Exarcliate 29 

Excomnuinication,  power  of,  note 33 

Experience  replaced  by  wisilom  in  tlie  Saints,  463;  note 463 

"Exposilio,  Continua,"  of  S.   Thomas,  731.       In   "  Librnm  Boetii  de  llebdom- 

adibus,"879.     "  De  Trinitale,"  879.     Method  of,  note 879 

Exposition,  on   "  De  Cansis,"S80.     Of  S.   Tlionias  on   Scripture  testilies  to  liis 

knowledge  of  Fathers _ 749 

Fables,  influence  of,  on  children,  note 432 

Fabritns 736 

"  Fair  and  the  Fit,"  tlie,  of  S.  Augustine 692 

Faith,  tlie,  at  Alexandria,  74.  At  Antioch,  75.  In  tlie  West,  75,  76.  Necessity  of 
the  establisluiieut  of,  ou  scientific  giouuds,  126.  Of  Apiistlcs  cctiuct  after  Passion, 
242.  First  tiling  necessary  to  a  Cliristiau,  320.  Ettects  of,  320.  Not  fooUsIi  to 
believe  what  can  not  be  seen,  321-.322.  Couiiectii<ii  with  morals,  note,  424.  Personal 
love  of  Christ  decreases  with  decrea.se  of,  note,  437.  S.  Ambrose  on,  679.  S.  Thomas 
on,  7.W.    And  reason,  S.  Thomas  niised  up  lo  show  barmoii.v  between,  note,  849.    Does 

not  contradict  reason,  878,  879.     Ti'eated  in  "  Secnuda  Secuudic  " 818 

Faklir,  Eddin-Uazv 152 

Falaquera,  Shem-'Tob-Ibn,  159.    Defends  Maimonides 169 

Farina 23 

Fathers,  the,  conteniplatives,  118.  Platonists,  118.  Translation  of  Greek  Fathers 
promoted,  186.  Of  the  Cliurcb.  what  they  are,  note.  567.  Good  spiritual  reading, 
note,  570.  Latin,  close  with  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Greek,  close  witli  S.  John 
Damascene,  note,  .567.  S.  Thomas  and,  568,  569.  Mentioned  in  the  "  Sunima,"  note, 
•  569.  Kaatern,  necessity  of  study  of  the,  note,  569.  Of  the  East,  whence  character 
of,  574.  (ireek  im))ress  on.  575.  Of  the  West  have  Latin  impress.  575.  Love  of 
abstract  in  (iieek,  note,  575.  Of  the  Desert,  587.  Large  uumber  of,  within  si-Xty 
years,  600.  Smallnebs  of,  before  S.  Anthony.  598.  Ditterenee  between  Apostolic  aud 
other,  !>98;  note.  598.  599,  600.  Of  the  Deseit.  loved  l>y  S.  Atlianasius,  604.  Their  nu- 
eartbly  natnn-s,  683.  S.  Augustine's  e.^iceptioiial  position  among,  note.  706.  Those 
■who  loUow  only  develop  them.  724.  Lived  amid  war.  725.  Ditterenee  from  S. 
Thomas.  725.  726.  Bond  with  S.  Thomas,  726.  Monks,  note.  726.  Platoiiie,  note.  727. 
Nmiiber  of  letters  of  some  of,  note.  727.  S.  Thomas's  ac(|uaiiitauci>  with.  728.  How 
S.  Thomas  got  the.  note,  728.  "  Catena  Anrea"  shows  S.  Tlunuas's  jiieat  kuowledse 
of,  729,  730.  Give  us  their  histories  iu  their  writings,  733,  734.  How  S.  Thouuis  knew 
their  lives,  note,  734.  Their  ditfeiencc^  from  S.  Thomas,  note,  735.  S.  Thouias's  mas- 
tership of,  746.  S.  Thomas  in  "  Catena"  fastens  on  peculiar  note  of  the,  747.  Chai- 
acter  of,  770.  Imuortauce  of.  note.  770.  S.  Thomas's  grasp  of.  H86.  Element  of  iu 
"Snmma."  889.  In  first  part  of  "  Snmina, "  906.  S.  Thomas  had  them  before  his  eye 
in  construction  of  his  "  Summa,"  922.     Principles  of  perfection  of  moral  man  drawn 

f loni  li ves  of,  by  >S.  Thomas,  note 930 

Fan.«tns,  the  Manichcan 686,    6;»5 

Ferri^res 15 

Ficlite,  saying  of,  nutc 427 

Ficinins,  Maisilins,  and  I'lato,  note 80.9 

Fislier,  Bislmp,  bis  (>])inj()ii  of  S.  Thomas 551 

Flavian,  S.,  ordained  S.  Cbr.vsostoni  priest 666 

Flenry,  Ids  o))inions  of  the  "Contra  Inipngnantes," 36t 

Floreiic.e,  Council  of,  .John  of  ;\Ii(nt('nii;ro  at,  534.  Summary  of  tlie  Eastern  Coun- 
cils. .537.     (Jeneral  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at ' 924 

Florence  of  (ianl.  one  of  tile  Commission  on  Dominican  stuilies 5.56 

Foggia,  Castle  of  Fred.  II    •. 22 

Fol  igno 33 

Foliolh,  l{ol)ert 95 

"Fonies,"  the,  288.    S.  Thomas  qu  ,, 292 
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Fondi,  Count  of B 

"  Fons  Vitse, "  work  ol"  Avicebron,  152.    Same  as  Mekor  Chjijim 159 

Fouievraud,  Order  ol',  Ibunded    38 

Foresta,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  Delia,  plundered 7 

Forrerio,  Francis,  one  of  the  compilei-s  of  the  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent 54'2 

"  Form,"  S.  Thomas  on  8'28 

"  Forms,"  the,  of  Plato 798,  807 

Fortitude  treated  of  in  "  Secnnda  Secnndaj " 918,  920 

Fortunatus,  S.  Augustine's  dispute  with *. 5J6 

Forum,  Idol  of  the,  note 516 

Foscarari,  Giles,  one  of  the  compilers  of  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent 542 

Fossa  Nuova,  558.     Abbey  of,  S.  Thomas  invited  to,  938.    Scenes  at,  939.    Sickness 

of  S.  Thomas  at,  939.    Death  scenes  of  S.  Thomas  at 939-943 

Fra  An^elico  Giovanni  da  Fiesole 53 

Fracassi,  F 848 

Fra  Giovanni 53 

France,  583,  910.     S.  Thomas  in,  912.    King  of 913 

Frances,  wife  of  Hannibal  Ceccaiio,  neice  of  S.  Thomas 938 

Francioge,  John 357 

Francis  of  Sales,  S. ,  and  S.  Thomas,  551 ;  note 573 

Francis  Kegis,  S.,  note 132 

Francis,  S. ,  and  S.  Anthony 589 

Francis,  S.,  parentage,  41.  His  early  life,  42.  His  dream,  42.  Begins  to  preach, 
44.    His  vision,  44.    Mortification,  45.    His  love  of  nature,  45.    His  love  of 

Christ,  46.    Order  of 46,  433,  438 

Francis  Xavier,  S. ,  note 573 

Franciscans,  subject  of  the  "  Eternal  Gospel,"  449,  450.  Fanaticism  caused  among, 
by  Abbot  Joachim's  writings,  458.  The  part  assigned  them  by  Abbot  Joacliini,  459. 
Triumpli  of,  at  Paris,  499,  500.  Spread  report  of  death  of  FiVdeiick  II,  8.  Driven 
from  professorships  at  Naples,  25,  26.  Order  of,  founded  to  oppose  ciuient  evils,  39, 
41.  lufluenee,  note,  41.  Rapid  spread  of,  46.  Eastern  intlncncc  on,  224.  Preaching, 
note,  226.  At  Paris,  228.  Tlieir  school  at  Paris,  229.  Their  nninn.-i  of  lifi-,  229.  Dis- 
turbances at  Paris  with  secular  professors,  310,  311.  Refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  Paris 
Doctors,  311.  Appeal  to  Rome,  311.  Pope  Innocent  IV  espouses  the  cause  of,  312. 
Excluded  from  the  University  by  secular  doctors,  312.  Re-established  at  Paris  by 
Alexander  IV,  313.  S.  Louis'  love  of,  314.  Arrangement  annulled  by  Alexander  IV, 
315.  Continue  to  lecture  in  the  Paris  schools,  316.  Raised  up  to  oppose  disorders.  342. 
Why  hated  by  liberals,  343,  345.  Attacked  in  Amour's  "  Perils,"  348.  Poverty  of, 
hated,  349.  Amour's  slanders  against,  349.  Persecutions  at  Paris,  350,  351.  Why  per- 
secuted, 351.  "Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel"  of,  352,  355.  Send  their  best 
members  as  representatives  to  the   Pope,  against  Amour,   357.    Defence   against 

Amour,  35".     Triumph  over  secular  party 363,  364,  426,  427 

Frangipaui 6 

Frank's  "lieligious  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,"  168.    And  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  720 

Fra  Ristoro    53 

Fra  Sisto 53 

Frederick  Barbarossa.    See  Barbarossa. 

Frederick  II,  908.  Rupture  with  Pope,  5.  Crusade  of,  6.  Reported  death,  return 
to  Europe,  8.  Peace  of  Anagni,  15.  Contest  with  Pope,  16.  Excommuni- 
cated, 17.  His  violence,  20.  His  influence,  21.  His  education  and  charac- 
ter, 21.  Literary  taste,  22.  Immoral  life,  22.  His  epitaph,  note,  23.  Court, 
23.    Patron  of  learning,  24,  25,  26.    His  fall  at  Council  of  Lyons,  32.    War 

with  Pope,  33.     Stops  bishops  going  to  Rome,  33.    His  turbulence 259 

Free  Spirit,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 35 

French 910 

French  language  in  13th  century,  specimen  of,  note,  236.    Language  of  Middle  Age 

preaching 240 

Freshmen,  how  treated  at  Athens,  note 630 

FriencLsliip,  two  things  which  tend  to 331 

Frieslaml,  mission  to,  note 585 

Frigerio,  testimony  to  the  devil's  .assaults  on  S.  Thomas,  481.    On  hnmility  of  S. 

Thomas 494 

Fronto  cured  by  S.  Anthony .593 

Frontonius,  S.,  note 570 

Fulda 14 

Fulk,  legend  of,  226.    As  preacher < 240 

Gaddi,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas,  note 847 

Galatians,  S.  Thomas's  Exposition  on  Epistle  to.  Fathers  little  used  in,  754.    "What 

it  treats  of,  7.58.     S.  Thomas  on  Epistle  to 7.59 

Galen  resuscitated  by  Arabs 153 

Galen,  on  "  Motion," 830 

Galerius,  death  of,  note 582 

Galesinius,  his  picture  of  S.  Bonaveuture 503 

Galileo 889 

Gall.  S 14 

Gallio  de  Burgos,  speech  of,  before  the  Fathers  of  Trent  on  S.  Thomas 511 

Games,  Isthmian,  Plato  attends 784 

Gariopontanus *. 153 

Gaul,  581.     Mission  to,  note,  585.    Churches  founded  in 599 

Gaunilo  assails  S.  Anselm's  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 126 

Geber,  an  Arabian  chemist  70 
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Gecteville,  one  oflhe  Paris  deiKitation  to  the  Pope 356 

Gehisins,  l'o|)e,  iidIu 518 

Guiu'ration,  in  Trinity S71 

"  Genera tiono,  ct  Corniptione.  l)e,"  S.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's 833 

Generosity  ol' Christ,  S.  Thomas  on 758 

Genevitive,   S  ,  at  Paris,  501      Abelard's  school  of,  76.    Abelard  at,  92,  93.    Its 

Rationalistic   teudencieS(    155.      At   Paris,   195.      Foundeil    by   Clovis    and 

Clotildc,  109.    Its  reimtation  raised  by  Al)elard 200 

Genins  of  little  worth  without  time,  517.     In  wliat  it  lies 563 

Gennadius  translates  works  of  S.  Thomas  into  Greeli 535,  551 

Genoa 33,  __34 

"  Gentiles,  Contra,"  testifies  to  S.  Thomas's  knowledge  of  Fathers 749 

Gentleness,  spirit  of  t lie  monk,  note 480 

Geogi'aphy,  ignorancjc  of  in  tlie  middle  afi^es 228 

George,  tlie  Greek  physician 150 

George  Scholarins  abjures  the  Greek  sell  ism 535 

Gerard,  Br.  conipose<l  tlie  "  Kternal  Gospel,"  450,  451.    Imprisoned,  453,  457,  458. 

Of  liesancon,  his  question  to  S.  Thomas 255,  256 

Gerard  Sagarelli 35 

Gerbert,  77.     In  Spain,  152.    Introduced  Arabic  numerals,  153.     "  Ue  Kationelli  et 

Katione,  Uti" 188 

Germain  I'Auxerrois',  S 501 

Germain's,  S 500 

Germano,  San,  Dominican  Convent  founded  at 912 

Germano,  S 5,  6,  7,  8,  15 

Germans  converted,  note 585,  911 

Germany,  in  16th  centnry,  537,  583.    John  of,  Ids  journey  with  S.  Thomas  to  Paris,  65 

Gerson  of  Paris,  esteem  of,  for  S.  Tlionias,  note 536 

Gervasius  and  Protasius.  relics  of  S  S.,  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

Ghibelines,   15,  20.    Materialists,  23.    Rise,  31.    Name  first  used,  32.      Supposed 

origin  of  the  name 32 

Gibbon,  531.     Speaks  well  of  S.  Athanasins,  note 606 

Gibelli,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas,  note 506 

Gifts,  great,  necessary  for  great  deeds,  note 517 

Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  9*4.    Condemned  at  Rheims,  94.    At  Sens,  105,  188.    Said  bj" 

Jolin  of  Cornwall  to  be  the  author  of  Nihilism 297 

Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  S.,  note 284 

Gildas,  S 91 

Gilduin,  first  Abbot  of  S.  Victor's,  110.    Receives  Hngh  of  S.  Victor's 114 

Giles,  John  of  S 230 

GiUes,  S 884 

Gilmichael  the  Hermit,  note 597 

Giovanni,  Fra 53 

Giovanni,  San,  496,    S.  Thomas  taken  to,  58,  276     S.  Thomas  at,  558.     S.  Thomas 

learned  Scrii)ture  at,  750.     S.  Thomas  read  Aristotle  at 822 

Gisulfe 4 

"  Glossa  Interlinearis  "  of  Anselm  of  Ijaon 183 

"  Glossa  Interlinearis,"  739,  907.     "  Ordinaria  "  of  Strabo 739 

Glosses.. 740 

God,  His  Being  and  Essence,  etc.,  first  treated  scientifically  by  Hales,  264.    Hales' 

view  of  the  Knowledge  of,  note,  264.    All  things  in,  327.     VVliy  he  is  to  be 

adored,  332.     Knowledge  of.  S.  Tliomas  on 760 

Godfrey,  Bisho))  of  Chalons 104 

Godi'rey  of  Boulogne,  Bishop  of  Paris,  founds  a  school  at  Paris 193 

Godfrey  of  Chartres,  97,98.    Legate  of  the  Holy  See  at  Sens ^ 104 

Godfrey  at  Troyes.   , * 36 

Goi'the,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing 513 

Gonzales,  disciple  of  Toletns 545 

Goodness  and  trutli  defined,  note 511 

Gordianus,  father  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 708 

Gorgias  oflicontium,  doctrine  of 773,  774 

Giirres,  note  425 

Gospel,  the  preaching  of  S.  Thomas  on  the 758 

"  Gospel  Harmonies  "  of  Zachary  ofBesan(;on,  and  Odo  of  Cambrai 183 

Gospels,  S.  Thomas  on  the 122 

Gotlie,  saying  of 430 

Gotlis,  the,  attack  Rome 584 

Gotteschalc,  conti'oversy  with  Hincmar 77 

Gondin,  and  S.  Thomas",  note 551 

Grace,   development  of,  teacliing   on,   265.    A  help  unto   action  ;    Suarez    on, 

note 812 

Graces,  statues  of  the,  carved  by  Socrates 778 

Grajcia,  Magna,  Pythagoreans  in 788 

Graminont,  Order  of,  founded 38 

Granada 151 

Gra.ssus,  Peter,  his  testimony  to  influence  of  S.  Thomas,  note 465 

Gratian,  S.  Ambrose  preserves,  from  Arianisin,  240.     Inlluence  of  S.  Ambrose  over, 

240.    Stabbed  by  Andragathius,  240.    Love  of  S.  Ambrose  for,  note 240,  242 

Gray,  note 89 

Grazers,  life  of  the,  note ,,...,, 6s8 
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Greatness,  not  realized  by  intellect  at  once 67 

Groccio,  near  llioti 455 

Greece,  578.    Its  teacliiiigs  in  Rome,  580.     Inlluencc  ol"pa.ssioii  on 585 

Greek  Councils,  acts  of,  translated 186 

Greeks  driven  out  ol'.sdullieni  Italy 1 

Greek,  Fathers  close  with  S.  John  Dania.soene,  note,  568.  Contrasted  with  Latin 
Fathers,  note,  568.  Language  represents  theory,  note,  574.  Education  of  a, 
note,  628.    "Contra  Gentiles"  translated  into,  857.    And  Latin   Churches, 

union  ot,  aimed  at  by  Gregory  X 938 

Greeks,  John  ol'^Montenigro  against,  534.  Many  return  to  unity,  535.  Study  of  S. 
Tlioiiiiis  by,  5:)5.  Relifjiou  of,  771.  Homer  auilHesiod,  tlie  Bible  of,  772.  Illiafisddist.s 
among,  772.  Maili*  gotls  of  passious,  772;  note,  772.  Their  poets,  etc.,  a.shamed  of 
goda,  773.  Philosoplieis  striving  for  trutli,  773.  Philosophy  of,  grew  worse,  note, 
773.  Gods  of,  treated  witli  contempt  by  philosophers.  774.  Tlieir  religions  conkl  not 
stand  test,  note,  774.     State  of,  774.    8.  Tiionias  against,  873.     Did  not  teach  unity  of 

intellect,  876.     Knowledge  of,  came  from  Egyptians 892,     893 

Gregorj-  II 29 

Gregory  VII,  S.,  14.    Attacked  by  Emperor 31-32 

Gregory  IX,  rujtture  with  Frederick  II,  5.  liaised  the  Clavissignati,  6.  His  deal- 
ings with  Frederick  11,16.  Excommunicates  him,  17.  Tutor  to  Frederick 
II,  21.  Conduct  against  Frederick  II,  33,  .34.  Death,  34.  Course  in  the  dis- 
turbances at  Paris  University,  'il2.     His  grief  at  the  corrupt  state  of  Paris 

scliools 221 

Gregory,  Dr.  Martin,  note 475 

Gregory,  S.,  of  Nvssa,  75,  300.    Brother  of  S.  Basil,  618.    Funeral  oration  over  S. 

Basil,  note,  639.    Made  Presbyter 640,  669,    862 

Gregory,  S.,  tlie  Great,  as  a  preacher,  239.  How  the  de.ad  are  helped,  324.  On  the 
love  of  God,  331.  Against  carnality,  337.  On  riches,  339.  Sacritice  defined  by,  373. 
Tanglit,  376,  381,  402,  406.  Dittereuce  between  holocaust  and  sacritice.  412,  416.  On 
zeal,  417,  418.  Snll'ered  from  indigestion,  note,  505.  Uiflicnlty  of  at  once  realizing, 
51,3.  Waiting  ou  poor,  514.  Displays  great  will,  51.'5.  Doctor,  525,  533.  Proclaimed 
Doctor  of  the  ClKirch,  note,  533.  Latin  Kathi-ra  close  with,  note,  568.  569,598.  In 
"Pastoral  Solicitiiilc  '  takes  S.  Gregory  XaziaiiziMi  for  model,  644.  Gordianus,  father 
of,  708.  Silvia,  mother  of,  708.  Birth',  708.  E<htcatiou,  708.  The  first  niouk-Pope, 
709.  A  Benedictine,  709.  Prefect  of  Rome,  709.  Left  the  world  after  having  tasted 
its  favonrs,  709.  Love  of  the  Unseen  World  and  Christ,  710.  This  expressed  in  book 
of ''Morals,"  711.  Great  influence  of  S.  Benedict's  life  over,  712.  Real  Benedictine 
character,  712.  Leaves  the  world,  713.  Endowed  six  Benedictine  monasteries  in 
Sicily,  713.  Enters  S.  Andrew's  monastery,  713.  Severity  of  his  penance,  714.  Inci- 
dent of  Anglo-Saxon  youths,  leaves  Rome  for  England,  715.  Tnmult  of  people,  and 
recall  of,  715.  Made  Deacon  of  Rome,  716.  Sent  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  716. 
Retired  to  R.  Andrew's  717.  Wiidc  .Vlibott.  717.  Pruccssiou  to  stop  pestilence.  717. 
Vision  of,  718.  Made  Pope,  718.  Concealnicnt  and  discovery  of  718.  His  love  of  bis 
old  state,  718.  Called  to  rule  in  stormy  days,  719.  State  of  the  world,  719.  Thought 
end  of  the  world  at  hand,  720.  His  able  conduct  of  affairs,  720.  Letters  to  S.  Augns- 
tiue  and  Queen  Bertha  on  mission  iu  England,  note,  720  721.  Largeness  of  char- 
acter, 721.  Some  of  his  works,  721.  His  corporal  sufferings,  722.  No  account  of  bis 
death  extant,  722;  note,  722.  Appearance  of,  723;  note,  723.  Has  written  more  vol- 
uminously than  any  Pope  writer,  txicpt  Benedict  XI 'i^,  723.  His  writiusis.  723.  His- 
tory of,  note,  723.'  "Liber  Ref;ula-  Pastoralis,"  723.  Last  of  Latin  Fathers,  723. 
Number  of  letters  extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  Morals,  729,  731,  734. 
His  E)iistU-s.  732,  733,  740,  747,  777,  861,  886,  888,  907,  928,  929.     Type  of  statesman,  932. 

Christ  iiriiicijile  of  converted  England 933 

Gregory  Xaziiiiizen,  S.,  75.  As  a  preacher,  239.  Taught,  376.  Difficulty  of  at  once 
rc^aliziug,  513,  533.  Made  doctor,  note,  533.  568,  570,  571.  Severe  on  S.  Denis,  note,  598, 
599.  Meets  at  Constantinople  with  S.  Basil,  623.  His  parentage,  etc.,  623.  Lilceness 
to  S.  Thomas,  623.  His  vision,  624,  625.  Early  youth  and  acquaintance  with  S.  Basil, 
625.  Goes  to  Palestine,  625.  At  Alexandria,  626.  Storm  at  sea  on  his  voyage  to 
Athens,  626.  His  fear,  627.  Not  yet  baptized,  627.  Reaches  Athens,  627.  Taught  by 
Proieresins'and  Ilinierius,  note,  631.  .4t  Athens  with  S.Basil,  631,  632.  Friendship 
with  S.  Basil,  632,  633,  CM.  Persuaded  to  remain  at  Alliens,  634.  IIin(li're<l  from 
retiring  from  the  world.  634.  Helji  of  S.  Basil  to,  ti:m.  The  ■■  Theoloj^ian,''  639.640. 
Home  duties  detained  him  from  joininj;  S.  Basil  iu  Poutus,  64(1.  Coolucss  with  S. 
Basil,  640.  lu-aves  Sasima,  641.  His  parents  die,  641.  Called  to  Constantinople,  641, 
642.  Success  at  Constantinople,  642.  His  fame  spnads.  642.  And  S.  Jerome,  642. 
Resigns  his  See.  643.  Life  at  Arianzns,  643.  His  deiith,  643.  His  portrait,  644.  De- 
fended Nicasa,  644.  Works,  644.  Teaehiugs  prized,  644.  Friendship  with  S.  Jerome, 
644.  Dati-s  of  his  life,  note,  644.  Dittereuce  from  Angelical,  Immnn  saiut,  657,  659. 
Sncci'eded  by  Nectarius  at  Constantinople,  668,  669.  Never  fell,  689.  Ever  in  battle, 
706,  716,  719,  723.  Number  of  letters  extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  dogma, 
729,  731,  732,  734;  uote,  734.     Contrasted  with  Aristippus,  775,  862,  888,  890,  928.     Type 

of  poet 932 

Gregory,  Thaumatnrgns,  S.,  .532;  note,  5(W.  Taught  by  Origen,  his  parent-s  con- 
verted, 620.  At  Caesarea,  goes  to  Alexandria,  his  s^iotlessne.ss,  620.  Some 
dates  of  his  life,  note,  620.    Made  Bishop,  621.    His  miracles,  621.    His  many 

conversions,  729.    Never  fell 689 

Gregory  of  Tours,  S.,   his  testimony  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great's  proliciency,  708; 

note 708 

Gregory  de  Valencia,  548;  note 6-18 

Gregory  Vll,  S.,  note 518 

Gregory  IX  emjiloved  S.  Bavmund  to  put  together  "  Corpus  Juris  " 856,    908 

Gregory   X,  testiinony  to  Sl  Thomas,  519,  533,  938.    Two  special  objects  of,  938. 

Commands  atteiidtiuce  of  S.  Tluunas  at  Second  Council  of  Lyons 938 

Gregory  XIII,  and  Trent,  note,  537.     Orders  a  new  edition  of  the  Catechism  of  the 

Council  of  Ti-eut  to  be  made,  note 542 
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Gregory  XVI,  and  Czar  Nicholas,  5U;  note 5U 

(jirenaila,  the  Archbisliop  of,  and  the  "  Summa  "  at  Trent 5;i!) 

Grossetete,  Robert,  studied  at  i'aris,  note,  196.    Pegjre's  life  ol' 207 

Grosvin 104 

Guaiferio 10 

Guelfd,  G,  15.  17.    liise,  31.    Name  first  used,  32.    Supposed  origin  of  the  name,  32. 

Many  join  tlie  parly  of  tlie 249 

Gncrrii;,  IJrotlier,  legend  ol'  hi.s  conversion 226 

Guihert,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  )iis  teaching  on  original  sin  '2SS 

Guillot  ordered  to  be  exiled 48!) 

Guilt,  Abelard  denied  any  iu  the  newly-born,  287.    No  punishment  without 287 

Guimar 1 

Guiscard,  Kobert 29 

Guniiel  d'Izan,  Archi«"iest  of 47 

Gnndisalvi,  Archdeacon,  translated  philosophical  works 154 

Guy,  Bishop  of  Auxerro 883 

Guy  Fulquois.     Vid.  Clement  IV. 

Guzman 47 

Habit,  Dominican,  itsajjpearance  on  Saints 505 

Ha<larschan,  Moses 153 

Hadrian,  note 628 

Hales,  Alexander,  taught  S.  Bonaventure,  503.    Prepared  way  for  "Summa" 889 

891,  893 
Hales,  Alexander  of,  a  Paris  University  student,  179,180,188,229.  Wrongly  said 
to  be  master  of  S.  Tlionias,  2\M.  His  epitapli.  note,  2:J2.  "  Doctor  hrefiasiiliili.-*,"  2iil. 
His  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  261.  His  liistory,  note,  261.  lutioiluced  Aribtotle 
iu  liis  Coiiimeutary  ou  "  Sentences,"  261.  His  great  reading,  262.  His  style,  note, 
262.  Great  knowledge  of  ancients,  263.  First  to  treat  (iod's  Being  and  Essence 
scientilically,  264.  liis  "  Siiuima, '  note,  264.  Hales  not  tirst  to  write  a  Commentary 
on  "Sentences,"  264.  His  view  on  knowledge  of  God,  264.  How  sni'iiassed  li,v  S. 
Thomas.  265.  His  reimtation.  note,  265.  JlitlHiil  of  treating  Lombard's  '■  .Sinlcjicis." 
note,  265.  Simplicity  of  S.  Thomas  compared  with,  note,  266.  Is  a  saeied  .srii  nee 
necessary  ?  274.  Is  theology  science  or  wisdom  J  275.  On  creation.  284.  Unoriginal 
siu,  288.    Held  that  there  conld  be   Sacraments  even  if  man  bad  not  lalleu,  302. 

Master  of  S.  Bonaventure,  note,  317.    His  saying  of  S.  Bonaventure 319 

Halgrin,  Cardinal HI 

Hall,  Kobert,  his  unconsciousness  of  sufferings,  note 684 

Hallaj,  note 71 

Halle,  Sect  of 458 

Hameideve,  convent  founded  irom  S.  Victor's 113 

Hampden,  Bishop,  on  the  Schools,  note,  502.    On  work  of  mediaeval  Doctors,  note,  426 

Hanbal  the  Moslem,  "  Saint  " 149 

Hannibal  di  Molaria,  perhaps  Baclielor  at  S.  James's  when  S.  Thomas  was  doctor, 
555.    Made  Cardinal,  555.     Part  of  "  Catena  "  of  S.  Thomas  was  dedicated 

to 740,  900 

Haronn-al-Raschid,  1.50.    Founds  a  college  of  translators 151 

Hashcmiah,  the  old  capital  of  the  Moslems 150 

Hassan  Ibn,  the  poet 151 

Hatred  of  religious  men,  whence  it  springs  431 

Haynio,  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " 739 

Healhcns,  how  to  refute  the,  note,  431.    Difference  between  heroes  of  and  Christ, 

note 435 

Heavens,  incoi-rnptible  according  to  Aristotle,  note 832 

Hebrew,  the  "  Contrji  Gentiles  "  translated  into 857 

Hebrews,  S.  Paul's  Epistle  to - 730 

Hedwige,  S 1'12 

Heliopolis 552 

Heloise,  relation  of  Abelard  to 90,  91 

Helpidius,  controversy  with  Manicheans 695 

Helvidius,  S.  Jerome  against 052 

Hcnricians,  the -^5 

Henry,  foumier  of  the  Ilenricians 457 

Henry,  Archbisliop 104 

Henrv,  Cardinal  of  Ostia 484 

HenrV  III  of  England,  note,  500     His  war  with  the  Barons,  note 910 

Henrv  IV,  father  of  Frederick  11,  his  fall 21 

HenrV  VIII,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  note,  518.    Wrote  apology  for  S.  Thomas .551 

Henry  of  Castile,  911.    Made  piisoner  at  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  911.    Set  at  liberty,  911 

Heni-y  of  .\uxerre 187 

Hcmy  of  Cologne,  established  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  171.    Troubles 171 

Jleiiry  of  Gand,  his  opinion  of  the  "Contra  Impugnantes  " 368 

Henry  of  Moravia  at  S.  Sabina 57 

Henrv  the  Lion 32 

Henrv  tlie  Proud 32 

HeintVlion  at  Athens,  630.    Poverty  of,  630.     Taught  Rhetoric  at  Athens GUI 

Hei-;;clea,  I'lato's  villa  at,  note " 789 

Heraclitus,  explained  Homer  mvstically,  note,  773.    Tlie  Epliesian  doctrine  of, 

773.    S.  Anthony  compared  to,  775.     His  doctrine  of  eternal  tlux 786 

Hercsv,  932.     In  the  earlv  Church,  note,  GOO.     Treated  by  S.  Thomas,  305.     What 

it  is,  305.     What  kind  of  sin  it  is,  306.    Causes  of,  307.     Tendency  of 575 
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Heretics  sti-ive  to  destroy  Christ 426,  427 

Heric,  77.    A  preacher 240 

Hermann  of  Uahnatia,  gained  science  from  Spain,  ]52.    Translated  the  Planis- 

phasricnm  of  Ptolenij' 154 

Hermann  of  Germany,  at  S.  Sabina,  57.    Translated  from  the  Arabic 154 

Hernias ". 599 

Hermias  of  Atarucns,  Aristotle  goes  to,  804.    His  death,  804.    Aristotle  accused  of 

worshiping 806 

Hermits  in  England,  note ■ 597 

Herod  Atticus,  note 628 

Heredotiis,  on  religion  of  the  Greeks,  note 772 

Heroism,  teaching  of  Christ,  surpasses  Pagan,  note 775 

Hesoid,  influence  of,  note,  532.  Bible  of  Greeks,  772;  note,  772.  Explained  mys- 
tically ,  773 ;  note 773 

"  Hexaemeron,"  S.  Basil's 639 

Hexamerou  of  Hugh  of  Amiens 183 

Hierou,  less  than  Pindar 516 

Hilarion,  S.,  481.    Lived  in  a  morass 587 

Hilarius,  the  magician 663 

Hilary,  S.,  made  doctor,  note,  533.    On  the  Psalms  transcribed  by  S.  Jerome,  646, 

669.     S.  Atigiislhif  to 669,  740,  862,  907 

Hildebert  of  Lav:iidiu,  and  the  "  Tractatus  Theologicus" 133 

Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans 86 

Hildcbrand,  difliculty  of  at  once  idealizing,  513,  514.    Great  in  will 515 

Hilderic 9 

Himerins,  life  of,  note 630 

Hincmar,  controversy  with  Gotteschalc 77 

"  llippias  Major  "  of  Plato 794 

Hippo,  569,  571.     S.  Augustine  goes  to,  700.    S.  Augustine  made  Bishop  of,  701. 

Beseiged  by  Vandals 704 

Hippocrates,  rcsuscitatiil  by  Arabs 153 

Hippolytus,  S.,  niisnmliTstood,  note,  158.     S.  Ambrose  studies  works  of 238,  421 

Hirschau,  William  <>f,  first  drew  out  a  syllogistic  proof  of  God's  existence,  note. . .  127 

History,  igiKnaiiit'  of  in  middle  ages 228 

Hobbes,  Nominalism  prepared  the  way  for  the  Materialism  of 89 

Hohe  list  an  fens,  a  Weibliug  family 32 

Holland,  W illiam  of 71 

Holocaust,  ilifl'erence  ft-om  sacrifice 412 

Holy  Land,  recovery  of,  object  of  Gregory  X 938 

Homer,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.  Influence  of,  note  570.  Bible  of  the 
Greeks,  772;  note,  772.    Explained  mystically,  773;  note,  773.    Plato  despairs 

of  becoming  a  poet  after  reading 784 

Homilies  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 723 

Honain 151 

Houoratus,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  682.    Letter  of  S.  Augustine  to 703 

Honoratus  of  Subiaco  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great 712 

Honorius  HI,  tutor  to  Frederick  II,  21.    Approves  Dominicans,  50.    His  gift  of 

S.  tsabina  to  the  Dominicans 56 

Hope,  treated  in  the  "  Secunda  Secundaj  " 918 

Horace,  influence  of,  note 532 

Horarium  of  one  of  colleges  of  Cambridge,  note 205 

Horn,  the  Golden 573 

"  Uortensius  "  of  Cicero,  read  and  liked  by  S.  Augustine 694 

Hospital,  brethren  of,  founded 38 

Hospitallers,  refuse  to  join  Crusade  of  Frederick  II 38 

Hospites,  the,  of  the  Sorbonne 205 

Hugh  Metel 95 

Hugh  of  Cyprus,  "  De  Kegimine  Principum,"  written  for,  note 901 

Hugh  of  Auiiens,  95.    His  Hexameron 183 

Hugh  of  Auxerre 104 

Hugh  of  Metz,  professor  at  Paris 251 

Hugh  of  Ostia,  papers  on  S.  Luke,  note 183 

Hugh  of  Rouen 143 

Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  51.  Carilinal,  commissioned  to  e.\amine  the  "  Inti'odnction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel,"  453.  Wrote  papers  on  .S.  I/Uke,  note,  183.  "  Correctorinm 
Biblife  Sorbonnicum,"  184.  "Concordantia  S.  Jacobi,"  217,  230.  Uses  his  in- 
fluence to  get  .S.  Thomas  to  Paris 250,  ;557,  364 

Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  95.  On  solitnde,  note,  516,  891.  Sent  to  Hamerleve,  113. 
Goes  to  S.  Victor's.  114.  Teaches,  114.  Narrative  of  his  last  illuess,  115,  llfi.  Death, 
117.  Ei)ita)>li,  in,  12H.  Constant  friend  of  S.  Bernard,  J24.  Called  Didascalus.  lal. 
Tlie  real  founder  of  the  monastic  method  of  theology.  131.  His  services  to  theolog.y, 
131.  '•  De  .Sacnmiciiti.s,"  131.  His  teacliins,  132.  133.  The  "  Tractatus  Tlieolo<;icns" 
his  work,  \'M.  His  writings,  133.  His  doctrines,  134.  Disciples,  1.34.  Founds  the 
science  of  <<)iitiMiiil;ilii)n,  142.  Conijiosed  a  book  of"  Sentences,''  143.  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Seville  ny.nnst  Saracen  learninR,  1.''3.  Wrote  payieis  on  S.  Luke,  note,  183, 
185,189.  A  preacher,  2-1(1.  Teacliini;  on  orifjiiial  sin,  2a«.  View  on  increase  of  body, 
290,  .\11  sinneil  in  .Adam  in  mossa,  held  a  separate  soul  t(i  be  a  per.son,  298,  300.  "  De 
Sacranientis,"  3n2.  K\alted  too  nuicb  the  Sacrani.nts  of  Ibe  Old  Law,  303.  S. 
Thomas  dis:mriid  with,  on  the  opun  npcrntiim  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  303. 
Tauirlit  it  was  not  nece.ssar.y  to  anticipate  the  day  of  circumcision,  304.     Held  that  a 

beret ical  pri<sl  conid  not  consecrate,  304,    Ou Blessed  Virgin 329 
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Hugo,  Victor,  his  sketch  of  raiis  life,  note 499 

Humbert  de  liomanis,  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  draw  up  a  commission  to  examine 
the  "Perils."  t)5;5.    General  of  Dominicans,  655.     Great  trust  in  S.  Thomas, 

358     Ai)i)f>ints  S  Thomas  to  oppose  Amour 3-59 

Humboldt  a  lid  Allicrtiis  Ma^ni  ns 71 

Humility  springs  IVoiii  suit-knowledge,  493.    The  way  to  knowledge,  129,  132.    Ke- 

ligious  do  not  vow  perfect 381 

Hungary  converted,  note .585 

Huns 584 

Hutta,  S. ,  recluse,  note 597 

Hnv,  note 697 

Hyacinth,  S.,  925.    His  labours,  54.    At  S.  Sabina .57 

Hyginus 153 

Hyksos,  the,  of  Egypt,  note 578 

Hymettus,  Mount,  4.    Honey  of &2S 

Hypostases— not  two  in  Christ 295 

IBN  Gabirol,  identical  with  Avicebron 159 

Ilin  Hassan,  the  poet 151 

Ibn  Hoschd.     See  Averroes. 

II in  .saig 1.53,    159 

Ibn  Tofeil,  Arab  mystic 153,    1.55 

Ibn  Zohr,  note 877 

Ideas,  Plato's  theory  of,  795,  797.    S.  Thomas  on,  in  God,  814,  815.     Aristotle  on 

Plato's  view  of,  note   815.     Doubtful  whether  Plato  held  separate,  note 818 

Idolatory,  causes  of,  3'22.    Blending  of  Greek  and  Asiatic,  note 581 

Idols,  the,  of  Bacon,  note 518 

Ignatius,  S.,  532.    Partly  formed  S.  Philip,  note,  40.    Misundei-stood,  note,  598,  599,    740 

Ignatius  of  Loyola,  S.,  note    573 

Ignatius,  S.,  Martyr  and  Trajan 327 

Ignorant,  dogmatize  most,  note 513 

Ignorance  of  middle  ages,  228 ;  note 229 

Ildephonsus,  S 532 

Ilyssus 779 

Imagination,  not  the  same  as  passive  intellect,  note 877 

Immorality,  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  ago 436 

Incarnation,  the,  treated  in  the  third  book  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  "  Sen- 
tences," 732.  Not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fall,  note,  733.  Three 
opinions  given  by  the  Lombard  on  the  manner  of,  733.  These  opinions 
refuted  by  S.  Thomas,  734.    Not  two  hypostases  in  Christ,  734.    Christ  did 

not  assunie  a  man,  734.    Benefit  of  Christ's,  to  philosophy,  812;  note 812,    871 

India,  mission  to,  note 585,    598 

Innocent  I,  Pope,  espouses  cause  of  S.  Chrysostom 671 

Innocent  II,  visit  to  Clairvaux 98 

Innocent  III,  tutor  to  Frederick  II,  21.  Vision  of  S.  Dominic,  46.  Interview  with 
S.  Thomas,  62,  63.  Letter  to  Alfon.so  X  on  Saracenic  learning,  15.'}.  His 
relations  with  the  Paris  University,  207,  '209,  225.     S.  Thomas's  exijositioii  of 

two  decrees  of,  255.    His  view  ol"  original  sin 288,    404 

Innocent  IV,  note,  518.  Would  not  allow  family  of  Frederick  II  to  inherit  the 
crown.    908.     Sides   with    the    Mendicants    in   disturbances  at  Paris,  312. 

Death  of 312,    405 

Innocent  V,  230.    History  of,  517.    His  appreciation  of  S.  Thomas .520 

Innocent  VI,  his  testimony  to  S.  Thomas  521 

Innocent  X,  established  universities  in  wliich  S.  Thomas's  doctrines  were  to  be 

taught,  note 527 

Innocent  XII  and  Trent,  note,  538.    His  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  5'26;  note 526 

Innocent,  the,  sermon  of  S.  Thomas  on .' 246 

Instability  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  age 436 

Intellect,  power  of,  over  men,  476.  Greatness  of,  superior  to  gi-eatness  of  will,  516. 
A  truly  ffi'eat,  dctiin-d  Ijy  Newman,  note.  ."in.  Some  saiiit.s  di.splay  power  of,  .515; 
note,  515.  Greiit  iiitilUct  inul  will  seldom  combined,  note,  ."ilS.  Men  of,  <;reat 
tliinkers,  51.";.  Dilti  rent  fnnii  sense,  S.')4.  The  im.s.sive,  tO.'i.  Unity  of,  not  lield  by 
Aristotle,  874.  Passive  intellect.  R74.  Operations  of.  not  by  corporal  organs,  874.  S. 
Thomas  on  passive,  87.'>.  S.  Tliomas's  teaeliiii<{  on,  876.  S.  Thomas  against  unity  of, 
876,879.     Not  same  as  ima;,'iiialinM.  noie,  H77.    Follows  the  heart,  :t9.5.    Its  connection 

with  morals.  427.     An  unsale  guide  witlioiit  moral  habits,  428;  note 429 

" TnteUectus  possibilis  et  agens,"  •'  Compendium  Theologiaj  "  on,  note 415 

Intention,  a  good,  no  excuse  for  evil  doing 331 

"Introduction  to  the  Eternal  (iosi)el "  composeil  by  Br.  (ierard,  4.50.  Its  gist,  and 
the  ]iiiit   a.ssigiied  to  Franciscans,  450,  451.     ,Iohn  of  Parma  its  alle;;ed  aiillior.  note, 

452.  I'lililicly  K(  lid,  4.52.     Used  as  a  textbook,  note,  452.     Its  eoiidi' ilioii  deKiicd, 

453.  ('nndeiiined  and  burned.  453.  Its  authors  imprisonid,  4,'>1.  ,S  riHiiiias  in  emi- 
nectioii.  4,')5,  4.%.     8.  Tliom.is  bad   it   in   \  lew  in   many  parts  ol  "  Snmiiia,  "   4.VJ.     Its 

teachings  on  the  New  Law  disposed  of  li\  S.  Tli :is.  4.'i!t.  41)2.     Wiiiieii  in  defence  of 

Regulars,  3.53.  Some  propositions  of  ediidiinned.  :i.''4.  Kiiois  ot,  imte.  3.54,  3.').5.  Aim 
of  William  of  S.  Amour  regarding,  35.5.  Sent  by  Paris  doctors  to  tlie  Pope  for  exam- 
ination       356 

Investitures,  rupture  on 31 

Ionia,  cities  of 584 

IroniPus.  S.,  3;J2.     C)nly  one  work  of.  extant.  .599.     Mis  dale .5!»9,  8t)I 

Irreverence,  spirit  of,  94.    Period  of,  342.    Opposed  to  inouasticism 345 
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Iris,  S.  Basil's  monastery  on  Ijanljs  of,  630.    S.  Gregory  at 640 

Isaac,  S.  Thomas  compared  to,  note ' 420 

Isaac,  the  Arab 154 

Isaias,  S.  Thomas's  Exposition  of,  and  method,  764.    Samples  of,  765,  766.     Diffi- 

cultj'  of  comprehending,  513.    S.  Thomas  wrote  a  connneutary  on o'20 

Isanrians,  raids  of,  on  Cncusns 671 

Isidore,  S  ,  made  doctor,  note,  533.     His  Epistles,  734.    Made  a  "  Catena  " 739,  iSiiO 

Isidore  of  Egypt  and  liis  monks  meet  S.'i.  Jerome  and  Paula 651 

Isidore  of  reliiisinm,  .S..  niimbitr  nf  liis  letters  extant,  note 727 

Isidore,  the  Monk,  went  to  Kom.3  with  .S.  Athanasins,  note 605 

Isidore,  S.,  of  .Seville,  dull  when  a  boy,  66,  70.    His  "Etymologies,"  185.    As  a 

preacher 239,  305 

Isocrates,  629.    Disciple  of  Socrates 783,  790 

Ispahan 150 

Italy,  Plato  goes  to,  786.    Insecurity  of,  for  prelates  in  13th  century,  884.    Invaded 

by  Conradin " 911 

Ivo  of  Ohartres 143 

Ivo  of  Vergi 201 

Jacob,  S.  Thomas  compared  to,  note  420 

Jacobites,  Dominicans  so  called  at  Paris 349 

Jacol)us  de  Voragine,  golden  legend  of 53 

Jacqnier,  Nicholas  536 

James  the  Deacon Ill 

James,   S 571 ,    728 

James,  S.,  of  Nisibis 588,  607,    669 

James,  S.,  the  Apostle  401 

James's,  S.,  S.  Thomas  teaches  at,  500,  501,  545.    Too  small  for  his  audience,  note, 

501.    Regent  at,  554,  556.    Preaches  Lent  at,  556.    Professor  at,  913     Leaves,    915 
James's,  S.,  the  Dominican  .school  at  Paris,  179.    S.  Thomas  sent  to,  179.    Its  many 

great  men,  note,  187,  215,  216.    The  lecture  hall,  217,  230.   The  great  names  of.    230 
James  de  Vitry.     See  Vitry. 

Jane  of  Chantal,  S.,  note 573 

Janseuins,  Ave  propositions  of. 526 

Janula,  Rocca 16 

Japheth,  note 573 

Jarchi,  Solomon 153 

Jarrow 15 

Jehau,  the  satirist 24 

Jeremias,  S.  Tliomas  wrote  a  Commentary  on,  320.  Character  of,  not  easily 
gi-asped,  513.  S.  Jerome's  unfinished  Commentarj'  on,  764.  Exposition  of  S. 
Thomas  on,  764,  766.    S.   Thomas's  work   on,    unfinished,  767.     Exami)les 

from 767,    767 

Jerome,  S.,  75.     His  explanation  of  Hebrew  names,  185.    Against  idleness,  333. 

Love  of  Scripture,  340.     Duty  of  tlic  ii k,   374,  375.  376.     Taught,  376.     Ou  Sacii-d 

Scripture,  377,  379.  Stateuieut  of,  t-xplaiued,  380.  Coufutes  .loviiiiau  and  Vii;il;ni- 
tlus,  399.  Monks  avoid  inauv  daun'^i'-s.  4111.  His  character  not  easily  grasped,  :'iI3. 
Powerful  in  iutellect,  .'"'15.  Love  of  solitude,  note,  516,  517.  Made  doctor,  ."ii-l ;  note, 
533.  S.  Thoiua.s  filled  with  spirit  of.  not<\  Mil  MH,  569,  571,  GOO.  Went  to  Constanti- 
nople to  be  a  disciple  of  S.  Gienoiv  Naziiiuzeu,  and  his  friendsliip  for  S.  Gregory 
Naziauzeu,  642.  His  <liaiacter,  644.  His  uieuioiv.  note.  644.  Ordained  Presbyter  at 
Antioch,  645.  His  parentage,  645.  Goes  to  Home,  645.  Studies,  646.  His  fall  at 
Kome,  646.  Is  baptized,  646.  Goes  to  .\(|neleia  and  Treves,  and  learns  tradition  of 
monastic  life,  646.  Evagrius  describes  Kastern  monks  to.  647.  Goes  to  East,  647.  In 
Chalois,  (;-J7.  His  -reat  trial,  647,  64.'l.  Lovt-  of  classics,  649.  His  \  i.siou,  649.  Goes  to 
Autiocli  and  Ciuistaiitinoiile,  ti.ill.  (iocs  to  Uouu'  to  ojiposc  .Milctiaus.  bM.  l»  known 
to  Pope  Itaiuasiis,  and  bccoHiis  liis  sccietarv.  6.''ii.  .id^  (K'atis  principles  of  monastic 
life,  650.  Marcclla  at  Koine.  650.  Leaves  Itonie  for  East,  651.  Travels  in  East,  651. 
At  Betblelieni,  651.  Four  monasteries  erected,  651.  Translates  the  Old  T<'stament 
from  Hebrew,  651.  Translates  Origeu,  651.  Other  writiuss,  652.  List  of  works,  note, 
652.  Scenes  at  his  last  hours.  653-65,^.  Death  of,  655.  Dates  of  his  life,  note.  6T)5. 
Influence  on  S.  Tlionuts,  656.  Dlfi'erence  from  Angelical,  a  human  saint.  656.  Contem- 
por.arv  with  S.  t'luysostom,  669.  Praises  S.  Ambrose's  book  on  "Virginity,"  67K. 
Fell,  but  soon  recovered,  6(19.  Ever  in  battle,  706.  723,  727.  Nmnber  of  lett<-rH  extant, 
note,  729.  S.  Thomas  influenced  by  him  in  Scripture,  729;  note,  729.  731.  His 
Epistles,   note,   732.     E.\position   on   !S.  Paul   to  Galatians,   739,  747.     Prologue   of  S. 

Jerome  to  "  S.  Matthew,"  752.     Contrasted  with  Antistheues 776,  1161,  906,     928 

Jeroniites,  their  ajiproval  of  8  Thomas 547 

Jerusalem,  573.    Cliiirch  founded  at 599 

Jesser,  Dr.,  his  oi)inioii  of  .Vlbertus  Magnus 71 

Jesuits,  their  aitprox  ;il  of  s.  Thinnas.  549.    Declared  S.  Tliomas  the  .safest  guide, 

548.    Received  teaching  (jfS.  Thomas,  .548.     Famous  teachers        560 

Jews,  the,  "  Contra  Gentiles"  written  to  enlighten,  8,55,  860.     .S.  Thomas  against, 

872.  S.  Thomas  disputes  with  their  Rabbles,  S72.  .s73.     Kabbies  converted, 

873,  896.  Spanish,  their  learning,  1.53.  Philosophy  of,  166.  .Sects  of,  JCaraeites 
and  Orthodox,  167.  Cabbalists,  167.  Ralioiialisiic  influence  of  Aristotle  on, 
168.  Decisions  of  .S.  Thomas  regarding  the,  258,  259.  Guilt  of  in  crucifving 
Christ .•?24 

Jczirah,  the,  when  written 168 

Joachim.  Abbot,  450,  456.  Accusations  against  Lombard,  144.  Conclemned,  144. 
His  history  and  iM'rors,  note.  3.52,  3.53.  Doctrines  of.  35:',,  354.  His  works  cor- 
rected by  .s.  Thonms,  4.56.  Fanaticism  caused  b\  writinirs  of,  458.  Saiil  the 
Old  Testament  Law  had  passed,  4.59.    Disproved  by  S.  Thomas 460,    462 
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Joanna d'A/.a,  mother  oCS.  Dominic,  her  vision t6 

Job,  Comnieutarv  ol'  8.  Thomas  on,  ot;;,  T'i.'J,  751.     isrost  striking,  757.     Anthorities 

nseil  in  it,  to!).     Its  lengtli  and  object,  760.     Its  division 760,  761 

Jolin,  Abbot 587 

Joliii  IJaptist,  S.,  note 571 

John  IJelin 356 

John,  tlie  Deacon,  wrote  a  life  of  S.  Gregory 722 

Job n  VIII 861 

John  Fraucioge 357 

Jolm  XXI,  Censnres  bv 543 

John  XXII,  liis  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  520.    By  a  Bnll 521 

John  tile  Almoner,  S. ,  note .570 

John  of  Blase,  his  testimony  to  the  assanlts  of  the  devil  on  S.  Thomas 482 

John  of  the  Cross,  S.,  teachings  on  cliarily,  494;  note 573 

John ,  8. ,  Damascene,  work  of.  75.    Translated,  186.    His  history 263 

John  of  Damascus.  S.,  great  in  intellect,  515.  532.    Greek  Fathers," close  with,  note, 

568,570.    Drew  nj)  a  "  Catena,"  739.  867.    His  influence  on  schools 890,  907 

John  of  Germany,  General  of  the  Dominicans,  51.    Jonrney  with  8.  Thomas 65 

John  of  Nivelle  as  a  preacher 240 

John  of  Paris 230,  232 

John  of  Iloclielle,  master  of  S.  Bonaventnre,  232.     S.  Bonaventure  lectures  at 

Paris  u  nder 318 

John  de  Roquignies  founded  a  school  for  Premonstratensians  at  Paris 200 

John  of  8.  Alban * 214 

Jolm  of  .-^alisbnry,  critical  spirit  of,  92,  94.    His  "Metalogue,"  187;  note,  193.    His 

many  masters 209,  225,  226 

John  a  8.  Facundo ; 40 

John  of  8.  Giles,  legend  of,  226.     First  Dominican  professor  of  theology  at  Paris. .  230 

John  of  Seville  (Avendeath).  introduced  Algebra " l.H 

John  of  8.  Jnliano (iO.  61 

John  dTrsini 3.57,  ;?B4 

John  of  Vercelli,  913.     General  of  the  Dominicans 365 

John  do  Hanteville's  testimony  to  the  degraded  state  of  Paris  Universitv,  471; 

note ." 471 

John  of  Jerusalen  and  S.  Jerome G,i2 

John  de  Menng  and  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  " 453 

John  of  Podoniitis 536 

John  of  Parma,  rejjuted  author  of  the  "Introduction,"  451;  note,  451.    Resigned 

his  office  of  General,  453.    His  trial,  454.     Death 455 

John  ol  Pisa,  and  8.  Thomas 478,  479 

John  of  Hagusa .536 

John  of  Salisbury,  his  testimony  to  state  of  Paris  University,  471;  note 474 

John  A  8anto  Facnndo ". .". 560,  571 

John  of  WihU'rbnsen,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Arabs,  note 856 

John  of  Wildcshusen,  preached  in  French 240 

John  the  Deacon  brought  twenty-nine  accusations  against  S.  ('hr\  sostom,  note  . .  070 
John  the  Evangelist,  8.,  hissupern.-itural  cliiir;icter  and  his  spirit  of  coniemplation 

described  by  Dr.  Newman,  (>83.    F.xposition  of  S.  Thomas  on.  with  its  pecu- 
liarity of  st.yle,  7.52.     First  live  chapters  written  out  by  8.  Thomas,  rest  by 

Reginald  of  Piperno,  7.53.     Skeleton  of  S.  Thomas's  Exposition  on,  note,  753. 

Index  to  power  of  8.  Thomas,  7.53.    Its  length  and  division,  754,  900,  906. 

Belief  of  his  resurrection  treated  by  8.  Thomas,  395.     Love  of 422 

John  the  Faster,  aims  at  being  Universal  Patriarch,  721.    And  S.  Gregory  the 

(Jreat " 721 

John  the  Grammarian 825 

John  the  Sophist 77 

Johnson,  Dr 531 

Jolanda i; 

Jonah-ben-Gamach  1,53 

Jonas  the  Holy 167 

Jongleurs,  the",  note 453 

Jordan  of  8axon.\ ,  tin,'  Dominican,  established  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  171. 

Troubles,  171.    Preached  in  French 240 

Josai)hat,  note 570 

Jo.scelin,  Bishop  of  Soissons 95,  104 

J(is(!ph.  note,  573.    8.  Thomas  compared  to,  note 421 

Joshua,  note 573 

Jovinian  oppose<l  the  counsels,  390,  396.     8.  Thomas  against 652 

Joweit,  Professor,  on  Plato's  description  of  the  Sophists,  note,  784.    His  Plato, 

note 793 

Judges  have  a  right  to  jjut  to  death 3;j4 

Judgment,  the,  why  to  be  feared 325 

Julian,  ands.  Atbauasius,  note,  518.     Drove  S.  Athanasius  into  exile,  why 600 

Julian,  (Jovcnior  of  Cilicia ". 634 

Julian  the  Klielorician.  630.     Hi.s  love  lor  Proieresius 631 

Juliin  la  Panvre,  8 -. .501 

Julicniii",  Hcvclation  of  B.,  regarding  Corpus  Christi,  note.. 883 

Julius  Casai-'sgilt  to  Athens,  note 628 

Julius  Pope,  .S.  .Mlianasius  ajipeals  to,  note .574 

Jnmieges,  Abbot  of,  preached  in  French  240 
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Jnst,  how  treated  by  tlie  nujust,  note 432 

Justice,  treated  in  "\Secunda  Seciindaj,"  918.    Divisions  of 919 

Jnstitication,  doctrine  of,  6.  Tlionui.s  on,  same  as  that  of  Trent,  538.    Difference  in 

the  manner  of  jnstilicatiou  of  the  Sacrenients  of  the  Old  and  new  Law 303 

Jnstin,  IS.,  532,  note,  568.   Misunderstood,  note,  568.   His  dialogue  with  Trypho,  184,  434 
Justina  Empress,  and  S.  Ambrose,  514.    At  Milan  ;    Ariau,  680.    Orders    8.  Am- 
brose to  give  S.  Victor's  to  Ai'ians,  680.    Orders  him  to  give  up  Portian 

Basilica,  680.    Strives  to  murder  S   Ambrose 681 

Justinian,  Cardinal,  and  S.  Thomas 538 

Kadmon,  Adam 168 

Kalteisen,  Henry 536 

Kant  and  Aristotle,  note 72,  893 

Karaeites,  a  sect  of  schismatic  Jews 167,  168 

Keble,  note 476 

Kepler,  not  understood  without  study 513,  889 

Kil  wardby ,  Robert,  his  censure  of  Oxford  teachings 224 

Knights,  Teutonic,  founded 38 

Knowledge,  Dominican  love  of,  64;  note,  64.    Three  methods  of,  137.    Desires  and 

sensuality  hinder,  note,  4--'9.     All  men  desire  and  why 839 

Koran  translated,  154.     Commentary  on 156 

Labbe  a»d  S.  Thomas 551 

Labour,  manual,  not  necessary  to  relij^ions,  389.    When  necessary 390 

"  Labour  of  Monks,"  tlie,  of  S.  Augustine 388 

LacediBmonians  and  Plato 790 

Laconia,  cities  of 584 

Lactautius,  533;  note,  .568.    On  the  persecutors,  note 582 

Lallemant  on  purity  of  heait,  note 426 

Lanilo  of  Aquino 1 

Landulf,  father  of  S.  Thomas,  1.    His  descent,  1.     Partisan  of  Frederick  II 6 

Laudulf.  brother  of  t>.  Thomas,  seizes  the  saint,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63.  His  conver- 
sion    249 

Landulf,  Sinnebald.    See  Sinnebald. 

Laufranc—"  Liber  Scintillarnm "    against  Berengarius,  77,  83.    His   eloquence, 

note 87,  209 

Langton,  Stephen,  studied  at  Paris,  note,  196.  Taught  at  Paris,  196.  A  noted 
preacher,  243.  His  sipiiellntion,  "  Linguw-tonaniis,"  244.  Wrote  a  Commen- 
tary on  "Sentences,"  note 264 

Laodicwa,  a  man  of,  healed  by  S.  Anthony 593 

Laon,  Anselm  of.    See  Anselni  of  Laon. 

La.sthenea 790 

Lateran,  Council  summoned  at,  33.    Bishops  thrown  into  prison  on  their  Avay,  Si. 

Third  Council  of,  helped  Paris  University 194 

Lateran  Ba.silica,  Prince  Ctiarles  invested  with  kingdom  of  Sicily  in 910 

Latin  Fathers  end  with  S.  Gref,'^ory,  note,  568.  Language  represents  action,  note, 
574.    And  Greek  Churches,  union  of,  object  of  Gregory  X,  937.    Impress  of 

Latin  mind,  on  Western  Fathers 575 

"  Lauda  Sion"  composed  by  S.  Thomas  881 

Laureate,  or  Magister  Lanrentus 230 

Law,  the  fourfold,  of  God  to  man,  330.    Of  Moses,  332.    Difference  between  divine 

and  civil 338 

Law,  New,  said  by  Abbot  Joachim  to  have  passed  away,  459.  Considered  by  S. 
Thomas,  4(i(i,  t(i2.    Old,  said  by  Abbot  Joachim  to  have  passed  away,  459. 

This  doctrine  refuted  by  S.  Thomas,  460.    S.  Thomas  on  the  precepts  of  the,  758 

Lawrence  the  Englishman 214 

"  Laws  "  of  Plato,  786;  note  798 

Leander,  S.,  S.  Gregory  to 716 

Learned,  the,  judge  calmly,  note,  513.    To  be  consulted,  note 730 

Lecky,  astoumling  JL'-norance  of,  regarding  S.  Thomas,  note 481 

Legislation,  ercli-siasiical,  inllnence  given  to,  at  Trent,  note 537 

Leo,  S.,  made  doctor,  note,  533,  513.    And  Attila,  514.    Great  in  will,  515.    Number 

of  his  letters  extant,  note 727,  861 

Leo  111,  S 861 

Leo  IV,  S 861 

Leo  the  Mathematician 150 

Leo  of  Ostia 10 

Leonard,  Brother,  and  the  "  Introduction,"  450.    Imprisoned 154,  458 

Leon  tins  conceals  S.  Ambrose 676 

Lepanto 524 

Leviathan,  S.  Thomas  on  the 76(» 

l.iewes,  Mr.,  does  not  appreciate  S.  Thomas,  note 511 

Lexington,  Stephen,  introduces  the  Cistercians  to  Paris 197 

Libanins,  S.  Basil  studies  under,  622.  His  reputation  at  Constantinople,  622. 
Dates  of  his  life    note,  622.     S.  Chrysostom  studies  under,  660.    His  esteem 

for  S.  Chrysostom,  660.    His  death 661 

"Liber  Elenchornni  "  of  .Vristotle,  note 828 

"Liber  Keiridii'   I'astni-.ills,'  most  valued  work  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  723. 

Translated  inlu  (ircik 723 

"Liber  Scintellarum"  of  LanlVanc 77 
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Liiberals"  liatred  of  Meiulicants,  343.    Canses  of 343 

Liberty,  daiiffcr  of  spirit  of,  457,  4.'i8.     And  Providence,  S.  Thomas  on,  note,  871. 

JIuman,  Kioliard  of  S.  Victor's  view  of. 137 

License  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  age 43(> 

"Licentia  Do<;endi,"  the -30 

Liege,  Theobald,  Archdeacon  of,  chosen  Pope  nnder  name  of  Gregory  X 938 

Life,  eternal,  grace  of  God  and  will  of  man  necessary  for 328 

Life  of  man,  S.  Thomas  on,  7<)0.    Active  and  contemplative,  S.  Thomas  on,  921,  922,    923 

Liguano,  battle  of 32 

Liguvia,  S.  Ambrose  appointed  Governor  of 676 

Limenius,  enemy  of  Libanins 622 

Lincoln,   Robert   of,   179.    Translated    the    "  Testamentum   Duodecira   Patriar- 

charam  " 186 

Liudisfarne 15 

Literature,  Saracenic,  danger  to  Christianitj'  from 153 

"Littera  Legibilis,"  the 218 

Liturgy  developed  by  S.  Chrysostom 669 

Loci  Theologici  owe  "to  Abelaril  proofs  from  reason 94 

Logic.    See  Dialectics,  considere«l  by  S.  Thomas  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means, 

note,  554.    Divided  according  to  acts  of  reason 825,    826 

Lombard,  the,  commented  on  by  Bachelors,  468,  555.  Great  in  intellect,  515,  561. 
Commentary  of  S.  Thoma.s' on,  563,  584,  728.    Which  testifies  to  S.Thomas's 

knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  749,  862.     Tends  to  synthesis 891,  892,    893 

Lombard.  Canon  John Ill 

Lombard  League,  16.     Overcome  by  Frederick  II 17,      20 

Lombard,  Peter,  influenced  by  Abelard's  teaching,  94.  Of  S.  Victor's,  111.  Goes 
through  the  iiiflueucc  of  S.  Bernard,  112.  Disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  134.  His 
early  life,  143.  His  "  Seuteuces"  gave  unity  to  teacliing,  144.  Causes  of  success  of 
the  "Sentences,"  145.  Master  of  the  "  Seiiteuces,"  146.  Bishop  of  P.aris.  14(j.  His 
humility,  147.  Plau  of  the  "  Sentences,"  147.  His  Commentary  on  the  Psalter,  note, 
148.  One  of  the  text-books  of  schoolmen,  182.  "Sentences"  of,  studied,  219.  S. 
Thomas  grounded  his  teaching  on  tlie  "Sentences"  of,  253.  "Sentences"  of, 
expounded  by  S.  Thomas,  261-3ll8--see  "  Sentences."  Borrows  his  doctrine  on  grace 
fiom  S.  Augustine,  265.  Comparatively  confused  style  of,  272.  Not  servilely  fol- 
lowed by  S.  Thomas.  277.  Teacliiiig  on  cliaritv,  278.  Cause  of  his  error  in  teaching 
on  charity,  280.  Held  that  angels  could  increase  in  merit.  281.  On  creation,  284.  S. 
Thomas  corrected  liis  statements  when  wrong,  284.  Opposed  Abelard's  theory  on 
original  sin,  287.  On  original  sin,  288.  Held  the  in  nuissa  theory.  290.  View  on 
increase  of  body,  291-293.  Cause  of  accusation  of  Nihilism  against.  294.  Various 
opinions  on  the  manner  of  the  Incarnation,  294.  His  indecisive  teaching,  29C.  Op- 
posed by  Walter  of  S.  Victor's.  296.  Defects  and  false  teachings  of,  developed,  297. 
Supposed  proposition  of,  condemned,  298.  Held  a  soul  separate  from  body  to  be  a 
person,  298,  300.  Cause  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacraments,  302.  No  Sacraments  if 
man  had  not  fallen,  303.  S.  Thomas  disagreed  with,  on  the  opus  operans  of  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Old  Law,  303.  Circumcision,  304.  Held  that  heretical  priests  could  not 
consecrate,  304.  Other  difl'erences  of  S.  Thomas  with,  305.  S.  Thomas's  admira- 
tion of 307 

Lombards,  Arian,  719.    In  Italv,  719.    Mediation  of  S.  Gregory  between  Greeks 

and ■ 720 

Lombardy,  Iron  Crown  of ...      31 

Lombardy 911 

Lord,  Oui%  appears  to  S.  Thomas 552 

Lord's  Prayer,  S.  Thomas  wrote  a  treatise  on,  319.    Excellence  of 327 

Loreto 926 

Loreto,  Castle  of,  site,  18.    Famine  around 19 
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673,  674.    S.  Thomas  counsellor  to,  791,  910.    Friendship  of,  with  S.  Thomas, 

913.    His  likeness  to  S.  Thomas,  note 914 

Louis  VII  of  France,  103.    Girts  of,  to  the  Sorbonne 202,  203,  204 

Louis  IX,  S.,  his  gills  to  the  Donnnicans,  216.  Anecdote  of,  242.  Return  from 
Palestine,  314.  His  course  in  the  di.sturbances  at  Paris,  314.  His  love  of 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  314,  310,  349.    His  course  in  the  disturbances 

of  Amour  at  Paris -ioG,  357 

Louis  of  Valladolid 536 

Lou  vain 208 

Lonvaiu,  Brief  of  Pope  Alexander  VII  to  University  of,  in  approval  of  S.  Thomas, 

note,  526.     University  of,  attaches  itself  to  S.  Thomas 546 

Love,  law  of,  330.     Its  eflects,  331 .     Degrees  of  perfect  411 

Love  of  God,  degrees  of,  129.     Boumlless 399 

Love  of  neighbour,  399.     Degrees  of,  413.    Perfection  of. 415 

Low  Countries,  converted,  note 585 

Lu(ran,  14.     Born  at  Cordova 151 

Lucca,  S.  Thomas  approved  by  Dominican.s  in  the  General  Chapter  at 550 

Lucian 659 

Lucia,  S.  Villa,  destroyed 8 

Luke,  S.,  Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on 900 

Lucretius 187 

Luke,  Master,  brief  of  Innocent  IV  to,  in  favonr  of  Mendicants 312 

Ly ce«u    Aristotle  teaches  at  the 802,  803,  805 
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Lycias (i-29 

Lycinius 631 

Lying  I'orbibdcn,  why 838 

Liyons,  Council  ol,  S/Tlionias  snmmoncfl  to  attend 519 

JLyous,  Tool-  Men  of 35,  48 

"Lysis"  of  Plato 785 

•'  Ma,"  worsliip  of,  in  Pontns  and  Cappadocia 617 

Macaiins,  S.,  588.     S.  Athanasius,  jrave  a  cloali  to 605 

Macedon,  Aristotle's  fatlier  physician  to  king-  of,  note 803 

Maceilonians,  the,  600.  Date  of,  note,  600.  At  Constantinople.  611.  AndS.  Greg- 
ory Tlieologns 644 

Macrina,  S.,  sister  of  S.  Basil,  618,  621;  note 635 

Maci'ina,  S.,  grandmother  ol  ti.  Basil 620,  621,  622,  625 

Macrobins '. 876 

Madnra,  S.  Augustine  leaves,  6'Jl.    Fame  of. 691 

Magdalene 422 

Magicians,  Valcn's  decree  against 663 

Magister  Lanreatns,  oifice  of 231 

Magister  I>icentiatus,  office  of 230 

Magister  ^Mauritius,  opposed  the  teaching  of  the  Lombard 297 

Mauislei-iiun,  the,  not  an  honour 381 

"  Magnum  Speculum  " 226 

Mahadi,  magniliccncc  of 150 

Maliommcdans,  rise  and  culture  of 149,  150,  151 

Mai,  Cardinal,  tests  S.  Thomas's  quotations,  note 869 

Maier,  his  ai)precialion  of  Albertus^Magnus  as  a  botanist 71 

Maizcna,  Castle  «>f 938,  940 

Maimonides,  an  active  Aristotelian,  153.  A  pupil  of  Averroes,  190.  Flees  from  Cor- 
dova, 160,  168.  His  life  and  the  "  More  Jievochim,"  169.  Bruker's  apprecia- 
tion of,  307.    Fend  regarding  his  doctrine  169,  184 

Maistre,  Ue.  on  S.  I'homas,  note 550 

Major,  John,  the  Nominalist 544 

Malaga 151 

Malum,  a  privation 289 

Malveuda 26 

Man,  intluence  of  action  on,  note,  531.  Has  free  will,  note,  852.  Formed  by  Church 
into  likeness  of  Christ,  897.  Transformed  into  child  of  God,  898.  True  prin- 
ciples of  the  liights  of,  note,  932.     Doctrine  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on 932 

Manasses,  one  of  the  founders  of  S.  Catharine's  at  Paris 104 

Manasses  II,  Bishop  of  Meau.\ 104 

Manes,  324.     Error  of. 375 

Manfred,  32,  312.  King  of  Italy,  turbulence  of,  883.  Overthrown,  883.  Besieges 
Kome,  883.  Renders  Italy,  insecure,  885,  908.  Cited  by  Pope  Alexander  IV, 
909.    Invades  Sicilv,  909.     Crowned  at  Palermo,  909.   "Cited  by  Pope  Urban 

IV,  910.    Slain  at  Beneventum 910 

Manichasns,  Substantire  Separataj  refuted  by  S.  Thomas,  256.  S.  Thomas's  opinion 
ofj  322.  Loathed  by  S.  Anthony,  59'3.  Date  of,  note,  600.  S.  Augustine 
joins,  692.    He  leaves,  694.     Opposed   by  S.  Augustine,   701.    Mentioned  in 

Exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on  S.  Paul 7.54 

Mauicheism  rife  in  the  13th  century 3.55 

Mannon   198 

Manual  labour  not  necessary  to  religious,  388,  389.    When  necessary 389 

Marliurg,  Ilenrv 215 

ISIaviella  and  S"  Athanasius,  164.    And  S.  Jerome,  211.    Death  of 213 

Marcel lians  at  Constantinople 641 

Mai-ccllina,  sister  ofs.  Ambrose,  675.    Provided  for  by  S.  Ambrose 676,  678 

]Mar(ii  mites,  S   (Inysostom  preaches  against  the ". 66(! 

Marccjmanni,  letter  of  8.  Andjrose  to  Queeu  of  the 680 

Marcus 9,  630 

Marcus  Aurelius,  note 628 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Flanders,  her  relations  with  S.  Thomas 250 

Maria  dclla  Porta,  S  ,  Convent  founded  by  Matthew  della  Porta 912 

Marini  Leonard,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  542 

Mark,  Abbot .587 

Mark  of  Tripoli I,'j4 

Mark,  S.,  School  of,  621.     "Catena  "  on,  739.    Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on 900 

Mark  of  Ephesns,  Greek  champion  at  Florence,  534.    Obstinacy  of 534 

Ma iriage  impedes  the  soul,  373.     Keuunciation  of,  leads  to  perfect  love 411 

Marseilles 572,  584,  910 

Mar.-ilius  Ficinns  and  Plato,  note 809 

Martin  of  Tours,  S.,  his  election  opposed  on  acconntof  his  unimposing  appearance, 

note,  .WO.  669.     Did  not  create  a  theology 890,891,  922 

Martinets  of  Paris 206 

Martini,  Pietro 20 

j'Mart ill's.  S 501 

Martyrdom,  highest  manifestation  of  Fortitude 920 

"  Alary,"  meaning  of,  330.    See  Virgin  Blessed. 

Mary,  S. ,  note 570 

Mary,  S.,  of  Egvpt,  note 570 
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Miiry  Magilalene,  S.,  her  nnoartlily  nature <W4 

Wa.sier-niiu(l,  deliuition  of  a,  note -t'JS 

Matanorns 5-14 

iMaicrialisin,  Xdniiiialisni  prepared  tlie  way  for 89 

Mallu'iiKilics,  i^nliject  of,  note,  828.     Limitetl  knowledge  of ISS 

l^Iatlnirin's,  s.  Ti-iiiitarian  school  at  Paris 636 

Matilda,  Countess 29 

JMatriuiony,  Sacrament  of. 302 

"  Matter,'"'  according  to  Plato,  eternal,  799.     The  "  hyle  "  of  tlie  Academy,  818.     S. 

Thomas  oversets  Plato's  theory  on 814-815 

IMattliew  of  Paris 213,  226 

Matthew,  S. ,  Scrvoram  Dei,  monastery  of 7,  8 

Matthew,  8.,  Homily  of  S.Chrysostom'on  Gospel  of,  666.  One  of  S.  Chrysostom's 
master-pieces,  666.  "Catena"  on,  dedicated  to  Urhan  IV,  740.  Specimens, 
741,743.  Authorities  nsed  by  S.  Tliomas  in  "  Catena  "  on,  note,  741.  Expo- 
sition of  S.  Thomas  on,  752.  Was  taken  down  by  Br.  Peler  Andrea,  752. 
Uitlerence  of  style  from  that  on   S.   John,  752.     Its  length,   division  and 

method,  752.     Its  subject— Humanity  of  Christ,  753;  note 753 

Matthew  della  Porta,  Archbishop 912 

Maurice,  Emperor,  ana  S.  Gregory  the  Great 7"iO 

Maurice  de  Sully,  mission  of  the  Apostles,  note 239,  240 

Mauritius  Hispanns  forbidden 222 

INIaurus,  S. ,  offered  as  a  child  to  religion 398 

Maxentins 675 

Maxiniian,  death  of,  note 582,  620 

Maximin,  death  of,  582.    Persecution  of 592,  671 

Maximns  clefeated  by  Theodosius 680 

INIaximus,  friend  of  S.  Chrysostom,  661.    In  solitude    663 

Maximus,  the  Monk (i80 

Medicine,  knowledge  of 153 

Mediterranean 577 

Medura 545 

Megara,  Plato  journeys  to 786 

"M'ekor  Chajim  "  iliscovered  by  Munk 159 

Melchior  Canus  indebted  to  Vittoria,  544,  545.     Vide  Canns. 

Meletians,  S.  Jerome  goes  to  Home  to  oppose  the,  649.    Loathed  by  Anthony 593 

Meletius,  S.,  made  S.  Chrysostom  Lector,  662.    Ordains  S   Chrysostom  Deacon, 

665.     Succeeded  by  Flavian 666 

Melissns 829,  838 

Melito,  "  Clavis  "  of 184 

Meloria  34 

M  el  an 85 

Meluu,  Robert  of,  composed  a  book  of  "  Sentences  " 143 

Memory  exercised  in  the  Middle  Ages,  note 59 

ISIemphis 584 

Men  compared  in  So-ipture  to  "vessels,"  why,  755-757.    Formed  on  "Siimma,"  934 

Menchaca 544 

Mendi<'aii(v,  its  difference  from  voluntary  ]M)\orty 391 

Mendicaiii,-',  dcci-ccs  in  lavour  of  the,  enl'oi-ceil  at  Paris,  489,  490.  The  Doctors  of 
I':ni,s  iiicivc  I  lie.  4IH1,  491,  KmhiciI  tor  liariicil  professors,  note.  197.  Position  in  the 
tl]iMil(it;leal  world  in  tlie  llllli  (■fiinir\ ,  iiolt-,  Ml.  Disturbanci'.s  at  Paris  witli  secular 
))rolVssors.  iiliy.  :iiri,  :;ll.  Kct'usc  lo  tako  rill'  oatli  of  till-  Paris  Doctors,  311.  Appeal 
to  Itoiiic,  :ni.  I'lipi'  Innocent  I \'  sides  with,  :(12.  Excluded  troni  the  University  by 
the  I'aris  Doctors,  :tl2.  Ke-establisUed  at  the  University  by  Alexander  IV.  313.  Ar- 
rangement with  tlie  Doctors,  315.  Continue  to  lecture  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  316. 
Raised  to  oppose  disorder,  34!J.  Why  hated,  343,  344,  345,  346.  Attacked  in  Itlie 
"  Perils."  348.  Amour  specially  hated  the  poverty  of,  349.  Amour's  speech  against, 
349.  Wliy  persecuted,  351.  William  of  S.  Amom's  arguments  against,  791,  792.  "lu- 
trodnetion  to  the  Kteriial  Goajiel"  of,  353-.355.  In  fight  with  liberals,  3.56.  Crisis  in 
the  case  of,  35«.  Defence  of  S.  Thomas  against  Amour,  36iJ.  Triumph  of,  363-364. 
William  of  S.  Amour's  continued  hatred  of,  365.     S.  Thomas's  "Contra  Imi)ugnantes" 

in  detenei-  of.  365-393.     Slanders  of  Amoiu's  against,  392.    Lives  of 424 

Slendo/.a,  Alphonsus  de 545 

Mercy,  Order  of,  its  ajiproval  of  S.  Thomas .545,  546 

Mesiipi)laniia,  note 572,  575 

M(!ssina,  liisho))  of,  commissioned  to  examine  the  "  Introduction  " 16,  4.53 

Mesuch,  .John,  translated  .\ristotle 151 

Melalogue  of  John  of  Salisbury 187 

"Meta|)hysics,"  S.  Thomas  oti  Aristotle's,  823.  824.  Subject-matter  of  the  various 
books  of  Aristotle's,  with  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on,  836;  note,  838.  Pro- 
oeniium  to  S.  Thomas's  Commentarv,  837.    S.  Thomas's  view  on  science  of, 

with  relation  to  other  sciences ." 838-8.39 

McteHus.  master  of  Plato 784 

"  .Meteorologia,"  S.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's  treatise  on 833 

Metheodonis  of  Lamijsacus  explaineil  Homer  mystically,  note 773 

Methodius  of  Palara 861 

Methodius,  S.,  niismiderslood,  note 598 

Metteuleiter  on  the  "  Sumnia,"  note 895 

^Miehelet,  oj)ininn  of,  on  S.  Thomas,  note 5.52 

Michael  III,  Emperor 152 

Michael  de  CorbeU 198 
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Mic.liael  Scott 23 

Milan,  and  "  Summa,"  569,  571,  606.    Election  of  S.  Ambrose  at,  675.    S.  Ambrose, 

Bishop  of,  679.    S.  Anjrnstine  teaches  rhetoric  at,  695.     S.  Thomas  at 900 

Milanese  overcome  by  Frederick  II 17 

Mill  on  Plato's  theory  of  ideas,  note,  793.    Nominalism  prepared  the  way  for  the 

materialism  of 89 

Milton,  influence  of,  note 89 

Minims,  the,  approve  S.  Thomas 104 

Minntins  Felix,  note 72 

Mi.schna,  167.     When  written 168 

Mitvlene,  Aristotle  fcoes  to 804 

IModeiia  Ihnioiis  for  law 194 

iNIoilfiatioii,  .Mlii-rtus  Magnus'  love  of,  note 66 

Mod. -.si lis,  and  S.  Basil,  514.     S.  Basil  before 636,     637 

Mturbeka,  William  of   155 

Moklades,  his  magnificence 149 

Molina , 548 

Monastic  schools  at  Paris 212 

Monastic  state,  next  in  eminence  to  episcopal,  930.  Poverty,  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence instruments  of  perfection  in,  931.    Principles  of,  jirogress,  stability, 

freedom 932 

Monasticism,  no  counterpart  of,  outside  the  Church,  458;  note,  458.  Saints  on, 
575.  Introduced  by  Clirist  and  Apostles,  note,  612.  S.  Jolm  Cluysostom  on  S. 
Mattliew,  speaks  in  praise  of,  note.  6(>4.  Love  of,  note.  670.  S.  Augustine  founds 
himself  on,  698.  Is  sti'uck  by,  at  Rome,  698.  Introduced  by  S.  Augustine  into  his 
episcopal  palace,  701.  S.  Augustine  expresses  principle  of,  702.  Love  of,  in  8.  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  710-713.  Fathers  and  S.  Thomas  bound  together  bv,  726.  Of  tlie 
Pvthagoreaus,  787.  788.  Spirit  of.  14,  119.  Decay  of,  15.  Intluince  of,  :i8.  Decline,  39. 
Its  power,  123.  Principle  of,  adverse  to  false  philosophv.  BUli.  .Stiiick  at  bv  .^niour, 
834,835.  Defence  by  S.  Thomas,  835,  846,860,861.  Eneiiiies  obliged  to  adiiiire,  862. 
Influence  of,  on  the  intellect,  866.  Its  possible  etfects,  868.  Reiiuisites  of  philosophy 
same  as  those  of,  note,  869.  In  England,  871.  Decay  of,  no  excuse  for  destruction  of, 
872.  Mr.  Church's  iuabilitv  to  coinprebend,  note.  874.  The  cross  its  measure,  875. 
Power  of,  order,  875.  What  it  i.s,  H76.  Made  S.  Thomas,  876,  877.  Scope  of,  877.  De- 
velopment of  S.  Augu.stiiic  s  ])nii(iiile,    '  Frui  et  Uti,"  note 877 

Monks,  the  early,  their  great  number,  nole,  '209.  Mr.  Church  on,  note,  423.  Nor- 
mal condition  of,  note,  466.     Have  no  sympathy  with  dialectics,  note,  469. 

All  men  not  called  to  be ". 932 

Monnica,  S.,  685.  Mother  of  S.  Augustine,  686.  Loves  S.  Augustine,  6S7.  Her 
tenderness  towards  S.  Ambrose,  anil  jov  at  S.  Augustine's  conversion,  687. 

Illness  of,  688.     Death  of .' 689 

Monologue  of  S.  Anselin J25 

Montalembert  and  Eastern  Saints,  note 575 

Montanists,  note  600 

Monte  Cassino.    See  Cassino. 

Montefiascone 33 

Montenigro,  John  of,  at  Council  of  Florence  against  Greeks 534,    5;{5 

Montinartre,  Angustiinans  at 197 

Moutpellier,  Synod  of,  48.    School  of  Medicine  founded,  153.    Dominican  school 

founded 234 

Moors,  "  Contra  Gentiles."  written  to  enlighten  the 855 

Moral  without  Dogma  vain,  note 932 

Morals,  connection  of  with  faith,  note,  424.    Connection  with  the  intellect,  427, 428j 

note   429 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  note 518 

"  More  Nevochim,"  chief  work  of  Maimonides 169 

Morinifs,  his  opinion  on  S.  Thomas,  note 107 

Morlay,  Daniel  of 154 

Morra,  Grand  Justiciary,  6.  Fortifies  Monte  Cassino,  7.    Opposes  Clavissignatl,  7. 

Defeated ". 8 

Mortague,  Walter  de 91,      95 

Moses,  Abbot 587 

Moses,  Law  of,  332.    S.  Thomas  compared  to,  note,  421,  and  note 422 

Moses-ben-Maimon.    See  Maimonides. 

Moses,  Rabbi 323 

Moslem  culture,  rise  of 149 

Jlo.-ih'uis  and  Christians,  similitude  between 151 

]M . is( a  11 M ir,  Caliph 1,50 

JMotakliallim,  school  of. 156,     167 

Mottizalita,  school  of 1.56,     167 

Motion,  spirit  of,  15.    Aristotle  on,  note,  828.    S.  Thomas  on,  in  "DePhvsico 

Auditn,"  829,  830.    Kimls  of .' 830 

Mozart,  anecdote  of,  note 26 

Mnrcia 151 

"  Mystagogia  Spiritus  Sancti  "  of  Photius 861 

Mysteries,  Eleusinian.  of  Greeks,  note 774 

Mysticism,  sweets  of,  note,  473.  Its  grades,  129.  Teaching  of  Itichard  of  S.  Vic- 
tor's on,  137.  Its  foundations,  138,  i;59.  Its  six  steps,  139.  Not  the  via 
ordinaria  to  God,  Hi.    Scientific  founders  of,  142.    Text-books  of 183 

Naboth 680 

Naples,  15.    Itssite,20.    University  opened  by  Frederick  II,  22.    Local  advantages 
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for  site  of  University,  24.  BfSt  professors  called  to,  24,  2S,  26.  Attaelieil  to  S. 
Thomas,  546.  S.  Thomas  at,  S.")*.  560,  R'l.  S.  Tliomas's  cestasv  at,  duiiiig  Mass.  ":i5. 
S.  Thomas  appointed  to  Arehbisliopric  of.  886,  908.  S.  Tlion'ias  at.  !C26.  King  and 
people  at,  petition  for  S..TIionias.  924.  S.  Thomas  leaves  Bologna  for,  924.  The  cit.y 
turns  out  to  meet  S.  Thomas.  925.  Koniamis  appears  to  S.  Thomas  in  Church  at,  9;t5. 
Rapture  of  S.  Thomas  in  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas  at.  936.    S.  Thomas  ceases  writing  at,     936 

Natalis  Alexander  on  "  Sunima,"  note 907 

Nations,  causes  of  fall  of.  note,  433.     Cannot  endure  withont  relig-ion 433 

Nature,  human,  the  Chnrcli  has  gift  of  healing-,  note n&l 

Naiicratins,  brother  of  S.  Basil,  618.    Most  gifted  of  all  his  faniilv,  note 618 

Navagias,  brother  of  S.  Augustine ." 688 

N  azario,  note 475 

Xazariiis  and  Cclsns,  SS.,  relics  of,  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 68'2 

Nazianzns,  S.    Gregory  Xazianzen's  father  made  Bishop  of,  623.      S.   Gregory 

Xazianzen  at " 340 

Kebridius,  dilemma  of 6'J5 

Nectarius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  death  of 668 

XeoCii'sarea,  617.    Capital  of  Poutas 617 

X'eptune,  fabltMl  father  of  Plato 783 

Xero,  ileath  of,  note 582 

Xestorians,  the,  6U0.    Date  of,  note 600 

Xestorins,  547.     Error  of 476 

Xevers.  Count  of 105 

New  World,  fame  of  S.  Thomas  carried  to,  note 546 

Xewnian,  Dr.,  on  the  activity  of  the  reason  in  the  13th  century,  426.  His  admira- 
tion of  intellectnal  men,  note,  476.  On  Gibbon,  touching"  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, note 582 

Newton,  note,  72.     Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  570.     Indebted  to  Galileo 

and  Kepler §S9 

Nicjea,  600.  Date,  note,  600.  Council  of.  607.  List  of  some  Bishojjs  at,  607.  S. 
Athanasius  at,  608.  No  doubt  a*;  to  Consubstantiality  of  Son.  atler,  611.  S. 
Basil  defended,  637.    Tlieodosiiis  embraced  Cree<i  of,  641.    Defended  by  S. 

Gregory  Xazianzen,  644.    S.  Chrysostom  goes  in  exile  to 670 

Nicholas  III,"  Pope 11 

Nicholas  V,  and  S.  Thomas 522,  536 

Nichomachus,  father  of  Aristotle,  physician  to  king  of  Macedon,  803;  note 803 

Nicephorus 532 

Nicholas,  S.,  Our  Lord  and  S.  Thomas  in  Chnrch  of,  at  Naples,  552.    Vision  of  S. 

Thomas  in  Church  of 736 

Nicholas  of  Bar-snr-Aube,  deprived  of  all  honours. .. ..' 316,  356 

Nicholas  of  Lyre,  his  Glossa.  note 183 

Nicholas,  Czar,  and  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  514;  note ."."  514 

Nicholas  Jacnuier ". '  536 

Nicholas,  S.,  du  Louvre 501 

Nicholas   73I 

Nihilism,  Lombard  accused  of.  294.    Gilbert  de  la  Porree  and  Abelard,  said  by 

John  of  Corn  wall  to  be  authors  of 097 

Nile,  banks  of  the,  574,  577.     Valley  of  the  note 573 

Nilus,  S.,  number  of  letters  extant  of.  note,  727.    Epistles  of,  note 734 

Nineveh   576"  534 

Nischapur,  Xestorian  school  of. 151 

Nitria,  S.  Jerome  travels  to '.'.'.'.".  650 

Nocera,  colonies  of  Saracens  at .'.."'..  22 

Nominalism,  77.    Taught  by  Roscelin,  80.     Opposed  bv  S.  Anselm,  and  William  of 

Champeanx,  81.  Overthrown  by  Abelard,  89.   Prepared  way  for  Materialism,  89 

Nonna,  S.,  mother  of  S.  Gregory  Xazianzen   623,  626  633 

Norbert,  S.  founded  Premonstratensians,  37,  38.    Hated  by  Abelard,  91.    College 

of,  at  Paris 201  433 

Nonnans  21 

Notker  Labeo,  188.    His  epitaph 240 

Notre  Dame,  chair  of  at  Paris  held  bv  William  of  Chami)eaux,  84.  Bv  his  disciples 
86,  87.  By  Alxdard,  89,  92.  Posse.'^s.'d  MS.  of  Lombard's  "  Sentences,"  146* 
At  Paris,  note,  184.  School  of,  founded  bv  Charlemagne,  197.  Cathedral  of, 
198.  Its  books  lent  to  students,  198.    Library  of,  199.    Its  chapter,  199.    Choir 

of,  note 199 

Novaes  on  Clement  IV,  note !!!!!!!!!!  884 

Novations  at  Constantinople,  641.    S.  Ambrose  on  "  Penance,"  against  the. . . '. . . . .  681 

Novatius,  schism  of,  note \  600 

Nnbia,  evenings  in,  note ...'.'.'.  576 

Numerals,  Arabic,  introduced  by  Gerbert '......'.  153 

Nuns,  S.  Angustine  wrote  a  Uule  for ..!!!.!  701 

Obedience,  930.    Principal  vow  of  religion,  413.    Of  Christ 423 

Obizon,  gifts  to  S   Victors,  111.     Disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's I34 

Obstinacy,  a  sin  against  the  IIolv  Ghost 403 

Octavian " _'_'_"  579 

Odo  ofCambrai,  "  Gosjiel  Harmonies"  of 183 

Odo  of  Douay  deprived  of  all  honours,  316,  356.    His  oath  to  support  Mendicants 

at  Paris 354 

Odofried,  note ; 194 

CEcamenins  composed  first  Greek  "  Catena  " .............  739 
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Olfred 208 

Olympias,  S.  Chrysostoiii's  three  lettere  to,  from  Cncusus,  note 671,    712 

Oinar,  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library 150 

Ommiailes  overthrow  Abbassides 149 

Onnphrins,  S 587 

Opus  Operans  of  Sacramente  of  the  Old  Law,  difference  of  opinion  between  S. 

Thomas  and  the  Lombard  on 303 

02ms  Operatum  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  dilTerence  of  opinion  between 

S.  Thomas  and  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on 303 

Orators  quoted  in  "  Summa,"  note 587 

Orders,  religious,  go  to  Paris,  197.  Influence  of,  note,  311.  S.  Thomas  saves  from 
overthrow,  315.  Attacked  in  the  "Perils,"  3-18.  The  "  Contra  Impuguan- 
tes  "  a  defence  of,  36S-394.  New  ones  forbidden  to  be  founded,  note,  38. 
Approve  S.  Thomas,  516.    The  monastic,  and  Christ,  927.    Defence  of,  why 

maile  a  cardinal  point,  note 931 

Orders,  Saci-ament  of 302 

"Organon,"  the,  of  Aristotle 893 

Origen,  75.  Great  power  of  intellect  in,  515,  533;  note,  568,  698.  Suspected,  599. 
Date,  note,  599.  Not  quite  sound,  or  lie  would  liave  been  made  a  Doctor,  note,  599. 
Taught  S.  GreKory  Tliauuiaturgus,  620.  Opened  a  school  at  Citsarea,  620-621,  626. 
S.  Gregory  Tlieologus  copies  liis  writings.  610.  Tliey  are  translated  by  S.  Jerome, 
652.  InUueuce  of,  over  8.  Basil  aud  S.  Gregory  Tlieologus,  659,  660.  S.  Ambrose 
studies  works  of,  67",  7:il,  741.  And  S.  Tlioina's.  768.  Doctrines  of,  refuted  by  S. 
Thomas.  256.     Said  to  have  dictated  to  many  scribes,  257.    Maintained  that  souls 

were  created  before  bodies .' 295,     398 

Orleans,  famous  for  law 195 

Ormuzd 34 

Orthodox  school  in  the  Middle  Ages,  94,  95.    Motto  of. 95 

Orvioto,  our  Lord  appears  to  S.  Thomas  at,  55'2.  S.  Thomas's  vision  at,  688.  Ui'- 
ban  IV  at,  883.    Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  in.stituted  at,  note,  884.    Citation  of 

Manfred  fixed  on  church  door  at 910 

"  O  Salataris  "  composed  by  S.  Thomas , 881,    88-2 

Osiris 34 

Osins,  Cardinal,  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Osma,  Bishop  of 493 

Ostia,  Leo  of 458 

Ostia,   S.   Monnica  falls  ill  at,  688.    Dying  scenes  at,  688.    Death  of  S.   Mon- 

nica-tt 689,    911 

Ottoboui,  Cardinal,  and  John  of  Parma 454 

Ott<j,  Bishop  of  Troyes '. lo4 

Otto  (iM'rci.siiigeu 94 

Otto  the  Great,  interference  of,  in  the  election  of  Popes 31 

Otto  III,  1.    His  question  to  Gerbert 188 

Ovid,  17.    His  description  of  envv,  note 431 

Oxlbrd,  57'2.     Disturbances  at  the   University,  207.    Number  of  students  at,  208. 

False  teachings  at,  224.     Dominican  school  founded  at 234 

Ozanam  on  Christian  tendency  of  Plato 792 

Pachomius,  S.,575,  587.    And  S.  Athanasins 605 

Padua,   University  of,  attached  to   S.  Thomas,  546.     Famous  for  the  arts,  195. 

Number  of  its  scholars 208 

Paganism,  heroes  of,  held  up  in  England  as  models,  433.    Real  position  of  heroes 

of,  note 433 

Pala<inera.     See  Falaquera. 

Palcncia,  Uui\ cisity  of 45 

Palermo,  Manfred  (UMwued  at 909 

Palestine,  571,  572;   note,  572.     S.  Gregory  Nazianzeu   goes  to,  576,  .577,  625.    S. 

Basil  vi.sits,  635.    S.  Jerome  travels  in 650 

Pallavicino  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Pammachus,  death  of 652 

Pami)hilns 626,    861 

Paudulf  d'Alagua,  Legate  of  Gregory  IX,  6.    Cajiture  of  Monte  Cas.sina,  8.  Driven 

from  Monte  Cassino 8 

Pandulfda  .stephauo,  elected  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino 17 

Pauta-nus,  .599.     Date,  note 599,    621 

Pantheism,  grew  out  of  Paris  teaching,  467.  Eastern,  860.  Pefnted;  false  views 
of  creation  refuted,  915.    Occasioned  by  llealism,  89.    Springs  from  excess  of 

Quies .« 118 

Papacy,  principle  of,  29.     Explained 29,      30 

Paphuutms,  wlio  had  lost  an  eve  in  the  pei-secntlons,  587.    At  Nicita 608 

Parents,  love  of,  3;J3.     Kewai'd'of  love  of 607 

Paris,  15.  Familiarity  of  University  students  with  people  at,  note,  451.  Excited 
state  of  University  of.  467.  Infidel  propcnsiona  of,  467.  (Conduct  in  the  schools  of, 
468-470.  Ignorance  of  professors  at,  470.  471,  472.  E.\citeinent  at,  on  return  of  con- 
tending parties  from  Rome,  4117.  Atexaiiilcr  IV  enforces  tlio  decrees  in  favour  of  tlie 
MciMlicanlsat.  WH.  111!'.  4U(1.  Suliiiiis^iun  of  tlie  Doclor.s  at.  4!l(l  4!U.  I'copic  of.  desire 
the  re-apiieaiaiicc  ot  S.  Tlioiuas  and  S.  Honavciiture,  4!)2.  S.  'I'lHimas  s  dcfi-iisiuii  at, 
5110.  His  life  at.  note,  .'iiKl.  .'■)(ll-502.  Uiiivi>r.s"ity  of,  on  S.  Tlioiiias,  .">42,  .)4:i.  ^^.  Tliomus 
apinoved  by  General  Cliaplei  of  Dominicans' at,  .'i.'iO.  Onr  Lord  approves  S.  Tliomas 
at,  552.  University  ol,  iMliti<in»  S.  Thomas  to  return  to,  .'i.56,  .S.  Tliomas  at,  558,  561, 
571,  .^72.  Vision  of  S.  'f  lionias  at,  736-7;i7.'  Profes.sors  of,  ai)ply  to  S.  Tliomas  ou  tlio 
question  of"  Accidents,"  737,  738.     Dangerous  iutlueuce  of  Kasterns  in  University  of, 
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820.  Philosophic  gifts  of  S.  Tlioiuas  prized  at,  note,  822.  Grief  at.  on  death  of  S. 
Thoniiis,  note,  8«U.  S.  Thomas  goes  to.  912.  General  Chapter  of  Doniiuieans  at.  913. 
Lectures  of  S.  Tlioiuas  agaiii.st  -Averroes  and  others  at  !)I4.  Applies  for  S.  Thomas, 
924.  Si.ster  of  S.  Tlioiuas  appe.-irs  to  him  at.  9:i,i.  Its  many  famous  scliolars,  180; 
note,  18(1.  l-'amoMs  tor  Uiviuiiy,  187.  Chief  seat  of  science,  191-192.  University, 
beginnings  of,  19:(,  194.  Became  great  scliool  of  tlicology.  194-19.3.  Jlany  students 
necessitated  order,  194-19.').  University,  hasis  (d.  195.  Its  development,  195.  Its  stu- 
dents, I9().  Kntry  (d'  religious  orders,  197.  Various  collegis  at.  197,  198.  Classes  of 
students,  205.  Their  riotous  lives,  20fj.  Troubles  at.  2Ub,  2(17.  Model  of  Universities 
of  (jernuiuy  and  Kngland.  2i)H.  University  held  in  high  honour,  note.  209.  Elements 
of  contention  among  students,  210.  Characters  of  students.  210.  The  Ccnuificii,  21). 
Departure  of  students  on  account  of  secular  interference,  211,  212.  Their  recall,  212. 
Mona.siic  schools  at,  212.  The  many  reforms  of  the  Unfversity.  note  212.  Its  teach- 
ings corrupted  by  .-irab  leiirning,  221.  Krrors  publicly  tauglit  at.  221-224.  Disturb- 
ances at  University  of,  809.  Secular  professors  refn-s'e  to  tea(d).  :i09,  810.  The  Doc- 
tors gain  their  cause,  811.  Draw  u))  an  oath  to  he  taken  by  all,  811.  Mendicauta 
refuse  to  take  the  oath,  811.  Mendicants  excluded  from  ihe  Onivi-rsitv  of.  812.  Bull 
of  Alexander  IV  to  the  University,  812.  iMenilicants  re-estahlished  at.  818.  Amour 
and  secular  Doctors  not  content — appeal  to  Rome,  814.  (S.  Louis  in  ccmnection  with 
the  disturbances  at.  314.  Arrangement  between  seculars  and  .Memlicauts,  815.  The 
arrangement  annulled  by  Alexander  IV,  815.  Renewed  war  with  Ui'gulara  at.  845. 
Secular  Doctors  persecute  Mendicants,  850.  Some  erroneous  propositions  held  in 
schoids  of,  note,  852.  The  University  of,  sends  a  deputation  to  the  Pope  against 
Weudicauts,  850.  Excitement  as  to  issue  of  the  contest,  85b'.  Deputation  reaches 
Auagui,  857.  The  deputatu)u  at  Anagni  protests  against  the  condemnation  of  the 
"Perils,"  358,  The  deputation  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation,  804.  Ex- 
citement at,  on  account  of  the  banishment  of  Amour,  805.  Ucview  of  the  contest 
waged  against  the  .Mendicants  at.  .800.  Causes  of  the  contest.  8ii(i.  Hatred  of  relig- 
ious life  at,  894.  Difficult  position  of  Regulars  at,  note,  407.  Alarming  .state  of,  419, 
420.     An   opponent   needed   against,    420,   421.     Defence   of  religio\is   against,    by   S. 

Thomas .". .' 421 

Paris,  Synod  ol',   coiidemued  the  doctrines  oi"  Amalric  of  Beua,  and  David  of 

Dinanto 221 

Paris,  William  of I79 

Parisians,  the 451 

Parmenidcs,  doctrine  of,  773.    Contrast  witli  S.  Attianasius,  775.    A  volnptuarv, 

775.    His  theory  studied  by  Plato 786,  787,  829,    833 

Parnassus ". gai 

Parthenon,  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  note 628 

Pascal  II,  coutirnis  S.  Victor's Ill 

Pascliasius,  Kaubertns .......      77 

Passion,  iiilluence  of  on  reason,  note 428 

Pastena  captured 6 

Patience,  liow  shown 324 

Palricins,  the  magician 663 

Ptilritius,  father  of  S.  Augnstine,  686.      Baptized 686 

Paul.  .S.,  writings  of  S.  Jerome  on,  652.  At  Aiitiocli,  6(50.  Grotto  of,  shown  in 
days  of  S.  Chrysostom,  004.  Short  in  stature,  607.  Words  of,  help  to  convert  S. 
Augustine,  092.  S.  Augustine  studies,  780.  S.  Thomas's  vision,  of  S.  Peter  and,  730. 
Epistle  of,  to  Galatians,  E.xpositiou  on,  789.  S.  Thomas's  explanation  of  Epistles  of, 
751.  E.xpositiou  of  iS.  Thomas  on,  its  length.  754.  Its  method,  754.  Fathers  less  used 
here  than  elsewhere.  754.  .\nthovities  cited,  754;  note,  754.  Conii>an-d  to  a  vessel, 
and  why.  7.')5.  757.  Sample  from  K\iiositi<m  on,  755,  758.  t;pistles  of,  division  of,  758. 
Wrote  ftuirtcen  lC|iistles,  and  to  wlnun.  IM.  Subject-matter  anil  number  of  Epistles 
of.  7.58.  On  Kiiistle  of,  to  Romans,  best  Exposition  of  8.  Thomas,  759,  847,  848,  907,  920. 
Mauiial  labour  of 389,  398,     404 

Paul  the  Deacon,  9.    Patron  of  letters,  9,  76, 198.    Wrote  a  life  of  S.  Gregory  the 

Great 703 

Panl  de  Burgos,  Jew  converted  by  S.  Thomas 872 

Paul,  .S.,  tile  Hermit,  embraced  8.  Anthony,  514.    S.  Tliomas  filled  with  spirit  of, 

note,  560,  587.    And  the  cloak  of  S.  Aiithony 604 

Panl  V,  approves  all  done  in  regtird  to  S.  Thomas 526 

Panl,  Warnefrid,  preacher 240 

Paula.  S.,  follows  S.  Jerome  to  Antioch.  6.50.    Travels  in  East,  650.   At  Bethlehem, 

651.    Constructs  it  hospice  at  Bethlehem,  051.     Death  of 652 

Paulinus,  S.,  accompanies  6.  Jerome  to  Koine  against  Meletius,  650.  Number  oi 
letters  extant  of,  note,  727.    S.  Jerome  recommends  the  study  of  Scriptures 

to  a40,  376 

Paulinus,  secretary  to  S.  Ambrose,  682.  Sees  the  flame  over  the  head  of  S.  Am- 
brose     682 

Pavia 9i  1 

Peace  and  wisdom,  connection  between,  note 271 

Pegge,  his  life  of  Grossetete 207 

Pelagia,  S.,  note,  570.    Martyred  at  Antiocli 660 

Pelagians,  the,  6u0.    Date,  note,  600.    S.  Jerome  against  the,  652.    S.  Augustine 

against  the 701 

Pelagins 375 

Pelagins  II,  carricii  oil'  by  pestilence 717 

Penance,  Sacrament  of,  302.    S.  Ambro.se  on,  against  Novatians,  681.   Treatise  on,  926 

Pentapolis    29 

Perception,  intollectuiil,  jjleasure  of,  note 460 

Percira,  Benedict,  518;  note 548 

Perfect!,  the 35 

Perfection,  perfect  type  of,  9'29.    In  what  it  consists 399 

63 
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Perfection,  Evangelical,  makes  a  man  most  like  to  Christ i'i5 

"  Perlt'ction  of  the  t^piritiial  Life,"  tlie,  of  S.  Thomas,  307.  A  consti-nctive  treatise, 
409.  In  what  bpiritnal  life  consists,  409.  Degrees  of  love  of  God,  410,  411. 
The  vows  of  religion  tend  towards,  411,  413.  Obedien(;e  the  chief  vow.  413. 
Di'grees  in  love  of  one's  ueigliboor,  413,  415.  Vows  give  a  double  perfection 
to  acts,  415.  Perfection  of  Bisliops,  41U.  Bishops,  their  state  more  perfect 
than  that  of  religious,  416,  417.  Bislioprics  not  to  be  coveted,  417.  Iteligious 
more  perlect  than  they  who  have  the  cure  of  souls,  418.    Further  objections 

against  religions,  resolved 418,  419 

Pericles 629,  030,  774 

"  Periliernienias,"  S.  Tliomas  on  the,  of  Aristotle,  824.    Of  Aristotle,  note 825 

"  Perils,"  tlic,  450,  451 .    Ordered  to  be  burn.t  at  Paris 489 

"  Perils  of  tlie  L:ist  Times,"  347.  Its  object,  347.  Attacked  the  Holy  See,  352,  355. 
Seat  to  Home  for  examination,  356.  Given  to  S.  Thomas  for  examination,  359. 
S.  Thomas  s  defence  of  religions  against,  362.  Keport  of  the  Committee  of 
Cai'diuals  on,  damnatory,  363.     Condemned  by  Alexander  IV,  363.    Burnt 

before  tlic  Poije,  363.    Defended  by  Amour 364,  365 

Peripatetics,  Ari:^totle  tbunded  the,  806.  "Philosophy  of,  beneficial  to  Church,  808. 

Tlieir  doctrine  on  anger 335 

Perron,  Cardinal  du,  on  S.  Thomas 544 

Persecutions  of  tlie  Cliurcli,  dates  of,  note 600 

Persecutors,  tlie  death  of,  note 582 

Persius    14 

Perugia,  S.  Thomas  visits,  557.     Urban  IV  dies  at 883,  910 

Peter  and  Paul,  SS.,  S.  Thomas's  vision  of,  736.    At  Antioch 627 

Peter,  S.,  brotlier  of  S.  Basil 618 

Peter  Crescentia  popularized  the  discoveries  of  Albertus  Magnus 71 

Peter  de  Bru vs 35 

Peter  Martyr",  S.,  tomb  of,  at  Milan, -900.     S.  Thomas  visits  it,  900.    Life  of,  note. . .  900 

Peter's,  S.,  ad  arani,  monastery  of,  revenues  of,  offered  to  S.  Thomas 886 

Peier  Chrysologus,  S. ,  made  Doctor,  note 533 

Peter  Damian,  S..  made  Doctor,  note 533 

Peter  tlie  Fat  and  Clement  IV 885 

Peter  ofBlois 37 

Peter  of  Cells 213 

Peter  of  Pisa 76,  198 

Peter  of  Pollers,  95,  111,  143.    The  "  Quiestiones"  of,  199.    Teaching  on  original 

sin ,  288 .    Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person  298 

Peter  of  Spain 188 

Peter  of  Verona 51 

Peter  the  Cantor 198,  211 

Peter  the  Hermit  as  a  preacher   240 

Peter  the  Simple,  S 587 

Peter  of  Tarantasia  and  S.  Thomas 193 

Peter's  S.,  at  Konie,  the  immensity  of,  not  all  at  once  realized  on  account  of  its 

exquisite  proportions 511 

Peter  the  Venerable,  91.    His  relations  with  Abelard,  107,  108.    Plis  epitaph  on 

Abelard   108 

Pha3do 782 

Phajdrns,  of  Plato,  785;  note 793,  799 

PluBn  arete,  mother  of  Socrates,  note 778 

Pharao   376 

Phidias 629 

Pliilebns  of  Plato,  note 799 

Philemon,  Epistle  to,  subject-matter  of 758 

Philip,  companion  of  S.  Francis 44 

Phiiii),  Abl)ot  of  Goodhopo  213 

Pliili])  Augnstns  and  the  Paris  students 207 

Philip,  S.,  note 40 

Philip  of  Tripoli 154 

I'hilii)  Nori,  S.,  approved  S.  Thomas,  551;  note 573 

Philippians,  Epistle  to  the,  subject  of 758 

Philistines,  cunning  of  the   370 

Philo  and  the  mystery  of  nnmbers ](i7 

Philosopher,  characteristics  of  a  true,  note 791 

Philosophers,  quoted  in  "  Snmma,"  563.    Greek,  contrasted  with  Fathers,  774, 

rand  sqq. 
Philosophy,  with  Rationalists  hold  first  place,  287.  Adverse  to  monaslicism,  366. 
the  course  of  the  Church  in  regard  to,  426.  Requisites  of  philosophy  those  of 
monasticism,  note,  427.  S.  Thomas's  power  in,  note,  567.  Pagan,  S. "Thomas's 
preparation  in,  note,  565.  His  study  of,  for  "Snmma  "565.  Powerless  to 
create  Religious  life,  note,  771.  (ireek,  grows  d;irker,  note,  773.  Powerless 
to  produce  good  men,  790.  Benefit  of  Incarnation  to,  812.  True,  cannot  con- 
tradict  Theology,  note,  821.    Natural,  note,  828.     Of  S.  Thomas  not  solely 

Aristotelian ".  888 

Photians  at  Constantinople 642 

Photinns 323 

Plidtins  and  the  "  JNIystagogia  Spiritus  Sancti  " 861 

Physics,  S.  Thomas's  kninvledge  of,   note 567,  828 

Physiology,  unconsciousness  of  physical  suffering  explained  by 684 
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Pico  of  Mirandola  and  S.  Thomas,  note 551 

Piedimoiite  Uikuu 7 

rit'ti-o  (I'lberiiia '2i,      25 

JMotro  Martini 23 

PiKiiatnro  i-avaged 7 

Pisa,  ^.  Thomas's  iulliieucc'  at  Council  of 536,    909 

Pisidiu Gas 

Pitt,  William,  I'oppciy  of,  note SOI 

Pityus,  .S.  Clirysostom  banished  to 671 

Pius  I\',  510.  "Ordered  three  Uominieans  to  draw  iii)  "  Catechism  of  Council  of 

Trent' 512 

Pins  IX,  dillicuUy  of  at  once  realizing  laitli  of 513 

Pius  V,  h.,  made'S.  Thomas  Doctor,  o24.  lleason  for  so  doing,  note,  525,  537.  In- 
Ihience  of,  and  8.  Tliomas  at  Trent,  538;  note,  538.    Made  Toletns  Cardinal, 

245.     Love  for  doctrine  of  !^.  Thomas 518,    568 

Placid,  S.,  oflered  as  a  child  to  religion 398 

Plauudes,  Maximns,  translated  "  H.  Thomas  "  into  Greek 535 

Plato,  efl'ect  of  the  stndv  of,  77.  Abelard's  love  of,  91.  School  of,  117.  Principle 
of,  n-sl,  118.  .Stnilied  bv  !S.  Thoinas.  2S4.  His  view  of  mini,  :h)U  ;  iiotH,  419.  K.public 
of,  note,  429.  Till'  .jtiBt  1111(1  Mie  unjust,  note.  4;i2.  Inthifuce  of  fables  on  cliililrcii, 
note,  4:i.').  Sadness  of,  in-oveiliial,  note,  SILi.  UitlicuUv  of  at  miee  graspin;;  merits  of, 
513.  Intlnence  of,  over  the  Katlier.s,  note.  .':il.  .'..');!.  i'allern  tliiulcer,  5711 :  note,  TiTO, 
629.  !S.  ]{asil  "ibe  Cbri.sliaii  I'lato,"  (i:i4.  (iicciaii  ■;oils  and,  note,  77;i.  BliiidnesH  of, 
note,  775,  777.  Disciple  of  Xoe.iates,  7a;!.  Pareiita<;c^  of,  'tiS.  Legends  of  bis  birlb,  7ait. 
Education  of,  71)4.  Master  of,  etc.,  as  a  boy,  7(i4.  His  love  for  painting,  note,  784. 
Ou  the  Sophists,  note,  784.  Studied  many  .systems,  785.  luUueuce  of  Pytbagoicans 
and  other  schools  over,  78.5.  Journey  to  Jlegara,  Italy,  etc.,  78G.  Cliaiacter  of,  788. 
Ortliodoxy  of,  bow  accounted  for  by  some,  note,  788.  journey  to  Egypt  of.  788,  Pro- 
jected journey  to  India,  78U.  Uetniii  to  Athens,  at  the  Ciraniieus,  789.  Villa  at  Her- 
calea,  note,  789.  Love  of  solitude.  789.  Fame  of,  789.  Anecdotes  of,  note,  709.  .attracts 
many  of  all  nations  to  himself,  789,  79.X  Surrounded  bv  disei]des,  79(1.  Generosity 
of,  liote,  790.  Likeness  of.  to  S.  Thomas,  790,  791.  Canse  of  diveigenee.  791,  792. 
Ozaiiain  ou  the  Cluistian  tendency  of,  note,  792.  Death,  79.).  Method  ol.  798.  Hia 
Style,  793;  note,  793,  794.  Mill  ou  bis  theory  of  ideas,  note,  791.  Self-conlradictious 
of.  794.  Works  of,  note,  794,  795.  Philosophic  theory  of,  795,  797.  Explanation  of 
theory  of,  797,798.  More  Chiistian  tlian  Aristotle,  note  798,  799.  Spirituality  tlio 
cause  of  bis  iuHuence,  799.  Elevating  power  of,  note,  799.  Errors  of,  80(1.  Taught 
immortality  of  the  soul,  note,  800.  Imagination  of,  note,  800.  False  teachings  of,  on 
God.  800.  Contrast  to  Aristotle,  801 :  note,  80G,  807.  808.  Worried  by  Aristote,  802. 
Antithesis  of  Aristotle,  802.  803.  Ditlerencc  of  his  works  from  those  of  .Jiristotle,  note, 
803.  Charmed  with  Aristotle,  attractive  <-baracter  of,  806.  Patristic,  WW.  More 
religious  than  Aristotle.  808;  note,  803.  IJenctit  of.  to  the  Chui(b,«09.  Kivival  in 
Italy  in  favor  of,  note,  809.  His  teaeliing  ou  (iiid,  809.  His  teaching  on  immortality 
of  soul  809,  810.  S.  Thomas  compared  with.  810,  81 1,  812.  S.  Tbonias's  advantage  over, 
811.  812.  Ideas  of  Aristotle  on.  note,  816.  817.  Philosophy  of  S.  Thomas  better  than 
that  of,  818.  Eternal  gods  of.  818.  Doubtful  whether  he  held  separate  ideas,  note,  818, 
82.\  His  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  826.  827,  847,  876.  S.  Tbonias's  grasp  of,  note,  878, 
888,  889.  Inlluence  of  bis  school  ou  Church.  890.  Reproduced  by  writers  of  Middle 
Ages,  890,  891.  His  system  erratic,  892.  Indecision  of,  note,  892.  Dialogues  of . .  .893,  901 
Platouists,  doctrines  of,  refutei  I  by  S.  Thomas,  256.   S.  Augustine's  studV  of  the,  695. 

S.  Thomas  again.st  the.  note 877 

Plotinus 876 

"Poetics"  of  Aristotle,  note 826 

Poets  quoted  in  '  •  Sumnia, "  note  563 

Poland  converted,  note 5S5 

Polvhius 731 

Polvcarp,  S .599 

Polygnotus,  painter,  629  ;  note ; 629 

Pontescelerato 6 

Poll ti lianas,  story  o€.  to  S.  Angu.stine 698 

Pontns,  616.  Its  situtition,  617.  Iilolatry  of.  617.  Temples  and  gods  of,  note,  617. 
Birthplace  of  .■>.  Hasil's  father,  (ilS,  627.     S.  Basil  in,  635.     Changed  by  his 

preaching,  note,  635      S.  Uregoi'v  in 640 

Poor,  S.,  Bonaveuture's  "Apologia,"  for  the 421 

Poor  Men  of  Lyons 35 

Pope,  note 73 

Pope,  the  poet 531 

Pojie  and  Kmpire,  collision  between 31 

Popes,  titles  given  to  .S.  Thomas  by  the.  530.  Words  of  the,  not  merely  rhetorical, 
note,  530.    Quoted  in  "  Snmma."  note,  564.    S.  Thomas  on  the  .Supremacy  of 

the,  867.    S.  Thomas  on  Primacy  of  the,  867,  87(1.    And  the  Empire 907,    908 

Poppo " l!>8 

Porphyry,  the  "Dicere  Kecusabo  "  of,  78.    lii-st  commented    on   by   Utibanus 

-Manrus 188,    197 

P^r.son,  dilUculty  of  at  once  realizing 513 

Portaleone,  his  opinion  "f  Albertiis  .M;ignu.< 71 

Portian  Basilicu  ordered  to  be  given  uji  to  Adrians  by  Justina 680 

Porto  I'isiiiio 34 

Portugal  in  the  16th  century 537 

Possiilins,  tind  S.  Angustlne's  love  of  poverty,  699.  Savslliat  Africa  drew  many 
Bishops  from  .S  Augustine's  iiionast(M-les,  701.  Testimony  of,  to  S.Augus- 
tine's many  writings,  701.  On  the  order  of  S.  Augustine's  palace,  702.  S. 
Augustine  "attended  at  death  by , , 704 
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"  Posterior  Analytics  "  of  Aristotle,  825.    Object  of,  825  ;  note 826 

Posthiimius,  note 570 

Potamniou  at  Nice 607 

Poton;i,  mother  of  Plato 783 

Ponjonlut  on  S.  Au^^nstine's  "  Be  Civitate  Dei  " 707 

"  Poverty  of  CJlirist,"  S.  Bonaventm-e's  treatise  on 421 

Poverty  of  Rome,  note,  580.     S.  Angustine  on,  700.    Insti'ument  of  Perfection 930 

Poverty  voluntary,  lield  in  special  hatred  by  Amour,  349.    Good,  390.    Difference 

from  mendicancy,  390,  391.    In  Christ 421 

Power,  the  temporal 29,  30 

Powerlessness  of  the  mind  all  at  once  to  grasp  a  large  subject 510,  511 

Practice,  S.  Ambrose  highest  master  of 685 

Pr;epositivns,  teaching  on  original  sin 288 

Prayer,  fervour  in 327 

Preaching  in  the  13th  century,  239.  Early  pi-eaching,  239.  Its  course,  240.  Lan- 
>{iiiige.  of  the  si'iiiioiis  of  the.  middle  ages,  240.  To  clergy  in  Latin,  240.  Sermous  in 
rhyme,  241.  Took  place  after  Gospel,  241.  People  how  iiiUliessed,  241.  Influence  of 
scliools  on.  note,  241.  Preacher  interrupted  it  doctrine  wrung,  241.  Or  if  he  spoke 
harshly,  242.  8nlijects  of,  242.  luflueuce  of  popular  preucliing  great,  note,  242.  The 
manner  of  rousing  sleepers,  243.  Waned  in  tlie  latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  note, 
243.     Kind  of  sermons,  243.    Modern  fashion  of  preaching,  244.    Works  of  S.  Thomas 

which  help  in 320 

Predestination,  controversy  on 77 

"  Predicauieiil.'s  "  of  Aristotle,  note 825 

PremoMrsiiatensians,  the.  r)00.    Founded,  38.     School  at  Paris 200 

Pi-evostin  studied  at  Paris,  note 196 

Pride,  the  princi))le  of  all  sects,  note,  459.    S.  Augustine  on 381 

Priestliood,  S.  Clirysostom  on 644,  662 

Priests,  even  if  hei'etics,  can  consecrate,  743.    Hatred  of,  whence  it  springs 431 

"Prince  of  Peace,"  the 582 

Princes,  duties  of,  towards  subjects 2.59 

Principle,  tlie  influence  of,  note 612 

"  Prior  Analytics  "  of  Aristotle,  note 825 

Priscian 13 

Proajresius  at  Athens,  630.  Poverty  of,  646.  Quits,  and  returns  to  Athens,  631. 
Statue  of,  at  Rome,  631.    Giant  stature  of,  631.    Introduced  to  Eunapius, 

note ; 631 

Probus  makes  S.  Ambrose  governor 675 

Procession  in  Trinity 871 

Procopius 739 

Prodicus 774 

Professing,  importance  attached  to,  in  13th  century 266 

Prooemiuni  of  .S.  Thomas  on  the  Psalms,  note 761,  762 

Prosperity,  desire  of,  one  of  the  evils  of  present  age 434 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  doctrine  of,  773,  774.    Exile  of 774 

Protasius  and  Gervasius,  SS.,  relics  of,  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

"  Providence,"  S.  Chrysostoin  on,  665.    And  "  Liberty,"  S.  Thomas  on,  note 871 

Pruilence  treated  in  "  Secunda  Secunda;  " 918,  919 

Psalms,  S.  Jei'ome  transcribed  S.  Hilary  on  the,  616.  S.  Thomas  on  the  tirst  lifty, 
761.    Metliod  pursued,  relation  of,  to  Redemption,  762.    Samples  from  S. 

Thomas  on  the,  762,  763.    Commentary  ofS.  Thomas  on  the 926 

Ptolemies 578 

Ptolemy 24 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  note - .  628 

Puglia,  21,  909.     Conradin  marches  into,  911.     Guiscard  did  homage  for 29 

PuUeyn,  Robert,  first  English  Cardinal,  95  ;  alias  White,  composed  a  book  of 
""  Sentences,"  143.    Teaching  on  original  sin,  291.     View  on  increase  of  body, 

291.    Held  the  soul  separate  from  the  body  to  be  a  person 298 

Punishment,  none  without  guilt 287 

Purgatory,  S.  Thomas  on 871 

Purity,  s!  Ambrose  defends  and  preaches 239 

Purity  of  heart,  note 425 

Pythagoras,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.  Doctrine  of,  773.  Division  of  vir- 
tues according  to,  note.   786,  892 

Pythagoreans,  tiieir  influence  over  Plato,  786.    Their  schools,  786.    Strictness  of 

theirlife,  787,  788.     Plato  with  tlie 788,  892 

Pythias,  daughter   of  Herinia   of    Atarnens,  marries   Aristotle,  667.    Aristotle 

accused  of  worshipping 806 

QUADRIVIUM,  the "'■> 

"  Qua;stiones  Disputataj,"  the,  of  S.  Thomas 563 

"  Quare,"  the,  of  Simon  the  Theologian 185 

"  Quasi  Lignum,"  the  Bull 489 

"Qnies,"  eflects  of  excess  of,  118.  S.  Thomas  introduced  into  scliools  the  Bene- 
dictine spirit  of,  479.    The  principle  of,  note,  727.    In  S.  Thomas 728 

Quintilian 17 

"Quodlibeta,"  the,  of  S.  Thomas 563 

Rabanus  Maiirus,  77.  Spoke  of  Universals,  78.  Comments  on  Porphyry,  188. 
A  preacher,  190.    Drew  up  a  "Catena."  739,  740.     One  of  Die  principal 

guides  of  S.  Thomas  in  tlie  study  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  note 742,  890,  892 
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Rabbles,  Jewish,  and  S.  Thomas,  872.    Dispute  with  Angelical,  872,  873.    Conver- 

.sioii  ol' 873 

Kainalil,  brother  ot'S.  Tliomas.    See  Uef?inald. 

llainald  or  Rcfriiiaid,  conTessor  to  S.  Thomas,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas's  manner  of 
.stndy,  238.    Testimony  to  his  .spirit  ol'  prayer.  252.    Treatise  a<idrcssed  by  S. 

Thoinas  to '. 256 

Rainald,  son  oILandnil". 1 

Rainald  ofSi)oleto,  representative  of  Frederick  II,  at  Naples 6,  9,      1(! 

Raphael,  note 2(i 

Ratcliis 5 

Rationalism,  opposed  in  second  book  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  the  "Sen- 
tences," 286.  Original  sin  the  favourite  doctrine  denied  by,  286.  Period  of, 
342.    Overthrown    by   S.  Thomas,  3i5.     Opposed    to  mouasticisra,  3t5.    S. 

Thomas's  iulliience  over 425 

Rationalistic  school,  94;  note  95 

Rationalists,  inconsistency  of,  note 373 

Raymnnd,  Archbishop  ofToledo,  founded  a  college  of  translators 154 

Raj-mund,  S.,  of  Pennafort,  note,  73.  His  ".Sum,"  note,  183;  note,  186.  "Contra 
Gentiles  "  written  at  request  of,  855.  His  early  life  and  career  as  a  Domini- 
can, 856.  His  wish  to  convert  the  infidel.  856.  His  desire  of  a  Catholic  the- 
ology, S56.  Has  Dominicans  instructed  in  Arabic,  note,  856.  Wishes  S. 
Thomas  to  write  the  "  Contra  Gentiles,"  857.    Establishes  a  college  in  Spain 

for  study  of  Oriental  tongues 857 

Reading,  si)iritnal,  Fathers  of  the  Church  good,  note 571 

Reali,  Alessandro,  on  S.  Tliomas  and  Infallibility,  note 867 

Realism,  77,  81.  Its  teaching,  86.  Refuted  by  Abelard,  87.  Precursor  of  Pan- 
theism        89 

Reason,  its  failure,  74.  Days  of,  79.  Its  freedom  in  13th  century,  425  United  to 
revelation  in  defence  of  doctrine,  note,  426.  Influence  of  i)assious  over,  note, 
428.  S.  Thomas  on,  760.  Logic  divided  according  to  acts  of,  note,  825,  826. 
S.  Thomas  raised  up  to  show  harmony  between  faith  and.  note,  848.    Does 

not  contradict  faith,  878,  879.     Argument  of,  in  fli-st  part  of  "  Summa  " 906 

Reasoning,  S.  Thomas's  various  "  Ojjuscala  "  on,  note 820 

Rectitude  necessary  to  tiie  understanding  of  Divine  things,  note 693 

Redemption,  relation  of  Psalms  to 763 

Reformation,  the.  and  Lntlier 96 

Reginald.    See  Rainald. 

Reginald,  Brother,  of  Bologna 50,      51 

Reginald,  or  Rainald,  brother  of  S.  Thomas,  seizes  the  saint,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63. 

Converted 249 

Reginald  of  Piperno,  socius  of  S.  Tliomas,  485.  He  narrates  S.  Thomas's  vision  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  736.  He  wrote  out  Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on  S. 
John,  753.  "  Compendium  Theologia;  "  dedicated  to,  note,  853.  Cured  by  S. 
Thomas,  925.    Tried  to  persuade  S.  Thomas  to  continue  writing,  937.     Went 

to  Lyons  with  S.  Thoinas -. 938 

Regulars  forbidden  to  learn  secular  law,  note,  181.     Difficult  position  of,  at  Paris, 

note 407 

Reinard  of  S.  Burchard 118 

Reinard,  Count  of  Blankemberg,  113.    Bishop  of  Halberetadt,  113.    Invites  to  his 

diocese  the  Canons  of  S.  Victor's 113 

Relics,  woi-ship  of,  note j50 

Religion,  derivation  of  the  word,  371.  Its  meaning,  372.  Vows  of,  a  sacrifice,  373. 
In  what  the  perfection  of,  consists,  374.  Can  those  in  religion  teach  ?  374-383. 
Obiections  against,  answered,  385,  387,  402.  Manual  labour  not  nccessai-y  to 
thi5se  in.  388-389.  Poverty  of,  lawful.  390-391.  Slanders  against,  392,  393. 
Perfection  of.  consists  in  practice  of  the  second  degree  of  love,  410.  Delined, 
412.    In  England,  Archbishop  of  Westminster  on,  note,  934.    With  pagans  a 

matter  of  ex|)ediency,  note ., .    goo 

"Religione,  De  Vera,"  of  S.  Augustine 707 

Religions,  first  named  after  place,  now  after  founders 587 

Religions,  bishops  more  perfect  than,  417.    More  perfect  than  those  Avho  have  the 

cure  of  souls 418 

Religious  life,  love  of,  361-362.    Opjiosition  to,  note ....!!!!.!.!    364 

Religious  state,  what  it  is,  379.    Twofohl  meaning  of 380 

Remiglus  of  Auxerre,  77.     His  Scripture  laboi-s,  183;  note,  186.    Founds  the  first 

pnbhc  school  at  Paris 198 

Remini.scence,  S.  Thomas  and  Plato's  theory  of ."  ".'    826 

Renan's  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  note 422 

Reuard  the  Satirist '.'.'.'.'.      24 

Reparation ,  causes  of  the !'.!.'!.!..!..'!    293 

Republic,  Plato's,  note,  429;  note,  432;  note 432 

Res  and  Signa,  Lombard's  distinction  between,  note 277 

Rest,  spirit  of 15 

Resarre<;tion  treated  in  the  fourth  book  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentarv  on  "Sen- 
tences," 301.    S.  Thomas  on  the .' 326,    760 

Revelation,  and  the  construction  of  the  "  Snnima,"565.  Illumination  of,  811;  note^ 
811.    Reason  added  to,  in  defence  of  doctrine,  by  the  medi;eval  Doctors, 

"  ote 426 

Reverence  introduced  by  S.  Thomas  into  the  schools,  note,  479.    Spirit  of,  in  S. 

Thomas,  494.    The  principle  of  monastic  theology .'    122 
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Rhapsodists  among  Greeks 772 

Rlieinis,  Council  of 91 

"Rhetoric"  of  Aristotle,  note 826,    89:i 

Rhetoricians,  the,  of  Athens 779 

Ricliard,  one  of  the  founders  of  S.  Cjitbarine's  at  Paris 200 

Richard  de  Bury 217 

Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  95.  A  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  134.  Early  life,  13-). 
Completed  the  monastic  sj'steni  of  theology,  135.  His  ability,  135.  Self-dis- 
trust, 136.  Teaching  on  tlie  sonl,  etc.,  136.  Contemplation,  138,  142.  Xot 
the  via  ordinaria  to  God,  142.   iVIude  the  science  of  contemplation,  142.    Great 

in  intellect 515,  862,  891,    905 

Richard,  Cardinal,  rabbles  and  S.  Thomas  at  house  of,  S72,  873.     S.  Thomas  visits,    925 

Richenan 14 

Riches  of  the  Church,  41.    Impede  the  .soul *. 372 

Riclies,  true  and  false,  sermon  on,  by  S.  Thomas 247 

Ripon ." 14 

Ristoro,  Era 53 

Ritter  ou  Socrates,  note 781 

Roads,  the  great  Roman 579 

Robert  Conrcou 222 

Robert  de  Toronte,  Bishop  of  Liuge,  tiret  keeps  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  note. . .    883 

Robert,  son  of  Count  of  Flanders 883 

Robert  of  Douai 204 

Robert  Kiiwardby 224 

Robert  of  Lincoln,  155,  179.    Translated  the  "  Testamentum  Duodecim  Patriar- 

charuni,"  186,  188.    His  errors,  279.    Legends  about  his  death 225 

Robert  of  Melnn,  143.    Wrote  a  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  note,  264.    Opposed 

the  false  teaching  of  the  Lombard,  297.    Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person,    298 
Robert  Pulleyn.     See  PuUeyn. 

Robert  Retiuensis,  gained  science  from  Spain,  152.    Translated  the  Koran 154 

Robert  of  Sorbon,  founder  of  the  Sorbonne,  202.  Birth,  203.  Foundation  of  the 
Sorbonne,  203.    His  assistants,  204.    His  works,  note,  204.    Death,  205     Rules 

for  study,  213,  241.    Manner  of  rousing  sleepers  during  sermons 242,  243,    366 

Robert  di  Var'ano 24 

Rocoa  d'Arce 7 

Rocca  Jannla,  7.    Fortified 16 

Rocca  Sicca,  taken  from  Monte  Cassino,  1.    Fortress  of  Aquino,  2.    Six  miles  from 

Monte  Cassino .*. 4,      10 

Rochelle,  478.    Taught  S.  Bouaventure 503 

Rod,  B.  Virgin  a 765 

Roffred  Beneventum 25 

Roger  Bacon ,  his  witness  to  false  teachings  at  O.x-foi-d 224 

Roland  of  Cremona  joins  the  Dominicans,  51.    Taught  at  S.  James's,  Paris 230 

"  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  by  John  de  Meung 4 

Romanianns r 251 

Romans,  the  Epistle  to  the,  S.  Thomas's  E.xposition  on,  perhaps  his  best,  751,  758. 

AVhat  it  treats  of 757 

Romanus  the  Monk 842 

Romanus,  S.,  martyred  at  Antioch 660 

Romanus,  Br. ,  916."    Vision  of 935 

Rome,  its  mis.sion,  30,  31.  Council  of  (1078)  ordains  cathedral  schools,  193.  Obedi- 
ence to,  386.  Its  governing  power,  note,  487.  Enforces  the  decrees  in  favour  of  tlio 
Mendicants  at  Paris.  488,  489.  Siiarez  taught  at.  545.  S.  Thomas  at,  553.  .And  tlie 
"Suiuma,"  •■>fl^,  57),  .572,578.  Emjiire  of,  579.  Vastness  of,  note,  579.  Its  roails.  579. 
Great  populations  of,  note.  579.  Depravity  of,  580.  Corrupiiou  of,  581.  Risintegra- 
tiou  of,  583,  597.  Empire  of  death,  583.  Persecutions  of  Cluistiaus  at,  .583.  ,585. 
Founded  in  pride,  585.  Clnncli  founded  at,  599.  S.  Atliauasius  at,  b'05,  607.  Its  teach- 
iug  power,  64.'5.  Its  wickeduess,  fi4i).  .Sacked.  653.  S.  Augustine  goes  to,  (J95.  His 
second  journey  to,  698.  Monastici^m.and  S.  Augustine  at,  698,  699.  S.  Gregory  Pre- 
fect of.  709.  Inundation  at,  in  S.Gregory  the  Great's  day,  717.  Pestilence  at.  717. 
Priuce  t'harles  goes  to,  his  reception  at,  910.    Conradiu  at,  liis  reception,  911.     Piti- 

tions  of,  for  S.  Thomas,  924.    Sister  of  S.  Thomas  ai^pears  to  liira  at 935 

Ronca§;lia,  diet  of 31 

Koscelin,  history  of,  SO.  False  teaching  on  TTniversals,  80.  False  teaching  on  God, 
85.    Character  of  Ills  school,  82-83.     Abelard  first  master,  81.    Condemned  at 

Soissons,  86.    Contention  with  Abelard 92 

Rose,  S.,  of  Lima,  a  Dominican 53 

Rosweide,  "  Vita;  Patrum  "  of,  note '. 579 

Rubins  of  Alcala 545 

Rufinns,  75.    Translated  Greek  Fathers.  186.    His  discord  with  S.  Jerome 652 

Rnggicri,  Hyacinth,  \n\t  "  Summa  "  into  verse,  note 847 

Rule,  the  Holy,  of  S.  Benedict,  declared  by  saints  to  be  inspired,  121.  Its  pi'inci- 
l)los,  love  and  humility,  121.  The  person  of  Christ,  121, 122.  Monastic  prin- 
ciples of  S.  Basil's 639 

Rupert  of  Dentz 183 

Russia  converted,  note 585 

Rutebumf,  the  Satirist,  24.    His  scorn  of  tlie  Dominicans,  349.    "  Complainte  de 

Constantinople  "of 452 

Saatitau  FAj.TfMi.  lii-st  J(;w  to  make  use  of  Aristotle 168,    169 

Sabbath,  Hie.  why  kept  holy,  .■{33.    Work  may  be  done  in  four  circumstances,  333. 

Three  dn ties  on ". 333 
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Sabellians  at  Constantinople,  641.    S.  Chrysostona  preaches  against  tlie (i()6 

Sahellias,  323.    His  en-or 375 

Sal)ina,  S.,  relics  of 56 

Sabina,  Santa,  its  history  and  site,  56,  57.    Clement  IV,  Cardinal  of,  884.    Monas- 

tei'y  of,  at  Rome,  S.  Thomas  at iV.'o 

"  Sacranientis  Do  "  of  Ilngh  of  S.  Victor's 131 

Sacraments,  remedies  against  ellects  of  sin,  302,  303.  Cause  of  institution  of.  note, 
302.  Could  there  l)c,  if  man  had  not  fallen,  302,  303.  Did  not  confer  firace, 
note,  303  Opun  Qperatum  oY  Sacraments  of  Old  Law,  303.  Opus  Optruns 
of  Sacraments  of  Old  Law,  303.    Sacraments  of  Old  Law  if  accompanied 

with  charity  meritorious,  304.    S.  Thomas  wrote  on 319 

Sacrifice  deiiued,   373.     The  cnltiis  which   belongs  to   God,  422.     Three-fold  of 

religion,  422.    In  what  it  dilVers  from  a  holocaust 42;! 

Sagarelli,  Gerard 35 

Saints  troubled  by  ai)))aritiuns  of  Satan,  note,  482.  Biographies  of  the,  note,  510. 
Canonizatioii  a  title  to  reverence,  note,  510.  Some  display  power  of  will,  or 
of  intellect,  or  of  both,  515.    Shrink  from  high    respon'&ibility,  note,  06!). 

Natural  man  sees  not  the  beauty  of  the " 433 

Salamanca,  University  of,  522.  Kept  feast  of  S.  Thonifis  Avilh  pomp,'  note,  522. 
Suarez  taught  at,  545.  University  oj;  bound  its  members  to  lUdend  "  S. 
Thomas,"  545.     The  Carmelites  of,  549,  572.     "Sacris  Solemnis,"  composed 

by  S.  Tliomas  881 

Salerno,  24.     Convent  of  S.  Maria  at,  912.    Celebrated  for  medicine 180,    195 

Salisbury,  John  of 92,  95,    2J5 

Sam  arcand 150 

Sampson,  Arclibishop  of  Rheims 104 

Samson,  S.  Thomas  the,  of  the  schools 426 

Samuel,  note 573 

Sands  of  the  East 576 

Sanscvcrino,  Count 4 

Sanseverino,  Countess  of,  sister  of  S.  Thomas,  visited  by  him 937 

Sapienza,  Dominican  degrees  made  equal  to  those  of  tlie 529 

Saracens,  "  Contra  Gentiles  "  written  to  enlighten  the,  855.  S.  Thomas's  treatise 
against  the,  870,871,  873,  896.    Driven  from  southern  Italy,  1.    Colonies  at 

Nocera ,  32.    Danger  to  Chri-stianity  from  the  learning  of . . ." IS.*? 

Sasima,  Authimius,  Bishop  of 640 

Satan,  as  angel  of  liglit,  759     S.  Thomas  on  power  of 760 

Satyrns,  brother  of  S.  Ambrose,  676.    Provided  for  bv  S.  Aniln-ose 676 

Savelli,  palace  of  the ". 56 

Sa.\on.'5  converted 585 

Scandal,  S.  Thomas  on 7.58 

Scapular,  the  Benedictine,  worn  by  S.  Thomas  dnring  his  whole  life,  note 943 

Scepticism,  Socrates'  method  tends"  to,  note 781 

Sclusm,  Greek,  860.  Poi)e  Urban  IV  and  the,  860.  Opusculum  of  S.  Thomas 
against  the,  860.  Chief  errors  of  the,  on  Holy  Ghost,  Pope,  Eucharist,  and 
I'nrgMtorv,  860.     Fathers  of  the,  861.     S.  Thomas  writes  on  Holy  Ghost  in 

(ilili"sition  to  the 862,     864 

Schools,  cathedral  free,  establislied,  note,  77.  Episcopal,  founded,  192.  Monas- 
tcrv  at  Paris,  213       Influence  of,  on  preaching,  note,  241.    Catechetical,  of 

Alexander,  .W.);  note,  599.     The  Eleatic 786 

Science,  metliieval.  developed  the  same  time  as  theology,  note 189 

Science,  Theological,  S.  Thomas's  mastery  of.  note.        567 

Sciences,  Dr.  Newman  on  the,  note,  .555.  "S.  Thomas  on  order  of  the 831 

Science  and  sense,  relation  between,  note 273 

Scipio,  family  of 605 

Scopas (529 

Scott,  Michael,  23.    Gained  knowledge  from  Spain,  153.    As  translator 1.54 

Scott,  Sir  Walter 531 

Scott,  Thomas,  of  Acton  Sandford,  note 472 

Scotns,  Erigena.  story  of  his  death,  note,  471.    See,  also,  Erigena. 

Scourgings.  necessity  of,  note 481 

Scripture,  Holy,  decision  of  Council  of  Trent  concerning,  note,  ,537.  Placed  on 
table  of  Council  of  Trent,  539.  S.  Clnyso.stoin's  knowledge  of,  C68.  lie  learueU  it  at 
S.  Giovanni,  750;  note,  751.  .Metliod  iif  .S.  Thomas  iu,  7tj8.  8.  Thomas  knew  it  by 
heart,  note.  7G8,  769.  8.  Thomas's  ma.stery  of,  887.  Au  element  iu  foiiuatioii  of 
"Summa,"888.  First  part  of  •  ■.Summa"aud  the,  906.  One  of  the  textliooks  of 
selioolmeii,  182.  Study  of,  183.  Order  to  be  observed  iu  study  of,  184.  hiiportanee 
given  to  in  middle  ages,  219.  S.  Jerome  ou  the  love  of,  340.  S.  "Thomas's  great  kiiow- 
led;;e  of 341 ,     393 

Scvthians  converted,  note 585 

Sebastian 9 

"  Secnnda  Secunda-,"  complete,  568.    Greatest  work  of  S.  Thomas 5fi8 

Secnndus,  father  of  S.  Chrysostom  660 

See,  Holy,  its  governing  p"ower,  487.    Enforces  its  decrees  at  Paris,  488,  489.    Is 

never  precipitate  in  action,  note 490 

Segovia,  Suarez  taught  at, 545 

Seleucia,  pity  of,  for  S.  Chrysostom fi7l 

Selencia.  S.  Gregory  Naziaiizen  at .531,  6-11 

Self,  mistrust  ot',  opposed  to  si>irit  of  the  wiirld.  note 497 

.Self- will  impedes  the  soul.  .'17:!.     l{ennnr'l;ill'in  of.  leads  to  )ierfect  love 411 

Seneca,  17.    Born  at  Cordova,  151,  417.    Real  position  of,  note 417,  418,  il9 
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Sens,  second  condemnation  of  Abelard  at,  91.    Coancil  of,  called  at  the  request  of 
Abelaid,  101.     A  day  cliosen  for  the  Council,  102.    Cathedral  of,  102.    The 

Coancd  opened  at 103 

Sense  and  science,  relation  between,  note 273 

Senses,  the,  Aristotle's  teaching  founded  in,  807.    Contrasted  with  the  intellect. . .    834 

Sensuality,  the  great  sin  of  the  world,  (524.     Hinders  knowledge,  note 429 

"Sentences,"  Lombard's  look  of  established  unity  in  teacliing,  144.  Commen- 
taries on,  144.  Caust-s  of  its  succi-s.s,  144,  145.  JManuscript  of,  at  Notre  Dame,  note, 
147.  Its  plan,  147.  The  great  aiitliDVity  of  in  tlieoloKy.  185.  ,S.  Thomas  wrote  his 
Commeutaiy  on  at  S.  .lanies's.  217.  .Stnilied,  219.  S.  Thomas  grounded  his  teaching 
on,  253.  Expounded  by  S.  Thomas,  2(jl.  Hales'  Coiumentarv  ou,  261.  Changes  in- 
troduced by  Hales,  262,  263.  Other  eommeutaries  ou,  written  by  William  of  Auxerre, 
Robert  of  Meluu,  and  Langtou,  note,  264.  S.  Thomas's  commentary  on,  266.  Theo- 
logical science  of  middle  ages  built  on,  note,  266.  Prologue  to,  271.  Crabbed  st.yle  of, 
271.  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  Piologue  to,  272,  273.  Style  of  note,  272.  !S.  Thomas's 
second  book  of  CoraTueutarv  ou,  283.  On  Creation,  against  Errors  and  Rationalism, 
283,  286.  On  original  sin,  286,  294.  Ou  Incarnatiou,  294,  296.  A  separate  soul  held 
to  be  a  person,  296,  2U8.  Prologue  to  the  fourth  book  of  Commentary  on  "Sen- 
tences," 301.  The  Sacraments  treated,  301,  304.  Other  wrong  opiuious  on  Circum- 
cision, etc.,  304,  306.    The,  the  usual  books  commented  ou  by  Bacbelors  in  Theology, 

555, 558,     561 

Sententiarii,  the 219 

Soi)hirot,  note 168 

Seraphion 587 

beraphis,  34.    Temple  of,  at  Alexandria,  note 573 

Sermons,  see  preaching,  S.  Thomas's  Notes  of. 245 

Severus,  Septimus,  death  of,  note 582 

Servility  in  liome,  note 579 

Sessa,  Thaddeus  of 25 

Severino,  S.,  monastery  of 26 

Seville ' 150 

Servitos,  approve  S.  Thomas, 547 

"  Servus  Servornm  Dei,"  origin  of  the  term,  note 720 

Severus,  Septimus,  death  of,  note 528 

Shakespeare,  513,  531 ;  note 532,  570 

Shem-Tob-Ibn-Falacpiera 159,  1G9 

Shorthand,  in  middle  ages,  sample  of 199,  218 

Shyreswood,  William  of 179 

"  Sic  et  Non,"  Abelard 's 93 

Sicily,  Plato  goes  to,  786,  909,  910.  Conferred  on  Charles  of  Anjou  by  Clement  IV, 
910.    Conradin,  king  of,  911.    Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of,"924.    Code  of  laws 

given  to  by  Frcdericlf  II,  22.    Its  students  sent  to  Naples 24,  25 

Sickne.ss,  effect  of  Adam's  sin 301 

Sienna ' 909 

Sigua  and  Res,  distinction  of  Lombard  between,  note 277 

Signv,  the  abode  of  William  of  S.  Thierry 96 

Sileiin.s,  783.    Masks  of,  note 783 

Silo,  disciple  of  Simon  of  Tournay 221 

Silvia,  mother  of  S.  Gre.gory  the  Great,  708.    Abandons  the  Avorld 7<I8 

Silvins,  Theologian  at  Donai,  his  love  for  S.  Thomas .  516 

Simeon,  Stylites  S.,  note.. 570 

Simmias,  disciple  of  Socrates 782 

Simon  the  Theologian,  '■  Quare"  of 185 

Simon  of  Tournay 220 

Simplicianns,  S.  Ambrose  studies  under,  677.    In  contact  wdth  S.  Augustine 696 

Simplicity  and  Benignitj-,  special  notes  of  tlie  Benedictines,  note 466' 

Sin,  original,  S.  Thomas  on,  758.  Connection  M'ith  intellectual  error,  note,  428. 
1  Hinders  knowledge,  note,  429.  Denied  by  Rationalists,  286.  Abelard's  view  of  287. 
S.  Anselm's  view  of,  287.  S.  .\n.sebn  said  its  essence  consists  in  privation,  288. 
Pulle.vu,  and  others  say  its  essence  consists  iu  concupiscence,  288.  Some  say  no 
guilt  iu  the  Senu'u,  288.  First  fully  treated  by  S.  Thomas,  288.  Importance  of  doc- 
trine ou,  note,  289.  A  deordination  of  nature,  290.  Connection  with  Inearnatiou, 
note,  289.  Argument  of  S.  Thomas  on,  bow  propagated,  291.  Only  jieualty  of.  depri- 
vation of  the  sight  of  God,  293.  Importance  of  the  establisbuient  of  right  doc- 
trine on 293 

Sinnebald,  Landulf,  chosen  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  5.  Dillicnlties  of  his  situa- 
tion, 6.    Joins  the  Pope  a.gainst  Frederick  II,  8,  10,  16.     Death 16 

Sinners,  not  to  be  excluded  from  i-eligion 399 

Sirniinm  399 

Sisto,  Fra 53 

Siva   34 

Sixtns  H,  S.,  Church  of,  site 55,  .56 

Sixtns  V,  testimony  of,  to  S.  Thomas,  525.    And  Council  of  Trent,  note 537 

Slaves,  trade  in,  stopped  by  S.  Wulstan  at  Bristol,  note 480 

Society,  state  of,  in  10th  century,  note.  .524.    Vagueness  of  terms  used  in  modern, 
note,  780,  932,  9.'J3.    Christ-principle  can  convert.  935.     Whence  salvation  of, 

is  to  be  looked  for 935 

Socii.  the,  of  the  .Sorbonne 204 

Socinians,  the,  note 523 

Socrates,  513.  Powerful  both  in  intellect  and  wiU,  516,  .0.58,577.  His  birth,  778. 
His  yo\ith.  778.  Ilis  hatred  of  Sophists,  778,  779.  He  does  not  travel.  779.  His  power 
of  mind.  779.  Conrage  of  note,  779.  Contempt  of  for  wrangling  Athenians.  780. 
His  pride,  781.    Root  of  bis  pbilosophy,  note,  781.   His  dissolute  life,  781.    Xeuophon's 
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picture  of,  note,  781.  His  incUiotl  tends  to  scepticism,  781.  Sacrifices  a  cock  to 
jEsciilapiiis  before  liis.deiitli,  7K2.  His  influence  at  Athens,  782,  'ilX  His  antipatliy 
to  Rlictnric,  iiolc,  71W.  llis  Uf^liriess,  783.  He  seeks  society  to  teaeli  it,  note,  78;i. 
Akitiiades'  dcseiiption  of,  note,  783.  Plalo  his  disciple,  783.  Influence  of,  at  zenith 
wlien  I'lato  cainc,  784.  Dicluiii  of,  780  ;  note,  784.  His  influence  on  Plato,  784.  Ho 
was  not  a  learned  man,  78r).  iScliool  of,  dispersed  at  his  death,  785.  His  influence 
survived,  nott^,  785.  Owes  his  immortality  to  Plato,  785.  Strong  j)oints  of  system  of, 
note,  784.  8U6,  80!!.     Reform  of,  SKi,  888,  9(17.     Dream  of,  4.     Abelard's  resemblance  to, 

note.......... 109,     434 

Sohar,  the,  when  written 168 

Soissons,  Councilor,  condemns  Koscelin,  86.    Condenins  Abelarrl 90 

Solitaries.  Sozomen  on  life  of  the,  note,  604.  Loved  by  S.  Athanasins,  603,  606. 
Influence  of  the,  on  8.  Basil,  6;i5.    They  people  the  mountains  of  Syria,  663. 

Their  influence  on  S.  Anj,'hstine.  696.    They  are  tbunde<l  on  Chri.st 927 

Solitude,  love  of,  in  arreat  souls,  .516.  Shows  itself  in  monastic  men,  note,  516. 
Great  churchmen  votaries  of,  317.    P6re  de  Ravignan  and  Montalembert  on, 

note,  599.    Lacordaiie  on,  note 172 

Solomon,  S.  Thomas  conipaied  to,  note 424 

Solon,  greater  than  Crwsns,  516.     Ancestor  of  Plalo 783 

Son,  the  Divine,  Image  of  the  Father,  S.  Thomas  on,  759.    How  an  Image 862 

Sooth.saying,  is  it  a  sin  ?  note 765 

Sophar  " 786 

Sophisms,  nomenclature  of,  amoijg  the  Greeks,  note 779 

.Sophists,  rise  of  the,  774.  Their  contempt  for  the  gods,  774.  Socrates'  hatred  of 
the,  778,  779.  Socrates  putdown  the,  780.  Refutation  of  the,  by  Socrates,  782. 
I'lato  on  the,  note,  784.    Thev  are  despised  by  I'lato  because  they  teacli  for 

gain ". 787 

Sophocles    629 

Soproniscus,  father  of  Socrates 778 

Sophronius  5'>2,    '^t 

Sopolis 631 

Sora,  the  Babylonian  Academy  of 168,    169 

Sora,  Count  of. 908 

Sorbonne,  its  ortho<loxy,  596.  Its  origin,  641.  The  first  really  theological  .school  in 
Paris,  note,  642.  Foundation  of,  643.  Enlarged,  643.  Api)r(>vi'(l  by  Popes, 
644.     Requisites  for  euti-y,  644.      Its  member  Socii  and  liospites,  644.      Its 

administration  644 

Sorrow,  S.  Thomas  on  the  lawfulness  of 760 

Soto,  scholar  of  Vittoria 545 

Soul,  simple  yet  has  intellect  and  will,  515.  "  Qua;stiones  Disimtata;,"  on  nature 
of  the, "note,  851.      "Compendium  Theologicaj,"    on  the,  note,  854.    The 

human  soul,  Richard  of  S.  Victor'.s  view  of 136 

Soul,  separate,  helil  by  some  a  person,  298.     Doctrine  refuted  by  S.  Thomas  .  .299,    300 

Soiiomeu,  transcribed 9 

Spain,  its  many  academies,  151.  Cause  of  the  intellectual  movement  of,  147.  Be- 
ginning of  science  in,  1.52,  153.  In  10th  century,  5.37.  Universities  of,  drew 
tlieir  teaching  fi'om  I'aris,  544,  583.    Philosophers  of,  confronted  in  "  Qua-s- 

lionos  Di^^pulala;  " S'iS 

Spanish,  •'  Contra  Gentiles  "  translated  into 8.57 

Species,  intelligiljle,  Avicenna  on  the 835 

S))eusipi)us 791 

Spinoza 89 

Spirit,  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Free,  35,  458.  Largeness  of  Benedictine,  721.  Mon- 
astic, 14.    Decay  of,  15.     Of  motion,  15.    Of  rest ■ 15 

Spirit,  the  Holy,  how  "jioured  out,"  765.  Fathers  on,  862.  Not  Image  of  the 
Father  or  "the  Son,  862.     Yet  how  he  may  be  called  Image,  86:}-.S6i.    Belief  in 

Procession  of,  necessary  to  salvation,  866.    Procession  of 871 

Spirits,  belief  in,  of  the  Miildle  Ages 225 

"  Spiritual  life.  Perfection  of,"  of  8.  Thomas,  409.  What  spiritual  life  is,  409.  De- 
grees of  love  of  God,  410-411.  Vows,  4U.  Obedience,  principal  vow.  413. 
Degrees  of  love  of  neigiibour,  413,  414.  For  perfection  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  do,  but  to  vow  what  is  perfect,  415.    Doulde  perfection  of  bishops,  415,  416. 

Errors  refuted 418 

Sp\Tidion 587 

Stability.  S.  Thonia.s  on 761 

Stading'hi,  hci-etics  of  13th  centurv,  doctrines  of,  note 3.50 

Slagyra,  .Vristotle  born  at,  803.    S'ite  of,  note 803 

Stagvrius 665 

Stanlev,  Dean,  his  inability  to  coniin-ehend  the  Church,  note,  537.  On  Alexan- 
dria, note " 573 

Statins 17 

Stauilenmaier,  liis  opinion  of  scholastics 319 

SteU'chins,  S.  Chrysostom  wrote  his  treatise  on  "  Compunction"  at  the  request  of,    664 

Stci)hcn,  Abbot  of  Citcan\,  his  Scripture  labours 183 

Stephen  II,  ISishop  of  Paris,  censures  by - 664 

Stephen  III,  Hishnp  of  Paris,  censures  iJy 543 

Stephen,  .S.,  marlyrcil  at  Antioch 6.59 

Ste))lien,  8.,  founds  tlie  Order  of  Grammont ■  •  ■  •      38 

Stephen,  S.  Harding,  note    131 

Stephen  di  Cervario,  elected  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  16.  Conciliated  the  Em- 
peror        17 
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Stephen  I/exingtou  iiitroilnccs  the  Cistercians  to  Paris r.>7 

Stephen  of  Anxerre '2Zi 

Stephen  ot'Bourhoii,  l>est  historian  of  his  riay,  note  22S 

Stephen  of  .'seiilis,  Bishop,  his  gifts  to  S.  Victor's,  HI.    Epitaph  of,  note,  111;  note,    195 

Stephen,  S. ,  at  Sens 103 

Stephen  of  Tonniay,  a  disciple  of  Hngh  of  S.  Victor's 13 

Stilico,  saying  of,  at  death  of  S.  Ambrose 683 

Stocld.  Ills  opinion  on  S.  Thomas,  note 552 

Stoics  phiceil  virtue  in  peace  of  mind 335 

Strabo,  "  Glossa  Ordiiiaria"  of 183 

Strabo,  Walafrid,  drew  np  a  "  Catena  " 7oS> 

Strido,  S.  Jerome  born  at 645 

Study,  long  (^onrse  of,  in  JMiddle  Ages,  208.    Prosccnted  at  various  universities, 

209.    Kobei  t  of  Soi'bonne's  rules  for,  213.    S.  Thomas's  rnles  for 23S 

Studies,  conuni.ssion  on  Dominican 556 

Studins  joined  the  "  Watchers,"  note 588 

Stylita-,  or  I'illarists,  note 587 

Snabia,  honso  of,  2! .     Conrad  of,  32.    End  of  family  of 911 

Suarez,  di.sci^ile  of  Toletus,  515,  518;  note,  518.    Hisopinion  of  S.  Thomas,  551.    On 

monastic  life,  note,  575.    On  grace,  note 812 

Subiaco 574 

Subjectivity,  action  of,  on  men's  views 518,    519 

Substances,  separate,  tli';  gods  of  Ari;^totlc,  846.    Aristotle  and  Plato,  note  . .  .877,    878 

Siiflering,  ignorance  of  physical,  677,  679.    Explained  by  facts  of  physiology 685 

"  Sumnia  Tiioologica,"  lirst  idea  of  S.  Thomas  on  the,  note,  498.  One  of  the  three 
boiiksoii  Council  tablp  at  Trent,  538,  53U.  Instance  of  its  intineuce  at  Trent,  539; 
nole,  rwl,  5B0.  Tlie  result  of  a  tixed  plan,  562;  note,  562.  Meaning  of  the  teiin,  note, 
562.  .563.  Philosophers  quoted  in  tlie,  note.  .563.  Deflnition  of  the.  564.  Popes  <|noteil 
in  the,  note.  .56+.  Conneils  quoted  in  the.  564.  Necessary  preparation  in  revelalion, 
tradition  and  philo.'iojiby  for  wiitinp;  the.  565,566.  The,  too  gre.at  for  one  man  to 
tinish,  566.  567,  ,568.     Tlie  "  .Sceiuida  SeeundiC "  complete,  567.     Vielmus  on  the,  note, 

567.  Is  full  of  quotations  IVoni  Fathers,  .56H.     Viehnus'  view  of  formation  of  the,  note, 

568,  Its  eneyelopiedie  eliaracter,  509.  The  principles  of  S.  Anthony's  life  here 
thrown  into  order,  612.  "  De  Civitate.  Dei,"  S.  Augustine's  "  Snmma,"  '07.  S.  Thomas 
and  tlie,  708.  One  advantage  of  S.  Thomas  in  constructing  the,  note,  725.  Aristotle 
and  the,  note,  726.  It  rests  on  S.  AnstustiiH".  729.  Tradition  necessary  for  construc- 
tion of  the,  730.  Its  logical  form,  730.  Well  digested  in  all  its  parts,  731.  It  co\ild 
not  have  been  written  without  knowledge  of  tlie  Fathers,  731.  Conception  ot  the. 
809;  note,  811.  Prolo};ue  to  the.  iu)te.  816.  Preparation  of  S.  Thomas  for  writing 
the.  1124.  Put  into  verse,  note,  848.  •'  Contra  Gentiles"  more  scientific  than  the,  (i.i*. 
Jews  met  in  the,  872.  Would  not  have  heen  Avritten  bv  S.  Thomas  if  he  had  accepted 
the  Archbi.sboiirie  of  Naples.  886.  Elements  of  the"  888.  None  before  S.  Thomas 
could  have  written  a,  839.  The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  on  the.  note.  889.  It 
conciliates  the  pliilosopliv  of  Plato  with  that  of  Aristotle,  389.  Wbv  none  before  8. 
Thomas  could  write  a,  891.  Compared  to  "  De  Civitate  Dei."  893,  894.  Compared  to 
a  fortress,  894.89.5.  Compared  to  work  of  an  architect,  etc.,  note,  89.5.  Comp.ared 
■witbagener.il  attack  after  reconuoiteriuKS,  895,  896.  Church's  mind  and  doctrine 
reproduced  in  the.  897,  898.  It  is  not  only  theoretical,  but  practical,  898,  899.  Divi- 
sions of  the.  899.  Never  eontenjplated  by  S.  Thomas.  899,  900.  S.  Thomas's  labour 
on  the  "PrbnaPars"  of  the,  902.  Its  length  and  division,  903.  Snbieets  treated  in 
first  part  of  the,  90,3,  Creation  brought  to  bear  against  Averroes  and  niaterialist.s  iu 
first  part  of  the,  1103,  On  angels,  the  world,  etc.,  904.  On  wisdom,  prolonuc  to  first 
part  of  the.  note.  904.  First  part  of  complete  in  itself,  905.  Its  subject-niatter  905, 
906.  Fathers,  etc.,  906.  "Prima  Pars"  published.  912,  913.  Grand  division  of  the, 
into  "  Prima  Pars  "  and  '  Secnnda  Pars,"  910.  "  Secuuda  Pars"  of  the,  stibdivided 
into  "  Prima  Secundiie"  and  "  .Seeunda  Seeund.'C,"  scope  of  "  Prima  Secund:e."  916. 
Its  organism.  916.  Man's  end  treated.  915.  916.  .Moral  actions  treated,  etc..  917.  Sin 
and  Satan  treated,  917.  "yecunda  .■<eeuiid:e."  its  leiiKth.  etc..  918.  Its  scope,  note, 
918.  Treats  of  Faith.  Hope  and  Cbaritv.  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  918-920.  Other 
subjects  treated  of.  920.  Movement  ot,  920,  On  <'oiiteiiiplatiou,  922-923,  Its  first 
appearaiiei-.  924,  ,S|ieeial  authorities  cited  in  it,  note.  924.  '-Tertia  Pars"  of  the, 
commenced  bv  .S.  Thomas  at  Rome.  925.926.  Its  length,  926.  It  dwells  on  Inearna- 
tioii  of , Son  oliiod,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and  the  General  Judsnuuit,  926. 
Treats  Christ's  assumption  of  human  nature,  926.  Its  scope,  927.  Scheme  of  Re- 
demption drawn  out,  note.  927.  Inllnenc(!  of  the  whole  "Summa"  as  instrument  of 
teachin<;,  note,  928.  Breadth  of  the.  928.  Tbeorv  of  the,  corresponds  with  its 
impress  on  the  soul.  928.  Practical  object  of  the,  930.  Educating  power  of  the,  933. 
It  is  compacted  of  Tiadifion,  Reason  ;ind  Scripture,  934,     Man,  when  formed  on  the, 

934,     S.  Tlionnis  (;cases  bis  work  on  the,  936.     Stopped  at  the  tractate  ou  Penance  . . .     936 

Suicide  unlawful 335 

Snmma,  the,  owes  its  origin  to  Albertus  Magnus 6il 

"  Summa  de  Casibus  Conscientire  "  of  S.  Kaymnnfl 856 

"Sninma  Philosophica."     VMe  "  Contra  Gentiles." 

Sun,  worship  of  flic,  in  Eirvpt,  581;  note 581 

Superstition  of  Middle.Ages 225,    226 

Snsun,  or  My.stics 1.55,     167 

Swearing,  when  lawful 332 

.Sweden  converted,  note 58.t 

Sword,  Brethren  of  the 38 

Syllogism,  note.  825.  826.     Demonstration  adds  science  to  the 82S 

Synimachus,  675.     Apiioints  S.  Augustine  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan 68(> 

"  Symposium, "  th<',  note '. 799 

Synedria,  the.  of  P.\  tbagoreans 7si; 

Synoils,  S.  Hilary  on  the.  transcribed  by  S.  Jerome 646 

Synthesis,  tendency  towards,  in  13th  century 563 
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Syria,  572,  570,  577,  579,  580.    Cities  of,  584.    S.  Basil  visits,  635.    Mountains  of,  peo- 

l)lea  bv  Monks Cfrt 

Syrian  Desert 577 

Tagliacozzo,  battle  of 911 

Tajo 75,  7() 

Talmnilists im.  167 

Tanchelin -157 

"  Tauruni  Ergo,"  comiiosed  by  S.  Tliomas 881 

Taninlasia,  Veter  of,  aijproves  of  S.  Tliomas,  505.  Perhaps  Bachelor  at  S.  James's 
while  S.  Tliomas  was  Doctor  tiiere,  556.  One  of  the  commission  on  Domini- 
can studies 5.57 

Tarentnm,  Pythagoreans  at 788 

Tarsus *. 573 

Teaching  in  Middle  A{?es,  fragmentary,  note,  185.  Is  it  lawful  to  religious?  374- 
376.  Proofs  of  its  lawfulness,  376,  377.  The  Councils  do  not  forbid,  378-380. 
Not  against  the  vows  of  religion,  380-381.    Not  against  humility,  381-382. 

Objections  against,  answered " 382,  383 

Temperance  trealetl  in   "  Secuuda  Secundaj'' 918,  920 

Temjiier,  Stephen,  Bishop  ^ 915 

Tenii)lais  refuse  to  join  the  Crusade  of  Frederick  II,  6.     Founded 38 

Teiiipoial  power,  the 29,  30 

T(;iuptaliou  defined 323 

Terence 9 

Termini 7 

Teresa,  S.,  note 573 

Terra  ili  Lavoro 909,  910 

Teiracma,  938.    Miracle  of  the  fish  at,  939;  note 939 

Tertullian,  532.    Held  that  the  soul  increases  with  the  bod  v,  291;  note,  568.    Fell 

into  heresy,  599.    Date,  note .' .590 

Testament,  Old,  translated  by  S.  Jerome,  651.    Figure  of  New 872 

Teutonic  Knights  lounded 37,  38 

Te.\t-bool<s  of  students  in  the  Middle  Ages 182 

Thabet-beu-Corrah 154 

Tliaddeus  of  Sessa 25 

Thagaste,  S.  Augustine's  birth-place,  686.     S.  Augustine  taught  rhetoric  at,  692. 

S.  Augustine  goes  again  to ." 700 

Thais,  S.,  note .■ 570 

Thales,  the  Milesian,  diiBc.ulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.     Strong  both  in  intellect 

and  will,  516;  not-',  516.    Doctrine  of. • 773 

Theatre,  Idol  of  the,  note .")19' 

Thebes,  577.    Temple  and  palaces  of,  note,  .578.    Oldest  city  in  the  world .585 

Thcila,  S.,  Amin-ose  on   1178 

Theft  forbidden,  337.     Keasons  for  avoiding :'>iiS 

Tlu'iiiit-tlus B74,  yye 

Theobald,  Abbot  of  Monte  Ciissino 9 

Theobald,  Archlii.«hop  of  Paris,  his  gilts  to  S.  Victor's lU 

Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liiige,  chosen  Pope  under  the  title  of  Gregory  X 938 

Tlieobahl  of  Champagne 104,  105 

Theodora,  mother  of  S.  Thomas,  1.  Her  wishes  as  regards  S.  Thomas,  2(t,  25,  26. 
Her  anger  at  S.  Thomas  taking  th(!  Dominican  habit,  .55.  At  Rome,  57.  Ad- 
vice to  take  S.  Thomas  prisoner,  57,  .58.    Interview  with  S.  Thomtis,  58.    Her 

grief  at  his  escape,  62.    Her  end 63 

Tlieodore  of  Mopsnestc,  one  great  mind  of  School  of  Antioch 6.59 

Theodore  of  Canterbury 15 

Theodore,  friend  of  S.  "Chrysostoni,  061.    In  solitude,  66:5.    Letters  of  S.  Chrysos- 

tom  to,  on  his  fall ". , ". 664 

Theodoret,  .533.    Number  of  letters  extant  of,  note 727 

Theodorus,  Plato  probably  studied  geometry  under 78(> 

Theodosius,  the  Emperor,  S.  Ambrose  before,  note,  518.    Abolished  idolatry  in 

Greece,  note,  628,  641.    Defeated  Ma.\imus,  680.    S.  Ambrose  and 681 

Theodota 7gl 

Tlieodotns ..!!.'!".!  731 

Theodulns 13 

Theogenos  explained  Homer  mystically,  note 773 

Theogiiostus ". gei 

Theology,  monastic,  synthetic,  122,  123.  Its  importance  in  the  -Middle  Ages,  181! 
Scholastic,  in  what  works  contained,  note,  188.  A  science,  note,  273.  Its 
position,  273,  274.  Definition  by  S.  Augu.-tine,  275.  Is  it  science  ov  wisdom  ? 
274.  Position  given  it  by  S.  'riiomas,  274.  Its  wi<le  embrace,  276.  The 
articles  of  failh  its  pvimuprhicijiid,  276  Depends  on  the  light  of  laith,  276. 
Its  growth,  note,  426.  The  test  of  pride,  note,  427.  .\  constructive,  needed, 
56().     S.  Thomas's  pri'-emiiiencc  in,  note,  .567.     Moulded  liy  Greek  and  Latin 

minils,  575.    Cannot  contrarlict  pliiU)sophv,  note ". 821 

Theoplianus " 9 

The<ii)hilns,  consecrated  S.  Chrvsostom  Archbishop  of  Constantinopie 669 

Theophrastns ' 629,  825,  874 

Theopliylact  drew  up  a  "Catena  " .'  7:i>j 

Theory,  S.  Thomas  highest  master  of fi.'iT 

Theseus,  temple  of,  dedicated  to  S.  George,  note 62« 
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Thesperins,  S   Gregory  Xazianzen's  master  in  Palestine 625,    626 

Tlie^salonians,  two  EijisUes  to  the,  wliat  they  treat  of 758 

Tliien'v,  William  ol'  &.,  a  tlu.-oloyian,  96.  His  energy  against  Abelard,  96.  Letter 
to  b.  Ueruard  aucl  Uodfroy  of  (Jhartres,  97.    His  horror  of  Abelard  not  the 

ellect  of  passion     118 

Third  Order  of  S.  Dominic 49 

Thomas,  S.,  parentage,  1.  Of  royal  descent,  2.  Birth  foretold,  2.  Legend  of  his 
cliildliood,  1.  Ui»  sister's  death,  4.  Sent  to  Monte  Cassiuo,  4.  His  reception  there, 
10.  His  uiauuer  of  life,  10,  11.  (Jharacter  of  his  early  youth.  12.  Personal  appear- 
ance, 13.  (Joiitrasled  with  Aristotle,  13.  His quesl ion,  "Quid  essetDeiis,"  13.  Karly 
ediicalion,  13.  Driven  from  Monte  C'a.-isiiio,  17.  Goes  to  the  Castle  of  Loreto, 
18.  His  charity  towards  poor,  19.  Sent  to  Naples,  20.  Studies  theology  tnider  Eras- 
mus the  Benetlictiue,  25.  Stays  with  the  Benedictines,  at  Naples,  Iti.  His  hrilliaucy, 
2i).  Ueiiedicline  indueuce  on,  23.  View  of  the  world,  33,  39.  Admiration  of  Donjiili- 
caus,  31),  3'J.  Becomes  a  Dominican,  40.  His  age  at  the  time,  note.  40.  Rceeptiou  of 
Dominican  hahit,  53.  His  mother's  auger,  55.  Sent  to  Rome,  56.  AtKc>m(%57.  Sent 
to  Paris,  57.  Taken  b.v  his  brothers,  57,  58.  Interview  with  his  mother  and  imprison- 
ment, 58.  Trial,  58,  59.  Heads  Lombard,  Bible  and  Aristotle,  59.  His  great  tempta- 
tion, 60.  His  vow  of  chastity,  and  vision,  till.  Order  of  release  by  Emperor,  61.  His 
escape,  61.  His  interview  with  the  Pope,  62.  OllVrs  uuaccepteil,  63.  Cessation  of 
persecution,  63.  Further  education,  64.  (iocs  to  P:uis  and  C(jlo.;;ni-.  (io.  His  love  of 
S.  Johu  Chrysostoui,  66.  Autoniat(ni  <if  Athcrlus  .Magnus,  71.  liijlueucc  of  .Vlielard 
on,  93.  At  Cologne,  171.  Causes  of  his  silent  habits,  172.  His  conipiinions,  l';3.  His 
supposed  dullness,  173,  174.  "The  Dumb  Sicilian  Ox,"  174.  His  nu)iiastic  miuded- 
ness,  175.  The  "Flying  Ox,"  175.  His  gentleness,  note,  175.  His  talent  \)ecomes 
known,  176.  Albertus  Magnus  discovers  it,  176.  Publicly  defends  a  thesis,  176.  His 
success,  177.  Prophecy  ot  Albert,  177.  S.Thomas's  love  of  Cassian's  "Collations," 
178.  Sent  to  Paris,  180.  Work  of,  in  tlie  schools,  189.  Wrote  his  "  Siimnia,  Contra 
Geutiles"  at  S.  James's,  also  his  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  217,  229.  His  masters 
at  Paris,  231.  statement  of  Wadding  refuted,  '231.  His  favourite  work,  Cassiaii,  232. 
His  abstraction  at  table,  238.  Sent  as  Macjister  Studenthmi  to  Cologne,  234.  Begiu- 
uiiig  of  Ins  fame,  23.5.  His  perspicuity,  234.  His  power  as  a  teacher,  23.5.  "  De  ilnte 
et Ksai-iitUi''  and  ■  Vc  Friiu-ipiis"  composed,  236.  His  self-possession  and  gentleness, 
236.     Aineddles  of  liis  gentleness,  237.     His  uiauucr  of  life,  237.     His  views  cm  study, 

238.  Ordaiui-d  priest,  238.     His  devotion  at  Mass,  239.     Daily  euipliiyTncnt  ot  his  time, 

239.  His  preaching,  239.  His  jiower  as  a  preacher, '243.  Style  of  preaching,  244,  245. 
His  "  notes  "  of  sernunis,  245.  Sermon  on  "  The  Innocent,"  246.  On  "  Riches,"  247. 
His  pra.yers  for  his  brother's  conversion,  249.  His  return  to  Paris,  250.  Brought 
about  by  Albertus  Maguus  and  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  250.  His  journey,  251.  Duchess  Mar- 
garet, 251.  Made  Bachelor,  251.  S.  Thomas  in  the  school  of  Elias  Brunetus,  251.  His 
influence  over  ,\  ouug  men,  '252.  Wisdom  his  spouse,  252.  Prayer  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess, 252.  God  in  his  conversation,  253.  Authority  his  standpoint,  his  teaching 
grounded  on  the  "  Seuteuces,"  253.  Quies  his  spirit,  note,  253.  Regarded  as  au 
oracle,  254.  ^gidius  Colonua,  his  disciple,  '254.  His  many  diseii>les,  254.  His  many 
communications  on  theological  quesl ions, '254.  Inllnence  ot  the  Areopngite  on  his 
teaching,  25.5.  His  Opusculum,  on  Divine  and  Human  Word,  255.  Treatise,  "A.i 
I'rairem  Regiualdum,"  on  the  Angels,  256.  His  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
philosoiiliers  and  Arabic  learning,  2.5G.  His  refutation  of  errors,  256.  Well  read  ia 
the  Fathers.  257.  Other  works  of  the  Saint,  "  Agaiust  the  Eternity  of  the  World." 
257.  "  De  Sortibus,"  "  De  Fato,"  and  'De  Potentiis  Auimaj  "  of  the  ]>eriod,  257. 
Dictated  to  many  scribes,  "257.  Works  of  the  Saint's  Bachelorship,  note,  257.  His 
teaching  on  .lews,  258,  2.'J9.  His  success  in  exposition,  260.  Influence  of  Hales  on  S. 
Thomas's  Commentary  on  Lombard,  261.  The  method  of  Hales  followed  by  iS. 
Thomas,  263.  His  holding  to  tradition,  '264.  Added  to  theology  priiiciiilis  regariling 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  264.  Commentai.v  <m  "Sentences,"  274.  His  \icw  otposiluni  of 
theology,  274,  275,'  276.  First  book  of  Cmumentary  on  "Lombard"  treats  ot  the 
Triuity,  '277.  Method  of,  '277.  Not  follower  in  all'of  Lombard,  277.  Teaching  on 
charity,  278.  Charity  not  Holy  Cihost  but  created,  278.  His  keenness,  280.  Acquain- 
tance with  Aristotle,  281.  His  standpoint,  281.  His  independent  mind,  281.  Not  a 
dangerous  thinker,  281.  Reverence  for  tradition,  282.  Success  depended  upon  his 
stability,  282.  Second  book  of  Cominentar.v  on  •■  Sentences,"  282.  On  ereatiou 
against  Eastern  error  and  Rationalism.  283.  Kxplauation  of  .-Vristotlc's  theory 
of  eternity  of  world.  284.  In  what  he  suiiiasscd  Hairs  and  Albert,  284.  His  know- 
ledge of  ancient  philo.sophcrs,  284.  His  ai;;unicnl  and  tlu-oiy  on  eternity  ot  world, 
284.  Creation  not  demonstrable,  285.  Original  sin.  2Hli.  Abehirds  view  of  (uiginal 
sin  ojiposed,  287.  Original  sin  tirst  thoronglily  treated  by  S.  Tlionias,  2118.  .Manner  of 
treatment,  288,  289,  290.  Opposed  Lombard's  doctrine  on  increase  of  body,  291. 
Argument  on  original  sin  agaiust  the.  "  m  7/iassa"  theory, '291,  292.  Third  book  of 
Commeutary  on  '  Sentences"  on  Iiu^arnatiou,  293.  Incarnation  not  a  lU'cessiiry 
consciiuence  of  the  fall,  note,  293.  On  three  opinions  as  regai-ds  the  iminucr  of  hi- 
carnation,  29,').  S.  Thonnis  on  sixth  divisi(Mi,  third  book  of  Lonibard, -'H^-JiW.  Ac- 
curacy in  dodriiii',  29li.     Ollnr  dith-rcnccs  with  Lomiiard.  297.     A  si|iarali-  soul  not 

,  a   person.    300.      Tlit-   Sacraments,  301,  3113.      Sacr;iments  of   the   Old    Law,  303.    304. 

Teaching  on  ('jrciinicisi<ui,  304.  Heretical  priests  can  conseerate,  304.  On  heresy, 
3U4,  305.  Commentary  (ui  "  Sentences,"  the  Sumnia  undigested,  306.  His  stability 
and  monastic  ijualitie.s,  306,  307.  Causes  of  hisinflui-nce  at  Paris,  307.  As  Licentiate, 
316.  Exceptional  way  in  which  li(^  was  made  Licentiate,  317.  His  friendship  with 
S.  Boiiaventnre,  317.  Contrast  of  character  with  S.  Bonaventure,  318.  Visits  to  S. 
Bouaventure,  318.  An  angel  seen  by  S.  Bcuiaventure  inspiring  S.  Thomas,  319.  Died 
same  year  as  S.  Bouaventure,  319.  His  works  as  Licentiate,  319.  Teaihingmi  Faith, 
320.  On  idolatry.  322.  Other  iiuestioiis,  323.  Against  heresii's,  323.  Lessons  trom 
the  Cross.  324.  Tin-  last  day,  325.  The  Chnrcli.  325.  Coininiinion  of  Saints,  326. 
Resurrection.  326.  Lmd's  Piiiver,  treatise  on,  327,  329.  Angelic';il  Salutation,  329,  330. 
On  the  four-fold  Law,  330,332.  On  the  ComunindiiK'nls.  332,  340.  His  powers  ob- 
scured the  talents  of  those  le.ssable,  344.  Saves  tin'  KeligimisOrders,  344,  34.5.  Repre- 
sented authority  incainst  Ainonr,  346.  Desireil  by  .Alexander  IV.  to  examine  tho 
"  Perils  "  of  S.  Amour.  .'1.57.  Sent  for  Id  Italy,  3,57.  His  delVnce  of  the  Mciidieants 
surpassed  those  of  S.  Bouaventure  and  .VUiert.  358.  Contidence  of  the  General  iu, 
359.    At  Auagui,  359.    Appointed  by  the  General  to  refute  the  ''  Perils,"  359.    iieeks 
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help  in  pravev,  360.  The  result,  3G1.  Defence  against  Amour,  361.  And  before  the 
Pope,  'M'Z.  The  Pope  commands  tlie  piiilessors  to  reeeive  him  at  Paris,  3b3.  New 
vorUs  asjaiust  Amour's  "  Collectiones  Sacr:e  .Scriptur:e,"  Hb.i.  His  work  and  self- 
possissidn,  3(J7.  ■•  Contra  Inipu^nanti's "  of,  the  nmst  i>erf<-et  apolojjy,  3C8,  369. 
Desires  of  the  opponents  of  religion,  370.  Division  of,  371.  What  religion  is.  371. 
Otiiei-  teaehin<;8  of,  371,  374.  Teaehins  lawful  to  relifiious.  374.  3H3.  Amoiir's  doc- 
trines damnable,  3i)3,  3H4.  Other  questions  coneerninj;  religious  treated,  384,  3U3 
(see  ■' Contra  Inipngnantes  ").  His  grasp  of  Monastieism,  ;iy.'),  396.  "  Contra  Hetra- 
lientes,"  397,  4112  (see  "  .-Igainst  Those  who  IHnder,"  etc.).  Imporiance  of  Ills  defence 
of  religious,  407.  4(19.  His  •  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Lifi-,  '  409,  419  (see  •'Perfec- 
tion," etc.)  420.  Compared  to  Isaac,  note,  420.  To  Jaioh,  jiote,  42(i.  His  defence 
against  tlie  University  and  the  anti-religions  spirit,  421.  Compared  to  .loseph  and 
Jloses,  note,  421.  His  life  exemplified  monastic  principles,  423.  His  stability,  429. 
Compared  to  Solomon  and  S.  Thomas,  the  .Apostle,  note.  424.  His  cliaraeteristic 
excellencies,  42.5.  Fought  the  battle  of  re\  elation,  426.  The  Samson  of  Ilie  schools, 
426.  Manifestation  of  the  monastic  s.\  stem,  4311.  Character  of,  by  Tocco,  430,  436. 
Genius  <'auMOt  despise  tile  \ileuts  of  the  saint,  435,  436,  4;il!.  Bticer  on,  449.  His  self- 
oblivion,  449.  .And  the  "  Introduction,"  4.54,  45,5.  He  corrects  the  works  of  Abbot 
Joacliim,  4.')6.  The  cause  of  his  seeurilv,  45!),  459.  On  thi'  ■  New  Law,"  and  against 
'•  Eternal  Gospel,"  460.  461.  His  proofs,  '46i,  462.  His  knowledge  of  human  spirit,  463. 
And  of  doubt,  463.  Wisdom  of  God  iu  him  takes  place  of  exiierieiice,  463.  His  ten- 
derness towards  others,  463;  note,  463.  His  motive  power.  464.  His  serenity,  464. 
His  influence  over  men,  465,466;  note,  466.  Introduces  mildness  into  tlie  schools, 
466.  Keprescuts  "  Svstem,"  472.  His  swav  over  minds.  472.  His  power  dirivi'd  from 
mystic  tlieology,  47.3.  474.  His  mind  Platonic,  474.  Ifis  repression  of  self.  475.  His 
iuduemc  at  the  University,  475,  476,  477.  His  gentleness,  477.  His  discussion  with 
John  of  Parma.  477,  478.  The  self-control  shown  in  his  writings,  479.  His  chastise- 
ment ot  the  bodv.  480.  Is  troubled  by  Satan.  481,  482.  Is  ordend  to  return  to  Paris, 
483.  His  audience  with  Alexander  IV,  484,  485.  His  farewell  to  liis  brethren,  484,  485. 
His  protection  from  shipwreciv,  485,  486.  487.  His  arrival  at  S.  James  s,  487.  His  wel- 
come there,  488.  Is  a  favourite  of  S.  Louis.  491.  Peo]iIe  of  Paris  ctanKUir  for  his 
appearance.  492.  He  shrinks  from  being  made  Doctor,  492.  He  is  ordered  to  prepare 
for  his  degree.  493.  His  love  of  retirement  exT)laiued,  494.  His  contemplation  of  our 
Lord,  49,5.  His  vision,  491,  492.  His  thesis,  497.  His  gifts,  498.  E.xcitenient  at  Paris, 
499.  His  fame  as  Bachelor,  note,  499.  All  Paris  on  the  move  to  witness  his  defeu- 
siou.  499.  500.  Description  of  the  Aula.  500,501;  note,  .501,  502.  His  rivalry  with  S. 
Bonaventure  iu  humility,  .502.  His  public  difension,  505.  His  portrait,  505,  506.  His 
fame  for  sanctity,  .506,  .507.  The  te.xt  chosen  for  his  detension,  .507.  Development  of 
text,  507.  His  tiiesis,  508.  He  is  invested  with  insignia  of  the  doctorate,  508.  Cere- 
mony of  making  him  Doctor,  508,  509.  The  danger  of  being  carried  away  iu  writing 
bis  life,  510,  511.  His  greatness,  note,  514.  Importance  of  determining  his  position, 
514.  Hf  is  great  in  intellect,  515.  Testimony  of  the  Popes  to,  519,  522.  He  is  made 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  525.  Reasons  why  he  is  made  Doctor,  note,  525.  More  Pontiti- 
cal  testimonies,  525,  526,  He  is  misinterpreted  by  Jansenists,  5^7.  Benedict  XIII 
speaks  of  him,  527.  Clement  XII  and  Bull  'Verbo  Dei"  in  praise  of,  527,  528,529. 
Some  of  the  titles  conferred  by  the  Popes  on,  .529,  530.  531,  532.  He  is  declared  Doctor 
by  Pope  Pius  V.  note.  533.  Is  the  Latin  champion  against  the  Greeks,  533.  John  of 
Montenigro  is  formed  on,  534.  His  intinence  against  the  Greeks,  535,  536.  The 
Greeks  study  his  works,  535.  Which  are  translated  into  Greek,  53.5.  His  influence 
at  the  Councils,  5:«5,  537.  At  Trent,  536.  A  witness  to  his  sway  at  Trent,  533.  "  Sum- 
ma"  one  of  books  on  the  table  at  Trent,  5:t8.  Instances  of  his  prestige,  539.  De 
Burgos  praises  him,  540.  Ilis  influence  at  Trent.  540,  542.  University  of  Paris 
lauds  him,  542,  543.  His  relation  to  Spain,  544.  Expansion  of  his  school,  545.  Relig- 
ious Orders  ai>i>rove  his  teaching,  .545.  Salamanca  obliges  its  members  to  defend 
liim,  545.  His  fame  in  the  New  World,  note.  .546,  547.  Is  approved  by  the  great  Re- 
ligious Orders.  .546.  Bv  the  Jesuits,  549.  The  Dominicans.  549.  5.50.  And  by  learned 
men,  551,  552.  Bv  Christ  Himself,  5.52.  Ranked  amongst  the  Fathers.  553.  The  rea- 
son why  bis  teaching  is  preferred  to  that  of  others,  note,  552.  He  is  made  Hegens 
Pri>mi)-ins  at  S.  James's,  .5.54.  The  duty  of  a  Doctor  iu  13th  century,  .555.  His  views  on 
logic,  note,  555,  He  preaches  the  Lent  at  S.  James's  5;56.  He  is  elected  member  of 
tlie  commi».sioii  on  Dominican  stmlies,  550.  The  University  petitions  his  return  to 
Paris.  557.  His  position  iu  the  schools,  note.  5.57.  He  is  summoned  to  Rome  by  Ur- 
ban IV  or  Alexander  IV,  507.  His  career  not  desultory,  557,  5,58.  He  is  a  life-long 
student.  55,1.  Intellect  is  supreme  iu  him,  558.  He  surpasses  tlie  Fathers  in  his  syn- 
thesis. .5,58.  His  illuminations  in  early  life,  note,  558.  Is  i-onstructiu-  of  theolngy,  559. 
His  exceptional  opi>ortunities,  559.  His  abstraction,  .560.  Tlie  work  he  had  to  do, 
560.  What  his  lifi-  jioints  to,  561.  The  '•  Siinima"  his  destiny.  562:  note.  .562.  563,  564. 
He  quotes  the  i)liilosopher3,  note,  .5<i3.  And  the  Pojies,  note,  ,564.  As  well  as  the 
Councils,  564;  note,  .564,  565.  His  preparation  in  pagan  philosophy,  note.  565.  He 
prepares  for  the  "  Snmma,"  566.  He  is  Hlled  with  spirit  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.Paul, 
note,  .5.56,557.  Did  not  complete  the  "Suiiima,"  567.  The  "  S<-cuuda  Secundae  "  is 
complete.  567.  His  relation  to  the  Fathers.  568,  569.  Vielmiis'  view  of  the  "  Summa," 
note,  .569.  His  gift  of  assimilation.  569.  His  a  Model  Theology,  569.  His  mastery 
over  Fathers,  note,  .571.  "Collationes  Patrum,"  his  favourite  Work,  571,  572.  He 
spends  his  life  jireparing  bis  scheme  of  Theology,  611.  His  connection  with  S.  Athau- 
asins.  etc.,  611.  His  love  of  Christ.  613,  614.  He  manifests  Christ  in  Works.  614.  615. 
His  likeness  to  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  623,  624,  6'2.5.  He  is  perhaps  braver  than  S. 
Gregory,  626.  S.  Jerome  can  be  seen  in  his  "  Opuscula."  656.  His  services  to  Truth, 
657.  His  dift'erence  from  the  Fathers,  they  Aiiman  Saints,  he.  Anuelical,  657.  He  is 
influenced  by  8<'hools  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  659.  The  distinct  note  of  his  char- 
acter as  compared  with  the  Fathers,  6~2.  His  aVistractioii  of  life,  672.  At  the  table 
of  S.  Louis,  673,  674.  His  interview  with  the  Papal  Legate,  674.  675.  He  laboured  in 
first  order  of  greatness,  683.  His  iinconscioiisuess  of  physical  suftering,  683,  684. 
He  is  supreme  in  intelleirt,  685.  -And  the  highest  master  of  Theory,  685.  He  was 
never  stained  by  an  iminire  thouglit,  689.  Christ  with  him,  692.  His  likeness  to  S. 
Augustine,  692.  His  mind  reseinbUs  that  of  S.  .Augustine,  698.  His  •'Summa"  as 
compared  with  S.  Augustine's  "  De  CiTit:itc  Dei."  708,  71li.  Hft  mind  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  the  Fathers.  724.  He  lired  in  ditys  of  peace.  7'2.5.  And  nad  time  for 
labour,  725,  726.    His  bond  with  Fathers,  726,  T27.     His  delicate  nature,   note,  727. 
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Ventura  praises  him,  note,  727.  The  elements  of  his  character,  727,  728.  His  perfect 
aciiuaiutance  with  the  Fatliers,  728.  How  lie  knew  them  so  well,  note,  728.  His 
masters  in  Dogma,  Scriptnre  anil  Moral,  729.  He  professed  S.  Augustine's  Rule,  729. 
His  Iiarmony  with  S.  Augustine,  note,  729.  His  study  of  I'alrology,  729,  7:i0.  He  is 
not  a  scholastic  merely,  7:i0,  7:il.  He  (iltt'ers  froui  Fatliers  iu  repressing  self,  731,  732, 
733.  How  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  n^ti-,  732.  His  spirit 
of  union,  733.  Incident  of  his  obedience,  733,735.  His  ecstaey  at  .Mass  at  Nai)les, 
733.  He  pra,ys  for  light  in  every  difficulty,  735.  S.  Peter  and  S.  Patil  illuminate  liim 
on  a  passage  in  Isaias,  736.  JVIore  ecstacies,  736.  The  Crucitied  speaks  to  him,  737. 
His  vision  at  Paris,  737,  738.  Authorities  quoted  iu  the  "  Oateua,"  739.  The  method 
of  the  "Catena,"  740.  With  a  specimen,  741,  74G.  His  power  of  bringing  out  the 
characters  of  Fathers  in  "Catena,"  747.  Character  of  S.  Chrysostom  as  drawn  iu 
"  Catena,"  747,  748.  He  quotes  Fathers  from  memory,  .749.  He  never  forgets  auy- 
thing,  749.  His  knowledge  of  Fathers  necessary  for  "  Su'mma,"  749.  .-iuthdrs  quoted 
in  his  Works,  note.  749.  He  knows  Scripture  by  heart,  750.  His  various  methods, 
note,  7."iO.  His  Explanations  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  750.  Diftereuee  between  his  E.k))0- 
sition  and  the  Homilies  of  S.  Chrysostom,  note,  730,  751.  His  Exposition  on  Epistle  to 
Kcinians  perhaps  his  best,  751.  Xistof  his  Expositions  in  tRe  schools,  751.  His  Com- 
mentary on  .S.  Matthew,  751.  Uivisious,  etc.,  752.  On  S.  John,  753.  This  the  best 
index  to  his  jiower,  753,  754.  His  Expositiou  on  S.  Paul's  Epistles  754.  His  method, 
etc.,  755.  .4  sample,  755,  758.  Commentiiries  on  various  Epistles,  759.  On  Job,  760. 
His  gift  of  analysis,  760.  Subjects  treated  iji  his  Connnentary  on  Job,  761.  On  the 
Psalms,  761.  762.  His  love  iu  the  Expositiou  on  the  Canticles,  764.  His  E.xposition 
on  Isaias  and  method,  763.  Samples,  765-767.  His  Exposition  on  Jeremias,  767. 
Specimens,  767-768.  His  method  of  treating  Scrii)tnre,  768,  769.  His  "  form  "  uot 
patristic,  771.  He  is  compared  with  S.  Augustine,  note,  771.  Likeness  to  Plato.  791, 
792.  VVby  he  ditlers  from  Plato,  792.  His  use  of  Plato,  note,  799.  Why  he  is  in- 
fluenced by  Plato,  803.  He  combines  the  loftiness  of  Plato  with  the  accuracy  of 
Aristotle,  note.  807.  Plato  and  Aristotle  united  in  him,  807.  He  is  indebted  to  both 
Philosophers,  806,809;  note,  810.  His  sviperiiuity  over  Aristotle  and  Plato,  811.  His 
greater  advantages,  812-814.  His  gift  of  Wisdom,  note,  814.  His  treatment  ou 
'Ideas"  in  God,  814.  816.  His  knowledge  of  ancient  pliilosophers,  note,  815.  In- 
fluence of  Socrates  on  the  "form*  of  the  "■Summa."  816.  Prologue  to  the 
"Snninui."  note,  816.  He  diaws  truth  from  all  sources.  817,  818.  His  views  on  cou- 
troversv.  note,  817.  His  l'hilns(i|ili  v  snperiin-  to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristoth-.  note.  818. 
How  he  iiarmonizes  Phitu  and  Aristotle,  note,  818,839.  Hiscoufutation  of  false  philo- 
sopliy.  818,  819.  He  is  a  tln)rougii  master  of  Aristotle,  820.  His  writings  ou  Aristotle, 
note,  820.  Draws  Aristotle  over  to  service  of  the  Church,  820,  821.  He  combats 
fundamental  error,  note,  821.  His  study  of  .\ristotle  at  S.  Giovanni.  822.  The  Editions 
of  his  VWirks,  note,  822.  Procures  a  new  translation  of  Aristotle,  822.  823.  His  Com- 
mentary on  the  "  Metapliysics"  of  Aristotle.  823.  His  keenness  iH  detecting  ditt'er- 
ences  of  version,  note.  802.  Length  of  his  Works  ou  Aristotle,  824.  Aristotle  made 
useful  in  the  schools,  824.  His  Exposition  of  the  "'  De  luterpretatione,"  or,  "  Peri- 
liermenias,"  824.  He  illustrates  one  portion  of  Aristotle  by  another,  824.  Sup- 
ports Aristotle  against  the  Academy,  825.  The  "  Posterior  Analytics,"  823.  He  treats 
acts  of  reason  iu  relation  to  Logic,  note,  825,  826.  .\nd  "  Demonstration,"  826.  His 
Coiniueutarv  on  the  "  De  I'livsico  Auditu,"  his  treatiueiit  of  motion,  etc.,  829,830. 
"  .Matter  "  and  ■  form,"  note,  829.  On  the  '•  De  Ccelo,"  831 ;  note,  031.  A  sample  from 
it,  831,  832.  Its  books,  "  motion"  is  its  principal  subject.  832,  833.  His  Conimeutaries 
on  the  "  De  Generatioiie  et  Corruptioue,"  the  "  De  JMeteorologia,"  833.  And  ou  the 
"  De  .4uiin:i,"  833.  He  clciirs  Aristotle  from  uiiscoustruction,  834.  How  intellect  is 
dillerent  from  sense,  834,  835.  His  various  other  Expositions  on  the  Works  of  Aris- 
totle, 835.  The  "Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle,  836,  and  sqq.  His  view  of  tills  science, 
and  of  its  relations,  838,' 839.  How  all  men  desire  knowledge,  and  whv.  839.  His 
treatment  of  the  "  Ethics"  of  Aristotle,  840.  The  corresponding  ••  Lections."  840, 
846.  His  )iictnre  in  the  Church  of  S.  Catharine  at  Pisa,  847.  (iaildi  paints  bim  also, 
note,  847.  848.  He  i.s  raised  up  to  show  the  harmonv  of  Faith  and  Reason,  note,  848. 
His  "Qmestioiies  Quodlibetales."  849,  850.  "  Quoestiones  Disputata\"  849.  850,  852. 
His  "  Conipendiuin  rhi'ologi;e,"  852,  85,5.  He  dies  before  it  is  linislied.  853.  He  writes 
the  "  Contra  Gentiles"  at  the  request  of  S.  Raymuud,  855.  The  "  Contra  Gentiles" 
is  addressed  to  the  intelligence  and  tlie  heart,' note.  856.  He  is  ordered  to  write  the 
"  Contra  Gentiles,"  (157.  Instance  of  his  love  of  liol.v  Poverty,  857.  The  "Contr.a  Gen- 
tiles" more  seientitic  than  his  other  Works.  857.  Its  completeness,  858.  Its  Books, 
858,  860.  His  other  Works,  860.  His  "  Contra  Errores  Gra-coruui,"  860,  861,  862.  His 
view  on  tlie  Holy  Spirit  as  '•  Image,"  862,  864.  His  kuowledge  of  Greek,  note,  864. 
His  views  ou  heretics,  865-l!66.  Ou  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope.  866-870.  He  founds  his 
teaching  ou  Scripture  not  on  Greek  Fathers,  note,  866,  867.  He  teaches  Papal  In- 
fallibility, note,  867.  The  accuracy  of  his  citations,  note,  869.  His  treatise  against 
the  Saracens,  870,  871.  And  against  the  Jews,  872.  He  overthrows  the  Jewish 
Rabbles  at  Cardinal  Richards',  872.  And  converts  them,  873.  "  De  Unitate  Intel- 
lectns,'  against  .^verroes,  etc..  874,  879.  He  is  instructed  by  Urban  IV  to  write  Mass 
and  Office  for  Corpus  Christi,  880.  The  beauty  of  his  hymns.  "Tautnin  Ergo,"  "O 
Salutaris,"  "  Laiida  Sion,"  etc.,  881,  882.  Stale' of  the  world  during  his  labors,  883, 
884.  His  merit  is  recognized  by  Clement  IV,  885,  886.  He  is  appointeil  Archbishoi)  of 
Naples,  etc..  886.  He  refuses  the  See.  886.  Why  the  Arclibisho]n  ie  was  iitfered  to 
him.  note,  886.  His  mastei  v  over  the  Fathers,  887.  His  place  ;is  a  Tlieolngian,  note, 
887,  89.5.  His  mastery  over  Scriiiture,  887.  And  over  Aristotle  and  the  Philosophers, 
887,888.  His  Philosophy  not  Aristotelian  merely,  888.  Elements  of  his  "Summa," 
889.  No  one  betore  him  could  have  written  a  "Summa,'' 889.  He  introduces  "Sys- 
tem" into  the  Church,  893.  His  "  Summa"  compared  with  the  "  De  Civilate  Dei," 
893,894,895.  All  his  otlier  works  as  reconnoiteriug  forces  ]>revimis  to  the  general 
attack,  895,  896.  He  never  indulges  iu  invective,  note,  896.  His  life  is  siient  in 
mastering  Church's  intellect,  897,  898.  899.  What  his  aim  is  iu  writing  at  all,  note, 
899.  The  "  Summa"  was  never  linislied,  900.  Commentaries  on  S.  -Mark,  etc.,  900. 
He  re|mlilishes  his  Treatise  on  Religions  Life  against  S.  Amour,  900.  He  is  sum- 
moned to  liologna,  9110.  He  professes  there,  900.  He  visits  .Milan  ou  his  way  to 
Bologna,  90(1.  His  lectures  at  Uologna.  stiuh'uts  tlinuig  around  liiin  901.  His  "  De 
Regimine  Principum."  note,  901.  His  <lesire  to  compose  the  "  Summa  Theologica," 
902.     Advance  made  by  hiui  iu  Theolgoy,  uote,  902.     "  Prima  Pars"  of  "Summa," 
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90n,  907.  Ho  goes  to  Paris,  91  ;t.  His  fn'eiirtslup  witli  R.  Louis,  913,  914.  His  likeness 
to  S.  Louis,  note,  913.  He  lectures  i>i;aiust  Averroi's,  ilH.  His  other  teacliiu^s,  91.5. 
His  •  Seeunda  Secunil;e."  9l!f.  His  logic  in  his  mystic  works,  note.  9^3.  He  is  ))eti- 
tiiini'd  toi-  1)V  s.-veiiil  L■nivl■r^silies,  9^-1.  He  goes  to  XhjiI<-.s.  9'J4.  92.').  He,  worlis  a 
miracle  on  Ke^iuald,  925.  His  desire  to  torni  a  Clirist-niakiiig  llieology,  92ii.  His 
tearhinu  on  tlic  liiwiiaeulatcr  Conception,  note,  929,  ,43J.  He  becomes  nior<'  than  ever 
ahsorlieil  in  .sijiiitnal  lliings.  9:i.'i.  His  visions,  9;i5.  Tlie  iirineiiial  edilions  of  his 
Works,  note,  9:ir>.  His  marvelous  rapture  in  th(^  Church  of  f<.  Nicliohis  at  Xaple-s,  and 
lie  tinally  ceases  writing,  93u.  Miunniarv  of  his  labours,  note,  937.  He  is  urged  to 
■ivrite  by  Ueginald,  937.  He  visits  liis  sister,  937.  His  vision,  937-931!.  Coininanded 
bv  Ijregory  X  to  be  present  at  II  Council  at  Lyons,  he  sets  out  witli  Keginal<l,  937. 
The  .Miracle  of  the  fisli,  939,  note,  939.  He  is  invited  bv  the  Benedict iues  to  the 
Abbey  of  Fossa  N nova,  939.  There  he  bides,  9.39.  His  miracles  (over  9li).  note,  939. 
His  sickness  at  Kossa  Nuova,  940.  Many  visions  accorded  to  holy  people,  note,  940. 
He  expounds  the  "Canticle  of  Canticles"  to  the  monks,  940.  The  sputlessness  of 
his  life,  note,  941.  He  receives  the  Holy  Viaticum,  941.  He  is  anoiiiti'd,  942.  His 
gifts,   942.     His  sweet  trausitus ;    he  passes  awa.y  surrounded  by   his   Benedictine 

brethren,  943.    He  wore  the  Beuedictme  badge,  or  Scapular,  all  his  life  long,  note. ..  943 

Thomas,  latlier  ol'LuuiluU' 1 

Thomas  ofCautcrbiiry.  8.,  note 518 

Thomas  olCaiitimpre',  ].">,").     His  vision 225 

Tliomtissimii.s,  his  oiiiiiion  on  S  Thomas's  teaching,  note 5-i9 

Tlionibush,  8.  Beuailiel's  turned  to  roses,  note 19 

Though  tlessuess,  one  of  tlie  evils  of  the  present  age,  note 436 

Thrace G(j9 

Tiberius,  S.  Gregory  the  Great's  mission  to  . ; 7H!,  717 

Timiuus,  the,  of  l^lato 7'J3,  847 

Timothy,  two  Epistles  to,  what  they  treat  of 708 

Tiraboschi,  note 901 

Titles  given  to  S.  Thomas  by  the  Popes 5:30 

Titus,  Epistle  to,  what  it  treats  of 758 

Titus  Uostrensis  drew  up  a  "  Catena" 739 

Tivdii  destroyed 34 

Tocco,  testimony  of,  to  power  of  S.  Thomas,  466.    And  to  his  inlluence 477,  505 

Toledo,  151.    College  of  Translators,  154.    Famous  for  mathematics,  194.    Council 

of 404 

Toletus,  hi.story  of,  545.    And  S.  Thomas,  551.    On  scope  of-"  Snmma,"  note 921 

Tolomeo  da  Liicca,  confessor  to  S.  Thomas 900 

Tomaso  d'Ajrni  di  Lentino,  .13,  938.    His  teaching 61 

"  Topics,"  the,  of  Aristotle,  811,  note 825 

Toscaiiella 33 

Tostatus,  Alfonsus,  epitaph  of,  note 73 

Toulouse,  Universitv  of.  Urban  V  recommends  S.  Thomas  to,  532.    Its  admiration 

of  Sj.  Thomas  ." 546,  572 

Tonraiiie,  Carmelites  of,  and  S.  Thomas 546 

Tournameuls,  the  Church  opposed  to,  note 18 

Touron 35 

Tonrs,  Conncil  or(U63),  discusses  one  of  the  Lombard's  propositions 297 

"  Tractatus  Theologicus,"  the  worlc  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 133 

Tradition,  i>.  Thomas's  study  of,  for  "  Summa,"  561,  .'565.    A  necessary  clement  ol 
"  Summa,"  and  a  guide  in  Scripture  E.xegesis,  730.     S.  Thomas's  knowledge 

of,  750.    Its  illumination,  note,  811.     "  Summa  "  rests  on  it,  note 923 

Traini,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas 847 

Trajan  and  S.  Ignatiu.s  Martyr  '. 327 

TraiiBcription  iii  the  iniilillc  ages,  note,  67.    Its  rapidity,  note,  112;  note 188 

Trent,  Council  of,  S.  Tiiomas's  inlluence  at,  536.    Greatness  of  its  work,  note,  537, 

538.     Tlie  three  IJooks  on  its  Table 538,539,541,  900 

Treves,  (i06.    S.  Jerome  goes  to,  646,  617.    S.  Ambrose  perhaps  born  at 675 

Tiibe,  Idol  of  the,  note 519 

Trinitarians,  .^nl.     Founded,  .'$8.     At  Paris 197 

"  Trinitale,  l)e,"  the,  of  8.  Augustine 707 

Trinity,  the,  first  treated  scieiitilically  by  S.  Anselm.  125.    The  (irst  book  of  S. 

Thomas's  Commentary  on  "Sentences"  treats  of,  274.    Not  demonstrable  ..  285 

Trinity,  the  H(dy,  S.  Ambnlse  on,  679.    S  Thomas,  on,  etc.,  note 906 

Tripofi,  Miirk  aiid  Philip  of 1.54 

Trivium,  the 76 

Troubadours,  note 18 

Troves,  Godfrey  of 36 

Troves.  Otto  of. . .  104 

Truth,  not  made  the  object  of  dialectical  dispute,  note.  469.    Definition  of,  note, 

511.    Its  lasting  inilnence,  note,  584.    Men  are  ever  seeking  it 932,  933 

Tuscany 909.  910 

T  vana 617 

Ty  re 606 

Ubaldini,  Cardinal 23 

Ubriachi,  Gnglieimo .34 

Ugolino 34 

Ulplan,  master  of  Proiuresins 630 

Union  of  i; reek  ami  Latin  Churches,  aim  of  Gregory  X 9.38 

Unity,  desire  of,  in  the  I2tli  century,  143.     Many  attem))ts  at,  in  teaching 143 

Universals,  question  of,  78.    liise  from  Porphyry,  78.    Importance  of,  79.    What 
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are  they?  79.    Disputes  on,  bronsht  to  a  head  by  Roscelin,  80.    False  teach- 
ings ou,  80.     Roscelin's  views,  SI.     William  ol'  C'liampeaux's  realism.  86. 

Realism  refuted  by  Abelard,  87.    Abelard's  tlieory  of  conceptualism 89 

Universities,  the,  on  S.  "Thomas.  543.  Replace  monasteries,  15.  Their  beginning, 
193.    Of  Europe,  date  and  order  of  their  foundation,  note,  199.    Numerous 

students  of  European  Universities,  209.    European,  sixty -six  in  number 209 

University  life,  advantage  of,  note 196 

Urban  IV  permits  S.  Amour  to  return  to  Paris,  365.  His  testimony  to  S.  Thomas, 
519,557.  S.  Thomas  dedicated  "Catena"  on  S.  Matthew  to  him.  740.  He 
tries  to  unite  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  860.  Employs  S.  Thomas  in  this  work, 
861.  Requests  SS.  Thomas  and  Bonaventure  to  write  office  of  Corpus  Christi, 
880  His  death,  883.  Sketch  of  his  life,  883.  First  to  distinguish  Popes  of 
the  same  name  by  numerals,  note,  883.  His  activity  against  Manfred,  883, 
910.    He  institutes  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Orvieto,  note,  883.    His  death 

and  his  successor : 883,  884,  910 

Urban  V,  liis  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note 521,  522 

Ursini,  Cardinal  de",  presided  at  the  trial  of  John  of  Parma,  454.    Perhaps  a 

a  Bachelor  at  S.  James's  while  S.  Thomas  was  Doctor  there 555 

Vacaeius 209 

Valencia 151 

Valenciennes,  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at 556 

Valens.  and  S.  Athanasius,  007.    Arians  at  Constantinople  during  reign  of,  641. 

His  severity  against  magicians,  663.  •  An  Arian 679 

Valentine 324 

Valentinian,  half  brother  of  Empei-or  Gratian,  679.    His  love  of  S.  Ambrose,  681. 

Death 681 

Valentinian  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great 712 

Valerian,  Cardinal,  and  the  Catecliism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  note 543 

Valerian,  and  Alliens,  note,  628.    Death  of,  note 582 

Valerius,  Bishop,  S.  Augustine  preaches  for.  791.    He  makes  S.  Augustine  Bishop 

of  Hippo,  701 .     Dies 701 

Valliu.s,  disciple  of  Toletus 545 

Vallombrosians  founded 484 

Vandals  in  Africa 703,  704 

Vasqnez,  disciple  of  Toletus,  545,  548;  note 548 

Vatican,  Library,  Nicholas  V  one  of  its  founders,  522.    Council  of  the,  note 537 

Vau<lois 240 

Ventura,  liis  appreciiition  of  S.  Thomas,  note 727 

"  Ver))a  Seniorum,"  depth  and  simplicity  of  the,  note 586 

"  Verbnni  Suijernum  Prodiens,"  by  S.  Thomas,  note 880 

Vercelli,  John  of .' 60 

Vercelli,  Honoratus,  Bishop  of 682 

"  Veritate,  De."  tlie,  of  S.  Thomas 811 

Verona,  Peter  of 51 

Verona  taken  by  Couradin 911 

Veras 630 

Vessels,  men  compared  to,  in  Scripture 755 

Vicenza,  John  of 51 

Victor,  S.,  Catholic  basilica  of,  ordered  by  Justina  to  bo  given  to  the  Arians 680 

Victorines,  731.    Their  influence  on  S.  Tliomas,  note 927 

Victorinus 696 

Victor's,  S.,  85.  Its  site,  note,  85.  School  of,  founded  by  AVilliam  of  Champeaux, 
85,  86,  92,  93,  99.  Increase  of.  111.  Its  professors  made  Canons  of  the  cathe- 
dral, 111.  Its  extent,  111.  Plan  of  life  at,  111.  Scriptorium  of,  111,  112. 
Cliarity  to  poor  students,  112.    Abode  of  the  rich  and  foreigners,  112.    The 

monastic  school  of  tlieology,  123.    Rules  of  librarj-  of,  note 186 

Vielraus.  his  testimony  to  S.  Tliomas's  learning,  note,  567.    On  the  formation  of 

tlie  "Summa,"  note,  567.    His  high  opinion  of  the  '' Contra  Gentiles,"  note,  8.59 

Vigilantius,  opposed  the  counsels,  390,  397.     S.  Jerome  against (S2 

Vigilius,  Pope 861 

Vigne,  Pietro  Delle,  chancellor  to  Frederick  II 22,  23,  24,  25 

Villa,  S.  Lucia,  destroyed 8 

Vincent  Ferrer,  S.,  aikl  S.  Thomas 551 

Vincent  de  Paul,  S.,  note 573 

Vincent  of  Beanvais,  wrote  an  encyclopedia,  179,  188,  189.    Pupil  at  S.  James's  ...  230 

Virgil,  influence  of,  note 532,  570 

Virgin,  Blessed,  model  of  virgins,  according  to  S.  Ambrose,  678.    Compared  to  a 

"  Rod,"  765.    Alone  kept  faith  alter  the  passion,  241.    Assumption  of,  treated 

by  S.  Thomas,  270.     Sinless,  .'528.     An  angel  reverenced  man  for  the  first  time 

in  tlie  ciise  of,  329.    Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on,  329.    Free  from  concnpiscence  ..  339 

Virginity,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  praise  of,  note,  624,    S.  Ambrose's  tbree  books 

on',  678.    His  tract  on 679 

Virtues,  Plato's  division  of,  note,  786.    The  Cardinal,  treated  in  "  Sccuuda  Se- 

cnnd;e  " 892 

Visigoths  converted 585 

Visions,  S.  Thomas  on,  760.    The,  of  S.  Thomas,  930.    Of  many  holy  people  during 

sickness  of  S.  Thomas,  note 940 

"Vita;  Patrum,"  largeness  of  view  in  the,  note 579 

Vitelleschi,  Mutio,  approves  S.  Thomas 549,  550 
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Viterliesi  linmMe  Fiedorick  II (52 

Viierlu),  S.  Tlioinas  vif^iis,  o.>7.     Conclave  at,  8S5, 88G.    Cleineut  IV  buried  amonfc'ot 

Dominicans  at,  ill.'.     Takun (j'2 

Vitry,  James  tie,  Cardinal,  tostinionv  to  l.-ixitv  of  clorgv,  36.  Jli.s  panoLn  ric  ol'  S. 
Victor's,  112.     Jli.s  apinfiiation  of  thuolofrv.  isT    A  ^jood  histoi-iiin  Ibv  his 

day,  note,  -228,  240.    Mannor  ol  ron--inif  sleepers  when  asleep  at  preachinjr  . .  243 

Viti-y,  testimony  of,  to  ig-norance  ol  Paris  i)rot"essor.s 470,  471 

Vittoria,  Ue,  history  of.  :")44.    His  scholars  545 

Vows  of  religion  a'sacrilice,  :i73.  Do  not  forhiil  religions  to  teach,  380-381.  Of 
religion  lawful,  402.  Increase  the  value  of  a  work,  4()3.  At  what  age  may  lie 
taken,  403-404.  Objections  ag<tinst,  answered,  404-40H.  Necessarv  to  perfec- 
tion, 415.    Double  perfection  of. ". 415 

Wadding,  attempts  to  prove  that  Hales  was  master  of  S.  Thomas,  232.    Denies 

John  of  Panna  to  be  author  of  the  •'  Introduction,"  note 4,54 

AValafrid  Strabo  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " 73<j 

Waldenses,  the "  .  547 

Waldo,  followers  of. !!!!!!'!!!!  48 

Walter,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  134.    His  opinion  of  Peter  Lombard's 

'■  Sentences,"  144.     Opposed  the  Lombard '2!t(> 

Wjilter  de  Mortagnc 01  95 

AVarfare.  angelic'^  establLshcd,  60.     Approved ...'............'  ii'i 

Warnefi-id,  I'atil,  jus  a  preacher 040 

"  Watchers,  "  life  of  the,  note .'  .^fiy 

AVearmouth ' .  n 

Wel)er,  his  views  on  the  spread  of  Christianity,  note ,5S4 

Weiljling,  family  of -5.2 


Welf 
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Welf  II,  husband  of  the  Conntesss  Matilda _ 

Werner  on  the  "Contra  Gentiles,"  note    [...     yjjo 

West,  fait  h  in  the,  75,  76.     Theology  of  the,  .57.5      Character  of. 576 

Westminster,  Archbishop  of,  on  the   "bumma,"  note.  889.    Archbishop  of,  on 

religion  in  Knglanil,  note <):J4 

Widows,  8.  Ambrose's  tract  on (57^ 

AVielmus,  his  testimony  to  the  authoritv  of  .S.  Thomas  at  Trent  (see  Vieimns) ..    541 

WillVid,  S J4 

Wilhelmina  of  Bohemia  '.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      35 

Will,  some  Church  heroes  display  power  of,  515.    Intellect  ami,  seldom  combined 
in   highest  proportions,  515.    Men  of  great,  legislators,  515.    Its  greatness 

inferior  to  that  of  hitellect.  516.    It  is  free  in  man,  note 852 

William,  founder  of  .S.  Catharine's  at  Paris .• 200 

William,  liishop  of  Paris ]\]    224 

William  of  Anvergne,  168.    Cave  chairs  to  Dominicans  in  Paris  Univei-sity,  21!). 

His  censui'es  of  fal.se  propositions •>23     2"'5 

William  of  Auxerre,  his  Glojs  on  the  "Sentences,"  note ..."  '    ">64 

William  of  Chami)eaux,  8K0,  901,  9a5.  Opposes  Koscelin,  81.  Holds  the  ciiair  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris— his  realism,  M.  Abelard  becomes  his  di.-^ciple,  85 
Kcturns  from  Notre  Dame  to  8.  Victor's,  85.  Opens  a  school,  86.  Hi.s  real- 
istic teaching,  86  Overthrown  by  Abelard,  87.  Goes  into  deeper  solitude, 
87.  Comes  forward  to  oppose  Abelard,  and  is  again  beaten,  87.  Bishop  ot 
Paris,  89.  Founds  S.  Victor's,  110.  Prior  of  S.  Victor's,  110.  Made  Bishop, 
111.     A  disciple  of  Anselni  of  Laon,  123.     S.  Bernard's  inllnence  with,  123 

Composed  a  book  of  "Sentences  " .•    14,3 

William  of  Hirschau,  the  iirst  to  give  a  svUogi.stic  proof  of  God's  existence,  note. . .     125 

AN'illiam  of  Holland -j 

William  of  Ma-rbeka 155 

William  of  Paris * .'.......".'..     179 

William  of  Shyreswoo(l 179 

William  of  S.  Amour.     See  Amour. 

William  of  8.  Thierry,  a  theologian,  95.     His  energv  against  Abelard,  96.    Letter 
to  S.  B(!rnar(l  and  Godfrey  of  Chartres,  JHJ.    His  horror  of  Abelard  not  the 

eftect  of  passion j]7 

Winsberg,  bnttle  of ;i3 

WIschnu 34 

Wisdom,  specially  medicable  of  the  Son,  267.  Manifestation  of  the  Divinitv 
belongs  to  God's,  267.  This  manifestation  principallv  made  bv  the  .son,  267" 
Production  of  creatures  belongs  to  God's,  26s.  spcc'iallv  ni.'ide  l)v  the  S,„\, 
268.  Kestoration  the  work  of  God's,  268.  .Speciallv  iierfeclion  of  ihings  in 
their  end,  the  work  of,  269.  ."-perially  elVei'ted  by  the  Son,  270.  Ac(;oriling 
to  S.Thomas,  note,  566.     8.  Augustiiie's  love  of,(i93.     S.Thomas  endowed 

with,  note,  814.    Treated  in  (irsi  part  of  '  Snmma'" yaj 

Wisdom  and  peace,  connection  between 071 

Witnc.ss,  false,  fiu-bidden ' '    .■"5s 

Wolstan,  S.,  stops  .slave  traile  at  Bristol,  note m) 

Word,  on  the,  ol'(;od Y^^^'    j^^ 

Works,  mentioned  in  "Sunmia,"  note,  569.    The  nncertain  and  spiirioiis,  of  s! 

Thomas,  note 934 

World,  before  Christ,  74.  Innnence  of,  over  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  note,  709  It* 
eml  looked  forward  to  bv  S.  Grepor\-,  720     It  ailundjrates  God,  896.    Not 

reformed  by  great  ide;is  alone , .    933 

(58 
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Paob. 
Writers,  between  S.  An^nstine  and  S.  Thomas  reflect  Plato  and  S.  Angiistine, 

note 890 

XENOCR  ATES 790 

Xenophaues  of  Colophon,  liis  doctrine    773 

Xenophon,  his  picture  of  Socrates,  note,  781.    His  enthusiasm  for  Socrates,  782; 

note 783 

Youth,  education  of,  one  of  S.  Benedict's  objects 10 

Z.\ciiARY.  Pope,  privileges  granted  b}-,  to  Monte  Cassino 861 

Zacliary  of  Besancon,  "  Gospel  Harmonies  "of 16 

Zeal,  S.  Gregory  on 417 

Zeno,  S ." 861 

Zcno,  629,  778.    His  teaching,    note,   778.    His  influence  on   Socrates,  781.    He 

attends  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  782.    He  is  studied  by  Plato 785,  786 

Zens,  note 580 

Zions,  note 906 

THE  END. 
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